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" STATI"S 


()ITO " 


W E h.l\" y( t .1Il0thel- the Id"t in a lun
 '"'elie,.; 
of th" en('m
'..: effort
 to obtain th,lt peolce fur 
\\ hich Ill' i clearly increasingh an
iou,;.. The 
...,'1 i hl
,iII \\ ith a -number of infnrmoll ::-'Jundin
 
dm in the ...umnKI of H)IU, continued \\ ith the fdnHHh 
dc,ldrdtion uf the folkJ\\ ing December, rdn tlullugh d "ore 
more or h.. olti ial pronuuncement..; leading up to the 
- lundinr of the Briti::-h Govprnment la.;;t September, and cun- 
dude..., ,..v folr. \\ith thL German Emperor'" "peech of the other 
"dV. the di' -lbsions at Bre-;t-Li\'otsk and the formal statement 
t.f the ..-nemy' principle" of peace. 
In W.lr the rreat object of all intellectual effort i..; to dis- 
'''\ 1'1 the pldn {If the enem} , \\ hich applie
 ju
t a" much to 
hi..: politÏcoll a..; to his military mon-ments. l' u c;eize that 
pl'lI1 at the mument it is enough to e....amine the merely ob- 
\ i,lU (IT"r cnntained in the enemy'..:. declaration"- Th,lt 
CI ror- a .1lculdted one-i,; the falsehood that Europe ldn 
lLÌurn, by a negotiated peao_, to her old self again. fhe 
enemy' clÚm is thdt he \\ ill re\"ert to the state of aftair,;. 
hdure the \\ar ; \\ hat old-fashioned diplomats call the status 
quu allt bel'um. -\11 that the enpmy doe:, all that he suggo.:'-ts, 
olticially at lea"t, i.;; moulded upon that model. 
I \Ye Lan di",,:o\Tr the enemy's motives, then, dm! ::.0 under- 
stdnding hi'i pldn by ;;eiÚng the oubtanding fact tholt a 
demand. dhno:,-t uni\ cr..;dl on his ::-ide and on our side, from the 
\ Ilriou:,-Iy df'\ ised minorities which for \'drious rea"OIIS agn 
\\Ïth Gelman), is for a pean to be obtained IIIlnll'diatd,', 
and upun the basis of neither Pdrty claiming any overt ,l
l- 
\ .LIltd
c -that i"- for the 
tatus quo. The phrasp im'ented 
h} th Berliu fiuolnciers to de..cribe this "t,iÌe of affair" \\ as ., no 
.ll1ll(. "ltion..:. aud no indemnitiec;." The phra e reported to 
b\ u..cd by .1 member of e
actl} the ..ame \\orld, who happen... 
to b re"ident in tIm. country, \\ ac; " sincL neither part\' ".LIl 
J '. the other. let both make peal'." The old con \"en tiol Ll 
phrd .,. \,( ha\'( lid, i" "R, 'at to tlzl status qm " 
:\ow tho. 1Ìbt thing to be grol"pl.'d b\ any vne who prcteulls 
tu dear thinking i" this: that "uch a d,lim, the phrol' 
,..upportmg it, olnd the idea it cvoh , ,lre utterly unre,Ll. Thl: 
t.llk turns round .l thing \\ hich has ced
.d to be -it i" not 
thel" auv lonozer at all. It i" no longer in eÜ...tc-nce. fhe 
st,ltuu qu " the Europ( "hich \\ e knew before the war, ha" gOUt 
\\'" mdY, "ith \ i('tury, restore .111 ib b(.tter qualitiLs, and add 
to th( m; \\P may re-;torf' that Eurovean 
pirit and rc .;pect 
10t nationality and for treaties and for thp chivalr\" of \\dr, 
\\hich it is the VI ry tlH',,-i-; of Prussia to deny. \Ye ma:, vet 
s tll )Hl of F 11 rope But \\ ' cannnt reron"-Ìl uct a bod\' 
tÌlat h pJ 'ù and dhln b "l1. To IT)LaJ... unnaturdlh a 
tl ,"--;h \\ (.. mid do 0, ,IS tlwm.::h th.lt old body \\ ere "till 


. 
.J 


there. ,.' tu tollk nt..nscn e That I thl.. grLat oUbtanding 
falt on which e\ ,-r:, thin
 turn
 
It i..; ,though a man having stolen a picture and burnt it 
\\ ere Ì\' b"coin uC/:,0 tiatil . for it..: H ;toration. He could 
I omp' IholÌ\ and make repdration. H(' rould hp puni,;.hed. 
The art \\ hi..h cruted the picture might b(' painfully restored, 
hut t h picture it-:.e\f gon Bdorf' the \\ ar it wa" taken 
fur grant .d (fuoh
hh' no douht hut still tdken for granted), 
that .1 nLutral EuroP\'.tll Stah- \\d" in\"ioldie to European 
hclligLr, nt, that no PO\\ c r \\ vuld, \\ ithout t:\ en e....CU" . or 
di,cu......ion. tlar up t fundamental international treaty. It 
\\a", polrt of the \\orld in which W( lived that certain thing" 
were Jl('\"er done in war b
 EuropLans to EUTopean". (Ï\ ili,LIl.. 
\\"Cre ne\'er murdered or elbl.lyed. \n open to\\ n making no 
P'"i"tdUC" \\a" not ,ubjec1 to dc"truction. .-\t 
pa no one 
for a moment que-;tivned the immunit\, "\'I'U of the belligerent 
...ailor unarmed-let alone of tll(> neutral. The custom of 
captUle and prize' rourt... I,pcmpd to bp in the very nature of 
European thing \\ (' Europf'ans repo:;('d-up to 1914- 
upon a ('('I taiu ('omit:, of nations. One c'\.Leedingly impor- 
tant factUl ill it -to mauv the mo,.t important factor- -\\dS 
the Hu,."ian Empirf' the natural protector of the Slav State.... 
ånd the chid opponpnt of the remaining but wpakening 
:\lahommpdan Po\\er \\hich "till held thL gatbof it,; commerc 
1'\\0 grldt State., in Centrdl Europ, \\pre known as the separat. 
and ::oometim(, opp0"pd German dnd Austro-Hungarian 
Empire,. It \\ .I." recogni
 'd that tht\ both di
dained the 
national cldims of certall1 uhject provino .', but time hdd 
rendered their attitud(' fdmilidr and tolelated. There re- 
mained the "m,Lilnation,; Srandina\'i,m. Xctherland and Balkan 
.1Ild in thf' \Yl...t the grL.lter nation, Spain and Italy. \\ ith 
the t\\U ,;.trongl'::-t and mo,;.t homo'{en.'ou..:. national group,;., 
the I3riti"h dnd l"rench. rh t\\ n la
t had for renturies 
be/'n Ii\ II,.. but their IÏ\'.tlr) had recently been dppeased. 
\\ hat no\\" ren1din.. of .tli tlM ,,\'sÌt'm? rh
 I3Iiti"h 
.1I1d l'rench 
t.lte ind, -d, ..;t,LIld <I'" they "tood. They ple- 
en c their tradition '1 heir national Lon..cience is unimpdired. 
rheir national ,.,trength lid,... if an\ thing, increased. The neW 
kingdom of Italy abo mdintain..; it.;;elf. But the old sy.,tem 
a::- a whole 11.1"- gone for l. ver. There now doe" actually ('xist. 
,md would ob\'iou..;lv continue to ('
i
t after a fal5C pea(l 
\\Ïthout \ ictor
 ' a Vd",t highly organis<<:>d new State planted 
in the centl e of Europe, \\ hich, whether it called itself "di..- 
armed" or no, would be d. PO\\ er capable of armament at 
any mom 'nt. This Stdte (\\e must think of it now as one 
St
te, \\hich virtually it already i..;, and \\ill be if it remains 
unddLolted) ha eftected two thinb' -the memor), the 
example, th... precedent:'- and the spirit of which would 
"qually remain. 
It has destroyed \\ hat wa<; once the Ru,;.,;.ian Empire. 
broken up it... aI mie::- \\ iped out and blOught to nothingne..;,; 
the old fact and conception of a dominating great Slav Power 
ruil'd frvm Pdrogrold. fhi" new Centrdl European 
State now dominate" .\-;iol in the Xear Ea<;t and Xorth, it 
ha.. put Cun...tantinoplc under ib tutelolge, it hdS occupied 
or drd\\ n into Ib orbit all the nearer Slav lands olnd the Bdlkau 
Stolte" ,-
cept Greece. it ha" O\Trrun one prmince of Italy, ,L 
helt of Xorthern France, and virtually thf' whole of Belgium. 
It has impre
o;ed itself strongly upon the smaller Scandina\ idn 
l1.Ition":-----{,5peci.llly S\\eden-and to .1. large e....tent upon the 
;1": }et unoccupied 
ctherl.U1ds, that i..;, upon Holland. .\ccept 
the nonsensical idc,t of the status qUo--\\ hich is not th('re- 
.-rf'pt this idu. of .. r('turning to Il)q " .md what} ou get in 
r dlit\' is a Brit,lin .t France, dnd an Italy remaining p'Ti- 
IlHbl
 menaced in th, \\ L t uf Europl , olnd all tll<' re",t of 
Europ including the I!Tlolt wold tu thL Ed
t, a territory 
I uil'd for the mo t pal t dirLctiy. aU of it indirectly, by the 
Pu::-::-ioln PO\\C1. rhdt gllat Central St.tÌl' so ,stablished hJ" 
turtllf'r de\Tlopl'd, hp....ond any pre\'ious conception, its old 
troldition ot neglectip,,-:" Europldn mor.lio; in \\ar, of finding iB 
"d\ anta n in ..uddl'll at-'
rc "ioll, in a contempt for treatil'o; 
,md in tlu mo"t e....treme fmms of tCHm olnd of force. 
\\., ha\ 
 to rl'('n<>;nise the;- plain ph\ "i.-a I f,II't that ther(' is no 
..:uch thing nuw left a tll(' status qll There is no such thing 
a" goinR back to it, for it wa,.. kilh.d long a
!O, and anyone who 
propo.... ; to do Ii I'ithl'r in( ,IIMhiC' IIf p('rCt.i....in
 the stark 
r aliti( f thi \\ ( rid 01 II rta inh' th\ ' \\Ïth the 
cnun" :0 diplom.lto j, ddiIJu.ltl'h uoill!., ..l tdbehood 
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A Political Sur,rey 
By Hilaire Bclloc 


I x the ab,,('nCl (.It the 1110ll1ent of \\riting, of an
 im- 
pm'tant milit.lr
' mon-ment, let us consider in a g
n
ral 

un e
' the political "ituation' the political cOluhtlOns 
under \\ hich the belligerent \\ orId enter,; the new year. 
The y('ar H)II' \\ ill prohahly be known in hi...tory a..; the 
date which ektermined a c('rtain great n'ollTolngement of 
European force::-. r t is probable that futun hi",torian" \\ ill 
not only u"'e the phr.."''' 'since the (;ITat Europe.lIl \
"a.r'" 
hut abo till' phrase" ao; from H)T
 " \\ hen the
' .In' de"cnbll1g- 
the re-settlement of our ci\'ili"ation. I t "'ill be ,1 phrase 
corresponding to another phra...,- \\ hich \\ ill certainl
 be used, 
to \\ it, " hefore 1<)14." 
What that settlenu-nt \\ ill he no mortal can tell: but that 
it will he hroadh' one of two kinds is certain. 
It will either 'he till' consequence of our defeat or of our 
\"icton': and accOlding to the one or the other, one or other 
ul twò compldeh' diff
n'nt Europe.1Il scheme:. \\ ill emerge. 
The former contingency i,; called h
' \'arious names: ",\ 
"tatl'ment of war aims b," the -'nib": "The ending of 
what is now a uo;eles'" struggle' : .. Peace" ithout .1I1ne:o.ation 
or indemnitie:-." nit' dearest of thO"l' pha"e", the mO:.t 
direct and uncompromising, \\'a<; used b
 Lord Lansdowne 
when he said that \\e- -that is Europe and her ancient ci\"ilisa- 
tion-now ealll/ot reach certain aims which' \\l'r(' our objects 
.It the inception of the" ar. E.lCh dnd all of these phrase" 
ar(' synonymous with an accept.1ti0I1 of defeat hv the \\'eo;tern 
Allif's: a snrrender by them of the ohjecb which they set out 
to defend when Gerl11an
 challenged ci\'ilisation three and a 
llalf year" dgO: an .Hll11is"iun 1>\' them that the tredson to the 
.\lIiance in the East has rendereù it incapable of success, 
and a eOllslqllcnt recngnitinl/ as a þen//al/cllt e[, melll llmong 
1(S of a 1lCiC alld mighty .....ïaú--a Celltral EII/'oþc nrgalliscd 
under pfllssia anù i1lheriting PrllssÙlII methods al/d traditiol/. 
This immen
eh 'strong nO\"{'1 thing, the outgrowth of \\'hat the 
{'xpansion of - Prussia had .tlready shown throughout fift
 
Years, will be the master factm-the determinant- in the 
1uture of Europe. 
rhe alternati\'e, which \\ mIlù follm' npon \\ h.. t \\l' call 
most briefly" \'ictory ,. or, at greate'r length, 'till' putting 
out of action of the Pru,.sian military machine," "ill sel no 

uch great Central Europl'an 
tate t :;"tablislll'd at aU, hut tlw 
exact contrary of it. It \\ ill sel' the belt of peoples who affirm 
their (;erman race and feeling (a belt not more than about 500 
miles .It its longest from north to "outh, from tll(' Balti." to 
the .\Ipine passes, not more than 't5o mile" .It its \ÙÙl'='Ì 
from past to west) ldbouring under the "en
e of defeat, con- 
scions that th('y challenged Europe and that Europe pro\'Cd 
their master' organised under mil' or lI1an
' (
O\ ernments 
a..; ma\' best ...uit them: llisarmed; the author" of the'ir 
aggression punisheù, and the mas" of th('m re'luctantly ùe\"(Jt- 
ing a con"iderable part of theÏ1' energie-; to the economic 
repdr.ttion of the e\.il the\' han- done. 
rill' Europe emerging from snch a \"ictul y wonld make cer- 
t,tin of Irel' acce,...; to th(' Baltic and to the Black :-;ea, and would 
br composed not onh' of the large inùepenùpnt nation", Eng- 
I.md, France, I tah, Pol.lIld, the (;ern1.ln States, the 11agyar 
State, dc., hut al;o of ma11\' "mallei nation" defineù dS neãrh' 
a-; pos",ible h
' their natiòn.i1 consciousnes". rherl ,,'oulel 
he .1 Ruumani.l much larger than the Roumani.l of 1<)14 ; .1 
Southern Sla\' State somewhat l<lrger: d Clech-1Iora\'ian 
State of Bohemia: and probahly small, indepenùent bodieo; 
to the' north and ea"t of Poland, of which Finland would 
ccrtrlinh- be one. 
It is 'utterly impo,."ible. and has be('l1 from the beginning 
of hostilities, to 
ay \\'hether the Allie" can accomplish their 
purpose or not: wheth([ the ma"tery of what io; c.11led " \Iiùell(' 
Europe," that is, of the Prussian sy",tt'm, \\ ill e...tabli"h itself 
or no. Those politicians who ha \'e holdly prophe:.ied wit hunt 
cea",ing on hoth sides that their system \\'as certain of \'ictOl y, 
ha\'e maùl themseh'4' upon eitlll'r "ide quite equally con- 
temptible. The e\'Cnt only Cdn detellnine. Goù is the arbiter 
of \'icton'. 
But while this is so, it l)("hO\ I'S u:.10 unùebtand the mateIi.lJ.; 
out of \\ hich alone thlse two po",;ihh' fllture
 l'<1Il be con- 
,.tlllcted. It is a point upon \\ hich \Y(' are hea\'ily handicapped, 
and upon which the enemy b
 which I mean the (
erll1ans 
organised under Prus"ia- hd\'e the great aeh'antage of c.om- 
prehen"ion bao;Ld buth upon their central position and upon a 
,.pecial attention to the matter in their contemporary literatUlc 
and academic stmh-. 
The \\'e-;tern nation;;;, as a whole, <:.tooù indil1"erC'llt to or 
ignorant of the East of Europe before thi:. war, they wen' 
largely ignorant of their great ("('ntral ri\dl dnù of the \ast 
liC\\ State \\'hich it \\ dS de::-igning. fhey were Iurthcr 
in- 


gularl
' nnfdmili.1r each \\ ith the prublem:, of his Jlcighbour. 
Ho\\ many educ.tted Englishmen or Frenchmen bdore tlIi" 
\
'a
 could han:' 
ho\\'n 
'ou ,upon the map, e\'I'n roughly, tIll' 
111mb of the' Pohsh natIOn 
 How man\' men could h.1\'c toll 1 

'
JU 
\'Cn. in th(' hridest fa"ltion, either the history or the presC'llt 
dhtIlbutIon of :-;1.1\' and Italian cultun upon the \driatic? 
How many ('dllcated Frenchn1l'n or Italians hold lTen a bro.1I1 
general \'i
'\\ of till' relation" betwel'1I í.re.Jt Britain and hel 
Ikpen<Ìl'ncil". How many Engli...llIllC'n could h.lH' l!ra"n 
for you the linl' of l!emarcation bCÌ\\C"Cn feutonic and Ldtin 
"peech in the 
ether1.ll1d,,; the nature of tlI(' clea\'agc 
crl'atee
 by t.1li
: _the' fundament.I1 religiou
 probkm ai:.o 
attachmg to It. l
.\'en no" , dftl'r thn'p and a half years of 

o terrible a tutoring, one reaù.., continualh' in tht: Fll'nch 
and Italian paper:. articles which 
h(Jw that "till' writer:-; han
 
no conception ot what is a national freeùom fur the Endish, 
the relation between tonnage and military action o\'cÌ-sea". 
()ne sees continually articles in English påpers, which show 
a corresponding ignorance of German influences in Scandina via, 
of the :\Iagyar attitude toward-; 
he alien rule of Hungary, 
and even. the elementary question of ,-\lsace Lorraine- 
t
lOugh tlllS last has been right in the fo
efront for a gener.l- 
tlOn, and though there depends u!Jon it the whole future of the 
enemy. 
, If only \H' could sl'e Europe as it is; if onl
' the pictnre uf 
f.urope as a whole had been put bpfore \"Olmg people in the 
school,: dnd l'nin::rsities, \\'itil what a llÍfferent spiJ it shoulù 
we now be entermg our discussiun with an enemy who 

l(),'s thorollg
l:v: under"tdnd his Europe, nut in it:' psyciiolog,\, 
I1ld
'ed, hut 111 Its external relations and it
 geographical dnd 
r.1Clal facts! .. . 


East and 'V cst 


file 1Ì1'"t great f.let which we mlbt gra...p io; the contra"t 
hetwl'en till' Ea"t and the \rest. fhe ancient civilisdtiun,: 
of 
I
e "'est had arri\'Cd bv a long historical proce",; at .1 
pohtIcal 
tak of mind highh' differentiated and national. 
fhe conception of human life iÎI these societies was one deter- 
mined everywhere by nationality. So true was thi
 that e\"l'1I 
wh('re the process ot unification Wd'" quitL' moden
, as in Ital\'. 
or brgely artificial. as in Belgium, this "worship of nationalit\: , 
was so strong that it bore e\er
thing before it. .\.maÙ's 
first duty was to this idea of the nation. It W.l
 hdrùh' 
que:-;tioned 
a\'e by a ,"cry 
mall minority of \'ery unpopul,ir 
men. It was acted upon-and this war has been the' most 
tremendous proof of it-a
 en'n religious emotion has hardl\" 
eaused men to act in the past. Ther!" had come to be some- 
thing s
lcred about frontiers as there hdd been in antiquit
 
sOJl1etll1ng sacred about the walls of a cit
. 
[he effect of this great force was felt in a thousand ....-a'"s. 
It. weakened the co."mopolitan claim" uf n'ligion: it strangêI
" 
ahenakd C\'en 1H'lghhou.-ing peoplc-s one frum the uther; 
it certainly O\'erCdnw forces that :-;hould .Ippdrentl
- ha\'c be(,11 
:.tronger than itself. For inst.lI1Cf', it compktl'ly mastered 
th.tt tremendous quarrel between the po"sessors and the dis- 
possesseù, ,,'hich makes uur time (at any r.tte in the industri.tl 
IMrb of Europe) so diff('[cnt from anything in the pa"t: 
For ne\'('r in the polst of Europe hdS there been, as there is 
to-day. a ,'iolent contrast hetween the few PO""I',""ors and the 
nMS.. disposs!""sed, but fre(' proletari.\Ils. It \\ as clearly seen, 
I say, that e'\'en this issue paled before the l'xtrel11e claim:. of 
modern p.ltriotism. The man who had nothing to lose and 
nothing to gain: whose indi\"idual and whose' class interests 
\\ere both in \'iolent conflict with the go\"C'rning minorit.\. 
of his fellow citzens, joined at once with that gO\'erning minorit
 
in defence of the State. 
One might digrl's
 here' to gi\"c a \'Cry inh-resting proof 
of this; a proof which, r think, must ha\'C Leen speciall
- 
noted in this country. Those whu were' mo-;t sincerely 
oppo,;ed to the religion ;)f patriutism, those whu most eamestl
' 
pleaded for cosmopolitan ideals: those to "hom suffering 
for the sake of a nation or imposing sufiering upon a foreign 
('nl'my seelllPd a sort of nightmare, were' almost ah\ay:; 
though quite unconsciously -intelbely national t
 pc:.: 
 011 
cOllld not match the long-worded lnternationol\ist of Paris 
anywhere in Englanù; 
 ou could not match the English 
Conscientious Objl'ctor anywhere in France, 
\\'1' notice, then, in the \\'est this intense natiunal feeling, 
coupled with, and expressed by, clearly limited flOntiers aJ
d 
homogell('oll
 societies. 

 ow the East of Europe presented a totall
 different picturl' 
in this regard. There \\a
 hen, it is tlU<' quit.. as much as 
ill th" "'1.::;1. strong conuuunity feeling, but it ,,"d:O a commuuit) 


, 
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1r-eling difft'r,'ntl
. de'fìned; largdy h,. rar in many pl.H'1 
..till mort' b\' rdigion, al.,o, hut lh'. hy langnJg., The sym 
pathie.... \\Ïthin . teh grnnp, inten..e a... th,'\" wer,', 1olmf'd ,I 
complex which could ne\'er be quit<, n'
oh'ed. and which 
would alwJ.Ys leave unsati...fied minoritie... and on-'r-lapping. 
The curiOlb may consult thost-' map" (the best of them 
ha\'e been prepared by Gt'rman
) in which Europe ea...t of 
the German language-line, ea...t, that i
, of Pomerania, Saxon
 
DJ.\'ariJ. and lhe "-\u,;tlÏan )Iark, i... s...'t dO\\ n in v.lrious colour.. 
now to show the diftcrencl.... of fl'lig-ion, now of 1.111guag.. 
now of race. 
It i... a mo
t complicated pattern in which islands and colonies 
of lhe Sla\' and the German, the Catholic, the Orthodox 
and the Protestant. the Ctech, the Polish, the Lithuanian, 
the Serbian, and c\'en the Turkish and the Creek tongue" 
make a bewildeling show. Then you see a lonely Sla\'onian 
dot right near Berlin, an archipelago of Ge'rman points on 
the Lower ,"ulga ; Roumanians infiltering \\Ïth )Iaygar amI 
Saxon colonist,; in the Sewn Tuwns; l'urks cut off right 
up in the Xurthern Dobrudja, Greeks in a strdnge .. dia,;porJ.,.. 
\\ hich cowrs all the littoral of the Levant from Constantinopll 
to Ale"andria. If you turn from these modern 
tatenwnts 
to the historical maps you get another impn;s
ion of compk\:- 
it\. \\hich reinforces the first. You han' almost \\ith en'1"\' 
gènerdtíon for the last four hundred ,'ear;, a ceasele';s change 
of political allegiance, frontiers and groupings, and one ri-;ls 
from such a stud\' \\Ïth thc impression that the Ea"t stiU 
h.I'" in it li\'ing traditions of its nomadic past. 
Geographicalb; the main condition of this state of affairs 
Xorth of the Danube, is the pre!'oence of the great Xorthern 
European Plain, though that, of course, is onlv one of a great 
number. The fact that the sea" connected \\Ïth that plain 
are closed 
eas. the Baltic and the Black :::iea; the immen"'e 
re,;en'e of Asia stretching out eastward: the uni\'ersal ea"l' 
of \\ ater carriage; the absence of stone in most of these 
regions for building and for the metalling of road,-a hundred 
othel material points could be cited. )lore important than 
these (for material caU'ies ne\ er suffice to expl<}in history) you 
ha\'e the racial temperament of the 
lav and his neighbours: 
vou han the recent memory of the conquering Turk dnd hi... 
religion: vou haw the influence of the Greek and the Latin 
Chl
rches Ílleeting in the pagan belt of Lithuani.l. .-\nd you 
ha\'e that odd and most producti\'C accident whereby a 
wedge ot wild pagan Ï1n-asion thrust it,-elf in beh\l'en the 
Xorthern and the Southern Sla\'s a thousand years ago and 

l'parated them by the mas,- of the )Iagyars. 
In thi", highly complex and to some e'\Ìent fluctuating 
society of Eastern Europe there stood out at the moment 
when it was cr\'stallising one great State. the State of PulJ.nd. 
It wao:. not a State \\lth exact frontiers like those of the \rp"Ì, 
hut ib people were homogeneou,-, and it had the immense 
ad\'antage in such a welter of ha\'ing permanently excluded 
hoth the :\Iahommedan and the Pagan, and of bâll
 dt:fìllitdy 
Irestall ill ideas, Xothing is more striking than the contrast 
in such a town ,IS Posen (Posna). The ne\\ Prussian building 
and furniture are barbarou..., e"terior to Europe; the old 
Polish character in decoration and all lifc is "c"tern and 
ci\'ili-;ed, 
The story of the last 200 years is the story of the super- 
s('s"ion of this normal unit, thi" Poli,.h State, which is naturallv 
the fly wheel or centre of the Eastern European system b,. 
three artificial groupings: three European arbitrary executi\ e 
Powers dividing between them political authOlity owr the 
Ea<;tern :\Iarches, and, in the process, attempting the murder of 
Poland, The.:;e three Po....ers were the Prussian, the .\ustrian 
and the )Iuscovite, represented by three reigning fdmilic'" 
(all German), \\ hose various arrangements throughout the' 
period were all bas('d upon these two conception". First, 
that such a chaos of peoples, religions and tongues could onl
 
he- ruled despotically; and, secondly, that the Polish people, 
the one really homogeneous, conscious and permanent de- 
ment must be' suppressed in order to allow the"e despoti....m-; 
their free play 
fhe conclusion of all this is that we have in that belt of 
country which stretches from the .Egean to the Baltic, a 
hattlefield between two political ideas. Either it will be 
dominated b
' ",orne-thing alien to anyone part of it hut common 
a,; a despot to the \\ hole -that common (;o\'ernment \\ould 
mean under modern circumstancc" the great Central European 
State informed bv Prussia; or \'ou would ha\'e a considerable 
number of :::itates \'arying in 'importanc(', and, pl'rhaps, in 
degret' of autonomy with a great Polish State as the norm and 
chid of them all. 
But there i-; much morl' lx'hind the problem than this 
political arrangement, To the Fast of that belt of which we 
J.n ,peaking lies Russia-to use the old familiar term, perhaps 
no longer now an accurate one'. The two outstanding feature" 
of what wa.:; once the Rus.;;ian Empire east of the Lithuanian 
:\[arch arc (I) immcnse natural resource " and (2) the absence 
hnth of internal capital and of intl.rt1:J1 human initi.tti\. 


for till' d,'\'dopm.'nt of lho 1',. ourc ., To the;;;p lWO mam 
I...\tun, \en man\' mu.,t hl arld...d-that tht ontIpt tn tn.' 
....e.l i... throuidl 11..11'\11\\ ":.1tl' ill foreign h..lnrls or by pon., r\i..- 
l.\lIt and ict' hound: that communication..,' are '.;fill rarl' 
aud population a... a whole still spar,e'; that there i, no 
,l\ enue for trade (in the rentral and Ea.;;tern part) to the 
Xorth or 
outh that the great part of the products available 
are the product, of the Xorth (no tropical or sub-tropical 
Dependency), etc Rut tl\C' immens\' potential rf'';ourcf'S 
couplr.d with th,. .1h"'I'IlL of c'lpit.II and initiati\-I art; the 
two main thing"'. 


"Middle Europe" 


It i",. or 
houltl be, the clean'st point in the whole European 

ituation, that if the war rf',-ult... in the permanence of a 
Prus....ian .. \Iiddle Europ "- -already in existencl'-which 

hall control the gate..; into this land, there will follow, to the 
ath'antage of that \'ast new Stak, one of the most formidable 
economic f'xploitations in hi...tory. 
In other words, if \\'estern Europ:> were to be content 
with the solution of its own local problems to its own ad\'an- 
tage, Prussia and her modern D.:-pendencil." would yet be in 
tl1(' near future fdr 
tronger than e\'er she had been before, 
and thi, through her economic regimen of the Slavonic 
Plains and their re,ource-=. 
There is here no need for garri:'oon,- stillkss for annexation. 

omeone must find the ore, design communication" and build 
them and den
lop this immense untilled field, Capital mow,> 
hy the signing of pap"r; initiati\"e cnn",i"ts in the pre<;.:'nce of a 
few manager,; dnd foremen. 
In the pa;;;t the \\'estern nations competed with the Ger- 
m.lUS and theil Dependents in this ta"'\..., and the whole wao; 
controlled b
' a po\\erfll1 Central Government at St. Peters- 
burg. The pre.,ence of that (;o\Trmnent forbadI' economic 
pO\\ er turning into political domination: it also largel
. 
moderated the foreign economic power itseli, conserving for 
its subjects a major part of the benefits. [hat GO\ ernmellt 
ha,; disappeared. [he machinef\ and the stocks (Iargeh- 
French propert
 and ma"ked under the form ot loan,;) p.t'-..; 
by repudiation {if repudiation be' permitted- and one of the 
tests of our \'ictury or defeat \\ ill he our puwer or impoh'ncl' 
to pre\'ent it- -I nominally to the peoples on whose telTitories 
they stand; redlly to the new e\.ploiting powf'r of Pru"Sid, 
fhere must at thi., moment be a sort of fe\'erish licking- 
of" the-lips in the grcat organi
ed capitalist world of Xorth 
(
ermany as it look;; ea"h\ard upon thi... new fidd delivered 
up-Iargelv by their compatriots to their adventures. 
Thi" is the great economic and political fact of the moment. 
T t i", thi... \\ hich O\Trshadu\\',", all the edger Gennan dem.lnd... 
for peace, and therefore it is thi,> which none of the dupe.;, of 
that demand notice or dehate 
The next of the great political departments to b.
 surveyed 
in the present European position can be dealt \\ ith much niore 
hrieflv because it is and ha" long been fulh' fdmiliar to Ene-li...h 
opinion; I medn the economic and politicJ.l question defined 
\\ ithin the old limits of the l'urkish Empile a" it stood bcfOle 
18ïï. Ewn the Balkan problems-a 
ymhol of that com- 
ple\.ity of \\ hich I han' spoken-ha\" been studied hen' in 
some detail and han been in their largest lines for t\\ 0 
generations, a commonplace of our foreign policy. 
Here the i,sue i" almost a-; "impk a" it i.... well kno\\ n- 
conditions rare enough and \\ dcome enough, H('aven knows. 
in Foreign Policy 
Pt'ac, 'ith all II1Zbeaft'1I Prussia ..ould IlcCt,>sanlv ml'all the 
dt'þmdt'llC< of an t !:istent Turkish POfÁl!r 
t'att'li at ('011- 
stalltinoþl,' uþon that great Cel/tral Europt'all .",rate 'ù'hieh it 
is the obJCct of tile Olemy to {'I'mt,'. 
It is ob\'ious enough that such a "ituatiun would close the 
Black Sea at the will of till' sucr.."',;ful PO\\\'I, In other word" 
it \\ oul(l consolidate that eConomiC gIip upon the futUl:
 
production of what was once the Russian Empire, which \\r 
ha\"C seen to be a consequence of such a peaCt. It is equdllv 
obviou,: and equalh' a commonplac1 that the Xarrow, of 
Con
tantinople and tht' Dardanelles are not onl\' the door to 
traftìc frum the Black 
l'a: they arc the .. nodal point" of 
power and commprcp mO\ ing from and to the Ea.,t. The 
railway" to re....tore .\"i,1 :\Iinor, to recreaÌl Syria and :\I.,so- 
potam'id. \\ ill start fwm the Bosphorus or (more prob,lhlq 
pa....s under it in a tunnel. But the're i,; something more. . \ 
still "-tanding Turki"h Empire \\ ith Con
tantinople dependent 
npon Pru.;;sia as it would lll'cl".,arily bl, would be economicall\' 
dl'\Tloped and for military pill po,;e... organised by its suzf'r,tÏli 
One hear-; a Lertain amount of discussion as to where thp 
limits of restricted Turkish Power \\ ould li.' in lase of a 
negotiated peace' Huw far north of Bagddd the "ne'\\' 
frontier might lie, whethel it b. dth i.....lhle m practicable to 
re cue .-\rml'I1Ï.I, \\ hen in 
\ ria or PoIk"tiu thf' line mifht 
1)(' dra\\ n, All thes\' di...cu..."'ion-; .Ire futill' in till' absenc, of 
\'idol\', for no line could he p,'rmanently Il\'ld, On tl... 
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further or defl'n
in "Ilk of am"lin" Olhani",>,l '(11\ \\ !'uld h.l\ l' 
in the north nothing for lüì""i.1 ol ,III .lIml(1 I'm\l'1 \\ 011111 
han' ce.I'ied to 01'. I It thl' 
outh ,111\ \\'I 
tclll 1'0\\ 1'1' or 
PU\\ er" \\ ould be workillg, \\Ïth "\ ery dist,ll1t b,bc , .ll1d "ith 
their communicatiOlh malitin1L'-and therdore costh', sluw. 
and highlv \'ulnerabll'. ,-\gdinst them ,'ou \\ ould ha\'. , \\ ith 
ùirect Lland communication" (which timp \\ ould indefinitel
' 
imprm'e) a ldrge population, grc'at potl'nt.idl .' lOnomi<: n'- 

ouro ", the \\hole org.lIlisl'd under the donunaÌlon of :\hddl.' 
EuropI'. that is, uf the Pru""i.m s
'
Ìl'm ami capahle ot .m 
indefinite' dccretion in ,n.tlth and arm..; rill' i..;-;uc wonld 
not be ùoubtful fur long: J.nd remember that it includl' the 
Isthmus of SueL. 
[here ,,('ems tu bf' floating through the minds of those who 
still thinl
 in tf'l11b of the old Europe, a map of the Xear Ea..;t 
in which prm'inces could be can'ed out frum \\ hat was former!y 
a decadent Turki..;h Empire and held, as they were held 111 
the past, hy the matenal superiority uf "'estern ci\'ilis

t;on. 
1'herC' seems to be a still rooted conception of Britain still 
in Egypt and now al"o in :\Iesopotamia; FraÚce, perhap
, in 
Syria, Heawn knows \\hat in Pale<;tine (a buffer State for 
Egypt perhap
) cOlltinuing a calm and 
mkrh' rule "ith nothing 
before them to fear. The conception i..; wildIv unreal! 
\\11ate,'er nominal frontier" werC' dl a\\11 up h
 'iuch a Treatv 
thev \\ ould not l}f' frontier'i marching with what we hm'e ,,0 
long thonght of a<; the moribund Turkish Power: thl'Y "oukl 
be frontiers marching with an outlier of tl1(' l\lid- European 
State. \\110 surrender" in thi<; mattC'r to the conception of 
,1 new artificial fronti('r i<; surrpndering not only the Le\'ant, 
hut the Isthmus of Suez and the gate to the "\sian sea<;, 
It is hen', a'i ev('rywherc, in thi..; enormous field. Ri,'al 
forces are at \,'ork which will not tolerate each other and 
onc of which must control th(' future, 


. The Adriatic 


ThC'rc [('main t\\'o point;; of difterent intere'st, the Baltic 
:md t!}(' _ \driatk, Victory \\ ill open the Baltic and place 
npon it a Polish Port; wiiI tak(' guarantels for it
 remaining 
open and \\ ill prevent- the alternativ('-a complete control .bY 
:\Iid-Europe of that sea and of its trade Hut that alternative 
of a Prussian Baltic. weakening though it \\ould he to tl](' 
\Ve"tern Powers, is nut so s('rious as the ('orresponding efie'd to 
the south upon the Adriatic and the' .Ægean. A negotidted 
peace creates a Balkan Peninsula which is a part of l\Iid-Europe, 
.l dependency of it, and a political and- militmy way for it 
to the 
Iediterranean. It puts l\Iid-Europe upon thf' Adriatic 
and the .Egean for good. 
o paper can sa\'e that situation. 
-\n unddeat('d Prussia ordpring and moderating its great 
C pntr31 Statf' ha<; immediate acce"s to thl Balkan States: 
thc \Vestern Po\\er:> ha,'c nothing hut long, round-about, 


I'''pl'n..;i\, , tl'dion", allll J1('riIOlh COnll1lUllic ltiolh hy .l. 
,\t the lirst thre.1t of IlIptUll n'n if tlWrt were no OpclI 
cun
rol .llre.ld\ e'\.C'rcised- the :-hon,,, and thl:" 1,)1 Its frum 
1"Ì1la all thl' \\a} ruund to the Dardendle..; would be their.... 
Victory \\ ould make the Adriatic an Italian S, 1, and \\ ould 
retain its placr in the cÎvilisation of "'e...tern Europe. It 
\\ auld leave the :\Iediterranean much what it i
 to-day; hut 
,\ ith an add('d ",ecuritv-for V alona and th(' i<;lanrl" at lea,t 
of thC' Ea<;tern. \driatic coa<;t, would 'he nndel Italian Lontrol. 
rhe oppositf' of \ ictorv .whatp\'l'r "011 like' to ",tll it _ 
..;oml' call it a rea"onahlP pi aCL" other.., "Ill rend.-r. othpl,., 
treason, others common "I'n<,e, dIU} so forth) trl'.1t\' llI,o-otidte,1 
in the present statl of affairs, an instrull1:-nt õf \\
aÌlTl r 
kind, e\'('n supposed to be final, which would lea\'e PnNsiJ. 
a..; <;1](' still is, erect and strong, would also nev",..,arilv lca\'e the 
ports of the .\driatic mid-European. Strat('gicaliy that "a 
depends upon its eastern shore. The western one h.1s no 
harbours and no security. The eastern is a mass of deep 
\\ .Iter cha
nels, covered islands, hiding pla('e", of "'l'curity 
for submaune work, and for large fleets a., wen. 
Look at it how you will, ('verv political problem yuu e'i:amine 
in thi" husiness, ('\'ery inquin' )'ou mak(' into the afect" of thi..; 
or that geographical settlement turn" upon th(' helt of 
llebateahlc' land in \\ hich there has been such \'a<;t mo\'en1l'nt 
up to quite the immediat(' past, \\hich i", therefore, to thi, 
d.lY su complicat('d a pattern of raeI', of religion and pulitical 
aff('ction: the belt which lies ea<;t of th(' line a.long ,\ hich th(' 
(
erman tongue ceases: from the n('ighbourhood of. nanttic 
round the Bohemian Plain, down the mid-Danube and ",0 to 
Istria. If the upshot of the war be that these marche..; fall 
under the general infh}('nce of what the ('nemy is neating - 
a grC'at Pru"siani3ed State in Centra! Europe-and becomC' 
the outlil'rs of sHch a State, there follow consequence, linke'd 
one to the other which stretrh from the domination of the 
Rus<;ian Plains upon on(' ,.idC' to the domination of the Eastern 
:\Iediterranean upon th(' other. \Vh('th('r that influence h(' 
called economic or militdrv matters little. :\0 conc<'s<;ion 
npon the \\'est dimini"hes the character of this issue, and the 
only alternati,'e is a State' of affairs in which the Prussian 
miÌitary power shall no longer exist for the cong('ri('" of 
people to the cast and the south to lean upon and to look 
up to or to seek a<; a model and a guid('. In that alternati,'C' 
one great State would be the natural counter -weight- the 
Polish State; and that is why the fate of Poland is n(,c(,
-3arily 
the test of the whole affair. Such a conclusion ,",ould sef' 
the German nations lying within their own boundaries and 
the'spirit which has dri,'Cn them to this great crime again"t 
Europe exorcised. 
If we do not sre that end, the \\" estern defence of Europr has 
heen in vain. For \\ithin a generation that which threaten
 
it to-day would b(' far stronger than it was in the mon1('nt of 
our gra,'e<;t p('ril thr('.: years ago. H. BLLLOC 


National Shipyards 
By Right Honourable George Lambert, M.P. 


Jlr. George L((mbcrf, JI.P.. uJas for fm 'wars Ci1.'il Lord 
"f Ih(' Admiralty ((lid has ban for some fi,ne p((sl olle of the 
.\, 'eresl critics of G01' Ynmellt .\'((1'(([ polic)'. H, therefore 
"'rile,, ,f:ïllt high authority. 
T HE German<; are d6troying our mercantile tonnage 
faster 
han we arc building it; they are building 
'.ubm
nnes .fast('
 than we are destro
 ing them. 
Such b the sItuatiOn that confronts lh in this \"('ar of 
grace 191K Let us face the situation and re<;olutèly set 
ahout righting it. 
Le,;son" for the future must h(' drawn from the ('xperience 
--<karly hought e
perience-of the past. Our magnificent 
mercantile marine, of \'ital mompnt in tl}(',,(' days of agonv, 
has been wast('(\. frittered, di"..;ipated. Inc.;.t('ad ot consen ing, 
w(' ha\'l' <,qnan
ered it. \\'hy \\orry? Look at its magnifi- 
"ent drra\' -hUlIt by pIÌ\'ate ('nterprisl hy the wa\'- -it :->eC'n1-> 
in('"hau..;tihk. "'a n
 a \\ and 0\ er the "ater ánd a ship 
.lppe.u". C,tllipuli, Salonikd, Ea:->t Africa, :\Iesopotamia, 
Jerusalem, an nf'('df'd or need va,.,t quantities uf ,.;hipping, 
11I0sth' too, in tlw dangerou" submarine Lone<;. A..; a con<;/'- 
qucncC' the British .\"a,'y, that 
uperb fighting machil1l, 
\\01" Ittert>d .1I1d di"p('rsed for the prot('ction of shipping. 
Thl'rl' h.I" been no concentlation. Th(' Ea...tern :\Ieditetr.mean 
h,b vdlue, but till' Apapa, to lI1staUCt' only one ('xampil', \\ ith 
ih pr('ciou.; c.Irgo and ...tin mor(' preciou
 lives, \\a..; <;ubmarine,1 
\\ ithin fort
 mile., of Live:rpool. En'n th., Briti..;h :\,1\ \. can 
not be in two pl.lL<'" at 01lCl. 
1'0 tho". cnol, patient, far-"ighted mln \\ho huilt thl 
Blit!
h \Ie""nti l 
 .J\.i...., ,the Empi.,. 0\\( 
 a clebt of unllying 

latlhHle. I h. h.I\" 
Io\..d tIll' Hliti,h Empil<'. fhn 


had no help frum the Go,'('rnm('nt ; \\herf' th(' Go\'Crnm('
lt 
interÍC'red it hamper('d. \\'1' w.mt tonnagl', \H' must 1
.I\'1' It. 
Britain wants it. Th(' Anips want it. Without :-lllps thl' 
great resource<; of America cannot he ma<."ed against the 
common foe. German" too, realise..; that in th(' dc,>trnctio/1 
of shipping lies the h01)e of victory, or at lea"t a compromi,:.t'cl 
peace. 
How should we ::-et about r('p13cing lo;;t tonnage Till' 
obvious coursc would haye been to aid, help, as..;i:->t thc)..;!' 
great pri\'ate yard..; that have built \\ hat was the env
 of the 
\\orld-the British l\lercantile marine. \Ve are not, how('\. 1', 
\\Ìth Alice in \\'onderland; we are waging war, so tho<,,' gr
at 
establishments were kept short of st('el, <;hort of m
t('n.tl, 
"hort of men, and the Government in it..; wi<;dom Ck":ldl'd to 
e"tahlish national shipvards. [he fiat w('nt forth from the 
:->''.It,:. of the mighty. Let th('re he national "hipyani--. -\nel 
it "as so. .\nd the l;o\'ermuent said th,lt it wac:: good. ",I'i 
this policy the result of mature thought? Cdtain!v not! 
\"hat Gov('rnmrnt has time to think in time of '\ar 
 .\n 
.\d\'isory Committee of distinguished shipbuildf'P' had L)L' 'n 
purposely formed for counsel in such aH".1ir:;. Thl, \\ ('I'" 
practical men, had been engaging in 
hipbuilding, h
c
 uu r
l'.l 
successful throuCfh the ordeal of a world'" comp('tltl0n. But 
were they consulkd? Again, certainl
 nut!. "ThL policY,ot 
('..,ta blishing . the national ship) ard.. wa..; derJd.' I b'f tl1(' \\ ar 
Cabinet. , . . The Ad\'isOlY Committl \\, not Cl,n- 
"ulted by thl' \\'.11' Cabinet so far a<; [ l
n0w h,'fon till' dl'- 
ci:-iol'." (Dr. l\Iacnamara, HOlhl of Common'-, Ikl u11h(' r 
1qth, 1917). "Curiouser and curiousf'f,' lid \li, hut 
\\ (' hdd better gf't on, 
\\ ill the 11.ltional ..;llip\,;Jrd" incn'.h,' the output flf I".... 
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in the 
ùming ':liti..dl lllunth
. That is the dominant con- 
:;ideration, The ans\\ er is ob\'Ïous for the fuUo\\ ing rcason
 : 
1. The, e t1\ only be Isb-ueh J and equipped nm" at abs.. 
lutclv .Iunonnal c')sl rher" j
 a positi\ I' dearth of labour 
and matenals for the prl.s('nt pll\'ah' establi
hment
 
2. Th Y must Lomprtr \lith the eÀisting \ards for machincn 
pl.mt. tools, and requislH ;. 
, rhpy must draw skilled labour from private \'anb, amI 
: h. adv Go'enl1nent ufficials ha,,' been making o\ertures. 
4 labour .:all only be obtained for the national to the detri 
111ent uf the prhate-\ards, a course of action which "Ill re'"tct 
Oil, and retald th! output of the \\ hule industry. 
The Gm elllment lY tilt' natiunal yard" 
hall not proCl l"d 
until plÎ\'ate v,uds art' \\orking at full pre
surc. It maY h, 
...aid, if it pro\ ' true. the national }ards are not lih.ely to pro- 
't\'d at all. The pri,,'ate yards could employ from t"ent
 to 
lìft
 thous.md m
"1T more than at present. "'here then exish 
thi
 grLat untapped re"er\"oir of labour for the national yards 
It simply 0.0""" not e"ist. That condition, therefore, cannot 
I" fulfilled. German prisoner labour can well be used fOl 
re"lamation, road making, rough construction and similar 

('mi-
killed work, hut building 
hipo; io; tout autre chose. It i
 
II udly to b suppo
"d that the GernHn'J recruited their army 
frum their 
hipyard... 
\t thl npw national \ .lrd", eWl ything ha<; to he created. 
Imagine .1 bare piece of land to be turned into a shipbuilding 
l"tablishment! On the Clyde and on the Tyne there an' 
buildings, there is plant, there are generation
 of accumulated 
"hill and experience-skilled managers, skillí'd' foremen. 
"killed \\or1.ers. Surely if unskilled labour is to be profitably 
utilised, it must be directed by men competent in thL'Îr trade, 
\\ ho can only be found where the present ship.\-ards c"ist. 
Time is national life. Ships bring food, and without food 
the nation cannot livc. The Government should rctr.lC I ' its 
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sl "P':, ad.nr'\dcùl' th(' enol' ;.-tnd n ati\', th polil 
'. fo 
err i... a failmg nut Ll)mmOn on I\' to "ar Cabineb It i,,; 
hpttLr to admit mi
takL.'; than wa
tc national ('nergy. S.\\'in!!; 
fd \\ill not ' cure 
hips. I.. t the pri\'at. )ard... he aid('d, 
eurouragcd, <;upplied \\ith men. matLrials, if neí'd be mone
, 
to dccompli...h tllt'ir fullest pos....iblt" output at the 
peedie...t 
pu-
ibk momcnt, It is not a qUí'
t ion of privati prohL 
The pri\ ate shipbuilding yards dre controlled e<;tablisillnents 
and their profit
 legulated. '''-hat the nation \\ant:- is ton- 
na;t' and that quickh' The lint" must bc cleared for ship;;. 
If Gm'ernment yards "..ould output tonnag,' fastí'r than pri\'.lte 
\ards, let u" h
n thêm bv allIDl'<\n S . Somehow our ob"er- 
,ation teachb u
 that Go\:ernment concellb-to put it mildly 
- -arf not \\ holl\' roncerncd for efficienn. "\lo
t pl i\-ate 
busine, > run a;; a (
o\'c rnment bu
ine :> ",üuld be ruined 111 
a year. 
An illu
tratÏ\" incident happened at Port...mouth quite 
latclv-last December 15th. At a \\ar nweting th(' Juniur 
1LP., a well-known ,\dmiral, exclaimed: "\\ L must h.1H" 
more men. How are we to get these men? .\ ,,'oice from 
the cro\\dcd audience .. from the doch.vard." Where- 
upon there \Va<; 
uch \ ocifcrouo; applau
' that th.. :\[a\'or had 
to intef\'ene to "top it. Porbmouth i
 our largest national 
dockyard. Comment on this incident \\.1" "uperftuou-- Only 
hy thos(' \\ ho desire to place our great "hipping industry under 
(
overnmcnt control. can the policy of establi...hing th(
e 
national )ards be apprO\ed. To them I would commend the 
words of Lord Inchcape at the last P. and O. meeting lwld on 
the 12th ultimo: .. If it i
 the intention to turn the British 
mercantile ma1Ïne into a State department, managcd bv 
officials tied up \\ith red tapp then .. we 
hall make 
our bow and ]et tIlt' curtain fall on what ha<; hitherto been tht 
:"upremacy of Briti
h mercdntile 
hipping on the Se\en seas.' 
Fl"Om 
ucb a con"ummation, let us pr..LY to be :'..L\'ed. 


Sea Lord 


By ..\rthur Pollen 


W H [X T r..turne(l to England at the end of la"t 
\\y:l... .liter ha\'ing
pent nearly 
ix 
nonth." in the 
llllted 
tat<". !call1ed that .\dnnral Slr John 
Jdli("Uf' hdd left the Admiralt\ to receiwa Peer- 
.. L, dnd th.lt' 
ir Uo' ,lyn "'em
 
s had ocen 'appointed l'irst Se;1 
J ord. rhe",- events l'OllStitutc what tlw Dai(\'Tcll'groþh quite 
'\LLuratcly described a" a .. 5C'n
ational "announcement. But 
iudging from such public comments as I have had the oppor- 
tunity of peru"ing, a great variety of sensations seems to ha\'e 
heen e"cited. A good many people are plainly at a loss to 
under"tand the 
ignificance of what has occurred. 
::-;ir Rosslyn \\'emyss, save for his appointment as Second 

l'a Lord 
i" month,> ago, and his more recent promotion to 
.lcling a" Sir John Jellicoe's deputy, appear5 to be almost 
unknu\\ n to the pres.., or tu the general public. Thi.. may 
.,ccount fOJ a certain lack of enthusia<;m in the r('ception of 
the new
 of his promotiun. Similarly the cau"e..; which made 
.1 dra..tic chdnge in the Higher Command nece
5ary, seem abo 
tt> h.n. be 'n \ en' little understood. On(' paper of \Tn' widl' 
circul,ttion [ noted, published a portrait of tl1(' out-guing FÎ1
t 

"a Lord, and pl inted underneath it and in it.\lks, a statement 
t.. the dfcd th,lt this pdrticular joufIldl hdd "ne\'('r juined 
ill the anti'Jellieo... c..\mpaign.' "'hcn people sep no n.l
on 
"h
' a change 
llOuld be made, and then hear that an olnCt'J 
entirely nnhno\\ n to them has been entrusted with the most 
difficult and th(' mo"t arduou<; pust in the .\I1ti-C;l'rman 
\llianCl', they dIe nut unnaturally filled \\ith mi<;gi\Ïng:> and 

u,.,pect that tilt" l.tte holder of the po"t i" the" ietim either of 
"orne pt r"onal intrigue or' of a co\\ardly 
ubmis
iun to pn ,,, 
d.ullour, and <.;{) look upon his "ucce
50r as a þis-alla- .1 
chuice \\ here there i..; no choice fhe facts of the position an 
ùi.lmctrically oppo
itl tu what such peuple 
uppo
e. 
'h" readet-. ma\ lemember that some time heforL :\[1'. 
B.\lfour reronstitutl'd his Buard .\bout thirteen montlb ago, I 
pointed out in tht --e column... that 
uch a rccon"titutiun \\a.., 
ue rl ,an, that the ta:>k of ;,dectiun Wd
 e"tremel\' difficult, 
.1IIt! that it "ao; t'''ce-",dingl
 unlikely, 0 ob
 'un'- wer(' thl 
indicatio!''' of compctenc! in thi... gra\'! matt. r -th.lt :'Ilr. 
B.Ilfour LOuld rL:>t 
.tti""fied with hi
 fir:>t, 01 ..\'en "ith 
 'ond 
choice of ad\ is. rs. I 5aid thi
 bpcause tlw first choice wa" 
alreadv known to him. To tho e who "han'd m\' doubb of ,I 
\'Cdr '
"I. and have not('d what ha..; occurr('d heÍ\\ een thl'lr 
;'''pn ,IOn and th pr(-,ent date, \\ill haw' been more ;,urprispd 
that the second choic,' ha" heen ;;0 long a-coming than that it 
ha<; at last h en mad(' It is lllln('r"""...an tllPn to ""plain tf) 
tll'm, a" it \\ould he ungrariou... nuw to "pl,tin to other..., 
pr . .-!\' \dl\ tilt' fibt uf th(' l.\"lIts of I.I"t \H'l'k ".." int \'it- 
,,,,,.. It 1-- unf0ltulI.\tc til.tt tl1, I' fldIl--ition" L.l11nut O,-
Ul 


without inflicting pain. The Bl itish public i... c'\.i:r<Ø1rdinarily 
loyal to it
 f,n ourites, and particuldrl\' to it... na\ .II l.n um ite s . 
.\ Idrgl' sLction of thL public. which 1m ,car" hcrtore the war 
had taken ledl trouble to ..;tud\, 11o\\'dl ,.Iffdir". W.iS led to 
hdie\'1 th.tt the grhlÍnL
s of the: Briti...h na\'y lh..'ll\ cd "uldv 
from the ,>eaman;;hip and 
tate..,manship of Sir John Fi;;her 
and depended on the lcader"hip of hi" chief plLpi.l and suc- 
cessor. It was shocked \\hen ewnts at (
allipoli led to Lord 
Fisher'!) retirement. It is shocked no\.. when the gallant and 
popular officer, "ho had the full confidence of the nation in 
hi
 command of tl1(' Grand Fleet, has to make way lor another. 
fhis mental dio;tre
..; i" depply to he regretted. but it cannot 
be a\oided. Old ðtimate
 of per-..onal "orth and abilitv 
formed in times of ppace are constantly upset hy the rndc 
l"ealitie uf \\ ai, without those \\ ho ha\<< formoo tho""" e,>ti- 
ma.t('s being ahle to reali"e ('"actl", how the UP"l't has oLcurred. 
For the moment it i... hest to lr 
n' this my...tery une"plained. 
It is mOle to the purpo"e to 
et out why the" ;ccond choice" 
is a !'ound choicp, It nM\' be ";OlUe ('on
olation to 
uch people 
to know that the officer who 1'> now 1'n,,,t Spa LOl"d i5 whelc 
h.. i..; becau
1' it i:> \\ ar, al
d nothing eb.
, thdt has !>hown him 
to hL what he i
 
If, theldOlt', I am a-ked what the rec"nt changp.., in the 
Buard of \ehllÎl.llt} "igllify, my 
impl('--t answt r i", to 
av that 
.It last \\ (' hd\ I an officC'r appointed FÎI st Sea Lord, not b('- 
Ldtb' of hi
 
eniorit\' in the Xa,,'\, Li
t, nor hecau:>{' h(' is 
bles,.ed---or cUP.ed- -\\Ïth a newspaper or popular rl'putation, 
but 
imph 011 mnit ...11lmn in \\ar. I wa" in \Yashington "hen 
Sir Ed" ard C\Nm joinéd the "'ar Cahinet, and an enter- 
p1Ï
il
g inten'il'\\ 1'1 a"hed n1C' wh
 thf' Premier had put .11l 
e,,-rall\\a\' manager, preo;umably Ignorant of the "La ati:air. 
.It the head uf the Bl;j...h Xa\ \". I replied that he had done 
-\J for thealmo
t incredible, but nl verthcle<..",,, alid nason, that 

ir Etic C;cdde
 h.ld ...ho"n himself to be the light nldn fOl the 
}lldL\ J nst a..":\Ir Ilo\l1 Cl'orge pa
"e.l m'l r all the popular 
jJolitici.UI" and cho f' tllf' ablc
t man he knl'w for the mo
t 
difficult jJu.,ition th.lt d ci\'ilian c.ll1 till, ,,0 now Sir Eric himself 
ha, pd

f'd over all thL' aek rti
('d ,-\dmirab and appointed 
thl' prowd man for th, mo:>t di fficult post a na\'al officer 
1I1 fill. It i<; natural to a,:k in \\ hat th.. proof consi..,b. 
In thl' .Irl\" 
t.lg..- of the Wd!' thl C\ idenu' of Sir Ro"s]vn 
,r"In\: " merit.; mu!ot l'ither have bepn slender or wa" un per- 
('(.in'l\. for when Sir S,Kh.\ ilk Carden fell ill,.1 da\' or two bpfore 
tIll., 1.I..;t and 111o;;t di
d...trous attf'mpt to force th(' Danlandle" 
H.. Ir-.\dmir.tl dp T
obo I'k \\.I
 .Ippuinkd to "ucrl'pd him. and 
Í\\O ofh" r
 ....'nior to him \\('Jt' p.I'-
etl Ohr hy till"; pft f, rm('nt. 

ÎI HI ,...1\ 11 "1'111 Wd 111 If tlIP , II not.1ll l"oreL,thh' 
}'n_itlon lUl ..l l
<:,.. -.\dlllÏIdl tv hnd hillbL'lf :>uddL'nly and 
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nnexpectedly subonlinate to hi,.; Junior. Rut it b in the d.1Y'S 
\\'ork to accept thf'..e thing" \\ ith ..impiL' lo
'alty, and it would 
be no compliment to the pre"ent Fir;,;t 
f'a Lord to ::,p!ect 
that for congratulation which e\'ery na\'al officer must look 
upon as the most ob\'ious and elf'mentary of his duties. 
The fact i" recalled to show that in 
[arch H)I5, "'hitehall 
did not \-ct know their man, and likely enough becausf' he had 
not yet bepn gin'n hi
 opportunity. But it was not long .in 
coming now It i., known th.1t on him devolwd the chId 
share in the na\'al part of the 1\\ 0 e\'acuations of the penin- 
su]ar, and that the na\"al lJdrt was the chief part But hi" 
wurk at the b.1ses prpvious tu this and his :,ubsequent work 
",hcn he 
Ilcl'ef'ded 
ir John de Robcck in command of thc 
)Ieditelfanean. seem harùl\' to be J..nO\\ n at <Ill. 
Thf' abandonment of the" Gallipoli ad\'Cnture coincided, it 
ll1.1V be n
m('mbf'red, with the bf'ginning of thc enemy's sub- 
màrine acti\'Ities on a large 
cah' in thc middle ..eas. The 
)lcditerranean command Wd" not ]imitcd tu the )Iediterranean, 
and it included the carl' of at If'ast thrcc lines of communica- 
tions to òifff'rent large arm,' hascs, and necessarily im'olved 
the closest co-operation with thc French and Italian fleets. 
Few if anv naval officer.., thcrefore, ha\l
 e\'er undertaken 
<luties more difficult, more extensive and \'arious, or more 
complicated than those which now ff'll upon thc new C -in-C 
I sce it has been stated, on thc strength of hi" ha\ ing com- 
manded the \'c
scl in \\ hich thc King once visited 
 
Eastcrn Dominions, that Sir H.o"sl
'n \remy"s enjoys a reput.!- 
tion as a courti('r. This is about as illuminating a remark 
.IS to Sd\' that hecau"c he wcars a monoclc he has a reputation 
êh d dand\'. But it i" true that Admiral \rem"s!; is, in the 
hest sensc"of that much hackn('ved tcrm. a man "of thc world. 
It was this fortunate circumstànce combined with a perfect 
acquaintance \\ith the French .language th.1t ..moothed his 
diplomatic path with our gallant na,'al Allies. He illustrated 
in short, but in an unexpectf'd sense, the dictum of :Kf'lson, 
that thc b('st of all negotiators' was a British Admiral backed 
bv a British fleet. The Paris Conference, d('cided, I under- 
siand, and thc df'cision \\'as in p,"ery ..ense gratifying, that an 
. \llied 
 a \'al Council was to bc established. I n acting with 
such a council Sir Hosshïl ""em\':,s h.1S his :\Iediterranean 
n
perienc(' to guide him. " He has to welcomc a new ally, thf' 
{"nitet\ States, as an addition to thos(' \\ ith whom he ha,; 
dealt beforc, It is sun']y a happy augury that these complcx 
relations will he handlcd at tl1(' British end by one whose 
knowledge of the world, whose tact and diplomatic accom- 
plishmcnt ar(' unquestionable. 
Howcyer, the e<:;5('nce of the Chief Comm.md to-day IS "to 
gct, first, out of t]1f' Bribh :\aval force and then out of our 
.\llies, the maximum dynamic effect against thc enemy's 
..:ffort to cut our !'ea communications. .\s most compet('nt 
ubscn'crs ha\T long "incc realispd, thc ddeat of the submaline 
j.. fdr less a matter cithn of nc\\' im'cntions or of mcrf' multipli- 
cation of knm"n weapons or weapon hcaring units than a 
matter of the he
t combination of 10n:e<; already in e),istence. 
Thi
 combÎlMtion can on Iv result from a righth' organised 
staff. "hat g-round i
 t]lC're for supposing that 
ir l-{ossl
'n 
\Vemyss will do bdter than his predecessor" in this mattcr ? 
Thcy an' of the most solid pos"ihlc description. They are, 
in point of fact, just th('
', that when fa[('d \\'ith those exten- 
sive, \"aried, complicated and difficult t.bks to \\ hich I ha\'c 
alluded above, .\dmiral \\'em\'.." was ahk to dcal with them, 
and df'al with tIlf'm suecf'ssftìlly, prf'ciscly because, knO\\Ïng 
exactly what he \':ished to do and being re"olute to get it done, 
he also knew ho\\ to organise the m('n at his disposal. so that 
each separate task was clearly defined and plainly feasibk. 
He profited, in other word.., h\' the gnnding e),pericnce ot 
(
allipoli, and realised that only hy <I nghtly constitutcd staff 
could the manifold work of \\ar be properly done. Thc scale 
of this achie\ ement was IMturally enough known to few. But, 
hy July of last ycar, the evidcnces of it \\erc a\'ailahlp at 
\\'hitehall, and Sir Eric Geddes had not long becn there beforc 
he had appreciatpd their meaning. It will be rel11cmbercd 
that it was almost his first act tu bring 
ir Rossl
'n \Vemyss 
into his councils. T]lf' change \\ as announced in .\mcric.l 
in the second wcek in .\ugust, I m.1
, perhaps, hI' pardoned 
for quoting from an intelyiew with me in a \\'ashington 
journal on the occasion. 
" The really big "troke i" the retircment uf Sir Cecil Burnev 
and his replacement bv (-{ear-Admiral Ros5h'n \\'cn1\'S5. I 
ha\'c not a Briti<;h :\a\'y li..t b
" me, hut, at ã ruugh guess, ] 
should say there arc probablv 101'1\' officer,: seniOl' to ,\dmir.d 
\rcmyss ,dlO haw' been pa
ed 0\:('[ to permit this officcr to 
take this position. \remyss has long becn regarded by the 
10rward school as a white hope' He was "econd in command 
during the Gallipoli campaign, \\ here his promptness, energy 
and fighting spirit showed him not only a real leadcr, but a 
man possP
;'f'd of that cool quick judgment which is of the 
c
sence of the' m.1tter in "'dr. 
.. Thp cables ..av thl' npw Sf'cond 
l'cI Lurd 1" to be relie\'cù 
of certdin dep.1l hnent.1l dutie but do lIot klln,- \\ hdt the ne\\ 
dutie" are to bc. . , , But it i" not di1ìicult to gue"" the dl.lrdder 


of the chang_ The rearrangemcnt of two muntl!<:; ago brought 
about an am.1lgamation bctween the "'.1r Staff and the BOdnl 
of Admiralty. The First Sea Lord was still Jeft as the ehi..f 
administratí\'e head of the ",holf' acti\'e Xan' and of the 
Staff as well. I expect what "ill happen is that the First 

ca Lord's functions wjll no\\' be cut ill half, that he \\ ill 
Icmain the chief professional administrator and thl Second 
Sea Lord will becomc the chief of the \Val' Stdff. It will 
represent tlw triumph of the younger school. When the great 
changes took place in )[ay, thosp of us who had fought so 
hdrd for them for 
o long approved everything tha t had been 
done, but complained tlMt the thing had stoppcd too snon. 
\\ e also S.1W that the thing could not remain stopped where 
it was. It had to h(' pushed to its logical conclusion.. . It 
looks as if Sir Erie Geddes had found an extrcmeJy ingcnious 
and 1 crff'ctlv efff'cti\'e way out of the difficult\.. If the 
appoint men t of Admiral \V èmyss' means what I hope it meam, 
we may expect to 
ee the \"ast potential po\\'er of thc Britióoh 
:\a\ y applied to winning the war in a fashion which ha
 not 
yet been applied." 
It looks as if I did not wry grcatly misjudgc the situation 
in :\ugust. \rhat would seem to have happened is >,omething 
like this. Sir Rosslyn \\'emvss was tried at the _\dmiralty 
in the task of which" he had shown himself to be a mastcr iìI 
thc 
1editerranean. It \\ as a task that had not been surcpss- 
fully met elsewhere, bf'cause it had never b('en attempted 
clsewhere. If he made good with the same success at "l1Ïtphall 
thcre would be no need for a deputy I'irst Sca Lord, but a 
clcar case: for making him First Sea Lord, In the e\'cnt 
.\dmiral ,,"cmY5s did make good. 
Significance of Sea Power 


Surely the :\ew \ car could hardly open under happi(T 
auspices. fhe developments of the last few months ha\'c 
changed the position on Jdnd to the f'nf'my's ad\'antage in 
a most disconcerting and discouraging way. But ,IS no one 
knows hetter than the enemv himself, it is at 'sea, and rot on 
land that the war will finallý be decided. Thc factor
, that i" 
to sa\', on which \'ictory rlepcnds, are still those that deriye 
from - sea power. How well the enemy understood this 
a year ago was pro\"Cd by his being com pc lied to dri\'e the 
l'nit('d States into beIllgerency rather than forego hi
 .only 
possible stroke at the sea supplies that kept thc mIlItary 
alliance against him in munitions and stores, and the civil 
populations, on whose well being and contcntment all military 
force is founded, supplied with the necessaries of li\'ing and 
prosperity. .\ year ago, when the cnemy'!, efforts to make 
peace after hi" many defeats on the Somme had failcd, when 
Presidcnt \\ïlson's last effort at <1l1 amicable arrangemcnt 
]ldd shown all the world that no 
ettlcment by ncgotiations 
was possible, it became at once clear that a ruthlc<:;s sub- 
marine attack on our supply ships would immediatcly he made. 
Those who remf'mbered the terms of the German 
surrender to America of the previous :\Iay c,-pected nothing 
dse. For, with curious and quite unnecessary candour, 
BerlÎ1., for once, instead of making a promise and hreaking it, 
entered into an underaking that was purely provisional and 
warned the world that thc objectionable sink ings would be 
resumed the momf'nt it suited Germany's cOI1\'cnience or 
necessit\". In othcr words, from the da\' whpn Yon Tirpitl. 
first thif'atcncd the \\orld with thc submarine, in Decemhf'r 
1914, until she dro,'e America into war in February I9 I í, 
C'f'rmany was never under the faintest illusion about the sea 
war being the real war. 
It is a "ital matter that ci,'iliians in all countries !:>hould bear 
this fundamental truth in mind, especially a t the moment 
whcn thc disappearancc of Russia has altered the whole 
balance of power on land. For the disappear.1ncc of Russia 
and the changc in the militan' situation that results, do not 
in the least degree affect the '"aliditv of the axiom on which 
our enemy ha<; 'acted consistently and from the first. For the 
mi1itary ;:'hangc amounts only to this, that unti
 thc .\mf'rican 
.1rm\' redresses the balance on land, the .\lh('d forces are 
possibly insufficient to obtain a df'fiI
ite military \'ictor
'. 
But, meanwhile, the f'ncmy forces are 5tIllle5s able to obtam 
a dccision in their fa\'oÙr. The changc in balance, th('l1, 
rcstores a situation gra\'Clv weighted again
t the Central 
Powcrs to equality only. ',\nd it is, at best, tf'mporary. 
fhe problem of thc da\'. thcn, is ciÙl enùmann ; how shall 
\\ e hold out till thc enèm\' force is spent? It i... largt.ly a 
n1.ltter of confidence of thc certaint\' of ultim.!te and com- 
plete succe..s. This confidence-if I ãm right in sd.ying that 
ultimate success turns on thc sea war-should now be better 
founòed than it has ever been, for the rea5ml that never hefort. 
ha \'e we had a hctter a"sura nce that a sea powf'r would bf' 
rightly used. Tlw reform of the Admiralt.", initiated by tilt' 
criticism" of last April and :\Iay, begun hy :\Ir. Llo
'd Gf'or
p 
in th(' (')ld of. the lattcr month, dnd now complcted by Su 
Eric Geddes, :,huulù form the tlUning puint in the war. 
.\HTlll'H 1'lILLL:-. 
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We Must Help Rllssia 
By H. 
I. Hyndman 


I F a pOf't wcrc inclin('d to deal with a section of national 
C\'cnt" in the pre,;ent \\ dr aftcr tllP manner of fhumaô 
H.lrd,' in The j)Yllasls, lw could find no more m,;piring 
and terrible thf'mC' than the history of Russia .\!Id Ru,;"ian 
mon-menb ,;ince H)Lj.. WC'stern Europe has been cumpletd
' 
bemu;;ed b, the succeô'sinn of transformation sccne" and 
cinema filnt" of uphea\'al which ha\'e been prespnted to it>. 
astonished obsen'ation. 
o rapidly han' e\'cnt., mm-ed in 
that great country, during thC' pa"t thrC'( yC'ar,; and a half, 
that \\e can onl\' recall with difficult\' \\hat has actuall\' 
t.lk('n place. ' . 
Fir,;t, it was assumed that Rm,sia with her \'ast population 
would pIa) the decisi\'e part in the resistance to German 
aggression, and that no long time would elapse ere the Ru,;,;ian 
armies, which had helped tu sa\'e the Frcnch and Briti;:,h 
furces from annihilation, might be heard of )n the <;uburb.... 
of Berlin. Their sma
hing defcat at the :\lasurian Lake,., 
put an end to that little orgie of optimism. Later, ho\\ c\'er, 
thc great ad\ ance of :Bru;:,siloft into Galicia, "ith the e'\:trd- 
ordinary number of prisoners taken, again raised hupe,., that 
l
ussia could play the part assigncd to her at first. Oncc 
more, owing chiefly to the lack of munitions and suppliC", 
the Russians were thrown back to a defensi\'e line, and talk 
of trcachery in high places was proved to han' only too much 
foundation. 
hortly afterwards Ra"putinism flourished at. 
the Czar's Court in all its iniamyand )1. StÜrmer arranged 
"ith Herr \'on Jagow, his separdte peace terms for H.ussia
 
term,; which would ha,-(' placed all the resources of that great 
Empire under Germa11\"s control. Then came:\1. )liliukoffs 
('rushing e"posurc of ')1. Stiirmcr's treachcry in the Duma, 
the downfall of that pro-German politician, and the appoint- 
mC'n
 of )[. Protopopofi to canyon thc "ame policy of cor- 
ruption and surrender, with the full appro\'al of the Ras- 
putini"ts and the Court. But f{Jr thc sudden attempt of the 
new administration to anticipate an e"pected re\'ulution by 
a counter-rC'\'olutiun, th(' plot might han' succe",ded; for the 
revolutionary leaders \\ ere not prepared for action during thc 
war. :\s it W<1S, the weapons of tlw reactionarie" broke in thEir 
hands, the n'ry troop" the
 relied on turned round upon the 
Go\'ernment, and the pru-Germ.1l1 Romanofts and the up- 
holders of a separate peacL were swept a\\ay._ It i<; well to 
remember that, had not the' re\ olution occurred \\ hen it did, 
all Ru"sia would alrc.ach' ha\'e been for month" under German 
control dnd Ru,;,;ian resòurce" at the disposal uf Germany. 


A wakened Democracy 


How far awa,' wc seem to bc now from that Rn'olution, 
Ho,\ heartily, IÌot only the Engli"h p('ople, but the whole of 
"e,.,tern Europc wclcomed the overthro\\ of the e'ar and hi..; 
family. \"hat gredt rcsuIt,;; were looked for in many quarters 
from C'mancipated Russia. If Russia of tlw Cnr was ready to 
ftght to the death against German aggression how niuch 
mon' determincd would be the awakened and self-gon-rning 
democraC\' of h
ussia, of tlw Republic, to organi"e all it.; 
forces aga in"t the enemy whose armies were' entrenched on 
Russian soil, and were menacing the newly-acquired Ru:,,,ian 
fre'pdom ! . 
Revolutionary Ru..sia, like re\'olutionary France, would 
rise a., ont' man tu e"pd the il1\'ader and rf'conquer 
thc occupied teIritor
 . fhat was the geneI'd I idea. Optimi-;m 
again reigned supreme. fhe ht'st-known Russian e
iles \\en' 
then mo,;t confident of the future. fhe\' feared only that 
England and her .\lli,..; would stop the --Úppl) of munition", 
and thus pre\'ent Rc.publican Russia from showing her real 

trength, 
Congratulatory deputations were th,
n sent to Pdro- 
grad, sonlt' of \\ hose members unturtunateh' completch' mi", 
undcrstooll thc po.;ition "hich ind('ed "
b not "urjn i,.,ing 
- and diftl nod greatly among them,;..Ivc..... But the 11.ltion
1I 
entlnbia...m was ,,0 great and thc Ik,;ire for common dccord, 
to "ecurc thc full fruit:' uf the re\ olution at home .lI1d on the 
fronticr appeared so 
trong. tholt the :\llied people" continucd 
to hope' against hope, ('\'en when affairs in tlw prO\'inct" 
of Ru""ia becamc dlmu"t chautic, .LIld m1tters in hl'r tn\\ n- 
looked thrC'atening imkcd. .\ comple'te forgetfulne,.,- of 
faction ami pcrmanent coalition of re\ olutionist..; of all ,;ection
 
might ha\ e <:a\'cd the ,;itu.ttion. .\ comhin.ltion under the 
le,ld,'r..hip of !\:erpnsk\', in fact, se('mt'd likely to he ,;ucce"....ful 
for a tinll'; anfl the Committel
s of SoldÎl,j',., and \\'orkmen, 
in spite ot the dtorb of the doctrinairl
 e'\:tremi,.,t.... within them, 
wen' not de.,irOlh of bringing ahout a conflict h..t\\n'n th. 
\'arÎou.; glYups. Thc PI?\ i"ional (;O\'ernment could prohabh' 
havc carnpd on safd
 \\'lulc the gTCdt f)elcgatl' ('onf('J'('nCl' met 
at 
lll--cow. and the l'OnIHI\' midlt ha\(' ;m.IÎtl'd \\itlt n..I""n- 


ablc calmnt',.,,, thl meeting of th, COIhtitm'nt .\-.sembly. 
fhi" \\ould not haw ,;uited c;"rman\' at all. _\" (venb 
ha\ e ,;hu\\ n, .,.,he Imder..tood the Ihhitilm much bptter than 
(!id the _\llie,;. I C'nin and hi-- triend..;, .lÍter ha\"Îng bef"n 
hurried through Germam' from Swit7erland to Rus,;ia h
 
:,pecial train, accompanieÎ:1 "ith e\'ery per,:onal attention, at 
once "et to work to rendtT anarch,' almo"t ine\'itable. .\ 
political and pronomic prugramme: \\ hully un--uitcd to a 
countn in the ,.,tagc of d",\'elupnknt of l
us
ia, \\ a,., thru"t 
un the people \\ ith fdl1dtical Ledl. 
imultaneou--h,.1 \\ 
101l' 
,.,ale propdgdnda of mutin) and disbandmcnt \\as carried on 
in the drn1\. Both \\ere "ucce,;sful. Keren",kv and hi" 
friend". ci\'iiian and militan', looked on "hill' their policy 
wao., "Teckcd and their pãrty combination di"integrated. 
] kmocracy was ruined in the nan1t' of democracy. 


The Bolsheyiks 


Thcl1 a suddm stroh put Lenin, Trobk\T and the Bolshc\"ik 
minorit
. in control of P('trograd, on linC'
 laid down, it i
 

aid, by the German "\lilitan- Staft; a dictatorship of iIlt'- 
g.llity wa" established in Petrograd itself a.; well as in :\[oscO\\, 
and t\\ 0 or thret' other centres the Red (;uard" \\ere trainell 
and organised by German officers into an admirable force; the 
propaganda for peace in thl' arm} on the front \\ a" cauied on 
mure svstematicalh- than c\er, aided by detachments of the 
Petrogiad gendarmery of Bobhe\"Ïk tendencies; the disinte- 
gration in the public "'l'r\"Ïces and the railroad", begun by the 
reactionaric" under the Cnr, wa
 pu;;hed e\'en further-until 
tinall) the only real organisation left in the north was tl"l{' 
political and military forcp at the disposal of Lenin and hi" 
friends Therc wa" no longer an arm\ to rc,;ist the German
 
bct\\ een the Riga front and Petrogl ad. (
enerals and officer
 
who triC'd to mdintdin discipline \\ ere murdercd or ane"tl'd. 
]>pace \\ith Gcrmany wa,; proclaimed a.; a necessity for Ru.;sia 
.md the Bubhe\.ik Sclf-Illusioni
ts actualh' thought thev c(luJ.l 
,.,ucces,;fulI) appcal to their imaginary" Ghman Democracy" 
to help them in a uniwr,;al democratic reconstruction! Of 
course, the only people who haw benefited by all thi" criminoll 
folly are the h.ai"er and hi" henchmen, Hindenburg and 
Ludcndorf. 
Yet, in the face of all thi", the C nitìed FrC'nch Sociali"t 
Party and some Pacifist,.. here in England still dccIare that 
had the pro-German Socialist International Conferencp met 
at Stoch.holm, Russia" uuld haw remained true to her engage- 
ment,; \\ ith the AIli\'-, and a new h -an'n and a 1WW earth 
would ha\'e gro\\ n up out of the t "enches, amid the soul- 
in,;piring hoch" of Kameradcn Scheidemann, Siidekum, 
Da\ id, Heine and Xush.e. rhose \\ ho bplien' that nonSt'lbe 
desel \-e to he in Petrograd at the merC\ of Lcnin and ]Ii
 
re\'olutionan" 
birri. Plechanoft, Lltheiinc Bre,;hkovskaia. 
Tcherl10fi aÌ1d other
 \\ho ha,'e giwn thcmsches body and 
"oul for more than a generation to the ,;en ice of r,'yolutionary 

ocial-ncmocracv, could tPll the world" hat 
ort of fr('cdom 
men like Lenin and hi" new :\lilit,lri"t crew stand for. 
H.ead what C\','n the 
[ar
i
t )1;\1 tott, him..e}f a Zimmer. 
\\ .Ildian and a man in fa \ our of "hat I should call a pro- 
Cerman pe.lce, "ritb about Bol,hc\'ik rule in Petrograd sO 
Idtely as December Ihth, I9Ij : 
The new (
o\ernil1ent finùs ItseJf compelled to institute a 
Leign of tel ror agdinst a populLlce bilterl
 ho<;tilt; to a military 
dictdtorship. Hence arbitrdry, \ IOtent per;"ecutiun ag.tin.;t 
t'\ en sort of e\'en :O;onalist uPI' ition, suppres<;ion of tib?rt
 
of the prt''js and freeùom of pnblic meetißg. :\lan\' Socialists 
ha\e heen thro"n into prison. Fnrther, the foreign polin' of 
I.enin, inspired b\' his oIl1\.iet} to bring about the immediatl 
pt'acl' promised to the soldiers, assumes.. chdrdcter contrdn 
to the international conceptiun of a democratic peace; anù thi. 
the r
tJler that the militarist'> "ish to lake 3ch'.lIltdge of tht 
position of a gO\ ernment 1I0t ad.no" leùged by the majorit.. 
Ilf the people in unlel' tu ,.,('cure the signature uf an anti 
df'mul'l Itk pe;J 
To form a Lenini:,t majority, J I'nin and Trot,:,ky actuallv 
Ichl"e to achnO\dedg. the ,.,npn'nh1cy of thc Con,;tituent 
_\--,;.'mbl
, the majorit, of which i" r<>mpu"'l'd ()f non-:\[a"i- 
mali"t 
oLÏ.tli,;t,; )Idn,' membel
 01 the Constituent 
\""cmbh' ha\ e !)('en dÌT! .;ted and the entire hourgeois 
, minulÎÙ'" a" \\ell. Fur tht"L reasuns :\lartofi and his 
<:ection {J't :\lani--t", pacifi"ts though th('
 are, \\ill ha\'!' 
nothing to du \\ ith the ll'nin autoCl'dC
. 
IllÎ" do,'" not mean, howl'\" 1', that thc Bol"he\'ik minoritv 
"ill In [' grmmd for on1l' time yet. They ha \'c the l'nor- 
mon" ad\ anta," of the "upport ot (;l'rman organi")ltion, 
(
erman propaganda and (
l'rnldn moncy. Thl'
- .lre ab1l' al,;o 
to hrilw their 
oldicr contingents \\ ith enormon" r.ltco.; of daih 
pa\ . I h .ir hi
h-holnd('d methods, tuu, gi\, tht. imrn'
....ion 
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of !'-tabl!' ddcrminatioll, Bot ol1h' to one or two of thp AIIipd 
_\mba

adors. but to 
om(' of the pl'uple thcBbl'i.l'''', who, 
:-",t'ing their daily life dism-ganÏ-sed and famine coming upon 
them, are b('ginning to fed "bctter Bolshevik dictatorship 
than the continuanc, of this period of anarchical incertitudp." 
It i
 indeed a desperate situation, 
o far a,., the north uf Russia 
i,., conccrned. 
:\leanwhilt-' ho\\e\'t'r, other part.:; of thi.. huge aggregation 
of territories and peoples are in open [('\'olt again,.,t tht' polin 
of a handful of fanatics and intriguer
, who arc using 
h, 
1111'anS supplied by ellcmy foreigllcrs to torce a rule, for whIch 
the country i<; economically and socially wholly unprepared. 
upon a pòpulation of Itlò,ooo,ooo soyl.;.. However. hon.est 
the;.; may be, their methods aid reaction 111 every, 
Irectl
n 
and threaten to put Russia at thc mercy of the KaIser, Ius 
runkel's and his C.lpitalists for many a long year to come. 
llwrl'Íore, the lTkraine, the Caucasu
, 
iberia and Finland, 
which han' dl'clarr.d themsch'es indepf'ndent Rcpublics, are 
ag.tin..t Bolshevik tyranny and doctrinai
c inc
mpe.t
ncc. 
Men like Savinkoff. A wntieff, Kerensky, wIth theIr nuhtary 
jriend
, are ,.,triving at this mon
ent not to 
dp reaction 
s 
Hol.;Il('vik.;; and C'el mans perfidIOusly proclaIm-but to aId 
the Social I{cvolutionarics, \\110 will con.;titut!, thc nnjorit\, 
Jl the Constituent .\ssemhlv (e\'c'n no\\' (hat th!' anarchist 
:\tn'me left ha.; gon(' ovcr 'to the cnemy), in organi
ing thf' 
>cnuinf' democrac\' of H.u
sia based upon the pf'asantry and 

he town..men aÌikc. The Social l<e,'olutionarics arc all 
rlemocrats. TI\('y are also ad\'ocate
 of th
 
.l.Ild, for the 
people. Anything short of a DemocratIc an? SOCla.1 I'ed
rated 
H.cpublic would be a defeat for tll
m. 10 attam. tins end 
thcy are red.dy to make any 

cnfice:-are makIng .great 
sacrifice... to-d.lY. But the follO\ung pomts arc essentlal to 
thcir 
uccess :- 
I. (
ermany mnst be prc\'ented from galllll!g the \ icto

 
by a German peace. for .if she docs, she \\ III us
 the dls- 
organisation of 
orth RussIa. and the resources of South anù 
Ea
t Russia. entirelv for her own ends. 
2. A new front must be formed, supported from point.. acces- 
sible to the Allies of Russia, in order to presen e the non- 
1 :olshe\"ik districts from such a disaster. 
.1. The Germans must be 
topped from .drilling .the 2,OOO,
0 
I ;L>rman and Austrian pnsoners now In l{ussla for service 
.Igainst the Allies. ,..' 
4. The Allied Governments and the { mted 
tatp<; m
lst gl\'e 
.l definite stah'ment, based upon the formula of RestJtu,tll
n, 
J{('paration and (,ilolrantees, and repudiating all Imp
nahst 
aims-a statement \\ ith which Russia mol" cnnfmnt (,erman 
and Bolshe"ü.. lies" 
5. Russian tToops 'and war \'essels Il1U
t be u,>ed to heIp the 
friends of the .\lIies again,>t their cnen1les. 


. flu' \111(';; must forthwith proclaim to the \\orld thol.t their 
fJ-icnds ill Ru!>.,>ia. are their friends, ,lIld that th fJicnds ,)f 
theil' encmr. Germ.my, are their enemie'- 
In all the affairs of human life there is some ri..h.. It is tl](' 
dUÍ\' of statesmen. as it is of organisers and men of busine..:<:, to 
L'on
i
ler a rositi,on carefully from every point ùf \ iew hdoh' 
declsl\T actIOn IS taken. But when the decision is arrived 
at, then the shutters should be pulif'd down on the otht'r 

iùe of the intellect. Further reflection i,., not onh u
 'k
,> 
hut dangerou.:; Such a situation ha
 arisen in H.u..;...ia. fre- 
mendous issue.. are at stake not only in n'gard to tht' relatiol1'; 
between England and her Allies and Ru
<.;ia hcr..;e If , hut for 
the imnH'diatt' futurc of the civilised world. Asia i,., in\"oln
d 
a.. \\ dl as Europe. 
Do what C'\'cr we may, the influencc of Ccrmanv upnn Ru..:.;i.I, 
her Eastern neigh hour must ine\ itabl\' be grf'at. rerri- 
iorial propinquity and commercial advãntage will tell in h('\' 
favour a.. timf' goC''' On. But if at this critical juncture \Vl' 

tand asirle and allow our eneme,> to dominatf' l{us
ia. without 
an f'ffort to hdp the rising allti-Gf'rmall Republic..., th('n a II 
hope of a counter-influence being effectiwly C''\.C'rtf'rl hy the 
'\lIied Powers in the futul'(' ma,' di..;appcar. Our presC'nt 
difficultil';; \\'e.;;t and East will bp greatly increased. rIw 
vast sum.:; likC'\\'i"f' \\'hicJl" C ha \'(' ad \"anced to C'na hie H us.;ia 
to rf'main an indept'ndent country, \\ orking out lwr 0\\ Il 
dC'stinies in frienùly accord" ith nations that a...pire neith!'r 
to mf'rcantilC' nor political domination, will ha\'.' bppn entirely 
thrown away. 
{Tnder thf'se circumstances, a prompt d('cision mu.;;t b... 
reached. This is not a matter only of to-day, threatening a... 
the immediate outlook may be, nor of to-morrow, hopeful a" 
we all arc of final and decisive victory ov, r the force... of 
militarist reaction and diplomatic treaèhery. It i" the end 
of an old policy and the beginning of a new. To hesitate i.; 
far more dangerous than to act. 1'01', êertainly, if England 
and her Allies display again a pusillan!1T'ou<; inepitudc, continu,' 
to debate about pros and cons while event<; an' "ettling the 
immediate issue against tll<'m, and persistently let I dare not 
wait upon I would-then the democratic Rf'publican,> and 
anti-Bolshedks of Russia will be comþelled in despair to make 
the best terms thcy can with the German invader and the 
cnormous but undeveloped re",ources of that great natinn 
will now and hereaftpr be under Teutonic control. 
There is now good reason to hopC' that thC' terrible dang!'rs 
alrl'adv arising out of the present <;ituation arf' unckrstood 3ml 
will be met with energy and dctermination. But at such .1 
critical moment promptitude is cssC'ntial and, unfortunateh', 
that has not so far been characteristic of the Allied pulin. 


Leaves from a German Note Book 


Peace Negotiations with Russia 


I T woìulrl seem that the pl'ace negotiations \\ ith. Ru;;",i.l 
han' not C'\'ohed grnt ent
1U
ia':;!ll .in Cl'rmdny. rhl'.
\'t'I.1t 
i.; not minimi
ed, but I,plther I
 It regardl'd a" bcmg 111 
it<.elf d('cisin'. There i.. 
mokt- in the flame', many 
insupC'rable diffinIlti",., .Ire e
pect
d. :!'he prc..... '
.Irns thl' 
public not tl? build cd
tle-. in tll{' 
11:. I he 
,l)blH'\ï
 

'a(kr
 
an' even nll
trustcd 111 ...Ol11e qualtLr s llanz :\1!hl1n
, .1 

ocialist (If European reputation, goes "'0 f,.Ir a
 t
,. .ttt.lC'k 
them openly in the tClm..:" Ha\L' ,Lellln and IIOb
y, 
\\ ho \\'ere for y' .t1"; br.lvc lìghters on th
' sldc o[ t
1!' proktandt, 
suddenl\' lost their ...L'n.;,.., or hol.s thC'lr. reV()I1\
lOnJ.
} I'ner
\' 
and that of their supporters (11 i\'Cn them 11110 a sItuatIOn \\ her" 
they arf' compelled to do mu
h \\ hiel! thcy 
\',ould, not. do" ere 
thc\' fret. masters in mah.mg thor decl"lOns. I 
\('\' are 
heading straight for chao,-." Xe\'t'rthel!'
"" the plll
hc hope
 
thát perhaps the negotiations \\ ith l-{u!-o";ld I11dY bnng peac! 
in the \\ est. This dt'sire I11U!-ot be "t-'r
 ,.,trong, for e\'e n _ ,..0 
modcrak a journdl as the Frankfurter Látllllf.:' i
 m
\l'
 to 
lIse thcse ,eiled threat.. if tll!' :\lIie.. ,.,hould not fullIl {Jer- 
man\",; expectation.. . 
Ú the leadel" ot th Fntent('-Lontinne lhew.\r, in 
pite of fat('. 
,Igainst thf. will ot Hussi.l .md despitl' the 
'eadine<.;,.. of the 
('entral PO\\ LI'S for a general pedre, thc\ "III on1\ l1Io1ke d 
n-al understand inn- mor(' and more diffi'lllt; for an\' dCCOI1l- 
modation \\ hich must h(' I'xaete([ ÍJOI11 tit(' Entente by forel 
is bound to h, ,l ddf'dt, hO\H'\er moderate (;elll1all\ mol\" 
he The statc!>men of the Fntent" !o.till hd\e tilllt" to n1dkl 
the decision. 'la, the\ dp<'Ide in f,l\.uur of tlMt \\ hich the 
('OI1TSC' of ('\'put.. \\ 'ill makc 11('''' ;sity for them before long. 
noac;tful t,dk o[ tin.; kind I', nC'cL'
,.II
' in order to he.1I tt-n 
the Cerman.. to b( 11' up ...till1nrtlwr. n\!'Ì1 hunll'l1 i... indeed 
great. Th( \. lack l'oal, 10r tlw winter r.ltion 
dh)\\,., of \\ arm 
Ing onl) 01\1' room fOJ each hou...ehold, 11\!' dlUol..; all 
clo'ied be,'au<.;e of the coal ...hortage the .;tred" arC' dark 
and the Dubhe hath... .m' nl1,lhll' to en! the vub!i., 110".(\.... 


It is not that Germany has no coal. But she has no miner!> 
to dig it, nor sufficicnt truck
 to distribute it. Tlw \,hole of 
the railway 
yst{'m is disorganiscd: the rolling stoch is being 
neglectctl; there is a sC'rious shortage of lubricant", railwav 
lares for th!' express sen'ices havC' been doubled whilt, ordiTlal"\' 
train sPlviCi ;; han- bC'cn con
idcrablv reduced. 
\' et thL' {
erman 
uffers in patielÍCL', Hi__ bel'r i-, thinner 
and dearer than e\'Cr. In place of tobacco lIP is gin'n hop..; 
and chicorv roots to smokc. His fat and butter ratioTl, 
small though it is alrcadv, is to he 'rcduccd on l.Hman' I...t 
hv oTIc-fifth. HI' is f('d (1\1 suh,>titutes, of "hich, Lu:cording 
tõ .In official report, there are now over tC'n thousand in 
(
ermany E\'en his daily brcad ha..; bpcomp nauseating. 
A corrf'spondent of the J' oru-,iirts rdatc
 an experience 
which is \\ orth recording. Recently hC' vi,.,ited an f'ating 
house in the cpntre of Bedin whcrc before the war he had 
bppn a rcgular customcr. Asking "hat therf' \\a.. to eat he 
\\'a<.; infornwd bv the \\'aitre
s that thcy had cake, but" hC'n 
he ó-a\\ tll!' !'ub"i.l11ce he "ould Ita\'" nòne of it. Thcrr'npoll 
the w.lÏtre"..., .111xious to plea"e, v()Uchsakd tlk information 
that they also had ..:concs, at onC' and thrcepenCl eol.ch. . HI' 
onll'rcd onr. [t was "mall in si7p and it
 colour \\ as a dll ty 
hrown. Hello :'ooner hit into it than he H"'ein'd .1 "hock, 
It wa>; all stringy within and had an abominabl( ta..te. It 
i.. 
ignificant that the l'om'lÏrts should pi int thi..: 
tor} in hold 
t\'pe. I n all probability thi... particnlar experience i
 by TlO 
me.llls unique', Four d.I)''' later, on Den'mher Iqth, the 

oei.Iii..t paper \\ rot!. "fhe gn .It m.I'
,,,, a It: not only 
hungry: tlu'y are li!erall\' ,t,1I \ ing '. 


Fear of Air Raids 


On top of all thi..; comes tlw dreol.d of air raid..,. The Bt'rlin 
Lokal-.l n::t'Î/!,cr, d p.lpcr "ith a 1000rg!' circulation among the' 
ma.....,' "', fìnù... it IlL'Cf ;.;;ary to cheer the people by attempting 
to demonstr,IÌl that (
erman air-raids on England an- right 
.l1ld proper, dnù EnJ!ii.;;h air-raid..; on Ccrmany unspeakably 
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\\ icked. It is in....trudi\ l' to ol.t"-('ITe how this r(''"nlt i.., an 1\"('<1 

t. The stor} opelb \\ ith the first visit to London. of .(
ermdn 
aeroplanes on .June 1Jth, If)I7, \\hich were so dtc.ctn:t.. ttl<lt 
puhlic feeling in England ran high. That "
'as un}ustl
abh' 
:-,eeing that English airmen h
d .attacked Frell)l
rg and h.arls 
I nlll' long before, and the Vlctnns of those raid" h
d to be 
<lvengl'[l. Bpç,idc"- London is a military centre; h.arlsrul1l' 
and Freihurg are peaceful open to\\ ns. . 
rhe (;erman reader, by being told half thl' "tory, h mad. 
to Iwlip\'t. that the German 
ir raids an' merelv retaliaton'. 
::'\ot a single word is ,aid about the Zeppelin raids on EnglaJld 
\\ith their toll of innocent li\'es. The German reader's 
memory mnst be \'pry short if he has ahead
' forgotten thdt 
KarbnÌhe and Freiburg were visited by Allied airmen onl
 
after Germany had had recourse to the air weapon. It 
!-ohuuld abo be added that practically every town in (
ermany 
i..; turning out munitions of war- Karlsruhe and Frei.burg 
included. The eftorts of t}w Lokal-.1 n-eiger art' ('xc('edll1gh' 
instructiw in respect to German propagandist method:--- 
Olw-half uf the truth is suppressed, and thl' German case IS 
ba.;;('d on the other half. 1'IH' shamclessne c <; o{ it has long 
ceased to bl' a cau'"p for wonder to thl' world. 


German Peace Feelers 


Despite the<;e attempt<; at as.;uaging their {ear<;, th
 0
rman 
peopk is n'aHy intere!-.tcd in nothing but the posslblht." of 
pe,lcl'. \"hen 1\Ir. Balfour's revelation of the Cerman Peace 
Jeelers, which were sent to London last September, became 
known in Germany, a wave of excitl'ment pdssed through 
the land. [he" explanation" of the German Government. 
halting ac; it wa" did not deceive the <;implest. Why: 
moderate men a
ked, wa<; nothing more heard of the matter 
 
Here was Germany procl,Üming to th[' world again and aga!n 
that she was ready for peace, that the hand of ff'llowslllp 
she had stretclwd out was rejected \\ ith mocking and 
corn, 
that if the bloody bu<;inc!:'s continued it \\ as all. th
 fault of 
the Alliö. Yet w}ll'n an opportunity for negotIatmg really 
presented itself, the German GOvernment was dumb. Moderate 
men cannot fathom the mvster\', or at lca>;t, they pretend 
thl'''- Cdnnot. A distinguished vulitician and journalist like 
1'hcodor \rolff, the Editor-in-Chicf of the Berliner Ta!!,eblatt 
j>; dri\'en to this confe..;..;ion, and thf' only hope 11(' can hold 
otH to hi..; COllntnl11en is to wait until 
Ir. Llúvd George, 
"the I ion of Wãlc.:," and :\1. (lpmcncPau, "tlie Tiger of 
Paris," have both fallen and yielded up their placf's to men 
more inclined to peace .\J1(1 the German lwopk read and 
are comforted! 


Capture of Jerusalem 


The capture of Jerus'lkm was discounted in the. G
rm.an 
pre<;s long before the e\'ent. There was so marked a similant) 
in the arguml'nts used that we art' justified in assigning them 
t . a common official source. Perhap..; )[ajor Endre.; gdV( 
th, ckarest ('nunc iation of what the \'ictory means: 
From a military standpoint tlw taking of Jerusalem is of no 
great Importance, Inll the political and moral effect'i arc enor- 
mous. fhe taking of Jerusalem is a filst ste'p towoInls fiUing- 
up the gaps in (;reat Bntam's 0\ erl,\11<1 communications beÌ\\een 
.Fgypt and J ndia. Thp pro.iected e\.Ìension of Crl'dt Rdtam',., 
sphere uf inHuenC'" signihps d \ en great danger, not only for 
Turke\', but al
o for Germany. fhe realisation of Gn,lt 
Britain's plans \\ould meoln the final clo"ing of south,\\ estern 
.\sia agamst \entral Fumpe, and a banier against aU economic 
""pansion \\ luch did not possess the benediction of Great 
Hritain, Onl' of our most important tasks on the cunclusion of 
peac" \\ ill be to ,,('cure the integrity of Turke}, and thereby 
tv upen the door tu the Urient. 


A German . \frica 


If that i., onL of (;ll many'" impOi tant tdsks at the con- 
clusion of peal"'. allotl\('r i>; the attempt to obtain an ( \.ten- 
. iVL coloni.tl empire tretching across Africa {rom thl' Indian 
tn thl' Atlantic OnJ.n, and cffectivel\' di\'iding- the HI iti"h 
!-ophen.... of inf]uenct in the nurth and 'the south of the Ddrk 
Lontinent, This propo!-.ed German Africa, of which IHdllY 
(
( rmans ....till dream, \\ lIuld, of course, include tht' BdgÚu 
Congo, and tllI'rl' are not a few peupk in GCllna11\' \\ho h.[\(' 
t lIP effronkry to .ngue th.lt hecau
e Gel ma11\' ha conqUl'lÏ'd 
Hdgmm, ,he ha" 1I0t only a mOlal hut .l I....u .1 kgal I ight to 
the Congo! .\nd tl1('n (
elmdns .l"k inno(,"ntl
' why tll< 
\\ orld dOt; not love them. 
fheir uni\ II unpopnlaJ it\' .Ippcars to be a "our",' o[ 
annO\anCl', t 1..,( wh\' ,.,ll<mld thn del11.l1Icl that the 
\\ i,...... 
(,0" ('llIlll('llt ought, 'JIlt of con,"idt'I.1tion to German feeling..;, 
to c,n<;url' tl1 J(}lIIl1al d' (, 'II. for 
peah.ing uf thl ' prond 
CI imp,,- and mockin lit' PI th(' Imperi.\l C"I man Go\'prn- 
ment," .llld tl11' /JIHIL J' 'qllL ['II,,,',5L[[ for lderring tu the 


.. rubber J1dtion;;; which fdl upon Belgium from tl1f' back, 
thruttlcù the Serbs anù Armenians, spoiled R""n1r1ni;l 
nd 
torpedoed neutrals.'" 


Vienna In War Time 


A Swi"s visitor who has just returned from \ïenna records 
hi" impre 5ions in the principal Zurich paper. There IS onl\ 
one topic of col1\'er..;ation in the Austrian capital-not tllP 
grave "'carcity of food, or the inordinately high theatre pi in."" 
or the Italian \'ictOlies, but only the prospect of pl'aCf' A 
non'l peace demonstration i,: reported {rom Vienna. In 
order to show their appn'ciation of the Ru.."ian peace negotia- 
tions, tl1l' members of tll(' A\btrian House\\ ivp,," Association, 
the hugest women's societv in the conntT
, decided to leave 
a card at the 
1inistry of Foreign Affairs on threl' con";lc.ItÎ\'C 
days "ct apart for the purpos{'. 
0\\ ing to an inflation of the currenc\' Which c;urpa"se" all 
record,:, money has depreciatL'd to an incredibk t''-tent, 
\\ ith the result that general prices ha\'e soarpcl to an ('xceed- 
ingly higþ len\. Provi>;ions are unprocurablf', except bv 
the very rich; and as the city is full of rdllgep..;, principally 
from (
alicia, li"ing rooms are scarce amI expen..;i\'e. For 
apdrtment..; which in Zurich co>;t about [2 lOS. per month, tllP 
:'harge in Vienna is fro! It can easily be imagined that in 
these circumstances the war is hardly popular. 
or i..; the 
army, \t a recent session of the Austrian Iklegations, a 

ocialist member asked the Minister o{ \\'ar a number of 
questions \\ hich require no comment: 
The nation had lost all confidence in the conduct of 1.he 
Armv Command. Ever\'bodv belie\'ed that successes were 
only' gained \"hen the capactty of the Austrian troops \\as 
united to that of the Germans. It was the ""eneral opinion 
that thele had been great and unnecessary sacrihce'i of lite 
\\ ho was responsible fur the complete failure' of the tirst t\\O 
iI1\'asions of Serbia? \Yhy \\a'i Pf7emysl not e\Llcuate.1 
at the right moment: \\'as there a great e
plosion at an 
Italian munition stores. whereby a large number of .\ustrian 
ðnd Hungarian soldiers were killed? \\ hu took the Loot
' 
from Friuli and Venetia? Did the Gennan Commanù c1ann 
it all? \\ hat about the 1\\0 days' plundering of l dine? 
Anot hl'r speaker indicted the army a.uthorities for acts 
of unspeakable cruelty. In Bo..;nia the troops were in- 
'<tructed to persecute the Sla\' elements of the population. \t 
lea<;t ten thousand innocent people <;ufterecl unnpc[ "''''1.rily. 
In Tn'binje the pri<;ons were filled \\Îth the 1110st respected 
citizens who were threatened with ,leath, although 110 charge 
had been formulated against them. The author of thi,; 
terrorism, General Braun, was still on the acti\'e list. All 
that the ::\linistrv of War could say in r('ply was that 
the (;overnment ll('eply deplorl'd the<;e unhapp\ e\'ents 
.\ustria has to put up not only with (
l'rmdll domination, 
hut also \\Îth Hungarian hatred. Feeling in Hungary again>;t 
the si,>ter kingdom runs high. and recently it was reported 
thdt the Buda-Pesth Town Council passed a re'>ülution in 
favour of the entire independmce of Hungary :\ Hungarian 
ne\\spaper has accentudtf'd that demand in wnnl.. which are 
,..ignificant : 
()ur alTh rol'. old \ustria, has now hegun open and systematic 
\\arfaæ ag.llnst us In the .:tir of \ïplllI.l, filled \\ith thl' 
stench of decompusing Austria, fl), instead of hinls, impre" 
cations and c.Jlumnie!'o. Everv C.!ech Ya
abond, eyelT 
Austrian ass, abuses !lung.lr,. "'1;"0\\ some \ustrian 0\\'1 
hd<; discn,,'erl'd that \'erv fe\\ Hungarian soldiers ha\ I' f.,lIen 
in thl' \\ói!r hut that \elV many have been tdkell pli'ioners. 
If thi<; ,\el'l' '0, \\C could re.ioice for tJ1(' health V and honour- 
,Ible ;\Iagydr blood, \\hieh is nlll<.:h morc necessar\" for the 
\\orId than Austrian; but the llunga1ÏLln los<;es h,.1\e be'ell 
dispmportlOna tely great, not unly thwugh the treachery ot 
the (''(l'chs, but alsu thanks tu .\u!>tridn leadership. .\ll 
this enforces the necessity of orgamsing an independent 
Hungarian army led by HungalÎan high oflicers, not by our 
.\ustrian foe Our peuple must be taught lhat \\ e Cdll 
nu longer live in community \Ùth .\nstria, \\hit'h , !)ulù (.nlv 
lead to our defeat and ruin-, J 
1'hi'" is an .Ispect of thl' Gel man Alli.l11ce \\ hich i,: card ully 
'hidden from th. Gl'rmall people. 


The Jl1annfacture on a I.lrge sCdle of' new snbstitnte' for rubber 
tvre; is leported to hd' c begun in German\', dlld it is e"pecte(l 


I,1t tllf' tyres \\ ill hp i
l .gl'nprdl us at the beginning of <\pril. 
J he works an' under offiCIal c"lltml, ,mil the cli'itJ ilmtlOn of the' 
ture I \\ ill ue regulated hv ,t. Central {)!tice flu' ne\\ in\ ell, 
hon i!J not Jl1l'rclv a (omhined spring s'"stem, bnt a matt'! idl 
\\ hich is the )"( ;lIlt ot mOllths uf e!l.pe1Ïmcnt. and \\iIl makf' the 
1110l0!' Ltoorip<; ,'omp/f'tely indept udent of forei'{n tyre m,lterial. 


.\C onlinh to a Zurich T Jl1f ..lgf', the elel trica] \\Lrl,S at Kolin 
Bohemia, ha\ ' hN'n c1o
('d do\\ II througll I.lck of cual, with (ho;: 
,l<;troIlS n ,ult;; to the \\hole of the ,",unuunding Lountf\'. Four" 
t en t,"'.I', a.nd "\
 \ ilia conll.l1unitit:
 oI
f' \\i
huut light Eight 
,.,ug.lr rehnen ,ele\ en loIrge null'i, 15 t'ngllleenllt-. works, the raIl- 

 '\\ orl. .111(1 llum"rou<; other industJ 1.11 eA,\bh"hments are 
all l'bligcd t. tl'P \\ 01'1.. 
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By Green Patch 


O 
 a rhilh, damp night b...t ,.,pring w( had dinp(l 
v.ith the ofticers of a field amh.uJance in the littk 
wooden hut that hou.;ed their mess. A hean' 
action had been in progress for several day,." dnrin
 
\\ hich time flU' Gf'Tmans had been forced out of a notable 
stronghold, and had retreated sullenly, hara!:>Sed by !11t' 
infantry and pounde'd incðsantl
 by the guns. Dunng- 
dinner the arrival of spnoral loads of patients drew mo..t of 
the officers awa\' to the dressing station. 
The Scene here was typical of a field ambulanct' main 
drt'ssing station rluring a "show." .\mbulance cars, drawing 
up in tront of tlw door discharged their quota of patients. 
,\,..i,.ted b
' orderlies, tllPse' silently straggkd into the hut, 
standing for a moment confused and blinking in the stron
 
acetylene light. Stretcher cases, carefully lowered from the 
racko.: were carried in b\' the bearers,'and laid in a. neat line 
along' one wall. Hot drinks, coffee, cocoa and soup were 
rapidly dispensed, and so were large beef sandwiches- -to 
all who could take them. Dre"sings had to be examined 
and, if necessary, changed. anti-tetanus serum administered, 
records completed, and in general the men prepared for 
their trip to the casualty clearing station. 
A"- th(' hot tood and warmth began to thaw their stiffen('d 
hodies the wounded became more talkatiw, and little epics 
of the tight were bandied about in Tutnmy's trench language. 
There was no complaining-there practically new I' is; 
grousing is rt'served for matters of real importance, as, 
:for inst,l11ce, when plum jam is too prevalent, or "bully" 
t.lkes the place of the expected fresh meat, or, still more often, 
upon the distribution of fatigues. The men's equipment 
and the stretchers were wet thru).lgh, and plastered with 
putty coloured clay, which is the winter liw! y of thr line. 
llcre and there a man, utterly exhausted, fell asleep on a 
bench or on the tloor. One' stretcher ca
e guarded with his 
arm a German helmet. 
\Ial1\' carried little odd..; and ends of 
the usual trashy nature, whidi are so much prized as som'enirs. 
\\"e boarded a returning ambulanc(', and proceedpd slowly 
along a road thick with traffic. rhe mud was had. and small 
pools disguised treacherous holes that were a constant 
menace to springs and axles. _\ run of two miles and the car 
(lrew up at an ambulancp station, near a siding of a line of 
trench railway. Here' a " hospital train" of small low trucks 
wa" being loadpd by ambulance men with rations, stretchers, 
blankets, bales of dressings, a jar or two of rum, and 1'\'eD .1 
case of oranges for the forward posts. 
TI1I' gasulene engine, a squat little monstrosity, of the pit- 
head t
'pe, wa.; clanking and snorting in its (ksire to be off. 
and being presently gi\ en its hedd by the driver, a philosophic 
wag in a tin hat, jolted it
 load of truck..; into motion. The' 
sceneT\" was not remarkable- dolrkness and a thin rain blot- 
ting OlIt the 1.ll1dscape 
The train, gathering way, shortly attained a speed of about 
IS miles per hour. \\"e pdssed a tramway control post and 
the dri\Tr's man establishe'd a " block" in the line behind 
us by the simplt' expedient of holding up a red lantern. .\ 
few minutes sufficed to reach tramway headquarters. This 
wa..; a sand"bag hut, constructed (so true is th(. railwd) man'" 
homing instinct) inside the remains of a French railway 
station, lying on the outskirts of the \'illagt of r --. 
The night wa" vocal \\ith a medley of sounds, near at hand 
the clicking of the motor engine, till' crash of the guns, the 

harp scream of the shells gradudlly dying away into a purr, 
the llistant rattlt- of machine gun>; (well called by the men 
.. typewriters "). \\'t' turned from watching the flare and 
flicker of German star shells ahead to find the tramwolY officer 
speaking-. .. Good evening, I'm coming up to Ì)- 
\\ ith you, to ...ee if e\'er
 thing i.. correct. 1111' engine is on 
1whind now, \\ e push in from here." 
""e seated oursclye'i on the front truck, and were soon off. 
To the blast- p('rson seeking a !WW sensation, I would unhesi- 
t.ltingly recommtnd a night ride un the head l.nd of a trench 
train, a"- ha\'ing its little thrills. ) our trnck, propelled by 
ih clanking \'is-a-ttrgo, dashe,; ahead in uncanl1\ fashion, it 
bting too ddrk to see much of the narrow tråck in front. 
En'ry cun'e gi\'e:; a sensation of fl) ing off into space, and there 
i.; always the chance uf a hole in the track. In a few minutl's 
\\e Wl'ì-(' passing through tll(' ff.mains of S- \\"ood, 
a bit of ground that will remain to France for all time sacred 
with ...acrifice. l\\ice We' crossed a small stream. 
The sounds of gun fire \\ ere increasing in volump, and 
Bashl':> could he seen on all sides, and it was apparent that 
\\ p were dr.l\\ ing near the centre of things. Suddenly the 
train enterpd a 
mall cutting. .\bo\'e us a couple of machine 
guns were raising a mo::.t internal clatter -busily engaged in 
SO\\ ing- an indin'Ct harr.ll!e' on the enem\"s linl'. On emerl!ing- 


again into tilt' open, Wl' found ourseh'('s running acro;;;: a 
!--h.lIlow \'aHe\'. Beyond this loomell .m indio;tinct mas". 
.. That's th-I" Ridge," 
aid G. 
\\"l' dr('w in at the foot of tht' slope, and ,.aw in front our 
(le,tination a tunnd of ruoll1V dimensions into which tl1I' 
track ran. On entering the 'plact' one percei\"pd several 
dressing !"IlOms and sln'ping- qtIarter"-, opening off tlw main 
"haft. .\ number of thl" tidd ambulance bearers, who were 
stationed here, un the command of a sergeant, hegan 
carrying in the stores we had brought up. 


A Hospital Dug-Out 


Having ascertained that the train would not leave for nearly 
an hour, G. and I procured a guide and set off to \"isit one of 
the regimen
al aid posts farther up the slope. The going 
w,,:s bad, OWll1g to the torn nature of the country-the ground 
bell1g a mass of shell holes, trenches, and ,\ire, and after much 
floundering and a stiff climb of about a quarter of an hour, 
we arrived co\'ered with mud and rather breathless. An 
ope!
ing on the face of the incline gave access to a long passage 
slopll1g downwar
s at an angle of about 20 degrees. A hun- 
dred \'ards of thIS, and we entered a low room where \H' 
found- the battalion medical officer and one fro
 the field 
ambulance. In bunks men were sleeping, while seH'rallightlý 
wounded reclined on the floor. The atmosphere of the place 
was very substantial. It seemed largely composed of char- 
coal fumes from the' bra.;ier in the centre, but tobacco smoke, 
the odour of damp chalk, chloride of lime and well-worn 
clothe" struggled nobly for the a<;cendanc\'. 
We lit cigarettes and enquired about the- clearing of patients, 
supplies of dressings, ration.; and so forth. E\'(,T\.thing 
appeared to be going well. :'.Iugs.of tea were handed around. 
.. You're being relie\'ed shortly, Old Thing," said G., "what 
price a hot bath?" .. \ ou'll be ao;king nH' next if I care to 
go on leave," retorted the M.O. " :\Ieanwhile, Bill and I 
are scratching along quite comfortably. One lump plea..e, 
dear, and no cream." 
We emerged into the fresh air, accompanied by several 
lightly wounded men who were able to walk and a squad of 
bearers carrying a stretcher Cdse. The descent wa'i a tedious 
proceeding. It is mar\"t'llous how. it was accomplished at 
,lll by the bearers 0\ er that ground in thc dark, but 
they finally got their patient safdy down. As the party 
rmcheù the level, a Í<'w Hun shells began to bur
t on 
the Ridge. .\t the train parties of hearers were carr
'ing 
stretch('r cases from the tunnel to the trucks. This took 
time, and it was some minutes beJ"or(' the walking wounded 
were helpcd to their places. Someone flashed an elec'ric 
torch and an officer ordered him sharply to put it out. 
Finally the car<; had their fullload-25 patients. The motion- 
less forms on their stretchers covered with blankets on the 
forward trucks, and the lightly wounded filling up all .the 
extra space-an irregular patchwork of white bandages show- 
ing in the dark - the reo;t heing almost invisible. 
f asked the driwr if shelling smashed his track verv often. 
quite frequent, sir," he replied. .. We sometimes get 
tìw or six breaks in the track in a night when things are 
quit'!, aud the Germans can hear the train coming up, or 
\\ hen there is a 'show' on. The shrapnel is all right, but 
it gets my wind up when he drops H.E: on the track, in front 
and behind and then starts un thf' train." '\ 
f!lP engine was already humming, but something seemed 
wrong with its internal pconomy, ao; the regular beat ga\ e 
plac(' to a series of asthmatic coughs and finally ceased al- 
tog-ether. The dri\'('r was engdg('d with its levers \\ hen there 
was a shrill thin scredm, and .t whizz-bång pa"sed o\'er the 
trolin and burst a few \'ards to the left. Tlw \\ound('d 'ob- 

en'ed it silenth', and \\:ith little show of intprest. :\ numher 
of things fnllO\\nl, kicking up shO\\('rs of sparb and mud. 
TII(' driwr, \\ ho was crouching OWl' the engine, quickly got 
the train in motion, (Oh, moments that seem long as years." 
murmured G.), and we drew slowly away, lea\'ing the "tra/e 
in progress. f heard a man with his arm in a sling remark 
to a chum: "Hf' certainly done his be'>t to kiss us good-b.'('." 
Gathering specd we raced through the cutting, under our 
friend" the machinegur
. which wcre stillgidngtongue. The 
rest of the journey wa
 une\'entful. One could only think 
\\ hat a useful meth(xl of clearing this wa..., compartd to tll(' 
slow and painful jolt of ambul.lI1ce wagons o\'er bold roads. 
The train drew up at the, hub of the fidd ambulance 
"tation, and orùerlies came out to assist the wounded into 
the haven 01 warmth and light. 
.. ,\11 0ff, 1>o\'s, first chang-I' for' Blighh',' " call<-.d a sergeant. 
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Gern1an Rule of Native Races 
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By Bishop Frodsham 


Bishop Frodsham, llOúJ Canon RcsidmtÏtll:\' in GlouCt"stt'Y, 
7:orkcd for sct'Cl/tecn 
'cars in Queensland. being Bishop of . 
Xorth Qucellslmld fo'r dn'ell of them, His kllOî.L'/edg,' of 
German methods in the PaCljìc .trehiþclago is, thercfort' , 
Ùtfimate mId first flaud. C011trast thc oj>Îllio11S "pr.:ssetl 
Ilerc 'éJ.'llh the 't'ic,f's put Jor.card by COU11t C:anill at Brcst- 
Lito'i'sk last 'tf'fek: .. fhc fael that thc 1Ur/Î'i'. ) of th,. German 
colonics, desPite th,' greatest di[iìculties and tilt' slight 
prospects of success in th,. struggle a{!.ainst an f1Icmy ma1l,' 
timcs superior, and disposi11{; of u11limi{,-d o't'erscas rcin- 
forcc11lC1lts, hal't' through thick and thin 10ya1Z" adhered tv 
illfir (;a11lan frie1Uls, Ú proof of their attar/mlc11t and tllfir 
resolve -IInder all circumstanccs to remain ï['ith r;,rmmn', 
a proof .t'llIâ, in saiol/sness and in iJ:'áght lar nceeds eury 
possible d01/fHlstration of ïC'Îshcs by i:oting," 


P ROFES
OR LOWELL, of Han'ard nÜ,-cr,;it,., hd-' 
done wc:I1 in emphasising. the moral duty ".:hièh ha-, 
been laid upon the .\Ihed Powers tu ddn'er not 
only the smaller nations of Europe, but ,;till .nOll' 
the unde\"Cloped races of Africa and of the Pacific from 
the horror of German domination. .\merican and Engli,;h 
tra,'eller" are almost im'arìabh' misled b,. what the,' see of 
nati, e people" under German "rule. The,. are imprèssed by 
the organisation. They compare the buildings, the sanita- 
tion, and the. regulations" ith regard to natÏ\'e labour, with 
those under British or eH'n .\merican rulp unfa,'ourablv to 
the latter. \\ hat they do not see is the cold inhuman pòlicy 
of nati'-e exploitation that lies beneath the German colonising 
porIcy. 
The 
\mericans in the Philippines and the Briti"h in their 
spheres of influence make many mistakes and raise man
 
troubles for themselves by treating nati'-es as though they were 
hlack or brown replicas of democratic, ote!"s, but the,- regard 
thcmseh-es as trustees of the raCes which arc yet 'in their 
minority. The Germans, on the other hand, regard the un, 
de,-cloped races of mankind just as they would regard wild 
animals "ho are capabl<' of dumestication. Some they con- 
sider to be better shut, while others arc worth prcsef\-in
 
and propagating, so long as they beha,-e them,;eln's and 
sen'e the purposes of Gel many . To put the matter baldly, 
the English and .\mericans look upon the undevdoped 
races of mankind as human beings" ho need looking after in 
their 0\\ n interests, while the German:' regard thel11 as human 
beings, perhaps, but as human beings of the slave ,'arieÍ\', 
To hear .t Gernldn talk on a hotel verolndah in the tropics 
about the nati,'e races i,; wh.1.t one would imaginc an aucient 
I--raclite would say ahout his duty in caling for the children of 
(;ibeon, who were allowed to ('"ist just he cause they could 
split wood and draw water. Cntil this truth with reg,trd tu 
the Germans i" recognised it "ill be impossible tu get their 
colonising methods into proper focus. 


Pacification by Bloodshed 


The pacification of tlw 
outh Sea Islander" by the Germoll S 
probably nenr im'oh'cd anything like the ,'olume of blood- 
shed which \\as the case in East and South-\\'est Africa. The 
Berlin official reports enumerated the nati"e losses in Ea:-t 
.\frica on on(' occasion at 120,000 men and ieOmell. Thi" re- 
port, and \"on Trotha'... infamous proclamation that the 
Herero;;, male and femé1le, armed or unarmed, were to be shot 
.1.t "ight, are treasured in the Imperial archi,'p,> as records of 
their successful colonising methods. The ma"".1.cres of nati"es 
in all the South Sea lsland
 may not havt' reached more than 
a tithe of the fì.gures in East Ahica. and no Island proclama- 
tions like \"on frotha's hav(' !"eached the outer world, but the 
fact remains that a fine manh' ran- hao; been tamed bv tl1<' 
(
('nnans somehow or another': At first, after the process of 
pacification. they scurried a'\'<\V like frightened rabbits 
whene'"er thev saw a white man. .\n .\ustralian has le- 
counted how lÌ(' stood on a hro.ld white road in the neighbour- 
hood of \\ïlhehu,;ha\'t'n in Papua, which ran through com- 
I ati, cly "ell-populated countrc There wa'" not ,L llolti,'e 
in sight. They preferred to slink along through the scruh 
to ;,11.lring a highway" ith a whitl, man who might b(' a Ger- 
man. fhis fear hao; been remm-ed. It did not p.LY the Ger- 
mans, who r('quired labour on their plantations, th,tt the nati,"es 
,;llOUld fly like frightened anin11.1s or die like rotten sheep. 
rhe nati,'cs to-da,. arc \\ell cared for, but let them raise their 
voices as frce mên \\ ith I ights and opiniuns, and tl1<'Y will 
he treated a.... thf' Eplgian
 .md Poll'.... .ire treatf'd under :-im- 
ilar cir('umstdIK\ nl(:
' are nut "urmbu. I hey are "uli.l 
tact", as c\;el) III LIl \\l'C) h.l'> Iud pcr
onJ.l kWJ"kdg uf Gt:r- 


man colonies knows well. 
fhe methods b,' which th(' GemMn" maintdin thc :-ub- 
jugation of the n.iti,'e races in their colonie" turn not onl\' 
upon the force, hut upon the nati,'e 0\\ ner:-hip of land. Here 
e
periencl' in the South Sea..; cast,; a ,'aluable light upon 
darke
t Africa. .-\11 O\'er the Pacific the nati,-e'-o ha, e bp('n 
from the first inclined to sell their birthrights without 111 th(' 
least comprehending "hat the transaction actuall
: ml'dnt. 
Similar ignorancf' must be credited to white men who did not 
realise at first the complicated character of land tenure 
.lmong all the South Sea Islanders. l-nder the natiw law:- 
of custom it is impos,;ibk for any indi,'idual to 
eIl rights 
which belong not to him alone but by reversion to hundreds 
of others abo. 


l\'" ative Rights 


Thi;; mutudl mi"under"tanding led to extraordinary re"ults, 
:\[Cn 
old and bought land in Samoa alone to 
uch an ð.tent 
that it 'Hmld ha,'e necessitated reclaiming the foreshore for 
twenty-fin: mile;; out to sea all round the island in order tu 
satisf
' the claims lodged by the white purchaser;;. :\"ollation- 
alit
 of traders is altogether frep from complieit,. in the 
pernicious policy ot land-grabbing, hut care should be taken 
to differentiatc bet\\ een till' action of traders and the action 
of Governments. The American and British Governments 
have upheld natiw right.; throughout the Pacific. The 
German Govemment, on the other hand, not only condoned 
but facilitated the transfer of land from natÏ\'e' ownership. 
By this policy the Germans afkcted the whole future of the 
islands in a fashion destructiw of nati,-e freedom. 'Yherever 
the\' could. the\' bore down natiw opposition with brutal 
forèe, and though their purposes "ere generally effected by 
such methods and peace restored thereO\', it was upon term.... 
which meant perpetual servitude to the subdued. This 
point should be umkrstood ,'ery clearly hy all who wish to 
e'itimate the German colonial question from a moral stand- 
point. 
The Briti"h polin' ,\ ith' regard to nati,'e land has entailed 
difficulties in the Pacific which did n()t arise in German 
colonies. In Fiji, for in"tance, the Fijians adopted advice 
far lIimte life, preferring the pleasures of landlordism tu 
irksome work on sugar plantations. But the Fijians are 
free meu because the,' ha, e their feet firm ou their own land; 
the Papuans. the :\larshall and the Caroline blander;;, on the 
other hand, while under German domination, '\ere not free. 
The,," had to work under am" conditions the Germans con- 
sidci-ed most profitable to Gl;rman capitalists, because needs 
must when hunger driws. The que
tion is, are the Allies 
prepared to hand the South Sea Islanders in Papua, in the 
)Iarshall and the (aroline Islands, in the Bismarck Archipelagu 
and in beautiful Samoa, back to the hopele
s servitude of 
landless men-a servitude from which the .\ustralians, the 
Xe\\' Zealanders and tllP Japanese ha,-e delinred them? 
fa this question only one answcr seems possible whcn the 
facts are known. 
The British and "\merican pulicy of trusting the people 
may haw failures, but it .has s
ccesS('s impossi?le to G

man 
slaw methods. \ case 111 pomt has anSl'n In the GIlbert 
and Ellice Islands, which arc adjacent to the :\Iarsha\ls. The 
inhabitants of these islands ha,-e bepn bewildered by the war. 
They are naturalh' warlike, but their martial acti,-ities ha,'c 
heen sternly reprèssed by both the German
 and the British. 
That these two grPat "hite r.lees, whose "Isdom had caused 
wars to cease in the islands, should b(' .. ,'isiting each other's 
islands and driÙng home the spear" made the "hite mm 
seem more human. The fact that the war was longer than 
their customary tlm'e da,'s fights was not surprising, becau"e 
the white meii's .. islands . were big and far apart. .\5 
months went b,', it "as gradually rl'alis
 by the old men that 
the war was of an unknown kiñd which would not end with 
.. a little 
hpdding of blood." 
his. fact. caused them to be 
silent o,'er their own vast ð.plOlts 111 trIbal wars 
fhen it was rumoured that the nati\'l' races were being 
allowed tu t.lk(' their place ,\ ith thc Briti"h troops to fiRht 
.lg.tinst the hated t;ermans, .lud th
 ish
nds under British 
}.JI otection ,'oluntecred to a n

n. \\ hen It "as learned that 
their sen'ic. ' could not be uhhsed, but that they could con- 
trihuk to war relief funds, they were again profoundly sur- 
prised. The 'cry ide.L that ' Bi
, Fello

' Gowrnm:nt" 
needed mon\',' and not men from the boy:, v.as the chmax 
\.( theÍl bl',,:ildel I1wnt. But ,\I11'n onl<' they realiscd tl1dt 
thpir help "as adllall
 l\qllin'd. the dfcLt \\a" t-pontaneou:. 
111\; ndtin::, uf Olean bl,Hlll d
kcll lc,t\ c to g1\ c all thcIr 
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phosph.ltt- roy.ilt
 to p.lliioti r funds, and ".'fI' with di
cnllv 
persuaded tu limit their gift to !., I,UU', hy the wdrmng of 
pu<.;sihle future drought
. ,-\t a meeting of the labourer.; of 
the Pacific Pho:-phate Company. held at Ocean bland, by 
the request of the (;ilbcrt dnd Ellicl employee..;, it WdS .;uggested 
that each mdn :-hould give 5
. from hi" defern'd IMY. The 
Immt>diate olnS\\er \\'dS: .. \\"L' want to gin' all our dcfencd 
lMy" (amounting to about (IS a head). \\ 
l('1
 the c,:,ntri- 
bution wa
 eventudlly raised to IO
. each, the hmIt permItted, 
great di"appointment \\as e'"pre""cd. The"l' facts, condensed 
from the latest official repOl t, recei\'e greater importance 
when it is realised thdt the natin" in thi" litth- colunv arc not 
only poor, but aiL' faced by a serious drought, in wììich they 
will have to lin, frum hand to mouth for a ) edr or more. 
The olction of tll(' Ocean Islanders i!:> a \'aluable piece of 
I'\'idence a... to the humane character of Briti!:>h rule in the 

outh Seds, a" distinguished from that of (
erman. The 
evidenct: "hould warm tht' hearts of the .-\lliance fighters tu 
their bro\\n allie<; in the South Seds who, although they are 
not allowed to take up arms, are gi\"ing generous help to 
relie\'.' \\ hite women and chiidlen \\ho arc o,uffering from 
the common enemv of mankind. 
Deep down in the heart" uf all hOlw"t democrats IS the 
de!:>irc, not that this war should end quickly, hut that it should 
put far away the danger of all war. This will be impossible 
,,0 long as the (;erman flag flie;., in the Pacific. Professur 
\ on Buchh.a, formerlv Director of the Colonial Department 
of the German Foreign Office, made this point 'iuite clear in 
a recent article in Der Tag, of Berlin. After dIscussing the 
rclatiw \'alm's to (;ermolny of Africa and the Pacific Islands, 
he argued th,ü the extension of Colonial territory in A
rica 
\\ uuld not compelba te Cermany for the loss of her possessIOns 
in the South Sea
. The latter, he writes, constituted by their 
geugrdphical positiun ,l11d their e'l.cellent h
rbour,> the navoll 
bases requi"itc fOI the emphatIc repres(,llÌatIon of the Gernuln 
interests in the \'d...t dom.lin of the Suuth Sea!:> and for uphold- 
in
 till' pre"tige of the German name. Tl
{' }>ern:ancnt 10"" 
of all those ba,," , he dd(b, would nece"'''auly entaIl the com- 
plete di
dppe<lI'<l1lce of the prestige alreddy acquired, and put 
oln end to the political influence in the South Seas founded 
un the plbtige 
This German juurnal, Da Tag, docs not circulate generally 
in England. The opinions exprt'
sed by Professor von Buchka 
a.re largely unknu\\ n in England. fhey may be unknO\"n 
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ab(, in .-\mIIiLa. Thl'v me \\ell-knO\\11 in _\ushalia and Knv 
l{'dland. Hu\\ \\ell-knO\\ n may IX' judged from a Ie<.'('nt 
debate in the Xl'W Ze.lland House nf H,epre..:entatIvLs. On 
JulV Jrd la...t:\h. :\la..:..:e\', the Prime 'Iinister "tated that then 
WdS no di\ ision of opii1ion throughout :\u'itralasi.l .IS to the 
gra\ e dangel of returning any of the P,lcific bland colonie..; 
to (;eImal1\'. To this \\olrning- 
ir ]o!:>eph \\'anl added.1 
:-triking IT
etaphor: ' (;ermdl1\' Wd... a hound ready to put 
110, fangs 1I1to .Ill hOlw"t pd
 ;["r..;-b\ " 
.\meriea dnd .\u
tralia may regard tll("Il1sdw
 as the joint 
wardens of the peact- of the Pdcihc. Thc people arc desirou
 
that freedom of trdde shoul{l be pre t.f\"(J bl'-CdUS{ honest 
trade i..; an officer of peace. Thev arc desirous that the natin.; 
:-hollid hr treated as fn"" mell \\'ith righto and pri\ ilege
 tlldt 
h,dong to all human being;., bv \ irtue of their humanity. 
J hey are prepared to be patient \\ith sl(m natiw den'lop- 
ment because down at the bottom the\' believe in the father- 
hood of God, and, to quote old Thomã" Fuller. they think of 
the black man a
 b
ing .. (;od'
 imag,' cut in ebony." The\' 
are prepared to admIt Germany 1I1to the communit\' of nation
 
but not until the Germans han changed their sclfi
h cOlonising 
projects 
ummed up in the motto " Deutschldlld uber alle
," 
.lI1d han dbandolled their mold metho(J" of mili tari
m. l- n til 
these are e"tablishl'd fact,> it would he inhuman to hand back 
to tllt'ir tender mercies the colunic, of tll(' Pacific or of .\frica. 
Democracy. cann
t hope to stand upright in the jlbticc 
court of HIstory If the leaders refuse to realise facts which 
may be foreign to their own experience, or if the rank and file, 
in their desire for an earl v peace, disregard the rights of 
working n
en ov
rsea
, who m!ly differ from workers in Europe 
and Amenca chIefly 111 the pIgment of the 
kin, but \\ho are 
otherwisp just as proper men. 
As an Englishman who has lived for almost se\'enteen 
)- ears in tropical and sub-tropic,tl Au..;trdlia, I agl el' \\ ith 
\\lldt President Lowell, uf Han.lrd L'nivcr
iÌ\', has sdid 
npon the immorollity of holnding hdck the lIa'tion.; of the 
s
)'called 
;erman 
ulonie" t.
 their fonnci t) rdnts, olnd par- 
tIcularl) 111 declanng that tIll' \\ urld mll...t subdul' a milI- 
tary autocracy that goes forth conquering and to conquer, ur 
the \..orld \\ill have no p{'ace. l\1oreover, the oppn,;sion 
of one race by another must, as far as possible, be removed. 
For that reason we cannot consider the retUln to Germanv 
of her former colonies that their people may be exploited à::. 
th{'y ha\'e been in the past." 
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CÌtizenship 


By Dr. Charles Mercier 


T HE social state is not peculiar to mankind. :\Iany 
other animals, from the ant to the elephant, have 
adopted it. Even plants, and parts of plants, such 
as the fluwer of the daisy have adopted it, for of all 
aids in the struggle for life the ::.ocial state is the 1l10
t efficient. 
:\Iany de\'ices olre employed by both animals and plant,> to 
"ecure thcir survival. Some, like the boa-constrictor, trust 
tu their strength of muscle; some, like the lion and tiger, 
to offen
ive weapons \\ielded by great muscular strength; 
some, like the tortoise and the hedgehog. to defensi\"e armour ; 
>.ome, like the moll' dml the eartll\\orm, to burrowing out of 
danger; SUlnl', like the s\\ ift and many "'ea birds, to the 
inaccessibility of their haunts: some to poi...onous folllgs and 
stings, 
ome tu 
wiftness and .lgilit
.; 
ome tu houndle", 
prolificness. These and a thousand othl'1 devices aid in the 
SUl vival of this and that urganism, but of .tli devin's in aid 
of survival, none except prolificness is 
o efficacious as the 
adoption of the social habit, and extreme prolificncs;; is in- 
compatible \\ ith a high grade of org,Ulisatioll. 
fllf' race i..; 1I0t to the swift, nor tll{' battil' to th{' strung. 
It is numbers that prevail. The chid tClfOrs of tropical 
lallds arc not the ferocious heasts of prey nor the poisonou!:> 
reptiles, but the armies of insects, and if mere numbers 
prevail how muclf mOle numbers that are organised and 
I'('nder mutudl a
si!>tance .\ cloud of midge<=; mav be kille{l 
hv a fro"t or di
persed by ol 
torm, but it i..; "carcèly pUo>"ibll 
t!
 de"tro} .L l"olunv of termites or ,lll .lrmy of foraging anb 
1Ian, born de:-titute of weapon
, both uf offenc<. and rldenC\ 
lleither .,wilt nor strong in compari!:>on \\ ith mdny of his foes, 
living neither in concealment nor in inaccessible places, in- 
creasing hut !>lowly in numbers, pos
essing indh'idually but the 
oldvantagc of intelligence, an advantage of little a\'ail if he 
lived solitary or in families alone, has taken the lead over all 
other organisms and established himself against all his foee; 
and against thp rle!>tructive force<=; of nature. Thi'i he has done 
hy vii tue of hi..; adoption of the "ocial habit. 
It i<=; to combin,Üion with hi" fellu\\'" that man o\\'l.
 his 
5111Ti\"tI. It i::. by clJ1nbinoltion \\ itll hio> fellowo> that II!' h.h 


become what he is. It is by his assumption of thl social state- 
that he has placed himself at the head of all living bcings and 
achieved an astonishing degree of mastery over the forces 
and material of nature. But for his 
ociality IDdn could hav., 
pursued no agriculture, made no roads, built no bridges, con- 
structed no machines, woven no cluth, devised nu arts or crolftS 
However intelligent-and his intelligence is very Idrgely due 
to his social habit-he \\ould have remained a sa\'age, li\ ing 
from hand to mouth, and destitute of everything that make, 
life werth living to civili
ed man, 
Accustomed as he ha!> been from a pa
t of iJl1mea
1\rolbk 
duration to lh'e in societies. man cannot now adapt himself 
tu solitaIY life. Condemned to ;>olitudc, he goes mad ami 
suon dies. The social state is neCf''>SaIY to the survivdl of 
the indh'idual: no individll,ll is necessaÌ'\' to the surviv.tI of 
the society to which he belongs. The soèiety therefore take,> 
rank ot everyone of its il1(lh"idual
, ,md its safetv and ib 
welfare arc paramount owr the 
afl'ty <ll1d weHare òf each 01 
it" individual components. fhis is rccogniscd in ('\"Cry bod
" 
of social animals without e,"ception. In many bodies of social 
animals, bees, for instance, thosL indi\'iduals that arc nu 
longer useful to the State arc deliberately <=;Iaughtered. 
St'eing the paramount importance of the "oci,tI state, it i- 
1110st nece
"ary to di!,Co\('r how this !:>tat< is maintaine.l: 
<lIld the solution of the problem is cont.tined in 1\\ 0 \\ ord!:>- 
l{enuncidtion and nut\. 
I
I order that a "ociety molY cuntinue, each of ib member- 
must renounce CCI tain satisfactions, certain pleasures, certain 
activities. Each mu
t !:>o live as to allow his fellows their 
chance of living. Those activitie<; that unrèstricted would 
interfere \\ ith thc life-worthine
, of his fellow!> must be 
foregone, The prohibitions of the Decalogue must be ob<;erved. 
\\lIatever rein a man may give to his awrsiuns and df'sires 
tuwards persons and things outside of his own societ y, he mu"t 
so control his acts toward.. his fellows as not tò interfere 
\\ ith the \\"eHarf' of the societe . \ction antagoni..ti,; tn th.- 
"ociet\ a' a whole mu-t III" chl'cked ,lIJd 11'1101 1Jl{'('{1 , for if p{ 1'- 
witted it \\ ill eml in the dl''-h uction {If the -ocil'Ì\. 
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nIL' lilt, of the 
ocidy i.. paramount On'r the \\ elf.1n (If :1n
 
(If i b member::-, and 0\ el' theirli \I", .tlso : ..lIld it .1Il\ member uf 
the societ\ acts in a way injurious tu it, the society IIltbt put 
a stop to 'that action or it \\ ill at length bL destroyed. Thi,; 
is the principle that sanctions the killing or banishmçnt or 
imprisonment of murderer, thief, and other malefactors. 

ociety must put a stop to their depredation.. or it \\ ill f eri-.h : 
and tll(' d('ath of the suciety io; thl' dpath or ,.,Ia\'en' 0 all it,; 
l11l'mber
. ' 
It i,; not ('l1ough that the nlPml)('r" of .1 . [)cial ho(h shoul.1 
1,'frain from act
 injuriou,; to th.!t hudy. n\l'
' O\\(' to their 
soci..ty nut only p.!s
i\ I' renunciation, hut olctivl' duty In 
whate\Ter action is nen "an' to the e
istencp of the socieÌ\' 
(,\,pry indiddual mu
t take'his share If it i" neces;.ary fór 
the e
istence of the "ociety that a thing should he done, an 
impnious dut v lies upon every member of that soci('t} to take 
his sharp in the doing of it. If the society is to continue, 
it is not only nerp"
ary that each indi\'idual should abstain 
trom action injurious to it: it is necessarv al"o that he should 
contribute his "hare of beneficial action. He mu"t tab' 
hi., shan in the protN,tion of the society from malefactor;.. 
1I.'nc" the obligator\' ,,\.;.tl'm of frank-pledgl. Hence the 
uhlig,Ltion of en'ry citi/l'n to join in thl' hul' and cry. Hence 
till' ohligation on ('\'ery ,ubject to help in the arrest of tIll' 
malefactor when called upon in th
 King's IMm(' to do ;.0. 
Iknce the obligation of evcry citi7en to contribute to HII' 
..;upport of the police that they may do for him that duty 
that would otlll'rwi"e faIlnpon himself But his payment of 
thl' policl' doc:; not ahsdlve him from hi" primary duty It 
i.. an aid to the more effectual performance of the duty, but 
it is no suh..titutc. The obligation still remains. 
The conflict heÌ\n'cn the indi\ idualist and the ,.,ociali"t 
i.. a conflict, first beÌ\H'''n those who \\ ould rl'..trict the duty 
of the iudi\ idual to acts that are necc,.,,.,alY to the exist<.'nc'e 
uf society and thos" that arc merl'ly expedient for its welfare: 
and" couù between thu",,> who fl'gani Ct'rtdin acts a
 necr,sary 
and tho".' who regard the"e .Lcb a
 merely e"pedient; hlit 
then' has newr he en any douht or di"putf' as tn the duty of the 
individual to take hi
 share in doing what is neces"ary for the 
continuance of his society. This duty is inherent in ewry 
ml'rnher of the "ociety, and cannot be renounced or shirked. 
.\b
oh'e thf' membNs of the ...ocidy from this duty, and the 
"ocidy faUs to piece
. It exists only on thi" condition, 
and ewry society has of necessity the inherent right to call 
upon each of its members to perform this duty, and ha
, 
moreover, the right to compel him if he shrinks from the 
performance. A" to this, there ne\-er has been any doubt, 
and there newr can be any doubt. 
For tIll' be11efits that accrue to every.membpr of a ci\'ilised 
..ociet
 from his membership of it arc immeasurable and incal- 
culable First of all and most of aU, he has the protection of 
hi" fellows against aggn ssion hoth from within and from 
without. He h.IS the ;.atisfdction of hi" \'Ìt.!l need of "ocial 
intercom"... HI' ha,.. ,.,ecurity of life and of property. IlL' ha
 
the use of loads ..md otl1t'r nlean..; of communication and tran"- 
port. II,. ha,., thl' ben('fit of an organis,'d ,.,,,,tl'm of labour, 
by which he ohtain
 thousand.. of thin!!..; that he could ne\'('r 
make for hinbelf. He has the henefit uf an organised ;.yste1l1 
of "upph, b\ which, 'in exchang(' for hi.. own labour and 
ability, h.. . an o;ati..fy all thl' want.. \\ ithin hi.. nll'an", and 
han' . the thing., ddl\'l'red .Lt his \'elY door. He ha
 .m 


dol bUl.Ltdy con..tll1d"d hoth' . pro\'ilied \\ itlt supply 01 water 
and light. He h<1..., in this cuunÌl y at k.bt, insur.L1lLl: again...t 
stal vation. Hu\\'e\'Lr usele..s, hu\\ ever \\ orthle"'", huwe\ er 
obno"ious cn
n, h'e may be, he can demand and will be pro- 
vided \\ ith a roof to shelter him. food to nourish him. clothes 
to co\'er him, fire to \\arm him, and a bed to sleep on. He 
has the benefit of all the knO\\Jedge and skill slowly accumu- 
lated hy many genl'rations. HI' has all the;.e incalculahh' 
\ aluahle hl'nefit
 anri many mam' mOl e, and i... he to enjo\" 
them without pa\"Ïng the pric ? 
[ ..ay the prin': I do not "ay th,' m01W\" price The monev 
that he gin':, for the..e things, money that he mayor may not 
haw canwd 11\' his own labour and ,;kill, is only a part of the 
price .mrl not the greater part. Beyond and behind the money 
price lies the imperati\'e ine<;eapable ubligation to maintain the 
integrity of the wonderful fabric he enjoys. Part of the 
price, the most important part of the price is the obligation to 
defend the fahric if it is attacked, \\hether the attack comes 
from \\ithin or from \\Ìthout. 1"0 one disputes his obligation 
to defend it from internal fof''' , flom the murdel er, the thief, 
the rebd; but these are innocuous in comparison with the 
powerful foes that ma\' attack the 
tate from without, and if 
he i.. bound to cli-fend'it again..t internal enemil,;, how much 
more is he not bound to defend it against I'
t('rnal enemie" ! 
Shall a 1110ln enjov the hem'fits cunferred upon him bv society 
and not pay thc' pricf" ? If he takes the good" and evàdeo; pay- 
nwnt of tIll' monev part of the price, society scourges him 
\\ ith whip<;. If he l'njo
'" the goods and ('\'ades payment of the 
more important part of the pricp, shall not socil,ty scourge 
him \\Ìth "-corpions? If it doc" not, it dbl'rves the fate that 
mu"t fallnpon it. 
If ever\' citÍ/en wac; thu" di"h01l..st: if ever'!.Pne tllU
 
s\\Ìndll'd the nation, what would become of it? Ii would he 
dl'stwved hy the fir;.t breath of assault. It would "uccmnh to 
a corporal'" guard, and it would deserve to pel ish off th(' bee 
of th(' earth as a nation of thiew, and s\\ indlers. But if the 
\'ast majority of the nation i.. honest, what is it,; proper coursc 
tnwanls tIll' fe\\ thil'\'es and swindlers it ma\' contain? 
In time of peace it m. deal \\ith them -mildly. It may 
say to them, You lcfuse to join the fighting force,>? Yoil 
refu,>e to take your ,;hare of the common obligatiun? You 
rcfu"e to pa\' for the good
? Then you shall not enjoy them. 
If you refuse to pay the price. you "hall not share in till' 
benefit. Go. Lea\'f' the country to its honest members and 
betake yourself elsewhere. Go,. \\Ìth the brand of infamy 
upon you, and find a home where you can. You are no fit 
ol..sociate for honest men. This country is your country no 
longer. ... 
This may 
uffice in peace, hut in war time it is not enough. 
In \\ar time he that is not with u
 is again..t u
: and this we 
fìnd to be literally true. TIll' man who can fight and will not 
Jìght is not merely pas
ivl'ly usele"s to his country: he is 
actively no"ious. HI' not only consumes food and other things 
urgently needed hy hi., honest fellow citÍ/,'n, but experiencc 
,.,hows that he \\ill activelv assi"t the f'1ll'm\ a,; far as h(' dares. 
] It- dol''; hi,; H.,,.,t to poisÕn thl' mind,; of' hi,; kIlo\\' l"iti7ens. 
III' put.. in Parliament adroit que..tion,; calculated to di-- 
hearten his own countr\' and to as
i"t and comfort the enem\'. 
He detains in guardiñg him men who ought to be fightÎ11g 
and he give" to hi,; guard:, all the tlOuble he can. For such 
men tolerance is fo()li
h and dangerous weakne
::i, 


The Memory of Beauty 
By Algernon Blackwood 


I T bC'gan almoc;t imperceptihlr-about half-past three' 
o'clock in the afternoon, to be (.xact-and Lennart. with 
hi,; cnriou<;ly sharpened faculties, noticed it at ml"l 
Befoll' an\' one d
e. ]1/' thinks, wa.. aware of it, ULi.. 
ddlcatl- chang in hi" 
urrou11ding,; made it..elf kno\\ n to th 

:n'" s of hi", tid nO\\ to be unreliable, 
 et 
o intensely rerep- 
tl\ ,. and .tll'rt j >1' all thc'ir unrdi.tbilitv. ::\0 one d
(' .Lt ,111\' 
rate, ('a\'e tll( smalle,.;t ..,ign that "Olìlething had bC
,lLl to 
happen. The throng of p' ople mo\'ing .Ibout him relllolinpd 
uninformed apparently. 
He turned to hi" companion, \\ ho \\.1" alc;o nUl 
l " Hullo ! .. 
hc lid to her, "Ther(' .,omething up. \\'hat in thl' \\ orld i" 
it. ' 
Obedier.t to h r careful instruction ...hf'm,Hk a hundll'(l 
time. bdon' ome "')Qthing reph, \\hiÍ
 hl'r pati
'nt 'Jack,;' 
;.hL lalkd h:m- a\\are that she had not .,,]1dred hi.. 0\\11 kef'n 
oh
cn.
tion, \\..1S di"'olppointed, and let 1]'1' matter drop. 
HI' 
lId no mor('. H., Wl'nt hack into hi... ,hdl, ;.mlling 
f)uil'tly to him;.elf, pedccflll in mind, and onl\' \'ague1\- <1\\ap" 
that 
omething, he klle' not f .acth' \\ hat. \\ L....wrong \Úth him, 
an' I that hi... ('omp,1I1101l hUnl0UJ"l'il him fl.r hi... 0\' n ''lId. 



he did the humouring tenderly, and \'ery sweetly,,;o that he 
liked it, hi
 occa-.ional disappointment in her rousing no shadow 
of reSeJltmcnt or impatience_ 
1'111'; \\ as hi
 first day in the open air, the first day for weeks 
that he had ]..ft a carefully-shaded room, where the blind,; 
"e('me(I .t1wa\.... do\\ 11, and'looked round him upon a world 
...pn>,ld in gradOLb light. Phy!:>ic.t1ly, lit hold n'co\"('lI'd 
health and strength: nursing .1I1d good food, re
t and "Ieep, 
had madl' him a" fit a'" when hI' fir..;t went out \\ ith hi..; draft 
months ag,J. Only he did not kno\\ that he had gone out, nor 
\\hat h.Ld happelled to him when he wa... out, nor why he was 
the object no\\ of ,.,uch CeJ..elh" can', attention and Iovine; 
tl'nderne
.,. He rcml'mbered nothing, memor\, tell1pOlaril
', 
h.lel been :,pon
ed dt'.tn ".., a new ;.late fhat hi... n11r"e W..LS 
abo his ,i,.,tl'l wa" unfl'cogni..ed by hi
 mind. HI' had for- 
otten hi, 0\\ n ndn1l' d \\ ('ll a ' h ' He had fvrgotten- 
. \'<'r\ thing. 
fhl' Octobl'1 da\ had been 0\', rc,,
t, high, uniform doud5 
ob

uring thp ..,1'11, and moving \\'4 ,h\anI" lJClon .1 \\ind that 
h:Hl not unne 10 \f) bn', nu\\ ,tirf< d tht. \ dIc foliag" a" 
III 
,lt \\ ith hi
, dlllp.LIlionnp(II1.1 I"'ndl h,. H.L1n)! t\ ..Id Heath. 
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nd t(\ok thl"' 3.11' that IIf..lpPII to makl"' him W]IO).,. In <;pite of 
the doud,;, howe\"d, the Ila\' wa..::; warm, 
nd c.1]m, a" with a 
touch still of lingering summer. He watched the <;f'a of roob 
and spircs in blue haze below him he heard t he muffled roar 
of couIJtle
..; distant street,s. 
" Big place, that," Iw mentioned, pointing with his stick. 
There wa.; an assumed carelessneo>s that did not alto!:[etlwr hiùe 
a I'ertain sh\'n(''-''-', "S07ll<' town-eh? " 
.. Lünrlon, ow's. It',; huge, i'-'n't it ? " 
" Lonùon. .." " "he rcp('ated, turning to lonk at h('r 
quickly. Ill' said no more. Thc word sounùed strange; the 
way he said it-new. He looked awa.\' again. Xo, h(' decided 
she \\as not inwnting just to humour him; that was the real 
name, right ('!laugh. She wasn't "pulling his I('g." But 
tlw name amused him somehow: hc I ather liked it, 
" 
Ian'," II{' said, " now, that'" a nice IMme too." 
.. And so i..::; Jack," she answered, whereupon the shyness 
again de'icended 0\ er him, and he said no more. Besides, 
the change he had noticed a moment ago, was becomin
 morc 
marked, he thought, and he wished to obser\'e it closely. Fur 
in some odd wa\' it thrilled him. 
It began, so far as hc could judge, son1f'where in the air 
above him, wry high imle('d. while yet its effect did not stay 
there, hut spread gI'ntly dowl1\\anb, including ever.\.thing 
about him. From the sk\', at al1\' ratl', it first stule downwards: 
anrl it was hi
 e
treme sensitiveness which madt' him realise 
next that it came from a particular quarter uf the sky: In thc 
e.l,;tern hea\'ens it had its origin. He was sure of this, and 
tIll' thrill of wonder, faint but marvellousl\, swept, stirred 
through his expectant being. He waited and \\ atclwd ill 
silence for a long time. Since :\Iary showed no intl're
t, he 
mu"t enjoy it alone. Indeed, 
he had not e\'en noticed it at 
all. 
Yet none of thesc people about him had noticed it either. 
Some of them were walking a little' faster than before, hurrying- 
3 lmost , hut no one looked up to 5ee what was happening: 
there were no signs of surprise anywherc. .. Everybody must 
ha\'e forgotten! ., he thought to himself, when his mind gaw 
a sudden twitch. Forgotten! Forgotten what? He mo\'ed 
abrupt1\', and the girl's hand stole into his, though she said 
no word. He was aware that ghe was watching him c1o<;ely 
but a trifle surreptitiously he fancied. : 
He diclnot speak, but his \\ ondcr deepene(l. This" some- 
thing" from the eastern sk\' dcscenùed slowly, ,'ct so slow1\" 
that the change from one lI1Ìnute to another \\'as not measur- 
able, It was sott as a dream and \'er\, subtle, it was full of 
mystery. Comfort, and a scnse of pëace stoIc over him, his 
sight was cased, he had mild thoughts of sleep, Like a whisper 
thc imperceptiblc change cam(' drifting through the air. It 
WJ.S ðquisite. But it was the wonùer that woke the thrill in 
him. 
.. Something is up, you know," he repeated, though more 
to himself than to his companion, "You can't mistakc it. 
It's all OWl' tllP place!" He drew a deeper breath, pointing- 
again with his stick over the blue ha7e where tall chimne\'" 
and needle spires pierced. .. Bv Jo\'('," he added, "it's like 
a \'('il-gau7e, I mean-or somèthing-eh ?" And the light 
dra\\ ing itself behind the veil, grew less, while his pulses 
quickened as he watchcd it fade. 
Her þentlc rcply that it wa<; timc to go home to tea, and 
s
methmg else about the cooling air, again failed to satisfy 
Inm, hut he was pleased that she slipped her arm into his and 
made a gesture uncommonly like a carcss. She was so prctt
., 
he thought, as he glanced down at her. On1\' it amazed him 
mor(' and more tha t no thrill stirred 11('1' blood as it stirred his 
own, that there was no surprise, and that the stream of 
passing peopk hurrying homl'wards showed no single sign of 
ha\'ing noticcd what he noticed. For his heart s\\elled within 
him as }1(' watched, and the change was so magic,ll that it 
troubled his breath a little-. . Hard outlines' e\'erywhcre 
,meltl'd <;ofdy against a pale blue sea that hcJd tints of mother- 
of-pearl; there was a flush of gold, subdued to .Imber, a hd/.e, 
a glow, a burning. 
This strange thing stealing out of the cast brought a 
wunder that he could not name, a wonder that was ncw and 
fresh and sweet as though experienced for the first timc. For 

.is m.ind qualified th(' beauh' that possessed him, qualifièd it 
III tins way, becausc-this pU77lcri him- -it \\'a, not quitt' 
.. ('xperienced for th(' fir"t time: It was old, old a" himsc'lf : 
it was Í.lmiliar. . . . 
.. Good Lord! " he thougllt. .. I\'e got that rumn1\' kding 
that 1\'e bcen through all this before-sumewhere,"- and his 
mind 
a\'e anothcr suddr-n Ì\\ itch, which, ,Igain, hc did not 
r('cogmse as a memory. .\ spot was touched, a string was 
twanþcd, now here, 1.lOW there, while Be.lUty, playing softly 
on his soul, commumcatcd to his being graduallv her sccret 
rhythm, old as the world, but young e\'cr in cacf. hedrt thdt 
answers to it. Below, behind, the thrill, thc"" deeph- buried 
strings began to \'ibrate. , . . . 
.. nH' clnsk is falling, see," the girl sdid quieth. .. It's tim(' 


WI' wI'r.' going back." 
.. Dusk:" ht' repeated, \'3gudy, .. th.... cln
k ;; fa1lin
 
. . ," It was halt a question. A new I'xpres;;,ion flashed 
into his ('yes, then \'anished instantl\'. Tears, he saw, were 
standing in her own. She had felt, haèl noticed, aftei- all, then! 
Thc disappoint,ment, and with it the shvne
s, left him; he 
WdS no more ashamed of the depth and 
trl'ngth of this feel- 
ing that thrilled through him so impel ioush'. 
But it \\ as after t('a that the my,;teriou.. "change took holJ 
upon his being with a power that could build a throne 
new, 
then .set its rightful occupant thereon. By hi.. special \\Îsh 
the hghts were not turned on. Before the great windows. 
opened to the mild autumn air, he 
at in his big o\'er-coat anJ 
\\'atchcd. 
The change, meanwhile, had ripened. It lay now full- 
blown upon the earth and heavens. Towards the sk\, 
he turned his eyes. Thc change, whose first delicate adwrÎt 
he had noticed. sat no\\ enthroned above the world. The 
tops of trees were Jcvel with his window-sill, and below lay 
thc countless distant streets, not slumbcring. he felt surel\
, 
but gazing upwards with him into this deep sea of blackne'ss 
that had purpk for its lining and wore ten thousand candles 
bla7ing in mid-air. Those lights werc not turned out; and 
thi... time he \\ondered why he had thought they might be, 
ought to be, turned out. This question definitely occurred 
to him a moment, while he watched the great footsteps of the 
searchlights passing over space. . . . 
The amazing shdfts of white moved liked angds lighting up 
one group of golden points upon another. They lit them and 

\\en-cd on again. In sheer delight, he lay in his chair and 
watchcd them, these rushing footsteps, these lit groups of gold, 
They, the golden points, were motionless, steady; they did 
not mo\'e or change. And his eyes fastened upon one, then, 
that seemed to burn more brightly than the rest. Though 
(\iffcring from the others in size ãlone, he thought it more 
heautiful than all. Below it far, far down in the west, lay a 
streak of faded fire, as though a curtain with one edge upturn('d 
lmng abo\'C distant furnaces. But this trail of the sunset his 
mind did not recognise. His cyc rcìurned to the point of light 
that seemed ewry minute increasingly familiar, and more 
than familiar-most kind1\- and well-Io\'Cd. He yearned 
towards it, hr' trembl{'d. Sitting forward in his chair, he 
leaned npon the window-sill, staring with an intensity as if he 
would rise through the purple dark and touch it. Then, 
suddenly, it-twinkled. 
.. By Jo\'e!" he exclaimed aloud, "I know that chap, 
It's-it's-Xow, where the de\'il did I see it bcfore? Where- 
e\'cr was it. ..? " 
HI' sank back, as a scene rose before his inner eye. It must 
ha\'e bcen, apparentl\', his" inner" e\'e, for both his outer 
eyes were tightly closed as if he slept. - But he did not sleep; 
it was merely that he saw somcthing that was e\'en more familiar 
thuugh not less wonderful, than these other sights. 
Cpon a dewy lawn at t\\Îlight two children played together, 
while a white-capped figure. from the \\indow of a big house 
in the background, called loudly to dIem that it was time to 
come in doors and make themseh'es readv for bed. He saw 
two Lebanon cedars, the kitchen-garden wãll bcyond, the elms 
and haystacks further still, looming out of thc summer dusk. 
He smelt pinks, sw{'ct-william, roses. Hc ran full speed to 
cdtch his companion, a girl il
 short tumbled frock, and 
knew that hc was drcsscd as a soldier, with a wooden sword anù 
a triangular papcr hat that f('II off, much to his annoyance, as 
he ran. But he caught his prisoncr. Lcading her by the 
hair toward,; the' house, his G.H.O., he saw the en'ning star 
.. ,.;imply shining like anything" in the pale glow of the \\'
stern 
"k\". But in the hall, when rcached, the butler's long wax 
tapcr, as he :;Iowly lit the big candles, threw a gleam upon his 
prisoner'
 laughing f.lce, and it was, he sa\\', hi,.; sister's tace. 
He opl'ned his eyes again and saw the point uf light ,against 
thc purplc curtain that hl111g above the world. It twinkled. 
The wonder and the thrill coursed through his heart again, 
hut this time another thing had come to join thcm, and was 
1Î'>ing to his brain. .. B\ Ju\'(', I know that chap!" he 
r"pedted. .. It's old "emis, or I'm a dug"out ! .. 
,\nd when, a momcnt later, the door opcncd and 11Î'i com- 
panion cntcred, saying somcthing about its being time for 
hed, because thp .. night has come "- -hc looked into hcr face 
with a smilc: .. I'm quitc ready, :\Iary," he :;aid, .. but 
where in the world ha\'e you been to all thi,-, time? " 


\"ith regret we h:l\'e to announce that the Re'\'. R. :Monteith , 
S.]., who t"ontriLmted recentlv to L-\:-:o & "',HER a most interest- 
ing scientific article on the - flight 0f projectile's, was killed in 
,tttendmg de\'otedlv to his duties in an.dd\'ancerl dressing station 
in France a few \\ eeks ago. Father :\Ionteith wa,> a brilliant mathe- 
m'1tician, and after entering the Priesthood was chiefly employed 
in teaching, where he' \\a<; nutabh- successluL He \Va,> the second 
'>011 of the Jate .:\Ir. Joseph .:\Ionteith, of Cranle\', Carstairs, and 
the third brother to fall in the \\al". Three other brothers are 
"till sen ing-. 
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Itfr anb Krttrrs 


By J. C. Squire 


An Essayist 
T HE t('rm .. E:,
av' i" one which is eJ1lploy('d of 
.I. nU1l1erou,. \'arièty of thing:,. Th('y range from 
the 
chool-boy's painfully 
ccUl
1Ulate? thousan
 
words on some absurd subJ('ct m winch he doc", 
not take th(' slight('st inÌl'ITst to Locke's horrible great 
tr('atisc on th(' Human Cnderstanding. En'n when tJ}('Sl' 
things han' bC'en rul('d out, and only indubitahle and unin'r
ally 
rtcknowlc-dgcfl e:,--ay
 remd.in, the critic is hd.
d pll
 to It to 
frdnw an inclusin' .md c:\.clusive dcfmition whIch \\ III at 011Cl' 
rop(' in :.\Iontaign(', Bacon, Cowl('y, Addison, 
teele, Golcbmith, 
1 amb, Hazlit, \\'a"hington IrYing, Dc Quinc('y, Stewn...on, 

Ir. Che
t('rton, :'Ilr. Belloc, :'III'. Lucas, Dr. Juhnson and 
Ion] :\Iacaula\', and ropc them off from authors who, although 
thev lIave coiÙposcd 
hort prosc works, arc de('n1('d to han' 
writt('n rather articles, 
tudies or sketches than essays. Som('- 
bod\" says an essa,' must b(' whimsical and \\a
:wdrd, and 
up imps Lord :'Ilaèdulay. Somebody else says it must 110t 
be didactic and immediatdv one rememb('rs a hundr('d 
examples, ];ot ('\.cludin
 some of Stevenson'
, 
\'IlÌch .are 
ddib('ratdy improving. 
ame any element as l.mpos
;Ible 
and ,'ou \\ill find it present: any element as inchspensable 
and ,-ou will find it abs('nt. One f
els that there is something 
that" all genuine essayists ha\'c in common, b('
ide
 their 
unlik('lI('ss from each otller. But for myself I am mchn('d to 
commit myself to only one positi\'(' g('ñerali"atioll and that 
is, that no essay on record i!! a billion words long. 
* . . . . 


The ,.,ucccssion of Engli
h (',.,saYisb i..: dn illustrious one, 
and although \\ e han' no great liÙng \Hit('r to whom the 
(':,say is his only or pnncipal form, thC' pr('s('nt ag(' i
 fairly 
rich in tll('m. :'I1r. Hobert Lynd - \\'hos(' If the (;CrJ1IOJIS 
ConquLY,-d England (:'Ilaun
('l.' "
..:. hd. n('1.), follo\\',; his 
Rook of This and That--is c('rtainly excelled by no otl1('r 
li\'ing \Hiter in the kind. l'ntil a new e:,
ayi"t appear,., 
it is alway... difficult to imagine hO\\ a r('allv new on(' can b(' 
possible. - Ewry conceivabk thing 
eems to ha\'(' been done 
within t'1e es
ayist':' narro\\' limits, But the thing SOI\'('5 
itself; the essay is a personal thing, and no two personalitie
, 
expre:,sing th('m
eh-(':, candidly and following their own 
bents, will produce exactly similar results. :'Ilr. Ixnd'", 
{'"says are of 
en-ral sort:,. 
ome arC' predominantl
- political: 
some d('al "ith g('n('rql human chard.cteristics or 
ocial in
titu- 
tions; some are maionly ckscriptÌ\'e. But there is not Olle 
which a strang('r could for one moment dream of assigning 
to any other writer. Th(' larg(' familiar dements, ob
er\'a- 
tion and reflection, l1Umour and wit, COmmon sense and ide.il- 
i:,m, fancy and imagination, doquence and a nic(' choice of 
words, arc all here, but mingled onc(' morC' in noyd propor- 
tions and united hy a new and fresh personal'l:ty. :\owkTe 
docs :'I1r. Lynd ':, uniqu(' gift come out more stlikingly than 
in his political and moral ,.,('Imons Pknh' of people haw 
preached such; plt'nty of m('n ha\'c proclåimed this gospd 
l)f I ib('rali;;m an d 
dtiunalit\., of d('mocracy and freedom, 
of courage, clÜ\'d.ln" and gen'erositv: and :\Ir. Ixnd's own 
page,., hristle with tlie names of nwn who ha\'(' beÌi('\C'd and 
preach('d \'('n" much what he bdie\'C's and pr('ache
 himsdf. 
But it is pr('tty Sd.fC' to 
ay thd.t not one of them ha'i promu!gd.t('d 
his doctriues with :.\Ir. Lynd'" high spirits. :'1[1'. Shaw can 
buftoon and can ra m hume a moral doctrine with a comic 
illustration; but h is power in this regard ha..: ftnurisl1('d .It 
the npcnse of his ability to appeal to th(' heal t. Exc('pt 
for :'Ilr. Chesterton, I cannot think of anoth('r writer who can 
I'c so thoroughly didactic as :'Ilr. Lynd, whilst pres(,r\-ing hi" 
whim>-ical point of \'i('w; who can play the fool for our amusp- 
ment, and, at the sanlC' tin1(', 
end us away feeling that Wl' 
ha\'(' bc('n in contact \\Ìth the heart of goodl1f""" and that \\"(' 
simply must behave ourselve" better. H(' at onel' communieatpo; 
his profound r('\'erence for humanity and his an)w('d doctrin(' 
that almost th(' whole of mankind can bt. group('d under the 
thre(' types of tlw as,;, th(' goat ,and the goo
e. The reason 
i.. that he is honc,.,t \\ ith himsdf, that he is aware of his di\'inlT 
impubl''' and at the :'oame time aware, if 1 may ,.,dY so, that then 
is a good deal of th(' a,;s, th(' goat and the goo"e in him"elf. 
It i" not Cd"\' to illuStr,ltC' his gH'at('...t quality, namdy, hi" 
po\\er of argument. fa ,.huw that properly one would 
ha\'c to quote bodily some such essay as that on " .-\ :\dtion- 
alit\", , or that oth('r one on "CÐward ConscicncL," which 
conCludes: 
It thE'H' a single nation in the \\orld that has a baù consciCJJl'l' 
dt the rresl'nt m omeut? If there i
, let it holdup it::. hand; 
it is the hope of the hUI1ldn rdce.. 
and in the cour,.e of "hich. dist u,,
illg the GerIlJan'" d1
'1 h 


at self justification, he obsern:'s that "one get:;; a certain 
comfort from seeing a nation take off its hat to justice, c\en 
if it pa"",l" by on the other side." His humotIr too. is a 
matter rather of paragraphs than of phras('s, though Ollc 
finds \'ery agrt'eablc little accidents like" the coral insect- 
if it is an ins('ct-,I spmk without prejudicl' -" ?>td the 
comlllent on the present cdlllpaign for thc Simplc Life in the 
).dtional lutC'I"(';;t: 
dged [;011 , il'allt
 "iIl11ol\'l' to dyl' theil' Ildir and smuggle th(,\11" 
seh'es into the army in urder to get a decent pldtl' uf roast 
beef. . 
and the ters(' peroratIon of his 
tudy of myth". war myths 
and others 
\Ireach,tht' \ isionarv arm\' has melted into thin air. rhe 
Belgian child is !'lo\\:ly mëIting, E\ en Lord Halddl1l' is 
melting. The m
 th!' of !'a\'ag('s glOw \\'ith a certain gigantic 
slO\\ nes." and they enjoy long li\'es like f()rest trees and tOl'- 
toises, but the m
 ths of ci\"ilised men last ,no longer than 
garden J1owers, or grass, or cheesl', or the dally paper. 
His descriptive and humorously reft('ctive genius it would be 
('asi('r to illu
trate. 
On(' has seen man," rhapsodies on London's beauties, 
but none at onCe so accurate and so fanciful as his 
beautiful essay" Th(' Darkness;" one has seen manv attacks, 
on London's "nglines,;, but none so convincing as' the drah 
catalogu(' \\ hich fills th(' first two pages of "On Doing Xothing," 
But for a characteristic passag(', I had rather, I think, come 
to his philosophic lament" Farewell to Treating." 
England is a public-house'going nation. She drank beer 
under the sign of the Se\'en Stdrs, and restl'd the sole..; of her 
feet in the sa\\dust at tllf' bar of the Salutatiol1 and Cat IQug" 
hdorl' Columbus lost himself at sea, or I"aac. Xewton begau 
to take note of falling apples. Is not the \'ery word" public- 
11OUSl''' an epitome of the histon' of a nation's pleasure? 
There ha\'e been periods in history when m
n l1J.\'e 
been compelled b\, law to gu to church, but no la\\ \\as 
e\ el' needed to dri\ e d. man into an inn Hl' has found 
here a true house of peers. in which Oli\'er Cromwell's idedl 
that everv Jack shall be a gentleman is realised as it has not 
\ ct been' realisl'd in plJlitics, The public-houses in cities 
åre not, I admit, so democratIc as that. fheir public baB 
and pri\ ate bars and saloon bars and j ug,and-bottle entI-alll:e
 
\\ all off the classes from each othel' like dnimals in cages. and 
in some of them e\ en a row of little !'hutters, at the height 
..f a man's face, conceal tl](' respectable tradesman from his 
cal ter, who may be roaring in the four,alc bar. 'one the 
less, the public house is, on the wholl', a place of relaxatiou 
and friendliness. 1Ien who ha\'e Idt their homes \\ ith !>our 
faces here find no difficulh" in beaming upon strangers. Sll\:.h 
.in atmosphere of generosÌty indeed dwells in the public"holls,: 
like a guardian spirit that the law has had on more thdn one 
uccasion to step iil and forbid men to be excessin'ly friends 
\\ ith onl' another. \nd now comes the no-treating order, .IS 
another fetter npon this easy traditional charih". It i!' no 
longer püssible to pay for another man's drink in a Lundun 
public-house, whethel" he be \'our friend or whether, he he 
une of those homeless night birds \\ ith the sadness of defeat 
in their hollo\\ eyes, fur whum .1.11 is lost sa\'l' beer. 
"'hen we ha\'c r('ad e;;:,.n's lik" this it i" ('dSV to unùerstdnd 
what it is that makes :'IÌr. b'nd so powerful ao; a politicdl 
debater. The two most esseÌ1tial qualitie>; arc to be found 
in the last twenty words. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER 


] 01: J,\Xl.\r.y commences a ne" \olume, and cOlltaws:- 


Americans, Hail! 11, SIr 
"UA" \\ \ T"OX. 
In the Balance. Po] Hr. ,\I:THUlt "D,\IJWELL. 
The Brit,sh Con."tulron and the Conduct of \'Iar, 
II' "l'E"
FJ
 \\ 1\ "1"":(1,\ It"llicJ,, h' I'rol. (1' 
Iititdry HI
tor)', Oxford.) 
Let Women Say: An Appeal to the House of Lorel., 
1.;) Mr.'. U(;)IPHr.y WAI:D. 
fiusso,Cerman RelatIons and the Sabourofl Memoi.. (concluded I. 
11) 1'I\On;
SOl: J. L SI1IPSUX. 
The Enemies ot ChIld Life. 
I:)' !-O.r \ItJHLJ
 XI.:W:>HOI.'IE, ....C.B., M.IJ. 
Fat! nrsus Dogma: an Appe
1 to the Church. 
ill :<ir (\( 1\ n
 ] ODGl
. }'.I:,!':. 
Teuton against Roman. (;, the \ rr) 1:e\. C \5.ox WII,L1 HI BAI:J!Y. IJ,D. 
The Cerman Oc'opus. ßy \\. 
lOlml'; COLLfS. 
Shakepeare anti Italy. n,. Sir ] 
W
I:D, :<1"1.1.1\'\\" n8r
, 
Lite
a'ure and polillcs. 1.;
 (.]f,ld'" J. II, \lO],GAX. 
Parnell and hIS LIberal Alii... n
' WILU\\I OïH:ILX, :.J,P. 
The FIght agaln.t Venereal Infecloon: a RejO
nder. ." _ 
l,y ".. ma ,\:'i DOJl 1\1:'i, M.D. 
.Ierunlem Delivered: a CommemoratIon and a warn'

. ".tL1ER !>ICBfI" 
J:y W, R. "\I.LOCK. 
1I
' JOB'< LE1: LAXU. 
], \ew ",treet 
Iu.re. 


CapItal and 'he Cost of War. 
The 'Fre.dom of ,he S.a.,.. 
J oudnu: ,,-p,')ttl..uoode, Ball.JI.utt"ue & L ". Ltd., 
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Books of the \Veek 


A Fraudulent Standard. Being.LIl l \:posurf' of the fr,lUJu- 
.. Ipnt character of our monetary st,mdard wIth !'ugn",..tiOib 
for the e"tablis!Jment of an il1\'J.riablp ul1it of value 
Bv .\RTHl'R KIT
"
. P. S. King and, Sun, \\'e-;tmin
ter. 

<. bd. net. 
Madame Roland, a Biography. Ih )IRs. POPI:,HF

I -..;y 
(L'na BiIl:h). Xio;bet J.nd Cf' Ih.... net. 
Stealthy Terror. 13
 JOH:-- FLHl l'SO
. John. 1 .HIt. (j..: 
Debrett's Peerage, Baronetage, Knightag
 and Com- 
panionage for 1918, Edited bv .\.
1IlCR G. H. 
1I15lLRH,L 1>eJ.I1 J.nd 
()n. -1-5"'. net. 


T HE wliting" of :\Ir. .\rthur Kibon on financial 
:.ubject s , .lIT \H'll,kno" n to H'.lders of L'\ '\D &. \YATER. 
rIlJ.t hi
 \ip" s . an not 01 thodo
 it i" unnec"..-;arv 
to state here, indeed, in the preface to his nt"\' 
vulume, .1 Frau,iulmt Standard, he a(lmits that he i:. d heretic, 
But these J.re times in which hcn -y mol} pre\'ail, or to b.. 
more accurate, \\ hen thoughtful people arc not prepared to 
.lCcept thing,.. as they are, merely becausp they rpjoicp in the 
halo of orthodox,'. Rdigion, "ocial ethic", economic" arc all 
undergoing a 
e\'erp te!'t; tlwy ,Ire scrutinised and e'\amineò 
from top to bottom in a manner unh.nown befon, and it 
would be nothing short of a miracle were finance to pscape. 
It does not escapp, for though :\Ir. Kitson "rite.. for himself, 
therp is behind him J. great bod
' of commercial opinion, and he 
\\ ould not have been im'ited (a
 he has been il1\'ited) to addn."... 
the Ipaders of the commercial communi tie... of 
uch \'arious im- 
portant industri.11 cpntre;, as the cities of Birmingham, Bri"tol 
and Belfa
t unleo;o; it was reali:.ed thJ.t hi
 opinions, I i
ht 
or wrong, \\'ere those of a trader uf "idc l'
pelienCl ,,110 h<lLl 
gi\'en very c,lrdul thought and 
tudy to hi
 
ubject. 
* . . . . 
It is no part of the functiun" of L.-\ '\D & \\'A I ER to commit 
itself to .HIY particular \ie\\-: uf .1IlY pJ.rticul.u' school of 
thought. It" colnmns arc ah\J.Yo; thrown upen !'qu.llh to 
cunvention.1I .Illd unconvention,lI \\ I iter" on the ll'J.din
 
topics uf the hour. To this ll{'\\ \\ urk fwm the pen of 11 r 
Kitson we draw vel'} special J.ttention in th,It ht, ,lttad..." 
'ourageously two of the greJ.tpo;t strongholds of British com- 
l11erciallife-the gold currency and the Bank Charter. Both 
Ill' denounces a" .. fraudulent" in the <;ense that they do not 
fulfil the purposes for \\ hich they wele createJ. "Gul(l 
monq, ," he declares, "is the Hun J.mong commodities. It 
i" the' bJ.rbari,Ul that hJ.o; broken ,ll\ it>; treatit's and promi..;ps, 
dnd undertah.en the conque:.t of the \\ orld by force and fraud." 
.\nd in another place he ,;peah.s of legal tender being 'f as 
much an im ention-a mere contriv.mce for pffecting certain 
ends-as the telephune or se\\ing- machine." This i" the 
right spirit in which to attach. conventions of' all sorts and 
cunditions, and \\hether one élgrees or disagrees "ith the con- 
clu"ions, one has to admit that they are advanced honestly, 
sincerely. and ",ith furce and conviction. 
. . . . . 
This slim volume of 227 pages (with an e-"cellent index) 
i... certélin to be rPdd calcfully by the merchants and trader,; of 
the h.ingdom. It is uncompromising, \"ith the result that it 
will end rapidly in some itbtances in the wastepJ.per basket, 
J.nd in other instance" ",ill find the most honoured place among 
ill\'aluablp books of leference. From a literJ.ry puint of dew 
it is an dfh'ance on :\Ir. Kibon's previous \Hitings; hi,; \\eak- 
ne
": has hitherto been to branch otf into 
ide-i;,sue", here he 
keeps himself strictly tu the main subj<:ct, nor ha,> he ridden his 
arguments too far, thus giving the enemy a chance to 
smite him on the flanks. Its publication is opportune for 
finance, national commerciJ.I and private, is greatly to the 
fore aml the author hJ.s the rare pO\\er of being able to ""rite 
on this most complicated of all cornplicdted 
ubjects simply 
.md 
traightfo[\\J.rdl}. \Ve wi.,h it the success It deserve- 
\\ hat thJ.t success may be we "hall know better, say, 11\'e 
\ cars hence. .\.1I we are a"arf' of no\\ io; that new furcesare 
It work, wInch may re"ult in strange upheavals. 
. . * * . 
In reading a biography" \\e 
hulild he made to fcd sume- 
thing of the year
 thdt held no \'istd of new cllJ.ncco;, something 
of tl\(' joys and 50rrO\\ s, .,omcthing uf whdt went to the slow 
building up of cllJ.racter of all the prcparJ.tion 
that went to the 
plcndid J.ction, thl' heroic leading, the good 
L'ild." So says :\lrs. Pope-Henne"y (Cnd. Birch) in the 


y "Oil. 
-r: 
GOCCLES 
WlMD-SCREEN5 
.1 &WINOOWð ð 


intludw tion of hi r hiO'
raph\' of 1Iw/all! Ruland, that 
Jlotable "oman of tliP bench 'h
e",)lution. But :\fr- Pupe- 
Hem\! '-y ha..: not madf' the' thin
 \'i"ible; he hJ."; made 
th
 figure, 

'rtainl
', hut it is not a\i\'f One di"tru...ts, rather, 
Ct rtain conclusion., which she b.b,.. on "ome" hat o;light 
premio;L", notahh d, to how far 1IoId.lme Roland dctuallv 
in"pirec\ hpr hu-,6ancl and BU7
t, J.nd '(,thel - OI1
 fpp\,; .tt 
th
 end of the houl... th.it l:I rt.'in pal t- f it arc not b.td 
tr.ll1s f Tipb of hi"ton, for the .1l1thor h.h b( 
 11 \, n CdrL ful 
"ith legJ.rd to I" r allthoritie for the 1110..:t ]),lrt, dl1d tp a 
1'''1 tain e'\tl'nt io; hia"-ec\ b,' them, but the centrdl chaldctl'r 
of th
 houk i... \ t'j Y uften Ìmshed 011 on(' ..lde, \\ ith the n'''ult 
thdt although the "tur
 of thL tinlf' 10; faidv de..r. so far ,l
 it 
dmCI'rn
 the (
inJlldin dement of the R('\ olution, the object 
of till' biugrdph v i... not. 
rh
 anthOl h.ts bruught nut rLrt.Ün thing" \'ery dearl" 
indf"'d, and therein 11<l
 done good 
"rvi[( 
hL ha
 sho\\ n 
ho", ,titpr \. arenne", tht' ('nd of Luui
 and of hi" consort "J.S 
utterl" inevitable, hO\\ L \'('r little the re\"olntionarie" might 
like the idea, Loui... had to die; 
he ha" brought out the 
"trength and fitnc':-'
 for hi... time of thc gre.lt Danton. She 
ha", on the other hand, rather obscured Roland, -or it might 
bp better to SJ." tlut 
he ha" hclittl('c\ him for the sake of 

ctting hi" \Ùf
 fon\ ,Inl. Y t't, at thl' end onp fecls that 
::\Iadame Holand"" is J.n Ul1'">atisf
 ing portrait. The biblio- 
graphv at the end of the \\ ork is good, and one fepls t]l.lt 
:.\lrs. Pope-Hennp<;"y ba... done her \\ork conscientiously -pl'1- 
haps too conscientiou"ly, thus shO\\Ïng a politician rather 
than a woman, and defeating her u\\ n end by too do
e J.n 
attention to detail. 


* . * . . 
Thl're i" much in ,<.,'j,altll\' r,rro,', hy John F, rgthon, to 
remind tl\(' reMIl'r uf El...kine Childeb' N.iddl, l" tll, Sands, 
thong-h thi" i... nu "tory of the ('.1, but 01 re.t! sp) ton starting 
in Berlin .1Ild ending in the open ullll1tlV of 
....t I\:ent. It 
i" the stOlY of a -ilh--Iooh.ing little dra\Ùng for \\hich, in 
Berlin, Ollt' n1<ln \\as killed. and another mdn Abercromb\', 
the hero of the "ton underwent a "erie,> of ad\ enture..:, (If 
\\hich the reJ.ding- ta:ke
 on(' on .Iml on to the \ ery 1.I"t p.lge, 
inten."tL'd .!l1 the time. It is, ap],Ml entl) , ,I liI...t nO\ d, but 
th,' .lUthur hJ." di"covered .I ",'n..;e uf humour. mure L "']Jecidllv 
\\ hen he conjecture:, that ,Ul .-\berduniJ.n Scot nMY horrow 
hio; book to reJ.d, but willne\'er hm' it. There are a few little 
asidps lih.e thio; \"hich compel a sniile; for the rest, the stOl,' 
needs no drL:>sing, being sufficient in itself to huld all one's 
attention. 
The pre-\\'J.r "lo\'CnlilH 
, in high plJ.Cl' in dealing 
\\ ith the (
el mJ.n mell.lC', the be\"iluel ing- efti.ci('ncy of the 
British ,..ecret "en'ict', the half-J.
tut(., h.Llf-childi"h \\J.} in 
\\ hich GermJ.n p]J.ns were made .11ld hidden-these J.re 
puints that arc wdl brought out. \\ïth no ]Jletensiom. tu 
literarv 
tvle -in fact, \Ùtlì .\11 olb"olute di"reg.lrd fur th.lt 
qualit
" thl' authur ha" told 01 rolttling good ..tory in such 
fa"hiun th..t one \\ ho reJ.ds the l'Jrst cha]Jter is certain to re.lll 
the rest, and th,lt, a
 a rule, is all tholt nne demands 01 a nmel. 
And tilt' .. stealthy terror 'of the title i:. well conveyed: there 
are enuugh thrills in the book to 'iatisf
 the most cJ.ptious. 
* . . . . 
Thos!' "ho delight in d,lbbling in pedigree..; and fJ.nÚlv 
histories \\ill find a fund of intere
ting facts in the preface to 
Deblett, H)IK It come" from the pen of the editor, :\Ir. 
.\rthur Höilrige. H)I7 h.l;, bL'en d n'L()ld in the mattcr of 
hononrs; It; ne\\' pc"rage..: \\IT!' cH'.ltL'(1 .1Ild J2 new 
baronetcie,,; knighthuod" number 2ï7, "hilt, the cumpaniun- 
<;hips to the various Orders re.lch. th." ]Jhenon

'nal 11g
lre of 
3,-1-72. .-\5 regards the ]JtTragl' It I" r.tther mterestmg to 
notice that during the IJ.5t 25 YL'J.rs Zuo neW peel>; hJ.\'e been 
created while loh titles hJ.vl' becume extinct. This does not 
point t
 any dwinclling in public intere"t in the heredita! V 
ch..tmber, and it will be intc!"e"ting to dis, U\C'r\\ hen .the Iq
h- 
lati\'e powers of th,lt body arc revi",ed whether titles alltl 
dignities will ha\ e their sam .lttrJ.ction in thl! future a" they 
01)\ ion"lv lld\'e np tu now. . 
,\. mo
t inter
,...ting p,lragrdph in thio; preface .deJ..I
 wlth 
the honours conferred on member" of th' H.fJYJ.ll'LlI1111} .It .1. 
tim' when the King d"sumed the dyna"tic name uf \\'imbor. 
It appulrs that ne.lIly ('WIT title bad been formerly borne 
bv .l member of the H.l11ovuidn Hou
 ; .\thlonL' \\'olS d. 
sllbsidi.l1 y title ul the IJ.te l>nke of rIJ.H'nCl', \\'
1ile George I I., 
\\ hen Duke ,)f C,uubriugf', \\,1'> alo;o :.\larqUl" uf !\hlfOlU- 
hJ.wn, on1\- Lll i"brooke and ;\ledinol (.LUd both frum the hIe 
uf \\ ight) ir(' new pel'ra.;(' dignitie 
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Vidor Bridge ever the Piave, betw!:ea British and Austrian Trenches 
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Supplement to j ..AND & WATER 


l.VOTEDLY SUCCESSFUL 
BREECHES-MAKING 


\Y c ha\'e long been 
notedl) successful III 
, breeches - making, and 
we maintain this good 
repute by guarant
eing 
all the essential factors 
- fine wear - resisting 
cloths, skilful cutting, 
careful, honest tailor- 
work; and our experi- 
ence, ninety-six years, 
is certainly adequate 
beyond question. 
"'e keep on hand a Humber 
of pairs of officers' riding 
breeches, and are therefore 
often able to meet immediate 
requirements, or we can cut 
and try a pair on the same 
day and complete the next 
da), if urgently wanted, 
I PaUr,.,,, a..d Form for srlf-mras"rrmr..t at rrquest. 
I GRAN T AN D COCKBURN 
I un 
25 PICCADILLY, W.!. 
I\lilitaryand Civil Tailors, Legging Makers. 
ESTD. lS21 - 
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WEBLEY & SCOTT, Ltd. 


.7.\"[ an ufacturers of Revolvers, Automatic 
Pistols. and all kinds of High-Class 
Sporting Guns and Rifles. 


CONTRACTORS TO HIS MAJESTY'S NAVY, ARMY. 
INDIAN AND COLONIAL FORCES. 


To be obtained from all Gun Dealers, and Wholesale only at 
Head Office and Showrooms: 
WEAMAN STREET, BIRMINGHAM 


London Depol: 
78 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
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This Bool i. designed 10 combine .mart- 
-\' ne.. wilh durability. It i. cut upon slricl 
. Regul.dlon lines from Ihe best quahty 
"', . .....f.. 
 m'lerial and made by skilled crabsmen. 
\.--.: -.......... '-'." 
 The" Super" Naval Boot is II great 

 . """. ". (.. 
 lavourite with Naval Officers. 
. . "'"" "' rit
 lor IUua'røtetJ L..'. 
. :---..í., 
'..:'''<' 
 W. Abbott & Sona. Ltd.. 


7 Poullry, City, 
434 Sttand, w.e, 
121 Hi
h Holbom. 
w.e. 
54 Regenl Sireel. W, 
London and Paris. 


Relulatlon Pattern 
ROE ("-.11. Damp. 35 ( 
p IOf 11 Limn lis - 
:E- ztra Super 4.5i. 
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2JlJ Although Ihe organisation knm..n as Ihe B.5.A. Company" ë!J1J 

 a br.lliant examp
e of modern t::'fhciency in manufacturing. yet 

 
a.ru it is steeped in trðdition. Founded on an ideal-the production 2fU 

 of Ihe finesl rifles in Ihe world-lhe principle, of Ihe founder
 ,.JC::: 

 hdve been zealouslv a;uarded and nurtured m tne succeedina: 21lJ 

 g;enerations so that now the whole c.ol'þOration is Sðturòted iUr::::, 
2J1J and imbued wilh Ihe maxim- ë!J1J 

 
 
I QUALITY FIRST. I 

 II is not 100 soon 10' all sJ>Orlsmen and rifle enlh....iasls 10 
 
!l..l"è send tn "'ir nðmes and addresses to ensure the E"ar:iest 1
 

 informdtiun 
 to the Company.s post-war prodoctions in 2J1J 
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I SPORTING & TARGET I 
I RIFLES, AIR RIFLES,&c. I 

 FRE.E. Booklet .. RIFLE. SIGHTS AND THE.IR 
 

 ADJUSTME.NT"-on receipt of postcard. 
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 Birmingham Small Arms " 
\ 
 

 Company Limited, 
 
I BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. \ .. J1 :Î I 

 
a
ers of Rifles and Lewis Machine 
 

I Guns for Bri';J", Colonial, and .. 
 

 Foreign Governments. and of B.5.A 
 

 Cycles and Molors. 
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SCALES FOR GUNNERS 
TRANSPARENT CELLULOID. 


PROTRACTORS. 8in. semi,circular, with cut,out grids 
12in. ditto ditto .. 
SECTORS, 30
 each side of central zt>ro, 5.000 yards on 1/20,000 
Do. do. 6,000 ditto 
AU10 RAN
E CO
f!.ECTOR, for use with aeroplane observa" 
tlOns, gIving range and deflection corrections, in 
ca
e 
THE NOTCL:TT WIND CORRECTOR, for 18'pdr,. gi"ing 
range and line correction, in case 
MACHINE GlTN PROTRACTOR. with graticules 
TIlE ETO
 ARTILLERY SCALE, 8,000 yards on 1/20000. 
with arc for 8,000 yards on one edge 


1/6 
12 /6 
7/6 
12 / 6 


2IJ/- 
15 /6 
616 


10/6 
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parc bulb. 


Price .D 1 5 0 ( Postage to the ) 
J;;,J. . Front, 1J extra 
E xlra BaUery In waterproof. 2/3 (postag8 to Ihe Fron'. 11_ extra). 
SOl E 'I \KER
- Ex'ra Bulb, 1,6, postage 2d. 
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At the present time the vast organisation of the Arrol- 
Johnston Company is devoted to national needs; but 
when the .. PLEASURES OF PEACE" are possible it 
will be centred on the production of the post-war 
.. Arrol- Johnston" car-a car that will prove to be well 
in line with the I\.,-J. hi
h-grade reputation. 
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selecting a new bicycle-see that it carries the 
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of highest quality material and workmanship, 
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\YHAT \YE ARE FICHTIXG FOR 


A \YEEK ago \\ '1(';nted ont that th çtatus quo 
ante bellum -the l' uwpLan p"....j lun h fOI . the war 
-had 1" .1,,-ed to e),jst. \\" g.t\P det .i1t',1 fea"ons 
.. for this statement, \\ hich n0 one ha"- dtt, npted to 
dispute The war has brought into e\.i.;;tenci an entirely n
w 
position, political ,conomic and international on the Con" 
tinent of Europe. The hand that dOt not go back upon tht. 
dial in the
 day, and \\t. havf' to accept facts a.. thev are 
The most important fact is that a nf'W Central Stak of EuropL 
ha
 been brought mto existenct' under the domination of 
Pru,sia, a Central 
tatc which,if it is permittèd to < xist when 
the war is m;er, can hayl' only one object in ,,'ie\\-the destruc- 
tion of the British Empirt'. 
Iore than a 
'ear .
o a !'otriking 
article from the pen of :\Ir. Harold Co\:" "\aJ published in 
L-\
D & \YATER, sho\\ing ho\\ railroad power ",as undermining 

pa-power, becauc:;p the formeT was more ecurp, more direct, 
.lnd more rapid. Let thp State of Central Europe I :\.ist after 
the war, ine\"Ïtablv there will oc/'ur conflict \\ ithin a fe\.. \', ars, 
hetween )Iid-Europe rail po\\{'r and Britannir '" a power. 
Delellda est J[ itldeuroþa. The lutun 'curit
 of the British 
Empire i"- 
ummari::,t>d in thio:; phras 
The Prime \Iinister hac:; no\\ ddi\'pred a notable utteranCi 
on the aims for which the Allit's an fighting It J1a<; heen 
welcomed in all the countrie" of the Entente and it has Laused 
the German pr to foam at the month. This 
p ch is 
closely anal} sed by )Ir. Belloc in the follo\\ ing pag ; he 
declare<; that" as a \\hole, it has put the main thesi:> of tht 
.\lliance ju<;tly. and what is Vf'ry important, \..ïthout too 
many partic'JIars.' 
Ir. Lloyd George no doubt took council 
\\ ith the leaders of the .\llied nation,> before giving utterance 
to this detailed pronouncement, \\hich may }et prove to be 
the foundation-stone of European peaCt. for ...., ,eral aenera- 
tions. It is, ho\\ r, too soon to pprrpin its full eft ct. 
<<;ermany, at tilt' fir..t, profe pd to find in i tc:; 'ntenc 
 C:;} mp- 
tom" of weah.nt:- and ,I, dared that tl1P submarine offensiv 
and the fen,,-ive on the \\ e tern Front has onl} to be con- 
tinued a little time lone, 'r for Britain to crv out for terms" 
In this they onc again mirtah.e th charact r uf the nation. 
Thðr< is no w. aktning" "mor th
 peopl, of tl1 . Briti h Empire: 
the" will continue 
-;htiñg until frto.dom a" 'tred, n paration 
"htained and pum"hnknt mfli, d. .\t no Pi ril,d of the \\ar 
1. thp nation been mOrt' umt..d in It.. n olntÍ'ìn to obtain 
r. mpld virt'1r} Pms ian militarpm tt> 11 nO\\. It, 
,'duc"tion ha P n 10\" but it i, at ) n 
1;C:;lr
 thf' price 
tl at ould t 'nt11all>' ha e to b paid if thp Hí'u ''11 Hoh. n- 
7 .\lrrn m \ lh, Ir P I-CJ ...m . "P 'ftr ,. .. .. I, ft in r mm, nd 
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of ::\Iid Europe. Thec;e Germane; have no thought orsvmpathv 
for the men who fight their l:1attle", e'(<-ept a'" thp mere instm- 
mt'l1ts of their \\ ill. A typical inc;tanc p of this mental attitude 
ic:; related in tu-cIav' "L a\'1 
 from a Ger. tan Xote-Book," 
when at a reu"nt mef'ting held in Frankfort, a Pan-German 
:>peaker, Count Bothmar WdC:; urging thp rh....truction of England 
and for the war to Lontinue until it \\ a" accomplic:;hed, \ta
 
inteuupted bv ..t group tlf \\ uunded oldiers, to one who pro- 
te ..'d and who had lo"t an arm in the \\ar, hl replied" You 
implAton ; br quiet; you do not undeT<;tand anything about 
it," According to the Pan-German doctrine. aU Germans arc 
simplC'tons, \\ ho do not hold to the Pan-German belief in 
\\lIrld power. 
fhi world power, Germanv now realise r , I an' never be attained 
if the -\lli(' war-aims are carned to their lc?;ical conc1uc:;ion. 
Thr r ' r;nHf'te ha, put th
 po..ition in the c1eare<;t light: 
" If th ,lr .um" of the British Prime :\Ijni
ter "hould he 
fulfilled, it writt." "Germany would be driwn back into the 
position .of I9Q, without Ahac -Lorraine and thf' Gelman 
Cülonie , but loaded \\ith an immensp war indpmnity, with a 
dangerou" Poli
h State on the frontier and, moreover, rle1ivered 
tu the discretion of the AlliE, for recei",ing goods But it 
\\a, German\- who sought the arbitrament of war in H)14, 
and h.. that arhitrament ,he "ill hav, tu abide. 
r n 'Ir. Hellof" artid.. there is a remarh.olbl" pa..,..a!{e about 
\I
u
. -Lorraine. rho lI
h the facts may not be ne\\, they ,\fe 
so l!ll idl\" "tated that the tondition of the . t\\ü Pro\Ínces 
tl1<T wen torn from Franc a generation ago, a
 ,urnes 
nl \\ appearanc A . No dttempt, ho\\ever unsympathetic Or 
ewn brutal it may have been, has been neglected by Germany 
to C"rmani"e these province.,. Yet after forty-six 
 ears the 
c:;pirit of the peoþle is ao, intensely French a" it was in 18jr. 
G rmanv, , "n if she had dehberatelv tried, could not ha\ e 
,.:-i\ f n mnr p conclusiv" proof of her failure to rule people" with 
ide b not in <-ommon \\Íth her" }et thi
 i" the nation which 
f'mlra\ ours directly or indirectly to impos its yoke. on 
Europe. With the fate of Alc:ace-Lorrainp before them, even 
the Bolshe\ ik.. haw shied from handing 0\ r to Prussia the 
rule of Ru..
ian Pro",incps 
\\e have maintained consistently in thp 'column
 that an 
independent Poland-independf'nt in every sens ,-with 
DantJ'ig a" it,> - a port, would he the sure"t possible guarantee 
of the future peaL of Europe. .-\ s 
Ir BeHnc points out to-dav: 
"Pnb:-i3 repo", 
 historically upon thL attempted murder 
of Poland. .\n independent Poland. compri....íng all genuinelv 
Poli"h element
, \\ould, wen it brought mto being, b the 
death-blow of Prussian ambition. of the whole Pru'" ian them y 
of a['
n ,ion," rnfortunateh, European histOlY is too 
little knO\\ß in this country: otherwisp thr' Poland question 
would have been understood from the beginning of the \\ar, 
\\hf'fL
 it ic:; "nly in thp later month" that it<; full significance 
has emerged. )Ir. Lloyd G( )rg did ",.-.II to put the need of 
an independ.'nt Poland in thf' forefront of the 
aims of the 
\lli( ;, but \\, shall hav ' to be calpful when tht' rIa\ arrives 
that thio:; independenc p i" a "sured by th, bounda ries as"ígned to 
the reconstituted Kingdom, boundan which must at least 
include tht port of Dantzig on th BaltiL. Without this 
port, Poland's independ
nce \\Oltld he a farce. 
The chief aim before the AUiL" at the pre"ent time i the 
defeat of the militarv fore. " of Prussia. :\1:r. Lloyd George 
ha spoken of th -time ac:; beínk tlw mo
t critical of the 
war. Th re ic; n
ed for the strongt , determination t
 bring 
th issue to a \.'lctorious end. \\ ithout ... irtol) the aims of 
th' .-\llie" mu"t fall to thL ground. W' .lre pas<;Íng once a ':Ùn 
through on D of thL e pt'riod ot cnmf.lrati... calm which ;It" 
more tn iw' to tlw moral than acti\ ,tn . and the enemy 
wastps no oppí'rtunitv to indu{ tit.. beli, f that our aims 
may pos ibly b, bettpr obtaint"d by n(Jotiatiotl.- Ru' 'a has, 
d (,'Jur"", b pn ill\.1-luahk to<<
 rman diplomats in thi Lonn c- 
tion and th,- Bolshl' ik ha rv I their plf,pú". in p r- 
mittina a 'mblanc ot p to b, prop'- 'd. But "igns are 
not \\ :ntm that th
 I-k 1 I" \'ik au n, LriI' tl" t nd of their 
tf,thf'r. .\ml ri< l i ilt'nU" but rapid I" d, \ <'loping hu power. 
Th re an. a und tct.nd nO\\. r1 . difficuItif'C:; in the 
\\ of m- I ,:-- 11 - full trpn
th fAlt..t quirkl" a P"" .ibk, 
hut th difm"Ult] ,.11., J1L' h on beil1f'" 0\ t rcome Of her 
1ìnn and 1ì\. J d tcrmination t b onr of th . rlecidin,.., factoI::> 
\ it tnl 
 tho i,.. nu <1m .. )11. 
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Prime Millister's Speecll 
By Hilaire Bellne 


T HE Prime. :\Iin:"ler'>- spc'C('h upon thc aim" \\hich tlK' 
Briti..:h (;O\-ernmcnt .111<1 p<'opk ha\'l' put bd.un' 
them,;ch'e,;' in this war i..: a ducument ot ";Ollle 1111- 
port.mcc, Ilot bl'cam.l' there i,; much that i,; 'IlC
\' 
in it -that could hdrùh- bc the ",I"
 - hut ]){'cau,:e' It 
It'fine" .I1lÙ lea \'e
 upon' record n.rt.lin gl'I\('r.ll principk..; 
whit'h the l11a,,
 of di"cu,;,;ion I"ecenth' 1--'ro\'uk('d by th,' 
I'llenh' Jlad confu"'ed. Further. the ..;pc:ech not bf'iIlg an 
illdi\ idual pronuuncement, bnt c!e.uh the recital. of .111 
in,;trunwnt dr,I\\ Il up b:-.' man:-.' h.Hub and long dIScussed 
.]0\\"11 !o it" most minuh phrasing i,: \-irtu:,tlly 
, geIle
,1l 
dcclaration ou the IMrt of tIll' \r. 
h'rn .\111,:':. II
l' chId 
dcfcct of th.. "peech .l1Jd it j,.: a gr.n e OIlC -1" a fallm:f' to 
re'cogni,;c l the recent ,rl'ction of that great (' en.tml. 
tat,. 
110\\ ,;ta.nding in Europe, the de..;tluction of willch 1";.Ollr 
immediate, po,;itin and COnCIT'tl n,'c(',;,;ity, and tl.w mamtc 
J1ance of which necc'
';drih' I11c'.m..; the ,kclÜw of till"; cuuntr:-. . 
To that 1)(lint -b\' f.lr th;' mo..:t il11port.Ll1t politicalllla
t('r o( 
our timr- [,;hall J't.turn. I t is al..;o, p!'l"hdp,;, .1 def('d 111 thc' 
"peech that it did Ilot c'mpha"i". the nen's,;;uy dependence 01 
I he objc'Gts it Illl'Iltioned upon either a milit.lr:-.' \'icto::-. o.r J t 
"ccond he-st, an iuterual collap,;e within tl](' Centr.lll
11lp
re". 
To, this it ma.\' be allswercd that tIll' point wa,; fairly ob\'1ou... 
,IUd did not Ill" II reiteration. "ith that an
wer mo"t 
obscf\'crs of th(' pre
l'ut European 
ituation \\ ould diffe
. 
rhe inmwdiatl' object for which mell I1ght is \"Ïctury. hut If 
that {'bjcct Iw 1I0t clr-d.rh' pJ't'..;cnt,'d, the' str'l
n uf a wa
 may 

,'pm tl', lOut\\ eigh the \'alne of \'Íctory. It I., 
nn'ly mcon- 
l'f'i\'ahiC'- -apart hom tl1l' pres('nt exi"tenn' of her gTL.
t 
lIewl\' l..;tahli,..h,'d 
tat.. in Centr.1l Enropl -that Prn..;...J.I 
wouiù \ ield am' of the point..; 
ummari..:ed in tlH' ..;peech 
o 
long a-:; her arnÌi..s \\ere intdct, 
o long, that i,;, as ,;hl' \\a..; .t 
military powl'r still innoc('nt of milital \' ddeat. 
The 
pl'ech contolined, ap.JJt from it
 general P(hltl\', 
point", certain C'\enwnts new to 
l1ch prononncl'mcnt" .md of 
('o11side'rahl e \'ahll' 
For instJncl', there \\a..; wdl bruught out in it the fact that 
'l'russia, whill' damonring ror prcci';l' terms from her enemic's, 
has nc\'cr put for\\ard prcci<.;,' terms IIt'r';l.If, That i-: .1 
\ mp- 
tQJI1 of the whole deb.J.tl, upun which in,;i...tl'lll'L' ha,; heen lairl 
O\'Cr and on'r again in thesc columns. Tho
L who have' h('.'n 
\\ orkinr;: for the elll'm\' "on
.iou,;h- .md UlH'on..;ciou"ly, tho",' 
who m
rd) clC'..;ire peaè;. and are, thl'reron'. doing the (
nr'my'... 
work indirecth', tho..;,. ",ho .In' hi..: enri",;arie<; or mor.1! alli(',;. 
oIml tho:>e \\'ho" 1[(' by c\'l.'f\' tl'"t most probahly hi,; paid ag-(.nh, 
h.I'" clamoured for lIIullth-; th.lt tlu' ci\"Ïli,;ation of Europ.. 
"hould cnt('r into a bargaill "ith I'lu",;ia and 1X'
in b:-. 
t.ltill
 
;1 mín1ber of specific tefln..;. l pOll no dement ill the intrign., 
lor surrender haYL' the !-UppOl tel'S of that policy ill,;i...tr-d mon' 
and, fr(lm their point of \'ic'w, theywcrc quite right; for th.1t 
party which tirst begins a parley is 1I0t only .ldmitting- it..; 
inferiority and probabl,' 
ubmi,;siou to its enemy, hut i... abo 
relaxing the ,.;train of \\ ar \\ hi..h it l11a:-.' 11!'\'(.r hI' able, to ll'- 
impose, Yet it \\'a" remarkable tltat whiil' tlH' (.I1('m)' and 
hi... ab..tturs, consciou,; and uncun,.cion", \\ e[( ..;till d.llnouring 
Jor a statement 01 specifIc tl'rll1
-which proCl',....; of higgiing 
\\'ould han.
 masked the actual prco.;encl' of a tlllel' prepar,ltory 
to a pl'J.cl'-the enemv lIe\'er ga\'e us l'\'('U the \'.Iguest ide.1 ot 
hi., 0\\11 claims_ The" nl'an 
t thing to it \\'.l:' that \\ hich the 
Prime 
Iil1istl'r himself allud...'(] to, th.. 
pcecll of Count C/l'rnill 
L'll Christmas Day. But tlldt s}ll'edl \\"a..; a thou,;anù mil(...; 
:1\\".1\' from an\, definite plOnouuel'mellt. It 
hould in thi..; 
lomicction be "note't! that though the speech \\Ì",dy a\oide" 
detailed and 
pecific terms yl't, in plOportion a,; it apprOdched 

uch dctail it at onc(' provuked that din-rgeIlCl' ol.\'ie\\' \\ithin 
th(' adJìancl' 'ø\ hich it i,;,the obj(.ct of the c'n,'m,\' to cre.1k. 
.\lIothc.r point in the 
p'"I'ch which d('.....)"\,t,; :-;p,yi.l! .lttention 
i" the \'en' just. dc'clar.ltion that the Prim,'1Iinistl"r \\".1<'; 
peJ.J..- 
ing. not only fur the' .\Ilied state
mL'n. or for tIll' political 
machinef\' to which till'\, are attached, but for this Ilation.l
 a 
",Iiok. Grea1: bodies of Ìw'n arc lIot \'ocal, hut their common 
cle
'rmination is Jlone the Ieo.;.; appreciable, and then. i... JlO 
doubt at all that the ddermiu..ltiun of this comltn', of its 
ci\ Úians, al.l of it... soldier
, to Colrf\' the' \\'.lr to a ,..ìleC! ,..:flll 
('()ndusion 
tands iirm in it<.; fourth \ car. 
1h(' moclern world has not cro.atccl any (lrgau
 of stroll
 
lloltÍOl1al c:
pn.'ssion such as the ulder Europe.1ll 
ocif'tieo; onn 
posse"sed. Perhaps it is too complex, perha}>..; it i..; too hig- j(ll" 
,;ueh orgJrJl" to be po"sible .\t an\' rJÌl', they do not c'\.i..:1. 
::\0 OIl(' can pretl'nd that the mudern )\e\\,,,;pJ.pl.'1 fru..;b an 
reprcsentatÏ\'l' of general upinion, 
tilllL. ..; 1II.It tl1l' lIIoribulHl 
Parliamentary systcm
 ot \\ ( ..;tern Europe are ",0. \\ (' can 
/lnly judge to-day of a nJ.tiQn'
 \\ill L:-.' tl.l\l'l and 1)\ 
tall,ing 011 the ';lIl,Jft'rne national matt. r \\ ith mln uf L"\ t'r\ 


cia,;..:. Th(' common e:<..perienci th, gt'n,.r:il il11prl',..,.ioll 
Idt upon an
 m,m \\ho tr.,\'d..; \\iù..Jy JII
1 tollh" t.' mJJlY 
!I('opl(: on many (;ccasions, lean',; no dOllbt upon thf' generdl 
mtentlon (If tll(' Briti"h in this crisi,; (If tllC'ir fat(' The Primp 
\[jni...ter \\"a,; \\'ise t,. associat(' t]1(' 1101 tinn a 
 a \\ hole \\ it II 
his particular pronoun('ement. 
Our .\Ilif'
, ooth thos" organis('rJ in thl' field, anù thu,; 
IInhappih' 
till ,;uhjc.et to the enell1\', \\'ill turn \\Ìth an\:iet\. to 
tl
L' }>n,:itin' pr;inh in the speech,' and upon the \\ hoic tÌ1I':-" 
\\ III not II(' ChSlppointed. 
The IIlrlttl'r /If .\Isacc-Lorraine W.IS put ill \,('ry gCIlf'r,ll 
te
m
, but tho,..,. terms though geller.I;, \\"('re not ambiguou,. 
\\ ha
 h.l(.Jpel1ell ill tll(' Ca...e of tl1l' French Pro\'inn's -t() year... 
ago 1"; forgott('n 01 ('onfu.;r-d 11\' tho
e \\ ho arl', naturalh' 
cnollgh, little illtl'resÌl'd in a <]w:"tion \\ hich \\ as until quit'., 
r
'rt'ntl:-.' fon'!gn. to thl.ir lin',;. It i..; worth r('calling. rhi- 
r
lIrul)ean (l1..;tl'l('t, \"('IT wealth\' and cl,'nseh' populated, 
cOllnting ahont 1\\'0 million 
oub, wa..; (orcihh' t:lken, attt'r.\ 
';lIc('e"'
h
1 \\J.r, hy tIll' conqul'ror rrom the conquered. It \\'a..; 
tolk(,11 \I Ith :-;ncll hI utal di"rl'gard for till' wi"hl's of its 0\\ n 
peopJt. th.lt thl'ir pro)t!'st wa... not onh' unanimou;;, but wa... 
carril.d on for a generation by all tit" .:11.1111ll'],; of ('xpres..;ioll 
Opl'l
.fl' th(,111 , tlMt it had to b,. ruled de,;potically, J.nd 1I10..;t 
";lgl11hcdllt of .t11 that thl' act pru\ okl'll a \'a"t e'migratioll 01 
tho,;., \\ho prl'Íl'rrL'd ('xill' alld gril'\'Olb nl.ltll"iallo",s to the 
fOH'ig-n gO\'t'rJlll1('nt impo"'L'd npon thel11 b\' f.)rCl' 
ot on1\- 
W.1s then' 110 
'lJlbnltatiun 01 thL' }Jeupl;', hut tho
c wh.. 
.11
IIl,\.,'d 
hell1 r.L'
.lf{led tl)(' \\ holl' ide.l uf consulting populo1l 
\\ I..;h(., \\ \th dCl'I";I'Jl1, and ('xpn "'';L'el their dl'ri"ion not on I\' in 
this I'ircunbtdlll"(', hut \\'ith ro'
o1nl to I'\'el"\' e
'1)('rinlC'nt 01 
..:(,If-go\'el nnll'nt in LIIWI". 
.\ period of tinll' cO\t'linl!; ,!II the USdl11 life. pI 
 m,Iß ha..: 
..I.I});;( 'd "inCl' that l rimt' \\'.lS committLll. jju; ;"J
 nl! t},.\
, 

'ear,; ('\"('1 y d'iOl t ha,.. heen nMde' h:-. a :-:'t.lt<' rapidl:-.
 incrca
il1
 
m we.dth .lIIll populatirll1, (!c"l'otic in .I<,tion .1Ild I uthiC's" ill 
1Il
.thod, to lk...troy tIll' 
pirit \\ hich the\' found ill thc,... di- 
tnch upun tlkir amll'\.ation, \n immcn,;dy pO\\f'rfnl 
bllr('au
r.lcv h.\-; o.;titkd ('\'ery frel l':<"pH"sion of opinion, 
c.ducatlOn IMs bL'.'n dinTted to tltl' de';lruction of .1ll old 
ml'mOril'''; al1l1 the creation of a Ill'\\ tr.lditiol1. .\ rigid ,;\',;tl'm 
01 P,I''''port..; and .l mlÍ\'l'rs.1I ,,\'..;tell1 of l"pionag-e h.1\'e dieck('d 
"\'C'IT t..ndel1l'\' to reunion \\'ith tho,;e \\ ho \\"1'1"(' thl' fello\\ 
,'iti7;'lh of tit,. f.l1nilies thu..; 'I.i/ed. Thl' placc has beell 
J!ooded 
\ ith ne\\' coloni:-t,.. .ll1d "\"('1:-' "ingle .l}Jpointment 
from a \ IlIagc' po..;tnM..;ter to a bishop.md frum.l bisltop to th(' 
h..
ù of a prO\'inCl' h.b 1)('1'11 an appointmellt de...potically 
im{>o";L'd from aho\.. J.ml (!r,,.igned to (urther'.t he intcrc..;t..; 
of tho";l' who ,;tolo' the 1.lUd, 
If al tl'r "1I.h a pron'..:... the original thid ...hallmild1\' be' told 
th.lt his l.>n'
ent \\"tll"k is the 0111:-.' t....t 01 hi..; original crime. 
anù tl1,lt If 1)1' ha" ';I1lT('C'dl'd in uprootin
 a Europcall thin'" 
and hillinl!; it, II!' ,hall hl' forgi\'L'n th('11 it i..; no "ood talkiil
 
.Ihout till" imlllor.dity of annex.lti:,n or the principle of seli 
g'on'l'lInH'nt. To ,;ngg,....t ..;neh .1 thing, a..: too man\' honc,t 
)ll'opk ignor.lllt of the 01 iginal condition,; ha\ ( ..;ugge'<.;tcd it, 
i... .1 dil 'ct premium upon lor("ibl.. thdt ot people and uf land, 
ami what i" )lerl1ap,. \\'or"l', of Iwr,;,'cution, . \:p,ltrittion, ami 
artiJicial coloni..;in
 h\ tl](' conqul'l ing PO\\ 1'1' in order to con- 
sulidatl' till' wigin,1i crimc. Jklore ".\yjn
 thi..; puint We mu"t 
n'lII('mlwr that \'aIuable ao.; aT (' the pron. .unl'! ment., of onc alh- 
with regJrd to thL' a:m.; 01 anotlll'r, tlu \l1i.llIcc a" a \\hol., 
d(,pl'nd
 upon lllutuallo\';llt\'. Each IUl'lllbl'r of tlw :\lIiancl 
i..;, Tll'CI-"".lrily ('(llIlllolr,lti\ dy" indifkrl'nt to national tr.tdition... 
.ll1rl dJims which ar!' Illrht \ it.d tu other member,;. The' 
L'a 
i", life and lle-ath tll thi
 l,l.llld, hut thi" bbnd alone of th... 
. \lIiancl' ÍC'!,J,; th.. t. ,\Il 
orth 11.11\', aud especial1\' th(' di" 
trict..; e.",t of :\Iilan, .m' at1.lIllc' \\ íth tlH' dt ...ire to r('co\, r 
\\ hat i,; It.lli.1ll from .l forei!!11 mlt', hilt to uther m('mher" of 
till' .\lIiall'" the 1I1.!tter wa"', until the war hlìlke out, literan' 
or ac,lc!t-mi.. ; and ('\ "n now tlll'\ cannot J.-d wh.lt tlw I t.lli;ln 
fed
. :-:'0 it is \\ ith .\I"aCl,-Loi-r.lÌl1l. But it is ju,;t to 
..\ 
that aJtI 1'''0 prolongí'd a \\.11' thl' Ile{'e
"it:-. oj mutual compl( 
IH'usion i..; 1ll1\\' fairly clear. l'pon it thL' moral "trength 01 till 
\lIi.IlIl'l'depend... Jf that Illutual ,;enice fail;; th(' .\1Ii.mc' 
I.lil.; ,,'ill! it, and \I ith the \lIi.I1lCt till' future of England. 
\"( \t \\, UM\' nuÌ/' th., ,.!tisf.ICtOlT and 
('nsihiC' dl'daration 
upon tit.. politlc.1! g-wnp nu\\' holding power in 
orth-\rl'steTl1 
I<u,...ia. It h p.'rfedl,\' impu""'ihlc to lI..lH' allY definite polin' 
of , dlH'renre or ..n.n cOlllpromi..;, h('n, hecaIbL' \\"(' ha\'(' no fes 
pl1Il"ibl,. .IllÙ pl'rm.lIll'nt forci' to deal \\ ith. But ('\'cn if we had, 
JI('ither this cOII!lhT nor any Jl)l'mhl'r of tlte' ,\Iliallce in ddclICI 
of ci\'ili...atiun ('an ...upport a prng'r.lJnnw of \\'hich till' fir,..t 
1'1 illl:ipk is the' nl'g-kct 
Ir all the .1-iIns for \\ hich tlw \rc
t mf't 
tl)(. 1'lu"i.l11 ,'h..lJ"II
' FII
].lJId .lIJd Fr,I1)("', 11)1' I>lj,::ó.n;1\ 
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prot.1goni"t,; in defence ot EurOiJl', did not go to war for 
on1l' 
intc
rnational theon" dear to international anarchi!-'t... rh{'\ 
did'not go to \\.11' fòr Karl )Iarx's bohk Dns K<<piftll, ,.Úlll{;" 
for the pri\'att' inteH',.t,; of a hatch of adH'I1tureb dr.l\\ll 
from all corner;; of the earth. Thq did not go to \\'ar to 
hdp a clique of men with no countr
" in their attack on thl 
J{'1igion of their hosts, nor did they g-o to \\ ar to "uppoJt 
,.uch men again,.t till' p' asantry \\ hom thn' dl'test and 
"ho;:.e influellce in the futun' gO\"l'nlnll'nt ot the plac.. thl"\ 
,,:clk to eliminate. The\ \\ ent to w.lr to defend tll(' pnblil 
la\\" of Europe, which had lx'cn hrnl,c'n, and to >'JXl' the nJ.tional 
traditions of Europe from a threat mor.tlly intoklahle but un- 
fortunately phy"icé'lly >,trong They \\ent to Wdl to pre..,ei\'{' 
the futurc
 cxisteneo and power of their own state-: If till' 
to\\lbfolk in one p.lrt of \\ hat wa,; oncc tIll' Rus"ian Empin' 
choose to accept such ma..;ter,., tlMt is no concern l)f ours. 


An Independent Poland 


'} lit' third point in tit.. "'pel'eh \\ hich is ,.pt'ci.dly nutll'l'.ÜJIc 
i... thc
 dedar,ltion that Poland mu,;t 1)(' independent. Hl'[l' 
,tg.l.in the thing 
.LÎd implie-: mOll' th.m the actu
l word..; n..;ed. 
,\n independent Polaml ' compri
ing all genuine1\- l'"li"h 
'1ements" \\ ould, \Wll' it hrought intp heing, 1)f' thl de.lth 
hlo\\" of Pru",;ian amhitIon .\Tul of tilt' \\ holl' Pnl:,:,i.\Il thl'ol\" ot 
d
gression. Plu-:sia rl'po
 .; hi-:toric.illy upon the dtteml)tl'(1 
murder ot Poland. .lI1d Pol.\Ild," remember. H'.lrlll'-: the "'e.1 t.. 
the :\orth at DJ.nt/ig, .111(1 come,; within d ,;tanlingl
"',.hort 
.li....tanCt' of Berlin to\\",11 Lis thl' \rl'''-t, But the re....tm.ltion 0\ 
Poland though a moral Ill'cl'..;
it\. to the C.lU:'l' of thl ,\lIil" 
.md to the restor.ltion of ,I dt'cent turop" that i
, to the ddeat 
of Pru...si.l, i:>, as h.b been pointed tlut in thl''''' column-- 11101', 
than once, rather 01 tt..,t th.\1I an aim. II \\e \\in of CIJIIr,,' 
In' ,.hall reston' Poland. :\ot to do :'(1 would ì)" .m ele- 
mentary folI
'. But thdha '( .\) do so or 1I0t, i.... the r{';I1 
point, it is the unfailing mark of \"ictOIT or ddeat. 1n 
"tl)('r word,;, we cannot prdend tn Il.lw adIÎ,'\' d our end..; in 
this ,,"ar, to han' ttrri\l'd at a ....t.lhll: \'icton", or indeed at an
 
\'ictory at all, if we prow' 0111 ,;eln..... Illlo1bll" .It it..; condlbion 
to re-crect a ,.trong Po laud which sh.lll reach to th.' houndarie-: 
of the realI\" ï.elluan 
tatl , and ,.h.111 [(,,.triet (;l'1 man rnle' 
\\ithin tho,;e bound,uit-. It \\1 cannot do that \\l' ;1Il' de 
f('ated and tlw dfect- of our defeat will 1)(' imIlll'diatf'h 
.Ipparent, no nloltter hehind what till(' phrJ."l"" it may hI' hiddl'li. 
it was n'rv \\ell puilltf'd out tlit' other dol\" in .l ...,'rib I,f 
.11 tidc:> siri1UItaueon-:l
 printed [ bdien' hoth in Frann 
,Illd in EnJ?:land. that thl're io.; .lttache(l to thi..; Polio.;h mattel 
.mother crncial one, th, po,ition of thl Bohemian quadri- 
lateral after thl" W.lr. Bohemi.1 i, pr.lctie.lll
" a,; wl'll a, 
morally the ke\'stollc l,f th, .IITh 01 frl'1' peoplt" Wt' propo:'t' 
to erect. But th(' nMn\ plUbll'nb Î11\"oIH'd in thi..; \\ ar .In' too 
numerous for a dl.tailed anah-,.i,; hc'f{. 
ft is ,atisfactOi \" to find tÌiat the,;(' jOl('i
n que
tiOJh "hich 
could not of their nature nlt'J.n nn' much to tlw hulk of hi
 
immediate audi('nce, fOi nwcl 
) l.ii'l!l' a part of tilt' PI inll' 
\[ini"tcT's matter, for that n1.lttl'r w., deli\ I H'L1, (If cuur
l' 
not only to hi..; imnwdi.lÌl' audience, hut tu .IlI Europ, 
In a point much more familiar to Ih thl ,.pef'.h \\.b equall\- 
"dti-:factory, though it \\'.1" bliefty deJ.It with TIlt' pomt cif 
rl'palation, e-:pcciall
 .j-: r<ï-.ard-: repawtion for tilt' \ iol.ltion 
uf common Eumpean mor,l1-: ,It "1.L That i.; a matter of 
practical and, ital imp')rt,IllC( to thi-: couutn', If WI" alIO\I 
indscriminate murder 01 t ",'a a:> 1>1 acti-:ed };\ the (
t'rm.1II 
...uhIllJ.rim's to e-:tahlish .l precl'dent, not on1\- 'the pO\\t'r, but 
the "ecurit\" and oUe might ",l\ till' Ycn" existence a... a :'t.lÌl' 
vf (;reat Britain i-: at an end. " 
Here we can
lut .atford to U"l' general ternb. Thl' pl'Opl.- 
who ordered thl'; thmg and tht' pt'ople \\ ho did thi" thing mu,.t 
bl' puni:,hed if \\'t' oht.<În the \-icton'. It mu,.t b.. made de.\I 
h
". l'
J.mple that Europe \\ ill not sfa nd a further degrada tion , 
of It:> s
a
dard, and that \1 hat may 1)(' acceptahle to Prns..,i.1l1 
morab b mtolerahk to our,.. Of cour...e if \H' fail to oht.LÎn 
Üctor
" tlw matter need nut he di"cu,-:c'd at all. It we .111 
heaten the enemy \1 ill gi'" some plOmi..;e or otl1l'r not to d() it 
.Igdm-and th(' sccurit\" of the ,;C.I \\ ill ha\'e ('(mil' to an end. 
Wit
l that ending- t
1I' - whole of our ci\ ili...J.tinn will rapidl
 
decImc
. For there \\ III be no powel', hO\1 c....er Î1bigniticdnt, with 
a real or a f.mcied 
rie\'ance that will not hl 'able to han' 
rl'
ourst' to su.ch a \\ capon, ju:'t .IS in pI i\'ah- lifl' if you tokratl 
pObon there 15 no one so fceble but he can tcrrori"c a \\holl 
community. 
rIll' 
pt'{'("h, thm, as a whole, ha;; put th(' main thesi,. uf 
the .\IIiancf' justly, and, \\hat i,; very important, \Iithout 
too many 
.1rticular,. rhe change vf attitudl' \\ ith regard 
to Con
tantmople wa'" doubt/e.....; dictated b\' .;ome international 
agrcl'ment. It "l'em.... r.ltlll'r gr.ltuitlllìs." hut if \"Íetlln' h. 
a"sulUcd it i:> not' ital. rhe real point will bC' who :-håII bl' 
lhe U\"t'rlord ot the rll.rl
 if I
" l
'a\'c bim in EnrolX', tl11JI'h 
1II0r.. than wbether h
 1.. Ifft m Europt' ('r no. If" e dd{.iI 
PI us
ia-if "hcthu v' l"Jlitit
J.I dCtl<Jl1 1rom "ithin or \w 


militd.r
 .KtIon hum withuut-thl' Pru,."idll militar\' Illachin(" 
i
 P!lt 
mt ot' action, then the old Europf' and \Ye"tern 
nnh,.:tÌlon will cuntrol the D.lrdan..lko.; and the Bo,;phoru
. 
It peac!' i" m.ld' , \\ ith Pnb
ia -'tillunlw.lÌen, then the D,udJ.- 
nelIc',; and the B.),;phoru..; \\ ill be controlled ultimJ.telv bv 
Pru"
i.L That i..; a \.ertitnd,' l.omparahle to the certitude" l)f 
ph\'slC.i1 law. - 
But une mu,.t condudl onl' "ur\-e\' (at the ri-.k, I .1m 
,l
raid. of to'diou..; reiteratIon) hy in..;i,;tÎ1ìg that no d..claratiol', 
ot the yre;-,(I1Ì po:,ition of EUrtlpt i" complete. or e\"en rea',. 
unIc,.,; It t.lkl'''; into a.count the <.;ulid fact that Central Eur(',I)" 
ha.... com!' into e
i:,tl'nù Th.1Ì :'tolte i... no longer a tl1('01:'\., 
It i,; not an i{kal ()f the future. It i-: a hl<)Ck of matter whlèh 
we ha\'e tt! deal with J.nd \\hû::.< continued cohesion or dissl>lu- 
tion arc !-'\'noll\'mon..; \1 ith our O\\n ddC'at ur \"Íctor\". It i,; 
onl\" 01 mdttt'r ot wet k" hefore c
\"ef\,'OI1l' wilI recogñise thi,., 
.ll1d if we in:>i,.t upon it, a..; we do in thi.; jmlrnal. it is b(:cau-.e 
to II,. fact,; of thi..; surt ,;('em equall\' important with orIn ion". 
It i,; ine\"Ítable that men "llOlIld si:ill think in terms 
f 1<)I4 
Europ" thongh that Europe ha... cl'a"ed to be, but th
'
 ';OUller 
the
" learn to think in term" 01 Ellropc
 as it now is im thi:; year 
Ifll
. tl1l' lwtter. . 
\
'hen 
ap()k()n propo,.ed. partly throngh hi" .n.
em01ies of 
.1 h.epubhcan youth, partl
" from pa,.onaP ambitIon, partly 
IH)m mere sequenct' of f.LÌI', to create a un ited C ontintc,nt in 
thl' ,;pirit of th,' French H.l"\"ulution \1 hkh he incarJ1atc
d, 
there exi,;t:cl for 
oml' 
'l'.lr,; a ,;tate of thl' 
rt he proposrd to 
II t'a
e. \\ e haw' h.llf forg-ottl'n it becau,;e it was ephemeral, 
hut It was there.: and the fl'cll ohject of tIll' Spannrds, the 
l'ortug.ues
'. the Engli,;h and the Rus,;ian,;, <1O\\-n to thc
 guerilla 
baml..; 111 J 
'rol who al
o ,Irnwll antlllppo,;t:d it. was to de;;trov 
that 
tat('. ft..; \-,1[iou,; IMI h had diftl
rent name;;. sonie 
\\ ere put fur\\"trd a
 _\llied I,;j, ng-dom... othcT'; were directh' 
,ult\exed to the Fn.nch Empire, but froIH the boundarie.... ut 
Polat
d to. sonw\\-hat be\"ond the I'>
"rcnef's the thing 
\\'01'; III hong. It cow'red 1 tah', and the Gert11anie;; w{'rc 
.1 p.nt of it a -: \\,('[1' the :\1 tlierlalld;;. Pru
sia ha;; not 
IT,".lted ;I St.lt," of thl' "',lIne kind, it i,. tl lIe. Her ideal
 
,Ir(' the exact oppo...ite of thosl' \\'hich in.;pired the .trt. 
the ,;on1?," and the wholt, c\\ ili".ltion of the French attempt 
under 
apoleon. But in the point ot succe.;s or failure 
the par.llld is ,.ing-ul.lr1\- t"
act. Prus;:.ia has not. indeed. 
ma
ÌI"red Europe. 
11l' "i,. not of .1 calibre m do that. ,\11 
the old and high ci\ ili...,tion oi'plNd to her stand,; intact, 
nor ha" anyone in th;lt el\ ili
,ltion a 
\ mp.Üh\, with her. -"uch 
.b \"t'ry much of ri\'ilio.:t'd EnroJ.>t:' had \\fth the French 
Rt'\'lIl11tion and with 
ap()leon. But she has c[{'at{'d :,uch a. 
-t.lÌt" of ller own. fh{'I"l' i... nOlI propl'rl\" speaking, not an 
J.lliance. hut an ol"/::.1ni"\11 01 whic"h Rerliu i..; the centre, 
o{ \\ hich thl' outlier,; reach .,Iready to }Ie,-opotamia and Suia 
dnd the 'larcIll:-of :\lu..;rO\"
. Intc'gr.ll and directl\' admini,,- 
tr.lted parts incluùe Lithuani,l. and all Poland. half ]
oumania 
.ulli all the' Serhian race Bulgaria i,; it,; "assaI. If the ",ar 
lea H'-: thi-: St.lte in lwing, tlll'n:will he twu peoples of tilt' white 
lacl'. the ont' in tl\(' \\ ,;t. upon the whole, inkrior in resources, 
the otlll'r in the Ea
t, and the l.tHcr ma\" provc the mcu:ter, 
.IIIlI will c{'rtainl
 he "l1perior. \\ h('re Britain would come 
in such a sdl{'me readers can detc:rmine for themselves, 
fhat is thl' !l'al and pr.lctical i,;,;til' of the moment. :\ot 
tholt declaration,; ofdoctline han' not their "alul'. for mankind 
i,; rult'd by ideas, hut here we haw' .1 real and existing thing. 
.md on it-.. :"ur\"i\"J.I or dc,..,truction depl'nd" the future of the 
world and of our:,eln'- It \\ a5 not so {'\"cn ckhteen months 
ago. It is ,.0 to-da}. ' H. BLLLOC 


Inlportant Notice 
THE Pricc of Land & Water wilt be raised to 9d 
beginning with the first issue in Fcbruar). This 
increase in price is neccssitated, partly by the advanced 
cost of all materials, and ,artly by the variety of 
subjects which in thcse da) s demand the attention of 
a wcekly journal. 
It has always been our aim to secure for Land & JValler 
the most eminent writers, 110t (mly on military and 
nayal afrairs, but on social and economic questio.ns, 
and in the spheres of literature and art. This P(7,}jcy 
" ill be maintained. and the increase in price will 
enable us to do justice to the most important toplcs of 
the day. 
". e particularly rcquest all our readers, " ho 
have not already done so, to place an order for 
regular delivery with their newsagent. since the price 
(If paper makes it impossible to provide for 
chance salcs. 
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America's Sea Power 


By Arthur Pollen 


W HEX I stalted for .\mcrica iu
t o\er 
ix month
 
ago, [ tound that the general oI;il
lOn h,en <;eemec\ 
to be that thp people of the Umted State Wl'n' 
not, and did not ,",,,em likely to bef'ome, O\-er 
f'nthusiastic about t ht.' \\ar, but that any lack of popular war 
fury would cert.Ünl) bL made up by the ..,taggering efficiency 
\\ith ,,'hich the Government's "ar progrannnt's and prepara- 
tiems would be . arried through. Six months' 
tudy of the 
situation in America has C011\ inced me that in both the
e 
I f'spects opinion wa,., 1largeIv \Hong.. Of the" ar 
pirit of ,the 
.\mericaD
 then could be no po 
lble doubt, from the first 
moment on(' found onc
elf in the country. .\nd if the efficiency 
of the \\ 'ar prepar.ltiOJIS ha.., been lé.... than \\as hoped, it I.., 
Jdrgclv hel:au
e -0 overwhelming was the war enthusia<;m, that 
a scale of national eHort \\as attempted that it was beyond 
human capíl.city to n:'al
se. The fact of the n
atter is th.at 
AJ:1erica's k,.enne"s to "Ipe out her lung neutrahty by a s\\lft 
and rapid sh-oke for Yictory was altogether limitIb", clnd her 
power' of naLÏDnal action very severely limited. \\ hat \\a" 
perhaps h.lrdly f{
d.li

d wa this. In normal timls the ratio 
of corpotLlte 01 gU'i'ernmental activity to industrial af'ti\ ity 
is e},.traordinadh ",mall. It had, therefore, been nobody'" 
husine,",
 to find out hem fal th{
 ordinary cour;." of trade an<l 
industry could .r
 brok
n into. an? their machinery turned 
tu national obJecb, \\ltIIOUt mahmg a great deal of th.lt 
machinel v break dow.'l altogether This ha" been illustrated 
in the caSe ()f railways, mining and munitions. The case \\ao 
still ...trong
r \\ hen it .came to such an indu
try a... "hipbuiJding 
fur. I ....cept -oor subma.-ine.... and warships, the capacit) of th(' 
ship\arcls of America :',cfore the war wa
 o
 a vcr\' re"tri

ed 
kind. It was expanckd and e},.panded rapIdly under BlItJsh 
and .\llied orders for ships, in the course of ICjI5-I6. \\hell 
Americcl caml' into the war, there were vessels to our order 
displacint; 0ver two million tons, actually, I believe, in cour"e 
of construction, But it was just at this moment that the full 
o-ravity of the German submarine menace \\as realised. 1'111' 

npled'ant truth wa" da
ning on th{
 world that if the thing 
went on a'" it had blciun, no matter how great or \\ell-equipped 
the armie might be that America would raise, they could be 
of little value in the war ,Üthout shipping to take tlll'l11 
to Europe or to keep men supplied there. In other \\ord
, 
it I ml' appalcnÌ- thclt the fll
t neclssity of the ;.ituahon \\'clS 
tll nlllltiph the "biphuilding capacih" of the country to the 
l'tI1H6t. America;n neC(.ssity and not American capacity 
diddted \\ hat \\ a.., to be done. A programme for tllC' Jaunclling 
and Lompktion of four million tons, in addition to thp t\\O 
million... already under construction, wa,., "et out, and C\c rv 
eftort made to make its reali
ation pm.sible. :\1 any , indeed, 
contròcntIv a erted that the whole si},. million tons \\ ould be 
afloat and"a,"ailabk bdore the end of 1918. But no such re
ult 

ecms probablc now. .-\lr{
ady the very high l xpectation
 
formed a... to tIll' production of wooden ships dre understood 
to haw been ill fO
lI1d('cl. Xor, in spite uf !\Ir. Hurley's 
reCf'nt 
tatcanent, are thosl- "eemingly in the be
t position for 
.Inticipating e\ ents, at all confident as to the balance of the 
pro
ramme, 
1 he truth probably is that those who first had shipbuilding 
in hell1d failed to grasp, not the elementary fact that the total 
production must ultimately turn upon the amount of laboUl, 
unskilled .IS well cl
 ,..killed that was a"<lilable, but the eftecb 
of the' er\' exceptional demands that other nen "'sary pre' para- 
tie'ns iur \\ar \\ould make upon the total labour a\"aildble. 
OHll1ance, munitions, aeroplane'" and air-plane engines, cloth- 
ing uJuipment, thl increased production of food, the greatcT 
dc'm.lJld tor COpptT and iron un, tlw vast increa
e of pl.lnts for 
I om"el ting ore intu metal, and other plants for turning thL 
I. m material into fit material for indu..;h v, th{
 construction 
éllHlupk. ep of camp
 for housing and trairling the million and 
, hedl men, the incn:.Iscd need of coal and uil, the new amI 
n,traordinary demands made on railway hansportatiun 
IU..,t .It a time "hen the railways were most in need of new roll- 
in/-- -.tock and rails -needs that could not be met because rolling 

twl eno-im, emd rails had to be got ready for 
hipm( nt to 
(" .In, and Ruo ,ia- -all these \'ast and extraordinal v efturb 
I" n them produced a dislocation of lei bour and uf the 
,tI indl1...trial organi
ation which pu
sibly might hd\ I 
)" d,. but, in fact, 
 'eminglv
 was not, fully anticipated. In 
th 111't n 
ult, nut only the 
hipbuilding programme, but .Ill 
11th, prOrrelmmeS \"iIl unquestionably meet with dela);. 
gut in <;mgular contra<;t to this general truth 
tand<; tl1f' very 
" marJ...ablf' work of thl' Xavy Department at \ra<;hillgton. 
In tI und "I kin Dt'cI'mhf'r there W<I pnhli..;lwd, not onl\' 
the annual ]('port of tlw Secn tary himcdf, 'fr. DaniPl<:, h11t 
tho. of the Chief of Bureau. Thl" we'l onr dnd all e xtr,1 
ordinarily stimulating; and highly sdtis.lactory docull1!'ut:-. 


In the issue of L-\'\D AXD \\.-\fER uf April 5th and April 
12th last year, I published Ì\\O article;., one \Hitten before the 
American declaration of war, but after the declaration had be- 
come certain, and the other immediately afterwards, in which 
I dealt with the military and naval forcL5 then at America's 
disposal, and discus"ed the probable use to which thpy would 
be put. Already, as we all know, Admiral Sim<; had been 
despatched to and arrived in England to arrange for the 
naval forces of his country to take an immediate share in 
the fight against the submarine", and before the third 
.\priI number of L-\XD .-\:IiD \\'ATER was issued, the first con- 
tingent of American destroyers was half wav across the Atlantic. 
The s\\,ïft promptness of this action, and the perfect readiness 
for actIOn of every unit suited to the purpose are legitimately 
ma?
 thf' keynqte of 1\1r. Daniels' opening paragraphs. It is 
Ieglhm.ate because the same promptitude \\as shuwn in every 
?ther fid
 of the Department's activity. 
o time was lost, for 
mstance, tn at once getting Congressional sanction for the e.A.- 

enditure neces;;ary for the expansion the war would call for. 

o recently as the previous August the three years' programme 
underdisoussion for nearly eight months had gOIll without 
opposition through buth Houses This programme provided for 
laying dO\\l1 immediately four battle"hips, four battle-cruisers, 
four sc(;mt cr
1i
ers, nine fl,'et and fifty-eight coast defenc< 
submanne", fiftv destro\ers and torpedo bOdtS and a few 
fuel ships, tran,..port
, tenders, etl. But a month before the 
declaration of war was made, a further vote of five hundred 
.md sixteen million dollars \\,a,., asked for and granted. And 
appro:\.imatdy, th(. "ame amount \\.b voted in the beginning 
ot June and .lgain in the fir
t \\l'.
k in Octuber. \\ï th the:,' 
.lppropriations behind them. }lr. Daniel::, and his Chiefs 01 
13urea u e-t to work. 


The Gro\\th of the Navy 
Tht" number of ship actually in commiSSIOn 
has risen from about thrl'(' hundred to about a thousand. 
The pt'r
onnel of the Xa\ y proper consisted a year ago of 
4,500 officer,;; and ( ',000 enlisted men. l' o-da\' tIlt"' officers 
elre u\;er 15,1 uu and the enlisted men exceed 25-t-,ooo. Thl 
number of na\;al stations grew from 130 to 3b3; the 
avy 
Yard emplovC'( ;; ha,'( duubled. So that, omitting the Marine 
Corps, o\el '0,OC 0 strong, the 
a\'al E
tablishment on shore 
ell1d afloat embrace<; now over JOO,OOO men. Roughly, we 
may say that ewr).thing has been multiplied bv three within 
nine month - ('ver
 thing that is to sa,.. l':\.cept the <;cale of 
e....penditure, which h.IS been multiplied by more than se\en. 
But then the p\:penditurf' no doubt take..; into account both 
payments on account for new construchon and payments for 
each unit as it is delivered finished, and payment 'for: large 
munition supplies. The fifty destro) ers authörisecl in August. 
1916, weT(' all contracted for very ,.,oon after the apPlOpriations 
were finally passed. This pogramme has been very greatly 
added to since. La
t October 22'),000,000 dollars were 
\ oted for this class of ship only, and ag
in eYery unit authorised 
was contracted for immediately. The reports dre silent as to 
the dates on which the boats måhing up thf'sC two programme'
 
arf' to he f'....lwcted. But it was regarded as no secret \\ hen I 
\\as in \\'a...hington, that in thi..;fif'ld at an" rate, there would 
be no disappointment at all. Evel'" builder was said to be 
olhead of his time, and confidt'nt of heeJJing .lhead. I do not 
know what t he con tract priCl for de"h O} l'rs now i<;, and 
consequently cannot sa\' how man\ hO.lÌ5 are included in 
the Congre"sional vote of 225,oov,Of'O dollars. But SOme- 
thing over l-J.:ï,oOO,ooo \\ orth of de..tro
 ers ought tu represent 
a '"el y formidable force. "'f' kno\" that the destroyer 
building firms are much the most ..fficient 01 ell!} concern
 
of their kind in .-\merica. \\'e know that the grlater cost of 
rapid construction hao been tahen into account in fixing 
priCI ;, .Ind that, as far as po"sibk, every priorih', both as to 
material and labour, has been acrorded. It seems reasonable 
tlwn, to .Issume that the most d1l'cti\ c of all craft, offensi, e 
and defen
ive, in underwater \\ ar is likely to be supplied in, ery 
useful numbers, and of d peculiarly mpritorious type in the 
comin
 months. 
[n the munitions 
peciall) 1ll'Îl:"'
1
 for anti-"uhmarÏ11 
\\ar- -and this include..; ordnance for the arming of merchant 
men, merchant duxiliaries and everV other form of patrol 
boat- th.. 
a\y Department hac; been fortunate in plarinr 
its contrdcts and therefore in securing early deliv, ril:-. 
Generallv speaking, so far as .Inti-submarine provision ';"0 
tll(' material withiñ thl' Xa,'y D<'p.lItments activitie,.. has 1J, en 
admirabh: taken carp of. 'Ion' remarkablf' than this, \\ltich 
i.... after all a que<;tion of good hu
ine-- management, :Jlwa
.... 
d conspicuou:. mark 01 this branch of the X,tìionJI GO\'l'rnl11ell t 
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iJ.
 been the way the problem of the þers01wel hd.;; been met. 
rhe ,;hortage of men \\a'" admitted to be serious on the pre- 
.\ar programme of construction. But, a" we han' found in 
,)ur own service, highly efficient seamen can be turned out 
with great rapidity when' the candidate is not only \\illing 
but desperately am..ious to qualify, when tile right- kind of 

'fiort i..; 
lade to train him, and when t"\ ety step in the training 
I' made 111 the atmosphele and under the stimulus of real war 
In . \ merica, where practically all. of the s,;amen are not 
on1\' short service men, but are St'nt almost untrained into 
ships to transmogrify in the ordinary routine of naval \\ork, 
HI{' thing was e:>..pected to be easier still, for the rea"on that 
the ",hoil' officer personnel was \,ell broken to thL task. 

\-, a simple matter of fact, the conversion of 170,000 landsmen 
lilt(> seamen of pretty high quality, has been achiewd with 
eVen greater SUCCI,,, than could haw' b{
en expected. This 
h.l
 Iv'cn made possible, partly by the worh on the main 
tI aining- stations, partly by turning the battle fleet into a 
gigantic training squadron. A year ago the training station.., 
at X e\\ port, Xorfoll" Great Lakes and Y erba Buena, had a 
nominal capacity of (),ooo men, \\ ithin very few months 
they were expanded to take in 48,000. Xew stations haw' 
been set up at half a d.ozt:'n other place"- \Üth a capacity of 
25,000, and reserve statIon<; at half a dozen more to take in 
11,000. If the aviation centree; are included 20000 more 
ha\'e been provided for at new marine cent;es, 
ubmarine 
bases, universities, etc. 
The normal course on shore before going to sea is four to 
[n'c months, but fe\\- men have been so fortunate as t9 get 
the benefit of so long a preparation. For the 700 ships that 
used to be yachts, traders. liners, coasters and the like, and 
are now patrol boats, transports and so forth, ha\'e had to be 
manned somehow, so that in the majority of cases, not much 
more tha
 the rudiments of drill and discipline, of gunner\' 
and the slmpler forms of ship's technique ha'\C been learned 
on sl
ore. But notwithstanding the hurried character of the 
trammg, I learned from many quarters that there is no 
grol
ld whatever for complaint against the newly enlisted 
per..;
nneI. At the only camp I was able to study in any 
detail, nal!lely, that of Great Lakð. the explanation of this 
wac; n
t dlfficu
t to see. For military en"ice, men are not 
ta.ken m Amenca under the age of twenty-one. The na\'y 
\\ 111 take them three yel1's younger. The na\ V has, I believe, 
under the draft act, 
 ri
ht to its quota of the compulsorily 
selecte?, n
en. But It \\111 nt:'ver have to' draw on thi" quota for 
the s uffiClent reason, that every recruiting station \\ as, quite 
t:'arly swamped by \ olunteers. For "orne month"- after thf' 
war began, it was still an assumption in the Eae;t of America 
that the 1Iiddlc \Yest was largely indifferent to the war. 
l:hl indifference could never have extended to the boy,; of 
l'Ighteen and under. ror at the great camp near Chicago, 
the.y had pas..{
d many thousands through by the middle 
ot 

vember. \Vhen I. \vas there, 18,000 \\ere in camp at 
the tunc, and from the first they had refused as many f{ ::ruits 
as they had taken: In judging?f 
he rapidity with \\'hich they 
had been tbrned mto "eamen, It IS the f'''''{
nce of the matter 
to r
cognise the quali.Ì\. of the material to which a highly in- 
tc
sIve system of trammg has been applied. At Great LakL 
!hlS quahty.leapt to thp eye, nor could I help reflecting on the 
nony of t111ng
, 
vhen I rem.embercd that here was a body of 
you!lg men trammg for fightmg, from \\ hich probably as roam 
01-; tit a
 th
y had bet:'n e \.clnd('d. \\"1 can appÚmtl\' poôl 
. \ prythmg m war except the m(lst important thine; uf all, om 
man-power! But to return to our subject. 


Making 10,000 Officers 


The main factor in thie; almost tropical production of sea- 
men has beer: the "ork of the officers and warrant officers 
?f the At.lantic flee.t. My visit to the squadron.., composing 
1 twas bnef. But It sufficed to show the scak on which the 
process of traini
lg me
 was being undertaken. Th, ships 
\H
rC an extraordlJ:ary sIght. I came on board the Flap"-ship 
at 5 a.m. on a þlonou
 June morning. It looked as if 500 men 
h.Ld b.t
en sle{
pmg on thp deck ?f every Dreadnought. Literalh 
I bphen
 the bulk of the S
lp" Larried double complement, 
3!1d the whok of each \\orkmg day e;, cmed to bp som.... con- 
tmuous {
ffort, wonderfull
 strcnuou", ,..till mon wond. rfulh 
chN'rful, to telch tlH' nl'wromers tl1<' acrompli,hml nt<.; of theIr 
older messmatb It wa" to the battleships that thl:: men from 
tlw camps \\ere "-ent, and from the battlc
hip,.: that the 

 acht, transport and patrol crews" en ch05en. 
:rhp imagination r '\"- a little at contemplatinr what all 
thl'> work must havl:: meant to thL Lomparativcly small num- 
{I
 regular ?fficer
 
m \\hom 
hl' 
olp responsibility for it fell. 
I'or tlu '. ill addlt
on to turnll1p- out 170,1 1m n, h,Ld al'-l' 
to ?o then' 
harp 111 crl'atlng more than 10,000 mid,-hipm 
pn....lgns and 
Ieuknant A cuuple or morp them, J.nd of th, 
were _ nt m batc1H í't Loo 01 710 at .' time throv' Ii 
tb. '\ava\ (o\lr ,t ,\nll;Jpnli The \\ _ _ all 0\1, gl.: 


gradua
es, many of them accomplish('d yachbn1L'n, a large 
P!O'po,rt1On of thet? men well started in their profe sions in 
Cl VII hfe. The 
ed
cal and phy,;ical té,;ts were, ho\\ eVLr, "e" ere, 
and the e\.ammatlOn tests severer still. But here, as in the 
ca
, of the enliste
 man, the number of ,"oluntt-ers greatl
' 
e\.ceeded the rapaCIty of the Department to take and train. 
A thousand Ot more offic('r" \\ ere got by promoting those 
of. warrar:t rank, a pr
)C"
.; on \\hich the l niterl State.: na\'y 
\\ III seemmgly rely- stlll mOle largely in the futun 



Ir. Daniels' Achievement 



he repo
t of t
e 
ecretary is silent on the two points as tc 
whIch pubhc cuno';lty is undoubtt:'dlv greatest. According 
to the 1916 thre....-ve
r programme. at least eight capital ship
 
were to han'.been laId down at once. The report tells us that 
one battle,lup and thre" battle cruist:'rs had not been laid 
do\\n at the outbreak of war. \Yt an not told, 110\\eVer 
whether the construction of those that were laid down is still 
proceeding or whether thl' labour allocated to thc-,..L ships ha,; 
been freed for destrovers and ';0 forth which are much more 
greatly required. Xòr d?e-, the r
port tell u<; what. if any. 
c
lan,Nes have taken place 111 tIlt:' ChIef Command- bv tilt:' add i- 
t10n of a General Staff or otherwise-to facilitate it
 functions 
of strategical guidance of the naval forces in war. But 
it does contain pas
ages relating to both these matters that 
suggrst sound policy has heen or will be follo\\ed. 
A
 to ne": capital .shiJ?s l\1
. Daniels 
\'i1l ask Congress to 
contmue theI,r al
thon,;atl.on wIth a provISO that they shall be 
proceeded with. 'as ra'pI
ly a<; the (shipbuilding) facilities 
of the country wIll p{
rmIt, \Vhen the extra votes were passed 
in H)17, special p0wers were taken to vary the usual form of 
contract bec'!-use " it wa" necf3sary. to accelt:'rate the progre
 
of, constructIon or to delay certam vessels to allow oth{
I 
\'e< cl..; to be "peeded up." It 
eems to be a fair inference 
to llJl1nect " the urgf'nt demand for destroyers and merchant 
vc.:scls .. with thp delaying Qf ships already under construc- 
tion and to uppo:-, that it is the le
5 necessary vl,sels- 
namely, battleships and battlp cruisers, wh05L con"truction 
has been suspended. If this i" so, \\ç have a ven practical 
in"tancp of national pride bf'ing put behind natíonal duty. 
For, undoubtedly, the 191h programme was pushed through 
Congre
') mo
e on ,it.., capital ship than on its light claft 
featun ;, and It was mtcnded to be a first effort towards getting 
the large,;t and 1110<;t powerful fleet in the world. 
That thi" ambition is now rf'legated to a St'cond place, and 
the. work of d 'f 
Iting the suhmarines put fir
t, is highly 
;;atlsfactorv and Illu..;tratt:' the t:''i:tremely practical turn 
lr. 
Daniels has gi.Yen to the administration of his Department. 
fhe Report is, as I haw "aid, silent a" to the creation of a 
General Staff. But it is not silent on a df'wlopment which 
must n,cessarily precede its cf{
ation. I mean the Secretary's 
full realisation that tht war efficiency of hi., Department 
depend,; upon its beinF guided by thp bf',;t naval thought. 
On p<,
 72 occurs a pa ;;age. unfortunately too long to qUOtl , 
in "lÜch he bears tribute to" the spirit of umn
aried diligence 
and p
pert efficiency" of everyone of his burNlus. H,' 
names the chief..; sert'atim, and declare". that th(' Republic 
has b
en fortunate in their capacity for" hearty co-operation 
and perfect team \\ork," "Th('..,e men," he adds, " and their 
as"ociatl and tht other offiCI rs and civilian"-, who e rare 
df'yotion and abilih' ha\'e be('n equalled only by their 
patriotie;m, han' mad,' po"-"-ible the recognic;cd power uf the 
""avj to-day, In th ,..tre" uf war \\Ork It hd
 been a ddight 
to "ef\"e one'.., country in 
uch romradee;hip a<; l xists in the 
Xa\"y Department. 1"0 it and to the well-known ability of 
th{, ('\.perts tIll' chief mea"un of na,'al prf'pan'dne! ,i.. due." 
It is not cnry ci\'ilian chief of .I. prof ,ional",< f\'ic,' who 
is at once clear-headed enough to pe'rceivp and gf'llCrOUS 
enouc;h to ackno\\ ledge' tlu' '--'olutr depencknc,' of that 
el \ il . on the shilled efforts of profe..:<;i.onal I'olleague.. In 
:\Ir. Daniel,;' c the n gnition is ampll' .l11d ach.-no\\'ledg- 
ment noblt- and neither ha" been limited to \\ ord Xe\,'er 
before has a bettl'r choice of American naval office r" htL n pla('('d 
in the bureaux; n('\L r hav, t1lf'V h ('n 
i\'en .L fre'r hand; 
ne\ er has such rapid efkctin' action bpen taken on -0 \\ ide .L 
rail'. In thi..;, at kd...t, 'II'. DaniLl" ha
 {.Lrued uncommonly 
well of hi", cmmtrv. BI [or.. th( \\ Ir no (ahinc l\Iini....ter at 
\\'ashington " 1L, mun' critiLi". d. Sinc, the \\ al 110 Llhinet 
'Iini"tcr <-.Ill point to ,L gruter achic 
7l'ment \\'hetlwr 1 
\\ ill /) furthcl ora \\ ould prekr to ^\, the dat, when 111' 
I' 
turth, r-J.11(l gi\',,, .\m"l iCJ.n a pO\\!eI that Off'aT N'rJ. intel- 
l..ctual command "hich a General Statt ,ml" C.1ll cí'nCcI. 
mIbt \\.ât on .:ir<-umst,UlcL FI
r the moment, tl1l' 0 'nerd I 
...trat. nf the .\m''fie n ).,a, ; neL arily that of .\mDlÎca 
\IliL', I thdt tIll mam st.Ltt prl'blem i" not \meri.1\1 but 
mt, lllatirmaI. The p nt of :\11". D.l1lid... Report i., that h . 
ve rv ob\Îuu..h '\Ppl<< the tumJam' mal 111 it ut 
\\ hid I a '-t, t1 ,tIll' nItI ' . 'PH ."il 1. 
.,,,,In'I, 1'01 I '. 
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The 


Bal1kruptcy of Russia 
By H. :\'1. Hyndman 


M ORE .than 
ixt\. \'..ar
 ago .\Ie.:ander Hcr7l'n 
\\ rot(.' "C;e';',lr hne\\' the Colul.;. better t1loln Europ,' 
doc.;. the J.{u"siaus." Onh' a Íf-w da \'S ago a 
n;o.;t importdnt and infllwntÌal Russian Committe<' 
iormalh' made a ,imilar complaint to th.. British (
on'rnnH'nt 
.1hout 'EnglÜ:h kno\\'ledge of Ru..;sia. But o
cia
 and 
;.:enera! ignor.ll1Ct' i" not "urpl i:-:ing on the part of íorelgn
r" 
who attempt to grasp the complications of a \'ast pup
l
atlOn 
and an enormous territon' which include many different 
climates and racl 
. En.'n highly-educated .\mericans, "hu coml 
,wer to this clluntn' hnO\\Îng, uf cour"l', uur language well. 
.llld under,.;t<lnding 'thoroughly a grColt part of our institutions 
.lI1d laws, h,l\'I' bn.n he.lrd to declare that, aftpr seyer,11 year" 
of obsen'ation and stu<h' thc\' \\ cnt away not much wi..;er 
than the\' canh'.' ' 
\Yhile," hO\HTI'r, Ilit1ìf>ulti e ,.. of languag,,, temperament. 
habit,.;, cu:-:toms and rdigion, \ ar\'Ïng -' grpath' in different 
localitie,.., are \ el \' hard irllll'ed to lin.'rcon1l' ÎIl the matter of 
Rus"i:an politics, 
'ronomics ,Ire not so trouhll':-:on1l' to handl.., 
proYided thp facts are known olml the st.ltistics are rf.'asunabl
 
.ICCluate. For I'conomic.;., like n1.lthematical formulæ and 
mu.;.icalnotation. han' a woI1d-\\Îdl' significance understood 
by e\ en' ci\'ili
'd nation. In this department, therefore, 
I( \n' thi'o\\ a..;id,. the old obsruranti..;t fetish of money and 
mel'CJntili"m, till' truth ,[bout Russia becomes spcedil
' 
.lppaH'lJt. TJm,.. it is now clear that "'cstern Europe greatl
. 
(1\'I'rrakd Ru
sian pO\H'r in the war, hecau
1' most, if not all, 
ot the .\Ilied statesmen, forgut that mod('rll war i
 itself a 
Junction of indu':'tri.tl dp\'l'lopment. But J{U:.SÜl is only just 
emerging from the feudal pl'rioll which cuntinued in force then' 
until ISfJr. \\1JCrcas Japan in thl' pa
t forty years has, indus 
trially and sucially, ,llmo
t .lccomplished a tr,IIIsformatiun 
which it to")k \Ye"krIl Europe 4UI) ,car,.. tu achil'\ e, Ru
si.l 
has mon:d \'<'1\' Illuch more slo\\'I\'. So \\ e immcdiateh' 
disco\'ercd that 'th(' .\l1ics had to fur'nish the }{us
idn armiè" 
with equipments, .11 maml'nts and munition., uf e\'cry dlO'scrip- 
tion, largely pureha':'f'rl from .\merica anrI eH'n from J.lpan. 


Machinery uf War 


" 


The reasOn for thi
 wa" that }{u,,-.i.l, Ilnlikl' England, thl 
\ 'niti'd St.lte
, or l'H'n Fr,.!1ln', had not at hel' comnland sufti- 
cipnt machinery \\"hieh cuuld be tran,;formed from production 
1,)1' p('.lce into production ior war, e\'en if enough suppli,'
 
of ra\\ material had bel'n ,It hand. ] t wa..; an awkward dilemma 
and, hut lm the loan of hundreds of millions sterling to our 
.\Ilr. to J>urcha,,<, indispeosabk JII.'cessari{'s vf warian', it i-. 
po,.;sibl,. that Cerman troopo.: would haye been c.lIli.onel
 
jn P
'tro
'ad, )Ioscow, Kic\' ,md ()dcs-;<l quite early in the 
conflIct; [;üt because the }{u,;sidn troops wcre uthl'rwbe than 
bra\'e and IMtIiotic, but becau
I', as \\as shown along a g-reat 
part, of 
bl.: E.lstern lrom, the most courageous soldil'rs with 
\llcl-ta"luoncd \H'ap(HS cannot cfiecti\ dv f.1ce the (;crman
, 
who possess the Jola'st modern instrun1l'nts uf slaughter. Thc 
hlO\\ ing up b\' the aguncyof traitor,; (It the \'O\'ernlllent work... 
at Ochta onl\" made thi" Hussian industl ial inferiorit\' 
th(' more apj-xuent. )I. Witte's Statc"fostPred i.lctor" 
,y.;t('m broke down at once under the strain of war. Thí,.. 
.night Itan' I)(
n exp :cted, but it wa':' nonl' the 11':-:"; a yen 
..-'[iou..; mattl'r when it occurred. 
The ....te,III
. impov'."rishment and (!C'ea\, of Russian agn- 
'ulture and tJI(' 1':l1..;
idn pea:-:ancry is'.1 grountl vI m")\',' 
I'Ll manent un.:a....inl ss. Rus:,ia is abu\l' ,111 an agricultur.tI 
'
JUntn'. ).!ore th.m l1Ìnc-tenths of her population .In' cul- 
tI\'ators of tlJl' soil. The proll'tmiat 01 11('1' cities, thl'n'fore, 
HI' in a small nrinorit. , and th.. H'\'olutionan' thl'orie,; of thl'ir 
I lion.. .
d\',uwl'
l 1e.1I1C1:'s are quite in.lpI1l 1 ic,lhlt. to thl' economic 
'onrl1tlOn" wJndl prc',.lil among the m<l
;" of the ]>I'opl., rhe..;(' 
loo
 t(, the I.Uld a
 I he main questioJl lor theIIl: though their 
tl'lnbl
'swf'ated, O\'c r\\orked and umkrpaid cuttagl' ÎllIlustril''; 
go on m most reg-io II" throughout tlH' \\ inter month..;. En'n 
111 the much talkl'(L of Hlad, ''trth di.;.tJ'icts the condit ion of 
t 
p pea
antry is deli lorabh-. rIH' pl.lÎn Ill-scription of a peao.:ant 
\"lll
ge and a pea sa})' t JlüTI1e in offiCl.tJ reports is frightfut to read 
I ho
: ('ducatl'd 1lJ\ >n who have lÏ\'ed among thl' pl'a- 

antry .m order 
o be , !hle ,to form a sound juùgml'nt of their 
home ht", e..;penally tlu ring the wint('r months, 
in' a terrible 
accou.nt of t h., ordil' IrIry .;tat.' of thing,;; O\"ercrowd,-'d 
m"amtary d
H'lIings. lr 
'lul'ntly inhahited by anim.11s as wdl 
,.. human !>pmg,.., \\ ith .J JI the horrors of e:\i";ÍI'nCl' tllU"; ('lIgell- 
lerl'(
,.1 h,. anult membl'l 
..; ot the f'lInily \\ orkin!!; ulldl'r Jloisome 
'ollduIOn" hr 12 and 1 1 hour" a dd\' \1'111'1'1' homl' jndu"tri....; 
Ill,kr. "mal
 capit.tli"m pn'\'ail till: lot ()I thp peasant i..; 
.lIlf'l1nahk- mrlf'(,(1. B.t' j "iI, b,lrI lidlt hold fnoel. pnnr I'ai- 


mUlt. mi...erahk n
mllllt r,ltiol1, ,wel th"I1. \\ith the rdl1rn (If 
Open \\'cather, unceasing toil on thl' land which h.lr('}\' suftico 
tu pay ta"\.es and gi\ ,. enough to \..I'I'P 1I00h and .,"ul togl ther. 
:-;
I('h is thc lif(' of tJ}{' majority ot th(' Rus
ian peasantn. 
'\ et tho..;e arc the pl'Oplt \l'hn are ..;upposed to ha\'e ampll' 
agTÍcultural produce to ....pare to me('t the growing want" ot 
"'e,..tern EUroPl'! Thi,;, of cnuP.'t', i-; not the truth. rh.. 
]{u,;sian agricultural population i..; dt.'..;peratdy poor. \Yhat 
is \\ or,;(', it j
 g-etting :'tl'adily poorer, and, unless a compkk 
change i-. hrought about, and hrought about soon, Russia, <''' 
a whole, apart from till' ml)fl' fortunate di<;trirt<; of Sihf'ri,l. 
will he utterh ruined. 


Steady Deterioration 


.\..; 1 haye more than once recalled, Professor I,;;<;ai,ff. 
formerly the Chid Professor of Political Econom\' at tlH' 
l'ni\'er
it
. of Petrugr.ld, told me more than ten 
 ears' ago that, 
I'\"'n theo. it \\ uuld h,I\'(' required hundreds of million", 
perhaps thou:-:ands of millions, of rouble..; to put back Rus,..ial1 
agriculture \\here it had heen t\\enty veal's hefore. From 
that timp to thi.; th(' same deterioratiòn has been going on at 
an increa-.I'd rate. The waT has mo<;t certainly not made 
matters hettpr, hut ratl1('r \\'or:'oe owing to the remO\'al of 
ra hie and horse" -which \\'l're aln'.Hly diminishing in numb('r;; 
for milit<lry pUrposes. :\1orl'O\'er, dIP \ l'ry heavy fall in till' 
mubt. , the impos,:,ibility for the pea
ants to obtain the al ticlc" 
Jï'quln'd fOl' tillage, house rep,tÏrs, etc., in return for their 
"mpltb produce, haw intensiiied th!' p[(,nÜling mi
ery; and, 
\\'hat i.; n'r
' imnortant at the pre
ent momcnt-ha\'I' incH'Bsed 
tIll' ant.lgoni
m hct\wI'n country and to\\ n. But the main 
puint is the unchcckl'd exten-.ion of the po\'ert\' of tht' great 
mass of the hanl-\\'Ol'king culti,'ator". \\ hat' an' the chief 
('aU
p,.. of this 110\\ gt'l1erally .l<lmittcd and deplol.:lble im- 
pm eri"hn1l'nt amI the con
equent ,..tead\' reduction of tlw 
j,'rtilit\. of thp 
oil? The\' are: 
1. "rhe hl'a\'
' taxatiun òf the [>ea,:antry, payable in mOll('
' . 
amI tIll' nece
sity for pa\'Ïng till' redemption fe, for theit 
o\'(T\'alupd plot-. of I,Uld in money also. 
2. nil' rmhleso.: manner in which this taxation i" entorced. 

. nil' inevitable application of the peasants tu u,mrer". 
]{u

iall or Je\\ ish, in urdl'[ to nw('t these taxes or to purcha;;e 
a
d.in (at much higher prices than they ha\ e heen forced to 
";1'11 th('ir own CfOp" of grain) food or seed to enable them 
to earn' on at aIL 
4. thl' lal'k of gooù countr
' roaùs which neces,;arily lowers 
the price of agricultnr.ll produCt, in thl' \ illages. 
:). TIll' tremendou
 drain of agrinlltural produce to "'estern 
J
urnp(' in onler to pay intlTc-.t on Go\,prl1mel1t loans and 
iukr!.'-.t .lIld proli.b ou pri\'ate im ('.;.tn1l'n15 for \\ hich there 
i..; no 1'lJll1111erical rdurn. 
1Iere b the main groundwork of the' gr('at Russian agrarian 
fI'\'ulutivn no\\ guing on, !>I'"ide which tl1(' pnlitical:re\'olutiou 
.lIld thl' o\"(,rthmw of the ]{nmauof!s j" child's play. rhl' 
peasaut,; arc demanding' ami tdking more land. They are 
<[uitl' right. fhe impO\ erishmel1t uf their own soil call.; per- 
(,lIlptorih' for an e:\.t('n
ion of their holdings. Bnt no matt'-'f 
ho\\' muèh land th..\, ma\' seiL(' .lIul culti\'ate, it \\ ill mprdy 
}I(htpone their ccon;J\nic' and 
ocial banl-ruptcy, !'o long a... 
on'r-ta-...ation and other mischids grind thl'm to the earth. 
Co-oper.ltiun,of \\hich \\1' hear ';0 much, and which is goocl 
enough in itsI'll, cannot alune sa\ I.' them from ruin. 
Il j;; impossible, within the limit" of an article, to deal ade 
quatd
' with the economic and social problems here involn.d, 
_\11 Rus,:i.lIl economists and hone"t Russian stat('smen ac- 
knowlt'dge the truth: that Jlothing ,..hort of an economic 
revolutiun Cdn .
,I\"e their countn. Thus it i" uni\'crsalh 
admitted th.lt the t.u..ation of thë pl'a<;.lI1try Wol<; e-"'
e..;si
'" 
in eomparisun with the l11eal1-; at their dispo.:;altor pa
 109 It, 
and that thc' rigid demand... fnr money paYl;nenb to the (.ro\'er
- 
m('nt at fixed d.ltes cOlbtituÌl'd a sériou<; grip\'ance, e\en If 
great considnation had b('I'n 
hU\nl by the oftìcial t.lx-g
therer..; 
and local a
l'nb. But notoriou
h', no ,..uch consideratIOn \\.1"; 
....Iwwn. rill' ta Xl'''; were cul1ectèd \\ ith th(' utmust rigoUl. 
I'ea,;anb \\ ho \\'l'rp behindhand were harasspd b\' tl1(' author- 
ities in (,\'l'ry po.:;
iblc \\ a
 ' being thrown into prison and (>n
n 
t1oc;ged for tlwir remissncs,... They \\'ere, 111 f
ct, forced 
into the hands of the Iburer,.; b\' thl' action of the (,(l\'ernmcnt 
itsdl. .\nd the u"ur\" to \\'hÌch they werp suhjected was of 
tIll' kind familiar to ::turlent..; of th.: I ural economv ot the 
\liddk .\ges and thc l<oman Empin, It was a direct tradin
 
npon the urgent IJp"('s<;itie.; of the horrowu', 110t in any ",'n"{' 
\\'hate\'I'r a participation in profit. 
}It'nc',, tllf' r,ltl',; of illtf'r,.
t \\'f'n' I'n(o) mlHIo.: (.I
I'" ,Ir.. 
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cited \\llen' th.. ullluck
 pL.,:-JUt "110 fell into tll. PO\H'f 
..t th, hdrclt'...t lIf hard td::-h.ma"t{'r
, .the U::-llIer. ,\\..,l'" 
t"umpelleù to n turn in lahour -mOl1\'\ he had nun" 
,\lid the ...llOrtn,'...... u{ hi..; crop h.ld caused hi..; tlOubk 
_ a hundred or en'n two bundn'd per cent. on thl' y.llul' o{ 
the money or 
et'd corn adyanced hy the lender. Fn'quentl
 
tit(' Je" i" ::-poken of .I
 the chiel agellt in the"" ndariou,.; 
tran,.;actions. .\s Karl :'II.lfx ..;aid to Ult' iu 1;>;;>;1 \\ hell talking- 
..n thi,.; H'IY question: "The .1"\\' crel'p,,; into thl' pore" o{ 
,Ill agrinIltur.11 ,..ocict
", Hut the J('W i:- nut ,..0 h.ld a" the 
udtin' Ru,.;siJn at this husiw....... fhe Russian u...urt'r i" 
gl'nerall
' a pea:::-ant who, ha\'ing by ,.;om.' means cnriched him- 
:-elf, knd" at huge illtl're,.;t to his k
... fortuudte fello\\ s, and, 
In" working with them, a.. lw commonly IJlIe" , ,..cr,.\\',; 
the \"er\, la"t ouncl' 01 labour lint of his debtor,; in r.'tUrtl 
for hi::- ad\'anct',... l ::-ury is undouhtedly one gre,lt curse ol 
.I!;::ricultural H.u::-"ia. It is, as said, mainh- dill' to the action 
,,'f the Gm"ernment: aud, if the sy,.;tem iÏl \"oguc prior to the 
r<'\"olutiou contiuue-, not ('\'cn thë creJtion of good cOlmtr
' 
loads would permanently rdi,'\"e the J.griculturi:::-í-; from the 
ledrful disabilitic,.; under which the\' "utÏer. fhl' sitU.ltiO\l 
\\'dS getting- \\ orse and worse. It can only be rdieycd by a 
complek change. 
For, not only ,Ire thc pea..;ants culti\"ating their Lmd uuder 
almost eyeI"\' conceiyabk economic di<;ady.mtage, but there 
i- a huge 
\'i)hon .It \\ork .Ill the time, which' dr,Iin..; aw.lY 

uch wealth ,I'; exists in the cuunÌI \. aud rl'nders 111(' continuous 
JmpO\-eri
IIITIt'nt of infmiteh- the. gre.lte,.,t national a
:-et, thL 
land, ill!"yit.lble. 
Rus,;i,1 i
 tl'rribh i\l(lt:bted for loans and ad\ .WCL:- to \\'e"krn 
Europ.. 
Ilt' h.l
 t.. pa\' aw."'; intl.[(.,;t and profit lJ.ch yeolr 
upon tllt'..... loan..; and Îln"""tlnents. I )i"cu,;,.;ing tlu- que...tiun 
hdofl' tlw wal with " \\ell-kno\\ II authO! ih" 011 Ru..;sian 
.IHair,;. who i::- not.1 SUc'Üli..;t, Wl' .Igreed the tot:ll.lmount tlm... 
.mnually dul' and pay.lhl.. .It (55,000,000. For this amount 
of \H'alth :,>,' ,'
portl'd from Ru

ia, to meet her c:\tl'rnal 
liabilities, ill .,.. is 1/1) IOmlllll'CÙtl 1','fllYI/- . 'lia f ,', tr .\nd tl1Î-; 
annual charge i..; .Ilmo,.;t entirdy p,lÎcl in agriclIltur.tI plOduc 
rhus, putting thl tot.lI of I<.u,;...i.1Il l'"\.port-. roughl
' at 
I, IUO,OOO,ooo, coliculated at the Rus,.;ian porb .lIld the Ru""iJII 
lrontier, more than ol1l,-thinl of thi
 ,'''port, con,;isting, chil':J.
' 
..f agricultural produCt, is. from the l'conomi, ...t.lIldpoint, 
:-ent out of the countl"\' fur uothinf.:" thi,; Irom a country 
that i
 gl.tting }Juul"l"l .111 thl' time. It i" .1:'. if the I iclw..;t top 
layers of the soil \\l'H ..;tl ipP,'d off 
 lJr by year J.nd transp.)rtt'(l 
tu \\'e<;tl'rn E.urupl'. It is.m un.'ndurolhk trihnte which RllS,:.i.1 
':dn no longer pay. fhis wa,; in IJrocl''';''; of h'rificoltioll before 
the \\ .Ir. fhe IMOlll'nb of Ru..;..;i.1 to her l'rl'ditor" .l\ld in- 
\ ,.,.tor... nc.:e..;,;.uily .IPP".II in the cumpdri..;on bd\\ ....n l':\porh 

11(1 imp(lrt
" rhl') can be arri\'ed .It, .b .1 whole, in no uther 


A 
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\\<1\ \\ ..ll, thl....., IÌgllrt "huw tlMt in th. four YL,lb priur 
to HJI.., llus...ia had I,-,-llen hehind in her payments to \\"estPf!l 
Europe t(l the 
.'\.tent of tl'I1S of n1i1liolls :-,krlini!:which h.ld heen 
met h\" linanciallegerclem.lin. 
::-;uLlI ,I ,;t.ltl' ot thing..; I'annot po
"ibly go on. J{lb,..ia'" 
inùebkùn....... to the \\'. --t ha..; heen gredth' incrLJ.sedl)\' the war. 
But if she coulù not IMY intl'r..,;t on tli., amounts Ì)re\"iously 
clue \\'ithoU! utter and hOJJdess ruin, dearh" a\1\" ,lêlelition 1.0 
her burdcn cannot j!o,;...ihl\' b(' born 1'. It i" 'ot th;' \ Cry gr-cat- 
I."t importance that \\l' ,;honld look all thes.. fJ.cts in
t11P";facc" 
rhe "mall farmer .mel petty hourgeoisil' of Franl:e 
peëially: 
...llOuld Jt onCl" tak, account of the unsati,;factory nature oE 
.Il{' Ru"sian se<::uritie;:. \\ ith whil:h the\' hm',' h,'('n ,
ncumbcrcd 
hy the tÌn.lI1cier,;. gn'atl
" to the pròfit of the"., latter. 
o 
douht ael:ording tu the orùinary mOi1l'y C<lIlt of the rlay, it 
woulll' he lllon,:,trulh that Rus"'Í<1 ,;houl(1 Ullt pay her foiei
ll 
rreditur" inH'fl...;t on mone\',; 11011l.,;th' lent at 1I10<krate in- 
tere..;t to construct her raih\'ays and (;therwi..;e to " de\'clop .. 
her \'.I..;t territon'. But \\ hen it is clearl\' "ho\\ n that such a 
dr.lin of her wl'dlth to till' "'bt, not oni\" 
pells ruin to her 
agriculture but cannot he allowed to continue by any pdtriotic 
l{ nssiJ n - hu\\" tllI'n ' 
\,"e are in tll(' h.lbit of "pe.lking of the ,'normous re,..ource;; 
01 Ru,;sia, of thl' \'a
t mineral and forest \\"ealth of Russia, .of 
Ru,;..i.l a::- the granary of Europe and so OiL It is high tinll' 
that \\'1' should clear our mind" of illu,;ions. I{us"ia is a 
country uf imm..nsl pCbsihilities 
iheri.1 h.l... actually in- 
lTl'asetÌ in population far more r.lpidl
 than l.lIlada. - But 
Ru..;,;ia requires that her latent wealth should he systematic- 
.tlh' de\"t'loped h\' nation.II industn". 
[hi" will t.lk,' tin1\' and dtort. .\t Pl.....ent ,.;he l-.e__onomicaUv 
.1l1Ù tin.lllcially in desperate C,be. Her pl'a.;antrv rdusc to 
p.lrt \\ ith their grain hecauSL they aI(' Ul1.lhk to obtain in 
exch.mgL' for it, with the greatly depreci.lt<,d rouble, th.' 
good..; th..
. requin' for their day to d.lY Ii Ie, \\'hi,h wert' 
formerly hawked around by German pedlar..;. Her to\nI popu- 
1.ltiOib arc .It their wits' end Iwcause many of them .Ire un- 
able tll get sutìieÎcnt 10011 and fuel, 0\\ inK to thl' disorganis.l- 
tion of thl' r.lilw.1\'s. The [('turn (II the ..oldiers from the 
Ir.,nt thre.11I'n..; littÎ(' shott uf tleo.;truction. l"nless the (ol1stit- 
\lent .\s...,.mhly, when it meets, .It on,1' ta....e" the land question 
in hand, till' p,'a"ants will s..ttk it in their o\\"n \\"J.\". l:"ndl'r 
,;uch circum,;t.1nce
 it bellon'" tll(' stat"
llll'n, linanCiers and 
n1l'rchants of Fr.lIlCl' and England to llWl'1 for 
l'fious and 
IInpr..judicl'd confen'nel', in onkr that thn mJ.Y be able to 
co-oper.\te \\ ith their r.."pectin' Gon'rnments in it souml 
,'conomie polin". But it io.; tllè duty ()f the bench dnd 
Engli..;h people", lik('\\"Î,;e, to take Cdft' that the real int<,rc"b of 
the Rlb..;ian pl'asant" and to\\ nsfolk shall not be imperilled by 
1'.lpit.dic.t e"(actioIls or Bul..;hl'\'ik .marchy. ' 


Econolnic 


Alliance. 


By J. Couùurier de Chassaigne 


W I L\ f coul
 be uf gr..atel intel"l....t .It tilt' mOllwllt 
thall to 
tudy, if onh" super1ìci.llh', till' nlf'chanism 
which 1M" pn'"er\"l'd the Fn'ndl a,nd Briti,;h 
pLOple,> from hungel, .1IId from the mi-"er
' 
which would lun' bel'Il iJ1t'\"itable \\ ithout the cea,;e!I's", 
\"nergy of the 3Iinisters 
)f the two c
untJ ie..; 
 It i
 !o 
this polin' o[ hrotherly Ull!OIl nl"tween I'ranc.- ,lI
d 
l\t:1I1l 
lor collecting: all O\'er thl' world, and dl
trthutm
 
heÌ\\l'en our-;t'h'é
 aud ol\r frielld:, the thing..; \\'hich 
.Ire e<;senti.tl to our \"('1 \" lit.., that \H' owe the Cl'1 titudl' 
..f being J.hh to right till \"Ícwry i..; ours. To thi" w"rk, 
,lchi('\"ed in the "ole interest of the commll11it\., w,' are, each 
,IUd .1.11, in dut\' bound to .-ollaboratl', h\- 
ul-imitting 10yall
 
to the' regul.ltiun... JIld I.....U ictiml" which the \"arious con- 
trollers of fOlld
tuf1s and 1'.1\\ nhltl'ri,lb de(Tel' for our own 
!!ood. .\nd I J.Ill conYÏnccd that I am not unduly optimi..;tic 
in 
tating that the results o{ the ..,'onomie polin" of till' 
\Ilics con,;tituh .1. \'idOl\" \\hich compen
ate
 tor im'YÏtable 
\\'e.ll<,ne"s in other dom.llns, f.)r the simpk n'.I..;on tholt f[('I' 
lIation", unprepc\H'd tOI \\ ar, ColUllot reJ.li,;( in snch a shOi t 
..;pace of til
1t' th
t milit
lry, unit:, \\ hich ha<; pron'd the 
he...t ....;set ot the l cutr.II Emplr<-- 

I. nt-me n tel. the French :'Ililli
tcr uf Con11l1"rce. more thJIl 
clny. io. fl':-pon
ibll for th
,; fortunatt- 
tate of 
I
ings. ,Hi,; 

ucce
..: prun, firsj the nnpor!ance of a. p(
ht1
al a."IOl:n 
tllO long ignored !)y France. .It I"; th.1t contll1U1ty 111 ()ffi
., I
 
. ...sentidl if practlc,ll .1IIÒ la:-tlll
 benefit..; are to 1)1' obtall1ed 
t!IPrdrom. 
In F rallcl' till' I1Ürd H.t'j!nblic iuauglll ated .I. sy,;tt'111 (If 
t.-mpurary )[ini,..tIÎe,.. \\'h
eh i..; tilt' "(JlldenJllation of th.e rrench 
I'ulitical 
'\,.,ll'm. H..IppIl:-:- tor 11::-. I
{J\\' ""r, \\1' rc.l.h,..cd th:it 
\\',' ,'ould Il"t ;:<J"11 cll.l1lgll1
 uur 'hlll
t, f for 1,.n.lgl1 .\ft.IU- 


"\'1'\"\ 
ix munth
, a-; \Yl: did onr VI ime 'lilli"lt'l. TIllIs, 
\\lll'il :'II. Dt'lcassè ('amc to the Quai d'Orsa\' ..n JUIl<- 28th, 
I
(ì
. he rem;Üne(1 ..It till' head of ()ur diploman- till Gi'rmaIl 
illtl igncs flro\"l' him Irom utÚCI' 011 .I une hth, I90S. 
fhi,; Que4i/lll of colltinuity is esp..cially importJ.Ilt "hem 
Olll' h....; to de.I1 \\Íth till' .\nglo-
.I)"oIl r,ln". They like or 
di...lih.e .l 1110111 per,.,<)J\.tlly; tl1l'\" tI ust (Ir di..;tru,;t him quite 
.Ip.lrt from hi... intdligencl' 0r from hi..; political \ iew,;, J'or- 
tUllah-h' for Fr,lIIce, for England and, for hum.mit\', 1\\U 
Frcnch 'I ini,;ter,.; of For,'i
n ,\li.lÍrs, :'II. I kka",sl- and :\1. 
Pichon, eJ.ell ,l com incl'd Ì).\rti"',111 tll thl' Entente COllliall, 
r..mained in olÎÌn' for <l 10nR JJI'riot! of \"l'ars. rhe ,.;ame 
principll' of continuit\. Wh..
1 ,Ipplil tl to tliplo.matic agent-; 
.Ihroad h
b dill1\' m.lrn.l
 :\1. P.ml (.l1llhun, who fur 
ne.lrh" twent\. \'(',Irs hJ..; (.njoy..d thl' full ('onl1(1I-ncc of t\\"o 
King:':' of b\gli
ld and of ,;uCl'('..;..;i\" .Britio:h Î,o\'ernmcnt.., 
i,. a liÙng ploot of \
'h,It tht' p,'r-"onoll tuuch can do in brin.gin
 
.Ibout anrl maintaining good n,l.ttions lwt\\"een two frec natlOn:-. 
rhe ....I1ll<' lIlight bl' :'aid of till' French ,\mb.I......'.ldor in \\'a,..hing 
ton, :'II. Jns-.erand, \"ho for.::'o nlolny \'e,lfS has bcen th,' link 
hd\\el'n tl}(' two gn.lt Rl'puhlir
 
To-d.I\' 'L ílén,1l'ntd prO\ ide,.. .\IIo
her ('"nIÌrmatioll IIf 
thl' \ it.li importanl C' I f thi... pi inciple llf continuity. He kno"" 
per,.;onalh' all his HI iti...h colleague
, Liberab JS well a.;; (' on- 
en-atin- Thl'\" kllll\\" him too; .the
; .Ippreciat.. hi::- p<,r- 
sonal gilt,.., hi
' channing- manner..., his common 
ense,. hi..; 
tenacih' ,\lid hi
 ah
olnt.. \l1\'altc Th('y éOIlSid{
l him a goü<l 
kllo\\", -.1 1"1 ,11 friend in f.lc"t oli.. uf th
nÞl'h'l''';. It matter..: 
littk to them what :'II. C1énll'l\td'..; \'ÍI'\\"; may he OIl the 110m. 
politics of hi..; 0\\ II c,)untr
'. It i" 
Ill' nMIl ìiinÞelf they h.I\' 
It.'J.rnt to adl\1Írr. [n ul\l' \\ 01 d, En
li
h ...tdt<. "'mell úf ,Ill 
v.l\ti, \,'h.. Il.'\'-' hl"'1\ \11 "ont. t \lith :'II. (!PIllLnt..) tIU;ot 
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him. Thel('in lie the \"hole :*>cret of his 
ucC! - in E
gland. 
But it would hI Ullju
t to infer that 
I. ClémLntel IS onl.v 
a dcliCThtful h,.lIo\\ whu wins political "ictOlies through 11l
 
agree:ble k>l)h:-, .1I1d his straightforwa
d disp<?sition. Hi
 
intellectual gift
 <1[(' 'emarkable and typIcal o
 hI<; race .HL 
has all the qu.ùitie- of the real Auvergnat; patIence, tenant), 
commm sen- , dnd ability for aU things commercia!. 
Though he 
tarted hfe as a ldwyer, and built up in th<>. little 
to\\n of Riom where he was born, a "cry good practIce a... 
an at/Que (a plOfessi'Jn very 
imilar to that of. a solicitor), 
he only came into hi" own when 
e entered th.e cIrcle of great 
commercial and coluDial enterpnses. On belllg elected De 
puty for his natin town, he arrived in Paris to 
onqu
r an 
í'miÌwnt situation in parliamentary as well as m husmes- 
life His fortune once mad{
, he gave his full time and energy 
to affairs of State, and became Minister of the Colonið in 
1905 when still in thf' early forties. Since then his political 
career has bef'n smooth and prosperous Though he has held 
portfolios in \ arious Cabinets, his real SUCCíSS dates from his 
t'ntrance into th(' Briand 1linistrv (October, 1915). He was 
dppointed l\Iini
t('r of Comme
ce "and 
las r
tained 
hat port- 
folio in th{
 Cabmets of l\Il\I. RIbot, Pamlcve and Clemenceau, 
having become as it were, th,e indispensable Minister of Com- 
mprc<> of France at war. 
r ...haU not analyse here the work donI" by 11. Clémentel 
on the French sidè of his administration. It is quite f'nough 
to say that he found the l\Iinistry of Commerc p an old- 
fashiòned and sleepv place, which was usually given to begin- 
ners in a }linisterial career. If under former conditions this 
11inistrv dirJ. nothing to hinder commerce, it Lertainly did 
little to' I ela it. 1\1. ClémenteI's advent changed all that. 
He began bv reorganising his Home Departments, and con- 
centrating all his energy on the problems which arose out 
vf the war. Very soon he came to the conclu
ion that Franc 
alone, just as England alone, could not face th{
 economic 
n
sponsibilitie
 of the present and of the future. Hp SdW 
that both nations \\ Oldd ha\ (' to unite <lnd to pool all their 
resources if they were to feed and clothe their populdtions 
now and after the war. Th{Teuppn, :\1. Clémentel came to 
England and placed bdore the Briti"h Government his pro- 
posal for reorganising tht economic life of the Allies, in accor- 
ance \\ith this ,'ital prinripIc of unity. He put forward 
a practical "[heme for tackling at Once the grave probkm of 
the wheat supply, and he was able to convince Mr. Runciman 
of the pr.lcticabilit\' of his suggestion. 
It included the appointment of an EÀccutivc fonunitteL 
Ly the .\llieo.;- -France England and Italy-to \\hich each 
rountry should nomindtc one repre"entati\'
, and thi'- trium- 
"irate was to be re!-oponsible for buying all the \\h, at available 
all over thc world, in order to allot it to the Allies in proportion 
to their requirements. This \\'heat Executivi \\as appointed 
in Kovember, H)I6, and its work has been dn unqualified 
success. The Allie" instead of competing against edch other 
in aU thl' mdrJ..ets of the world, }JaVt-' regulated the price of 
wheat and monopolis{
d it,.; production. Things have been 
madf' even eJ.
ier since the Cnited States have joined our 
ranks. Its representatÍ\ e has been added to the three original 
members of thf' \\ hedt EÀecutive, and now the Allies and 
their friends know that they need fear no shortage of wheat, 
if only they can providc sufficient transport to carry it from 
all the gf{
at centres which are accessible to us. 
Since then, other committees, inspired by the same princi, 


pIe ha\"c beeH created. They are the lIkat .md Fats E:xecu- 
ti\'e and the Sugar Executive, and Nher
 dealing with tht; 
remaining vital nece
sities are in cour
 . of furmdtion. This 
alOJ1\-' would be enough to justify the gratitude of the AUie., 
towdrds 1I. CIémenteI, or mark I'im out dS one of tht statesmen 
\\ ho, since the \\-ar began, ha\ _ de
crved Ulbtinted prai:.c 
ÍI om us all. 
But what 1\1. Clémentel ha." done for essential foodstuffs 
might and ought to be done with n 6ard to raw materidls. 
.\If{
adv w. are organising on analo.O"ou..: line", th(' coUecting 
and distributing of some kind<; of raw mate1ÌaL But is it 
not 
qually Our duty to foresee what \\Í1I happen when thL 
war IS over, and to take all due precautions in view of th(' 
enormous demand that will be made on tho,e raw materials 
which are indispensable for the reconstruction of our commerce 
of our industries, and of aU the territories \"hich have bee
 
laid barf' by thf' em:my? 
?lIorc. ovcr , as .it haJ?pens that by a stroke of good fortune, 
the .-\lIICS have 111 theIr poss<.ssion the actual monopoly of a 
great number of raw products, why should we not for once 
think before everything of our own int{
rest, and organise for 
t
e ben
fit o.f our own countries the different monopolic, 
wIth WhICh clrumstances have proYided us ì \\ hy should 
we no
 agree amongst ourselves to fonn special Èxecutiv{ 
CommIttees, on the pattern of th{
 Wheat Executive, with 
the object of coUecting, for instancp, all the oil seeds which 
come from India and the Far East, and from th{
 \\'estem 
Coast .of Afr,ica! and dist.ributing them among the Allied 
countnes accordIng to specIal agreements. Is it not our duty 
to think first of our own people'? Then, when the Germañs 
come ultimately to us to buy oil --eeds, we should be in a 
position to reply that \\e are not trving to boycott them, but 
that we intend to put before everything our own trade and our 
uwn industri1:;, They might be allowed to buy the surþlus 
itÆ do not need for ourselves, but nothing more, \\'hat is true 
ot oil seeds is {
quaUy true of a long list of raw materials. It 
is 110 e:\.aggeration to say that the AUies have now the 
practical control of aU the principal raw materials, \\Ì1ile 
the German Empire!" and their confederate!-o own only a very 

mall percentage, quite insufficient for the nece"sities of their 
industries. :\Iight it not be \\ ell if Germany were now con- 
vinced that, unle
 she consents to the peàce \\e must one 
day dictate, in order to ensure our own and the world's se- 
cui-itv, she "ill have no acc 
s to our raw material, except under 
conditions, Should WI' not be wielding a weapon as PO\\ erful 
as any po
"e
,,
d by army or navy if we \\ere dble to tell 
the Germans that their immediate Consent to peace, at our 
price, \\-ould obtain for them out of the supply of raw material 
we need 
o badly for ourselves, a certain percentage which 
would grow smaller and smaUer with evcry day, month or 
year that the \\ ar lasts -: 
Such a scheme is the naturdl and logical continuation ofl\I. 
ném{
nters economic policy, and would, if adopted, prove 
as u
eful as any military triumph. Here dnd now I can only 
indicate it briefly. The time has not yet come to entcr into 
the details of this eminently practical project. Let us hope 
t
at 1\1. Clémentd, who has already \\un the complete approba- 
tIon of the British Government, wia be able to achieve this 
great object, and \\Ìth the conrordance of the {'nited States. 
It might not only shorten the war, but prO\'id{ us, after peace 
is signed, with the H:"al means of forcing Germany and her 
friends to respect their treaties in future, or to strove. 


Leaves from a German Note Book 


A Nine Days' Wonder 
" F ORCE alone will not secure for us the position in 
the world to which \\l' believe we are entitled. The 
sword has no pOWt'r to thru:-t a
ide the moral opposi- 
tion wmch has grown up against us. If the \\orId 
IS to become reconciled to the greatness of our power, it \\ill 
lIave to feel that behind our strength there is a \\' orld 
Conscience," 
The
e words, r{
markable On the lips of a German, \"en' 
!'poken at the opening St -sion of 'the { pper House of the Diet 
in Karlsruhe, by the President of that body, who happell
 
to be a mem ber of one of th(' German ruling families. Xu 
It:<<s a per"on than Prince l\I.." uf Baden, heir to the Grand 
Duchy of that name, gan utterance to the
 sentiment:- 
.md all Germany \\ondered. When professors and \niter,.. 
e....pft: 'ù vie\\'- of this tenor, that "as nothing out of tllt' 
ordinan. But that a royal p1Ìnce should boldly come for- 
\. 'ud añò have his d} -that for Germany is truly "remalk..ble 
The Liberal pm,s took up the burden of his me
'iage, ampIif\' 
ing its salient points, agreeing with every senti ent. Prinèl 

Iax, while abusing Presidel}-t WiUson añd Mr. Lloyd Georg. 
111 the orthod??, Gprman fashIOn, went on to say that Germans 
should be cntIcal of themsdves: there ü:as a lack of freedom 


in Germany, and it was all the fault of 131g( cireles of thl Ger 
man people who indolently submitted to authOlit\ , o,ercising 
no influence themselves on the destinit" of thl r.It!KrIand; 
and during the \\ar a heathen outlooJ.. had been adopted bv 
many intellectual men in all countl ie
, dnd a moratOlium had 
been declarf'd on the Sermon on the 1\Iount. 
fhe Socialists made the most of this dcclarati{ n of faith. 
.. Where is the :-tate!"man among the Allics? .. asJ..s one of 
them, " who has spo].,cn in this 
train of Dl mocraey, }:[('I dom 
dnd Humanity?" The qu< 
tio11 only sho\\s the mentality of 
the man whu propounded it. It is nL'({Ul
'" to m('ntion 
President Wilson or :i\lr. Asquith. The 
ocialist \\Titer in 
his joy Spems to have forgotten the Kai,..('r'
 utteranccs about 

hining armuur and mailed fists and sharp >.\\ords. He has 
forgotten, like\\ be -an important considt'l ation-thdt PIlnce 
11a" of Baden, ho\\e\ er generous and noble his S( ntiments 
mdY be, is of no significdnce in G(,Imany, \\}ll'rcé\s the Kaiser 
matters. Prince :r,lax b lJnly 1h(' PI e'-idl nt of the Riden 
House of Peers; the }{ai:"t.T ] , the artnal ruler of GeJmJ.ny. 
And, finally, the \\Titer has forgotten \\hat Hie Pdl\-GeInlal\
 

.ly about the coming peace. It must be a p('ace dictated 
bv the victors, a peace purchased Ly miJitmy Sl'CCff". The 
})an-Germans of Hamburg deplore tl.at tlw 
pccch of Princp 
)1a:\., \\Íth its" :oiUy sL'l1tim{
ntaliti('s," should havcappearcd 
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about the 
J.me time a . 
Ir. Lloyd George'
 ordtion. " holt 
mu
t the" orld think of u" exclaims the leader-"riter of the 
llamburf!.iscl1cr Curre þUlldtllt, when it hears the 
uggestion 
made that \\e mu"-t place forcf' behind conscience. .. German 
,.trength ha.; made our l"istencc possible," and on German 
strength, tllt'refon, the Gennans must continue to rel
. 
In Count ReventIow' paper, a gentleman of the name of 
:\Iax Lohan puts th( matter morf' forcibly-on Christmas 
Day of all day-- : 
.. Away with the \\ arld Conv'lellce' Down with the 
pirit 
of Unhersal brotherhood' 'Ye must be led bv the conscious 
ness of German strength, ,\hose \\atchword is" More Po"er! 
)[ore German Power! :\Iaya curse light on those who reject 
this watch\\ord." 


The Pan- German Party 


What manner of men are these Pan-Germans? A glimp
 
into their mentality may be afforded by'two illustration--. 
Early in 1914 a Pan-German" rote literally: .. We do not 
he
itate blaspht:'mously to declare, ' But now abideth Faith, 
Hope, Hate thes
 three; anù th( greatest of these is Hate.' .. 
A Pan-German organ e\.plained that to love your neighbour 
as yourself, means to love your German neighbour, and thl 
doctrine also impliE , that if a stranger attacks or insults vou. 
knock him down. A Protestant clergyman of Charlottenburg. 
Dr. Karl Aner, in a pamphlet he has just published, roundly 
.tttacks the Pan-Germans for their heathenism, upbraids them 
for worshipping \\"otan, accu
c ;; them of replacing the name of 
the Saviour by Balder. The Party is composed of extreme 
reactionarie'i, of men like Tirpitz, who wants to smash England 
and expects the Glmlan people to go on fighting until hi,. 
\\ish is realised; like the notorious Berlin cleric, Dr. Phillip.. 
by name. "ho publicly thankt"d God for the war; like the 
comical Herr \on Oldcnburg-]anuschau, \\ho the other day 
told a meeting. of E.t:..t Pru
sian junker'i that if an equdl 
trdnchisc wt:'re introduced in Prussia, Germanv \\ould han 
lost the war. .. 
These pf'ople are making frantic efforts to retain their hold 
un the ignorant country yokels; and tl1t'ir ramifications ex- 
tend to the army. Here is an official notice put up in the 
convalescent homt:' of the Rt:',,-pT\ L Battalion of the 10th 
Bavarian Infantrv H.e
iment, in Ingoldstadt : 
.. Comrades! Eve rything is at stake! Inf{)rmation is of the 
utmost importanc To be ignorant in these times when the 
"hole Future is being determined, is doubly shameful. 
\waý then \\ith ignorancf' and indifielCncc ! 
"From to-day let all of vou \Ùthout exception read the follo\\ 
ing real German p pel,. \\hich are ohtainable free of charge 
in the orderly room The .1Iull
"en-A-ugsburger Abendzeitung 
and the Deutsche Tocre eihmg. Read them and pass them 
on to a friend." 
lngoldstadt, 6, 10, 17. HABI "iICHT, Captain. 
It 
hould be "taÌl'Q that the t\\O papt:'r::- named are among 
lhe most violent in Germany. 
othing short of Gennan 
,\orld domination" i1J content them. .-\nd the"e are recom- 
mended to the soldiers. The Pån-Germans, howe\er, do not 
J.lways meet \\ith the SUCCt.'i they . "pect. At a public 
meeting of the Patri"tic PartY-dn ofbhoot of the Pan- 
German gang-\\hich "as held in Frankfurt ahout ten da\'
 
ago, Count Bothmar addrc;
ed the audienct:' in the best Pdn- 
German style, preaching the destruction of England and \\ ar 
until all Germany's ambitions had been gratified. A group 
"f disabled soldiers who were present intermpted the speaker 
hy telling him to go into the trenche.... instead of making Pan- 
l';erman speeches, and One of them raised hi" armless sleeve 
J.nd asked, .. How many more men dre to be crippled and 
l...illed in order that the Pan-German war aim" may be realised?" 
The Count could only say, "You simpleton! Be quiet! 
You don't understand anything about it!" \\"hich shO\\
 
that the Count i., no great debater. But it also sho\\s what 
the mass( ; in GlTmanv are feeling. 


Party of Freedom and Fatherland 


Their latest attempt to organi"p a<'ainst the Pan-Germans 
l
 a new Society-" The People' L ague for Freedom and 
Fatherland." Thf' I(,'lgue ha" threl main planks in its 
platform-to strain , 
ery nerv, until the ene'my' desin tu 

hatter Germany is fru
hated; to rcorganisetlw innerpolitiedl 
conditions of the country fortl1\\ith: J.nd to culhyate a deJ.r 
popular foreign polin \\Ìth a \iew to . 
tahli
llÌng perpettlal 
peace, securing raw materials and pl.\cing thf' dt'" clopment 
of all nations on the basis of morality and law. A large number 
of workmen's. officiab: anrl d('rks' organisations ha\ p put 
their names to the manik-to of the Lra
e, which is al
(' 

upported by a number of liber.ll-minded prof{
"ors who 
command some H' .,pet t In Gprmany, ml'n likl Rrentano, 
Herkner, Oncken, Reinecke, and others. (It should be noted, 
hO\\ever, that the Pan-Germans can also boast of a profe oria! 
folIo\\ ing). ThL ne\\ League bands toccthcr all thowv who 


are dissati"tìed \\ith th, trend pf event in Germam', who 
feel that victoril> alL unpt, tlÙII
> if men hak the \iLtor , 
\\ho b gin to reali",. that .J. for. ign polin' "hich has united 
practically the wholt' \\orld against Germany mu::-t b \\rong 

omewhere. Thi,,- sentiment \\J.S Ilc\erlv exprec-ed in a 
half column letter, published in th Frankfllrter Zt'itzl1I;J 
of December II)th, ,md sign d ' Anton Erkdenz" (probablv 
a pseudonym). The \\Titt'! in ....cellE t :\ietzsche:;que, set;; 
forth Gennany' pH' ...nt dlseont, nt,. He \\ ants the German,> 
to become a world people Rut a pt:"ple \\ith the! )ul ot 

Iaves cannot become a \h)rId-people. The Germans mu"t 
therefore changl their character. .. \YerL not tht' intern,,1 
politics of Germany before the war a humiliating reflection of 
our character: .-\nd un foreign polirv hl' sound when tht:'ll 
is no basis at home: \\ hù \\d
 to 'blamL" Our pastor" 
and master
, who Idcked th(' 'ien!>t:' of world politics becau..:,> 
their outlook wa" limited b) tht- village pump. \Ve were 
e:"ceedingly proud of our organi
ing ,
pacity. But organi","l- 
tlOn means submission, and submi....
ion i.., in itself no evidencf' 
of strength of character." \\'hat is \\ anh-d is P' rfed democracy 
and the breaking away from dncient traditions The "riter 
ends, in imitation of :\ietL..chl, hy apo"trophising his ft'lIo\b : 
" 0 my brothers in factorie and office-, )OU peasanb and 
m
rchanb and manufdcturers, you "omen., all of you \\ho 
\\ III bear the respon,..ibility of the new order of Socieh", I 
greet )ou. You ha,'e mv Lùnfid.-nLè! " .. 
. But all this is far off as } d, dt be,..t it may be but th(' ,..traw 
which shows which "av the \\illd i,. blO\\Ïng. In the meantÌ1lll', 
th,e Germans have not y. t chan
cd their character, and arc 
stIll content to remain \\Ìthin the meshes of militarism. 
What did their paper say about the truce with RUf,,-ia? 
.-\pproval wa" general- it "" human" it showed German}'s 
goodne"" of heart, her true d('
ire for peace, but, of course 
and here the cloven hoof dppears .. our plenipotl'!Jtiaries 
\\ere filled \\ith the sense of our militJ..TY "trength. EWI1 
the Frankfurter Zei/ull b could 110t deny it"eIf the pk,bure of 
dwelling on this fact, .. The Germdns and their .\llil
 ,.poke 
as victors." 


Crown Prince and Count Luxburg 


1'\\0 inten ,ting item"- of né\\SnHbt not be left unrecorded. 
The first rdt'r,. to Count Lu\.burg, the s. wnd to the Cro\\n 
Prince, _\s the aftenndth of the Lu....bur n aft.!;l, some fift\. 
of the large"t Hamburg l'
 pOI Ìl \\ ho al 'inteT(' ..ted 111 :" )llth 
\merican markets have lodged 01. cLJmplaint "Ldll1
t t1... Count 
\\ith the Impf'rial Chdllcellor, bldminp him for h.1\'inl" hy hi" 
conduct. spoiled their bu ines- in -\rgèntina and Brazil, 
and demanding the Gm prnmf'nt to puni
h him! 

h
 German Cro" n Princ{ dppl U
 to have deHloped 
drÌlstic powers Befor" th, "i'r hl' \\.1" fdmou" for nothmg, 
except, perhap
, the inh'I.LÎoll VI .1 II' w kind f hutton. During 
the \\ar hi... l1lilitdr\' tal"nt
 ha\ " 
hont: forth, tit b, as 
everybody knows, the OITIlIldnd I-in-Chid of a group of 
German armies, and, ..IS th" ..,emi-official Xorddcutsche .1/"":- 
meillc Ztilullg "tatl ht' h, ,u d hi
 scanty lei
ure hours in 

kt'tching. .-\ simpk oldier c I).,\(1. minht attract hi" eye, 
and a black and \\hite drdwil1
 ' \lIar me rit perpetuates 
the prospect. The Princt' .11 so ha 
 a \\, akn< 
s for the \ arious 
types of coloured pri"oner,.., \\ hnm h hd IiI-.. \\ i
e honoured 
by his artistic attention
. The
' dr 01.\" inf'::' an' now heing 
t:'Xhibited behind thf' line"", dnd it i.. intended to make a few 
of tht'm aVdilablc for publication in the illustrated papers, 
Po"sibly thl
se artistic gift..: of fhl' fro\\ n Princ" may be here- 
ditary-it will be remembered that hi
 fdther, tvo, in hie; 
Pdlmy da\'s, painted picture..:. It "ill, ho\\c\oCr, be interL..,ting 
to a\\ ait the judgmmt of lompctl'nt critic "hen the Crm\!1 
Prince'" efforts are madl' .1\odiidbIc for th( Gcmlan people. 


The T"o<5ische 7 {';fttll{' has re 'ntl' publi"hed .:m article on German 
East Africa by Eri, h ", Sal.lmdnn, \\ h'l bp'rins by 
peakin
 of the 
naturalla". \vhirh lead
 tIT inh"bltdnt uf thidlv populated ( mn- 
tnes to seek new countrie 'r the " and b c1allning for the 
Germans the ame rirht an\ uth. r ll
tlOll to xp'lnd. German 
East Africa, he says, IS 
 entlal"- G'-"rman, dnd can IIP\Tr be an 
object of exchange. in th
 tl1 ,\ i"nn C vn - ,.lIlV more 
th.1I1 there Lan be any que 1011 e var tin l" r \1 ',Lorraine, 
",hich \\as (
erman fr 111 n mLt tim (; nenl Letto\\- 
'urbeck's fame has spr old to the II rk( . corn"r of tl1< dark 
...ontinent, where men n . kn.,\" t IJ.t no po\\er 01 cunning 
f 
the enemy can 0\ erthnJ tl' G rill n LgI', <tnll, although it r l' 
ha\ e rlisappeared tem] II. tl .untr} i hdIlO\". d and \\ ill 
remain German in thl' c t th I .lti\ l < f')r all tim 
The ",hole dark contlllent b lie", j in till Germdn CdU'C 'Vhat 
the German colonial tn p hd" d .
 ,- .:' Africa t" ùf incal- 
culable "alue 'VI at 11 ,m ' mu
t v. . f l.ilinh to recogmse 
and appre lte the m ..II n. t 11 hi, I lu \\l1I be 'on- 
nected in luture \\ ith tho .wtJlal 1'0 Ion rof th . land in \\hICh 
it has had thi
 efie, t TI.; ( ,untT) mu ,t r, Illain German (Æ 
Germanv "ill ha\ n.. furtl - im- -,
- in -\fn<- German 
Ea<;t '\fÌi( l . "lnnot be an J' [' 
It i" anal dub. 1 ) h Id it d!thou!,h It u. J Ila\,; fallen tcm- 
pOf<lrih iIlt J th" Il..ml.. t
c Cnl
l\. 
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Shop Stewards 


By Claude D. Farmer 



 T
L\ T may be termed the . problem of the Shup 
:'te\\ard" i
 a fe.lture of indu,;tÖal unre...t 
which ha", latel
' figured largely in the puhlic 
(Te. III< rnmpre1H'nsi\ e "trike \\ hich for .1 
hI if'1 p\'riod dill jng la.,t >-ummcr parah 
pd the munitiun.; 
indu"u-y afiorde(1 e\'idenc!' of the power \\'hich this d.t"s of 
\\ orker C.1I1 \\ idd, 
[he in
titution of the "hop "tpwdn] '.,y"tem. though of 
I"!'I-ent date in the histon' of thc 'I rade I Tnion 1110\ ement, i" 
uot .111 outcome of \\'ar condition", The practi( e of ekctiug 
from .uuung the peupk cmployed at .I. tactor
' a chosen fn\' 
who 
h.lil pcr...ouaIl
' \\ atch uver tilt' cundition.; of work inci- 
dental and peculiar to their 0\\ n work,.;hop,.; has, in fact, 
hepn in forc.. for se\Tr.ll 
'!'J.r
. The k.lding official,.; of the 
(-nion" .1IT n.ltur.llh- uUdblc to .Lttl'nd to all the minOl 
gl ie\ J.llI"'" .1I1d e\'il..; '.uising in ('dch fddur
' from which their 
11lt'mhcr,.; .1It' r..cruiÌl'(1. Loc.11 or di"trict officiah .lre generalh' 
at .1 "imildr dis.lCh antJge in thi,.; n'"pl'ct, (,,,periaIl
- 
d1Cn till' 
111l'J11ber,.; uf the {'niou are "cattered amoug .l lat ge number 
/If w/lrk". In ca...p therefur.. of 10c.llitÎl'''' in \\ hich there 
\H're IllJny firm" employing the sJ.nw dt'nomination of work- 
p('opl.., it \\'01,., natur.ll th.1t Llbour l"!'pre,.;cnt.Üi\ eo, ,.;hould 
he .Ippointcd lrom among the men working for th\:,,..c firms. 
()ftìcials so created cOJ11plie
 with t)w principle which obtain... 
a..; a geueral rule in Llbour organis.ltiOlb, that the official 
Jl1u4 be, or mlbt h.ln' been, a cr.tfbman .It th( trade in 
\\ hich the Cniun iutelesb iheH. 
111(' ..),'cti/lu of \\'eHare guarùiJu,,; from ,lI11ong the \\ ork- 
po'uple h.h it:.. chid merit in the f.lct th.lt onh- those \\ ho 
!','rH' .IS n1anu.tl wurkers in the facton' or mill 'can be fulh' 
alin' to the neecI,.. of their class. rhis truth is self-l'\'ideni. 
rhe nMnJgin
 ...t.lff... of \\ orkshops are ofkn unconsciull"l
', 
sometime,.; l'\Tn \\ilfully, blind to nloltters petty iu them- 
",('1\-('s, hut irk<;ome to tho,,!' who
e tut it i" to bc ddih' con- 
:-.tJ ainl'ù tu work under such condition,.;. The "hop >-tewanl 
has..gro\\n up, hitherto uncmbtitl1tinnall
, a..; a unit in the 
tar-re.lching or
anisation wherehy t]1(' intl're"t-; of tilt' l'm- 
ploypr
 uf the inùiÙùual f.lctory arc represented to the gon'rn- 
ing boc'" of th(' [r.lde {'nion in C.ts<.'S \\ hcn' ".Üisfaction C.lll11ut 
I,,; obtained in di
clb"ion with the ('mplu\ l'r. Unly the 
l'niou-man coml" di!ectly \\ ithin tht' sphere uf inh>rt:"">t uf the 
shol> -.tl'\\ .trù,.., hut it follow
 that henefit:> gaineù for the 
IJrgduised wurhers mlbt g"l'nl'r.tlh' .h'crue .tl,..o to thl non- 
{'niun employeI'. rhis qualification doe..; nut, in lact, Il's,.;en 
the importdno' of this type of reprbl'nt.uion t.) wurking-clJ"'
 
interests a
 .I. wholL'. Inùlbtrial .Labour i,.; nuw regarded in 
tll!' hro,uler a"'l'ert, .It leJst, as an llrgani",('d forn', anù \\ith 
llll' unprcc"ùentC'd ratl' at which the nIl mbership of the 
rrade,., {-UiUlb -notahly of the \malgamated Society 01 
Engineer,,-is incn'a"ing, the uon-l nion man become" of lc"
 
and less momeut (l'\.cept to him,.,df). 
So much, then, for till' sllllP ,tew.lId principlt' .lS an in- 
fllll'nn' to tl1f' g-ood in ...aft'guarùing the inten'...t,.; of thp mdjorit\". 
OpfTeltcd hOlH'
tl\' anù honour.lhh', it must it!!lil.1 con"ider- 
.Ihl(, part in tl)(" ...teJùy trend ot'inùlbhial democr.IC\'. 
From till' !"oIpitalist "tandpuint it must be admitt
cI that 
little a... \\ .IS till' .
uthority po,..";t',>seù by the employer in his 
own \\ ork..; .1,.. late 111 ]lÎstorv as IqLl, the e
istc'nc(' of tht shop 

tC\\ oIrd dement, now officiaH
 rccogniseù in inrlu..;tJ), hJ"; 
practically \Hl'.,tI,d from him such shlt'd..; of Ih'spoti,..m as he 
cuuld di..;pl.IY, For what is th., l'Hl'ct upon the \\\lrks 
manager'" pu"itiun of ha\'ing in hi:-. l'mplo
 ml'nt men recognise(1 
b
' agrt'c'nll'nt .h endo\\'ed with PO\\ er to ('nfolTl such del1l.ll1ds 
..s 
heir ,,'_'n
e o
 light, .:lI1Ù, in e.'i:trcnll' Celse..., their personal 
"hnH IIl.I.\' ]flSPu-.'? SImpl\' tIll"', th.lt. 
hort of a del'i..;ioll 
f.l\"ourdbh' to him by a comt of arhitr.ltioll. he is compelled 
to concede ..my claims made upon him. The .tlternatin' 
('U\bequcnce is .1 "trike. or, \\ hat amount-.. to thc ,.;anw thing 
.b regard,.; plOùuctioll, a lock-out. Thi" statf' uf ..ff.lÎrs w.t..... 
hdore the Welr, alnarly ari<;ing by rea "on of the de
potic power, 
if such it nM\' hI' ('alled, of thc Tradt'':; {-I1Íons. h wa
 onh 
augmented .md .llcder.lted b
' the presl'nce of shop 
tewanìs 
in ,:en'rallarge \\ orks. For the shop "t{'\\'ard and till' Trade 
l-ni
)Jl, oIn .not, 
n plinciplé at least, oppo"inc; partie" in 

oClah,.;m: 111 pbJect, the) are one alld the 
all1e, .lIld it i
 
..nly a.; a re,.,ult of .:ertain feature", uf war kgisl.Jtion that 
tll.')' llan' .lppeaHd to he rival clement.... 
It molY Jw urgeù that tll(' emplo
.er \\'a,;; cn'n I11l>re of an 
autocrat thJn \\'.1'; (k...irahle in the q \'S of tlw demagugue, ami 
tht'refore, tu "dY that hi
 foothC?ld in his o\\n propl.rty h.b 
been cut from bl'neath 111" f('n IS all to the good. Bt' th.lt 
.I" it m..H', it i" 110\\ \\iddv Tt'ali
I'(1 thJ.t ..fkr tlw \\".11' tIte old 
"rdlT in- iudu,..tJ y \\ ill n..t h., tukr.lti'c\ !ly th,' 1'(,01'1.,. .\IJÙ 
"inCl' Demon.Ll V is th,- l>J.ttlc'ClT.ol the .\Iliul cau....l' it 
\\uuld 1.1. l-kl1ìd\ \\CfL \\C lO tll\\',lrt .It hU11l'-' .lnd dm'iug 


the work ul I CLOII,..truction the reali"atiolJ uf tlld t idt:'al which 
tìgures So prominent1\- in the statl'ments of our war aims. 
Di..;cipline, or the nb{'dience to an estahli"hed urder. tlwre 
I11Ust be in inùu,.;try 01.... in en'l y pha,.;e 01 public and pri\'dte liff' 
.lust a,.; tll\' old limit.Jtions to indu.:;trial progre.,s and pro,..- 
perit" the re.;ult of so many of tho,:l' fall.Jcie" \\ ith which 
Labòur ha" beconh imbued:mu"t he swept .l\\'ay. so there 
must be conci s..;ion... on thp part ul Llpital. The C'mployer 
must .lCC}nirc a broader 
ympath
' with th(' just needs of 
\\ orking-nwu and women, thC'rehy showing that order and 
l'fticiency in till' business contrihute to the prosperity of all 
concerned in it. . 
It i" difficult, hu\\ t'\ er, to be \Try "Jnguine as to thc' in- 
(lustrial futu1"l' after the war. Capital amI Labour ar{
 .,till, 
10r th(' 1110...t p.lrt, .It d.tgger.:. ùrawn (Ten though a sUlwr- 
ficial harmon\' 1M" aIÎsc'u out 01 the common call of patriotism. 
TI1!' H'strJillb of th, :\Iunitiolb \('t ha\'e ,..
n-ed tu fonwnt 
1ll1stihty hetwcell the two "ides: the rf'pl'al of tilt' mon' irksome 
of the clau""s h.b come late ill the cla\. rIll' [r.lc1e... l"nimb 
ha\'l het'Ù df'prin'tJ of all pO\H'r of mÌ1itallt agit.ltion. Where 
there han' ";l'pmf'd to be Hagr.lI1t in
tallc('s of the n:ploitation 
of labour. thl' re,.;ulting ,..trikes have bpc'n hrought about by 
till' worker,.; thl'nbeln'..; or through the nwùium uf the shop 
'tewarrl
 acting perforn inùt'pendl'ntl
 of their ofucial 
o'1.
'ani
a tions. On the uther hand. Ill!" is..";II{' of .dmo,..t l'\'en' 
labour di"puk ùurin
 tlH' war hds been a surrender on tlil' 
p.l1"1 of the <<;o\'t'rnnwnt, a..; controllcr:-. of tlw mnnitions 
c"tahli!'hmenb, tu tilt:' wurkl'rs'(dl'm.lI1(ls. :'UCh.l procedure, 
hO\\l'n'r rl'prelll'nsihk in sonw rl'
pect.... I.JS at ]ca,.,t kept 
tl){- \dll'('J,.. of indu:-.tn: in ste.lù" motion, and has, moreo\'er, 
hl'l'n thc' unl
' fair Cl)nr..;,' pos"ible in \"Îew of the uncurhed 
!.Ill in the huying-power of mOIll'Y. 
"'hen the w.lr i
 0\ 1'1' .uul tll!" much-\'Juntl'd ,..d1l'nlt's for 
reconstruction C0111e to th(' test, thi" method of oiling tJw 
I.tbour machine \\'ill not he ('conomicalh' possible. Of tll\' 
linancial danger,., of ,..uch l practice, ('\"('n imder the condition... 
of the m!\menl. Oil!' h.b grJn' fear
. when the han't'st of war 
ha
 hl'ell reaped .lIld the fruit:-. of let u" hope-yictor
' 
gdrnerec1, "e ...h..U unt 1)0' a hit, to "ow the "peds of tht' new life 
.It the co,..t 01 .\11 unlimited and ever-increasing wage-bilL 
How then .IIT \\e to ensurp .1 rea,.;onablc stahilih'-in industry 
such a... shall Ul'dÌ!' a cuntent<'rl public and, at tlic .,amp tim(:. 
presern' the cJ.pital credit of the country \\ithuut which 
('COlHllnic progn:.,,, i" impo",..ihll' 
 
Ilw gn'.ltl'r part of the ,.;chenll',.; afoot ùeal \\ ith questions 
of "l'curing tll labonr a more s.ttbh'ing sltar{
 in the fruits of 
L()mmel'Ce. 11 is now, in fact. acknuwleùged that the pro- 
.tucer I11lht recl'in" whether b\' a ,.,\'"km uf pro1it-,..haring ur 
h
 .1 lorm of w"
c-honu,,, ..ppn'cl.lhk recompense for ]Ji'j 
part iu a{1\-ancing the uutput of the f.lCtory, 
Such, hridiy. i.:. the impli..d motin' of the \\llÎtley report. 
The l'ecunllnend.ttions of thi,.; ('ommitte., ha\'(' been adopted 
h
' the" ar Cabinet a.:; a hasi... for post-war rccon"truction. 
.lIld already, as dhcribed in tl)!' COlltL'mþorary Rci'Ît'ù', they 
Ita\(' he\'n instituted in the form of the P.linters' .md Deco- 
rJ.tor,;' .Joiut ('ounciL _ \ .,imilar "ystem of joint m.magl'ment 
hy emplo\'('rs and worker,.;' H-pre"entative., is in force in the 
te:\tik trade.:.. It i,.; ('.trh' d,I\'" tu \Tnture an up inion ur ou 
su Ill'\\' a principJ.. a..; ClHiperation where' hdorc were mistrust 
.I1lÙ antolgonism. I>ut 
urdy this sclll'nw. complying .1" it dul''' 
\\ ith one of labour's strongc,..t a"pireltÏon,..- ,the de....ire tn call 
it... .,oul ib own C.ln meet unl\' \\ ith opposition in thi,.. quarter 
if at all. 011 point,; (If d..t,til. . .., 
For th('H' is nothing more'e.:.senti.ll to any policy uf rpcon- 
.;truction th,lIl th!' inclusion of the ,,'orkman's opinion in the 
councils of the directors of indu"-try. It mlbt he admitted 
th.lt qu('stions of purcl
' commercial policy such a... tendering 
fur contr..cts or considel.ltions of cxten...ion of plant. t!\ 
name but Í\\ n ilbtdnCt''', .lre prima folcie matter" which, fOJ 
the pre:-.ent mu...t he ll,(t to the juùgment of the comm('J"cial 
or tedmical expert. "ïth the spread of education, howe\'er J 
and ahon' all when a sane grasp of l'cOlwmir truths ha- 

upplantNI the f.tls(' though seducti\'e 
hibholeths of the 
\nn,..t 1\'1'(' of trade agit.lÌlIr, the \"Îe\\;; uf \\orking-clas" 
repre,.;etÏtatin'" will carry weight in shaping the \\ hole policy 
of comlTI('rc(' 
For the pre
{'nt it is with qllf'4ions of crnplO\'mcnt anù ' 
WJg
" and with the cundition,., uf factory IiI!' that the opinion 
of the \\ orkpl'ople I11U-;t he cnnsultpd. To this end it "ecnb 
probahlt that the pre
.-'nt po
ition of ...hop stewards will 
on1\- he modilil'd from that of maintaining an attitude oU('n 
ho...'tik to till' e111plo\'er to Olll' in which thf.ir views, whil.' 
.,1 in i111"h ing in th,'- Jl101in .1 protection of their {ellow-me
. 
\\ ill ,Ul1l1' tu Ix \"tlu!'(l hy .I. mandgC'r as tho...e of 
U1 ally 1ll 
I'lol11lJlÎng I.Iltinl'ltl'h th,: wdf..lrl' (II th.' .-unntl"\" at ].trg" 
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T HERE wa" a hint of Christma..; in t]w long stacks of 
pare('ls mail on t]w station platform and tlw motle\' 
array of package,.; in th(' hand,.; of tll(' waiting sailOl';, 
but for th(' re"t th('r(' \\ as nothing to rlifkn'ntia tl, 
th{
 " Fketward "-bound train from the sanw train a... on(' 
nlif'!:ht have seen it on any other day of th(' year. TIl('re i... 
onh' a certain ,.;mall irreducible minimum of men which can 
bi> spared from a fighting ship at any time that it is liable to 
1)(' sent into action, and the season "acred to the Prince of 
!'('ace i..; no exception. 
To the a\'erag(' land-lubber nothing could appear nearer 
to the height of misfortun(' than the lot of the sailor \\ ho ha..; 
to lea\'e a nice, warm, comfortable hearth"irle in the south 
of Eng]and and return to hi,.; unceasing \"Îgil in th(' "torm- 
tossed northern sea..; at the OIIl' tim(' of year set apart abu\"(' 
all others for the fami]\' and the home, and I did m\' I)('st to 
introduce a note of s
 mpathy into my \'oic(' when ì tried to 
condole with t]w rudd\'-faced man-o'war'" man who had 
l.indly \'olunteererl to hèlp m{
 find m\' compartnwnt, 
.. '.-\rd to be guin' back abord on Crismlh Day, you think, 
!'oir? " he asked with a grin. "P'haps it i,.; j(
t il hit 'arcl 
to It'a\'e the missus jest now, but. -ther' ain't no qu'ue" in 
Scarpa Flow, an' I'n got a jolly good lot 0' mate..; waitin' 
fer m(' un the 01' -. She's a happ\' "hip if ther' ('\'Cr \\u/ 
llIl, an' Crismus at sea ain't 'ad so bad a..; \'on mite think. 
,if." - 
That thefL' were se\'eral hundred simil,u-mìnded philo--.o- 
phers trawlling by that train became e\ ident at a point 
where they met and mingled for ,I ..;pace "ith ..;ome of the 
. lucky" oneo.; who Wér(' 
athering there to go home on a 
leave which had prO\'identialh' coincided with the holida\' 
,,
ason. Scan a,; closely as 1 \\:ou]fl the men in the long bhil' 
]in('s, theH' was nothing to distinguish the" returning from ' 
to the ,. going on " sa\'e t]1(' fact that the former \WH' bulging 
with Christmas parcel,;. 
:\"or was there about ant" of the officers I met in the courS(' 
ot my northward journey any suggestion of an air of martyr- 
dom on account of thl' fact that it was their lot tu spend 
Chri
tmas afloat instead of ashore. Om' of them wa..; guing to 
join a f)e<;tro\'er Flotill.! leader, and wa,., too hus\' con- 
gratulating hiñlself on the fact that he wa..; to be s('wild to a 
I'ommand('r who had th(' reputation of hadng a." nose fOI 
trouble," and the facu]t
 of a]w,lY<; being .. among th0".I' 
prl'sent " \\ hen anything l,f inten'!'ot occurred in the ::-'orth Sea 
to ha\'e tin1l' to lament the fact that h(' was missing- thi, 
time by only a couple of day,;. -hi,.; eighth cunsecutive Chri<;t- 
mas with his family. .\nother had equall\' high hopes of th.. 
life of ad\'enture which ,maited him on the light crui....er 11f' 
had been ord('red to report to, and a third entertained me flit 
an hour with yarns of \Yarc! Room prank..; on a hattleship 
to which he was returning after a 
pecial course in gunnel \ 
at a south-coast port. It \\'a,; the latter who u,.;{'d the i'denticàl 
l'''pression in describing hi<; ship as had be('n emplo\ cd by the 
,ai]or I ha\'e quoted abo\"('. 
.. She's a happy ship, is thl' o]d -," he said with an 
aft('Ctionat(' smile, " and it's glad I am to br getting back to 
h('r again." 
The only man I nwt on the \\ holl' journt'\" who o,fTmed in 
tJK !Past sony for himself was a King's :\Ies,;ctlger- .he wa" 
carrying a turkev nnder one arm and a dispatch box under 
the other-who comp]aincd th.lt his scheduIP wuuld uot takL 
him back to London until Christmas aftl't1l00n. 
On the ha ttlesltip to "hiclt 1 reported ,tbout th(' onh 
t,\'idenc(' of "\ ul('-tid(' ub,.;el vab]e on my alli\'al \\a..; the ]ll1g'e 
.In:umulation of "home-bound" IeÙer,; "hich the \Ya
rl 
Room officers were engag,'d in censoring. The da\" brion' 
Christma-; was distin.tly ,. routine," \\ ith just a sugg'e..;tion o[ 
f,'stivity beginning to hecomr mani{('"t tcl\\'anl C \'ening. 
1'h(' loungels by the \Yard RoC1lu fire ,;m(}J...('d, chatted and read 
the. paper for an hour aft('r dinner was on'r, hut ,.;ho\\ ed no 
dispo..;ition to melt a\\a
: to bed a..; in the usual Older of thing,. 
.\bout t('n o'clock a \'io]in, banjo and a one-,tringed fidd!.' 
with a brass hor!1 attached madl'th('ir appeamncl, and upon 
these ne\"er entlH'ly harmoni,ing instrumenb their 0\\ lIer..; 
b('gan incon..;equentially to "tHlm and scrape. .\..: fragment,.; 
of familiar air" became fainth' rccog-nisable, tht.: ]ounger
 
heg.m to lay asid
 pap('rs and cigars and to join in the choru,.;e..: 
in thJ.t half-furtl\'e mal1lwr so characteri,.;tic ot the Briton 
in' his fif';t fOf{
-running" e"
a\,,.. at "clos( harmon\".' t'ntil 
he i;;; a
surl'd of the \ ocal SUplJOI t of hi, n('ighhour, thele i,; no 
""unrl \Tl tIlt' ,,"r!.l .from tll<" Inar of t]1l' linn to tll\' In.ll 01 


the cann0n-which the a\'eragl' Engli,..hman dread..: -0 milch a" 
that of hi" 0\\ n \'oin raised in <:ong 
\"olunlf' incn.a..;ed "ith confidenn, and it wa..; not mall" 
minute" h('fon' the choru..;{s were booming at full b],1,.,t. For 
a while it wa<; the mort' popular numbt'rs from thp late London 
r
'nl{,s which had the call, hut these soon g-an \\"a
 to rag- 
tmH', and that in turn to tho"e old familiar song' \\hi,h ha\ (' 
warmed the heart.;; and bound dospr the tic., of comr,lfk,.;hip 
of the good fellO\h of tll(' .-\ng]o-
axon \\orld !'oinc. ,hip, fu,,.,t 
began tu set sail from thl' "hore<; of England to p('opk till' 
md" ()f th(' earth. From" Ckmentine .. and' \\ ho KiIl(.d 
Cock Rubin? " to" S,\;allt'e l{iyer," and" :\ly Old Kpntnckv 
Homp," ther(' was not a song tholt I had not 
heard -and ('\ pn 
buomed rauc()ush' away in the choruses of nw"clf. .\ hundred 
times in all part's of ","merica. E\'('ry one of them i,; in the 
old .. Collegt' 
ong Book," not a oue of them, but \dlÎd\ 
e\'en' man of the million .America is training for the Gre It 
Fight could ha\'e joined in without faking a word or a note. 
-\. slight shifting of the gilt braid on the blue "lel n", a n'- 
shuffling of th(' papers and magazines on the tdb]e, and th.' 
Ward H.oom of the - might ha\'e pa<;sed for th.lt of a 11\' 
. \merican battlechip. T]}(' interposing of four plhter anel 
pennant peppered wall,;, the placing of the lounging figures in 
proper mufti, and \'ou \\'ould ha\'e had a room in an .\meri.an 
l'ollt'g(' "frat huÌ1se" or club. The men, the "ongs. the 
Ùbrant spirit of good fellowship would have done' tur eith('r 
pf the setting". 
PoignantIy suggestiw of the thi 'f bygone college day; 
was thp chang p which came OF'r tit uf the scene \\ }Wll 
an exuberant YOlmg ,ub-]ieutcnanL oegan doing stunt..; 1)\' 
tn-ing to elimb round a !"eryicC' chair withuut tuuching thc 
dè,k:' His in(Titab]e fall UPS(.t tIw tilted chair of a yj
iting 
.. snott\'," \\ ho was playing his mandolin, and an in.:,tant 
later the two wt'rt.: rolling in a close embrace. 
uddenh' SOlll" 
one ..;]lOuted "selum! .. .md with an impetuou.;; nl-"h the 
singers ranged themse]n
..; into two riyal " Rugby" teóì m ..;, 
each trying to pli'-h th(' other against the wall. 
Twitching at the stir llf long dormant impul'il", I rl'''Ìl ained 
mpelf \\jth an effort from mixing in the joyou..; I1ldl'f' , and 
maintaint'd my dignit\. a<; a newh--arrived \'isitor by backing" 
into a corner and erecting a sofa barricade again..;t the s\\irlin6 
human tide. 
" 
hadl'<; of Stanfurd and old Encina Hall .. (I found mv--.elf 
ga.;;ping). " it':-: a ' rough-house,' a 1'('al college' rough-hou..;e.' " 
\rJlile it ]a..;ted that" <:crum " had all the fif'rc( abandun of a 
Fn,...hman-Sophomorf' .. cane rush," but (TCn at it,; \'er
' 
climax (\\hen it had upset thL' dectric heater and was thnaten- 
IlIg to engulf t)w coal stO\"f ) theH' wa..; a difterentiation. One 
"en,.;ed rat]l('r than !-aw thL' thread of control restraining it, 
and knew that L'\-ery pl1--hing laughing pla
 1'1" of the ganl(' \\'as 
"llbconscious]y alert tor a "ignal thclt would "'('11<1 him, ten..;c 
and r,'ady, to the performa.nc(' of tho..:( comple:\.ly-simp]e duties 
training for which he had gin'n the I)('
t p.ut of hi,.; life. 
.. Rugg('r" gan' p]ac(' to " .h.lÏr pulu,' and that high]v 
din'rting sport in turn to comparati\,,'h' formal'" houts of 
\\ restling and fe.lt,.; of 
tf('ngth and agilit\', I t wac while a 
1'0\\ of shit t-
leen'd fig-un" \\'er(' at till' height uf a .. bJ.t .. 
competition (which consistcd of ,eeing which OIl(' could hal1
 
the 10nge..:t by his toe..; from .1 
t,'d heam of the ('('iling) th.tt 
tIle' Flel't Surgeon cd(2:ed gingl"rI
' in behind m
 harri('r and 
remarked that it \\'a<, " funny to think ho\\' that up-end,'d 
linC' of young fig-hting eock
 might h, tumbliug from their 
roo
t to go to action ...tation<; .tt tIll' nl'\:t tick of the clod::. 
.\nd they'd fight just like the
 pl.n ," he \\,'nt on, fingering .l 
"prained \\fist that wa" proffl'll'cl for diagnosis. .. \\'C'\'c 
not a single cas(' of am' kind in the ho..;pit,1i to-d.lY, and tlu' 
men arc ju<;t a" healthy in mind a
 the
 ,tn' in hody. It's 
half tllf' battle, ]et mc tell 
'ou, to lin' on a h.tppy 
hip." 
Chri..;uuas morning brokc cuM anù cleal, with a roy":lering- 
\\ ind from tll(' north furrowing thl' F]o\\ \\ ith tralblth l'nt 
ridg"", ()f \\ hit( -capped jadl' and chrY50pra-.e. .\ll but t h( 
imp('rati\, rontin(' dutie..; of thl' "hip \\'I're' slhp.'nd('d an(1 till' 
men 
pel1t m,lI1Y honr5 decorating t]1(' nw"" deck for their 
mid-d.t\ fl.ht. \\'h('11 all W.l n.,tdy thC' h.lIul, its varion;; 
nwmbel s masql\t'rading a, ,'\ er\"thing from Red Cro"", HnrS( ; 
,md ball('t girl, to German lI.l\'al pri,.,nner.... and. \l11el iean co\\'- 
bo,"..;, came tu lead tl1l' Ctptain ,mil \\',ud Room otliù r" ()n 
th; ir cl'remonid] Chri:-tma
 \ i"iting roun<I. From 111('. 
 to 
n1("; WI' m.l1chnl, th. l'.llJlling hand If'ading th( \,,-a) and.l 
policenMn \\ith 
.t\1',l([('" dub ,.,lIl'plu.rding tl\l' 
..;tr.lggkr..; at th(' n'ar. En'n' t.lhle \\.1"; 10.lùl'd not on I\" \\ ilh 
ih Christma..; dinner, hnt .l]
o '\ ith ..11 tll, gift, ro'ci'i\"('c] !Iv 
tho p \\ ho "at then', ,) \\ ('II d , \\ ith .m\' tl ink!'\-. or ,;ou\'l'nir-; 
the\" h (] picke(I up m the "our o{ tlu'ir fon'i1,.n j llIi 
F
I;i'("i,tlh \Ill! jllt('ntinn.tlh 'l\ll'l'itllnlb \", r, nun1l'flJllS 
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home photograpb
 tuck up in or plOpped again
t the cake 
and bm,., of 
\\ 'Iv t vf the table had" :\lcrry Chrbt- 
mas" and variou" OUl"l ,a<;onal mottoe printed \\Îth lettt'rs 
ingeniously built hum ci 
.Irette- 
A running firf' of gn-'I ting met us at ew'ry turn, and at 
each tahle cigan'tte , ,,\\ d:-:. or chunk of succulent plum 
pudding w"r" pn ,pel upon u<;. .\ccc'ptaJ1('" for the mo<;t rart 
\\a<; on th, ancient "touch and remit" ,;, ..tem. I nohC('d 
that thl' officel:-: spokj to most of the 1111:'n ?irectl
" u!1ùer !IIPm 
Iw name, and that th, L \.changL of greetmg<; \\ as Invanably 
01 unfeigned cnrdialit" on both sid!''': The tour completed 
the band L
Lorte(1 u
 aJt where, \\ ith a hearty three chef'fs 
and a << tigcr" for thp Captain and Commander seve
ally, 
and the Ward Room officers jointly, it left us and rolhckPd 
back to sert'nade tl1(' fea<;tl'rs forward. 
Christma<; chapel 'hl<; a simple Church of England service 
without a Sl'rmon, follu\\ed by Holy Communion for those 
\\1.10 de,-ired to celebrate it. Luncheon, in order that th{
 
Ward Room 
'lvants could be free for feasting with their 
matL":, was on the. buffet plan, each officer s('f,'ing himself 
from a side td.ble. 
Y\\O or three of the men \\ ith whom I had spoken in the 


CoUl

 of the morning round, had u d that now familiar ex- 
pressiun about thl' bood fortune of being on a "happy" 
ship, but the climax was Lappr'd .that evening at dinner '(at 
whIch the Ward Room entertamed th" \-Varrant Officers) 
when the Captain employed it in explaining the easy bOil 
camaradcrt'e characterising that interrsting occasion. I had 
told him how many times I had hf'ard thl' words in que<;tion 
since my arrival. and asked him point blank if I wa.., 
to as<;ume hy implication that the other ship<; of the Flef't 
were only dismal prisons of sted in companson. 
" Perhaps the men would try to make you hdievf' something 
to that effect," he laughed, " but <;0 also would those of the 
c_,' and the c_', and the '- 'regarding each other, the 
rest of the squadron and the whole of the Grand lileet. As a 
matter of fact, if you had been on any onf' of them during th(' 
last tWf'nty-four hours, 
. ou would probablv have seen and 
heard and f'},.perienced just about what volt han' seen and 
heard and experienced hf'rf'. You \\ ill not go far wmng if 
you say we are aU 'Happy Ships" up heæ. The" Happv 
Ship" i<; a 
radition of thf' Hriti"h Xav) , and it's the one type 
of craft whIch does not hrcome out-of-date \\ith the march of 
science and the passagp of the )'f'ars. ' 


The Skipper 


By Francis Brett Young 


A Algiers, in the early spring of .914, on(' lived 
a very plca<;ant life. Our days were spent 
in a Moori<;h garden of the Frais \'allon, a 
valley that has not heen idly named, with a bucket 
'\\ ell of sweet water that on{
 pumped to feed the terraces 
\\ here orangI' tree'" aud kmons and m{
dlars were growing. 
All the terrarf'd \\alk
 were set with ston(' h(nche,., on which 
one could sit in the hright morning aud watch the goats 
feeding, and their kLo'pers a<;leep on tl1(' hilIsid(' beyond the 
, ,llle\". It 'K" a worl(l of the tend('r ('olom of ancient 
"oonsh tile J. blur and \\ hite and yellow. Blue ski('s, and 
ill the mouth of the YJ.II('v ..1 hluer spa; pal(' lamps of lemon 
and orange fluit and a' prodigious growth of the yellow 
HowerI'd \\eed that the French CellI Únaigrette. 
\\ hitI' gleamed thl' ",quare \\alls of our \Ïlla, and its cool 
courtyard was paved \\ith thO' 
ame crack<:'d tiles that were so 
old and so cunningly COIOUfLd a.., to 
eem made for those 
very day" and for no others. In tllf' F I ais Vallon itself 
theH' wen divf'rsiOlb. \ little \\av down tl1(' road thf're 
lived an old and w'r," hitt('[ Lorrainer \\ith his thre('.50ns, 
fille, rugged, red-I].. ailed fdlo\\ In till' e\'pning he would 
talk to u.. of the w.lr that was ,;oing t, b(', and t'''plain 
f''\:actlv why the FH'IlCh, with the wor..t of luck, didn't win 
the hattle of frafalgar. "H(' think.; of nothing hut war." 
said the dd('st boy smiling .lI1d "haking his head. I nde('d, 
)1. Schuh {that \\a<; hi" nan1('). dealt in e'\:plosiye ,'iolence, 
being a maker of fireworks. \\'dl. by now h(' will have had 
enough of fire\\orks to last him for this life. I often wonder 
what has become of tho spkndid sons of his ,. . And 
thl'n, if one \\ere tired ot 1\1. Schuh and of his idol DC:roulède, 
om. might dL l' nd at the hour of the aprritif. to the cit\. 
of Aigier.. it-.df. in a littIp Ì\\ o-hor>;e dilig('11cl' which )[anod, 
thl' Spaniard, drm rooing to hi;;; horses all t]1(' wa,. dO\\Il. 
Thu<; to the centr(' of tIll' city wlwre all nations meet on the 
terrace of the Graud raft' T anfollvilh, whose orchestra is 
lJParh as loud a<; the trams which go clanging past it. 
. \ \\ onderful plac., brigl,t \\ ith th(" uniform>; of Zoua,'e... 
and (,has
eurs d'Afrique and \\ith thc. flowing robe<; of certain 
Arab
, backsliders of I slam, ,\ ho drank ab<;inthe and pos('d 
he fore the eYL3 of EurOPL 
n \\oman. That night, I remt'mber, 
a SWl'dish gunboat had put in to port, and her crew mo"ed 
clumsil
, being a little fuddled with tl1(' wine of the Sahel, 
het\\een the cIose-sd table.;. Tall and fair-haired, ,,0 curioush 
northern and remote, tho y f"1.n
 me the fancy of a party (;r 
\\ onderin
 Goths mm'ing <;Iowh through the markets of ancient 
1\k'\:andri I with its noi:-:y )[('ùilt-rranmn crowd. They 
threackd their way bf'Ì\\een our tables .lI1d wert' gone, and 
hphinù. them in curiou" contrast came the skipper and hi,; 
1riend Antonio. / 
Hen, at any rate, thelewa- no chancl of a mi<;l1nderstanding. 
From hi" duo ty bo\der hat to hi" black boots he \\a" English, 
and so, for that mattrr w, his compJ.nioll. :\ntonio had 
bpen drinking. How much it would be difficult to say, though 
his lùo
. mouth and rather h,lt'[Tard "yc ; warned one thJ.t it 
wasn't for till' fiht time. fhf' 
kipper wore the blu, serge 
reach-me-dO\\Jb that th 'II .It little ,hors in Dnte Street, 
Cardiff. .-\ntonio'" <;uit \\.1" of " more amhitiou
 cut. The, 
had gi"l-n him a \\..i t \\hich \\lllt .1 littIro to tlIP \\ind<; ill 
front, a dcf"ct in form tha t hi... "oli(l f'o](l \\ atch-chain "cc('n 
tuatrd that e,'enin, {(II" the la t tim" 1ft- '''' 1I\.oha",'n 


and his collar was dirty. I suppose that a Cardiff collier is 
not a paradise for linen. Tll(' skipper's collar was dirty too. 
But that didn't matter in his case. The trouble with the 
uthpr fdlow was just that he was tno damned prt'tentious. 
He talkt'd French, bad French, expansively, to thf' waiter, 
who was 'laItese. He ordered brandy. gla
 after gla<;s of it. 
J counted eight. And the skipper, too, did his bit, drinking 
<.,tolidly, always serious and rontain('d and somehow re- 
"enHuL He spoke verv little. I couldn't catch his accent. 
Antonio did enough talking for both of them and to spare. 
A ragged Arab boy came past with a tray of flov.ers, Parn1.\. 
violets, tied up tightly in lea\'('<; of the wild arum which were 
unfolding in the hedgerows about that time. The skipper 
bought a bunch and ga\'C the boy a franc. 
" You fool! " Antonio scoffed. 
:' I can't be worried with their French money:' said the 
sklppt'r. He began to pull the bunch to pieces with square 
tipped, clumsy fingers that were grimed with coal dust. H( 
found that he had been badly had: there \\ ere onlv four or 
five blooms cunningly expånded in thC' green. Antonio 
thought it an excellent joke. H(' slapped the ,:kipper on the 
back and told him that in future he'd better tru<;t to him. 
" All you want is to talk French," he aid. "You listen 
"0 me, and then they won't make a damned fool of you." 
I saw thf' skipper's neck go red. H(' laicl a squall' hand on 
Antonio',: shoulder and whispered to him sharply. 
" English? .. ,said Antonio, gaping. "English? 
Go to hell \\ith your English!" The skipper 
smiled. I have never seen a morC' uncomfortahle smile. 
Then he cleared his throat, and before I could gue"s what 
wa<; going to happ('n, Ju' had turned towards u<; and was 
pres('nting thl' littI" bouqm't of viokt" to my wife. He raised 
hi" hat. "y ou'll (,'\:CU,,(. me taking thf' ]ibCl ty, )Ia'am, 
but they are no US" to me, and it is a treat to see an English 
lady among so many of these - thesp p{
ople," 
The delicacy of the act ,,,as astounding, and it came so 
que('rly from thi<; grim)> merchant seaman. \YC' thanked 
him, and he hurried to explain to me that h(' had beC'n dri\"Cn 
to this form of introduction bv fear for his companion's 
language. Antonio, struggling ,Ùth the waiter in the toils of 
th(' French language, heard nothing, and the skipper hurriedly 
c'-plainrd. 
"Antonio . . . that's my friend here, or rather what 
I call him, because of his telegraphic addn,
 . ha
 
been at nlf' for the last half-]IOl1f '-aving "\ our lady WdS not an 
Englishwoman. If you don't milld my saying ';0, h(' said 
that no Englishwoman had ankles like that. 1 warned him. 
1 told him that I could tell an English lad
 in a thou<;and, 
ankle;;; or no ankle.;. But II(' wouldn't stop. . \ntonio can't 
carry it that'" the trouble And 
o I had to 
.Ipologise , . " and as far as I could see there was no 
other way but in taking the liberty \\hich I did." 
By this time Antonio had settled to another glas,; of brandy. 
He 
at looking dt us solemnly like a decrepit bird. "I shall 
Ilavc to illÍ1nduce him to \OU if you'll allow me, ' s.tid the 
-kipper. "lIt-'ll all righ( you knuw. All right 
harring that. It'" a first-cl.I
" firm. ,"ery \\ell known in 
waling circle Anthuny Berrett and Co. Cabil' " Antonio ., 
Th.lt' what I caU my fri('11d hf're for short." 
\I!tonio nulled him
rlf tog. thl'l, hI' ,a.n, ratlll'r tOll o}n-ion.;ly, 
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to set off the gentility of his accent against his un
haven chin 
and his dirty collar. Still he didn't do it badly. 
" I told my friend the Captain here. from the first, thd.t 
your \\ife \\-as English. :;ir. Delightful to meet an Englishman 
in thb': . . . the
' i;urrounding5." 
He \\aved his hand. There \Vd.S no \\ay, indeed. of getting 
fre.: from his attentions. He produced a card-case, cards. 
In five minute>> his intimacy had run to photographs of hb 
\\ife and Í\\O children. Rather a handsome \\oman in a 
florid \\a\': I suppo..." ten year,;: ago Antonio had been some- 
thing of a catch in i\e\\ port Or Cardiff, or wherever it was 
and the children werL charming. 
Iy \\ifp kept her end up as 
well as she could, and \\ hile she did so the skipper pulled round 
his chair to face me, ';;0 that I became particularly conscious 
of the tight blue sLfge, \Hinkled horizontd.lly over his thigh". 
his soiled collar, and over it his :.imple ruddy face and Ius 
vcry puzzled eyu. He spoke in a 10\\ \oice. "You mm,,; 
excuse me, sir; and particularly your lady. But in a \\ay of 
speakin' 
ou're a gor1send if en'f there \\a" one." 
He produced a ci,;arette ca
", of imitation morocco from 
his pocket, fumbled \\ith a visiting card. He handed it to 
me. It ran: C.-\PT \1' JnlEs .-\. \\ ILLI.\:lIS. S.S. Gower Hall, 
"Captain Williams! '. I 
aid. 
.. That's my present name," he replied. "But you never 
know. I'VI been mao;ter of this ship for five years. But you 
ne\,er know. One of the
' days she'll put her nose into d 
cdrgo of iron ore out of Bilbao or get piled up on Lundy, d.nd 
then there \\on't be much Captain d.buut it. It's like tempting 
pro\idence to print that word. Only the"e card", .. 
he became more and more confidential- " was a Christmd... 
present from mv \\ik'" "ister. She'>> all for the Captain and 
that, \\ïlliams is mv name, ]ame" Williams. Leave the 
Captain out of it. 1 sa) you're.a godsend, meaning thd.t if 
it wa...n't for \'ou being here I should ha\l' the devit's own 
job with .-\ntõnio. It' had enough to have been shipmate- 
\\ith him from Carditt tu Algiers. Ten da 
 '" of it. But to 
get the beggar 100 in this place at night is more than I'm 
up to." 
Over my shoulder I heard Antonio d.sking the waiter for 
alouettes. He meant matchb. 
Antoni. broke in: ., 
O\\ "iI', \\ hd.t about a little drink 
 
Come on, Skipper, . orne un. \ ou're frightened of it ! " 
Another round of brandy; and the "kipper, gulping it 
do\\ n \\ ith the mu:>t 01)\ ious distaste. 
miled that curious 
protesting >>milf' of his. -\ moment later Antonio began to 
pick a qu.lrrel with an American captain whom he was an"ious 
to instruct in a fine point of na\'Ïgation. The Grand raft' 
T antonville wa:. no place for U:.. .-\s \\ e turned to go the 

kipper pre>>"ed my hand fer\'ently. Very much obligpd to 
\OU, sir. and to your lady You see I'm ill for it to-night," 


II, 


He uas in for it. How thoroughly I never imagined till 
nc:-.t day \\ hen I ml t him \\ andering along the great boule, 
vard above the harbour" all not far from that particular caf. 
which sea captains frequent. Its name I forget, but if vou 
are an Engli
hman and "ear a blue serge 
uit the \\aiier
 
will call vou " captain" and bring ) ou beef as a matter of 
course. Therc, in the peculiarlv hard light which the white 
causeway and the \\ hiter fronts of the colonnade reflect, the 
"kipper looked a rather meaner figure than before. He \\a" 

till unshaven, and tI1< beard had grown: his collar was a 
little dirtier, his trou"'r'" \I1ore obviouslv acquainted with 
the engine-room. I n",ver saw a man more "tolidly down iT' 
thf' mouth. "\Yell, \\herp.... Antonio? .. I asked. 
" .-\ntonio. " H", "wore 
teadih and without heat 
for longer than 1 
hould haw imagined po"'"ible. It had 
begun \Iith a quarrel, the une which I had seen blo\\ing up 
in the Tanton"illl The'l tu the Ca:.ino: a place thd.t was .l 
mi"ture uf musicd.l hall and gambling den. The!'e .-\ntoniu 
had \\on mone
 : that \\a
 the worst of it {or the skipper hd.d 
been lookmg for\\ d.rd to a proce of natural e'i:hau
tion \\ hich 
\\a" thus miraculou"l
 
tayed. Still the skipper stuck to him. 
He followed Antonio cattering twenty-fin- frd.nc notl.> in the 
alley
 and bcorted by an .lpprcciativ4 cro\\d. through an 
arched dour in tt>e middle of a dancing hou"". 
"You know th, danc '"aid th ,;kippu \\( uih'; 
" thp kind \ ou can" in any port bet\H'cn 
Ial c'ille" tu 
Honolulu. }\othing in 'em," 
Outside. in the clear night all' Antonio hd.d ( .iped him. 
the deÜI knl'\V ho\\, and half the re..t uf that night hi hd.d 
spent \\alking thf' straight d.nd hilly \\d.
::' of the .-\Iab city. 
".-\buut four o'clock this morning," uid the skippcl. 
"I got do\\ n to the ship and went below. I hadn't been 
askep mon than a couple of hours when in come Antonio 
\\anting- money. 
Ioney. "'ell, I told !\II'. Antonio 
"hat I thought of him: him a man with a position and :J 
famih' C Calm your-elf. old chap,' he say
. ju<;t like that. 
C 1\ ,-.., II; to ha\'c it. l\'c had the bad luck to lose my \utch 


as \\ ell as your re\ 01 vcr. 
The 
kipJX'r glared at JIll' .... It 1t \\en I who had -tulcn it. 
.. One thing I knO\\ hI "d.iJ. . d.ud that i., that if I ha" e 
to lose thf' .,;hip -I'll III er tak.. It/, mall on bo.lrd oIh.iin. 
You'll e:\,cu,,<, m\' "a\Ìn . but \ u ktI V hu\ I II ,I. nIdt" 
what comes of being th m_ "I' of .i ship. \ ou think \ uu'n' 
going to bl God .-\lmightv and th",n tlll; uwne!, cume .111<1 
plant a thing like thi" on JOU. Bark I g0 to Cardiff and the 
first thing th\::\':ll a"k m\:: i... \\ hat h.l\ l: vou dom "ith .\ntuniu. 
t'nle".. I put him in iron... at eVln' port I "l.all ha\ f' lu
t him, 
It',; my luck. It's ah\ay bl 
n the a.me. 
O\\ li..ten. 
lV 
\\ife's a Catholic. .. Roman Catholic. I don;t 
think any the \\ors< of her for it Sh a bood \\omd.n "'hen 

he's a\\ay from hII' "'i..t, r. Yo
a:,' aftLf \'oyagf' she hears 
of me taking coal to Italy. and nothing \\ ill satisfy the \\ oman 
but to come \\ith me and sel Rome. 
O\\ "he':; a had s.\ilor, 
and inclined to bl' tout. \ fi\l{ time I had \\ith her, I ('.m 
tell vou. It's an a\\ful thing to "u d. \\0man of that siu "ick. 
\\'hen we came to Ci\'ita Y,'('chia she gl)< ' and "lip,;; on a f., lI1g- 
nay . weak \ ou kno\\ "ith the "ickI1e ''', and break>> 
her leg. ,\nd that'.. all sh. c\'pr 
aw of Rome. That'... \\hat 
happens. [\\i"h I'd ne\u ,;ten this 
hip -\ man's 
happiest \\hen hc 
 a mate. I <1""ure you then '... r.othing in 
it but trouble - nuthing but troublc." 
By this time \\e h
d wandered a 
ood \\ay to thc cast, and 
I noticcd that his CH, \\en con
tanth turning to\\ards thf' 
fon -t ot masb \\ hich- 1'0 'abo\e the docl
". At la::,t h" "topped 
me, tapping me on the drm. 
" There she i
 "he 
d.id. 
.. Where : " 
.. The red funnel \\ ith d- \\hik band d.nd 1\\v led :.tar
. 
I looked in the dirpction which he '{a\" n)(' and picked out 
\\ith difficulty a funnel uf thi
 dl:: 'ription ...pringing holt 
upright from une of the mo:.t \ illainOlb little craft I lloL
't' (-'\ er 
"een. She Wd.::' \,cry ::>mall, Ie embling , .Jm", under,.iúd and 

tunted mongrel; her '-moke ...tack \\d." aked \\ ith ,..pr.l\ and 
soot, her decks \\ere foul \\ith cUolI' her ensign, td.ttered and 
drooping, hung miserabl\' a,..tern. 
" There ,..he is," lid the skipper again. 
I looked at him. It was an c \.traordinan transformation, 
or, if you \1 ill, tr.lnsfiguration All hi" distre and grumbling 
discontent were suddenh gone. Hi
 tanned, ::,quare face 
became somehow d.lmost beautiful. The chd.ngL \\ ould ha\ e 
been ridiculous if it hadn't rl:all" been the "vmbol of a rapt 
and 10H'ly ectsa

. [t's an amazing thing ho\\ emotion nf 
that kind communicate.. it,;df. In that momcnt I fdt that 
I would ha\'p done anvthing in tht \' nrld fnr the master of the 
Go er Hall. 
She'!, a fine little p.d
l'Ì, he 
did, gripping m} d.rm. 
" The he..t sea-hoat I , \ lil d ill. It i:.n't fair for \ uu to 
look at her now when "h, , di,rharu.inr a cargo of coaL- You 
want to SLe her when I' - got 'em tu work on the white dl:ck 
paint. Whit.- deck paint on a colliel, eh? You \\ ant to ee 
her spinning along at < '6ht or nine knob. 
lv chief'll get Iwr 
up to ten all-out. Om of thl;;f' dd.Y" YOU mu"t come aboarll. 
)lv 5te\\.lrd' a ].lp. Sa' what yon lik. about the Japs, but 
they do know how to cook. If only I had tllis .\ntonio off 
mv mind. . . ," 
:We \\alked up again te, the restaurant of \\hich I have 

poken \\ here the\' ga\oe us.\n uncompri,;;ing"teak \\ith the idea. 
no doubt, of reminding the captain of Cardiff. 
" This i,.. the ti.r"t food," he "miled, . that I've tasted for 
twentv"four huurs. I want \ ou tu con:.ider vçmr:;eIf my gUL::>t 
for all your s
 mpathy, ' he --aid, and when I prote"kd, thinl,ing 
uf the little housf' in Carditf dnd of thu
e amqitiolh \ i
iting 
cards "\ ou kno\\o, th.. 0\\ ner.. d.lwav" d.llo.. UJ 
o much for 
entertaining 111 a bu
in. 
 \\ a\. ' J 
\\ e parted and 1.11d.t rlav I "'
lW no more of him or d .\ntonio. 
He was bound, I knew, for Bou ie. the n "t port dlong the 
COd.st, whelc he \\ d.... due to pick up d Ld.WO of "olUe 1111 td.1. 
I think it \\a... t.."'Oppo, d.nd I ß'H I' the m Ittl r 110 more thought 
till, lounging upon the "L 1 \\all d.bout the time vf "un d. I 
happened to s.,c a mis:.hapen littk tpd.mb .at putting out 
to sea. It wa::, a \\ ondcrful e\l'ning, a dull red gl..ng dO\\ n 
behind the "erene 
kdine on \\ hich the church of 
otIe-D.lme 
d'Afrique stands and all the ban the colour of dr"ep jade and 
\ ery calm. I fl'e0gnis p d the :-.td.rred smoke-stack (If the 
GOilXT Hall, butting out ,..tubhornl
, \\ith :-.omcthing of the 
skipper'::, o\\n stuuted I ner
\, into the paler... .1 in \\hrh the 
light of Cape 
IatilOu \\ ould soùn blink out. "A funny 
bu"ine
", 1 thought, .. ju...t .'" "ome dd.mned little coa'-ting 
tramp comp in and lie alon
 .ide a "trd.ngl I' at a foreign 
qUd.)., we IllUnd.n cn .ltun ; bump on. .lnothcr and b.'t taken up 
for an hour or t\\O quite intimdtl'h- intu till: woof uf each other'. 
li\"C
. And that'
 the end of it. J ,;;hall ne"er ee Antonio 
or Captain Jame ,William or tt. Gu r Hall again, and yet 
in somf' corner of our brain VdI th'"'t'
h \\1 don't suspect 
it. wc slIall alway rcml'mhf'r onl' anoth r. I, at any rate, 
,hall alway... lèmcmh,'r h,,"':\h \\ illiam bra).,,- her 'kg on 
tllo.: W.IV t,) :::L": tl.
 PL..._. \ .l\l11 L __ -..... 
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Shado\;vs 
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the 


Rocks 


By "ïlliam T. Palmer 


S O:
IE glorioll"; "our" .among- tlH . rock,. lla\" Òl:l'1I 
di....LOYl'I"l'l1 h\ ,,0111(' trick uf en'nll1
 ..;hadO\\. 1 h.. 
Croch (In 
g
lmaill ill the luolen w
s lI,ot kn
\\ 
I t'J 
tJll cralt untIl a ..;harp-e\ ed proll'''''U\ no;;.ed.l t.m
 d,
t 
of 
un,;hine again<.:.t thl' ...hadO\\ eJ ,.Iao..;, The Gdg 1t,."lf h 
l'lIriou...., .1IId curious1\- ....;tu.lÌl'CI. 1 t i,; p"IThed on a ,.llOuldn 
of rocl, , a "olitJ.n' boulder, and onl
' .lpproJ.chaol,' acru,.;s ,l 
,.tr(.tch of 
Iah,; 11101'1' or l(',.
 technic.llh Jifficult. . 
In Cumberland tl1l' famous l"J.pl'S Xecdk \\a
 disclo"ed I!l 
practicdlly identicdl mallno, though the dim
 had to walt 
/!Illgl'r fpI it..; conqueror. 
P\\'ddelY';, tr.unpmg dO\\11 th,e 
,.ton\- trael, helow 
pl inkling r.lm, I H'ry eye turns mecham- 
c.dk to\\drds the rape..; hedg" a..; it appe.II'''; gradually O\lT 
the- 11'"sl'ninn- buttre
" of (
Il'at End. Old landm.lrks are 
,."ttlpd a Ill'\\ 
 thl' gre
 ....ronce,:..1t the loot of climb{'r
' gullie,. 
the p(')"('hed block,; dbon, the ;.hJ.rp ribs and edges, and_ then 
in the mMI' of fn'tted ,;tone, the sharp tip of the 
epdh- 
hecome" ,I ,'('rtaint\', and I'\(' and mind traYd no further 
lIntil ,l hend of tllf' - path thro\\" th,1t \\Ïldernes,.; of roc}, into 
nl'\\'cunfu,.ion, anJ \ iI'\\' of the 
'ldle i,.: I<h1. From \\ a..;daJ.. 
lIe.ld, in till' deep trnugh \\est of the m,?untelins, the 
eedh' 
lIame
 like a candle on thos, rJ.rl l \'emng,; when the rock" 
,In' \\ "t and the sun "hine" dl'J.r from the horiLon. \ keen 
,.\"(, can u..;lIalh' identih the 10\\ er of broken rocks in the {'\"en- 
iÎlg light. It i..; a IMtch uf lighter hue amid'it the tangled 
,.hddow" of gulli I,. .ll1d archl 
 
In the .\Ip,.;, man\ famou..; route..; Were located hy ..;unset 
Shddow -a cre
Cl'nt (If snow hlue in a region of pitik
s 
ih"er 
hel'; dr.l\\ 11 thl' I'\"(' of tht' mountaineer. Pos
iLh" beneath 
such a point e'\i"t
.d thl' ,..hallow grom ,', tIll' deep cleft. throu
h 
\\hich la, the rouh' to thl' ..ummit. In the far-oft Hockll,.... 
of (anol(Ì.t, a ,..teep. e\ I'n d.mgerou,.. tìr,;t ,lpprodch to th,' top 
of :\Iount Robsun wa-- di....co\"l.I'I,d b\ it.... ....hado\\" and in the 
Hin1J.l.l\'an ,..un
l't mall\' .1 tl'lI':>CUpt' hd.... beell len'lled from 
Hal jedlll
 and other statiOlb among .. Thl' Hills" 
t that 
\Hinkle \\ hich 
lant,.; up th,' hight'st 
no\\ 5 of :\Iount E \ erl'st, 
which a\'oid..; that ,..erip" of de.Ld1\- pinndclt'
, and ";l'ems to 
:!;in. a fair path to till' summit. year.... agu, hu\\ onl' dr('aded 
tu heelr that ..;ome hand of German L]uasi-profe,.;sors 
hould 
intrigue a pt'rmi...
i()n. forbidden tl1 Briton hy the (;O\'erll- 
n1l'nt of India, and he tllt' tìr,.,t to s"t foot un that virgin peak. 
TIll _\bode of 
no\\', which "tallús for so much in some of the 
theologie,; of OUI E,lstem p,'opk". 
Shddo\\' routes do not aÌ\\a\"' kad to 'iucce",... [he \\,L.\' 
i..; apt to start fair and either to hwl a\\a
' frum the dl',..ired 
(,bjl'ctive, or to end tamdv olg.Lin...t some huldle;;,; tace uf 
I uck. I he deC'p cleft of ()...."iJ.n'o fa'.!' ,Lbm'c (;knwe is el 
C.be in point. fhe "hado\\ i..; good and ....trung. but en'n thl' 

'T.lmb'" into the" la\ t " (which i,.. nh'rdv a rock-.ndl\\elY 
ITO\\ ning- a gully ..;d at .1 high angle) i..; nò ioke. E...pert.... 
only Cdn pa,;s directly beyond hy d conple of narrow erack..; 
in the overhanging wall. ,\ fabulous length of \Ipine ropl' 
i
 mn out hcforf' the k.lder reacl1l's th., first 
af,' and com- 
modious ledge, trom which he l dn a",.;ist and supel \'ise hi..; 
,..econd':, a"'Cl'n1. 011 LlÏ\\ I'dd ill \Üld 
nowdonia, a line of 
lìrt' mark,.: .Lt melny a 
unsl'Ì a splendid arete, hut the cour:,l' 
i" just a medley of huttrl'..sl''' dnd slab,.; fnrl'shortellcd, super- 
impo..;ed, tricked out by the flood of light, and is not coherl'nt 
.tt all. One remembt'r:;, from e"'pl'rienCt', a gully \\hich tlll' 
sun....(.t ,. sl'Ì on end," and the hopdes", miserabk scramble 
which was nl'l"l'S..dl \' hefore one was persuaded of the illusion. 
nIL npright pillar',; of mountains were, hy cold daylight, 
,..-drc. \ isibl< at all: rottell rock", earth
' ledge..;, mos
y 
lichClwd slabs, ahomination of vegl'tatiul1, of dripping spring,., 
\\"1'l'1.' l'ncoulltered \dll'rc one ha,l 'ell clear rock and "ound 
going iudel'd. 
\;0 one hdiC'\"cs in eitl1t'r the 1I100n '.... high light,. or hIT 
!'hado\\s, d....f' one \,",mld he gn'ping on the hill-,.idl' oppo
it., 
111\' tent to-dJ.Y. l
p there IJ.st night I SJ.W a mighty db
,.." 
.lI1d some splendid tower,; of rod" but thl' hilbide ha,; fallen 
hdCk to it..; proper mil(hll''';'';, and d f,'\\' nodules of brokl'n 
"tOl1l' amollg which thl' 
he, pare pl.lcirlly grdÚng i" .Lll that 
II-main..; of that 'eri,',,; 01 gl"dt lock probknb. r .un not 
tond of muonlight I-amble" am l Jl1g th l hill,., dnd th,' ruck" 
(;et dO\\ll to tlw \'alley load in detent time, and do not wolndlT 
Irom the direct ruutL en'n in that murosl'. .tlluring V l . LO 
Ildrt.l CUI ric of 
I, VI'. The difticultie,;. en.n '-l'en from .l 
di
tdllce, arl di:.tol ted. rendered fdntd,..ti,.. hv mooulight 
one needs no further pattl'rn for ,I rock-dimb
'r'" nightman' 
than, "d\", the \\\:'....t front of thl' Pilldl' l{ock in Cumlwrldnd 
.1"; 
eCn from th... black throat of the (;rl'at Donp Ill'nl'dth. 
It \\uuld 1I('('d .I lllll'"ti')n 01 lik III' d.'ath to nldkl' on' 
'cutUlt ,-,11 tl... ....111'..1 IldV..... I \l'lI hv kIlU\\1I 'uur
 ;) thel", I.) 
JUuonliöllt. but uUo
 ,..1111ih ,t '_IJ.mhle or t\\,_, ill 
t"_llight, c\ Lll 


1/1 compJr.tc J,.Llklll '. \lr. Hool,e ClIrbdt, uf the h
ul'k"ack 
\.md nMn\ anutlwr) club claims thdt it is ,'a..ier to gi.'t lip ellul 
dowll a cÌiff at Jlight h\- , ulJ\'elltiollell climbing 1I1ethods on 
CUur,.l, of Illuder..!tl' difficlllt\ than it is undl'r the "am" 
conditiolls to olltfJJ.llk the C[,[{.!.. ',"hile not ,,0 enthu"ia"til 
\1111' wOllld a'
mit that it i" ed
il:r to descend, "ith. an average 
parÌ\' of lIonce,.;, .;uch a "hurt piece as the Broad Stand or the 

orih Climo du\\ n to :\lickledoH' ridge than to pa".. tl[f' 
. c.tern of 
cafl'll and to find and negotia tc the steep scree-walk 
uf Lord'>. Rake on thl' \w"tl'rn edge of the clift. But, any- 
wa\', tlIP pruhkm 1I1lht bl' ll'd 1)\' -,L smsoned climher. The 
no\'icc and the touri....t is better .ld\ i,,;('d to ;:h
rk all cliffs at 
night, .tlthough it lllol\ im oln tllrning np at the ',"oolpack 
in E"kdale instl'.Ld ul at thl' J{o\-al Odk at Ro:>thwaite in 
Borrowdalc. .\t such times gl'ographic.tl cOibidl'ration" ma
' 
\\ ell pl.!\' second fiddle tu s,lkty But fl'" old climbers will 
allmit tliat d(',..Cl'nding a cliff at night i" wurth the trouble .1l1d 
danger im-olwd. Probdhly they -al'l' right. fherc is a limit 
to ,..h.lllow-ways. 


Storm ShadO\, 
 


1"he shadu\\ ul ....tulln pla
 >. ib pranl" among the l'Ol'ks, 
hllt h.trdh' to the help ur 
dfety of climber,.;, But one h.I"; 
found, in the tierce glare before a thunder:,torm, the key tu a 
llt.\\, and ,.;a ti,..lacton COil 1'51'. It "'J.S Ull a ridge of the f oolin , 
and the light pl.lyilig round frum the north-eelst touèhed into 
Ilotice a ere\ ice h\' which ,l diftìcult ca\'e-pitch \vel" "111'- 
mountL-d neeltly and sdfd
'. lOp \\'(' \H'nt raplJly, pulled out 
of the g-ully, .L1Ld OIl to th., glt.'at slah which makes the UPPI'I 
peak l'Il<'n "I' found thdt the' alh..I.ntag"!'. of. our cour..;e wa,.. 
to us of dubiol'" \""Iul' 
 I,lll nut Un,.. \-.lnatlon tempted u, 
the C,L\"" would han' bl'en our shelter, or the hase {or a s<Jfl 
if damp rdrl'.Lt. lIlt' cloud..; hurled tlll'lIlsdvcs against the 
upper rocb aud 111 a fL.\\' minutl..; the 
ir.ro
l
ld us \Va" full C?f 
....pray. Fur an hour WI' halanced un lIblgm1iCelnt ledge
, 1II 
the 
entrl' of ..,omdhing not unlike a cloud hurst, for sheet" of 
water slitl do\\n the slab". and at timl':> one felt that but little 
mort' fluid would \\'ash \I..; down to the 100t of the rock,.., 
\ di-enching is .1 ,..mall matter to the climber, but to be made 
.1 watercour"l' \dIik negotiating a stf'l'p open ,.;lab was a nf'\\ , 
chilling and uncomfortable lH...perien
c. it made little differ- 
t'nc
' to u,.. that till' tlooJs were out Ul the glen. 
\fhen the clouds arl' s\\("eping OWl' the hi1l
. onl' und.; that 
th..-i: male ..;hadm\ at l'ertain point:', There is that feather 
of Ïni"t which so often mark,.; [w1l 1>11 (the De\ iI's Kitchen) 
dbu\ I' Lh n Id\\'al in 
orth \\ .tles. That is a sinister rift : 
a >otron15 stream rla..;he, it..;elí into \'olPQUr an the rocks beneath 
J.nd tlw {\\ (I bodies comhin{' to a debnite Slnudgl'. But 
nne would not climb to snch a place dnticipdtlDg the "'purt of 
the rock,;. fherf' are sheer \Vdll
, then> is " gloolllY;lOmantic 
gulf, Lut what hulds there are, an' rutten, un:;elfc af1air" and 
the direct a-;(,('lIt of the De\'il\ h:Ï1chf'1l \\all is a tributt' tn 
good nl'rn's good climbing Ì(.chnique and a wonderful e)c 
lor the hl."t of bad ruck. 
1'h(' \'dgari('" of 1Ji1.ï,..t .1:1'. tuo \\t.ll known to muuntain 
Idl11blcr>> to need an:."ûbcnptlon. One ha" he,nd of .1 pa
ty 
of rod..-climb{'r,., "hartt-ning a holi.d<'y on the cr
" 01 Buchel
lll' 
Eti\-c :\1hor. in ordC'r to "pend thref' dB
's on sume allur!ng 
<T.Igs near .\rdlui. \"nich the\' harlloc,\ìPd. throngh t11l' ml,;.t- 
\Hl'aths, d:" th,. train \\'a,.; \\ hiding tl
eIL1 np (;len Falloch. 
E\"l'1l moonlight cannut compare \\ ith mi,.;t for di
torti()n, 
I am \Hitin
 tb...."" line,; in s-ight oj a fifteen-foot wdlll,f rock 
which, on my first \bit, tunó){"d me aside How it to\\erl"(l, 
grey, gaunt, grim, with plumes and crDssbelts. of wh
te puff,.; ! 
:\owhl'rl' did there ,.,eem to hI' a \ ulnl"'i'abk pomt. '\owadd
" 
on(' laugh,., at "uch an apPdritioll. Onl' hd"; pm"t-d .dgaill <!I1IÌ 
.iO'ain thl' ma,-im thd t no rock cour"e can be terDletÌlmpO",.lblt 
u
ltil om"..; hands ha\'e grippPd its hold--. "'d.S it not 

U1n' 
men' v.ho "aid, Ol quoted, thdt no out.' knt'"- '!- ruck u,ntll he 
hold rubbed hi" felct' agdillst it. ,\ nd rubblllg one. 
 fd.Cl' 
,lg-ainst thl' rock is thl' only way on<, knows of proymg the, 
,Id\'antage flf a "hadow-course. or of 1ìndi11g that such a course 
is a mere hreal u{ ,.un or cloud. 


The T..eiþ. ig. y Xeucslt' Xaclrrichlen :;lorrlie-s tile German Ùcto
' 
yer Hussia in thi;< slrdin: 
"There Ü, .I possibilit
 of hmailitie.s kin,g .rc..,umc
 jf the 
RlIssidn demdmh drc too cxtensi\ e. .Hut thIs IS not hkel" to 
happen. 'for whl'n a nJ.tiondl arm\" such dS tl1dt of l
lIssi.a- h':l<; 
admitted its defedt dnd its illdbilit\. to l'"ntinuc fightmg It \\111 
hdrdly reSIIUlI' tbe fight in unll'r t<l gdin .I bl'tte.c military reputa- 
Ii"" in the l'\'CS of tb.' '.Iorld. Jh"1'!J1.'cr, there IS 110 qu p -stWt1. 
"I iT as;am bt<./Ig H
 (' f",iti'/! tu ICClh" tit" ",,!ton' it II a" 
fhc ll.tlit, 
 oil I' uUI 
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JLífe anb Etttrrs 


By J. C. Squire 


Sir Arthur Helps 
P ROB -\BL Y most modern peoplt-, confl1;:.e Sir .-\rthur 
Helps with Smile'" Self Hdp; J.nd certainl,: hoth 
\n'rc edifying and nC'itlu-r cO\
ld harm .a 
\". tor the 
benefit of such I may cxpla1l1 that SelJ-HdP \\-a
 a 
book, and Sir .\rthur Hdps \\a" a man. l-k \\as a man with 
an ample fon'head, an ample no
e, and an ample hpar
: all 1 
properties commoner in his day than in our". H.. was .famou..; , 
tor his F,iends Ùl COll1lcil and as editor of the Oueen'" 1-hghland 
iournal. HC' knew a great many dignitari(
; he ended IÜ
 
life as Clerk to the Pri\'\' roundl; and II(' died forty y..ar,.. 
ago. The Correspo1ltiellÙ of Si, .lrthur l-ldPs (John Lan!', 
J .!,;. 6d. net) has been published, thereforl, aiter a \:ery long- 
interyaL But no: it is not full of horrible rc\'datIon..;. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Xo age is entirdy populated by pC'r"on..; of one t,
 pe. .and 
it is as "tupid to makl' generali,;ations about tIll' \ lctunan..; 
as about .. the Elizabethans." The fact rC'mains that \ ou 
h.1.\'e onl\' to m('l1tiol1 tho,;e two terms to be struck b\' .1 differ- 
ence of átmosphere. \\'e fed at once that thC're is somC'thing- 
about the majority of great Yictorians which is not pr
sent 
in the majorit\' of great EliLabethans. Dozen..; of Ol1lll('nt 
Yictorians \\Tot(' letters, here printed, to Sir .\rthur Help", 
Their letters and hi..; aré not merely moral1\' hlamde"s: a..; 
a rule, the\" show real nobilit\" of character, 'loftiness of aim, 
anxiety to. be just, tolerant, sympathetic. But the
 almost 
.111 of them '" ìÌt(' as tllougÜ t10111 the !)\llpit, or as person..; 
l njoymg a littl
 relaxation out of the pulpit. There is son:c- 
thing of the weary Titan about them, they don't eomplam, 
hut th(' ta
k of mJ.int.1inin
 the Canse of ::\nhility is a litt'" 
\waring. Their genuiz1l' goodne
..; 011(' cannot bnt admire, 
hut one could \\ i..;h tlMt the\' \\('rt' ,;onwtiml''; .1 little le
,.. 
eager to make'it ab"olutl'ly cI
'J.r that they mean \\'dl tu the 
\\ hole human race, and that t
l('\" mll-ot not hI' misunderstood 
when 'they jok(', and a little Ie;" self-con>>ciousl
 detl'n11incd 
that their eVen utterann 
hould he characteristic of them. 
There i" a tinge of --mugne,o:,; and ,.df-,;ati"f.H:tion about it 
all; and thi..; i" all tl1(' morp apparl'Jlt iu tho:,<, of tht'm, like 
Hdps himselt, \\ho \\Cfe not only incapable of rC'ali..;ing the 
comic "ide of tlll'm..;cI\'ls. hut who ,,;/,arCl.h- f.\'('r pm tl' ha\ I 

n..;p('cted thC'ir 0\\ n limitations, ' 
* * * * * 
, Helps knl\\' that he meant to he fair, philJ.nthropiL J.ud 
progressi\' ; it lleVer seem..; to hayl' uccurred to him, in ;.pit<- 
of his habit ot putting othe'r peopk'
 point:- of \"ÌC\\, that he 
may ,,0111etime..; IM\'l' bepn \\fong or blind. ",\" all \\'Iw 
hnèw him an' a\\are," "a\'s hi..; son, .. he had a hatred of \\ar, 
a dislike oi compe tlti\T examination..:, aud \\a..; e\'l'r oppre,,;,,;,.d 
by a sen;.c of thl' e\'il..; of crowding unhealthy d\\ eUing.., and 
insanitation in large citit's." The mt're li"t is funny, it i.; 
like sJ.\'Íng that .1 mJ.n .be!ie\'ed in God and drank t\\O \\,hi...kil'; 
,I da\'
 Helps ft-ali"ed that war and cluttel-slan'ry \\l-n' 

reat e\'ib: hut it \\'a..; :-..:arceh' difficult tu du that. F.ICl'll 

\'ith the brutalitie,; and t hl' ',;1.1.\'1'1 y of con Ì<'mpora I y in- 
.ln4riali
m, II(' had no :'ouch general horror, but merl'ly .1 fe\\' 
hobbies. :\Ir. Che"ll'rton ha..; t.tlked of the Yictorian COI11- 
promise; thi:, man \\a" :>impl
 It, He "mIld Ix the moderate 
man, aeh ising emplO\ ers to be kind, \\ urkmC'n not tu .1...1;: for 
00 much, gO\ ernors to be prudent" mob.; to he n hOIMblr-, 
\ erybod
 to keep his tempC'r, refrain from inwcti\.\. and 
'on..;ole him.,df for hi" affliction,,- -po\.'ert
 inclu(lcd -h\' 
11e.litation and the culti\'àtiun of the art..;. Confrouted \\';th 
'("unumie and ;;-ucidl eh.IO", .tll 11(' could "ugg('
t \\ as that 
'ompC'titi\"p e,-aminatÌl'ls \\ere bad, and that foul dlain..; \\('re 
1 hreeding-ground of edition. He meant \'en' \\ ell ind,'pd 
whell he 
d\"Ì"ed the emp1onr, faced \\ith till" Chartist, np[ 
to abu..;e or a""ault him, but to rca....on \\ ith him, It hI' 
.. be
ins \\Ìth his' liberty, equality, and fratt'rnity: tell him 
that here there is neither timl' nor "paee fur ,;uch thing..;." 
)nc can imagine hO\\' blandm:-s like. that \\O\lId work! niL 
.nixture of thi" "ort of thing \\ ith a mild human i..; \\ hat his 
Iriend
 calbl H('lp"i.lI1i.,m; and he ob\'iow.ly rdi"Jwd the 
name. .. This p
r-;on, who i.; now \\fiting," hI' ..;a\ , in .t 
lett"'l to the \ïcC'ro\' of India, .. ha", amùng"'l hi
 many 
other fault.., a little 10\'., of tl.l..;ing .lI1d making fun." Dear 
Je.lr; hO\\ \'Cry naughty! 
* * * * * 
Still he wac:; an amiable ånd benn"olent sonl, and th(\' all 
liked him. :\Iany, perhap..; most, of their letters achnowlcdw' 
presentation COpil,; of his book
. He \\folL'. bc-"idl" F,iolås 
in COlll/cil, a life of the Princ(' Con.,ort, a hi.;;tof\' of th.. 
:-:'parii.;;h Conquest of America, "l'\"4 fal nowls (inchiding one 
in {,l\'onr 01 cmigr.ltion dpcirl,'dh'.l 11(\\..J \\ ith ,I pnrl'''
' 


but hI' \\.1'; quite capahl.' of a romantic drama ahout 1'0111, 
pf'titih' C'xamination..;\ 
om(' play..;, and numefOll"; politi.: II 
hooks .lI1d pamphlet..;. H., 
.em.. to h<l\'{' ,-,prpad Ill'l cop.lt'- 
d.bout so freely that hi" publishpr mu.;;t almo:"t alwdY" ha\ L 
heen certain ot a second erlition. It i,; amu..ing to 
tud\' the 
replies of his frit'nd... I likp he..;t of all T enm""On '" upon 
recei\ ing a play in \'er...' called Uulita . 
)1\' DF.\R HELP!.'o.-Thanb for Oil/ita T ha,,, not \'1'1 rea.l it 
but 1 han' cut it ..pen, which luu\...>; a, If 1 meant to -æad it. 
That i..; a model. If one onh' acknowll'dgl; OIlI-'S friends 
book" in thi..; way, one can ('
pre
..; one's th.lI1ks .\I1d a\'oicl 
the lies: fUl no"one could <,xpp,t a ..;econd If,tter contJ.inin
 
additional remark
. CaridI', on r('celnng- The Spalli.,11 
('mlquest ill .lmaica, wa..; Ie, tC'rs' 
Dr.\R Hn ps, -:\lal1\' kind thanks for this kind gift of \'our last 
Yolnme, It i'i Yen prett
 reading, like ;t" predecLo,;r:r.., 
,\hen f dip into it. By and bye, if it I'lease Ilmn'n. I de"lnn 
to gi\'e that \\'ork an E
amination much worthier of II:' 
qualities than I could yet be5to\\ on it-or an
 thing that hol" 
<Ippeared in lis time: wretched sinner, ' 'oI11o\\ed in the 
I'russian qUolgmire'> (fetul .IS the Stvgian), and s\.;mming fl,r 
life (too hteraIlv that I, as 1 hol' e long been. 
:\Io,;t of Carh'}("" leuc!":' 11Pre arp like that, in the familiar 
po..;ing pro
l'; he might at lea'-t ha\'l' got otf the stilt..; \\ hen 
not \\fiting- fllr publication: and in an
 Mher age but that hi" 
friend.. \\ ould han told him -till> fa
tidiou'"' reader m.", 
hp gin'n a choiCe' of term
-{'itlll'r to 
to\o\ it UI to chee..;e it. 
* * * * * 
It 111a\' by nO\\ he l\ ident that th" pre,;ent re\'ie\\l'r wa... a 
littk bo'red' b\" this ,"olume, i" not dra\\ n by the magnetic 
('harms uf Sir" .\rthur',.; \\urk". and n 
perts ràtlH'r than IU\'l , 

ir . \rthur him:'oelf. E\ ident or not it i..; true, Rut tll{' 
dulll'..;t hook of memoirs i" ju4 \\nrth reading, and this i..; on!' 
of tl1('111. There an' fe\\, it am', important or amu
il1g- 
.1.dditiol1" to histop:. One \\"Quld not l'xpect such in tltl' 
letter of one \\'ho-\\Il('n hi... L'Ìrcle \\ a., "....lI1dali"ed b\ till' 
puhlication uf Cre\"Ìlk'..; J[,-mnirs -\Hute " 
J cannot help praisin o my"elL Thel'e \\ill be no papers fouml 
.Ifter 111\" death-no lIi<lric!,-(,mtaininl" dis3greeable storj( , 
.lboui people and telling aU that I ha
c "ceil and heard 01 
...nange things. I 1'1' oh l',j from the hn that there 
11lI1I1,1 
be an instance of a man ,\ h" t\' dnd heard much th..t \\ ; 
deeply interesting, hut pri\ ate, .lI1d wh" coulll hold his ton o llc 
<11111 restrain his ren, for ( ,-nr 
The "pirit of thi..; w
, akin to hi" preference for harmlt--s 
gcnl'ralitie..; in di.;cu

iun; \\1 do not gu to BIer Rabbit tor 
information. 1
llt, a... al\\J.\'", thell an- entertaining "cr.lp". 
'Yl' karn that the .....'c..nd Duke of ""ellingtun thought that 
\\L \\l'rl' in honour bound to r('tUin (;ibraltal to Spain. '\"e 
are told that \\ hen Diehl ns had hi..; ('IJn\'('rsation \\ ith Que(-n 
'ïctori.1 (Help:> appear<; to hah: b(l'n the tLrtium ql;Ïd), th" 
no\'di"t told hi..; "'0\ ereign \\ hat Pre.,ident Lincoln dreamt 
thp night hdure hi" murder. Dickl'n>> we know > 
hared 
";0111e òf the t.lste..; of hi" own F.lt 130\, but if thi
 i..; the 

(lrt of "mall-talh. that munarchs an eritl'rtain('d with, it is 
no \\'I!I1dt'r tlM t their head..; lie Ul1l'a
\'. \\ e JÌnd lord :\Iork\ , 
at a lamentably early age, pruudh ;tating that "Iil;:c' Bulton, 
I insist on "ha\'ing" and tine linen before sitting down to cnm- 
l>""itiun '; \\'hich accuunts for a guod deal. '\"e han 
littl.. light on .. the old Germany of Bepthown, of Bach, 
(;oet1ll', of L""sing, ot LlIthC'r .lI1d uf ,\rminius" I,'ieit' Pn ,) 
in Help',. O\\n d.
"cription uf hi:. ''-perien. n at a I
ati"h\,n 
....ong-fp..;ti\ .11 in r$-!f) 
1 he singing \\a" f'""cellent, But ther(' was a1",) 
speechifying. )..ow I could make 011t some of it, and md('cd I 
ought to ha\ (' done 
o, for eyen tenth \\ord (literall
 I \\..IS 
,. l;erman\," or .. (;erlllall, (Il" FatherI.lI1d ": the orat(.. 
dn ideù hi..:, ,>ubject int<. tltn' , or four ections, and ,It the enll 
of e;>ch. he th11'> ""unl)111 ' If then you think "ith me that 
Fatherland, de 
ThC'Il' are al..;o a few an\.cdote
. .\ hie'nd of Shelidan'., met 
him and nmdol('d \\ ith him on th(' death of his fathel. .. I 
am \'cr\' much ohliged to YOU,' .1Ìd the \"0\1I1g man, .. but 
\ uu are' mi...tahl'n, {"aw hiJÙ m\'. df this m(
rning, and he 
il 
that he \\a..; aliH', and \\l'11- hllt I('a I 1\' he is "uch a d.1ll1IW' 
Ii.\[ then', no kw 1\\ in
 ' 
idne
 
mith, de rribing a Scotch. 
man who iu e.lrlier da\'" had bcen a humbk kinù uf .
culptor, 

.Iid: "H(' IN'd to dò tombs and Scotch cherub" upon thl'm 
\\Ìth high-check bonl:-O... .-\11(1 \\'11<'11 ol Duke of )Iarlborough 
\\a..; in London he rcn'i\"pd a tdl
r.lIl1 informing him that one 
ot the l mu" had laid an l" '!, and" in the .Ib:x'nce of \'OUI 
(;rarp \w ha\' t.lken the lal,.?;' 
t bOo- , to h.lt('h it. rïñalh 
there i... a long letll'f from Froudl', from 
outh .\Irica, whie!., 
in it..; heartin.' ,naturalnc.' and \ i\ idn i.;; like a brpath 
oi frl..;h .Iir ,Imid till \\..rth
 pr;

,'lil 
 .01111 ,., nil,' pic 
-,lIltrie" 
..r thi..; .1
tonj..;hin!!l, rlnll 1'..11('. tit II. 
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Books of the Weel 


Thr:ough the Russian Revolution. B\' CurDE AXET. 
\\ïth 34 illustrations. IIutchin,on. ()". net. 
Soldiers of Labour. By B.\RT KE"
EDY. With ten illus- 
trations by Joseph SÌmpson. Hodder and Stoughton. 
IS. net. 
A Lap Full of Seed. By "\,f \:\. PLO'''I-\X. B. H. Blackwell. 
35. 6d. net. 
Work-a-Day Warriors. 
TENAXT JOSEPH LFL. 
Umpteen Yarns, By 
IS. 3d. net. 


\\-ritten and illu,trated bv LIFr- 
John 
,Iurray. 2S. ód. net. 
CFOR(;E GooDrHILD. Jarrolds. 


Æ THOCGH !\Ir. rIaudl .\net on 1\' went through the 
parlier pha
,,, of the I{u,."ian I{evolution, his booh, 
ThYol/!::h the Nl,ÇSÙI1l NE 'du!ion, is an illcredihk story 
of haIt a d07{'n re\ort" :\Ir. .\net, as corrp,pondent 
of thl' Pctit Parisicn tran-'lled \\Ïth Kerenskv, with General 
I":orniloff, and with \1. Albc rt fhoma... in that tour of hopeful- 
ne.:;s that preceded the militan bre.lkdO\\ n of Russia. He ha, 
gi\'cn a striking pic tun of thl memorable first of )Iay in 
}-'('trograd, when what ,eemed to be all Ru.;;sia marched in 
proce:>sion to COmn1('mOTatE' the coming of liberty: he has 
given yl't more striking picture" of thing' a" they were on the 
hattle fronts of the "outh, where Roumani,l wa<; ground between 
the upper millstone of her enemies and the nether millstone 
of undisciplined Rn",;jan,. The book is a chaotic tragedv, 
dealing ,:ith the main .figun'" of the months that shapéd 
the Rnssm of to-dav -though "
haped" is hardly a fit 
word to u..;P in connection \\ith such a bundle of loose ends as 
i" this Russia that \11'. Anet "ho\\". 
The book is made up of \Ir. .\net's impression;;, \\hich he 
!"t corded in tl1(' form of a dian', of which traces dppear unaltered 
111 these page..;. In spit!' 01 ha\'ing- 11 ad his camera taken 
away on one oCl'a"ion. \\ hen IÚ>\'olutionarv soltliers threatened 

o bayo!let him, tlw author has managed 'to save some \'ividly 
Jlltere;;tm
 p
ot<?graph- for this hook, portrait;; of Kerenskv 
.md h.ormloff bemg among them, a.:; \\ell as ,iews from which 
may be gained some idea of \\hat that First of :\la\' mednt to 
I'etrogr
d. 
he 
ragedy of the book lie" In pre;;ent 
happenIngs; m 'pite of tlw \\ ild di"order of 'which thi... 
,mthor tell,'-' th
'rp \\a
, at the time of which he \\rite
, a hope 
that Russia n11ght l'ompo..;p her internal troubles and take her 
place again in the fight for liberty. the German agents had 
not then accompli;;hfd their \\ork, and Russia pr
mised tu 
hf'come " free Russia' in realitv. But it is a book ,\Ortlr 
n>adint::, and the port
aits contained in it.;; page, fOlm a unique 
t:ollcctIon of the It'admg figurb of la>'t summer. 
* * * * * 
Full tribute is paid to the mm behind the line,; in Soldiers 
of Labour, b\ Bart Kf'l1ed,", a shilling- \ olunll' de,'oted to 
description<; õf the various iñdustrie<; cOlÌtributing their energv 
to t!le war. "D.ock-\mUoping" might '.eem an unpromising 
subject for a \\ nter, but out of the monotonous business of 
loading and l
nload
ng ,.hips tlw author ha, managed to 
make a story 111 whIch the need for ..;kill as well as strength 
Oil the part of the men i, fnll\' shown; tll,' sailor, the iron- 
\\orker, and the minfr, all ha,'e places in this record, as ha,'e 

he) ou,ng men \\ ho ha"e gon!' out to the firing line from British 
mdu,tne", but the .lUthor ha<; rben'ed for special mention 
the 
gricultu.ral \\ orker..; and their task:'. l\Ian must fight 
f
r hIS s
eds m the battleground of the suil. If he 'H'fe to fail, 
Ins portIon would be death," is the text on which the author 
ha"e.... his chapters on food production-and thf're arf' plentv 
01 ob]ect-Iess
ns on this matter available at the pre<;ent timè. 
\Ir. Jo
eph SImpson has contributed ten illustrations to this 
little book, which is a tribute to the workers out of uniform 
\\'ho arc, equall
' with the troops in thf' firing line, doing their 
part to\\ard \-ÏCtOlY, 
* * * * * 
In a rec.el!t e""av, :\fr. John Drinkwater ha, given a \'ery 
good (kfllntlon of plwhy, hut, after all, the final (kfinition òf 

\ h
t.con<;titute<; poetry a
 apart from mere verse, lies with the 
lI!dl\'
dual rea
ll'l". .\I,,"\. Plo\\man's work in .l Lap Full of 
S
ed IS a case m pomt; most of the poems in the first part 
of the book leaw the reader cold and, ery critical, for they 
r
ek of very young Oxford-plenty of form and very little 
hfe; but when one come, to the rond part of the' worh 
then is ,. The God
lc
" of \\ aI'," aln ad\' much quoted, ami 
dC'-.l'r\'t'dly .;,0, fo
 It 1" .1 fme 'om1l't; there i... .. \\'hCli It'a 
Ovcr, whIch gnp,> by it:, VI ry simplicity ._ 
" Y Dung ""vldier, what \\ ill you be 
\\ hen v Ill're Jl( ...t a-bed, .. 
.. (;( I kllO\\ ; \ hat, but It dn, m't matter 
ror \\-hem r I think I ah\a\; lI:member' 
The> Bf'lgian" mas 

rnd that Se!,tlmbpr' 
And FT'g-lan 1'
 pled '- -.,nrl thl" 1('
l "'('m
 ,hatt<"r 
What if [ am ùp;!d i ' ' 


Thi;; is just a vers
 mIt õf the pagE ;-all too few-in which 
the au
l
or ha
 left forms and trÏ\'ial emotions, and got down 
to r
al
bes . "ot that the earlier part of the work lacks beaut\', 
for 
t IS elm!1ently graceful-but it lacks the strength of reål 
feelmg, a>. If l\Ia:<.. Plowman Wf're merely doing exerci<;,"s. 
A pparen t
y the war awaken cd him to {eeling. 
.1\1ore slmpl:}', almost ruggedly, in Work-a-day Warriors, 
I leut
nant Joseph 
ee ha
 expressed the thoughts of the 
l11en m the Jìghtmg hne. Especialh' are to be noted" Back 
to Lond<?n," nith its. tal
 of how 'iamíliar things rouse the 
deep feehng.that nothmg m trench life could stir, and" War, 

ome reflectiOns by Corporal Richard Crew of the Canadians," 
The corp?ral,ïs made to talk in dialect, and his thoHghts are 
:-:et down ]erklly, unevenly-just as he might have spoken them. 
Here and. throughout this slim book there is life, the weariness 
and humour, grim realism and fanciful description and the 
horror and sadn
'"" ?f the trenches. Among the 
erses art' 

et bl
ch and wlute hne drawings which prove that the author 
IS artIst as well, and one hdS only to read a dozen of his pages to 
understand that hf' is a poet in touch \\ ith life anù its realities. 
* * * * * 
.:\1r.rGeorge Goodchild. editor rather than author of Cmp- 
t<'ell 1 ams, has made a collection of th05e little stories \\hich 
men tell to raise- a laugh-such of them, that i;;, as would 
pass a censor of 
ublic morals-and, althougn in this collection 
there are, una
Oldably, a number of chestnuts, yet there are 
!Dany good 
hmg
 
<; well: and many nf'W stories. Quotation 
IS vlrtu<3:lly ImpossIble; If one made a start, there would be 

o. pos
lble ending. ":\Io;;t of it," says Mr. Goodchild, 
IS natIVe humour of a kind noticeabh absent in the annie" 
of our Allies and of the enemy. The-French have no such 
c
llection of anecdote
-thev cannot 
ee the humour of war. 
\\ here thp poilu would cry "Vh'c la France t" Tommv 
would probably 
ing , Another little shell wouldn't do us an\- 
harm.' . . . : Reàl humour is ehceedmgl} difficult to manufacturè, 
a.nd. that I
 where the British soldier scores. His innate op- 
t
mls
l, mIxed with his external discontent, givl ",' placf' to 
sItuatiOns \\hich .at times are screamingly funny, 
nd more 
so when the chlf'f char.1cter concerned is at the moment 
sublimely innocent of the joke, only his after broad grin 
re\'eals the fact that he seps the humorous side." That he 
does. see it is evident from this collection, which contains 
,.peClmens of every shade and cIa"" of soldJers' humour. 
There are scores of good yarns, and the book has only one 
dcff'rt-there i.;; not enough of it. 
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Only a Painter 
By Charles 
Iarriott 


The Fat Artillcr}man 


S n'IEB()f)Y prl Ro' ,tti if he \\"('1 \Ir. Ro',etti 
the pre-Haphadite. and Ilf' said: 'I .ml not.ln ite 
of an\' sort; I am only a painter. Thi" did not mean 
that 'Rossetti disclaimed s\'mpatln' \\ ith the Brother- 
hood, but onh- that he objected to heing lahelled out of his 
trade. There \\ .1, a touch of pathos in the repl\, because 
1-
ossetti was IWH'r ma"ter of the paintel"s trade a; he \\"as of 
the writer's; but it "hO\\"(,d that he took the right \ iI'\\" of it 
.'- a dignified oc-c-uIMtion, 
\\ïth even more justice on the technical ,..ide. he
au..;e \\ Ith 
Ie", ima6nation tl1<ln Rossetti 11(' i,.. more a ma..;ter of hi..; job. 
\It, AUsu"otu..; John might make the sa1l1e reph, :\[ore 
I!ono.;cnse h,I"; heen 
talked about him than 
, ')( ut most arti..;h, anr! 
1I10..;t of it mis..;e,> the 
point of hi..; real di, 
tinction. He i..; not. tu 
judg , from hi..; \\ Ol-k. a 
man of great intellect 
or deep insight or I1n- 
Ibll,tlly strong im,l
ina' 
tion; though he has 
more of all thre(' than 
mo..;t living painters; 
. hut_ fTOm the painter's 
poi'lt of view they are 
,l"; irrelevant as the\' 
would be from the 
(',Irpenter'<; or black- 
,mith's point of \'iew. 
Whenever I hear people 
t,ll1.ing about the tmth 
or poetrv or imagina- 
tion of thi..; or that 
p,linter. I am reminded 
of Dean Ram..;a\"s stOf\' 
of the aristocratic- hnt 
plain spoken old Scots- 
\' oman to whom some, 
h>dy recommender! a 
coo\... as "a \.'('f\' decent 
hod\',' 
11l: said: 
"Damn her dec-ency! 
(,111 "he c-ook eollops ? .. 
'\ot that you get an, 
nearer to defining 
Ir. 
lohn b\' making a fal<;e 
;1 i s tin c- tion 'bet\\een 
.. p.tÏnter" and "artist," 
It is quite common, 
p 
 rt i cui a rh- among 

. ti..;ts, to hear it said: 
,. Oh, so-a ld-"o ma\' 
not be much of a painter 
or writer or singer 
or actor-but he is a 
1 rue artist ": meaning 
tInt the subject has 
t!00d taste or " nice .. 
idpas; or "So-and-so 
i- a first-rate painter 
IHit he i
n't an artist" ; 
meanin
 that he paints 
matter-of-fact subjecb 
in a matter-of-fact \Va\' 
rhis U!-OL. of the word 
. artist" is a modern 
\ I1lgarism \\Ìth a lot of bad .esthetIc:. behind it. The onh 
fI,,.pectable meaning of the word i, the> old one of master- 
crah!"man- in a 11\' trade from cooking or hair-dressing to 
painting- or poetr
 and the only real distinction Iwtween 
.(rtist and painter io; that between a generic and a spl'c-ific title. 
:'\othing h
" done more to confuse the general public and, 
incidentally, to ohsc-urc the real importanc-e of such a paintel 
.b 
1f. john, th.1Il th' faIs.... di..;tinction. In pr.lctice it works 
out in a n'r\' odd anr! interesting wa\'. It is c-ommonly said 
that the ordin.lf\ per..,on, particular1\- the ordillaf\ Engli..;h- 
man or En
li
hwoman, ma\' lih piCÌlIH''', but ha
 littl( 
appreciation of painting. fhe truth i, th.lt th.. ordinar
 
pf'rson. partic-ularh' the ordinary Engli
hman or Fngli....h, 
woman, ,,-erv often has a 1;:een appa'ciation of p,lÏnting of 
naftsmanship in general, indecd-but dOb not applY it to 
pictures hecausl' IIf' or she ha.; he
n tau
ht to r(',.:ani crafh- 
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man,.hip and art a differpnt thing", -\ good rough,and- 
r D ld\ proof i.;; the dis('fppanq be1\\l,'n tllP furniture and 

1l'cOr
tio'b ,m.! tl1f' yictur 
 in the ordinary home Almo:'t 
1\1\ Inablv th(' furmture and decoration" are much better 
arti:,tically than the picture
, the rea;;.rHl being that the 
Jormer repr('..;('nt the personal ta"te and jud
ment of the 
O\\ner \"h,le the latter ha\'e been taken on trust from t',.... 
dealer or at the instigation of nl w:';Japer,:-. Lih the man 
who ta
ked--or was it \\Tote ?-pro-;{ \\ ithout knowing it, 
the or
mary pe!'son makes use of real artistic taste and judg- 
ment 111 choosmg \\'all-papers, carpets and curtairs, and 
.. make" up his miJ1_rl .. in chDosing picture,.. in the ,;ame \\'a\ 
a" hl- \\ ill often" make 
up his \'oice" in r('ading 
poetry- -under the de, 
III,.iOIÌ that literature 
i.. something different 
from good \\fiting. If 
he could onl\' be 
brought to understand 
thdt, granting ils fullf-r 
capacity for expression. 
a picture is good or I;>ad 
.lrtistic-ally in t'Xactly 
the same \Va)' as a 
carved cabinet or 
painted screen is good 
or bad artistically and 
that painting pictures 
is only a more subtle 
form of house-painting, 
the future of art in 
this countf\' would be 
assured. The amount 
of harm that has been 
done to art and litera- 
ture and architecture- 
,ll1d through them to 
life -by regarding them 
,lS something distinct 
from paintmg and 
writing and building IS 
;.;imply incalculable. 
The impurtance 6I 
\If. john i.; thdt being 
"'0 specific-all'" a painter 
and at the same time 
so ob\"ioll.lv an artist, 
he helps to 'abolish the 
la'se distinction be- 
tween painting and art. 
At his exhibition dt the 
.-\lpine Club Gallery. 
almost an\"boò\' can 
:'ee that his pictures. 
\\ ith all their merits of 
design and e.....ecution. 
ar(' c"amples of the 
same human e:\.ercise 
that is to be seen in 
it.. elementaf\' forms 
on gipsy cara\'ans, 
canal barges and ice- 
c-ream barrows. Only a 
811 pcrmi..iOl. 01 th. {,heml Goller;n great painter could bear 
this comparison or 
illustrate its truth. A 
great deal of what is 
called .. art" i,.. concealmcnt of origin .is contemptihle, 
though prohably unconscious, a" concealment of ancestry in 
the human sense of th(' word; and th., artist who di<;o\\'ns his 
kinship \\Ìth the house-painter i" a
 truly a snob as the man 
who is asham('d of his grandfather. It \\'ol1ld be (>.....tr<'l1wly 
intl'reo.ting to know when and why the snobbish vil'\\ s of art 
first came into being. Oft-hand one i.; inclined to put it down 
to the Rcnai:-o-ancl'; to the conscious and deliberate re\"1"al 
hy cultured people of "\ hat had heen done hitherto .lS .111 in 
th(' da\"s \\'ork: to preoc-curation "Ùth ideas and theories 
in
tead' of \\ ith craftsmanship The ('arlier pam ter
 do not 
pm to haw hothered about ideas; they painted what the\" 
\\'PH' tolr! to paint, and the same man who produced the 
m,',.,terpicCl' that \\'t' house in thL. :'\ational Gallery sent in his 
hill for gilding angeb' \\Ìng" or fre"hening up the flamcs of 
Hell. I han' hL':,idc me a Portugue..;(' book on the Royal 
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"ere these painters merely artisans, for some of their naml 
arc included in histories of the arts in Portugal. 
Without the privilege of his acquaintance, it is impos
ibh 
tu say ho\\ :\Ir. John regards the business of art, but from till' 
look of his work I am confident that he ,,'ould be wl'll content 
with Rossetti to call him;;clf .. only a painter." differing- onh 
in skill from the man who paints a garden fence-, It dues not 
ne-ed an artistic education to feel thi-; continuit\. of paint ing. 
Most of us can remember uur childish disappointmcnt at th 
results of painting on canvas or paper as compared" ith th 
glory of the colours in the pan or tube. \\'e \\ere told tl 
admire the culuuring in this or that picture, but in uur hcal I 
(If hearts we preferred the colours. neat or as tlll'v were spreall 
frankly upon our toys. The instinct was perfectly sOUlld 
artistically, thoufh, of course, it needed dödopmcnt, amI 
one great advantage of the work of 1\Ir. John is that it vin- 
dicates this childi
h appreciation of paint by showing that it 
is compatible with an imaginative- interpretation of Xature, 
scholarly design, and the highest degree of skill in e
ecution. 
Many pictures deny its compatibility; and in order to 
appreciate the qualities of the artist WI' have to renounce our 
instinctive enjoyment of pamt, just as in order tu appreciat.. 
much of \\.hat is called" literature" "e have to regard it ao; 
:-omething- different not merely in degree, but in kind 
horn the nursery rhyme and the rd.cy conversation of 
the man with the coster's barrow. The \Hiter or painte'r 
who makes us feel this is a great' \Hiter or pdinter, 
whatever the subject he writes about or paints, Hi:- 
iJeas arc as God pleases, but he knows his job. Thl 
lesson that we learn from him is much mure than d h.chnical 
lesson; it is a lessun in the o.ing-[enps<:, the ""hol\-nC's" 01 
hum 1Il faculty, in its full range- from the bOllil" aPl'l'tih' Í1> 
the spiritu.11 ,l-;piration; ami the' man who cannot C'njo" 
.Lft and liter,lÍure in th.' same way as he enjuys hi" dinnl'l 
but has to shut off his .Ippl'titcs dnd ri-;e to the uccasion, ha..: 
I1l"ver learnt what thev mean. Dinm.r i!-> for hodih 
!..Jurishment, and art is for 
piritual refreshment, hut to m.1J...e 
tho
' the cono;ciou-> aim is not to clcvak but to degr.ld 
1':lJoymf'nt, a:> it deg-rade" lovi to aiIU .1t otf'pring in 
b\ing a wom:m. .. fherC"s a Di\'initr," :\',lÍun h,b h, 
own way of ",::curing results, and by way of prac'tic.11 \\'.lrniflC
 
,,
,Ún:-t distraction there is th' filst chd.pter of Tri:Slr,' 
S'I m.iy. 
.\0. a In Itt. . of practical convenicnn, haVing rrzard ii' 
th" limitation.. of hum III fetcultv, p,LÏnblg dol'o; \\i""I\ 
L IIlCLrn ib..:lf with naturdl a!}pedfanCI',,: oat they ale nut 


. ential to tht' ,Irt; amI if .\ p.lÌnter could commUBlcatt 
with us directly b) arr,lIlgcl1lenb uf abstract forms dnd 
rolours, .IS the musici.L1I dol''; \\ ith <:ounds, there is no rC.lson 
\vhatever wh\' he ,;l1ould not do :>0. 
On the "hole it is an advantdgl' to drt that l\Ir. John dol'''' 
not attempt :mch (,
pt'rimenb.. 1 hey arc interesting anll 
promi..;ing in thelU<:eh pdrticularly the new attempts to 
;nteno;ifv th., rr',llit\ of ...pace, volume amI energy- ! ut whi[,. 
they enlarg. the "cop of r,lÌnting tI1I'Y aI
 .lpt to hindel 
actual c'\.('rcise. I'roo.pccting and intC'nsiw cultivation 
t e nut c-oenf'rally dnnC' .It tlw same time or bv the same pi rsoll. 
:\ kt'I'ping to the ...ame -,,0rt of subject-matter as the nine- 
I 'l'nth century painters, hut treating it in a more scrupu- 
luu..,lv painter-like \\ay, :\lr. Juhn becomes a useful Jink 
hd\H'l'n tilt' old and tilt' ne\\ - Bv practice and not hv 
theory he emancipates the art, bringing it once more mto 
line \\ith tl-e humble diurb of caw' and van dwellers and ,It 
the sanll' time leavin
 the ,,\av upen to the most ab
traet 
applic,lÍion of which t[lI' humdn mintl is capable, As may 
be o;p('n at the _\lpine Cluh Gallery, his art is remarkably free 
frum opinions dnd at the same time remarkably full and 
<;eJ1sitivf' in its reaction to life, .It is the" tC'stament " (1f a 
p,LÏnter in his character of painter, leaving his opinions as a 
m.m to be taken for granted. Such portraits as " Admiral 
Lord Fisher of Kilverston," 
. :\Iadame Réjane:' .. Robin," 
. Kathleen Dillon," .. .\rthur Symons," and .. The F.lt 
.\rtilleryman .. are enuugh to indic.tle the range of the reaction 
in rl'sponse to human personality. The examples reprooucl'd 
hert' an' particuldrly \\'cll contrastt'd. They represent tht, 
Artist. the Soldier and the Pdet; a ld it would be difficult 
to find in anyone of them d trace of partiality beyond the 
natural interest of the painter in suitable material for hi
 
hrush. Yet {,dch uf them is a real interpretation of per- 
...onality, and not a mere impression of external appearance, 
They arc a... far from sentimental idealisation as from carica- 
ture. Even in the remarkable study of :\1r. .\rthur Symons 
thert' i;; nu ,Issumpti()n of psychological insight outside the 
pdinter's craft. It is as if he said: "This is what I k>el. as a 
painter, about this man" ; and what he fed" convinces 11:- 
of its truth, In the same di"interested-though far from 
uninterested-way the \"Cry "pirit of the British Army to-day 
is summed up in .. The Fat Artilleryman." Nothing writtel! 
helps us better to understand w'lat our fighting men havt' 
done, and how they have dune it; but it leaves the subject 
01 credible human being, dS \,-uu might meet him in the Tubt... 
But f'lki11' all thi
 into account, .lnd the response to the 
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o;pirit of pldce in landscape and to basic humanity in The 
[inkl rs," lITr. John has no higher claim to our gr.ltitudl' 
and admiration than his constant and cunsi...tl'nt appear;.ucc< 
as .. only a painter." 
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In Northern Italy 
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Padua CJ, thedral bombed by German Airmen 
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General View of Venice 
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Official Photogroph 


Australian Soldiers Marchidg to the Front Line 
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UNLIKE ORDINARY PUTTEES, OUR NEW 
ALL-LEATHER PUTTEES 
NEVER TEAR OR FRAY OUT 
 


..... 


These most comfortable, good- 
looking puttees are made en- 
tirely of fine supple tan leather, 
and fasten simply with one 
buckle at bottom, They are 
extr
mely durable" even if sub- 
jected to the friction of riding, as 
the edges never tear or fray out. 
The puttees are quickly put on or teken 
otf, readily mould to the shppe of the leg, 
Bre as eBsily cleaned BS B leather belt, Bnd 
saddle soap soon makes them practically 
" aterproof. 
The price per pair is 18 6, post free 
inland, or postage ahroad I,. extrB, or 
sent on Bpproval on receipt of bu.inesb 
(not hanker's) reference and home 
addres
. Please give size of calf. 


ø - 


...... 

 


NOTEDLY SUCCESSFUL 
BREECHES-JJIAKING. 


\\-e have long been notedly successful in breeches. making, 
and "e maintain this good repute by guaranteeing all the 
essential factors-fine wear"resisting c1otbs, skilful cutting, 
careful. honest, tailor" work : and our experience, ninety-six 
years. is certainly adequate beyond question. 
\\'e keep On hBnd a number of pairs of officers' riding breeches, and are 
therefore often able to meet immediate requirements, or we can cut Bnd 
Irva pairon the same day and complete the next day, ifurgentlywanted. 
Patt,,'ns and Form for sÛf.mrasur,mrnt at rrqllr,<t 


GRANT AND COCKBURN 
LTD. 
2S PICCADILLY, W.l. 
l\1ilitary and Civil Tailors, Legging Makers. 
ESTD. 1821. 
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FOLLO'W 
of the 


THE LEAD 
thousand. of officers who are fill'htinll' in tb. 
Trenche. eq..ipped with 
li5e fåmous 
os cow" 
SERVICE KIT 


LsrlleSl stock in London ready lor immediale wear, or made 
10 mellure in 24 hours. 
Field and Trench BOOI., Prismatic Binoculars, Compa..e.. 
Saddlery. elc. 
Officer. On Leave and Others 
\V,1I rind an e.cellenl seleclion 01 Mulli ready lor any 
emergency. 
MOSS BROSt;
 
l;


; 20 & 21 KING ST.,! COVE NT W.C.2. !fj,
EtE 
G'''7J'' & 25. 31 & 32 BEDFORD ST.. \ GARDEN 11)'11 n',,," 


THE ORIGINAL CORDING'S, ESTD. 1839. 


Canzpaigning 
WATERPROOF BOOTS. 


.. Your 'Newmarket' Boots are just splendid 
1 wo,.r thrm in thr ,,.rnchrs in watr,. /0,. two days and nights. and on a long 
march from 9 /J. m, to 3.30 a.m., and my frd wr,., /Jr,.futly dry ønd warm. 
1'0,. marc',i,,/! thry arr most comfortablr." (Extract from an Officer's lettrr,) 


Our" l"e"market" boots are" just splen- 
did," because the matenal is so good and 
the workmanship unusually skilful and 
thorough. 
fhe leg< an' made of a tough-wearing tan 
h\ill, interlined with a stout la,'er of pure 
rubber, and it is to be noted that the "life" 
of such boots depends principally on the 
qualitv and substance of this hi iden inter- 
lining, Speci,.1 tan kdther cuvers the foot- 
part. and onlv SI Isoned hrst-grdde sole 
leather is used. 
The fitness of these boots for military '\ear 
has been fully proved bv a large number of 
officers, many of \I horn fonnerly used them 
for fishing and shooting. 
The demand at one time was greater than we 
could meet, but we now have all size in 
stock, or \I e ean make specially in excep- 
tional case..s. 



 

ÆI' 
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To ol'll8r, 11188&8 .tate .Ize of bOat 
worn. or 1IIve pencilled outline of 
foot in 8Ock. or better. .end an old 
beat. Bnd If fi"t tun..ction. add 
remittance (95/. i. the price) which 
will be returned at once If the bOob 
are not epproved, or 1Ih,e busine.. 
reference and home Bdd..... 
At ..quest, ILLUSTRA TED LISTDfU altTP'" fCoals, Boals, Portable Ballts,,4;.. Bed. 


J.C.CORDING&CRñ. 


JI A TERPROOFERS 
fo H.M. The Xi"g. I 


n"l'
 A Jd,.rssrs : 
19 PICCADILL"}, W,l, & 3S ST. JAMES'S ST., S.W.I 


WHAT THE SOLDIERS 
THEMSELVES SAY OF THE 
CHEMICO 
'FABRIC' 
.I_BODY 
? . SHIELD 
- 


IT'S 
WARM 


IT'S 
COMFY 


should convince the most sceptical 
of its wonderful value. 


Our F.II:uiowe AJ:enl.. Me..... J, H. Crimwado & So... WTÏie:- 
If S'Jrne time a
o \\c sold a Double Shield to an officer procl'f'ding- to Franc
. This 
day he canf'd in our shop aDd thanked us for st>lIing him the shif'Jd. which he stated had 
s...'f('d his life. He- was bad]}" wounded in both arms, and a large- piece of shrapnf"1 
struck him in the ;tbriomcD. and undoutte-dlv had he not be('n 'Y,(>a.rinJ!: the- sb;'f'Ið. be 
"ould have been loaned. As it was. the shield absolutel} stoppf'I. thf' pÎrcc which ..trnck 
him_ Hí' has \\riU('n in onr album the folJo\\ing :-11 hu hy Ico;;tify that the Chf'mlco 
Body Shieltl bougbt from J. H. Grimwade & Son. of Fp1hstowc. s.f\f>d ffi} life whIle in 
rrancc.." You may u this. but please \\ithhoJd his narn('. "h1ch can 3lw
ys he ob. 
tained from us if d"'sÎrf'd." 


Copy 01 leUer reeeived by oUr a"ent., M....... May Bro.., L'd.. 374 Oxlord Stree'. 
Lo..don, W., on 210i November. 1911,- 
. 
nJ (. othf'r woman IT 1\ like- to know that the: Chemi\..v Shit:'Jd y. u rf"CentJ... "nt 
to my friend in FrancE" h3
 certainly savi I his life. He writ fImH he pitat:- 
. I am O_K. in b -tv but not in limb"'". as I plckf'd up thT(1 pin' uf choic{'- G"rm
n 
metal in m" I('ft leg at-'1vc the knc
 and belnw the hip. al
n OIJ(' helo," In\' TÎF:ht r-Ilo,,", 
One al l. It k into mv r' 
ht jaw b( hut rlld not hTt"ak it. 'HIt 
t1n It is out 01 
ord(,T and nl Is.a little Tq","J.lrin
 If I had )1f't had that 
hipld on I don't know ",he-r" 
[ would ha I n now, thf're \
 If' four h in thf' out . 1 it.' 
In a 1l \let" J\J.
t Irceh',,- d, he mentions onr 01 the hit" in c;.hrapnc1 I ",}'ic'- ....ould 
ha' . "i.l ur I thl' count an) w . 


THESE ARE BUT A COUPLE OUT OF HUNDREDS. 


Send fDr Lileralure. 


THE COUNTY CHEMICAL Co., Ltd., 
CHEMICO WORKS BIRMINGHAM, 
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THE CAPTAIN: 
Garrison Duty Abroad.-India. 
"We're a little bit out of the limelight over 
here--but no matter, we've a place in the sun. 
Too much, sometimes, believe me.. I'm i<<;Jl1y 
glad to settle down after chota hazr, and view 
the' pearl of the East' from some little corner 
where the mercury's not mounting up like my 
bill for iced pegs. Give me an Army Club 
Cigarette then, and I'll Swear, by the beard I 
never bad that India's' a desirable residence near 
the shops' and golf course.' I'll never want for 
anything unless it's another Army Club after th
 
first is finished. They're a pukka smoke, Salaam! 


---- 


" CAYANDER'S 
Army Club" 
CIGARETTES. 
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Sold by the leadmg Tobacconists awl 
in all Canteens at Home lInd Abroad 


20 for lId. 


50 for 2/3 


100 for 4/6 


Watches of Quality 


" 


THE 
FORT MASON " 


The" Land & Water" 
Wrist'w.tch. fhe .. Q" Pocket Alarm 
TbehLand& Wate..".Wrist..atchis dust Watch. 
.u1d damp proof. The movement Is Cuny A perfect timekeeper-It is. Ilua.ral'ltl"ed for two 
,=


t

e
d7


'I


cr:0I::;t:

:
i years-the "Q" }>ocket Alarm Watcb assure.Oì 
winch it can be I'ee'ulated ne..-ef 1:0 lose QC' . 
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gain Wlore tha" 4 seconds per day. E..ch r d It I: 
_atda is adjusted and com
ns.
ed fol' a.11 
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d by nOise its vlbl'atiOnor, compel one's attenl:ion. 
stl'alDS to .hlcb B Wrlsl: watch is subjected 
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: awaken one an the mormnll. Fully luminous 
ur AII' Senices. 



h. dnd fìllures, It i. In every ...a} a perfCLt 
T""o'L...d&W.'er"Wriat,w.tch, Oxidized. 40:55.. Silver - L6 6., 
ID 50lid silver cast., \....th unl rt"ak- (Black Dial. 5/- extra). 
aLk- glass, and fully luminous dial, CnbreakaL1c Glass, 3/- extra, can only 
;t:5 0 0 be filted to Sliver Walch. 
WRITE FOR lLl.USTRATED CAFAI.OGIJE. 
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A Field Boot soft a.:; .l 
Slipper, waterproof, wrv 
strong, and lighter than 
anv other Service Boot. 
Sp
cial wear-resisting sole;;. 
The most convenient and 
comfortable Ser\'ice Bout 
manufactured. 
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Sizes above 9
, 14/- extra. 
Special Measures, 15/- extra. 
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BIRCH & G.AYDON.LTD. 
htb
lt.1 and :.tienliht Instrument Wokers Ie the Admirally. 
(Dept. 4). 153 I'cnchuroh Street, London, h.C.3. 
We.t End Br...d" 19 PiCGAd.I!y Arc.d. S,W,l (I
I. John ß
"",..I 
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FORTNUM 
182 Piccadilly, 


& MASON, LTD. 
London, W. 1. 


D e pot for .. D ext e r" T r e n c h Co a t 8. 
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" I Illust break in here before that comes down" 
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British Entry into Jerusalen1 
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General Allenby and his Staft enter the Holy City on foot 



\\ h
n '" .Jmin tl ,ndition thdt Ulu1erlle th buildin 
up <.,f d. fir t-c " n 
il11 nt, "-, fintl that while then clt an- 
"ut di"'::oiùn of Idnl, there], beneath it an undLrcunt.nt ùl 
human -,vmpathy \\ hich hold
 all togethel th"t th I 
.1n ab en('t' of ,Ia
" òi
tinction
; that ervic b th<' 
heynot< of the ,,-hole. and that ,
hen the hour of triallome" 
.l1ld the fier'y ordeal ha
 to bt' faced, it makt ; no ditferenc 
\\hethl r th indh"idual be CO: or dmmmer-bo\", 114 put 
,.If bdlind him and thinhs only pf the, fC'gim 'nt. Thr'rl' 
1" nn If l,"n \\hatl'\l'1 \\hy tht dm modc of condurt "hould 
not b intmùUl'..d int" indU'-triallif., Thi,,- newly-in
t1tuted 
Council of tll(' Potte rv Indust!) i proof of it" 
The ruk,,- \\ hich the (ouncil ha\ 4 dra\\ n up "r Iram d 
on right lin The indu
try i" to b governo1 by .0nditiof1,5 
,'quitabk to dll alike S curiÌ\ of t ttrning is to be main- 
tained; health is to h protected; initiative d.1ld originality 
of thought arc to be encourag d, dnd \\hoever md)' add by 
invtntivn or imprO\emt:nt of methods to the well" being of 
thl' indu
trv. no matter hi
 pv,ition, is to be adlquatdy }"C- 
warded. DUe; attention i::o to b given to education. and 
careful statistic::> are to b' hept, \\ithout encroachment on the 
proper privacy of firms or individuals. The more clo!-dv the 
objects of the" Council are e'-.amined, tIw more nearlv do'thev 
appear to approach the' ideal. That \ery employer and 
e' erv man or woman Lmploved will acCl pt them \\ illingly 
..;....ems to u" to mak too larg A a demand on human nature. 
but that the majority \\ill do 
o we ha\ e' no doubt, for they 
make 
() stronl" 
n app....al to thf' unselfi
h side' of Briti,h 
characte r, which i
 unque.,tionablv one of our mo"t pO\\(,dul 
ll.1tiO! II a cts and \\ould probably be found to be the veIY 
foundation stone of th Briti"h Empire 
Since Crom\\eU' òay tht Engli
h pt'oplp hd alway 
 "tn()d 
in drL LÒ of úrg<llli
 'd effort. Hi
)\ ew )Iodd \1 my pro" d 
th PO\\I r th.Lt L\ ell <
 band of slo\\-trained )lidland YOh4 I:> 
1'0 I tI undcr pruper òi Liplinl' anù leadl r
hip. fhat fhl.c 
; mht It,nt and dit, d'lv il1l1u.,trv 
11ll alh" ..rg.1l. It dE 
111 the \\ <1\ I hdt thl pottef\" imhbtl v > Jlo\\ dùin
. till:> 
,Llltip.lÌh\ 1 hound to òedan 11 elf. C IVol tlv .md v\ II tl\. 
J d 1111 .mti 'ipatt > it IN pointill
 Ol't th,1t the cult > 
umtd.in .1 chu
" \\hirh \\Íll protect the ( J)J-'L1l1er anti prc\ LIlt 
hi,> l''-.ploitation b H't>imcnteò indu..;tn. The gibf' that 
thp .Briton lach" th pO\\er of organisati()n i" remotl troll1 
truth' but it 1" a fact that ()nt' f'ction ()f th4 pf'Ople ha..; 
al\\"a
 in it..; 0 \n inter! 
T";, di
courag('d .U1'1trn r "'xtion from 
'-., rcising th pO\\lr, the fa'- Jurit.. p Illlt of atta"k bein 
what i,> rdlled cIa prejudic There ou ht to bf' t" littl 
room far cld pI' judi( in the industrif . of pl leI a in th
 
regimenb of war. Onh" ",tupidity or male\'olel maintain.. 
them; rc J1l laugh them down, and if it WelC pm ,ible 
for allt nE 
 J in \"arivU5 industrin to me t on that common 
platform of humanit\. which i... ad"anta", grounò which the 
Briti"h army C'
CUpif ; to-ùay, and from which it will advd.n e 
111 till tim. to, ictory. then we m
" bt C 'rtain that th. 
'IOn \\ould b, 
 1ll\II1C1bk ill pe1.Ct ill war. 
[Ill pro"re- fof tho. Pattel V (ouncil will ht m Il'llv watch d. 
If it "l1""('''d
 \h' tru-t it mot" ....le" "'d, It \\illlnh )(IUl. <\ 
nf'\ I d into natIOnal life .111d gf"l a long \\ av to\\ dr ,rerl....emin;; 
tIw \\ or
t "\ il" of thp I ndustridl Revolution. [hf'rp are many 
otIli r indu"tric \\ hi"h !'orely n d to bp ro t>im('uted in the 
'ml' ....pirit. th, ut, ,lllding om i,,- <1l.,riculture It i.;; riddlf'd 
hy pett
 j aloll it is rin:n by nf'pdh- auimo.;,itit, .111,1 
'11 at thi. hour" h n it ,itdl impnrtan. i \\ iòdy 1"l '1)[7- 
IIi d it . \\4 o.lk through lack of o-ordination _nd 'If- 
III iplinl' thdt it h foncd to submit to cult > .md n 
ulatiol 
\\ II h \\ vuld bL implJ Ibl WCIC it only in a p ition tv makl it 
lull l1.ltion.ll and politi. .1.1 powr- felt On, I > lJntv to \(1 
the' I ti. bv "Ìir Hel b rt l\Iatthnw in thi... to le.1li 
thc truth 4 fIt. L0-operdhon must be introd\1l 'd; òi"tri 
1Il1bt '\"Ilrh \\1tl- dlstri"t, farmer with 1.lrmel . and n<.,t ( h 
<l.111-t th. tlJ('f n tapp' nJ at pr \Vc 
r \\ '11 
.1\..m tho t nl<u.\ 1\1 1"\ hno \ intim..ltl'1v th Bllti h . 
Il( llltllr.ll 
t 'mmunit
 ò "lap thi to he J'l impo ihilib nd th..t tlll
 
indu'>try \' hid I pro idf'd tho old.. t ()1 111 the ()lld oE 
n rtal j 110" I 
 h f(1l
 chanl rt 1Il thi.... r
 'I' rt fr(\m that 
] lin 11 hn it 111 ,IT In, the .,h he' h h"....ldn(1 
I h, \J 111 dml \\1 ,Irl' HI\'iJ d thJt 
IÙÌlU ill 111 III th' pI iti uld d I in tin.. 
. lIT 1 Ii' tl 1\ ry Indl 'u..- 
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I r \Ùll h.udtv b4 d"lIi
'd to-day b\ an)-one worth li
t('nil1g 
to thd.t till -uongt :;t, th.' most unconquerahle orgdni' 
tion of human beings is the bd.ttalion of .J Briti"h Iegiment 
imbued ,Ùth the highest tradition.. of the Briti"h .\nn). 
1'1 )m the b4 ginning of the "fr until the mo
t reLent eugag' 
III nb of which \\ ha\< anv oflìcial relord, it ha.. bLt
n pro' I 
IÍII anrt .Ig.-lin th.lt \\ hLn a group of men of Briti...h blood. 
li..mn flOm diherent Id.nhs of lifl .1nd of \J.I)ing a:' ,i 
domin.tidl by th. hgin1l'lIt,11 "pi1Ít .\lIÙ ..olltwlled b
' .\ hrlll 
,'Ill ,,\'mpathctic dL...cipline, tht,\" \\in achil'\l
1l1enb \\hich 
IInder .my other cit 
 m'hnc > "-Oltld be deemed little '-hort 
..t miraculous .1UÒ 'hich arc in them
dVt' of such PO\\CI 
hd.t they can dnd () turn the (' )Uf"'" of hi--tory. This f.1ct 
,- \ or thy of some "light investigation. ""f' belie \f' it \\oold 
bp f(\und to be tracLlble not only to the fighting instinct \\hich 
il1{lubitdbly hnL
 in Briti
h blood and to that genius for 
,II ciplinf' \\hich i" a dlaranpri.,tir of our rd.CP, but al"-O to thl 
hri....tian spirit \\ hich pt.; duty to othl abO\' dut} to l'lf 
, nò i
 
dtisfierl that it should be and \\hich hd found 
it..; mo"t conci \.pT< ,ion in th 
ingle 
entence, 'Greatt 
1 'lth no man than thi, . that a man lay do\\ n his life for 
· I Jrilnd
. . 
Iv- lay \\t:' publi"h dn artic! by Jot ....n,.. dl'L1Íbing till 
,tu tIial ClJuncil which has b en inaugurated by the potter
 
.,In- '1 council on \\ hich ('\.. f\' lction t,f tho,..,,' who
, 
';, dihootI depell(h on ]>ottd v b H'pl' dlÌl'd. The objeci 
\1 l1Ïeh th,' louncil hd.\ I to heep III \it'W ur defined, .1l1d the' 
il1dud.. e\.?1 \.thip'{ "hi.'h in .LI1' \\ LV dftecb tI.1' pru
pcrit," 
, t tht' indu...tl v a \\ hole or tht' \\I:lfar" of tho'" c no-aged 
i.1 thp industry a-, individuals fl" mattel what tIdr particular 
p' ition may b It 
el'm" to u" thdt hpr' is a rif'"htIy n i- 
Ilwnted indu"tr\ " R4 ...im'
nteù i.\ \\ ord dn ugly word 
admit- )f \duf'h w hi! \ p hpdnl" '1) It ò al ill th{ 
I.I'>t t,,-o or thre ar in t onnf'ction \\Íth indIl trÍ.11 r orm 
, nd development dfter th. war. BdiÏnd it thel ,It .lh, 
Id.in the connotatIon tlMt the u I Iw , at th ha vf hi, mind 
I ideal of the drill- ,rg lilt. E\'IY \\orh. r i t" td.ll mt, 
lir
, to di,,
harg . hi
 duti( > in .-In dficilllt but lll.'l 01 It 
chdnical mannel, to march and to fight \\ h nc" III I 
" tered t'\ and the d.1v' work OVI r t) b. di
nn It, \. hell II . 
i. frf' to amuS(' him 'If th4 be t \
a) 111 ,LIJ, 111 '\" be I)" 
.\.unkpum . or dl,')rdetly bdn"ll,uI. ",0 ]01. <'- hie ,--,Jl14 .LL1 
i outsidl' the drill--eIg" dl1 t pu. \ ie\\. Hut thdt; not tl 
l'ropel of 1 
iIT ntl' I,' If tht \\0111 be l' d in tlu' 
BLiti h "'pirit. 1'1. tf' 'wI amu- '111l.'t- 1 tlv 111.1n out
lrh' 
t b rr d. rrI . mlll h th rf' nf hi oftir 
II ,nduct, thm it- It :. 111] "<t\\ a tl It 1 n.. . 
(lail\" I dh id rt into \\ 'te hI .mr ,Irtn 
tll It l]if 
\ I' tIl ttÌI n of t] 
nt n ,-1111 111 .1 
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By Hilaire Belloc 


T HERE ha
 aJÍ
en during tIu p.\-t \ldr a g-n at Xew 
Stat!' in Em ope. It alreddy p....i....t.., in pr.tctic.e. 
If the enen1\"
 armie" remdin unddedted it ,,111 

oon he d
.fil;ed in public 101\, dnd "ill b appdlTnt 
.0,tIL It Old\' be called the 
tatl' of C, llt...tl Eurupf'. 
It is e'-'senti.tlly federatl' in natur , though IMrh of thl' 
f,'deration are 
ubJecb I ather than pm tn 'I It i<; composcrl. 
tlwrefore. uf distinct commullitie...., .,ont(' 01 "Inch han' lung- 
ht'l'n other., of which ma\' ,..von 1)('. di..,till, t 11oltion..,. Thes, 
"ill 'po"s('
"" no doubt, àutonoll1
m-, in"titutill
l" and en:n 
Inral d'llcI..,tIL"'. )..ol1e the Jt..,.., tIn" 
ew ....t.lk I" ()/Ie. It 15 
the crl:Itioll of one Pf\\\l'r which m.lk, ' it pu"'''ihk (no\\" thdt 
Hu"...i.l ha
 gone) and \\ hich i
 thL- L-('nitl .Illd principle of 
unit\' of th.. whol' 
'lilt XI'\\' 
tate thus created bdorl om i., the \\ork 
of Pru"sid. 
[b centIe and principal of unity' , T'ru Its lapit.d i,> 
Berlin. It i... \ a
t. It 1''\te\1([<; Ironl .ollle\\'hdt west of tlJ1' 
H.hinl' to far e.bt of the \ï"tuld: frum the Baltic to th(' .\Ip."> 
and thl' Balkall
. It 1M" for direct dq)('ndents (or ITII'mbers) 
the 
I,l"onic and othel cummunitie" h iug for hundred" of 
milc- tn the eao;t of the Gellnan". It h.l
 fl'r indirect dependents 
or mel11ber
, almost equ.IUy bou\1l1 'to it, the Bulgdrian
 a
d 
the furb. It is already upon the .\dridtic. If it i" mam- 
tdined it \\ill control the eastern "hon; of the XOith Sea, 
lI('drly dH the littoral of the Bldck Sea, thp north('nI shore
 of 
thp ..ì:l"e.U1 and th(' whole of the B.1ltic Through it will be 
L\.ploitcd the unden-Ioped W( dlth of the Ru,sian 1'lain
, ?f 
Syri.1 and of 'h"opotami1., It \\ill be tl)(' domindnt factor 1ll 
the Politic., and in the e('Ol1omic structure of the old \\ orld. 
l'pOIl \\ lH'tIlPr thi.... 
ew St,ltc thu" remains strong, org.L1li...ed, 
info nwd h
 f'fll"..,id d" it, pI inciplc of unity, aud rea1ly 
( '\i",V'nt .Imong us depend, thp future (If \\"c...telll ciÙlisatiou, 
]n parhcular tl)('r(' dq')('nd... upou thi., i">
lle the fdte of the
( 
i
land.... and of their 
\'"tem on
r,,{'a". 
Jïu '" ,
ho li\'e far' flOlll Europe amI an Jlt., ("""aril\- un- 
familiar with ollr pr"hlcm...ma\' be excus('d from gra"ping \\ hat 
h.h happened. It i
 a 'cry recent e)optl iencl'. The 
ew 
Statl' ',\ao; an impI'..,sibilit) so long as the Russidn autocracy 
still "tood; and from the first signs of th.1t autocracv's cata,,- 
trophe to the present moment is le<:<; th.L1l a ) Lar. 
o wonder 
that obscf\'ers outside Europe arl' sti1l blind to it, and still 
talk in tl'rms of IQq. What ig more remdrkable i
 th.It the 
politician.; of Western Europl' ha\'e not yet (.tpp.1reI111:-,) 
gTd"ped it,' e"istence. Xone the ll'"... it is thCI' , and on it, 
1'0ntinudnce or di""ulution depend all our coming )Cdb. It 
hd" become the' supreme issue of tIle war. 


Prussia's Ideal 


PI us;:.ia, the confeùer,ttion "he had org.lolu",nlupc)n hel 0\\ n 
model (called, ...incp IS]I, the .. (
erman Empire, ") dnd 111en 
of Germdn 
pecch in 
ympathy \\ ith that model to the ..,outh. 
in the .\u.;trian mark, f'1
Ù"ag,'d the crt'dtion of .;;uch a (entr.1I 

tatl' whe'n war \\a- "uo(lenly forced IIpon J:uropc' in IqI.} 
Ilwy had long el1\,i....aged it. They did not perl1d p" imagine 
how ..,oon their ideal \\C.uld he realised. It i
 reali...ed to-d.l\. 
It i... before u<; now fOI 01.11 to ob"l'f\'e, and if it is confirmed b\' 01. 
pf'ace which leavb PruS...i.l undefeated, all that for which the 
\,""...tern nations have fought, includinr- their O\\n dig-nit
, 

. ('urity and PO\\"Cl i" at an erod. 
I prupo,;p in this and th follo\\ ing .utide- to de"crih.' thl' 
.."teut and natun' of thi., 
I \\' Central Stat. , ib ClJl1\po"itil'll 
111 g. ngl aphical limit,., Idllguagt' and religion, it,.. ecouomic 
potential; what arc it... po""ihle weakl1l....,.l.
, and what are 
cenainly it.., ple
ent dement... of "trength. [
h.1l1 .lttcmpt thi.., 
description \Ùthollt referenc, to the mur<tI ided" supportil1g 
u" iu the great !>trugglc, \\ithout del1unciatiul1 of the t\TaUI1\" 
or fal<;ehood or bad faith 01.1 the pal t of Pllb"i,l \\ hièh wel:l' 
necessal\' to the sUCC('"'' of thio; her piau. 
fo make tlw nell ,,,it\ 01 \ ictol \ UI14\11'..,tiou,lhll'. it 
"hould 1)1-' 
utìicient for th,. \,pril to b( HlH!er"tood, .\ml to 
under"tdml d thing it i., enough l11ere1\- to .1II.t!\ ,.(' the lJ.Lturl' 
ûf t1w thil1g and to prl'
ent it- -iu
t :í" Ol1l nlcl\ .1 Ud 1\''''' .lIld 
pre 
nt th, natll1e of a ...trdtqÚc.11 "itUdtioll tlm'ltclling 
(ldeat, \\Ìthout pro ceding to dilate UpOI1 tlw hOlTOl',. of ddl.1.t : 
or just a
 it i... p",>
iblc to dlMI) \\ ith 'dPtaclullt'llt .1l1rl to 
describe' the action of a poi.;;on \\Ìthout ",a-ting \\ord" UpOI1 th, 
agony it will caU
l', or th.. fear of dd.th \\ hich it promi 
The mattel we ha\'l tv {'''dlllin,' i- -lImdlllug uO\\' 11.1l1V 
('(i
tcnt. Our lìbt dllty I to lI'("ugïli". it ,1Ilr110 und.'" 1.1\111 it 
] hat dam' it \\ ill l)(' ell'.11 euough th,11 Mtll'l; 111 \ 1\' n ! 
\\c go undl'r, or that \\l di
 01\ it .1I;d }In' 0111 ,'1 ili ,.ti, 
\Ye mu"t hr;;t see the tltill .-J. .Irl.' .l\1d I
.. J.. t h ,,, , ,- t!1', . 


Then and then onh- can we de,ll \\ith it. 1'0 c...:mtinue the 
rqwtition of .Ih....trãct formulæ upon natioll,tl right:-, sclf- 
gm ('rnl11ent, and the le:::t i" a<, futile in the pr
 enCl' .of such a 
phf'nomenon as \\Ollld be a panegyric upon quiet li\ ing 
when a dam had already broken in the hill" <LbO\'c U" and the 
110ud Wd;> .lpproaching' our honse. Rus"i.l has broken and 
the C.entral Stat(' is consequently upon us. Like all other 
llÌstoncal plwnomena it;.. appreciation hy tho...e whom it 
thrt IÌI'lb mu"t come sOl11e\\l1at tardily dlid mav come too 
I.ltl' Jknc th" ad\'.mtagp of 
tud-, iÌlg it iu time and uf 
appreciating, a" "oon a" po""ible alter its first dppearancc, that 
it has come 
rhong-h thi... gn'at III \\' State nO\\ in prOI' 
 of l'rection 
uuder the direction I.f Prus"ia \\ ill bl' dl'.;;n ih..d in detail .md 
ib real e)\.i,.teuce.It tlÜ" mom('nt t,Lk('u for "rdnted in thc'- 
article.." thi.... dol''' not nwan for a moml'l1l'- that the wtikr 
prc
lmw" ib succ..D..,ful contiuu.mce, Such..t pll ,ul11ption 
\\fluld be' a pr('<;umptiul1 of defeat; and thl' o.,upl'riorit) 0\ 
\\ e
tel n ci\'ili".ltion O\'er the (
el1llanies i, such that the 
bdlance is in fa\-uur of ÙctOf\', no mattl'r how numen'Il" the 
IW\\ n'
oUl'Cl'" which the ell('nl.' "uC'e,-,i\ el) ùi.;co\ er, if only 
\H' .1\ Old a prl'm,ltUil 
unl'nd('r. 
If the militdl,\' mdchinl' uf I'nb....ÌJ. hr' put out of actiou till' 
whole strueturc of this gn'at ne\\ Ci.'IÍÌldl Stat(' automatil'dll\' 
collapse", .md it, place \\ ill be taken by I1UlIIl'ron" illdepcndt'lit 
IMtion<; acting upon thl nonna! i;:urop. lJl modI'! which 
ensure
 di\'ersity and therefore freedom <md lift'. But till' 
point to grd
p is that the t
1Ìng uf "hich \\(' .;peak 10; alndd\' 
in being .l1ld that its mainknance and dis.
olution-thoug-h 
that diss
llltion may arriH' at anv moment, though the life 

)f the thU1g "po!...en of m,LY therefore pro\ e in hi...tOl v I ,reed- 
Ingl.' brid Ita... b('Come.' the prime matter of t Ill' war It \\ ill 
he m.tinta,ined if '\1' mal
e pl'dC P \\ ith ,\11 umldl'-R.tcd Gl'rn!.tn
. 
11 \\ C "cdr Gerl1ldn)' dm\ïl it \\ ill.b. (Ii
.,oh','d. 


Western Boundaries 


J d lb !ir"t of all grasp what the complex uf ( I'ntral EUlUp 


, ()n it.., Western 
ide Central Europl" CU1bi...ts '" hol(... o( that 
nationalh- German belt ,,"hich, whether \\ithin the modern 
(
erman tmpire or e'\.terior to it in thl"' Au<;trian mar1
. i,> now 
for'intern,Ltional purpoSt-'5 politically one. \\'1' must ta!.... 
f'>r our ]['{'st'm limit, therefurl'. the undi"puted boundary 
\\ hich marks upon the \\"e"t tne Cl'rma.n }>eoplt's propprly 

o c.Likd, th.1t i...., tlze (;erman-sþcaking population al/achcd 
to th,- German ' I/ationali
" lllld 11(1,' 
/lþpoTlillb the SIllU 
(If tlz,' Prussianisl.tf Germall Emþire. [hat is the bl,,,t dl'fmitiun 
of the .. (
erman 'BI'lt." 1 he (;ITman lan.t:llaj!,c is 110t an 
C'"act tf':<t, for it hdS llldl1\' fomb,' fade" intu Fri
iin and Dutch 
in one sector, is mixed with 
la\'onic additions in anothe\. It 
i.., spoken- in ('('rtain dialects h\' men \\ hu ha\ (' no politicdl 
attadlmf'nt to (;erman 'Tlationalih , whl tlwr because thcy are 
h
 tradition oppo
ed to it .I
 ai'e the \ illdges of Abdce- 
IIr whether becaus. (like 'the S\\ i",,-German C.1I1Ìon
) whilL 
in ,,
'mpathy "Itll the ratè they prefer political independ('nn 
1'1)(' \\'
t('rn fwnti('r ()f the [nltrdl Europeall State i", 
t heu,- thl' \\'t'...tern limit of true German nationalit\ . 
Such a \\ e,ÌI'rn frontier is easily determined, it follow" the 
Rhine from it" i",suc out of SwitzeÌ-land for a distance of about 
lO{\ milt"'" to near l';:arlsrulil'. It runs thence a. little l'ast of 
north to thl' valle\" of tl1f' Saar. strike,;; the ::\loselle at the 
pre
ent frontie'r O(LllXt'mbourg and is tìw\lce almost e
actly 
cotel minOib \\ Ith tlw political fronti('r of tilt' modern Gel man 
Empire until th.lt frontier n'ache
 the 
Ol th Se.t. 
.\ttempb to coloni"e by force dnd poli('v heyund thi" m.nk 
can be (It-bated; "0 can vaguc "ympathie" uf race oubide it, 
,,0 can di...trict
 "ithin this mark which, until quite modern 
1 ime
, hacljno 
trong (
crnl<llliedning". but rather 101.ked to\\ ards 
the 
etl\l'r1dnd
 or other local patrioti,;m,. Hut the linê tl1Uo; 
e4ahlislted i.. nearer to an l':\.act politic frontier than perhaps 
.111\ thing Pi.../" in Continental EuropC' 
l'pon' Ow l'a,.,t nu "l1ch definite h'JllndalT coin he (,,..tdbli...hed. 
llwrt, 'H' dl'.ll \\ ith till'"'' \-d....t flat di"trid... often a wa"te of 
mar...h and fure.;;!, llldrly alway" deoatahk in hi".tOl)" bctw('en 
"Mious ran , ...p eche" and religion,;, \dlÎch mig,bt he some- 
\\ hat rhetoriCdllv (but llone the \e,,- àcruratcly) described 
the :\Iarch of :\Juscon' ""I' must, at anv ratl', includc' 
our purpo,.,c' a \l the Yallev of the \ï"tulol', all t1U' BdlUr 
.11 d up to t1w Gulf of Finland; thp 
labhes of t1Ìe 
Pnp' al\ tilt' basin of tll(' l),ll\1Jlw, tl1<' OI1\'lstl'r, dud the 
,\I \111'" and tilt" )"\\l'r "our
' IIf tit.. Jh'ind. .\ \cry rouSh 
lHeld lungtitut!,. .II) Ea"t of (
ref'n\\il"h 
B.,t\\I" \1 thl'
(' t\\O huundarie-, minu1l' .md detailed UpOll 
tll' \\, 
t. e:\ú:l'dillgly \ .Igtie up,-'n thl fd
t. Iil thi::- great bod, 
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of rentl.\! Europe. WhethLr it c.hall offer \"irtual unifiration 
11 del m\ inftuen l' furm in till futun el bUlh cOlll- 
peting and independent ndtion
. i<; th,' pre"'''l.t }t..lt dd'at 
oJf the \\odd. l'rom 'north to south the boundane are, upun 
thp north, of COul':' , thL Baltic, <;a\'e for one debatable but 
\, n' naHOW belt Hear the Kiel Canal, for which conflicting 
<l1'l...1Imenb \\ill claim Dani--h or German alJe"ianCl...* 
l"pon the' JUth the frontiers are, up to th, Adriatic, very 
nearly th(''''' of the Austrian and GLrmdn Empire... ciS thl'
 \\en 
before the \\ell 
cluding l 'rtain I talian- peaking and teeling 
di
t1Ìct;;;, such a" the Trentino and a portlOn of th" -\u,.,trian 
Loast, \\hile through the Bal1.ans a \--aguer divi...:ion would run. 
ah\ay;;; e..:eluding historic Gm ,which could hardly be re- 
:."lrded dO. I \"er likely to feill into the din 't s\ 
tem of a Central 
Luropean 
tate, though it would, of COUl
1 , like many out- 
hing nations, be \Üthin it
 orbit should such d StaÌl be 
e.;tabli,;;hed, But the Kano\b between .\sia and Europe 
(\\hich , mr.mand the Black Sea dnd are al.;.o the dOO1wa
 
I.) the East) certainlv fall within our defmition, a dops the 
\\ hole of the .Blad, Sea Coa..t, at least to Odl ,a. 
It will be f'bsef\ ed that in 
uch a dh i.;ion there ha" lJe, n 
I.'\.eludeo the S\\ i -Gprman cantons in spite of their ,trong 
I,erman feeliw:. I t is 1 ight to make thio.; dic.tinction becan"," 
1111' national tr.ulitlon of th(' S\\i<; outweigh<: any ,uch racial 
,11tachment. and hf'rau.;(' no {"entral Emopean polic
" \\ould 
I" ....0 fooli...h ,I to challenge the Swj tJ aditiou, useful a a 
neutral fOlC<', U..,ell-'; to them in any othel .:apacity. Xor i.-. 
.I\1Y IIII'ntion madl' of the Xctherland
 or of the Scandinavian 
people-, bel lU
 \\ it It a Central Europe,.n Statt <;tabli"hed, 
1 hL outliel ; wonlfl nee<< 3arily fall umlel the order-- and 
I\1fluenc
 of that "tate, whilt: it... anthor
 wuuld ha\ L no 
,h'anta, in attemptiu'{ a more direct rulL 
""0 ddmed, thL gr<::at new Statr of which \\ speak con
i.;.j 
ntially ot t \ lJoliti al tactor- Fir;;t upon the Wt ,t, the 
'. niou Gt.l'man ,p<::o.1J...ing p ople.., united fur th, moment at 
i t ill ..I. common obJe, t and drilled by Plu'-.-ia: __econdl\', 
, Jon th. -
t, an extraordinary mo
aie of rac , language and 
1 ligion; Slavonic and Tmanian and .Te\\l
h; Orthodm.., 
( atholic and Protestant; "howing i
olated d1
tricts of r.f'fmall 
"peeeh amon Sla\ - )Iagyar
, Roumanian" or Lett other 
. )lated dic.tn I [ [ lav or otheLi amid German ,:;urroundin6 : 
di"tinctif'm "o<'lal .md not geographical, ,,
bdween the German 
I.md-o\\ner 01 the Bdlti co,:;t and th_ir 
 1Ís; religion" hut 
not racial, u" bet\\ 'en tl'e Roumanian Orthodox and thL- 
]{oumaniall l" nidtl , p;] .ionate din'l <'Ol'nCf'''' of raCL not 
definable rc'o,":Tapll1c.1l1
, bct\\u'n the Je\b and the Polr ,; 
,Iud, adding to the \\hol.' coufn<:ion, diff"rene( clo-eh- inÍC'r- 
1\vining of cnlt urt: , of tr.tdition .lI1d (If ( xp(>ctation<; . for the 
1l1ture. 
How are we to arrive at any general \ iew of something ,0 
:,ppalentl
 rhaotie? \\'e shall be principally helped to such 
;' g
nelal view-a:> \\ ill appear later in this serie--, of artide - 
hy a p( I1f'r..l1 historical outline which ('''(plains the map in it.., 
\ ..lriouo. forms. But before reaching tlùs there are certain 
'nrm.;. of uraphical pre t:'ntatiom; which, combined, "ill gi\--e 
,
 our first elements in the matter, and for thi" ] must a"kmy 
r. ad('[ to look .It the annexed map. 


Geography of the New State 


In the first place, we e first in thio. map the geographica 
, r('a "ith \\ hidl \\ hav' to deal. It i" roughly 
peaking 
I )0 mile; fnJHl l. t to Wt.' t, and Goo to 700 milf''' from north 
III 
 nurh, th,' Idtt. -- dimen...ion incn.l<;ing a... \w go last\\ard 
rom It . tl,01u 4vo mile,., 
I'" tbe ero\\ flit, upon the WLSt to 
.dJOllt 90 milt'-. upon the ea,>t. 
We ran also in this map the prime distinction between 
. he J1tlpact G rman-speaking body, attached to German 
,ationaht:" and the \ ao.t confused region wInch lies to the east 
"t tl101t b'ld). TIH fOI mu is the IIlIaster in thL- Xew State, the 
LItter the servant. Th tormer. under Pnl'- i.I, control...., 
IIlf(lrm<; and \\iIl (\.pI0it the bttl r; and the tìr
t "tf'p in tll
 
UUdf'l,.,tanding úflt Ill' j... to 'izi th
' dic;lri"utioll of pOj>ulatiun" 
rill el"ment in tl" llnd('r
taJ[Kl.iIlg 01 dn" pnliticú-g, 0- 
Japhical mattl1' atft. bng human affair" -den"it"\ of p.)pula- 
t ion- is \"l'ry ill dOllP in most modern 
tud\ Jt i" ill don. 
mainly h Ih. ordinal') map teach u" to think in 111"1''' 
areas -\\ithnut \ i<;u..lhin, the preSo
nCl' and acti\-ity uf tho 
human beinl \\hich mmpf 'the ,nation. It is al..o iU-done 
I "lrtlv hecau it i-. novel in conc pt;on, partly beclUs ' modern 
,'onditions maJ...( it er
 difficult tn do, f.lrtlv bet )U
P it i 
iuc.th pect Indu trialism hæ-. lreated the . (llmOu 
111\\1 our tim 'l\ I,nn.; thaJ. tho"" to.\'n do n"t" pull 
1 heir \..l
'ht in thl' UI,Ò" pol:t' iX.11b Hu 1M llO 01'- 
pOI.lt. unit... or tl -clition. .-\r 111, .Uldu"trÌJ.li
m h. cro\\Cled 
h II,.,. d i- h .. \\1tl1 .,' lllJ I pU}JUI tIOIi Irth, 
I, h\, mi '.1 ld l 1 nlorttJ nat \\ hil h Humber 1"1 
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number cannot bl wdghed . .din
t the mure spar-
ly inhabited 
ountryside. . \
dill. Ì\' n di"trict equally thiLkly inhabited 
\\I1l depmd fOl their dlLct ill ll..ltiol1J.l history upon man
 
factors other than numbus. 
evertheles
, 
ome way 01 
presenting the density of population to the eve is es .ential 
hcforf' we can understand the muning of ,I mer
 g ographical 
..trea and is the first thing to bf.- attempted. 
In the casp of this bod
 of .. Cpntral Ellrope, ' that scheme, 
though veIY cltmplicated, ha, el cer11Ìn prin iple of unity \\ hich 
\\e Lan retain in our further stmh" If \\f' mark off the di...- 
tricts with more than 100 ,ollis tõ the square l.ilomptre \ 1\ 
family to ten acre-;--which II1CdIlS a densf' modern popul.t- 
tion taking town and count 1', together). if \\e eliminate, for 
the . ake of dearnf" , many ""pardt" to i"lands ' of den-' 
popuhtion, marking onh the p-reat towns of o\--er half 
million inhabItants, we obtain the fair!) obvious .. L ot 
ùense population apparent 011 the map. ThE-re is one long hilt 
of densp population running from Wbt to last and corr, 
.;ponding to the higher courSe s of the northern riv. rs. Thel' 

-; another short one running from north to south and corre- 
<:ponding .ex
rtIy to the opportuni.til' of mininp rommunication 
and agriculture afforded by the H.hilll \ aUt'). 


Mastery and Density 


XO\\ \\'lll'n \\\ con"idel on thi,., -;b it h 'lap (I) the total 
are.l of ('('\ltral Europe. /2) The bOllndarit - of the Geimall 
national :IOUp; and (3) fhe map of population, we are at 
ona: aware of the foHm\ iug phenomenon: lïlc.', ir;lzt 
}lumbers IÙ, to tlze st and b,' m, to tlz, GiYman- þca.ki 
heft 'hiclt under Prussia Ploþoses tv b ih, mastf"r r)f the. 'i, 
In other word", here, ao. 111 0 man,. lither <.. of hi
tllrll.ll 
de\'f'lopment, I'''pl'<'iallv when that tlf'vdopm' nt ha" hl, n 
1al...(' and PlOfV-lctn ' of ill, agglomeration of population kll..; 
\\ e shall 
( 13.t"r on in till 'p articl ,the cm iou point th.lt 
the di<;trict from which 1m... ..prung and whlfl'in still pn/l- 
cipally leside,> the Pru
-,ian spirit that inform
 the whole, 
a di
trict ilI-populdtld, f('r it... si7e the k t populatt'd of all. 
Thf' readl'r 
ill also nott., \\hen hl cvmpar upon the 
sketch map the bound drip.; of thL Gprman area and th 
political boundari,,, of tll(' German .
nd Albtro-Hungarian 
Empirc", thl' Way in whic.h tIll' prepond, .1llC oÍ population 
lil''' , not onl,\ mainly \\ithin th
 G,rman hdt, but alc.o almost 
l'l1tireh' within thl old politiul boundariL' ot thL two CenÌI II 
Empir;
. In other word. th, ma', vf the population which 
\\ ill dominate the nl'w State j<.< (;erman to begm \\ ith, and a 
'-till greater plOportion of it h.l" he,.n hitIwrto inclllrled \\Ìt
lill 
the pohtiral houndarif'<: of tIll' (;erman and Au tro-Huncoanan 
Empire...., aud ha, tIll relore heen treLÌJ1(,d to ol)f'di('n
e \\ithin 
tho
_' c.\ "tern". it ha<: inheritc(1 their method..; of 'O\.I'rnml nt 
and is docile to their ,xpan"ion. 
\\'L hayc hpre an element \',-ry tavomable to th dcw'lop- 
ment of the new State should tllf' dominating position of 
Prussia remain undisturbed. Thl'r(' will be a natural tendenrv 
. j.)r the more densely populated an _ to approach, to OLl'UJ?\ , 
.1Ild to de\Clop the les3 denselv populated: a procc \ hl.-ll 
tak('
 plac in every development of a hinterland. 
:I r tl, 
i a certain sen
e, ,conomic .1I1d {'v. n political, 111 ..ltu h 
countri( ; to the ea"t of the Central Empin 
 may b4 1'1 -.d'l\ 
,I" the hinterlands of th()';(' PO\" 10-. Tlwy thl'IllSc!V. 
 CI rtalIll' 
reO'ard thi<; ea"tern ùelt in that light. In th Cl'rman \ 'm- 
VL
siti( ; thl' thing is taken for granÌ<.d, So it i" in the p(lliti
al 
,ch('me of Bl'rlin" 
Our tÌr"t 
 ondll
ion, tlll'll, \\ iih regard to tlÚ... new {:!ll 1t 
State no\\ ari<,ing in Furop,- allli challenging th" \\"1 :;t, 1 that 
o far a<, mLr" distributi.on of population i
 n ern,d, the 
weight of tllf' German group \\ hich prop0<:1 to nk tel' the 
rbt under the tuition of Prus"ia is natnrall\' preponderant 
aud should, left to itself, naturally control th, whole. . 
Here, a.., in other matters which \\Í1l be touched upon In 
thL;;e articl(''''. \\ l' -el' in what lit,... the l' .l.!"i)n ,)f th" PI1I,,<;iall 
.lmhition, .md \\ Itv it has 
el'ml'd to the taÌt 
ml'n of Pru 
i,t 
an almoc.t fatal Ill" , ,.ity of th(' futlu<, in their 1. 'om, \\hilc" \\. 
in the \\. ;t \"'ll' haldly thinJ...ing of the matter at all: hut w,'r. 
....till talking in t4 rm<; of political arran<{l'l11ent-> whICh bf'f
r 
the war \\ ere un stahle .md in thl cour of thl war ha\--, dl
- 
appeared. Herp..1" in oth. I' ..t"pect of the .lll1f' "th.eme, \\ 
Lall understand \\ 11\ all talk (If an independen t thl" or .L11 
independent that in'the Eaetern countri( ,bl nnd t hI' Germa 1 1 
belt all talJ... d ",eH-determination ur OVtrn mlnt 11\ 
con
ent of the C-:OHrw d," means nothing in practi r " unle. 
lll' 
military POWCI of Pru!ò--,ia be oveI ..et. Ln, it remau;lln, 
.,;Vf'n \\Ìth it., pr,-",tif'(' alone: leave it unci ,ttpd c\ "n If It 
m n1; to l pldl 'with nominal autonom) lor -'.1ll
ry r;rolIp' 
to the ,3<;t ûf the G, rman
, and thos, gl UJh \\ III 1I1 p ntabh 
tall und I' tIll "ent al h. ('mon" of th Pm i.mi. d Gt'rman. 
fh \\ill b prO\ inc "ithÌli hie .l\lthorit' and th ,-- \\ill 
1 rmalll [1th I nnc.titutf' to/(,th "ith thl m .. Stat 
th( m that ne\\ "'tat-- (If eel tral Furol tl..- ...t"n 
[I mo . ,f \\ hidl i. t II.' thl'ml of th 111'."11 - .
.. nUh h 
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for th<' moe;t obviou" and I 'lll ntdr
' points: all-a, di<;tribu- 
11ùn of population, ....nù I"l.lti n of the whole to the GeffiIaI1 
p"
ltion in tl w t. 
OUf Lond p mu"t be to ('\.plain how thi,- di...tribution ot 
ptJpulation aro ; th,Ü i. thl' conumic e:\.ploitdtion .0 ful}v 
II \ dop d within Germany dl1d Bohemia and th po/mllal 
I 'I)nomic c:\.ploitation "hich await Genllan capital and 
enterpri in the n"w lands to the ea",.. 
\\ t mu"t next consider how th ('omplex of Il'ligion.. 
in tIlt n !Ìon" affect!:> the problem. Xn::t, w(' must tum 
tn th(' hi...tòrical (''lU" ; whirh ha\ produ(':d thie; statc ot 
, u IÌI bcfor(' thl \\ar and tempted the Prus"ian reigning hou<.
 
tn th" adventur.: in which it h__, for the moment, suc('ppded. 
r .h LSP t of th enquil) "ill show U:o, I think. more and 
1 lOre dead", that ithf that dv _nttlr p is to b dec;tro} ed b\ 
t, for of tht:: (}ld
r ,-i\Ìli
 ttion in drill!:>, or thdt it will, if it 
I, 
tabli"hpd. pc rman('ntly bl the np...tl r of that old civilbJ.- 
tion. 
[hi" . lr h?_ frequently be n ralled 
 war of lif" and death 
: . nation> Thc term h, emed l \.agherated to tho "ho 
I. tur,llly (and all Ctllti\ .11pd men mu"t have great sympath\ 
"ith them) re-act again
t th vulgdfityof certain Sl tion.; 
of th" Pre:::5 and politicIan". ),one the !t'"" the phra",- 


though \iolt'nt b ultuuatdy tiue. 111 IUh" 1 iudf' 'd a 
-trum-:le <'f lite and dldth, in th, m" that th, "i
')rou" im- 
pr .,iull of de -d ,upenorih' "hieh th old r \\. -1t'III 
ciÙli...ation gt \ " to all Europ' ,th uUm, which it ..upp0rt J, 
tIl' divu"iÌ' \\ hich it 110m ishef!, "ill 11 'V r stand a, ,ÚI t 
gr. at and upon th(' "hol.. homor ne('u., pvw r en t...1 UPt n 

uch -1! ;tl. in the mid t of Eurol- Though Ie _ thdll U . it 
"ould mac;t, r u!:> and put u... into a po:>ition of infcriorit" 
fhoup-h incapabl p of building a., " ' haH' built, I)r thinl..inj 
\h, 11a\. thought. it \\Vuld bl Lapable of reducing us to 
1" rmanent j_alou 
nd in un deien iv' "herein all that 
m for and that mal.. u ùur In) "uuld gradually dl 
.1ppUr. 
t) in'-ll ument th, orpti('aIl' forbiddin
 "0 great > 
puliti,-,;ll orgam
 ltion tu c\.crci armed PO\\ Lr i... of the Ie. 
\ alue. If that org.lllism alrlad v \.i., i , allowed to continu 
in e \istenc " tu wntirm ibelf, und to define ibdf further, to 
tal.. ro and to acquire a olid historical sub"tanr , it would 
gÌ\"( the ton to all Europe, and what that tone is we kno\\'. 
The inten
^ lo...al patriotism!:> which" ere thl' lif(' of all Europe 
will have no pIa in 5uch a seheml : th tradition of the past 
\\ ill be cut and the greater "ill bt govern d by the Ic"s. 
Which last b ill morals almost th dpfilùtion of decay. 
(To b' 
<l1"1 1lI
.l). 


Capture of Mount TOlllba 


O F military mov...mc.1t durin
 the "eek there has b n 
none sa\ --' a step UpOIl th, part of the Austrian" north úf 
110unt Tomba. "hich ha.. a l, rtain local importanCl, 
thou.-:h it is of no great mompnt in th, \\ ar as a "hole. 
It will be remembefLd that the FI,-nch a few \\eeks ago 
-. i 'd the trenchl. on thl C'lf ,t of thl :\Iount Tomba from the 
.\ 11,11 i.ln" bv one of th0 r 'pld cu"ordinated pif'ces of \",ork of 
\\ hich the modçl \" ., r<in,.. 'd in tIu October of H)I(' in front 
lJf Verùull, when Douaum"ht .lllÙ it ::-hip of tenitory were 
I Liken. 
In this comparati\..I) mall <1dion on 'fount Tomùa. 
, pri
oners fell intn ] I"ench hand.. at a hifting cost, and 
. -nti.J.l object (\\hich \\a rc dched) \\a" thL .\ustrian 
y<,tem O\.'rloflh.inl-- tht' of th, hill. \"t ha\e 
Id th 1ul'l tu tIld t "luch \" pro\ -'d tù be all 
.. tI III r,-tin nI"nt ot .\bout ,lmill dt.,..n thl nflrthelll "Iopt. 
I the I )m 'qUl 1t al 1I00llmt f 01 en ation U\'O'I till 
I ...111. It pv_ .iblt', prohable, that thb m0h' indilatL an 
, ' ..I1ldonment for th. mOlll. lit and pLrhap throughout thl 
'11111'1 a"on-^ 'ttempt to f0rc" the Italian hne at thi 
,int. For man\, \ p indel " 
r n ally 1\\0 month- 
lh
 .:n :;t of :\lount Toml m tl, h,wds of the enemy ha:> 
11 their prinri pal m rk (,u TIIP "now \\ .1.." ' ery la tt. 
lit "ing. .\ grtat .:on
entration of guns and munition... \\d., 
! l' rdore rendered PO" ibl.' in tIu hill", and a <;ucc_ sful 
, h .lIl,- . towards th' plain. Tht '.Jlllv part of the ]a"t rampart 
" Inch the nem rl rhf'd, hO\H . _r, th.. only point from "hich 
11 . lid OVLrlOOh. th. .:iti,- ,-\lld plain of Venetia, \\dS the CH · 
, I :\lount Tomba. The -\Ili.." h
d bLPn thro\\n back on to tht. 
. IUtl rn -loJX;s and th nemy'.; ob
r\ation po ts on a drar 
'0 'Lommanded p, 
rythin6 bf'low them up to thp Adriatic 
It 'f. 
'lhi advanta
e th, \"mld app,-dr to havL rdinqui"hed in 
th )ur
' of thl la ,\V d.l\- tmder the pre. .>UfC of the 
1 1\.11(11 OLCllp"tiOll lJ. thL "ummlt. 


. \ Correction 


r I .r..m \-CI al lett ,that have rc,lch,-d me till l' 'v 
I _tin, 1 bl, iml .il)n ,iven J.uom a munth ago by J 
1 l' 'I rint in tho - column []Il mi'pi int ,-on i,.,t
'd in till 
\I rd" upun .. app' arin
 in plJ. nf tht' \\01 I " 0\ Lr," which 
l. -t, thl" cnnt
 \.t "hould 1..\' . ho\\n, \1'1" thl. lÌght \lord. 1 
. .id .1, I I"]>' ,\t Ilfl ) th t till _ 'my had thlOUgh thl' 
. \ in I":''' "i ,\ "up lÌolltv in 11I
 11 dnd llldl 'riolI iùr tht 
Ill' m"llt. r the \\'t ,t rh.lt Ì' the numb l' of pif'cl- ,\t hi. 
d"!,L Ll plObabl
 dud th numbLr vf men ,It hi.; di
pl II 
.' rtainly-th' tll';dni... d forr dnd th.' recruiting field behind 
tll Ill-is lar
eI than th onl ,]>onding strength út the \Vc
tern 
Europt.an PO\\ _r
 1'0 th, . \I ill ultimat 'Iy b. aeld,..d the 
. )rt of Amcrild. But for th moment tht dill -en t' 
..nd, th?t i., why, in a \\.)rd, \I, an on th( d...fensI\.... To' 
that th enemy lldd a pH 
nt ,uperiorih in number upe n 
\\1 t i familiar1
 called" cJ-. \\, t'rJl Front,' that . th 
line from .\b tu :\icuport. \\ Juld be non' 'ns The \\ 
1I1 0np "nn m^ 1" the \Y( 
t. rn Po\\er 
 .\ hol t1.... \\ t 
111 tht (the 'I m an thr -\nglo-FI 11 h lir b h 'n tIl 
\dri
ti. and th 
 orth ..:, And 0 f'Lr ; th
t lin 
" rned th nemv ha" not up riority in m n < r in hUT ;; f 
t"
 mom Ht' ha.. prohably no mOl,. th
n I'i7 rlivi .. 
II Fr In nd Bel ,jllm Illd wh:lt. hl' I l' lit. tl 
h \" 'n th n .1 ,1 :') I'.. 'md th n..ll1th I 1 th
 Pi I 
Il1J.I uo fOI th 1);:- m ...,__1 b,. ___1 hi_ pre h III 


FranL and Belgium, and that of hi" opponnlrt
 But \Vh
t 
h has got i". short of novel vente; in Ru__ia. on which on 
l.annot prophl y, but which dù not . '
m likely, 
 great 
n :;1 rvoir of men to draw upon for u' 
 ultImately agalnst the 
three \\' estern Allie . 
In this connl..:tion there a pomt \\ hi"h ou
bt to ha \'(' been 
fairly dear, and \lhich it is remarh.abk to find 
 orrlu'- .ct . 
it i in much Lontempordry \\Iitinn' Th,.. ad\dntolge tu the 
"I my of thi., EJ."teffi man-po l'r bcmh rde,-- d 11 1\ nut and 
probdblv "III not t.lke thl form of mJ.nv di\ i"'lOn
 bein
 
tran...Lli-ed b..dilv from Ea"t tt> \\' t. Thl form it \\ill 
probahly tolh.e ';; the very great ',tLn::-iun of what has alnaòv 
ù,-ITun. to \\ it, the u

 of tll" Ea'-tern front.... a r_
t camp a Id 
th pl'I-p' tual fillin
 of !-.lP 011 the Wt t "ith that plúporti'lrI 
of th.. 1".1'-,1..'111 torc, .> which m. of ) 0111 J.nd <
o"d m t 
'llJ.L 
The 1I1tin1J.ÍI' "P' t in mere llumhel
 lIv th SctnI \lh, th("f 
\OU rl'pIJ."^ 10 h 1)\ o-uch rLcruihlll'nt ,u hÌch could not IJa\'f' 
tah n plae had Hila till b en fi
htim
) or "hether }OU 
mo\ ... unib I" a \" hole Th, choice' bl tV.I.11 ont. and thl' other 
,tcm b, ntirdy a matter of! _tem, n t. f uUim, tr numerical 
trenrth: It i
 a ch..ice hct\h:en heDyin, your ...:. rn fun from 
-1 tdp and kl _ping It tull from a buck t:. The rt::
ult in mere 
man-po\\'er is the' :xJ.me in e'ithtr ca
 . 
So much for the numprical poc;ition. Th !'ituation of 
"'\ortheffi H.u ia, \ hich you may ,-an at "ill a c.ùIIap!" or d. 
trlas0n or an an'>rchv òr u del-at. (in military terminology 
the la t telm is ertainlv the ac Irate one) thc elimination of 
South I
u
",ia-"hcthlr vou call it éJ. betrayal or a ...ce ion 
or "hat yon \\ ill-ha , provided the enemy" ith anything from 
three-quartd'i of a million to a million m n fo
 ultimate 
!c;e 
upon the' We
t, which he \\ould not ha'\ ' had If th. Rus Ian 

tate wer" still standing and Wd,-' still fin-htir"" ,\It..ln\\hil,. 
I)f cour.
, th_ enem J ' 'annual recruitment ot dbout 500,000 
men y ady in the Gelman Empire and mOl, thdn ')0,0 ) 
in the :\u tro-Hun arian rOlltinue .---cIa,; I
 ha" b n 
'IUt'd up ill both the ,ountric And. thL annual 
re -ruitmcnt of Bulgaria cf'rL.tinl''', If 'Iiainl' f th TUlki:>h 
rmpire i.. more than equi\'aknt tu th(' r
duitI,
 pO\\l'r "f' 
po " tor repl,lI....ment again"t it in the 1:..._t 11l helds 01 the 
".11. 
But thl nUIll, rÍ\.oI1 a1clllation thus ec,tabli"hpd (and it 
i. e ..<Jill, Iy c;implt md "houlù be oln'ious t
 nryone) is 
.Illiv Oll factùl in a \crv Lomplt'\. problull. Ihcr
 .nc four 
. Ihef . "hil"h po...t,'rit\ "III be ,1bl.. tu <111.11., t Ie ,
1f and 
, hich \\1 itlt r dllllOt 01 lllU n Jl .1ll.lh. at all :>ulliClently 
for auv PI,ll.tiL.ll jud"ml'nt, 
rhe tuur rellldilling f.1 tUI <110 \ I, n I at at \\ hirh 
\mcri l I,ll upplv men and lIIatt. JI i
l"IUdiug tIlt po"cr 
m,.IIlltain tOlln for till me;. I h plO
r,-", of the 
.ubm. I in ...lmp .1 u ,.lin our. ommuni tiOl.; and ci"ilian 
I 1
ly mplt d "Ith tl r ( t huilding 
gain"t it: (3) '
hl' 
1 hili \1 
d\ .lnt,we
 IJ< tl.. \\. -t rn o\IItl' ('I)mparcd wIth 
th [thr nh II Empm duri . tl . 11('".t 
('W mont.h - 
tl. th
 r.. t \"hidt the\ m,'v d" i- Jnd tr
m upon l'Ither 
id, 1 I
) m, important. f dIl : TIll'int mal .:onditions of 
m' · rritor" 
 - mn tt'rlnd on Iv with thp matenal 
111('1. nc f I Imif. bllt (. 111 moral ànd all the rest of it. 
rh
' far tIll I 'nn..t l ell Dd. CpOll th!' 4th. whi('h 
m
v P di
 rod, \ hJ. d t<! '1U in
llttillt:'nt for a con- 
Ilu jUt Of it tm. thi "Id '11ll1t \\ould depend 
u' 11 ' hÜ" nd _ 1:>1. I \I kn w even"- 
tl -\.' HI l llti 
nd It prt) 
'U tl. 1" ' 1'- n__ _ltl . \\ _ 
 lIù till 
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!I.D to reI" upon \ cr
 imperfll.t gw \Orh. tu timdt the 
t t1l -t thi" \\ould han, upon hi., P("" of I ''''Istallce. Such 
thing"' are onl\' calculable \\ here thl'\' con rn the ab,.;ulutl 
nen' ;...itie of "an armed fOlC, and 'whell tlw-'J "tocks l)f 
ncc( ;"itie are near cxhau,.;tion fhl ...ituation of the en<,m\-' 
does 110t lend it"elf to am' such laIcul.Ltion He is not short 
of coal or of iron or of materi.ll for I.,ph....in <:. '\"hat he i
 

hOl t of i... the mean- of conducting thl' "cn, r<lllife of till' 
tate 
',"I' al...o.w "hort of it, but not in tIll' ".LnW dlgrel a" he is. ,\", 
do not knO\\ the degree of pedection of hi,., org-.1ni"atiun, but 
111.> nuttel Iww high tIut d"gn.:" it i
 clcar that hi:> pn.::>cnt 


situàtion is impo"ing a strain far greater tl an anvthin'"' \ ('t 
,..uffered <imong the ""f'"tern Allies. On whether that strd. in 
\\ill reach a breaking point or not mainlv depend the fortul1I ; 
of the coming ..."a<;on. It is \,ber to ,,
ale do\\n thc advan- 
tage<; in our fa\ our upon the eneIJlY'
 side, mural and material. 

nd to bdic\'e that the pnemy can hold, so far as mere supplv 
b conCt:rned, throughout the open sea...on of 1<111' '\"I llMY 
well hehew that befure the pnd of it his st.Lte will bL de"pclaìc . 
but \\ I' h
\ C 
o \\-arrant) to .concludt, that it will bring about 
.L break lJl Ill" whole org,uu:'Ill before llext \\'inter. Ru......iJ. 
lhb changcd ,LII. II. .BLLL<J('; 


rrhe Adl11iralty Changes 
By Al"thur Pollcn 


W HE
 tIll' lá"torian of till' GIl.lt \\ ar b able in 
some dispas--ionatc future to appraise thi" 
nation'... i'ucces"in' steps in it" i'truggk for 
f'ffidency, he \\ill surely regard thos(' a
n
unced 
dnrin'"' the la
t three weeks as among...t the most slgmfic.1nt 
and 
le most curiow-. They are signifi('ant bcca'ise they 
ar(' a lllea,.llll' of our pre\'Íolls inefficiency; curious as me.LS- 
uring tll(' tim.. nec. 
alY, before the n,-.ulb <;>f common kno\\ 
lec1ge can be ,'''pn ,"cd m common actIOn. . . 
\ \ en" cur
OI v rereading of the cumnll'nb on na\'al aff.ur,., 
\\ I itten "b,' the "better <lualificd writers during the la
t three 
'Tars. would remiml those who havc' In
intained th,'ir 
Ìnterest in this \'it.ll matter that the \'arious governments 
that h.1\'e controlled our df'stiny since the bcginniug of the 
\\ ar have lle\'er lackcd remembrancer<; to warn them that 
war cannot b(' carried on scientifically l,"cept through an 
(,rganisation 
,'ientificially cal
ulated t.o achie\'
, its purpose. 
::\ot J of course, that the necessity of a :;\a\'al Staff was p01llted 
out for the first time after war had begun. It was, indeed, 
thc first reform urged by Lord Beresford when he was almost 
the onl\, refornlf'r, and it was the mo<;t nrgentlv pre<:sed by 
tho.... who SUppOl ted and succeeded him. There wen- innocent 
and hopeful souls who thought that :\Ir. Chnrchill'c ;\If'moran- 
llum 01 j.llluary 1,,1, 1912, realised th .dyanc(' whie.h pro- 
gre<..,
i\ (; thinker-- had de,id<,rated. Thcy dId not rcahsc tll(' 
latal omission from :\Ir. Churchill'... profc<;sed policy, tllf'Y 
did not appreci.1te his incapacity to carry out e\Tn the policy 
that he announced. 
Ill(' theon" of a staff O!'gani"ation is not reall,. \'erv diftlcult 
to under,.tånd. llistoric
LlJY, the staff deliv. -- from the 
()rgani"ation put at the di
po<:al of tht cummander-in-chief 
in tIlt' 1ìdd for "c'curing till' unified action of <ill the ...caU('red 
and dÍ\ I'r
e units of llis force, so that b\' ,.nlChrunous mm e- 
ments dml .1 uninr...allv undel'-tood '-\;tl'[11 ot \\ording and 
ub('\ ing ordef." Jll eouid combine for the achil'\'em<'llt of a 
"lInÌmon Ohjl" It "upplied the means of co-ordin.lÌin
 
information which alone madl' co-uperation possible. It 
\\ as at once a nwntal t'xtf'nsion and the phy,.;ical executiVt' of 
till' suprelJl<' commander. In origin then th(' staff is a 
nCL{"-,.an cll"'ment to command. \nd it ine\'Ìtabh' grcw 
until it" cowred all the problems,. ð('cuti\'c as \",'ll as 
intellectual, that war propounds. 
"\ right concl'}Jtioll ot na\'al "ar "hO\", clt a glance HI(' mdin 
ftmction. IJf a staft nf'c('<..,;;ary to prcpare for it in pcacp and to 
.1(' 11 \\ ith it when it comes, Sea pO\\"('r i
 brought intu bcing 
10r ow' purpn, onl
-to ùestroy the ca po\\er of the l'nCmY. 
]t<; .,ingk ohjectiw then i-- to fi
ht. It mdY be tlnrarted 
of it,; pllrp,,-e, becau;-e the I'lwmy has it in hi... power to \\ith- 
tlraw his forc<< 
 from the "('a and to piau' thcm \\ hcre 
pa 
power cannot reach them. The na\'y that i
 dcnied battk 
must then procl>('d to "eÌle, 0.;0 far a<; is po

iblc -all the .ld\'dn- 
1ages that YÍCtOIÌOlb battlf' would ha\'e gi\'en, .1ml to inflict 
upon the enemy all the disadyantagf''' \\hich, hy defeat, Ill" 
\\ould ha\'e incurred. The ad\ antage gaincd by \'ictory an 
Ireedom to U"C the 

a, the ahility to invadp directly or 
indirectly, immunit,. lrom the threat of invasioTl. The'di....- 
.l(h'.llltage of defeaf is a 
iege wJùch thc \"Íctorious tlc(.t can 
inflid by blockade. Bllt it i
 an error to suppo
e that the 
jl!"tification of a blochadl is th,c gradual 
'lpping of tll!" 
t'1lC'my's ciYiI endurance and militm \" stIength cffected by the 
stringenq it creatc". The real military ju<..,tilìcation of .L 
blockade is that thc. disad\'antagc; of this strin
enc
' \\ ill 
,'ompel the cnemy to fight. [herc is in thcory-.llld all till' 
tacts of history support it-no po

ible alternati\ c' to fighting 
being the primary pm po
e for \\ hich naYic') p"i
t. 
It follows that, if the Ceneral 
taff is tll mentdl extensiun 
of the chid command, 11ghting must ht the onh cOllcprn of 
11)1' most impurtant ,,'ction of "t..n organi dtiun, .. \\'dr." 
;;.Üd dn \m.'riean gl n. I.d, .. Í
 lighting, .l1111 hghting i hilling-.' 
\t sea it mean... the 1'llIplu)l1ll'nt ul \\('dPUII ,hil,th in "hip 
fur the dc:)tructÌun of the UlLlll\ 
 \\CLlpl..U-C.1ll\.lU.... ,:>hil--'c, .1ud 


- 
o
h
r defence,; of. his --ea furce' S
." ar thcn is primarily.an 
affair of the chOIce and ust- 01 \\edpOn,.. For practical pl'r- 
pose... ther: arc three na\-al weapono.;: the gun, the torpedo 
and the mUle. The' guns in practical u... ' in the Briti"h } l
ft 
dlon(' arc \"cn' \'arious. Th('[c arc anti-submarine pdtrol 
boats armeù \\lth tweh e pound"r,; and. \Tn "maller wed pons ; 
and b
ttlcship" .
nd battle crui"prs J.rmed \\ ith Is-inch guns 
a
ld, If Hnnour 10.; to be tru'-'teel, "ith I.1rger \\e.1pon 
till. 
) 01 pl'do<,,, \'an' a'" do glll1o., hut to .L Ie,>s degree. .\nd there 
.Ire "l'\ ('I.tl h P(.s of minl, dntl depth Chdlgl.. In 
ekcting 
the armament for am: parlicular ,;hip anù in detailing dm' 
particular 
hip for an) particular operation, two intelkctuð I 
tunction
 mu'-t bc e"erci
ed. There is the choicf' of the 
\\papo/l and pre...cribing the method of its u:,c. .\nd, in"q}Jl- 
ilble from thes<, t\\O i,., the third--the de"ign of tht' ':>hip thdt 
i" to carry the \\'capon. \\ hat i
 true of guns is true of 
tOl pedoes, mine;; and depth charg.
. It is h.Irdly lleCCS
ary 
to add that in all war the "cienc.. of the u..... of \\capons is 
twofold. It ha
 an offen
Í\'e and a dcfensi\'e side to it. \ ou 
mu<:t master your weapon for the purpose of attacking the 
encm,"; you mu
t ma<;ter tlJ(' dcknsÌ\'e means the enemy's 
nse o"f the: weapon impo
( ; npon "ou. .\ccording, thercfòre, 
.1-. circumstance,- make th<, use of ònt or other kind of w('apon 
]ikcl
' to be predominant by your own forces or by the enemy'
, 

o will thr: '-taff grade the offensÎ\ e or defensi\'c aspect of ib 
pi ('para tions. 
The general th,'ol
' behind the Briti...h pre-\\ ar conc<,ption of 

ea pU\HT, \\.1<; that "'0 long a
 \H' P(\

"""cd a battle flcet 
<,,,ceIling in lll1mbero. the combined fll'ets of 0111 our prub.Lble 
enemil...., and cumpu:,ed of unit... c.leh indi\'idu.lIly more 1'0\\ ('1- 
flll than those any enell1:'-' W.1S kno\\ n to be prePJI ing-, \\l.. 

hould not onl
 be perkctly ,..afe from mn'al dde.Lt, but \\uuld 
in .LlI probability not f'\ ('n h.t\'e to fight for 
.Lf,-t\, 101 t)le 
e"cdlent n'.lo.;on that 110 I'nl'my not .Lb....I)lutdy de"pcr.tt( 
woul<l pro\'uke ..t conte<..,t in \\ hich the odd:> \\ ould 
be hopd(':,<:ly agdÌIbt him. Our theory of war, thert.. 
tOLl', \\'dS genetally that the enemy's main fore<< would hdve 
to I,e('p tq their harbours, If'd\'ing us free to carryon the 
transport of troops and to l'm}Jloy our 0" n .1nd .-\llil'd and 
::\eutral merchant ship,; in supph', practically a, if no clll'my 
na\'al forC'.. e:o.isted. If we test this theory by the two prin- 
ciples laid down abon namdy, that flceb exist only to 
tig-ht and that in pre pal ing for thi!-o, regard mlbt b(' had to 
the ...pedal weapon cach side will rely upon, \\ <' 
hall, J thin!.., 
notice d very cmiOlb contradiction in uur ronduct. For our 
theory being th.tt \\ith a, battle fleet .b big a- um,;, neither 
the enem'.'... main Ik('t nor am' of hi... melchdnt men- could 
e\'cr put to sea eXl'ept upon some. dcsperaÌl ad\'entun. 
when it would IJb\'iou...ly bc our ubject Ìl' de...troy him. 
\\ I <:hould han' }JIaced our m.1in rdianct on our I,!ngcst range 
"capon to <'lIect his ùc,;truction. For, C'- hypothesI., the enell1
 
would geJ1('rall
 be iugiti\(.. OUI first care thl n "hould ha\'e 
heen tIJ haH' brought uur battle...hip
' gunner
 to the bighe
t 
pe1f('ction, and hence to ha\'e exhalbtl'd our c,Lpacity fur aJldly- 
"i" so as to anticipate <,\'cry condition of action, .md then to 
h.1\,(' t'ntn1o..,ted to the be<..,t ....cientific talent \H' p
I::""ed the 
production of whdteH'r optical, mechanical or electrical device" 
th.tt \H'[(' requircd for owrcoming the difficultics which right 
.mticip.1tion showed \\ ould .11 i
 in battlt. Only so '-ould "c 
ha\'" hoped tu gin- a lugic.1i l'xpre ,..ion to th(' uften,.in' th.'Ory 
on whieh.battlc....hip" are designed. .\nd, con\'('r
ly, .bSUlll- 
ing uur pulin- ot ùri\ ing the I'nt:llI'. \\ ithiu his hdrbours by fe.1r 
ur defeat to ha\'<, 
ncce('dl'd, w( should ha\'e rendered the lM\ al 

un in hio. llands a \\edpOn of which \\T need not be afraid- - 
tnI' it wa
, Jh\a\ s clear that with the .uh'ancc in till' "peed of 
"hip" d.ud in låpidity of communic.ltiuu brought about by 
"team and" irde,-"" tlw neutrali.....tiLo.l (.t ,L battle fleet mu
t he 
follu\\ ('rl lw .m ,t!J....uluÌl' 1'0mlll.llld .f the 
ed in thl ('11,.(; in 
\\ hidl uld '\filer,., u,.l.d it. 
'\'I "IIOUld thcn h.I
 l'luukt-d illtu the pI ,iLilitic of IIII' other 
11.1\ ,tl \n'al-Jon
, ne\\ l'Ulllel
 in tht.. lidd <.1 \\.u, \\T,IPllE
 tholt 
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h3.v,
 re3.Hy duplicated naval W:ir b
' making an under-surfa, . 
a, wf'll a.;. a. suda...' \\.ir po,..;iblt', anti a..;k,-'d ..nro.;eh{.... ,,,h.'re 
th.. ..;tml\" of tht' u..." of tIIt'...f' "l".lpon.;.I"ll no.; in our prep.lratiOlh 
for hoo.;Úlitie..;. \\ t' should h.l'" .....hed nur,;pln,., what i... 
Idt to an enemy doomed to dd!'olt or impot"I1c,' in the \,ar 01 

urf.lC ..;hips? \\ïll under-wolter W.lr help him to redn -s till' 
nalance of SC'a power? [he {'lement... "ere all" ell knO\\ n, 
and h.ld long hcc'n f.lmili,lr. Th.' tf""tbu..k..; on torpr,doe..., 
...uhmarine" anò mim-..; that .."isteò before the fatdul fourth of 
Am::uo.;t will no douht all nef"d ('XÌt"n"in' re" riting, But theT<' 
\\ ill b. no m'<:,d to r. ...t.ttt' any fnnfl.m1C'ntal thpOT\' (If the 
emplo
 ment of the:;
' weapon,... " 


Admiral Aube's Doch'ine 


For o\-er thirty Yl,lT..; It ha..; been a commonplac( among,..t 
nay,ll \\Titer.. tlìat the new t.lement introduced into na\ al 
war hy th.. torp('(Io W,!,- a form 01 attach -a,;sumed to he 
111 ('e ";drih fatal in each in...tance, "hen brought h.,me -almo,..t 
irnpo"'...ihlt' to a\'oid, bec.1u.;e mack b\' an agent cPjoying the 
magic giit of im i,;ibility. That a maritime n:ltion could 
he defeo1ted In \\olr by bringing ib sea supplie., to naught, ancl 
that torpedo ,tttack might acÌ1ieve this nullification, d.spit. 
,t II that surf,lce ,;hip..; could do, "ere the main contentions "C'Ì 
out by Admiral ,\ube in Iii..: folmou..; pamphlet..; of 11:;85 anti 
JX<;'b. The submarine arlded no new'principle to Anbe' 
theon". It onl\' subo.;tituted tJl(' literalh' im'i...ible ,;uhmarim' 
lor th(' virtualÏy im'io.;ihk ,\\ ift torpedo hoat. :Hut, \\ hilt, no 
11o"W principle wa, add..d, a )]lpan,.. ....) folr )]lore dlecti".' ".1"; 
,uhstitutl'd that na\',tl thinker..; and writer, at om
' percein'd 
that th.. logic.ll de\elopment of the "uhm.1nne "ould COJl\'err 
\ube's {{/tent' tie cullrs
 flOm a dream to a working theor
', 
\\'hat then, our po
tulaÌl . a., to "e a "ar on the <.:urfdce being 
.1-. "e ha..-e ,,;,'en, "ere the ob\'iou
 deductions to ,\hich a 
,rudy of under-water craft and undpr-"ater \\Capons would 
hd\"(' kd u..;? \Ye ..hould sureh ha\ reolli..ed th.1t here \\ as 
the only hope of an enemy hopcle
,.,ly di-.ad\'antaged in the 
",ir of b.tttle"hip's and cruisers .\nd ef}ualh that here WdS 
a field in which \'" stood to gain lca,t by the ofjen,;iw, for 
the excellent rea<;on that" e o.;llOuld hel \ t' no target-- to attack 
"\nd, con<;equently, Just as the perfection of long range gunnen 
.;n action conditions would ha\'p heen our dominant pre 
occupation if Wl would de\Tlop of!en!-I\', in Jl( rmal .,ea \\ar 
to the full, _0 too it ,>hould, in tlw abnorm..lI \\ ar beneath the 
"<',1, havt he('n our main purpo,,
 to have preoccupit'd our- 
,-dn . "ith the defensive. But, a'" .tll t'1(' "orId knows, "e 
;
 t gunneT\' take l3.re of it"'elf, setting our main tle
 t to a purely 
dc1ensiH' rôle. .\nd we leapt into the '.m in de\"('lopin
 
the submarÜw and long range torpedo, torcing the pace which 
our enemy was bound to follow, and then neglected to prepare 
,'\'cn the most clementan- ot counter ll1ea..,ur..5 to med the 
\\ eapono; w.' had forged ãgain..;t oUl"oeh-, , 
:\0 organi!-ation preparing a na\ v for war which had in- 
duded a "ection for the ,tm1\- ot the technique of \\t'apon, 
could pos
ihlv h.n- f...ll,'n into two blundt'rs so glaring and 
di..;.btrou, a.; thcse two ha\'e prm'ed. "\nd Ìt was becausc 
the Churchill \\'011 Staff of 191'? et an enormous number of 
oftic('rc;; and cln k.. to \\ ork on plan" of war" ithou\ reference 
to tlL n1Pan" bv "hich those pl.ms were to be put into effect - 
{or the <,taft "a..altogether ",.'\eft'd from thL stud\, of weapons, 
that'i.;. the 
tudv flf fightmg, that i..; the whole purpo..;e for 
which fl(eb ('\:i<;t !-th.lt \\t' (hift..d into the gn.at and 
h lIolnlou confu,ion flf ho" tilitie' wholl\" unprm idl'd with 
tilt" tir,t t ......ential to .,ucn .... 
\, (' \\ cnt on in thi.. mud dIed and happv-go"luck
' wa\', 
karning- nothing from the ominou..; f.iilurl to 1I1ah.. hit. at 
the l'.1lhland bland,> amI th" Dogge'r Bank aft.Lir, blind to tIll' 
appalling k... -OlbOf Gallipoli, until Jutl.md nude it cl('ar ..\'('n 
to the It ,l...t ob,>e1"\-ant that mode.rll long r.lUg.. gunnery, a, 
,'"emplitic'd hy th(' two fleet" in action that d.l\", \\ac;; ,Llmu t 
.Lltogpth('r impot('nt. Then another year p l
sed, and WI' 
lound that ju..t a" fort\" hattle<;hip..; and h.Ltt", cruiscr.. ("(>Hlfl 
not, in a '>la. action la...ting from a quart.'r to four till eight at 
night, make hit, enough tu rlio.;ab'" mon' th;m one of th..il 
t\n ntv opponent..., 
o too our othe r 
. a for, 
 , \\ er
 altogf.tllt'r 
llIJ.l.hlc' t.) 1'1'Otl'ct our Ill/'rehant o;hipping from the uhm.lI iIlP', 
\ , t that th, attack would hl' e\:actl\- what it \\.' . tlilre h.HI 
1I.>pn, it po ,ibll' , e\'en Ie, :; doubt, th,m that the gunnp1'\' o( 
th(' fleC't would fail \\'11('n it came to battle. For the (;l'rn1d1l 
threat of ruthlcs,> under-water .Lttack on tlw lar a { <t sc.Llt 
which (
('rman\' could prepan, w, , specific.illy gi\'en "ilhill 
kn day.. of our h('.lring that \'on Sr( '., '>quadron h.ld hel n 
fit- troyed, anti had been rephttt'd a!{olin and again ill th, 
int('T\'enillg month,;. E\'en to tho,>(, then, who hall nr.t 
the intelligC'nc. to realio;(. that our enemy \\uuld inl'\ itabl 
adopt tlu' Aub.> theoT\' of \\ar beL<1U
t it "ol,> the unh (olin 
of \\ar op('n to him. tl; encmv', d.ction-, no Ie than lii pr-" 
fe.'tly frank \\ drnin" ....hould ha\'e hrought I nlightenm nt. 
\\ hv werp all w, IlIing:; a to thp illpfticienl r of our 
\lllnc r\ 
.md the \"Ïrtl1al 1-. "i-tenc( uf an olnti-
ubm.,rith op.:-.mi-.J.- 


tinll con"i
tt>lltk ignolffl th' an--",.. i oln-iou". Thf'r.-' 
W.h no t.Lf1 Ikilartm( I1t t.. pint out t.. thf" dlid .ommanrl 
"holt WH. tIw right ml-'t h. (\.. 01 n-in': tlu gun, .-.r \\ hat tolIl'wHl 
troll! thr Plh'm
 ,'mplo\Íl1 the nght mdlu"l -lor hi... pt1tp(l...
- 
01 using the torpf'do. 
nIP "'htem of _\dmiraltv admini,tration under which 
we llold .;uftered -ince 1l)O-{ th -.\ "km 01 autoCTae
'" 
\\ a, n .lrilv n >ponsibl.. for the . mi..:fortuuf '. The 
,ice of autoCT,.,è\' io.; that it... action..: cannot be impd.rtiaHy or 
authorit.lti\ 'h" rp\'il \\ "(I. In th ph, r(' of Ó,'il govermnent 
it bn ,." inju,..tict ami inefticif'l1t. In the Xa\'y it brt'
l 
indhLÍ('nc
 becauo.;,' it did injuo;tic. to the truth. In ci\ tl 
.1Hairs the humaner p. op"'
 haw' prl'Íf'TTed democracy to 
autocraC\-, her HN' the\' righth- .put ju
tict to the individual 
.b till hr
t ,arc vt thL Statl
, and be(,lU";
' justice cannot 
prevail "herL ... gm ernment'... action cannot be reviewed. 
\ ou (.1nnot admilÜ..kr a 
f'T\ice like the :\a\"\' democratically. 
that io.; by allo\\ ing thL' indi\ idual..; composing it to elect thèir 
otticer..;. But \ ou can 
..CltTe that juo;tio to the truth- 
and incidcntalh to th. individual..; that a(h-ocate it-;;:hall 
pr('\'.lil by 
eeiì1g that th(' trained intellect"> of the sen"ice 
aft emplo
 cd imj>l'r,:onalh and imparti.1l1\- to ('"amine every 
main (kp.lrtun> ill polk, . 


Command and Supply 


rourtecn month..; ago the Commander-in-Chief of the 
(;rand Flel t I)('came First Sea Lorrl and brought with him 
\',Iriou,; officer.. re"(,ntIy unckr llÍ
 command. But he m.lde no 
change ill "\dmiraltv organi'.1tion. It." t\\O main òerecto.; 
remained. Command and Supply or, a" the otìicial phra.;e 
hac;; it, Operoltiuns and 
Iaintpnance, were .,till muddled 
together. And then: \\a" no Staff. five months of this 
regime ren'aled total failure. La...t 
Iay came 
he tirst recon- 
;;truction. In .July 
ir Eric Geddes becamp FIrst Lord, and 
we hayp just 
 'Ii the recon...truction completed. fhe fir,:t 
--tep wa<; a real effort to "eparate Command and Supply, but 
it wa__ the onl) ad\'ance madt'o For not only was the organisa- 
tion wrong, but it had been worked by the dynasty thdt had 
ßm'erncrl uo.; ..;ince 1904, \\host inadequacy for the ta
h "a<; 
prO\ed, not onlv b\ failure in the field, but by their content- 
ment with a s\...;tem that, even if energetically worked, would 
have made succ("-, difficult. Critic" "elcomed "ir Eric 
Gedde-- and Sir Ro<;
I\"n \\ emyss bf'cau
e they hoped the new 
organisation would be worked in a new spirit. The\" al,:o 
hoped tor the completion of the reorganiqtion and for new 
men to operatL it. \\'hat ha..; ju.;t been aCLompli
hed i..; that 
the reform.; of I.bt 
lay have b{ 'n carried to their logical 
conclusion, 
1 "aid at the oubet of this paper that historically the genual 
...taff dplÌ\'C'd from the organisdtion through "hieh the Com- 
JH.1J1fler-m-Chif'f in the field could emplo\ the numerou<:: and 
\ olliou,> units that compo:;ed his fOlces, and tha.t it
 gro\\ th into 
an impt'rsonal brain force, to co,.er the whol(' fidd ut \\.11'. was 
an after dewlopmem. It i.;. the fir...t of thL ta < of !-.taff 
development that "cern..; to hl 1.:ali"ed in th change... 
announrL'd last \\cr-h. I mpan b\ thi..;. that the Fir..;t Lord 
ha... not attempted the construction of a com pick staft on 
...dentifte line:-; mC'thod and t('rhnic ar" not pro\ ided for. 
It i" an urg.uÜ--atilln creah'd to deal with the Jmmd\iate 
diffindtips ot the da\ and to (\Pal \\ith them immedidtdv. 
,\nd 0 far .L... it gOl':'. hoth in th.. division .lI1d ubdi\-isiün (-If 
tunctions and ill the choio' of ofticpr< to pre<::ide ovel lhe 
\ ariouo.; hr,lIlclw , thl' work 
l'ems to be ,'xl.'edingly w..ll 
dOlle. Thi., i.; not to say that there art' 1Iot both inclu"'ions 
.md l'"clll,>ion..; \\hich in th(' fir:;t cas, surpri ',and in thl otlllr 
(h..;appoint. But tIn.; after all i" ine\'itahle and, "hile we 
may b(' sure that the Fir"t Lord', new ,..cheml' of work is 
int. nded to be the foundation of a permanent fabric, "e can 
hp cqu.Llly o;ur" that "uch a fahric "ill call. for .a continu.Jl 
..hange in p. rsonncl a.; th(' ne1:"ds of the "1ÌuatJOn and the 
.lptitud..", of different oftìcer" arc reveal..d, 
fo a great .'\:tent no doubt the most ntal prohlems of all- 
tho"{' that arisp in . ,ttJin
 the usc of "lapon while not 
,..p cilìcalI
 prO\'ided for in thc' ne\" arrangement by new 


Increase in }.Jrice 
TIIF Price of Land 6- Waler will be raic;ed to 9d. 
heginning with the issue of February 7th. 
In addition to the usual articles on military :lnd 
na\'al affairs, there will be a number of new and 
interesting features. 
\Ve particularly request all our 
have not alreaqy done so; to place 
rei!ular delh ery \\ ith their newsagent. 


readers, who 
an order for 
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I cJ r' rfmcnt 11 '\ II'" It nlJt aitu 'th", ne ted, 
II bl"t] I 1..1 1'1' hahh IPP' l thJ.t hi mnl m: 
lJin'd, .1 , roup vf mln It i- JI.. ,-'" ""lratilJn to (aH 
hrilliant-"..orking undl'r th.. Dl'put, Flf
t LUld and the 
Deput) .md A ',tant CI,ieb of th: 
 H'al "'taft to
ethpr 
\\ ith theil s., t>ral e'-pert ,'......I.;tant" In . lCh department- all 
ot tllPm fn "h from 'a. '-puipnce and m<,
th' (1f fort\ year 
01 au, or Ip
, mu"t from their O\\'n I' _,onal l,nO\\ ledp- 
and from thL'Ir man\ i.,ciliti" for lummlllli, .1fing \\ith tho 
" ti\'e1\ lncar',d 111 opel,Ition , ha\!. at their dispoo;al an tilt' 
1 chnilal k
o
\ledge ,Illd all the fcchniloll d,,\'dopmcnt
 th"t 
th n \\olr hac bIOUO"')t about and that thfjPfon thcÌ1 plan 
and a(h ilt-" \\ ill];, p< rfl tl:-' in aCLord \\ ith the po""ibiliti, 
..f tl1l' -hip'" and \,(.Ipon.... the\ ll'COIllm' ulI to 1)(' cmpl<?,'(:rl 
for putting till nl L1I into. .11 ,. Rut It i... donbtful It 111 
..ny d. p.1l tmLnt ,I n.1\. I ÌI chnique it i \' I',' to rel
 1I!)0!1 ,l!I ' 
, l,t'lll'l 11 imman net of this \'itall
 important tonn t,f wI...dom 
\\'t' mlFt n')t forg! t that at Gallipoli thl' na\ al gum, \\ {'fl' 
to pel furm 
 quitt, impo sible ta,.,k 
m th ad\ ic(, 

 ::\11. 
("mrchill told 11 , of the gunnery adns"l at thL Admlralt
 
., lhe br,t th.Lt tll \\odd po
- TII failure of the mo"t 
amhitiou" of .111 ,It, [hurchill'
 \\ar plar.> \\a" pcrhJ-P" the 
It'\t'nge of fah tl mo"t thoughtll > I f all his blundero; a
 
an adminil.. Unl\' cight,-en month, Iwforl' h.' kill 


b.,I.Islkd from thp Admiralty or ,ani dtiOIl th um of II 
-pel'1Or f Ta I ,,_ t Prarti...' th I.nl\, elf'ment HI the whok 
or".lIli"dtiull, \\ hich the geniu of ,l pn:\Íuu huld r ot thL 
Illspector"hip had dt\'doppd into _ highly perfecL example ot 
\\hat a staff d,'partment ",hould hI:". It w. th dep itorv, 
the acti\'1' fte('t' ,perienc l , lud<:mf'nt .LIld \\ .lnt , to-tIll' 

lIlInerv m. th Jd... fhp Rriti:-h Flf'et had fhed mOrl' roulld.. .It 
hattk plartie targ. t.. Undf'l th., upef\ i ; of .Ihlt'l .'ud 
keelkr gunnerv officel:, than an\ flu t In tli \\ rId 
,b.' 
of men ould ha\ I' b n more "lIsiti\ l' tG thul f.lÌtur
 nor 
het
er a\\arf' t.hat it \\d" CdU d b\ th inad 'qUJ of th. ir 
'lUlpmpT1t. ",on' ( 1uld nf'tter indic.lt the lint.' \\ hi
.h 
rn',;rL

 ",honld b(' mall, :Hut thl' Admir.lIt,. li(l not I,II( 
Ilow to u tl1(' only -taft dl'n1"nt it pr --I - Th, Ital taint 
of adminhtl...,w' ini.dlihilitv madl' thl' Ill' l',i
1 or .L 
criti( I'\..n if hi.. :'\(1\ ice' \\,.lS not fOll o \\. d, mtolel.thl, to tIll' 
II or bllr
 
nlfat
 that crnd tht dUtO' And :\Jr. 
Churchill \\ }wbuaded to abolich the office J ..
 to "iknl'e 
(riti( i"m. The Gallipoli f.Ülur folIo\\ d inn itabl\', 
Is !t no
 probable, jc i
 not at an) late PI' ,ible that the 
er"d
lOn ..t bI,Ulche", eqUl\'alent to the old III n, ctor"hip, t(l 
d
Cldate the m.ethod c of w-ing \n'apor,
, might not. ('\'en ..t 
tIll" lat. d.ltl'. gl\'( ns prompt n ,ult
 \\hich would he Idlected 
in tilt' tiuhtin,., POW( r of the ftl'd
 \RTHt'R Puu]
. 


Leaves frolll a Gert11atl Note Book 


The Cult of the Theatre 
T HE theatreo; in Berlin- and in \ï nna-an' uld uut 
"'\'pry night. I)ricp
 ha\ e been I.Ü,nd to what the 
German them-,('1\ I' rail, ndalmIs h. ights. .\nd 
,et it is as difficult to obtain a "...t a
 an ouno ot 
bntter. 'The Berlin rom .;pondent of th \ïenna Zeit, fur 
.I.ishe, the c\:planation for thi" ,'urion' fdct. In the iÌr,t 
pIa ,tIll' demand for enjuyment is a" "tronr in Berlin a" th 
dl'mand for food. rhe 
olrlier.. from tl. front coming hom
 
(,n ka\ ' dr i,., to b.... amll"ed; the pl'Oplt; at hOllie, thoroughh 
, 1 èd ( th, 'melanchoh busine '. lIf holding uut, arl 
. '1u.dh i.,h'nt on pleào.;ure. In till' "ond plan "ocial 
h' in Berlin i
 fluit( (lead. ThL' 
horj. of meat, l..lkt..., 
h r .lIId oth r drink"', molt( , it imp' ....il>l, to entt rtaill \\ith 
.11\ IlOp' uf attracting olle's hit'nd .lIId im it.ltions to dwp 
I L .dtel supper haye prun'd unpopular D.mcing in cold 
Juunh ..... out of the quc' tion, and 0 'loLl life in Berlin l'on- 
centraft . on the theatrl' 
The fare io.; C'ertainl) abundant tho11gh re\'UI' i., olppa- 
rLntl" unkno\\n. So i
 the 
pecificJ.lly \\ar pl.IY, .-\ gldnce 
at the "eddy programme of the Bprlin theatre
 ..hows plent\ 
IIf \ aril'ty, suitable for all ta"tt During the first week ot 
tht, YI'.lr, for instanc , the Berlin citi7C'I,< might IlPal at tl\f' 
"per' .. TI\(' Barber of Sl'vill,' on "\ltmcla\' .. TIIP ::\ki...Ìf'I 
'ngf'r .. 011 TUf-=.da\', and" rhe "\I.mia ,,' I;. Jï :am .. 011 tIlt 
\f"nd:1\' follo\\ ill(' Thl'I<" wert' \ l'l.ll da-,.,iLal play , in, 
.-Iudin, .. The :\IL'r[\ \\'in 
 of \\ïnrl<.or, ' and a ho
t of lIlo(krn 
.-om, th" fUI the ñlO
t pal t problem pia) hy well-knm\ n 
aut hOI 0;, 
It is felt tllo1t the . joys lIould al- J h brought \\ithin the 
l' Ich f)f thr. } \\ell-to-do, \\ho cannot .tftord the pleaqlfl'- 
I)f th tht IÌlI. .\ nE"\V org,lI1i atiun ha, therefore come illto 
h
'inu, und r thl ...t\"]p of ., J[,IPPY E\ ening....," for th, purpo" 
ot pll)\'iding mu<;icJ.I .Llld dramatic ,ntertainment for the 
ma"s, " of Bl'rlin. HE'rman 
n(krmann J.nd Lud\\ig Vulda 
arc olmong the patrcm
 of thp socict
, and their appeal for 
fund" i.. inteH ,ting 1 dding for the lIght it sheds on the con- 
dition- l L Ide in th
 (,Plman 'dpitai. "To hring a ]ittll 
_1'Idnl mtu tlil 
 ;" tcnCt' of tIlO". who an oppre
"ed bv the 
, ,lCI "'11> ù..,rknl " ('old and the deJ.rth of clothe- 
i- th, J.lm ')f tii Happy E\ ening " Society, , A 
'\\ lImn 'h ill
 pent .Imid!-.t wannth anä light and 
bught!'1 11M\' 
dJl tt th, Jl
" trL'l1gth lit '.In' for h( .1 in 
\\'ant and dtpnyatH 


Polygamy 


Ih Gf'Tnl:tl1C; appmr to hI' gn lth' :111Jl(H d It the :1('('I1<;a 
tion<:; leyelll'(1 Ulht thL'm 111 th,' pi!' III th, \\.,rld th.lt 

uggf'stion to I'll( mr:l
 poh 1m' h.Ld 111 I'n r.\\'I'1II ahl
, if 
not oftìci
I1'. r,-
ei\'('<l ill tJ, F,lth..1Ianll. Thl H,rlill/ 
J ageb/.at!, \\ hich ma\ h <1. rib I. J. model,lt., <lIld l' p.,.'1 
able daily, doe" Jlot df'll\' that tIll lIlt..f polg
 arp\ n..t 
l1nkno\\ n in GL'rm.tn'- hnt it Ii rial . fh. t it i' limited to 
j w fJ.natic, who" of.. :nih Iii III.tkin thl 
:ldmi. . 1n it ml'nn nn]" tho I . 01 {J.ni _.Ím ,i' II1d,,(l 
jor th, purpo....(' 01 iorpr0\ in
 ,md iliLrt ,....Ïi-, tl, t; 'IJr ,n 
1".lI't II) Th. "Edf'll' 
 ,ttlpm, nt, I \ II! \lId-da lniOil 
l.1 The Hammer lonl.'uunit. 11, C'lm Il L." 
u, 


for R., Ilel l{jon, (5) Tht; Xe\\' Ord( f Templ:tr;;, an,l If)) 
The .\II.ma Socid\' for the pr,-,p
""atron of Flcf' Lov\. 
fhe /-fer/ill r Fa! 'blat! io.; at pams to minimi ,the infhu 11"_ 
of th. bodi
 and in 0 doing reache
 the height of ilil- 
pL'rtinelll 'b\" a .'rting that the man \\ ho i. to blame for tht 
ill... i the Engli.,hman, Hou"ton "tewart Chambo rlaÍl. ! 
Chamberlain an Englishm...ln! \\ hat,- f'r hi.... origin m;"l I 
been. there I littl(' pithf'r of the BritoTl or the HI it I
I, 
outlook about him. III' him",,]f daim'> to be L (;prman " tli 
purest tyP( and is devoted to the hi :11L....t (;erman i I 
idpal", I'mplified in th( stripping ban' of Bel<::"ium, th
 .1 
of hospital ship
 amI the poisoning of \Velk Yet thi. 11 n 
1 dubbed rnp-li"h \\ hell it suit.. the (,enn.1ll hook. 
) el .motht r in"tal1l, i... \'f'I\' in tructi\'( ..f (; 'IIII.ln ml'n- 
t.lftt' TIll' Frankfurt, r 7.átulIC:, commnlltinl nil 
fr. J 10Ft 
C;, m.." Idt'l,'nLt tu the (;,'rman cololli,., L11 atÌl'n- 
tion to the demand of th.... Engli..h Prl'mil'l th.,t th, Í.ltc of 
the natÍ\ t , shuuld bl' determined b\' their u . n chui, rhl' 

outh German journal is agha"t at thf' pn ,.11. "Prp- 
"umably :\fr. Lloyd Gl:.orgt:: means" it ar({u .. that the nativ( 
of the German colonic'". should f')"l-JfI'"'> th'-'Ir \i '\h \\hilc y. t 
British troop" are in occupation" That \\uuld never do, 
Yet while l\Ir. Lloyd Georg!, 
 \'en a(.:onlin
 to flIP ], ralll'- 
fur/a 7.á/1/Ir' only << pre umahl
 " dt ,ir th tIll' G. 1111,111 
(;0\ ernnwnt :1rtnrtlh" claim- ,imilar I ir-ht i'l (ollll:1nll .111.[ 
J ithuani.1 , 


Call to Repentance 


F.lr Ightl'd German app
ar to r,ali.... th, hOyde 
this attitude, and th y ar tri\'in to fl all tlleit fellt 
rountr\,ml'n to their scno;. , ^m"I'
 ,uch p,opl, prid' 
place belong, to I{udolf En, ht I, prof or, pllill JplH 
theologian, une of tIll' kw own 01 lII(kpendent "pirit in (;, 
mam. In.l Chri...tm.l" Illt .II!' to tht ld"1 of a Hamhlll 
 
papèr, 11(' ple...lds for .111 und, tJ.nclin" of the lleIllr 1\n,1 
,et l"ven Euck n sp
'ak \\ ith rond.. en"ion. Ih, \\ tr h. 
ho\\n .. that our opp(.,nent:; are morp 
apalJle than \\ u l"r 
.It hr"t inclined to think. It was a common thing aml .... Ih 
t') spl.ak of the English as a nation of shoph.et P h But.L 
nation of shopkf ?pers would never havp bt' 'n a hie to put 
forth such political and military en. rgv the EI'3ho;.h II 
done J.Jl(1 ontinue to do " 
In the alll. \\.lV 'I.l)"imilian H.lI'd
'I', 11111nl1 Ikd ..I' 
more, ur
 r oncilÏation \\1th .\m! riu. On till-> h, in 
in hi" ledure well. , in hi... w L'kl\' or Ill, \\hidl i- nI,\\ 
allow<'d to .Ipr"ar ..Ic:ain. Of PI" idc.lt \\'il

1Il, H.Il(len \.1 it!, , 
" Xe\ t r did thl (
l1lllan people hear an impure word hum 
]Ii... month." Thl' \Va\" to end the \,;11 Ii. ;; h' \\.,v l)f \\.1 hing 
ton, Hardl'n told .1Il amlilllt'( in H, din thr (Ìa\ aftl'r I, ,1 
Chli....tma , ,1'111 ht condmll'd h, .Ipp 'alÍll 
 10 tlit }>eoph' 01 
(;ol'th, and 1)Ürl'r tll . (Jnt! ihnt it, -hat. in (I n...11 nLtillg- t h, 
Temple of Hi(
hÌf'on m fill' pitr of it i llO\\'e, th.lt 
W PtOplt' t.lk H.Lrdl'n t'liou,,1\-. nterlLÍning.I' he i 
TlIt' man who is in rl'alit, all PO\\ 'rful . HlluIt'nhm "IntI 
h( breath a \ 1\ diff,'\{ nt ,pilit. '1>0 nnt kt u t.llk 
much ahout p( " h, tuld ,L lkpni.ttion t j"urnali....t..; on 
DI' 'm]), r :md. 'Onlv \ idof\ It, ld" tu P Th t \\ 
the r. III th r , E:1st, It \\ill b" the o;.llIlt I'l
 '\\h"I\.. Yi, tnl\ 
jJ pt .' all t'rtdin, .lIld th \ \\ ill .'0111.. "II tilt' 1 If 
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f\nly WL pn 'nt uniteù front at hom 
.,,,,
urcd; no ùll' Lall pm ,ibl)' 
natch it 
j.. the appeal that gOf' horn; Eucken 
but voicc,; crying in th. "ilderne"". 


l\lilit.ll ,-jrtnr' I 
frum u
" 1<hat 
aud Hardcn Me.. 


" The Bolsheviks of Neukölln" 


The lat<..1 public ",'n!>>. twn In Gel many I" tl)( ddiun of t11< 
municipal authoritie uf XcukÖlln, ,I pre ailinoh \\I'rkin
 
da..
 di"tIict in Grt:'atel Ht din fh rr .lrt' mam munition 
\\orks,larg p and small, in Xeukölln. and in Ol'dt'r to keep thpir 
workproplt in ,.ood humour. tht Idrgrr "or\..." buy up prú- 
\ j..ion-; and "-I'll tht'm at nominaL rate" to their employee 
t h...reby :o>upplemt'ntir'L tht' --a.nt
 rdtioll;; 
1
O\\t'd h\ t.ht" 
.. lthoriti. - In "l/kr to obtalll tht'-' addItional "-uppllt 
11 . larg4 r . IIDU rn
 ..uch a the Gellt'ral Elt'ctri _' Company ut 
J3dlin, n 
ardlt -' of the maximum pric, fi"cd bv la\\, pay 
\\ hateycr i" dcm,mded if only they can obtain the pn d"ions. 
\Yhat is the n ;ult? That th. 'muninpalitie.. comll"
 on th( 
market to purcha 'atable for th ir ntizt'n.., are fore, d to 
. "ltbid thr wraith, c')mpanie
, ,,0 th)-, too, e,,-,' j tl 
maximum pric_ , for CI rn and flour, potato! : and, ptahl, 
mil\... and elm . m
at and "'u ,.. Comp< titi III tin 
1 .rome fierc p ; pric
 an" I1t up to dizzy height", and the 
I. w i" brokf'n. 1hi Ila; bcen 
omg on for "omr ...on"iderablt, 
1 im , awl at length th CorpOl..ltion of 'f'ukiilln, Iìndil'
 it" 
I 1..l1I('(, rinu"h .In '\.'d and it COil ('nt .l httle 1\11l'a...', 
I 'par d fm pro.. 'I'tation to tl1f' h.od Controller, a. lon'
 
III 1II0ra.l1dum on th. abll' . [hi ,II tioll \\'011 thl' applau, 
many IX upit-, indl1din n )la"imilian Hard, 11, \\ 110 named 
tilt city f.Ltl1C'rs "th Rol...lw\Ík of 
c'l1ki.lIn 
It \\a.. al.." intI nded to bring the document to the notiL (,f 
th.... Part'-. L d....r of tlw Imppnal Parliam nt and of \ari"II.... 
\'luci
l1x- Ii..... bl ,ide, But no ,"vvne r had the Food Cùntrollel 
" n th nature of tIw m n10rdndum th n h.. prr>hibitf"d it" 
Imblic.ltion on pam of "t'rl pt'nalti, "t 'I rthd thl' 
:::-/)ciali t r; 
ld of it ,md ga\ to tlw \\"prld \\ Ih\t 


The 


it de cribed a., a .. do"um. nt bb,rin
 fbtimony to the "ham'" 
of our a(!," , 11I
ttdd of puuring oil 011 the troubled watel . 
the German Food Controller, who is a JunkCT to his fmg r 
tip , now threaten>> to tak action against corporation 
which have tran" r(;: ,d tht ma'\.imum pric , law-, and if 
nl' 'd bo to clap all their member into prison. Yet th 
GI'mmn, tol
rak ;:'ldl a Fuod Controller! Little wondl'r 
ind 'd that, incrpdible a it may "ound, then' arf' ..till outl\ in
 
}rrt.. in Gdmam \\h r,' th, junkrr.. pav 110 taxI 
Uf'h a 
I" i' ile<;, i,.: thpir.., for 4 .ampl!', in tl1f' town of Ro.,tock 


An Entertaining Story 
To illuo;trate tlu "trait.. to \\ Inch Germano; are put in re/!ard 
to food, th following .ton' \\ hich appur d in tht' Leip i'
i'T 
l"oU 'N' Ïl/lll",of Tanl1ar\ .lnd,ma," he i,,'n. 11 . onh' nen lrv 
to add by \\ 1\ of ("planation t)lat malÌ) tJ\\"n-dwdlel, a 
fl'\\" months agll \\ ould go to thl' countryside in urder to briJ)!
 
home \\ hat tood thp," could obtain. The practice became ) 
(\.tcn.;i\'e that it thT It. - ,d to d 'velop into a public dan
er. 
Thf' polic stepped in and forb"de all "uch 
'\:rursion!>, and 
nuw \\ henevcr t), di, \ t:"r d culprjt, th n only punish 
him everely but in addition "eizn hi ;upplif''', 
o much 
h\- way of introduction The _ ton COnlt' from \\ iedenbn1('k. 
f'ouìltf\' pla"c in Saxony' " 
Tt. hao; henh oh"en ,'d nf Jatc that ]aùi -. nùer a.<; pin s, rome 
IJ\' 
n arh train in the ountn from th(' IlI';p'hbolll in 
IIIdllstrial {'....ntr. ,ll that \\ h_ nthI' depart h, the ]a... 
t r,Iin In th(' ('\ ('mn o the\' haw' hß
"II1(' \\Ondr01.-. stùut, III 

peciall\' 111 th(' 1)''';1 11)(' in -ul.lr hape of tv.!) snch h, r.. 
rnus< d the slIspie i('1l "t a nlJlstablt" ,\110 enteled into ,-on- 
ersation \\ ith the \ nN But th a
itatil)1l of the ladil ; 
and their rontf'1.dirtnr} "tateme nL only .nfirmed +1. 
 
officer' 
 SU
pl' Ion and he arre 1 them :\1 th p 
 
.,tatIon the Iddi. , were.. " Ârch'd. uld it ,. di o\"ereù that 
ont:" owed her aprarent stoutnl tL 
n pf\unds of Jl] .tt 
J(J a quantity of butter concpalprl nnde r her 'le thm,":, \\ hl l . 
th(' other had on a blonsp \\ hich \\ as , 
 maùe that fifty 
nn .- uld be 
afeJv nnlf'(l \\ Ithin it. 


Husbandmen - II 


By Cel1turion* 


I T W:le: onl' r.f the I.1Ìt' autumn <1:1."" whl'n t11(' " wind- 
falb of the urcl
ard arL I ,ltlu r....d into th<:' cider-pre 
and the farm"ard I" fillpd \\ Ith th<:' aroma of the poman 
'\hen the last 
hLaf vf Irn has bo en harvc,ted upon thl' 
staddle and the findl 
pel. has been dri\"n into the thatch, 
\\ hen the .. lands" are ploug] d and c1l'an d of couch under 
t he teeth of the dr .tg, and thl l..l rt h i... dn: .d for tht: )\\ ing "f 
thr. "inte r Whllt, \ r J "un "hon through the autumnal 
mi"t-= of thr' mornin' d\"f'mg tlwm to a flagrant glow; in th. 
I ,r tli... flit till. fan- h.1 '(1 dm "tood out in .1 ..harp hlacL 
-:,IIIIII"1t(' upon tht' '! ,'II of ,'al1< m. Thl' fall rlf thl 
I .tÍ \\ f.l a(h ,mc cI, hilt tuft.. of Old 'Tan's HlJ.rd -tIll 
!..m,": 011 the hId ')" Ii\...r fle,,,; a Íl'\\ Ie, ,of briar 
elt 'urahd tllP intril1t.... pattern 01 t\\i t<:,d d(kr. pallid a...h, 
"nd spikl'<l ha\\tI,o,n fh, 011. toudl of bright colour ...anw 
from th(' ha\\ tholl bprrÍ which 'h\\,'d \\ ith the dark crim- 

"n hlh of hlooJ -- n tI]1 lll'dg -t
p... 
fj \\ el("\''-'l1 -),: in th" mOl ninr An old man "", 
, min, th.... h
- 11, lIf 
 'd, utt 'f ill a hablcd barn wh( 
III hI' Jf\\;] uppnrt' lh o.lkldfÍt'r
andti.-beamsfe toonLlI 
\\ :
h , "h" el . Th 01-' n JOtl1 \\a' of tIlt' barn command"d a 
\ i. \\ pf th" fldd" \\hie!. "Iot>('d Up\\ ards from tht; Ldg. of tht 
f.lrm\"arr' One of the h( 1 I w, marked b J df" P fUrro\\ 
,1I1d "Ii< Ilt ridn:c< of 111 \\1\ -turned edrth, .lIl rut with .
 
..tr htn 
 uf 1111(' tI t m rkl.d the \\ork of a skiIlpd plouoh- 
man. A 1.lan \\.1 1.d\ lhcin 
 do\\ nth, middle of unc of tht' 
,. l,tIld.. \\ith a cudl p tl bm.. IUJH
 against his \\ai...l 
in lront of him' hI' dipped hi fi
ht haml into the box, .llltl 
d ribiJlI. \\ith ach! f, p hp t ,ok , "emicircular ml)VLmen1 
\, h hi h;o'ld h' c
th'Iul till 'd in front of him \\ïtlt 
I l lIl, ,,;tur" b 
(\lll' n n had 0\\ n thl - 11111 ,.dd., fUl 
,I thllll' ..nd \ 
,b<::fur", him. fh. re \' a ,lm\ n Ill' thm 
,1I1/llIt thl' 1111'" .nent of hi hand
 ](1 f tat h'Ol1'h I' ".. 
n\,.1 'uin\ out P" ,un th, "!l1 
!"he old m. n at th(' \ d..-( P.III II m"mdlt t.1 
\\,... h hi pru
r< It h 1011 lei It toimt . 'I\.in 
I h,md,' hI' ' lid, fir ..h\t h 1 hi ',Iltn - tI.. l h 
lIIarll'tIl ground toe 11,ml f. r th, drill.. .\nd th, III tra"tlll 
- r don t hold \\ ï em. [h co h 111 xl Ult \. t ht il 
th. kn ld- it IiI., dOli h Th( I ,.11 \ I" well f4 th' 
li....h t , bra h) oil up F:u II I "" But rut tltJ II 
I), n'ell .lnd h' t\\ I h;lr ,h that, bPI 
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The tha'ch, r who wac; mounted on a ladù<:'r againc.f a rick 
ju ,t onbidl' th barn-door look d down. 
1 rUt , old Jarl!
 It he the zamc \\Ì' thatchin/!. I don't 
hold \\Í' the _ n \\ 'tin shMs, If Yl \\ants to kcep a rick 
\\".'rm, ther '
 nothing like a good thatch and the work of 
a m.ln' hands, Hpr, \\ïUiam Tuck, hand mt' up "orne of 
thÛ" 'elm....,. ''-\'Yt., but I for
ot that "ooden le
 0' vourn 
It be a. ( Il'" piec.. of carpentf\, but it can't rIimb 
 ladrl, r, 
I'll "an ant. 
H, d, 'p11l1Nl tlit' 1.lddt'r and nathr'n'<l lip :')111' f
bl ;..[ 
"mh('d tr.1.\"" :1f'1t pit'. foot \\il!c- and till f in 1".__'11 
nd l';]ui,'d t helll lip tll(' I.tddf'f in ., fOIl, d !-íid\. l! \\ n ... 
.L ';;lmttlt- " \rri\ t.(1 at tl1 top, h pwr ded tn I.. It III 
Jlat aU.lin
t th<:' !-Ioping ronf of th. 1Írk. )'t'!'I. >>om, . <J11 I 
nothing \\ ; Iward but th(' tap of IÜ.. malld a;;; h" elm"(' in 
In" .. !-opeh.e,; ot. 1 rt ha d at re ,ular inte[\ al<; int J th, rick. 
I It' \Va' laving thl 'ydm .. likf' the till' 0 a. r()(\t, dch one 
P\l'rIapping the oth('1'. 
nil old man \\"J.tched him. Eli H.iddi 'k dn knr ," h., 
joh .1I1<l mnn mah( dr,' pound. a W l'k .J.t it in th, tim 
fhcltrhu.. bl so .lrce, But mai r n,- \'('1 011 1 ht to hev 
left thuck rick unthatcht:"d all thi" tim... 'T\\<J; Ì/'l1)pting 
l'ro\'id 'nl' .1I1d the justice. I h, rd on a valln, I ", .\ '; 
hlled tw
ntv pound for 't t'other da' ' 
)lLlnwhil.', the object of hi, ori::mal m,ditat, ,hi' , 
Danit.l.. tout bù'" of fifty-fin \\ ; plou
lti.. : tl. tit I 
11""t tu th.lÌ in .\ hich tlk ,0Wer pur",ued the f'\ n t - r, f I ,; 
\\.lO. H( II d pl
c 'd ,I ...tick in tIll' middlt' ot tht' l.lr. 11. t 
th fidd, and 1.'turning to the Ih 
r end had hovk I in I . III 
+ th' plou I HI' had" .j" It j plou
h l)me\\ 1 J. ldr- 
1 "ntel '1; I1h ph'll', ha\ il'
 by all .il1jU ,tl11('nt I 1 
I "It It d ù t.l!I( of nine inrlJ( ; horil"nt II 
 t\\" n tl' 
Ii :I.t \\ h. 1'1 an<l till ""niter, and ;-n,)th l f f 
II h, ! tieall" b( LWI 11 tIIP multi r nd t), Itt0m, till> 
\\ h, d. }f" then ",hift.-d holt in th. JII I (L-II In 
tit pit ,It in I .11l1't th..' pull" ,.t tit.. oU JI 1111'-0 
lune ,h. ton l I, mil,' (,f tll T lloll ,II m h II, J, ,tho r 
\\itlt th I, \ ith th, li'{ht t r 'I that' ,- n. Ith ,l 
I u....h II'. PI, It, 11,,1 d th ploul h < ht:th d 
It It hi ,n th <Ii t.l1It oJ-. 'f\ .It-ion po 1"11 turn 
th 1)1 'I ti,l' . up "1 UPI' f brown t':}rt h, ' .J .../ 
I · III 11 i<l It .1111 "h,'Ie' th PI 
I] I \. th .(Mint-. hOI lnd 
It m.lI'd tilt II' (UI' tiv, th V \\ 
1 nel t,uliu o ,. \\ ho ",\\ù( 
'<Í 
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down npon me (,TN'ping thing.:: di.::int.
rrprl from thr.ir home 
HI tt c:- 
drth b\' the adiull of the pillul'(h. 
, I ht" lorlY do plr1ugh a 
lr
ight \'lIrro\\' to'.lrd 
nr1 \'Torn'arrl," 
. Jid tho old man, .. Though aw nl"'l
r dirt \\ in prize
 a" 
I', .. a rJ..:me. I mind I won a "ih-er cup again
t dirty-dree 
plollghmen in the 
 ear \'Ì'\ ty-fin'." 

o one ht't'ùed the:,e thrice-told tale of hb former prowe;:.
, 
, nd h, reldp''',ed into an old man's ....ilent re\'erie< Hl" turned 
tht' h.mdll ot the swede-cutter \\ith ...low [evolution", hi" 

hnuldt'r.:: bowed, hi..; che"t narro\\t'd, and hi" rij?;ht fnot ad- 
\.UI' tel bdure hi..; Idt. Hi..; breath r'.lme ....hort \\itlt each turn 
rlf the \\hep!, ",0, that he "tood like one of tlw Fatl''' .,pinning 
,ach moment of his 0\\ n existence, There was something 
marmoreal in thl- concentration of his pOSf', as thouj?;h man 
.1Ild machine "ere one, .-\ ....hambling-, 1I1'constructed youth 
1l,1nU'd Jdcob Fox \\as engaged in feedin!; the hopper \Üth its 

lIpph" of purple roob which he did .It irregular interval,.:. 
tlr-t tr immmg. them \\ith a knife, .'::0 that the rffl'ptaclC' was 
. )JIlr-time" full and sometimes empt\'. the ancient man, un- 
mindful -of thes!' gaps, continued to turn blindh' like an old 
,\f'III.ln \\ho drops her 
titche" 
\\ illi.ml Tuck, who sat on a milk-stool splitting ha7c1- 
cticb...; \\ ith d bill-hook, ro" up and looked down at the 
h.ap of hairpin-shap
d ,. .
peke.;" he had prepared for th,
 
th.ltchef. HI' stretched hi" dOT"al musclt'" and emitted a 
Inw ,\hi"tle. 
.. F:\.tra fatiguC'o; I calls it," he commented. "I wi.;;h I was 
a "-oldjt r 1.gòin. I can't abide the \'itth.
.... W folk g!'t..; at home. 
"I hi... \\,11' br"Lld he like the prodigal "on' it be full of thl' 
hll
b..... tlt.lt tht' !-\\ine did eat." 
.. .\w':' ....Iiù the nld man, mcditatin-Iy, rouspd fmm hi.. 
mf .-h
mil'al tr.1nce. "Then-'ll be a mort of pjg-killing thi-- 
"1'011', [ do think. There ain't no oftal..; for 'PI11. .\nù where 'u1l 
'Ih get our b.lcon arter\\'.lrd<" 
.. [rue, old Jarge. The Gf'rmano:. 'un ba\'(' a sight morl' o' 
pi
-meat than U"'-, [ 'm thinking." 
And hqw do ye figure that out, William Tuck 
 .. 
"The\.'If cat one anothef." 
.\1 thi.,. Jacob Fox tllrned a horrified look upon the "Ì)l'akL'r. 
Thl:' I.ltter noted it with mi
hipvou", ,.lti....factinn, and pro- 
, , f'dpd to enlarge upon his theme. 
\ l'
 they he\" a corpse facton where they boils aU thl:' 
f: ad t ()rp
t'" do\\n into dripping to m..k" lardy-cakes. Rut 
till \ .il\\'a
 keeps the spart'-rib for thp oftìcer.....' 
'Th.1t he an ungodly thing to do, -aid thc old man., 
.. I'" (' hI -I'd that eatin' li,-e frùj?;s io; j?;ood for the consumption 
but to l..lt mortal man-come, nO\\, \\ïlliam Tuck, thep 
( I ...n't bplLl\-e ;'uch things.... fhough I do rpml'mber a 
mi....;narv from the cannonba1l i..;1and" a
 did <;ay something 
(",t thp b.ind. Be thp German
 black men, William Tuck," 
.\ye, when they're dead. In hot \\eather. Sometimes 
dlt" tnrn..; green." 
. .\\\ \\('ll. dog eats dog. 1'0\1 must a Seen a mort 0' dead 
cOrps. " \\ ïlli..m fuek." 
.. \ve th..t I haw, IIunderd." Thousands. Stuck m,' 
(ntrenching tool into 'em, same as I might this bill-hook into 
/,h..-ob Fnx here." 
. 1 f t him bide, the poor natural. (a;;;;n't thep "C'e he'..; 
.Ill of a twitter 
, . . . It do mind me 0' when 1 \\ ur a digging 
lip on longbarro\\ I>o\\'n for a part,. of gentlefolk with gIJ.
..;e" 
un th{'ir nÙ:-b, what '\ere stud) ing hl'athen I.m1Ïng. They 
\\ "'re all round u<; "ith their tail., up, ...amc a., it we were digging 
.lut an ùld \ iwn and they a '....alting for a kill. I "trikes .1 
".Ir"en stone \\ith my pICk, and 10 .lIId behold! tllf're \\.IS a 
:-b.dlington a ".itting up a-\\aiting the Day of Jlldgmpnt. 
.\nd he hdd a. lot 0' ft.int tool..; \\1th him to help him cut hi" 
\\a" out \\hen aw 'pers the 1.a.,.t Trump, It did "eem an 
unchri...t'ÌJ.n thing to di....turb tllf' poor "ouI. I u,;ed tel' doubl,' 
lock my door for a month of night., after th..t, thinking hp 
" .!' out-ide a..,king lor a lodj?;ing. Ilk'\cr would do .wv more 
(Jigging for thosl' oulel 'new....y' folk-a-poking their no....'" 
into othr-r people'., sf'pukher,:, Theft' be lots of 'pm up tllf're, 
i<ùmJ.n..; .w Britons and other hi tthen folk- all a-waiting, 
1 du often think \\h.1t .1 lot of 'em be waiting like that out in 
Fr.w -poor soulo.;, Do they givc 'em Chri....tian burial, 
\\'iI1iam ruck?" 
.. lumtimt- They has' em all n'gi
tercù like pari
h clerk 
it th,' C..lll hnd 'em." 
. 1 
'ncp, peeped over Chu[(
h-yard wall and, saw par50n 
l-bun mg, mterrupted J.1cob I'ox, as though anxlOU
 to shO\\ 
that hI', too. had as..;isted on such ceremonial occa....ion..;, 
. \,.. \\ore a white surplus and '.lW :,aid: 
. \"hes to ashes, ùust to ùust, 
If God '\on't ha"e \.'C the rle\. il must!' .. 
.. Tnlo', most tme, and weH....pokcn .. ;,..Iid old Jatgp. .. But 
1 fl.. thinb. \ c've got it a bit miwd up in that mazy poll 0' 
,'"un., J:lcob FOÀ. Xùt but what it bl\in't a YPI"> pion,., 

t ntimpnt .... Death and the powt'r" of dar1.nes" do sef'1ll 
t<o hl abro.tfl III the land, And -;igns 'and portent". I do 
mind me .IS the ,-et). ni
ht .l\'ore \bigJ.il Hunt got new" 01 


till' d.'ath or Ilr'r \'nnngl,t la(1 111 IIIf' war T wa..; :-I-zitting up 
arlll 1 ...ndrh,nh '....t"r,;.1 hLlt l.lpping at th.. \\illflpr. And 1 
Inok..; lip .!fid hf'hold! there "':.IS.J winding"...lwf'f in tile candl.., 
\nrl L knmw-{l a.. znmonp \\.1"; took. 
The conH'r.,ation W.I__ intt rrupted b\' th entranèe 
( the 
toilers of tilt' held... fhe head of Levi (;orlbdll're, a gaunt. 
"inew\ n1.l11 apPl'ared in thl' doun,'a\'. HI" \\'.1"; a "ilent man 

oured by domestic strift', and he plaècd hi" ,>pt'd-lip ,down fJ!l 
the ground \\ ithout a word. HI' \US imm,'(li'ltel\' fonowed lw 
th.. th.Ü.-her, ,\ho \\'.1"; r....pntcd to h, '\\,Irm .. man \\ith a 
I'u,.,t Ofti..." Sa, inj?;' Book, .111(1 \\ Ll" [(...;p ,.tf'r! .Iccùrri.ingh a.. ,I 
gredl authority on high 1Ìnance. LiCh procc('r1pd to pull 
out ot hi,; capacious pocket a largl ,:potted handkerchief, which, 
\\ hen unfolded, dlsdo..;ed thick 
Ii('t'<; of hI', ad and chee"". 
fhe th,ttcher'" ration
 WdC further di
tinguished by the 
pre;;encc of a pif'ce of fat bacon. Edch of th
 other<; in turn 
produc -d his mid-day mt'al and the
 an <;at down, 
lowly 
m.l..;ticatinj?; their food like a CO\\ chewing tl1(' curl. 
fhi..; ritu..li--til "il('mT WJ.-- hroken b
 the entrance of 
Daniel '\ eWth, who procPt"ded to T('mo\'l' two larj?;p incrn..;tation,; 
of 10.lm,' brown ....oil from his hoof-; Thev remained un the 
floor bedrinj?; an (-"act imprint ùf 111,> hob-nailpd "ole.:;. 
" \\ I'll, nt"ighhour,;," he ..;.lid, OCi.lbh'," toim!' to hev' 
a bite and sup. let'" eat, drink and be nìerry, for to"tllorrow 
\\ e tighten.... our }wlt- It thì.. war {Sn on \I e shall all hI' 
tln ned out to gra;,
 fherl' won't bp nothinj?; l'1';;P to cat. \\ e 
-tarn; till' hl'....;t.... and th.,
 11 PI1fI by -.(,In ing- 11"-. TheTt"" 
might \ little nil-r'ab.p for th(' ,attlp, and no h.lrlcy-mml IO' 
the pi... , ,lIIfl I1í'\.t to no nMi/e for thp poultn'. Thprp'!l 
be .1" girt .1. ,Iaughtpr of bea"t";.1 there 1- of men, and \"\ hat 
then: Hey, neighbour s ? " 
".-\ ..,olemn thought, Dan'1. A ,..olt'mn thought, 'ti"," 
ruminated the old man. "TheIl'" Hldckacrp Field a"'- he'" 
heen under root.... thesp ,;e'"l n year, 
tnd i-.; now gi"pn over to 
Wh.lte, and \\hat 'ull the, .l!tle do lor \\inter \ ittle" then? 
T )ie thl mu..;t like humt oftering - 'ti.. a ,acnlicl. .;ure it 
i,. [t do mind me 0' the old time.;:, \\I\('n [ .1\\ onl\" meat 
once .. \\
eJ.... Hut then 'II be a powerflll lot ùf hrm(í, thpTf 
\\ ill. \ ..II mer h(' ploughing up pa<;turp There's littl(' 

cotl..nd' fìelfl a" \\".10; l.tiù down in '79-the year 0' the 
great blight \\I1I'n corn tell to yorh--dree .;hi1lin' .1 quart!'r, and 
the cattlp rotted in tlw fidd..... .-\ terrihle war that W.1., ! Lt 
rdined \ ort..}" day., and ,ort Y night.... and - the corn sproutefl 
in the "hock.:: .lI\d cO\\"; .1Ild shl'cp got the \'luke ill the IiI. l'r' 
.md \\a,..ted ,twav, like a .maid in a decline. \nd h.1H thl' 
i.lrmprs in the pari....h \\,1" sold up. '( In bit, twice "hy, , 
"..II. -, t'other" and thp\, turnro all their ardblp intn pasturl' 
.\nd now the\"\"(' got tn plough it 11{J .lg.lÌn. \\ dl. 'ti,; an 
ill \\ incl a.... blow" no one any good. It'll he a tick time for 
ploughmen. Therp',; Dan",1 as get..; t\\enty-ninc shillin' a 
,\t ph, f \'l a-ploughed .1. hd("[e a cIa,' in m
 toinw with t\\O 
hor"p.... and onlv got twd\"(' ,;hillin' for it. .\nd Oi could (lri\'f 
a..; straij?;ht .1 ÚlrTO\\ a-, anI. man in the pan..;h." 
.. .-\ \ e that \ ou coulli'. \ cvtIll'r," ....tid Daniel :\"I'wth. 
propitiò tingh'. '" \\'e do all kIlow a.... \ ùU lOuld.' 
"Y, .lUd sow too. I do mind a.... ho\\ a,fnre the,;(' seecl- 
drill..; 
nml'd in ì,' a-zowed dc'. n aCT(" 01 rv" \\hich i,; 
elcven ....a("b....., in a da,'. I
\l' tdJ...l- ";tlme In\\Ìng-- ..l1ort ,tep" 
.1Ild a filII h..ndflll 1rùm the ...., cfl-lip 10r . lch 
t('p.... Yl'''' I 
.111 ea"v job ploughing- thi.... 
e..lr, 1).111'1, ..ftl'r tllf' roob. Tho.....' 
root..; ha\'c "l'pn hoed cl.tn,' lIf chdrlock .md r'h'tc" and couch, 
and 
l"\'C no sb.im-ploughing to do. Thl'llI lands a[(
 as dam 
.1"; nl\' hLlIld." 
. Well, there'll 1X' a good timr continI-. for Eli Rurldick, 
..;aid the ploughmall. "I Ie'll hl' thatching dJ..\' in, day ont, 
IIP'\.t ,'pal, \1'11 bp Im\Ïng hOlhPn 70011, Eli. Yl'mu"l' 
11.l,'e ;,l\'ed a ti(h' bit, \\ 'hat do 'l'e put it in, if I may ':0 a'\. " 
" I kndo; it to go,'prnment, ...aid Eli Ruddick, :-hort1\. 
.. \\'elL, it be better th,rn 1,I\'ing yer taknh up in a napkin. 
s,lid the uld man reflecti\'l'h'
 .. But wh.lt I 1.1\" io;, . SPl'lIfl 
it a
 quick as ver can.' 'ìï..; tIl<' end of the \\orld comin
, 
sure it i..... \\hpn' all earthl\' thing,.. 'till pa....s .1Way. Or Jt-nrllt 
to the Lord. I did put an t'\.tra pl'nny ,in th,: plate 1
I;.;t. Sunda\ 
" .\ good hinw..tment, old Jarge, salfl Le
" (Jodbt'her
', 
gloomih- hreaking hi" long silcnl"t'. \ g",]d m\l-;tment 11 
IJl', \.- geh a hUllfh l'rl pIT c.ent. on it. I do minrl that h, mil 
th,'\, 
ing..; in church wh('n thl' -;id{,...II1'.11 conlt'" 1'0\11111 \\ Ith 
, tht: pl..te all loob.ing t'other w.ry, and pn.tel!ding not to ....e,e 
the trfJlI''''r-buttons Wh.lt 
omp 1I,.lk-; drop
 111. Bow dn It 
go? 


, \\'hatc\'er, Lord, We gi\'l; to Thee 
}{cpaid a hundrerlfolrl 'ulL be.' " 
U "'I'll, us brought nothin
 into thi" world. and us can tJ.k,' 
nothing out. Though I ':
lppo
P the "\Imigbty 'ul!. 
llll}\\ 
\\ illiam Tuck to kerp hi" wOOlkn kg. . . . How hI' j?;cttmg on 
wi' that leg 0' \ oum, \\'illiam Tuck 
 .. said the olrl man, f(
r 
whom the olflípr' wooden limb had an inß:\.hal1stibk IJ...;n- 
nation. 
.. Lt b,' a 11 eful tool to he\1! .\ ""TV u-;l'Í1l1 tool. Oi lan 
pl.rnt t.ltfr.... \\i' un... .Them doctor,; c:m do mo,.:t womlt-rful 
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thing" TIJ('
 'II graft and prun

 
 .'lik. a ro...., -bu"h I know'd 
a chap as had half hi." face blu" 11 aw.ty, and one e
,- g-on(' t.. 
kingdom conk -a terrible sight ]\p \\ UI. fill' hirds could ha' 
fIo" n in an' out of his faC(' Jikl' an old ruin. .\nd thl'\' huilded 
'un a nf'W face \\Ì' a gla
_, .',n
 
u a
 hi.;; o\\nmutherwoulel'nt 
,1 knO\\ 'd 'un. The\' could cut up JJ.cob Fox Iwre like butchpr ... 
me<1t and put 'un tugether again, if thpy had .1 mind. .\nd 
makl' quitI' a prett\. man of 'un too." 
" Ho\\ much do ' .. think thp
"d ch.1rg.' ,L hody for doing 
t. 
lr. ruck?" said Jacob, \\ho h.Ld b Tn s.ld'" ill-f.l\'oured 
J\ .:\ature. - 
'" Jacob Fo"\., "aid till' old m.111. rf'prod.\'htulh. 'do.m't 
'I' briw,t ahout that headpÌl"" 0' 
1'lIrn o. It'
 a 
itt of (;od, 
md \ e mun make till' h.' ,t of it. "I J() all kw)\\' \ 0' h, ,I 
,mndt'rful ugl
 man, the uglic"t nMn in th" pari"h, b,lÏn't 
hL, 11eighhour" 
 " 
" .\ye, that hI' be," they all choed. stu
ying hi:, homely 
feature" \\ith clitical attl'ntion. You be a wonderful pl,tin- 
teatured man. Jacob Fo
." 
" "'ell, oi do mind a man a,,; oncf' took quit., a fancy to me 
feature'" once upon a time,' s,tid Jacob, dt'"perately. .. It 
\\ ur a fair-day. and I was a-g\\'ine round thl' bouth... .\ \\ onder- 
lul fair it \nlr. There was zwing." and roundaboub and pef'p- 
--ho\",. .\nd.t gentleman 
 'lling di'mond... at a penn
 apiece. 
.\nd giants and dwarfs and a li\ing ,;kdlington. .\11(1...... 
" Cut the cackle and come to the hos::-",>, Jacob Fo
. \ I 
do take a tcrrible time to 
pit it out." 
.. Ilx- coming to 'ell1. . . .Oi \\ .1.... a-looking under the flap of 
d tent wlwn d. man wi' a lot of "hinv buttons on JIÌ
 ". ,tcoat 
,'atrhes oi hy thp back o[ 1111' ned,. '"\") oung \ armint, 
he "a) ", , ['U ha\"L the ].1\\ of yc for tfl'SPd"S, 
eeing as 
. 
.lill't paid tur admi,..::-ion.' I \Hlr all . a tremble, and I 
\\ent dov.n on m
 kl1('t ;, .n\o teeth "as ,l-chdttering, thinking 
Jïd be hung in 'nze.;; jailfor a maldactor. \nd a looks at oi 
.lIId 7ays all of a Ludden, . l'H Jet ve off if \"e'll bide here for 
,L day \\Ì' me, and do a" I tell..; 'èe. But" if ye doan't, vcr 
life'" forfeit to the Cro\\n.' So I bided, being in his mercy, 
,lI1d 'a took oi into d. painted van and pUb a hor
e-cÇ)llar on 
llIe neck and paints me fac(> and dres"''''' oi up in a hor:--{' , 
hide and makt ; oi go do\\n on aU fonrs like :\"t'buchadneuar. 
.. Balaam's ass, VI' man!"," said "ïlliam Tuck, malicious]v." 
.. \nd then he puts me 111 a "ort of horse-bo\. in a booth ànd 
,"I the folk crowded in to.... . fhe Horse-Faced )Ian, Caught 
"ild in Patygonia.' 
ume of 'em corned up and offered me 
bunrh..." of h,n. but I could'n stomach it. .\nd the man wi' 
th{' ",hiny bUt1:OIb 
dY", . Stand back, geutlenll'n, be's '"cry 
\ i{'iou.". He'; off his feed. gentlemen, being onlv ju"t got 
uwr a bad att.1ch. of 
landl'b' . . Lordy, 11( ighbour::-. the 
Wd\" thdt man did talk m.tdl' ml' ipd as if I mu::-t hev beell 
holrn .1 coJt in 111\ mother'.... v.umb." 
.. Dr,1t ye. J,L.òb. and I }Iolid lixpence to see y,,-and ne\'cr 
iJlo\\ed it wl'rr' ,L dlLdt tiU nllw " 
, III' tuld ui !lI,)t to ;:od v ,1 \\ onl <thou tit, ane] [was afea rd. 
.\1111 d.t the end of th.. dd"y Ill' gi\' ui a Ill'\\' half-crown, and o..ay
 
.I\\"d mak(' 111\' fortunl' if oi'd trap::-L tht.. countl v "ith 'un. 
.\\\ ."aid' 1\' taken a fanC\ to \,,' and he a'\ed If mt' mother 
had ever beell chd:--ed b\ a "llOr, ... \ ure [ "a::- born. ' 
.. I can't call it to niind, Jacob Fox," ."aid th
 old man. 
.. But I do know a." shc \\ ur in... orl' tra\oail \Ü' ve." 
.. Ye\"e a \\olldcrful "'oothing ",LY \Ü' hon.('
, Jacob, there' 
no denying it," "ald Daniel :-"('\\1h. "I lle\C r zced 
uch a 
chap for coaxing 'elll into a halter.' 
.. \\"ell, neighbour,;," :-.aid Jacub, tn'llltdou4y "it do s em 
t., oi a.... dumb animal-- be mon' human than men. 
lcaning 
no otkncl, friends .md n..ig-hbullI'" .111." 
,. How do 'ee figure that out, J.Lcob rox
" ".till thL old man. 
Jll.1gi...terialh'. .. It be .t huthen thing to a
 " 
.. BeLaIlSf' 
e ne\'er "ee dnimal..; a-slau:::;hteling and making 
\\".1 r un their 0\\ 11 kind. Except rook .. 
.. That be a deep ::-aying, "onnie"." ".lid Daniel :\"e\\th, 
rdlcctiwly. ".\ dt'ep sa\"Ïng it b.' The lad do think deep 
thought
 at time"." 
.. Hu\\ "Omen r, kiHing do "'''''m to he a law of naturl, 
"did th
 old man, .. The hound.. kill thc \"OX. tht' \'ox kit! 
the \'owlo.: and the \'0\\1.... kill.... th(' "orms.. . . \\ïlhdm TUt b., 
ha," h ,\'cr ,lain d (;f'rman Hun \\ i' ,"our u\\ n hand, 
--mitinÎ 'un under thl' fIfth rib, "0 to !-opeåk? 
, \\ , thdt I he\". 1\ c ol 
pit 'on<, with my h.t)onct, ripht 
ill Ill, 1IlIldrd--. . \ \\ did gi, ( 1 kind of grunt." 
.. It du 
 't'l11 a fealful (11 Lth. Hut I'd --n011l r b b<J\ 
nilt'.d than hun/-.. I mind whcn I w;. a liull 'un I "ent tt> 
JIang Fair at Zaubbur
 to '" _ a "oman hanged a
 h:!,d 
poi....ont.(1 her Id.\\ful hu<:band. .\nd m,' \'e
 ther hdd oi up 
m-cr tIll' head of the cn", d to s ' her 7\\ inging. I min.1 
\\.:'ll a,> u had clean white "tockinJ;::> on, and 'er kicked o.t 
11111 .,hn' \\1' t'otlwr. It did gin' ml CJuite .1 turn. Still, it 
w, n. d 
lI1hlthllll- to kill a hu"balHl. l:ling J.n OJfellLt.. a{;din't 
1[01\ 
latlim"n\ '. 
"In)., 1lI.,:ot hu
, .1.111-,', JÏcl Lc i(,odbdwi dalkh' 
" 
ldlf\ ing- hI likL Ih in/:>- .' (' loin t e: ,,11'1 It, .lUd ) L n
 " 


kno,," \
hat 'ullcome after it. 
" _\

, But y. can onlv die on aid tIlt old mdn, 
::"mficanth-. . 
.. rlue - I takl' ver maning, Jargf' Yc've ha' bUtied drct 
\\ h" ,......" f' do all kno\\". Ye oughter ha\'e dre<, 
old ;:otripe
 
for it, likf' the chaps that ha\'e heen wounded. Therc was a 
idl0w in \\ïntl'rbourne Pari
h, .\braham Lop' \\"a" hi" nanu', 
wh,lt buriNI four "in'
. Buried four wi\"e , a\\" did. .\\\" 
h
d a beautitul headstone' ."tuck up in dmrch
 ard tor hi... 
\ lr...t, and" hen t 'others dic'd, hI h,ld tllf'ir 11.11111'., all cal \ ell 
hk( ,I nobleman, one under t'other. \\llC'n Iw'd buried tho 
fourth, aw died hi""elf and there \\arn't much lï'OIl1 fur 
--nb.....riptlOn left. 
o thC'y iu--t put' .\bo .\blaham LO\I, 
hu...band 01 the abo'"c. .\t J.{e.,L' .\ \'erv proper 5ub;:,crip- 
tion 't\\a..;." - 
"A \'er.\" proper one. I ne\oer could under--tand ho\\" 
h.ing Solomon could a put up \\ i' all those hundenb ot \\ i,'c , 
all at once. I figure he mu
t he\"' had a girt dorm-it. on' for 
'em, 
ame as the V hp\,' for old folk." In the \\'orkh0lJ5e," 
.. I do like to. heaf about King Solomon," said Jacub 
Fù
, cmboldened by the success uf hi:-- la:-.t obsen"aholl, 
.. .\ w \\ Uf main fond of animals." 
.. What be the lat! got into that hedd of hi.,,'n no\\? \\"hat 
do 'ct' mane, bo\":' 
, Well, ndghbours, it sa\." a." hI' kept dre hundud conCII- 
bines. I ("ped as aw liked ."troking 'em. fhon,r:h a\\" mu..;t 
hp\" had \pry horny hdnd". I S.l\\' 1\\0 Lln 'em in thud;: 
tfa "'lIing menagerie a
 come to :\1,1 rI bro' lè ) car. rhcv 
had prickly quills all o\'er like hedgl'ho... '. .. 
.. Ye stun-poll, ye do mane porcupilk They bain't 
concubines. Concubines be wenches. 
\ loud sally of laughtct- greeted J acob ro
' I' 
ur"iol1 
into Biblical history, and blushing to the root" of his :,-dlow 
thatch"like hair he retreated into the 
hado\b of the barn. 
.. :\l.ttrimonv be <k>
hnv, dep( nd on't," ...aid the thatch<'f 
as thl"' laughter subsided. "There was Lit: Rumming" as 
hung her shift inside-out on a gooseb(fry-bu
h at \Iid- 
summer-c\'e and sat up to see the torm and feature:-- of h('f 
fated husband, as maids do at such time::-. .\nd about elewn 
by tl1t' clock, she hears footstep in the gardt'n. Sh, peep.. 
through the butterv \\ ll1dow and Lee:-. Lumone in the dark 
a-tearing her shitt from off the goo...eberr\ -bu...h. 
he tip"to{.j 
out dll of a-tremble, ,md ]0. and behold, it- \\.tS one of the "hlJrt- 
horn CO\\S out of the pa."ture." 
.. fhere bain't much "l'nse in that, ".Lid the old man. 
.. Bain't there, though, Jarge!" [{-toned thl' thdtch I. 
In...ide of t",ph'\' months she manied the co\\man." 
.. \\"eJl, it mid ha\ c been the finger of fate," the old man 
conl'edf'cl. "I do hdave in witchL" and ::-ooth- 1\T Yc 
find.... 'e111 in the Bibif'. 'Tis aBO\wd to lam thil1f., tu '-1)1111"' 
hom --('arching the Scriptlll
:-. There'..; thi
 dtta r killg t f 
.Tt'llb.llem. It be \"l'ry ]ike the :-\erond Coming. I h, "rli 
frum pari::-h clerk as can read the new"I'.lpl'f- ,h --lIun a luuk 
.It 'em-a de'"ef man that, sonnies.- -.1
 thi
 godh- mall ot 
\\dr, Lord .\Ildnby. is to be greeted "i' loud ho .11111aS a.... I.. 
enters the Hol\' fit,. riding on an a..;.;:,. \ m.m {rom (;0c.1, 
,.,un' he be. .\IÍd thèrl' i" some as do sa\' that \\1' Engli::-hmcn 
be the Lost Tribes, and Chosen Peopll', ""0 to speak. 
.. Sure, 'tis strange things be happening:' said the thatLiWI 
" There's lads ai hev' never been out-;idc this p.1ri...h aU theif 
Jives as be no\\' in the land of the Pharaohs a-making ]0'" to 
prince"ses, and in ancient Bab
 Ion a-"otshipping 
trangc 
god
, and in "\frica a-riding on camel,> and laming .11l Illalln r 
0' ,nl'\\' sins." 
" \\'ell, I do hold a<: it be the end of tlJP world, Ilf'ighb Ill" 
Sdid thl olc.1 man. .. There be ,,'ars dnd rumum... út \\'ar$, 
nation ri"ing again
t nation. There b{' Jìn and brinþte\nc. 
fhere be engines 0' torment in tIll' hl.lVelb ahú\ <tnd in till' 
deep" beneath. 
I V son Dan'l here \\ ur a-n adin
 Luk> 
the Twent\"-virst to me t'other nkht, and it b
 all there .10\ 
plain a." 
J-ie palm of }our hand. Famin.' and p
:.tilt'nCl ,'IU
! 
fearful ::-Ight:,. .\nd Jerusalem encompa!o...ed with arlllit 
. True, mo,.,t true:' said Lf'vi G')dbeherc darkh 
mind them holv \\ords. It du 
a\" 'ti to h
 , in th, d 
A -folk" eai:in
 and drinking. lllarning and Inng III 
J\1dtriagl. .\nt1 
o they be. There' 
 more bam ldUed 111 
this pari
h this la."t ye,lr than I can i\';
 dU. to mind. Ti.. 
till l'paration allowance>, n
ybe. But h d;:, Il and port t, 
all tht, 
 line." 
.. 'Ti." a thing to turn a 111.111', thou
ht hI d\ '\1\\ 

aid tlI(' olc.1 man cO\1clu
i\ e1\". "\ JL P Lllc.1 fo.trful tllH' 
Dt But \"I' can 
 'bv th.- un 'ti... }Jd ,t nuun, n ighl tll 
.\nd h, aru and \\ iped his mouth \\ Ith th(' b
 ,I f hi... lrnd. 
fht tlr-.t.hel took up lll- huttlc. the 0\\ 1m 0 h 
 
d-lip < ..itbt hi... che::-t. \\ïll.,ull Tu. h. to ,h. d ,1 hi, bill 
hook frum the nail on tIlt' "all. 1 h. plnUj hm,Ul It Ilk, (1 in 
hi... lc .Im ,lg.lill. F ,I \\ellt hi "ppuinl..J w..\ .\nel núthin
 
" ,__ h' 111' h'd.r-l III tho harn ,t h. .I.'-Ilk 01 tII .,.ic-- 
dlttcr .md tIll" pcl.ltl'rol tht olang o _ Lv]UUlL,j :>Jicu..! th

 f
1I 
iut,] th.: l.m::hel-l11' a;,u[1. b.:1L . 
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Presetlt Position of the Farmer 


" 


By Sir Herbert Matthews 


T HE present po"ition of .tll' 

l
ner i". mo"t ,-ptlv 
de:.cribed bv the old 
.I)'l11g- hI,. a tüad un
er a 
harrow," but as po
"ibly :>0me an unacquamted 
\\ ith th n peculiariti('
 of 
 spt of harm\\.. and th(':( 
fore will fail to realisL the ntremIty of helplessn "to" hI h 
this amphibian is reduced, it may bt.' 
 âd that the fal
er 
a., 
no more control over his action
 than a boy who IS bel11g 
tossed in a blanket. 
To begin \\ith, \\'e are on safe gf(:)U
d in a
"l1ming that the 
\ ast majority of farmers know theIr Job: .verx few ?f tl:em 
,'all learn an
 thing about it even from theIr fnends m fleet 
:-ìtreet. :t\umber" of them haw' spent r:nany years on 
he ".une 
farm. and know it as they know the back of theIr hand. 
They know that \\hat may be done fin one farm cannot. be 
done under IiI,.I.' Cil cumstanc{ j on anotht'r; that \\ hat may bl.' 
.ldvalltdg('()U" in one field willl11eal
 ruillatio
 in another, aud 
hJ.vill
 ledllwd thi-; by long 'xpenenn'. UIlÌl! knowledge of 
the right moment for the mallV cult1ll.II operahons ha heLUml' 
m"tincti\L', he i" "uddcnly calkd upon to crap all cu"tom" to 
do th.lt "hich bitler iÌnanci.tl e)\.p''fiencl.' for a ge.ueratlOll 
proved to he economic.llly wlOng, t
 tab' up ne
 Idea
, tL' 
ldunch "Out into new syst"m
 of croppmg, to f
e.d hIs st.ock on 
]]OV Jines. or not to feed them up to thl.' condlhon of npene 
for slaughter \\ hich he knows to be th{, best, but to ell them 
just ""hen he wants to obtain every luad of manure 
e can 
make. All the:- things.are now being pre ed upon. 111m bv 
officials; a class he has hitherto looked upon dS Igno.rant 
persons, ",ho must be humoured but, from the nature of thmgs. 
know nothing of the practical "ide of ag1Ículture, 
I'he fdrnwr (.l11not po""iblv know all the fach that all 
known in \\hitehall, and c.umot therefore understand tlll 
rCd-son for much of the advic "ho"ered upon him. He 11<1' 
not been told enough. If he were taken morp into thc-con- 
tidenc 
 of Whitehall his effort::; ",ould be {'ven greater than 
tl1l'v ha\, been. E\'idf'nce uf thi" i" ....hown by the different 
piÌlt which ha' manifc
ÌL'd ibelf ::-ince !lIr. Prothero and the 
1'llml l\lini...t
r 
poh.e to them Id"t October. Thu
 the farmel 
li, in an inverted wOlld, .\lId tu d.dd in
ult to injury he h 
(......p...ct.d to swallow and dig,,-.t a heavy breakta
t uelY 
m IlI1inb' consisting of fresh budgpts of Departmental Ordeb 
and l{,'
ulations which issue forth ceaselessly day by day 
frum \ .1rious Gove] nment OffiCL . 
Let Ib glance back for a moment tú August 1914. Apart 
from detual war new
 the papers then devoted more space to 
agricultural matters than at any pre\ ious time The farmer 

uddenly became a prominent item in the national econom
 . 
He was told how important he Wd", and how patriotic he would 
l.e if he grew more food. He was urged to get his harvc..,t in 
\\lll and quickly, as though that nceded any spur. Then the 
Gon.rnment took most of his hor:", 
 away. Therl. wa
 no 
\, d then-not indeed until February, 1917, when the sub- 
J'",rinf' was recognised at its full value-of giving the farmer 
that pra tical encouragement in th form of a guarantee 
against loss which he a"ked for. He must be patriotic as long 
a" he could pay his way. and if he lo
t money over patriotism, 
\\ ell, it "ould be remembered to his credit. 
Other munition makers were gi\'en profitable contracts, 
gu.lfdntees of all sorts, percent.lg( on wages, their men 
\I I'I"L' nClt to be recruited: e'erythin done to encouraf'_ and 
fdcditdte production: but any "ug
.,...tion that similar method... 
\'ell' de...irablc in .-onnection "ith fond"production wa:,-termed 
unpatliotic. 
Ieanwhile, the farmu men Were leaving him 
\\hole .ale, for, to their honour be it ..aid, no class in tII" 
Lùuntry all'i\\ered the nation's Lallmorl' promptlv or in ldrger 
lIumbl'r
, than the agricultural 1 dholl reI. Next hi" 
llpply ul 
implement-. 
topped, dnd c\en the mo
t urgent Icpair
 Wen' 
gre.iÌly dclay,d, ior the implement "orh..; '\ere dll turned intu 
munition work". fhe ldrger f.lrmer: tried to replal" hor.>e- 
power bv motors, but tn(' output \\d
 limited, dnd before thl' 
manufacturer was in a po"ition fl' upplv the demand petrol 
]an "hOlt, and permit" for petwl became neces
ary, though 
permits when obtained did not I'll"urc :1, supply. 
RdilwdY transit, whether for f
rmel. requirements or for 
!'ending a\\ay produce, became '--- nip'htmare; traffic \\as (and 
..;till is) dela)'ed sometime') for weeks, or e\-en months. while 
(ldivery by road must be regulated by the horse, petrol and 
men available for such worh.. The highly-paid work in muni- 
tion areas and military ,_amI n '-t drew away further 
Lontingpnb of llis depleted 
ta1f, man" of tht; olòer and mOT{ 
skilled men going where they could p ,t higher "age'i. TIIPn 
hb hay and straw wa, taken at fi
 -1 pricc." and helow thclr 
market \"alut'. whilf' threshing f'r .,?;in amI ha\' pre W 'If' 
commamlf'erer!. \" 3" ,nlt much of hi tod h r! to b H d 
(-,n f'ry inferiOl h 
l'..Jiìte",rs e
plolt,;d him, ,,"ld thou h , . WI hi 


\\.'re fixo:'d )mo tim<< ; bdow the LO.,t of pluduc tion, he had to 
p " for Ius rf'quiremenb whall er dea}.-r
 lih.ed to chartTe, 
"'ùmetim{ ; the Lommoditi( 
 upplied \\t'll. and are, aImLJ t 
worthlc ,for adulteration ha
 becomo rampant: sometlmes 
[he "upph';ha been aIt{ ..ether .:ut oil -1l' 'ample, nitrate 
of nda. DUling part of l'ì1lJ, and m( 
t 01 1917, an immen
e 
,.mount of time ha
 bLen wasted through employers and 
labour having to attend at rf'rmiting tribunals, every hour 
of "uch time being urgently "anted on th land; and ill 
'ddition to all the . worries, individual farme]; and land- 
u\\ ne] ; hav, voluntarily devoted a large portion of their time 
to publi r national \\ork, at their 0\\ n pxpen e. These trials 
of the agriculturi"t are not put forward in order to aopeal for 
. vmpathj, or to voicL complaints, but a:> a mere statement 
of fact" which should not be forgotten. 


An Instant Response 


To reYI rt to 11)14. \\,hpn Ul''' 'd to grow more food the' 
-(.HIIler I'e"pollllcd hy increa-.ing the aCIl e of wheat bv 
434,' 00 acr{ -, Or:2O per cent. above the aver..lge of the previous 
ten year
' this in spite of hi'i los of men and horses; but hé 
wa3 favo11I;d by fair weathe,r condition". This gain in acreage 
ha" be n lllC
 reduced, OWll1g entirely to lach. of labour and 
implemenb, and to most unfavourablc climatic condition
. 
but the aggregate output of home-gro",n food was quite up to 
the average in 1917, while potatoec; 
ho\\'ed an abnormal 
increa"e. So far as pre ent condihor allow a foren-.t 
the output in 1918 prombc to be very 1 nr. -lderably abo\'e the 
average. 
The 1 ontradictof\' method
 of recruiti['
. fir",t ðemptill
 
certain clas!: 3, then trying to drdg them mto the net; th 
LOnflictin
 advice to increa"e Ii\'{, stoch., amI then to recIllo' 
the numb
rs; the mging of a I'crtaill policy, and then tllP 
i..."ue of an Order which compl Is an L'pp. itl.' cour
,.-th, 
are the thing that haH 1'0nhL 'd fannl'r , and ft'nderpd them 
]J(,"uliarly 
n
1 cptible to the 'tt ,) m.le upon theIll in 
cert.tin ql1o\rters. Xot that the 'whc h,., heell re"pon
ible 
for ad\ iL or for "uch Orders arL ah\ol\ to hlame The 
ad\ io \\a probably sound \\ hen it \'ra'" givcn, but changing 
l ircum
tanL Lompd a change in poliL.'. enfortunatel
, 
farming operation'" cannot l1e changed a quickly. 
Farmels have to plan month", "omt:time" years, aheold, 
and having cct a course it is impo

ible to alter it ",ithout 
waste of time and I.lbour; often it cannut be altered at all. 
The pre"ent 
hortage of milk i" due to tlIP Milk Order of 
January 1917, and to the refusal of the Food Controller tu 
dec Ian months earlier than he did, hi" policy in regard to 
milk for thp winter of 1917-1R. The 111e.lt shOltage of to"dav 
is due to his action of la"t July. when he fiwd thf' price of bed 
on a de cending 
cale, as every farmer knew would be the 
ca
., and a" thp Food Controller \\as told plainly dnd often 
enougI> The recent Order prohihiting th "Iaughter of lamh 
until June will not rbult in a greater \\eight of mLat, but in a 
decrea
r' of arable crops. Had the farmer been told six month.. 
ago that "uch an Order would bt' made h4 wLuld have planndl 
his \\hole !;cheme on different line, .md haw' produced the 
lambs in l;ebruarv instead of December, I'hl' unnece
"drv 
consumption and waste of bredcI i" due to thl artificially low 
price, which is co
ting the taxpdYf'r ratlwr more than threl 
quarter-. of a million per day. How ran thL _V,l r
g . con
1llm 
believ, that there is a "hortage of bread \\ hen ]t I
 a
 cheap as 
ninepenLe for a -J lb. loaf? 
The iundamental mi
tdke \\hich thl GlI
ernmcnt m.ld 
\\a" to make the Ministry uf Food the "ontrolling Depart- 
ment. 
urdy It mll"t be ubvious th.lt the iìr
t neCL -.ity i" to 
produce the food. Control is a 'Conddrv ubject, and Cdn Vl 

ettled afterwards. To cook a hare. fir:-,t catch vOllr hd[('. 
To contro! iood pre"uppoS( ; food to rontlOl. Therefore, the 
hnal word on all matter!; of policy 
houlcI re"t \\ ith the Board 
of AgricuIturf', As matters are-the unscientific method" and 
.Irtions of the l\Iini
try of Food decide not only distribution 
but production of food. 
ome
imcs inde,d, tl
e 
Olltrol is so 
retro
pecti\e that foocI WhICh nught have matenahscd ha
 not 
bLl'n produced. 
The èau..
 for thi
 ,.tatl' ()f thing:- ran not b{ \\ holly laid 
upon Departmental Offici.lb \\ ho arf' a hardworking and 
con
cientiou" lot of peopll , it cannot at all be laid upon the 
farmer, who ha" done the böt that wa" po"sible under the 
Clrcumstances. It is mainly òue to the politicians, who 
oppo-f'd gÜ'ing encouragement and 
 curity to producers, a" 
reromm('nded by Lord :\fi]ner's Committe. in 1915, and who 
k-ep the public in tIlL dark, by such mean
 a.. th(' artificial 
prio of bread, ptl'. : and it 1') part Iv due to misundcrstaDù
 
mgs b Ì\\ L en officials" and fanners. 
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The First Industrial Council 


By Jason 


O 
E of our oldest induc;trie- ha- taken the lead in 
Jrming an Indu;;trial Council. \\ I all know the 
Fi\'p Towne, n'n tho of uc; \\hu ha\(:- ne\'H n 
a potbank at :Burskm or Stoke, from :\Ir. Arnold 
Rf'nnet1 \ivid pictur
 T",o centurit. ago they \\d'-' aio 
they are to-day, the centre of the pottery manufacture At 
that tim(' the earthenware was made from the finer clay of 

tafford;;;hire yellow or red marl \\hich \\as glazed with 
gah'na, a crt1.;;hed raw lead ore brought from Derbvshire, but 
that rlay hac; no'" disappeared. To-day the indu'itry dra\\ 
itc; raw material from all parts of the world; china clay from 
Cornwall, ball day from Dorset, flinb from 
ormandy and 
latd\" from 
úrfolk, felspar from Derb)chirc and from :\or- 
\\a\', and bon p from South America, 
\\n\'. it mav he asked, is Stafforrlshirf' "till the home of the 
pottf'f\' inclll..tn' if it ha;; lo"t thi.. ntial advantage? 
Tht" 311<;\\er 1" partly cu<:.tom; pa.rtly thl prl oenCf of coal. 
h,.i'auc;p chrap fud i an important element in the manufactllH' 
o{ pottery; partly th(' skill of it
 workmen, de cendantc; of 
1I1dt'I)(.ndent copvholderc:, for ther'
 is e\'idt'nc that the 
entnplÍ.c; and initiati\c of the lady pottel
 \\er" con- 
n. ct\'d with thi'" 1rf''' statu;;; partlv the historv of Jo"iah 
\\"f'dg\\ood. \\"c arc apt to think of "'edgwood üi connection 
chidh' with nf'W dec;ignc; and new \\ an. , such as black 
Ei-, \ ptian and jasper. But rt'aders of Commander Josiah 
\\ l'dgwood'" book on Staffordshire Polter)' will hI" more im- 
pr 'd \\ith anothf'r 
ide of hi" caRer, the puc;h and per- 
tinaf'lty that he ....howed in driving through thf House of 
('I)mmons the Bill for making the Trent and :\Iebey Canal. 
For in tht earlv da)
 of the Indu
trial Revolution it \\a- 
canal transport that determined wry largely where an industry 
wa
 to find it" home, and in tho
e critical days the Stafford- 
"h11(, potters had at thpir hvad a man ot great t.nterpri,,
 and 
pI rsn'erance "ho provided iust the dri\ing forc that \\a'" 
nef'ded, The cutting of the canal reduced freights bv ð0 per 
,','nt., and for that imm n,,; boon the fiveto\\ns
 mdebted 
t (I 
hf' gn at J l'"iah, \\ ho \\.1.5 a skilful potter and a considerable 
"rth!, but above all thing: ,a hi" grt:at-gn:at-grand"on ha;; 
put It, a man .. with a le<,tI('
'" pa" ,ion for. "p. riment and 
nO\"f'lt
 oupled \\ith an almost American 10h' for thf' \.ten- 

;on of bu"int ,-particularly prot1tablp buc;ine .. 
Po.ttf'ry i<; no longer, a
 it once \\"a"" an art .IS simple ac; 
fookmg. Thl' early master-potters m'adt' their pots in c;h ds 
hehind their d\\'elling-hou
t
 along",ide tht' cow-shed, .. The' 
dug their own clay," a" w(' learn from Commander V,'(dg- 
wood's book, " often in front of their o\\n front doors. ThE' 
\\ edgwoods at lea"t owned and dug their own coal wherp\\ith 
to fire the o\en, It \\as a pea...ant industry, carried on bv 
the family among the pig
 and fowls; and'\\hen they wel-
 
not making c;ho\\ pier ,for pn..":>ntation, they made butte r 
put.., in \\hich farmers might market thnir butter at Uttoxeter. ' 
fh day
. of a pictun ,que simplicity arc long past, and 

11f' pott
nec; pre,;cnt a very different a'ipect now. fhe 
IIIclu<;try mclude" a number of different pIOr . A large 
!lrm will carry Ol:t aU thl '- proC( " but' there arc a numb,-r of 
111m" that ,peciali,>p in ditf"rent prorL , 
In I9LJ- 
here \\ere som? h-J
 factorit.,; under tht.. special 
Tt
gul
tlOn" In for.
 t?r 
h. .mdu,;hy, of whicn Just under 5<:') 
\\W Ip th
 PotteD dl",tnct. Th industry has been looselv 
org.am"cd 11\ the pa
t. There hac; been one employers' organi- 
...atlOn for collectÌ\ e barp-aining, the 
orth Staffordshir. 
Pottery Manufacturers' A
;;oLÍation and f...veral a Jociation' 
for fixing prir,;, 
eprejenting the manufacturers of general 
'- lrth
n\\'are, "amtary.. LartheD\\are, tile, china, jet and' 
J{0t'kl
1
h
m .(the famihar black teapot and bro\\ n jug), 
OJ ,am 1Ì1On I'; much k " d('\'('lopcl on the "idf' of labour. 
Of the workpP"ple, · Jm" 70,{\{\' in a1l, only .tbout a thirfl are 
to h found in a fradc r nion. 1 hL chid uÌÜon i.... thl' 
 1tiona I 

 'ci t\ of rotte!} Opc rati v , \\ hich ha ab, 01 bed _ral 

. tional uniun
. Th=- union ha grown rapidly durin
 th ' 
\\ lr and nON ha;; a membclship of IS,oon. Thf' Pac 1.el ' and 

rah makl -; belon
 to the XationaJ Union of General Labuur 
and there is a l mOll of C nited 0\ enmen, about 1,0 tron ' 


Organisation of the Council 


. Tt i appropri:-tl' that one of the two k1.ding name; in th(' 
111 .,1 \ of th. ' r IUnril Il(Iuld b ..l. \\", I \ 0 ,d. Maj 
I, nk \\'t il!\\"u ,d. br ,thl r f tJ. fn I;-

 in tl1 HOll úf 
((.mm r ,and ,1 r,at- 'ranrl"-"n nf thf' ....1 1t J r ah 
I d 1..' ' 
 ' 
- anrn nth. Jllfl -- > in whiLh th pi 
t hf.. rl, ,l11rl tI 1m 0f .1.1 n ; tic n 
hI h h h n . d 111 p',. ill t t., l ' , " 


important as thE' tc-hnical òen-lopments for which 11Íj 
anc( ,.,tor \\ a, Te:;pon ihl.. 
With his name n1\ t b coupled in thi
 connection that of " 
\\cll-known Trad p l nion leader, :Mr. S, Clowe , J.P. of th< 
"\;ational Society of PoUt r\' Worher". Thesf' t\\O \\ould, 
howe\d, be the la"t to claim any special merit. The Council 
j", a perfectly spontaneous de\ elopment, which had it" origin 
in a seric 
 of private and informal c')nferenc s held lac;t spring 
to di
i'U the indu"trial outlook in general. All thf' leadinl: 
nam\:".. in the industry hah' been represented in th( di.... 
ru"..ion", althouah it ic; not invidiouc; to say that it was fortunate 
that the bearn", ù1 the be",t-knO\\n name <;hould be admirably 
fiU.'d to pn ;ide over them, Thf e pri\'ate conferen<6 had 
H'su1tf'd in a deLÍsion to hold an official conference, repre- 
,.ntative of all the principal orbanisations in the indu.,tn. 
hl fore the Whitley Committer i<,..;ued it, report, to dic;cu a 
plan for organi..ing an Industrial Council. 
fhec; plan<; are now ma1ured and they provide for a Council, 
\\Íth not more than thirty member<; on each side TIlC'Conncil 
ma
 appoint an independent chairman, If the chairman is a 
manufacturer, the \i
 -chairman ic; to be a \\orkman and 
\Ín -Yel'a. 1'h(' Council \\ill meet at le.I"'t quartf'rlv and 
,'ppoint an E,,( 'utiw Committee, and StandiDg Committec j 
n,p[('..;entati'-f' of the different needc; of the industry It mav 
.Ippoint c;pecial committf:-c 
 and co-opt outside'.. -for c;pP' i.ll 
purpo"-p..... a \ cry n cC5
ary provision in view of the 'LOPI' << f 
the Council's dutil' The expense
 ",ill be met by a le\.. 011 
:\Ianutacturers' :\"'';0< iation... and Trade l"nion, -\ Ì\\U- 
thirds majorit
 \\iIl be required to C1.rry a n )lution. fh 
,\.;;sociation of General Earthenwan )Ianufacturc- sde ct 
P}e\cn repH >t'utativt ,and thl" other a ",ociation" of emplo\'
rs 
",maller number , Y orh.shirp and Scotland contributing one 
membpr _Jch On the \\orh.men'" -ide, thf' provisional 
ar.ran:oment is that thl' 
dtional Societ
 of Pottery Worke 
WIll elect 1..1- member<, the ünited 0\" nmen ix, the :!\ati 
nal 
Cnion of Clerks (thr Pottery coction). th p Ceramic Printer"" 
the Packe rs and Crat{ makl 
 two member- each. There 
an' to be women repre ,entatin:.;. It i ,lI1terec;ting to note that 
tho Commercial Tlayeller<:. hav,' a"ked for inclusion on the 
\\orker ' 
ide and their a ocm.tion \\iIl .ontribute t\\O repre- 
"entatin". It i<; int('rt.
ting also to nob that the ùif!lcultv 
r lU" ,d bv the fact that union-- are "pread over difterf'nt 
indlbtrie", can bl got 0\'. r bv "omf' such ,cherne ot repre 
!-l"ntation, as thic; for the packers and crab -makpr", \\ ho 
bdong to the Xational LTnion of General Labourers \\ ill be 
repre pnted on tlL Council, through the union by ùde:.lÌt's 
belonging to the trade. 


Objects of the Association 


The objects of till' as<;ociation are set out as follo\\'<;: 
"Tht.. a(lvancement of th n Pottery Induc;try and of all mn- 
nected \\ ith it b
 tIw a "ociation in it..; gowmment of all 
mgaged in thf' industI
, It will h" oJX'n to the Council to 
takf' any action th.1t fall.; \\ ithin the -cope of it gt'n
 ral 
ohject.' Its chid \\ork will. 11owe\E'r, fall under th( 
 head"- : 
a) The Jerahon of 111<.'ans \'\ hereby a1t manufacturer 
and opel lÌl\ shall be brought witlÏin their re"pe. bv e 
assoLiatim.s, 
(b) R 'gular consideration of \\;lge- pi -ework prices, and 
i'')nditions \\ith a \"Í w to establIshing and maintaininO" 
}l1itable condItions throughout the indu tr ". '" 
) Tn 
 ist the respef bve a: ci, tions in t}' mamtenance c,f 
"uch eHinD' pri..." . a. vill afford a re ,nabl r
 munention to 
h tl1 employor" and emplo....,d. 
Id} The r 
nsidp ati nand ttlem nt of aU dl: -; h twern 
litt"r"ut I 'rtI c : in tit!' mdu tr " whirh it 1ll'1 ñ It havf' b. 11 
pu 'able to set1l 0 br th ,-i,tin n mai'l.l.u r}, ;m I th!' , t.lh 
JI,>hment of m- .. - rv fur d al.n n \\it.1 di. putt" \\here 
ad quat machinen. d n ,t 
Thc r 
ularl
 n t E pr')dl1"tII"'n and empIoYll'lrnt a" a 
JIlia.ll: of 1 -ur
n thr \" rkpt::. pI the gn ltest pC' .ibl' 
unty of LLlrOln 
Ii, Imprú"
ment in undlt.ons w.th a view to rell'lt..\ .n.... 
all d[ '1' t--. h. . L in " industr:
. 
'
} Tilt' 
tu IV pro th n cn""ur"noment of re ar II 
ld th
 full I:hu 
: - vf 1 lr [('-.111 
\ Tt>" "r
' . 't, r f-h ' full c \1' 
m
 nt d 
-rd'-1 of t1- 


id"rati nand 
J b" W,Jrl.. 
ri...hts lJI t.le 


m 
] 31 f r t

 -1u-"ry. 
Tt n . 1 1 III It; )U \ rn 1..ml awl" llin
 
I pi t, '1 ,,
 I 
II 1 t ly anI! 
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promotion of 
cientifi(' :m.l pr:1.rtic31 s\'stemc; of cO'ltin
 to 
lbi5 end. 
.-\11 statistiu 
hall, \\ ht.re nr, 
31'V, he vr'riti..,J b\ , dlarten:o\ 
Il"'(ountd.nto; who .,hall mðke a stdtutorv dedar.Ltion a
 to 
'ie-cre('\,' pri
r to .lny investigation, and no particul.lrs of 
indi\'iduaI1Ìrms or operatives shall be disclosed to anyone. 
(k) Enquiries into problems of. the industry, and where de. 
sirable the publication of report'>. 
II) Representation of the needs and opinions of the industrv 
to l;overnment anthorihes, central ,m<l local, and to the 
('ommunity gencr.tll\.." 
His df'd.tration "Jw;Jk,;: (or it;;df and it show,; what a wide 
interprt'tation the Council wi.,;dy' pub on it,; dutie..;. It 

hotlld ha\'e a great eftect in raising .lIId standardising \\ages 
\\hich at present \'ary considerably and are as a rule poor; 
in "trengthening the unions in pro\ iding for a security of 
tènure, in improving thl' pro:;pt'cts of the industry a<; a whoh'. 
l=mployers and workmen have both been educated during the 
\\'ar by working together on the ad\'isory committee on military 
exemption;;. l{eadin('ss to co-operate ha<; recei\'ed a great 
,t-imulus from this experit'nce. Each side ha<; learnt that 
tllf'rl' are purpose;; for which tht' help of the othpr side is 
desirable. Bnt perh.lp.; tht're is no ÍC'atnre of the scheme more 
important than the provision (j) for the collection of full 
!'tatistics on !'eIling prin,s and a \"{'rage pt'Tcentages of profIt". 
lor hen'. of course, the consumer will tìnd his protection 
Jgainst the danger of a combination of employer and workman 
10 t'xplnit him. It has already bet'n argued in these pages 
Ih.tt the :,etting up of representati\'e go\'ernment in industry 
mu"t be accompanied by some definite safeguard" of this 
"-ind, and thi" degree of public control owr indu..;try \\ ill be 
,leC\ ,..ar\" under anv system. 


The Shadow of Disease 



()t thf' Il:'a..t important of the dmiec; of the Council i<; COI11- 
pri,rd in -.Lction (I). Potterv has had a sombr(' hi"tory in 
I .."pect of disea<;e. \\,p ha\'e all heard of " potter's" a4hma," 
'/lrally callerl .. pottpr's rot." The potter's special tendenc
' 
to lung di"eas,' wa" recognised two centurie.; ago, and our 
o\\n generation has been painfully familiar with stories of Ipad 
I ''IOning. Twenty years ago it was the custom among 
sen"itive people to buy for their o\\'n use the leadless gla7e, 
" "ponged and painted" ware which had been made ori
inaUy 
for thf' natives of \\'P..t Africa. The fignre..; published by the 
l hirf Insppctor of J.'actories show a l10tahle impro\'ement a" 
tI..' result of agitation and also of the publicity giwn to the 
\\ hole subject by the inquiry carried out by Profes<;or Thorpe 
of thL' Gowrnment Labor.Ltory, and Dr. Thomas Oli\'er, the 
\\'( II-known doctor. Professor Thorpe and Dr. Oli\"er \\en' 
appointpd in IRqS to inquire into the causes of thoc;e disease<; 
anti the po sibilit\' of taking mea"ur/?<; again"t thrm. Th(.ir 
\\ork wa'> 'done \\ith great thoroughness, and all the learling 
l11.lnufaetone<; on tlw Continent were \"isited. The publication 
of their report and the subsequent arbitration. at which Lord 
.fame of Hereford acted a<; umpire, are a landmark in the 
])i..;tory of this mdancholy subject. 
fhe two experts made a number of pretty drastic recom- 
mendations, proposing to forbid the use of lead in .lny form in 
all ('xccpt a fe\\ hr.mches of the industry, and to stipulate in 
those branches for the use of a Iritted double silicate, a com- 
pound that would greatly diminf:-,h the risk and evil of lead 
JII i"onin
. They also proposed to exclude women and young' 
prf'-ons from the dippinK and ware-cleaning departn1f'nts. 
Th('
p propo:>als seemed too drastic to many of thc manu- 
LLctuft'r:>, and to an industry with old-e-;tabli..hed cn;;tûms and 
a (onsen'ative mind, the\" were re\'olutionarv. .\1ter negotia- 
tion.; between the trade and the Home 'Office, the whole 

ue;;tion was referred to arbitration. The Home Oflice 
adopted a serie:> of amende:'d rulc" to give effect to Lord .Tam('.; 
()( Hereford'<; decision, "hich represent('d a compromi..e 
between the hopes of the doctors and the fears of thf' trad... 
Those rules have been in force for "ixteen years and the n-.<;ult..; 
arc seen in the diminution of disease. 'rhe Annual H.eport 
for the year IgLJ- showed all the reported ca"e<; of plumbism, 
\\ hich from an average of lIú in the years I89q-1910, had 
fallen to 62 in 1<)13 and to 2ï in the following year. In the 
middle nincìie<; the tìgure had bel'n somewhere about 350. 
Hut, thl' industrr callrlot bt.- satisfipd until it has remO\'ed 
thi..; emplo\'ment from the categorý' of dangerous tr.lde,;. 
There are \'arious wan in which tlK' Industrial Council will 
I'l abll' to hrlp in imPz-O\ ing the indu--try in thi<: re--pect. 
\t pre'jent in<:pector<; are appointed in thl' work;; to See that 
the Home:' Ot1iCí' rules arc applied; th(,y arc supplf'mf'l1tary 
policemen to the GovernmL'n\ In"pector. Their difticultie,;, 
. ot COur,.l', arisí' partly from the ccn..en'atism and carele
"ne"s 
. ,I)f workp opll' \\ ho arc rductant to tate fhe troublí' to prutect 
.theJ1"dv...; h\' "eat:ing wa-;hable hf'ad-coverings, and usin
 
..-)tI,lf'r prL'cautionary' (lí'\"ÎC( ". The ' inspector" :IT(' not 
. ,
il\\a'y" \'cTr competent or ;)eti\'1' in discll;Jrgin
 their dutie..;. 
II wuuId obviou.,lv b
 better to entru....t thi... tel"'- to th(' Shop 


Comn:ittt'l. whidL will hen' gre..lÍl'r powl.r in rkaling alik.' \\ith 
rt'('alCltr
nt .worlmen and with rp('alcitranl t'mplover<,. ] n 
g'pn...ral, It will h.. tht, dUÌ\' of th.' Inr-\n,trial Council to set' that 

hp <:tand:ml of the goùd tlrrn" i..; applipd throughout the 
mdnstry, and that we shall not ha\'e in future inspectors 
reporting. "In many earthenware bi<;cuit warehou,;('<, the 
JI1e
ns for a
:oirling dnst in the hru
hing proce
J is still Ul1- 
satlsfactof\", 
But surpl..- the Indu__tT\1 will do morp than this aI'd will 
prL'pare for' thl' Jargl' [('(orm tlwt civilisation dem'and", the 
abolition of the lhP of lead. Or. ()1iWf tdls us the Eg\'pti.tn 
potter:; n
ed a glol/( compo';l'd of bilicah- of ...od.l \\ ithuut k:J.ù 
and that thpre wa<; no trace of lead or tin in the enamelled 
hrick
 in the ruin
 .of Babylon. Lead wa:; Irequently used 111 
,\ssynan and Persian potten:. but thev were J;l.ot superior 
either in dur.tbility or colour." The common argument used to 
he that our potter:' Ilsed lead because' they worked on a body 
made of bont" that needed it, \\hereas Continental potters ha\-e 
a difterent body-felspar, which dops not need it. But thi
 
argument no longpr holds. for Dr. 
Icllor and Mr. Bern.ml 
.:\foo
e han recently de\'i')ed a body which has all the pro- 
perhes of the foreign bodv and yet i.; made from Ellgh
h 
materidl. .\..; a matter ot fact, the use of leadlcss glaze is 
gro\\ing steadih. 1Ian
 of thl' big potteries use it mainly or 
exclusiv
ly in their works: the name.; of Wedg\\ood, Cope- 
land, .:\hnton, occur to Hit' mind in thi" connection. The 
la.,t fnspectors' l{epOlt showed that of III coarse warj:' pot- 
teries, ra\\' lead is u,>ed onh' in IS, and that out of 465 other 
potkries (including all thè general tine housdlOld mrtheu- 
war<: 
nd china manufactories of Hw country) 106 arc now 
contmmg themseh'es to substantially non-poisonous glaze. 
This i..; the moment for prohibiting the U'ie of lead, and 
l"í'mo\'ing thi.. slur and danger from a noble and a"l't;Íent art. 


Some General Suggestions !, 

\s thl' crl'ation of thesp Conncils i.; now under discus"ion 
in sever.tl indu..;trie<;, a few <:ugge"tion.; and caution<: ma." 
be desirablf'. The ta"k of conducting industry succe"..;full
' 
on these lines will tax all the resource<; of our industrial 
statesmanship, and it \\ ill tax the 'ahility ofthe Trade" l"nion" 
in a special degree. If they can sei/e the chance to brPak 
down the :-pirit of jealous,' bptwecn this craft union and 
that. l)('tweeu thi... type of union and that, and graduall\' to 
reofgani<:e and combine their forces in new form.JtioIls, 
corre"pondiuf{ to the new circumstance.:; of industry, the 
Trade Cnion mO\.pml'nt will grow immensely in power. 
l( this is to be eftected, senral question<; that have hiHwrto 
been ..;hirkpd in the Trade t. nion world will have to be 
f.tced. The ni"i.:; o\'er the shop stewards wa,> a result 
of turning a blind pye to the realities of the workshof- 
and the mill, and allO\\Îng a dangf'rou<: separation to 
grow up bptwt'en ]eadt.r.. and rank and file. That mo\'ement 
i
 in itself a symptom of life and energy and if properly handled 
it will add to the si'ncprity and strength of representati\'e 
government in the Trade Cnion world. And all its power 
\\ ill be needpd, for the Industrial Council;; will not inaugurate 
a perpetual peace bl'tween cmplóyer-- and employed or achie\'c 
a final reconciliation bctwt.en their intere..;ts. 
ome people 
are t:tV-ing with hope, other;; \\îth fear of a grand 'alliance 
bet\\ een employers ånd employed, threatemng the St,.\
e 
and the consumer \\ ith a new anrl dangerous tyranny. 1 his 
assumes that the State is Ij('lpk"-<; and that emplo,-'ers 
nd 
pmplovcd ha\'c no dh'ergpnt iT!terest
. Both <J"<:umphon..; 
arc nìi..;takeu. TI1P org:anisation of indu..;tn', \VitIr repre- 
<;cntati\'e form<;, will make SOme de
re(' of Sta h' ('ontrol -Llf 
the kind outlined in previou>; arcides-rssential for the 
protection of society. :\nd though there ",ill bp co-operation 
on the<;(' councils, there \\ ill al"o he conflict. The workman 
who thinks that th(' TradC's l'nion leaders often gpt the 
worst of it in dealings with officials and ('mployers \\,ïll look 
on this prospect with some am..íety, and it i<; in the mterest 
of th(' nation as it is in the intcre:-t of the workman that the 
Trades Cnionistshould be abk to hold hi.; own in debate and 
deliberation. 
In thisconnpction the Trade<; Fnion might well take a leaf 
out of the employer;;' book. Thl' employer..; do not cho?sc the 
secretaries of thf'ir org.tni<;ation.,; ('xdu"i\'t'ly from tht'l
 own 
ranks 01'1<' of the most <;uccessfnl oflicials to 1)(' found 111 the 

en'ice of the..e as<;ociation..; wa<; pre\'iou-.lv a leading stati-.ti
ian 
m th(' Board of [rade Th(' [rad(." l: nion..; \\'ould he well advlsf'd 
to look bf'vonrl tlwir own bOl1ml.lrip,; .met to appoint among 
th{,ir ofticiåls men with thl' kind ot I 'pI nenc(' .L!ld ('(luca
ion 
that are n('e{kd, say fOl the Cï\ il Sen ice. Skill and qUIrk. 
Jle<:
 in handling dõc
menb, in anal
',;ing and in pre pnting a 
ca.,I', in appreciating thí' pro.ei..;(' me.wing of \\hich a t..ltelllent 
i", colpable,are acquin'd h\' a ...pecinl tr,tining, and if aJradí'- 
l"niun i<;. t() pro"nd.. it;; 0\\ II' ,ec[('tar\' and .,;taU, it \\111 need 
tho!'C "ppciali....t'(l fjualitie..; jtht .,.., rilllch a ,l Go' í'[I1I11('nt 
I )f'part mL'nt neerl..; tlwm. 
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Rabelais 


I T ì... Ob,.e1 \ eÙ Lv Rabdai... him,..df that thu,,(' who ha\'(
 
read" the plca",allt title:; of 
ome book" uf our Ülvpntion," 

uch dS Pease ami Bacon <I itlt a í011l11lmtaY\', " arp too 
ready to judge th.\t there is nothing in theÌn but je
ts, 
mockeries, la,;ci\"Íuus discol1r

, aJld recreatÍ\-e Jie,"; but 
.. the :-oubject theH'of is not so fooli,.h as bv the title at 
11I' 
1ìl"t ,.ight it 
hould appear to be," \rere one not faced \\Ith 
incitcll1cnb to ,.peculation about meaning un 
'\'ery page, 
thi:> would be snfficit'nt excuse for the comll1entator
 and 
e\.plorers. Hut these gentlemen would do well to rememher 
a later remark of the authur's about" a cf'rtain gulligut fïiar 
and true bacon-picker' who tried to get incredible alll'gorie..: 
out uf Ovid: 
]f ,"ou gi\ e no credit tllerct
., wh
' dn not 
 ')\1 the ,.al11e in 
thNC' im ial lie\\" chronick;, uf mÌlH') ,\llJPit whcn [ did 
dlCtat
 thC'm, I tllought upon no mol"C than you. who pu;,sibh- 
"ere drinking the \\ hilst as r "as, rur in the composing 
of this lordh- bool.., J ne\ er In"t nor besto\\ eel anv more, lIor 
an\' other time than wbat \\as .1ppointcd to <;l'n
 lI1e for 
taking of my bodily refection, that I;;, \\bibt I ",as C'ating an,l 
dnn1..mg. ,\nd, indeed, thdt is the fittest and mu.,t proper 
hour VI herein to \\ ritc thes(' high ma ttC'rs anci d('e
 !.dence<; , 
as Homer knew, en "en. the paragon uf ùll philologues. and 
Ennius, the father of the Latm poet!., as Horae cans him, 
alth<lUgh a certain snedking iobhernol alleged that his verse'- 
smelled more uf. the ",ine than oil 
.\11 accu"o1tion which Rabebb ca1l5 " all honuur and a praise." 
. * * * * 
Our ance...tor,; tended to regard Rabplais a..; purely a buffoon. 
Their imaginary portrait:- of him were much like their por- 
trdits of Fabtdfl. )lodeQl TL "('arch ha" recO\ ered .1 good 
mam" dctaih of hi... indll..;triou,. life and 
hown how \'a"t i
 
the Ìedrning .lI1l! hu\\ ]HIïpçN.ful much of the 
dti
l of hi,; 
g-r('at book. It ha" e\"('\1 bl'ell dl'C1ekd that the onh" portrait 
\\ ith thc ,.Iighte,.t claim to authenticity is one ,. hich giw... 
]lim \\ ed
' eye"" 
lInken cheeks, a \\ i"py bmrd, and' a forchead 
lik, a ploughed field. Some of the rC'-;ults of the immen
e 
ma... - uf modprn French im'cstigation are ta bulatcd in )fr. ". 
] . Smith 
 Rabdais in His nr'ri/ings, ]11,..t pub]i'ihed by the 
l ambridge Fni\ ersit
" Pres,; (bs. npt), and 
Ir. Smith makes a 
good manyconjcctures of hi" o\\n. .\mong hi>; argumenb some 
,He not e\.actly cunc1usiw" It i,.. nut \'cry "ati"fyinS to be told 
that Rabelals \,as not, as used to be ,.upposed, bOl n in q8.; ; 
he "as alwdY" c\.act about facts and we c.m (WI' dre told) 
deduce" ith certaint\" from hi,. own \\Titing... that he wa-; born 
in Q94, " about Q94 or qe)5,' , or c!",p in q89. It is nut 
much u,;e to knuw that hi", statement,; of facb werl accurdÌl' 
\\ hell 'ou don't know which were his 
taÌl'menb of fach. 
But hí'i hi"tùry has becn \'er
' much amplitied; We know 
\\hC're he "ent dnd \\hcn he \Hote much bettcr than \\e did; 
.Ind the nature of hi., reading o1nd TC,ferf"l1ce.... is Iwil1
 graduall
- 
cleared up. In one rcg.lrd, o1t \ea
t, the tendencT of mudern 
"tud('nt
 i... ,..ignificant. \\'\1I'n H,.,e.treh on him began the 
inclination wa;; !o read gre,lt affair,> into his ('\Tr
' chaptpr. 
It i" now (l'rtam that tit.. \\ ar bC'tween (;ranrl
ou,.ier and 
Picrocholc rppre",pl1b nothing' more th<\n ,1 la\\ -

it het" ('{'n 
Habclais' father (who is no longer allegf'd to haÚ. been an 
innkeeper a"- the robust ûld tr.1.dition had it), and a nt'igh- 
bouring landlord O\"er riparian right:.:. Hut thC' point to 
lemember (in the li
ht of tIll' introduction to (;ar;:allilltl. 
if our 0\\ n sen"f' doe"n't guidp u...) i" that the raw mo1terial o{ 
H.abrlai.;; epase,.. to be imp!Jrt,Ult aftf'r he h.1.'; u
ed it. He 
may ha\ e amu,.ed him:;clf .b much 01'" IIf' liked 1)\' lI"ing rpal 
("har.1.ete
. mcident..., and ('\'enb in hi,.. narr.1ti\'e, but the 
taif';-tale he mad.' out of them i" the thing: that matter",. The 
\\ar beÌ\\een tho:'ot t\\O king:; was not written nlf'rel\' in ûrdcr 
to record thi:; insignificant law-,.uit; when Friar .lòhn of tll 
Funnd,-:, "by his prowc"s and \'alour di"comfited all tho,.., 
of tl1(' arm\, that entered into the do
c of tlw abbt'\, unto tllf' 
number of thirteen thousand, "ix hundred, twenty and 
t\\O, h(....id(,,; the \\OJ11C'n and little children, which i..; .1h
d-\"" to 
1)1' und,'r
toud," Rahd.1.i,. l1dfl furguttC'n .Ill dho"t tl1(' 1ì
ing: 
righb of Rabd.li" ph" and \\ a
 men'h" thinkin
 1)( hi.., 0\\ n 
dmu:-,('ment and }Jl'rhap., of thl grinning {an' llf hi..; ho...pital 
patit.nt:-, for "ho,.e amu:o-clllent the fir,.t t\\O booh
 arc alleged 
to ha\'( been \\ ritte\1" 
* * * * * 
Thp .,dlolar,. mu",t not, in f.lLt, lkgin tu Il1clke him :-mdl 
more of thf' oil than of t!Jc \\ il1l. The,," ha\ r d('mon
tratf'd 
thdt 1/1' \\J"'I1tJt ,I drunkdnl-though dlJ
UJ1( \dth half dn e \" 
. nuld ' thdt: but th.v II'.JW tï'nd to :,ì1g
C t rather th,Ü h, 
"a'" .1 H 'totakr. Th," pro\'p that 1)( \\J.... an f'minl"nt 
ph\ -:ician, ,{ :1(, (ul lecturel d. t lU
h-d diplon..tti...t an 
('rudltt: theologIan, .1 
le.1.t Humani...t, .1 t"hurch Rd'Jnn,r, 


lingui...t, a lawyer, do trdwIler, an <""p' It in architecturc arlu 
th" military .Irt, and Lord know.;; what {')"e ; and the\' almo::;t 
lo"e "ight of the fad that, \\ h,ltp\'ef else he- \\ as, 11< wa, a jollY 
uld do
. IIerp, for in"tanc( . i", )tr. Smith, wbo h<t, IMtil'nce, 
i udgment, learnint;:, ,md who certainh- "auld not bl ,..pcnrling 
hi" lift' upon such an anthor if he did not relbh him. \ ct 
Iii,; book is compldply humourle" lacking in high "pirih or 
('\"PH rcli,;h, and unil1uminatC'd e\'en b,\" the quotatiOf''- from 
the text which mi;.dlt gin bdlann' to it. On\' cannot hl"lr 
thinkin!! th<tt if the "pirit 
.f Rahclai
 hi1l1
elf. lookin
 do\\ I 
from tilt' cloud-- 0\ tT the lid uf a tankard uf Iwd.IT, 
hould 
ù""cn' the,.e book., on the work which he deòirdtt-ù \\ ith ,I 
" lIo! \ e. 1I10,.t illll>otriou
 drinker", .. he woulù h. t n1pt( 1 
to add "- few 1I10re ikm,; to that long catalogu(' of imddl dol''' 
p,'dantn "ith "hich IH' f1lkd hi,.. Library of St. \ïctnr, ,lI1el 
which Jnrlude... (}lltlL.stio subtilÚsima. 'ulrum c/iÍmaoll i11 
'<lOW bomflinalls 'possit comcdcrc scctmda:, intenIÙII//.. .tnù 
Jlarmotrdus (lc baboonc
 d aPis, CUIII Commmio Dorbdli
. 
* . * * * 
[n fdCt. after I had rcad '\[r. Smith's hook- -do l'I\' rCoi
(\l1 d, 
carf'fully arr.lI1g('d, dearly expre,..:ed, a
 it iy-J had' tv gu 'hack 
tu l{,\hd.Ü
 and read a few remembered pas"agE, il} ulder 
to remind mbplf that neither rcfùlm nor .1.utobiogl I\
hic"l 
hi4(.ry were hi:; prime il1tcre"t. I read of thd.t "torm during 
\\ hich Panurge, a.. white as chalk, chattered, .. H
, b.., b.', 
bou
. bou..;, bou,,:." I read the debatp on 
Ial r) ing or not 

[arr
ing, and the Di<;coursc of the Drinker,;. tht' tìne"Ì 
reproduction of the chattC'r of a crowd enjoying them",C'h I 
which exi...t
 am'where' in literaturl'. [read the' great ['-,rmdl. 
addre".; where\\ ith 
[aster .Tanotu" de Hragmardo he' Jught 
Cargantua to return to thc peoplP 01 Pari:; th\. hell., of Our 
Laeh'',; [hUl ch wh
dl he had carried oft 011 the ncck o[ 111::> 
marl', and which open;;: : 
1Iem, hel11, gud"dd
. <;irf' , gud-rla\'. J:t ""obis, 111\ 111<1;' rs. 
It \\ere bllt r{'3<;on that \ou should re;,torc to liS our bells: 
for \\e ha\'e great need of thC'l11. 11em, hem. aihfuhash '\c. 
ha\'e oftentimes heretofore refused good mone
 for th(,111 of 
those of Londoll 11l Cahon;, Yea, and those of I30rdcau" in 
Brie. \\ho \\oultl have bought them for the cubstantihc 
quality of the clel11entar)' complexion, which is intronillcolted 
un the terrestreitv of their quidditati\ e nature, to f'"tram,.LC 
the blasting mists and whirh, inds upon our '\ ine' 1\1d\.I',l 
not ours, but these round about us. 
.\nd I read that mo....t perf..ct chapture 01 all " of tll qll.:tliti 
and rondition
 of Pan urge, ., who ""as ot a middll' ..tatur , not. 
tou high nor too low and ]1dd 
omewhat of an aqllilll1l. J1( , 
made lik(' the handle of a ra.wr," who was" naturdlly ,..1l;'jcL't 
to a kind of di..;ea
 which dt that time they called IdCk of 
money," and \\ ho "wa,; a \\ icked lewd rogue, , COlenCl, 
drinkel, roister, roH'r, and a \Trv dis'>Olute and d. balJchcd 
fdlow, i( th('re were any in Paris' otherwi...i- .md in dU 
matter:; c!o;(', the be"t an(ll11o::;t \'irtllous man in tl1l' \\t rld." 
And, ha\ ing tlm,. I'létd I felt sure .1.gain that a1tl1'Jugh it i:> 
intpre'-ting tu know that the idea of P.1I1urg., came out of an 
Italian macaronic romance. <lnd probahh" out of fiÚ\,-"oHn 
other place
 as wdl, it .rcally dol''' not greatly lUatte')": allV 
more th<tn that" fair grpat book" \\ hich pan urge \\wte, but 
\\ hich " is not printerl yet thdt I l.now of." 
* * * * .. 

till, it is ridiculou... 110t to bp thanldul tor the hook onc 
will u,.e. Thi
 i, e:o;pecially so ",hen, in England, Rrbd.lI"i,!Jl 
]iteratllrt' j..: so scarce. :;\0 English biographpr ha", thought it 
\\.)rth while to "rite .-I Icall\" big book on him. dnd Iwyond 
l'mfð
or 
ainf,.;hury '"JlO ]ldd a magnificent chaptt'l on him 
in III... n'cC'n!: lli
/()r\' nf the FrclZ<lt YOî:('1) :md t\\O indu...trio 1>3 
[ambriclg(. don"" . .carcdy any li\'ing- Fngli"'h l ritic h,I<; 
J.ttcmpted to do him ju"ticc. HI' is not e\'en \\iddy rf'o\d: 
xcept by 
hoolboy" ,,110 get hold of na"ty pap' r-
O\"(,leel 
f'dition,.. of him bee Ul'ie he wa,. in the habit of pla,.tering hi" 
p.1.gt 
 \\ith unple, "ant, and, in print, unusual \\ord,., He 
"',mllot Þ e
cll"ed-a
 "omc ha\ e attempted to ('\.Clbe hirn- 
from the chalg of a ,.('rbal coar,.en unparalleled in any 
other great mo(1ern \Hitpr, But hi" gigantic humour, hi", 
il1P\.halbtibly IlJ.pp) l,mt::udgt., hi... knowI.-dþ-:l" vf mankino, 
l1Ï.., wi'dom ,111'1 the 
t'nero
ity of hi,. "pirit. ]10\\ (' mad(' h;:11 thf' 
I'rlll,lr ßibI.- of a ....11('CI ,iun (Of Engli
h \\fitcT" (amnng"'t 
\\ horn, .1 Iittl,' <'l!rpri",ingl
 wa" (,harle... J\:ing"\f'\' . and th 'IC 
o1H' man)" men living who \\ould find him cquall) compani, n- 
dbll' if onh' the\" would on(:1 tn' him. fhL '" need nut ,,'vcn 
hoth('r about rmding him Í1; tI (
riginal. For tht' ';f'vcntet'nth 
,f'nturv Ìfdn",latioH hv 
i, l h01l1d" {'rlJlIhdrt 01 ('rom,ntip 
(cow hided, n"t qUIt. .. 'liP' I bh lo\' f'f't('J }1"Up'J'" is on" 
"f the 
rt'Jt tr<tIÞlation
 
.[ th \\';rld, ul1f'qu<I,Uf'f1 b:,-' any 
othf'r tran
ldtiun in our lall",'lagt, ,) mir,l.de in it-- .-on.:;tant 
r 'dtion of wh<tt nn.Jt litl'T.tlh' I JlIl
r
 1 hom the 
ll
uch intt.' our u\\11 ton,...lI\. 
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.. T HE mo"t monstIous thing, caid Mr. A..;quith on 
Derember 20th, in the HO
1st of Common:>, .. 
\'hich 
tht' (;.'Iman-; ha"e done 111 the \\holl' W.lf I'> th 
deddfettion of a lIew 
ubmaIin \\arfalt-', by fal 
t he mo
t lawle
" and wanton act of violation of the letter 
and the spirit of all international 
om'el
tion. and 1

age that 
any country ha., t'\er perpetrated 111 all It; history. 
fhat German) " submarine wdrfare aga1l1st tht: merchant 
ship-; of lk.utral a.. wel\ d
 Allied ndtions ic, a .. \Íol
tion of 
the letter dnd the "pirit of all internationdl cunventIon and 
Ibdge," can b proved on the authority of a well-knù\\ II 
German v..:pert on the Law of :Katiom... I refer, to legal 
.\.'0 ;or Dr. Hdns Wehberg, of Düs"e1dOlf, whosp b?ok of 
,no compact pages, Das Seekriegsrecht (The Rights of \\ arfare 
.It Sea), finished by him during the first months of the war, 
1I1d published in 1915 by Kohlhammel of Berlin, Stuttgart and 
I cipzig, is a running comment on, and a thorough condemna- 
tion of, Germany's ldwless acts. 
Dr. \\'ehberg is one of the few German publicists to whom 
truth i!' dearer than national ambitIOn. Referring to the 
(ærman Government's protest issued in Odober, 1914, against 
Great Britain'
 detention of German recervi,>t" on board 
overtaken ships, Dr. Wehberg says on page 313 : 
I regret sincereh', that I Cdnnot on that Important qu tion 
shale the point of view of mv Go\ernment Hyt mud1 as [ 
should like to stand up fur the intt'lcsts of my c mntry. I cannot 
".,crihce the "c:ientihc character of mv book, lIor give up the 
gredt idcd of illterndtional Ian. \\ hich ft !.;ns u\ cr all countrie r 
Further, mentionin
 a statement ma(h el11 l\1drch I7
h, 
Y'.)I'í, in tilL HOlbe of Cummons hy 
fr. \\ inston Churchill, 
as Fir
t Lord of the Admiralty, that 
õme Briti"h merchant ship 
hold thpn been .Hllled as food c.lrriers L \.du
i\"clv for ddence 
\\hich some Gelll1.m critics, e1mong them {',Iptain 1', 100iu,> 
in thp Beilin l'tl!!c"blalt, h.ld n'pro\;ed a .1 .. b.ld..\\ard 

hV to fonner piìd"y," Vr. \\dlht'rg- 
.IW ]]0 glUUllI1 .. to 
rj'Jubt the corH'tne of l\Ir. 111l1ldnll', Ooteltemellt." rIll" 
(,
)illil)n of th.lt (;CrJlldll e\.pLlt, \\Ill', .1-; \\C 
h.tll.... . 
tdted 
t hdt 1Il
1 chant ::.hips of a bdli
creut counb y ha\ t. the 1 ight tu 
defl'nù them"e\n" .I
dill
t attack, incmred for him the wrath 
of the Gern1dll .mthoritie. They boycotted hi.... book, 
hey 
tlre,\ e him out of the position he held a
 one of the edltor
 
of the German magazine for international ldw, and it 
"<1." ....tat'-d in the Dutch Pre"s, that finally they had called 
him up, d1thollgh he W.lS quite unfit for miÌitdry",.,enic,. In 
"my ca
 ' Dr. HelJls Wehbcrg ha
 effecti\f'ly becn silenced and 
jc: no mof" hp-\rd in Gprmany. But hi, book Das 
, "riç
rcch' of \\hich I p( ," d. trea:>ured LOP:,>, remains 
a \\itm ,'> of Gcrl1lell1 lei. '. ,ne , The number of the pagl' 
trom wludl I am goin/! to quote his opinion, \\ill be gi,'cll 
beÍ\\ 'n brackets. 
(rerman authoriti( and publicists have justified the l.' 
hoat warf Irf' against merchantmen on the ground of. tl
p 
Briti
h bluckade. which they declared to be illegal. TIlls 10; 
de'nil J bv Dr. Wehberg. who find
 it to be .. oue of the chief 
..h\ t.... of 1lJ.\"dl W.lr, to strike elt the t'conomicdl life of the 
. Hl'm\ Il.ltioll, in order to torcl them to make }Kace." I 
 amI 
I) \\liich t'.m only be done hr " grasl-'illg the encmy in lib lifl' 
n< ,\ L." '\1ále it suffice
, in his opinion, " in war on land tu 
occupy the ('nemy's territory, in order to make him yield," 
the e l
è is diHerrnt in war 
t ea, for then" the object is only 
.lttainable by 5trikin ð at th enem\ '<; indu"trial and com- 
m rcial life," and to do thl:>, " the )Ods of all inh..bi tant
 
of the encmy country mu
t bl' captme(l at SU."(IQl.). 
It is not ntC , ,ary to quok hi
 opinion further in ju<;tifica- 
tion of the Briti
h blockddt, \\ hich i<; apph,'d fully in aCl'or- 
.mct' with Dr. \\ ehberg'
 dl -ription of a l(,
al blockade. 
The German submarine blockade Lan in no \\ ay he squared 
\\ ith it. 1'0 be legal, "ay Dr. Wehbelg \150), a blockade 
mu
t be carried out ami maintaineù b\( a sufucient numbf'r of 
\\ .lr
hip-;, which blockade all entrance -to the ene my harbour" 
"d' much a" po:>siblc: \Vithont e1 'ufficient number uf 
\..arships present, the blockd.dt" . exi,.b only on paper," and 
\\ ould merely .. deg-enerate in damaging neutral trade." 
fhio; is not ju....tili d. 
.. .\.11 nation.. nO\\d.day hd\e eICeepted the pnnciplo.: of 
d1I'rtivcne';. nIP PdPI.r blocb.dde cnddnc,"I..; liI.utraI 
hip 
pillg in an cndle.., n,anw r. .. fhe Ildtion clre to-dol\' 
com inced, that a war nt'f't 
ity Lannot more ju"tify a fictitiou, 
blockade, be
au 
 the harm it ( m"e, t" tl1 ' enemy i" not grea<, 
f'l1ough, in comparison with thf' harm don<< to neutral tradf't 
J f through ab!,nnre "If th(" nee -'lry wa1:>hip" a larg-e portion 
of th enemy mf'rchant ships, whirh I un through the blorkan. 
t nn..t bc . aptm 
 the m plùhibition 

. 
A'v<_rtr 
11. ' . 
 .I. pw _nu ,lU'l 1...., Ulan ' .' J 1 )111 th 


hlockaded pm t:ò And m 
pite of that damage caused to 
neutral shippin a , .' profound blow is not dt the "a me time 
given to the enem
." Tins is c'\.actly the efiect of Germany's 
tictitiou
 
ubmdrin(.. blod..<tùc. 


Use of 
Iines 


TI
e n,,( of mint;; tor that purpù", i
 al<;o illegal in the 
opnllon of Dr. \\ ('hbel 
 \\ho emphaticallv decldrL, that 
.. it i:> prohibitcd to (,tablish d blockade nleleh hy laying 
mill( " Fur." the protection of intern,ltion.t1 trade demands. 
to apply blockade bv actc, directed bv the human \\ill. The 
placing of mines is ònly allo\\f'd to de
hov enemy warships 
and their ba"'Lo, hut not to imped(" the enemy':> "ea trade. It 
would be getting round thL ineffecti\'e blockade, if a mine- 
hlockade stopped the mernntile nhliint::" (7]). :!\everthe- 
Ie. " Gt:rnldny has, throughout th" \\ar, u cd mill( , to destroy 
.-\Iljed and neutral merchant shipping. 
Nor ha- she heeded the proposal made in 1907 at the Hague 
Conferene. by the German delegation, that .. by using auto- 
matic mill( 
. all po
o;ible precautions must he taken to 
afe- 
guard peaceful ::.hipping." It wa:> agreed at The Hague, that 
unly such mine 
hould be used, which become harmle. 
.. one hour '. after they break loo:>c. To that precaution, 
belligerent" .. are bound," says Dr. 'Yehberg (79). But to 
that rule Germanv h.lS nncr adhered in this war. 
or to the 
1 ule Tt-'harding te;rpedoc:>, which .. must become harml(''-
. 
after failing to ::.trike their object." (77). Thc; German Gu\,cm- 
ment has, in the La;;c of the Tuballlia, admitted, that thi,> 
Vutch 
tt,amer was destroyed by .1 German torpedo J launched 
'onlf' day'" before at d Briti<'h warship. 
)lore brutally la\\le_s is the !'inking of merchant ships \\ith, 
out \\ all1inK .Uld, \\or"e 
tiIl .. \\Íthout It'a\iu
 a tracI' 
hehind." Dr. \\'chberg Illldcrlim. the \\Old "duty" in 
tIlt' tolIo\\ing !-.t.ltemt'ut: .. .\ \\al
hip, \\hich mec.ts.m enc'my 
I1ll'ldl.lllt hip, h 1 the du(v fl. l III upon it to stop, in ordl'c 
tu 111.11...1' ....lIlt \\hether it i liable to I .tpturc .llul \\illing- to 

ullendcr." (
5ti). .\nd it i-; in hi... "pillion, " .Io'orrling to tll<' 
.lllcicnt lOl1lmOn la\\," th.It .. a \\cll:.hip mu
t, bdOlC att,ll:l..- 
ing an Lllemy I1lerchant 
hip, c.lIl it to 
top." (
57)' He' 
furthel quot(, this from the German Prize Law: .. .\ll 
mea"uru must be J.pplied in a manner, the ob"ervancc of 
\\ hich. also against the enemy, enhances the honour of the 
Gt:'rman Empin, and with such respect to\\ards neutrals, a., 
the Law of XeLtiun
 and German intere-;ts demand." (259). 
This is.Ul admis;ion, that th, ruthll'SS submarine warfare 
hdS lo\\ered the honour of the Germdn Empire. Hi,tory \\ ill 
not forget that fact. 
Although Dr. \\'chberg ddmits the right to sink an eUemy 
merchant ship, if it cannot be brought into harbour, he 
neverthcle treats it as "xceptional, while in..j'iting that care 
must be taken for the livf , of the crew, and thl-' papers of the 
destroved ship mu
t be spcurf'd, .. to serv a "viùence before 
the Prize Comt." The German submarine commanders 
ne\cr take that tlOuhle, and how can they tal... it, in c'.I'cutiug 
their order to Ooink 
hips at "ight? Dr. Wehbug \\rote in hi., 
book, 
f'venty page... .lbout thl' l-'wl'pdurc ot the 1'1 ill' (om t, 
of which Germany has nMde d. feU'Cl'. He nL\Tr contem- 
plated that his cuuntrv would u
" <,ubmarinp' .lS cùmmerc 
destroyers. He always kept in view the recogni
 -d principlt , 
that crui"crs have the task to capture, or to detain .lnd 
search. mel.:hant ships at sea. He found the objection again::.t 
their "inking .. chiefly based on the critical po<,ition of thl' 
crew and pac,
engers, who had to he taken on board tht 
crui
er and were then in cunstant dang<<'r tu k" -' their IiH ; hy 
\\ar operatiou
:' The Gernlcln 
ubn1d1 inl le.t\T tho,>-' 
cre\\ '" not only adIift in the roughe
t -;t " but enn fire on 
them \\ hill' they Ìl) to. capt in thl
ir Ii fcou.1 t. 
Implicitly Dr. \\"ehbcrg condenll1' the ution of C.tptdin 
1'1') itt .b a juridical murdel WIWll he .1\,: .. .\.n L1lt'my 
mt rch.lnt ship has the right to defend iheH d".-tÍU<;t attack, 
tIld hd ; l \.en the 1Íght to rcsi<,t Irch. Should large mer- 
dldnt ,>hip
, worth million::. (of m.ll k
 \ \\ ithout mOiC arlo 
.dlo\\' thcm...t+\'t 
 to b(' L,lptUl("d by 
mdlIer Vt .'Is, "implv 
be dUSe the latter dUH, tu th. dl' truction of <;o"called Wdr- 
,hip .. (
';4) .\nd Ill' emphati dlh ded,m thdt" tltl 
.tf't ot re
i-;tduce hd." no influence on tht' f.lit. of th" 4 rt.-\\' of tl1" 
enemy merchant e;hip." fhey must bp tn IÌt-,d as pri' une r 
of waT. 
Th<' helling of open roast pial and att wk on hoc:pital 
.-hip, n also condpmncd h\" Dr Wehh, I;' But hie; boC'k i
 
chi. Ih '1Iuabl(' ,proving HI(' romplf'tf' illehalit, of German) , 
U n \\ ,Ilbmarinr \\arfar', tampillj;!" it "th,' mo,t ll10n"trou 
thin
 ' ul. II hu IIldll} .ttIOLiO\L _ 
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Books of the 'Veek 


The Ni
ht Club, By Herbert Jenkin,.., \.uthor of Bindi 
Herbert Jenkins, Ltd, 5s. net. 
The Don a ld Some Others. 1J\' .tsn;u.PIUs. W, and 
R Chambers. 3s. ód. net. 
We of Italy. B,' .:'.:RS, I
. I
, 
TEFGL J. 
.:. Dent and 

ons. -fs. Gd. -net. 
Rebels and Refo"mers, B\ .\.. ,\
11 1>. Po
SOXBY. George 
Allen and UmÙn. ú... net. 
The Keeper's Book. llIustrated War Edition. Bv P. 
JUFERY }O1 \CIUE. 
1cCorquodale and Co" Glasgow. 
I.!
. 6d. 
B ll\DLE \\ as s 1 grL'at a SUCClSS that his wittv author 
has been seducerl into attempting that most dang
rou" 
.f literary experiments -a sefJucl. In The .Y iaht Club. 
Bindle and his fJi1l1d
 rL'.\ppeelr, but it cannot be 
written down an ul1llu3lified SUCCt'--; it is too much like a jar 
of picklpd cg :s, some are "'plendicl, hut uthers do not pie"" 
fhi.. dekct l!o iJ1 part due to the authür.... l'"nllences. Giw'n a 
'ond idea, no \Hi ler can \\ 01 k out a Iwttt'r story; take the 
IOlIo\\mg thlep chapters. The PIime 
Iinister decides to 
.llhl'lti ."" fhe RU'elbb.b (ub," and" ,\ Dramatic Engage- 
lIlent." I:ach of them is a "night" one dt'light:; to hear 
.lb
ut and ne\'('r forgd
, and the tall' is told \\ ith a masterv of 
tf'chniquc \\ hich m
 rit!-o the hi
dlf'st prai"l'. But when ideas 
.11 e lacking. and the author has to pllt in el chapter of padding, 
it is deplorable. "f' a.rc l.'ixen iükps and C\ nicism that were 

cner.dh' and hopefully hcliewd to han
 been buried long 
.lgO in the coffin oí the last red-nosed low comedian of the 
mid- Victorian music-h.lll, It is e\'identlv a dangerous thing 
tor .1 puhlisher to (10 hi5 u\\ n publi
hing. thereby escaping 
th{' pitik"5 criticism of tilt' professional .. ta"ter." "'e are 
'-'l'rtaii1 there are pages in Th" SL!ht Club which no common 
or gdrden author would e\ er have hf'en allowed to print, 
while there are other" ahe\ ,ire the more numerous) which 
an} author would haw 1)('el1 proud to IM\'e \\ ritten for they 
.lre good literature and displ.l} a 5hrcwd and kindly kno\\- 
ledge of the weaknl'''--e'' of human nature. 


* 


.. 


* 


'" 


* 


\nunvmity seems to be a pel'uli.l1 ddight to writers on 
11, ,al matters, though perhaps necessity has something to 
<10 with the matter. A certain .Escltlaþilts, author of Thl' 
Doc, a1/d Some Others, is \"Cry ob\"Ìou"h' a member of the 
personnel of the G.and Fleet", for he \\ rites \\ ith the sure 
touch of e)"perience, and fully equals Bartimæ/ts in the vigour 
(If his de..;criptions and the dramatic strength of his narra, 
tive This book is a collection of short stories of varying 
type--, 1),lth humorous and dramatic- -it is a patchwork of 
hfe, as a matter of fact, anù each story is a blend of humour 
.U1d pathos. Probably th\ best storv of the lot is that which 
tells how 
lackellar Ìeft the mess," in accordance with the 
,expressed wish of other members of that mess, at the battle 
of Jutland, but it is difficult to pick out a .. best" where all 
arc good, .. Æsculapius " has rendered the spirit of the Xavy 
\ NT wdl indeed; without undue use of technicalities he ha!o 
shown the men of the Grand Fleet and the mechanism with 
which they do their work -the story of a submarine cruise. 
for instance, is enlightening \\ ith regard to subm.lrinc warfare 
and the way in which m
11 take the ri.,ks of under,sea life. 
The great point about the hook is that its author' shows that 
the otficers of the British Xavy, and the rank and file as well, 
are not a. peculiar breed of men apart from all the world, as 
some \vIÌters have made them, but are of just 5uch material 
.as makes the world of landsmen; through necessity a little 
more centred on their work. perhaps. but 'just as mixed in 
-the matter of type, as companionable, a", eccentric, as the 
men of a battalion, or the men of a bu.,iness house. This 
,t .In ious truth with regard to the whole is melde clear through 
.:J. few individuals and incicll'nts, so \\ell depicted that the 
hook is to be commended \\ithollt resern-' 


* 


. 


'" 


* 


. 


We of Italy, by I\lrs, K J{. Steegl onsist... mainly of letters 
\
 rittcn by Italian soldiers to their Í1 icnds, and thus is . descrip- 
tl\'e of the work in the fi('ld and th(' cin,:uIl1
tances under which 
tl1.lt work is carried out. It ha-- h( n often and \'ery truly 
",lid that the ",oldier knows 1c5:> of the pl,lIb 01 battle.: than any 
other person, and here in th' P,l.
' is full evidenc 
vf th fa
t: for the dC'. -ription., of artiOlb gi\'{'n hy the.:" men 


show that tactics were not nearlY so much in their thought, 
as were personal e:xperience, and that, for the most part, 
they had little idea of the real nature of the work wI ich 
they were doing S3 valiantly. 
Here and there arto tõuches of unconscious hUI11Gur 
-conscious humour is rare, for, as has been noted bv all 
".:ho have had the opportunity of ml.king comparisons. both 
l'rench and Italian troops take their work very seriousl\" 
and it remains for the Briti'ih solùier to make a j::>ke of hi, 
work. One m3.n writes: "In tho..:" instants, my dear parents 
1 saw and rem"mbered e\'erything. I saw thee, 
lamma. at 
work in thy usual seat, and the., Papa, going about the shop 
as usual. and a sob closed my throat." This was while waiting 
for the signal for attack-a British Tommr would probabh 
ha ve "ished for a gla5s of bitter, or \\ histled the latest music 
hall tune he could remember. undcr similar circumstance, , 
for the Latin tendency to sentiment i'i entirely absent from 
hi., compo5ition. Quite apart from the"e thìngs, however, 
tI!e author has made such a ",election of letter
 as givps a 
pIcture of thp work done by the Italian armies, and brir.;s out 
th.' tremendous diffi::ultit. of th.: battle", among the heights 
-before the tragedy of hst October. 
. The:e is one section gi\'en up to description of the \Va\ 
I1\ whIch the King of Italy has identified hims
H with hi.... 
p.'ople in the war, in which he is sho\\ n as wortll\" of admira 
tion as i, Albert of Belgium, and, since this book will dl' 
much to gi\ e understanding of the way in which Italv regard" 
t1l(, war, the section is all to
 short, for the example of tIlt' 
House of Savoy is a matter for thl' fullest p05sible recognitio:l 
* * * . . 
The liHs of a dpzen of the great figures of histOlY, none 01 
\\ horn arc Briti,;h, an' sketched in Rebels and Reformers. 
by A, and D. Pon,;onby. The object has been to produc(' a 
work wh,ch shall induce \'oung people to take an interest in 
history. and regard it as recreative rather than as a difficult 
study of dates and names. and for that purpose the author,.. 
have set do\\ n sketches of Savonarola William the Silent. 
Ty
ho Brahe, Cervantes. Grotius, \'oltaire. \fa/-Úni. fhoH'a\; 
and others. 
Although simply written, thes(' ...ketches omit no G>,..ll> 
tial acts in the lives that thl'
' portray, and it might 
be said that this is a book for those of all ages who ha\'l' 
managed to presen'e yuung minds, more especially 
inCt 
history, as taught hitherto, has in this country very largeh 
neglected the great men of other countrie
except for one 01 
two figures-and thus at least half of these names are \'cn 
little 
no\\'n to old as well as young. Thoreau, Tycho Brahe 
and Gwrdano Bruno, for example, are unknown names to the 
majority of British folk. or at the be5t are vague figures who 
did soml'thing in some past time. and thus such sketches a,.. 
these are welcome, since they \\ill tempt readers to search for 
full('r biographies of men \\ho holve inflUl'r.ced the world, 
The authurs have been wise in introducing personages to \\ horn 
the term" rebel" may be applied in the sense in which the
 
have used it, implying such moral courage and independenn. 
of action as set itself against e\'il tendencies of the times \\ J.icll 
these m('n influencl'.!. .-\ book like this breaks new ground fl 
many readers, $lnd thus has a \'en' definite value 


'" 


* 


* 


* 
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A Welr edition of 
lr. 1'. J, 
l.lckie'", \\ L'll-known Kuper' 
Hook has just been brought out. This" guide to the dutie, 
of a gamekeeper" \\'a..; originally published fourteen year
 
ago, and in the inten-ening p
riod it has come to be recognised 
as a standard work. It contains a multitude of uspful fact
 
and information presentro in a \ ery agreeable manner, and 
their \'alue is con,..iderabh' enhanced bv an admirable inde)" 
fhere is a delightful ch.tpter on tiger
shooting, the battul' 
on a big scale, though Engli"h gamekeepers do not, as a rule 
have to arrange for elephant beaters, or to place stor
 t< 
turn" stripes," 
This ne\\ \\'ar Edition contains a dedication to t!1I 
bo\'s of Britain. in effect an appreciation by till' ,lUthOl (>1 
thc admirdhle work that has been donc by the Boy Sceut' 
mo\'ement Then is also a prdacL dealing with thf' futurL' 
of the count1\' after the \\'ar, \\ hich, in ts nature, i!o cuntro- 
\ ersial, but 'prm'ides anothpr useful sign of that 5twng 
determination to protert the indu,;trip, and agriculture uf thi.... 
('nuntry in ,I 1110[[ {'fficient W3} th.l11 has ('ver happened 
Iwfore. But the outstanding merit of the volunll' lie
 in it:. 
dr.Jrtical tll'atment of the field lifl' and "port of thl'!' i,,1.11 d,. 
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Interior of a Submarine in Course of ConstruclÍoI1 
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Laying down the Decks of a Cargo Shin 
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From "Dn,rt Campo 1n,:. "11 Jr. T Jlð"., 


The C]mel Patrol: Strange Signals 
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'rom "De..rt Campall/no. bll If. I.. It......, 


London Bacteriologists in a Field Hospital Examining Contents of a Test Tube 
'In these two pictures Mr. James Melley, official artist in Palestine, has depicted the watch for 
the enemy. human and microbial, which the llritlsh Force in the East untiringly maintains 
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DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY: 


Vames and addresses 01 shops. where the articles mentioned 
can be obtamed, will be 10r7e'arded on I'eceipt of a postcard 
addressed to Passe'Partout, LAXD l
 \VATER, 5, Chancery 
Lane, lV.C. 2. Any other t'n/onnation u:ill be given on request. 


It is not often that such money-saving 
clnnce!', are given as those offrred with 
a special sale of most in
'{p
'nsive furs. 
;"obody can afford to miss it. The firm responsible have made 
. feature of those attractive fur" dog collars "-a cosy fur 
neck band enciI cling the neck and most warm as well as be- 
coming. Ont' of these rollarsin natural musquash is actually 
being sold for fifteen shillings during the sale. 
A guinea is all that is askt'd for a cros<;-over tie of natural 
undyed fur wallaby, a most enticing fur. It will be a well- 
ad\'ised woman, too, who secures one of the cheapest sets of 
1 he :-oalc--a cross-over natural undyed musquash tie for ltÎS. ód., 
1 he. small pillow muff to match costing a guinea only. 
Several of the fashionable cape collars too, are being sold at 
much reduced prices, and most attractive affairs they are, tIlt"' 
becoming cape effect over the shoulders tapering inwards at 
the neck, and then branching upwards to delightfully fram. 
Ihe face. From the point of design alone these cape collals 
,Ire amongst the best proposition in fur neckwear evt'r 
made, and it is good news to hear sale time reduces their 
plÍce considerably, though this was never unduly high. .\ 
fur cape collar of natural undyed wallaby-the new Aus- 
tra]ian fur-is but 40s., a large barrel muff to match being tht' 
....Ime price. This wallaby is of a soft greyish brown tonf' 
,lIld particularly charming. 
All these furs are being sold at such moderate prices that 
H:ady money must be asked for them. They will, however, 
be sent on approval, the money being refunded if they are 
l..turned to the firm within four days. 


A Chan
e in 
Furs 


The fact that the price of wool is mnunting 
with each day that passes makes som{' 
charming ready -to-wear frocks in wool- 
<-Tape all the more noticeable. They arc naturally enough being 
sold off very rapidly, it being incFeasingly difficult to get any- 
thing of their character at all, especially at their exceptionally 
modt'rate price, 75s. being all that is asked for them. 
Too much stress can hardly be laid on the value of these 
{rocks as prices go to-day. Not only do they look well, but 
they wear particularly well, wool-crape being that welcome 
kind of fabric that never crea.'ies in the way others do. 
The great firm responsible <Ire offering two different styles 
lit wool crape frocks, one frock having an attractive Rani 
..;atin collar, cuffs, and waistbelt, the other frock being made 
with very much of a coatee effect, and having attractive detail 
(Jf narrow velvet ribbon about it. .\ useful booklet giving 
pictures of the designs and patterns of the wool crapes is 
well worth applying for- a fact th,tt will be more and more 
hammered home as the months of the 
ew Year pas!',. 


D.:lighlful Day 
n resses 


In tht' country, natur,Llly f'I1OUgh, one 
needs a totally different kind of glove 
from that usually used in town, and a 
famous firm realising this art' featurìng during theír winter 
sale a number of glovB p,lI"ticld.irl
' ...uit.lbk for the country 
.It a special sale price. 
From every point of \'Ícw this is a chance to be pursued and 
not by any m.umer of mcan..; to be lightly set aside. Gloves 
an.. going to be one of the drðj problem..; of the year. Not 
only is their supply uncertain, but their cost is bound to rist' 
.IS .. tther of all kinds get,: scarcer and dearer: in fact, it is 
(luik on the cards that before IqIR is out no gloves will be 
,Ivailable .it anything- likf' a possible price at all. The sale" 
then art' like a' beaeon of light directing the way everyone 
...hould go, a light which \;ill fad{' .Iway once their sway is 
i'nde I. While they last good glo\'es can still be baught and 
\, ry rea"onablv too and tile wise woman is securing a supply 
\\ ith all speed while yet there i.. time. 
rhe u<;cful country glove,> in mind arc in practical shades of 
1.\11 and grey, .U1d of the twu-buttoned \'ariety. They are 
!)cing cleared at -4S. II
d, .1 pair, and gn.at bargains can be 


Gloves for the 
Country 


found amongst th{'m by any,me with the eyes to see. Th:!.t 
thev are strong and hard-wearing gloves goes without saying, 
a chance such as this proving past all shade of question that 
the wint
r sales do not merely justify their existence this yeal , 
but are In \'Cry truth treasure trove. 


At times whe'n a chamois leather for some 
The ACct :olishin g reason or another is unavailable, the 
Ol Acme polishing cloth is a useful ally to han 
at hand. For without doubt it brightens anything exèeedingl
' 
well, being a great aid to 
nybodv laudably trving to keep 
silver, brass or anything else of the kind the shining attractive 
articles they ought to be. 
For uniform buttons, too, thf' Acme polishing cloth is just , 
the thing that is wanted, the final rub up with it doing wonders. 
Perhaps, however, the primary point in its favour at a time 
when almost everything we want is untowardly dear is it,; 
exceptionally low price. Acme cloths cost 4fd., 6id. or Rid" 
according to size, under none of which categories are th( \ 
e'-pensive affairs. 
Without claiming to ontclass ,a chamois leather, or e\'en 
entirely rival it, these cloths on the question of price em- 
phatically beat them hollow. Chamois leathers are now not 
only very expensive, but likely to grow stilt dearer as time 
goes on. To be able to buy a reliable polishing cloth in 
their stead as cheap as this, is nothing short of a boon. 
Another way in which Acme polishing cloths excel is the 
ea"e with which they can be washed. They wash out, in fact, 
quite as readily as a duster, being as soft afterwards as theY 
were before-another point in which chamois kather cannot 
always compare favourably. 


No matter how plain or simple the food 
is, the m{'al c,m be an attractive one if 
all to do with thf' table is as it should l>l'. 
Clean table linen, bright silver, and last, but by no means least 
polished knives. A table equipped 
\'ith bright shining kn
ves 
looks a different thing at once, yet m the old order of thmgs 
and with old methods to get them up to this standard was 
irksome labour indeed. Besides, kniff' cleaning was not 
always a tidy job, the powder was apt to fly about, and board" 
were none too easy to put away. 
i\lüst folk now are agreed that the fine art of life is simplifica- 
tion, and the Beesway knife cleaner is simplicity itself. It is 
a little machine which can be clamped on to a table or dresser, 
so is always ready for use, while !1ever for one mome
t in the 
WolY. With its help a dozen kmves or so 
an be bnght and 
shining in the neighbourhood o! five mmut
s-. at;soluteh" 
ready for use. All that is needed IS to put a kmfe mSlde, turn 
the handle, and hey presto! the deed is done. 
Another good point is tha! the Be
sway do
s not wear out 
knives in the way many kmf{' cleamng contnvances do. 1 t 
saves them instead. It is so small. compact and casy to 
work that a child can use it, while so convinced are the 
makers of its reliability that each little ma
hine. is acco
- 
panied by a year's guarantee. Anybodv 
smg. It then IS 
bound to look upon it as a household ally, reglstenng a debt of 
gratitude to s
ch a .labou
 saver a<; . t
lÍs pro
Tes 
o. be. .01 
polished oak wIth bnght mckel or oXldlSed fitt!ngs It IS 
 mcl" 
looking little article to boot, and though (
unng war-tune. uf 
necessity its price of Rs. lId. is more than It would otherwIse 
he, it is well worth it. l'AS-:E-PAJ<ll'UT 


How to Clean 
Knives 


Service caps for women are the 
atest form of h..ad
ear made nece<;- 
sa. v bv the time!> in which we lIve and Henry Heatl
, of I?5- 10 9. 
O"ford' Street, has ddll1irahlv risen to the 
>l"ca
ion, HIs serVice cap 
i
 the most ideal kind of headgear the khaki-dad girl can wear, '!I ot01 
(I rivers in particular finding it spf'cially useful. A )mll.on .cap, It fil
 

.) cl'bcJy to the head that the mo
t tempe

uous gust of \\1Od cann
t 
cJi
lodge it from its place. It IS lIght, 
('r\'lCeah.If.'. ,md though 
rac 
ticauilit) is its wdtchword, managf'
 to be !>ecommg dt 
I){' same tlm
'. 
A kh lki wlnpcorcJ cap set mt<. a stItched fold of matf.'lIdl <It the hac k. 
,lnd \\ith a small bo\\ in frollt-much after the '.'lanller of a V,A P. 
c-ap- or trimmed "Üh a leolther b
ttoned tau. IS .a gUIßea, and 
, 
hni
hed artide it is, 1 hen there IS a Ie> e"pellslve cap of lh
kl 
serge, made upon preciscJ) the same lines, quitC' a good hardwe:nm,g 
cap this. even if not quite up to the mark of the first example. J I ... 
price is I5S, 6cJ, During the wind)' month
 to come, any amount vf 
Wdr workers w,lI fecI gratC'ful that such cap
 have been made. 
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SERVICE CLOTHES. 


To those who order their 
service clothes from us 
we assure fine, wear- 
resisting materials, skilful 
cutting, honest tailor-work. 
and more-the certain ad. 
vantage of ripe experience. 


A good name among sports- 
men for nearly a centur}" 
is a sure measure of our 
ability in breeches-making, 
to which gratifying testi- 
mony is now also given by 
the many recommendations 
from officers. 


For inspection, and to enable 
us to meet immediate require- 
ments, we keep on hand a number 
of pairs of breeches, or we can 
cut and try . pair on the same 
day, and complete the next day, 
if urgently wanted. 


\. 


Patterns and Form for self-measurement at request. 


GRANT AND COCKBURN 
25 PICCADILLY, W.!. 


LTD, 


Military and Civil Tailors, Legging Makers. 
ESTD. 1821 
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FOLLO"W THE LEAD 
of the thousands of officers who are fightinll' in the 
Trenches equipped with 

e ßJmou.J 
os cow., 
SERVICE KIT 


-- 


Larøest slock in London ready for immediate wear. or made 
to measure in 24 hour.. 
Field and Trench Boot., Prismatic Binoculars. Compa.se., 
Saddlery, etc. 
Officers On Leave and Others 
Will find an e"cellent selection of M ufli ready for any 
emerøency. 
MOSS BROS
 
p
, 20 & 21 KING ST., 
 COVE NT W C 2 T.Jj
t
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G
:;
;: & 25, 31 & 32 BEDFORD ST.. ì GARDEN 
. "VI. 1"0/" 


The Original Cordin's, Está. 1839 
The 
"Paladin" Oilskin 
(J.. J../ 
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All the year round our shapely 
.. Paladin" coat will stand the 
rough and tumble of Active 
Service and throw off an.v rain 
which comes along. - 
The material, in colour a good-looking 
dark khaki, goes through a special 
.. curing" process which makes it non- 
adhesive and very supple. 
The coat is cut with neat tan cloth 
collar, full skirt, leg-loops and. fan- 
piece within deep button"to silt at 
back for riding. and has a broad fly- 
front, through which no rain, ho
ever 
\<iolent, can drive. Adjustable mner 
cuffs likewi
e prevent any \\ater 
entenng the sleeves. 
BeÌ\\een the lining of porous oilskin 
and the outer materia! the air freely 
circulate
, so that th['re is a
\\ays 
abund,mt ventilation. The coat IS not 
I bulky, and \\eighs less than "fIbs, 
1.1 :\lud is just wa
hed off, and the 
,I material is then as fresh and clean as 
,
ever. After lengthy, exacting wear, 
, I I the .. life" of the coat can, at small 
cost, be effectivclv rcnev.ed by re- 
dre,;sing. 


Price 47;6 
Poslag
 abTOad 1/- extra. 
When ordering a .. Paladin" Coat please stata 
height and chest measure and send remittance 
(which will be returned promptly if the 
garment Is not approved', or .ive home Bddreø 
and business (not banker's) reference. 
Al 
.qu.sl, ILLVSTR4TED LIST of Waler. 
P,oo/ Coals, Boots l Por
able Ba:hs J A1.T Beds. 


I I J. C. 
19 PICCADILLY, W.l, &35ST.JAMES'SST.,S.W.1. 


CORD ' ING C O WATERPROOFERS 
& LTD TO H.M. THE KING 
Only A ddronøs: 
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W. ABBOTT & SONS, LTD. .J 
(PHlT"EESI I. .r ..) /. 
121. High Holbo.rn, W.C. . '.
. ./. ....
. I 
(opp. HoIborn Stat.lon, Plccad'lly TufJe.,/ ..) . "'>.' ........ .... 
 . J } 
434, Strand, W. ..) /. . ,. .. ... j 
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TRENCH 
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The Norwegian pattern. 
absolutely waterproof and 
almost indestructible. 
Modelled to allow of room 
for extra pairs of stockings. 
.;J({ade also with 3 straps 
outside top of leg. 
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If Peace should 
come this year 


ø 
T HE war is approaching its climax 
rapidly. It may end as suddenly 
as it began. Peace needs its pre- 
parations just as surely as war. Will it 
find you unready? 
ø 
T HE demand for Daimler productions, o.win g 
to the unrivalled success of the DaImler 
Sleeve" Valve Engine on active service, is 
assured, It becomes a question of delivery. 


ø 
T HE best pla
 is to secure your place on the 
Priority List for A DAIMLER CHASSIS 
immediately. The details of body, coach- 
work, etc., can be deferred. 


The Daimler Company, Ltd., Coventry 


By o
 IoH.M, 
AI>POinl....,.. 
 Tlao Ki..,. 
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Woro by over 
20,000 
British Officers 


PROOf, this, that the 'Thresher' 
is the coat-triumph of the war. 
Get a . Thresher' now. and you 
secure a garment made still 
better than the original by virtue 
of the new 
MELCAM INTERLINING' 
the proof - fabric that cannot 
crack, that neither wind nor 
water can penetrate, and that 
retains its silk-soft suppleness 
under all conditions of wear or 
weather. 
Tlellrh Coat, unl;n..d J:4 14 6 
The Original Price unchang('d. 
Tren('h Co...t wIth d..tachabl" 
"KaHielcott" lming J:6 6 0 
C.lIalry tn"', "ith Knfe FI
/Js alld 
Saddle Gllo;s.et. 15/6 extra. 
Send ,ize oJ chelt and apprOIunate 
height. and, to DtJ()id any delay, ell- 
do,e cheque when ordenng. 
Send lor Book S, the Camplet. Guide 
10 EIpendituT
 on Kit and Eqtllpnlent 
I Sco!l..h Age"'" : 
I :WM ANDERSON & SONS, Ltd., 
14 Oeorlre Street, 106 Hope Street. 
EDiNBUROH, GLASOOW. 
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THRESHER&GLENNY 


Military Tailors 
inc.e the Crimea.n War. 
1528153 Strand. London,W.C. 
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 ROLLS-ROYCE AERO ENGINES ;1 
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LIKE 


ROLLS - ROYCE CARS 


ARE THE 
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BEST IN THE WORLD 


.. 
\ THE WORLD'S RECORDS 

I ARE HELD BY ROLLS- I
 
(
 ROYCE AERO ENGINES Ð) 
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CLIMBING 
An aeroplane fitted with ROLLS-ROYCE 
Engine holds the WORLD'S RECORD 
for RAPID CLIMBING. 
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SPEED 
An aeroplane fitted with ROLLS-ROYCE 
Engine holds the WORLD'S RECORD 
for SPEED in the air. 
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RELIABILITY 
An aeroplane (Handley-Page) fitted with 
ROLLS - ROYCE Engines holds the 
WORLD'S RECORD for LONG D]S- 
T ANCE FLIGHT under War Conditions, 
viz., London to Constantinople (2000 miles). 
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WEIGHT-CARRYING 
An aeroplane (Handley-Page) fitted with 
ROLLS - ROYCE Engines, holds the 
WORLD'S RECORD for WEIGHT- 
CARRYING, viz., London to Constanti- 
nople, total weight SIX TONS. 
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PASSENGER-CARRYING 
An aeroplane (Handley-Page) fitted with 
ROLLS - ROYCE Engines holds the 
WORLD'S RECORD for CARRYING 
21 PERSONS to a height of over 7,000 ft. 
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ROLLS - ROYCE, LIMITED 
14 and 15 CONDUIT STREET 
LONDON 
Telegram.: W.l 
t) .. Rolhead, Regd.. London." 
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. 0 
Telephones: .3 
1654 Gerrard (3 line.) 
 
And at I 
PARIS, NEW YORK, PETROGRAD, MADRJ D and BOMBAY - 
o. 
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C<PI/TIglit 1917 In U .S.4, 


Germany's 'Var Aims 


The Pan-German Ruffian: H Now the "orId sees me as I am." 
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"on BernstorfE 


The Rogues Gallery 
Boy-Ed. 


\ on Papen. 


The Secret Agents 
of the Kaiser 


F ROM the first day of the War there was one l11an in America who 
realised that before long the United States would have to fight, and 
fight for its life, against the common foe of ci\,ilisation. This l11an 
was John R. Ratholll, the Editor of the Providence Journal. Born In 
Melbourne of English parents, and educated at Harrow, Mr. Rathom had 
lived a life full of adve
1ture, in China and in the Soudan, as a correspondent 
during the Spanish-American War, and the South African War-during 
which he was twice wounded. From the outbreak of the present war he 
took in at his office at Rhode Island every wireless message sent out by the 
Germans from th
 United States. He placed his nlen in confidential 
positions in the twelve most important Teutonic headquarters in the United 
States, and received fronl them, almost daily, reports and original documents 
covering every phase of German plots and German propaganda. He.,lorced 
the recall of Von Papen and Boy-Ed. He unearthed Dr. Heinrich Albert 
and his LH,ooo,ooo corruption fund, and sent him bac.f to Germany. 
He proved that the Lusitania warning was sent out by the German Embassy 
on orders direct from Berlin. He warned the Government that the Canadian 
Parliament Building at Ottawa was to be fired three weeks before it was 
destroyed by German agents. These are only a few of his achievenlents. 
The whole astounding story-the m0st sensational Secret Service re,'elations 
ever published-will appear weekly in LAND & WATER, [uHy i]lustrated 
from photographs, documents, etc. The introductory article wi}] appear in 
the February Îth Issue. It is Important that readers should place thl ir 
orders with their usual agents at once. 
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NOTICE 
AFTER this week the price of Land 6- Water will 
be 9d. 
Next '" eek's issue will contain the introduction to 
:\Ir. John R. Rathom's Revelations of German Intrigue 
(10 which reference is made on the opposite page); a 
short story by Centurion; special sections on Country 
Life, Literature and Art: and the usual contribution's 
b} )'lr. Belloc and Mr. PoJlen on military and naval 
affairs. 
In view of the exceptional interest which will be 
aroused by Mr. Rathom's articles, the demand for 
Land 6- Water is likely to be greater than ever; and \\c 
particularly req uest all our readers k> order their copies 
in advance, 
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KATIOX.\L 


DA:\GER 


A Ol'T a fortnight dgO tht:'rL 
imu1taneously d.ppedfLÙ 
in se"cral papers an attack upon the present 
command vf the Blitish ,-\rmy at home and abroad. 
These papers are all controlled by one man, and 
form \\ hat is \ irtually a Trust or monopoly. This Xe\\::- 
paper [rust has during the last Ì\\O years increasingly a.,sumed 
the right and the po",er to uJbet ministries, to nominate ne\\ 
minister::, and di:<charge others. and to dictate and \eto 
public polity The danger of such a 
tate of at1airs during 
.L national \\ d.r for lift" ought, perhaps, to have been long 
ago apparent to e\ ery tod:,. But It u.;ually take,; ,>ome 

hd.rp peril or shock to arou..l' public opinion. Sl'ch dn 
l'),.ample \\d." needed IH'rc befon public opinion \\ a,., mo. ed 
!-oufficit:'ntlv to act. The claim of a new,.,paper o\\ner, re::.pon- 
:-ible to no one, acting by suggestion upon millions of reader:" 
.1Ild vet keeping his name and influence in the background- 
the claim of such a man to interfere at such a moment . 
this \\ ith the Briti
h Higher Command, to changl' it at hi" 
\\ ill, and tu put chance nominel of his OW11 into tht pldel 
of ib pn ?nt occupant:-.. \\ a., a cldim that pa
 ed the limit::. 
of public tuler.1nCt It \\as high time! 
\\"p all hnow ,,\ IMt fullowed. In the fdce of ",uch .1 plOtt t 
a" hd:> not been made <<ince the attack on Lord Kitchenl'I t\\l1 
,"L,US .1go, the ne" ""paper campaign \\ a,., for the moment 
,.,topped, and it !'el'med 
 though its authors had been td.ught 
their IE ...on onc p and for all. )[en \\ent about 
a)ing th.1t 
the thing \\ as over and that the exceedingly dangerous pie. 
Ilf insolence they had )u..t ",itne ed \\Olùd not be rene\\ed. 
Tho!,l ",ho thought thi,., were deceived: tho:<p whu had 
.L full acquaintanct: with it::, character ",ere Ie sanguine. 
It is part of such people'!-o calculation that the puhlic of our 
great modern citie::. ha, ,.,0 poor a memory, and is so lacking 
in principle as to be la"ily the dupe of a fre h attack \\ ithin 
.] couple of weeks of that which fir!,t rendered it indignant 
.\(ter 
nch an int<. f\ <II thl'lt:fl'n: the Utltl d.ge hd.::. been ll'llo .\ cd, 


4 
X 


.U1d \\e Ita\e had thi::. \\eel
 d ')el und dttdd.. 011 th.... du '1- of th" 

um}. \\ e bdie\ . \\ith dll du'-' deference tu till l'),.pert,; 
III POPUldl fullv dnd ill"td.bilit\, thd.t tIll \." ha,,( OVI In
d.ched 
themseln.::.. .\ fOltnight W.1" nut pnough to allow for th.- 
forgetting of the first crime. and gcneral opinion \\d.::. rou::.ed 
to indignation. But beside general opinion another powertul 
opposition ""as arou::.ed. The latent forces which our ::.ucietv 
can develop in detence of its fundamental institution,., again
t 

o maleficent a po\\er, are greater than it dreams of. This 
country is fighting a fight of life and of death. It has tolerated, 
during the last Ì\\ 0 ) ears, more-far more-than it shou1d 
ha"e tulerd.ted from' thi
 .. go\'ernment by newspaper '. 
It has done ,.,0 on account of the Lasy-going habit engendered 
by a long penod of pro::.perjtv and peaCt But there i
 .L 
limit to its patience, and it has discovered that in tin1e uf 
mortal \\ ar drastic gO\'ernment is necessary and the old 
tolerations of normal times must be suspe"uded. .-\. \ el V 
little more of thi,; usurpation--of thi" attempt to dictatt 
measures \\ithuut any responsibility for failure-and the 
nation at large '" ill demand and support immediate action 
against the culprits and their due punishment. 
The motives of these sudden outbursts against public 
_eI \'ant,; -each one of \\ hich in its turn has been fatal to the 
indi\'idual attdcked-are nearl\' ah\ a
 '> personal: ne\ er- 
thele
_. the whole Std.tei::. thrown into jeopard,. It was d 
morally intolerablt"' po::.ition two \"Cars ago" he'; th
 Oliginal 
Grand. Alliance was "till intact, ,,\hen Rus..ia \\d.S ,.,till a 
trong 
military Power. d.nd \\hen the strain of the \\ar had not 
reached its pre::.ent extrenùty. To-day, \\ht:'n \\1' all know 
that the ordeal of the ne),.t few months mu::.t decide the fd.te 
vf England, this ne\\spaper go"ernment is both morally and 
jJrd.ctically intolerable: \\e feel that it nM'" Lreed immediate 
,md over\\ helming di::.aster. [here i!' a m;inr::'01.1 feeling tlMt 
it must either be silenced by the ,.,trength uf opiniun ur 
better, by the direct action of the- (;0\ t'Inmtnt. 
It is exceedingly important to appll:'<.idtc in this cunnectiun 
that the discus::.ion is not ""hethel thi" or that gre.J.t 
ufficid.l of the Statt -thi", or that ...oldier in a lugh po::.itiun, 
this or thd.t executhe officel -is the bp::.t ùbcO\ cr.1ble: \\hethLr 
a long term of offic p Ita..; fatigued thi.. or that commander .1t 
home or abroad, \\hether this or that hitherto untned talent 
,.,hould not be gÏ\en its opporttInit
, etc. The issue is nut of 
that kind at all. The is;;ue is bet\\ een Ì\\ 0 forms of (;ovellI- 
ment. The fir"t form of Cu\'enunent i... that \\ hich all 
ci"ilised nations have hitheitu understuod, \\hich \\as long 
our o\\n strength, dnd is still the 
trt'ngth of our enemie,... 
It is the form of government in \\ tJich tho::.c who command 
are publicly clothed with l.Lftain title", exerci
e an open 
authority and are neL, ::.
aril
' rbpon::'lble in one form or 
another for the result.; of their actions. The other form of 
Government which propose 0 to replace tlu", is a complek 
e
ample of dema
og\' in i1,., \\or"t form. It is Government 
bv a ne\\spaper O\\ner who doe,> not \\fite or speak himself ; 
who does not 
ppear in public: who is responsible to nu 
one. and who commands thruugh .1 gll Lt \ atÏety of org.1ns 
an appdrent consensu.; of opinion". :-\uch J. man can !'ugge
t 
d.nvthing: can boycott whom IIf' choo:; --', can print on 
public aftairs whatewr impre 
ion he likr , so long as he is 
left immune from tht' ordinary pron ,"1 - of the la\\. 
[he whole heart of the matter lib m the fact thdt if 
rl"ponsible Government commit" an enor, and disaster 
re"ult..., men kno\\ \\ hu ga\', the order. 11., author has been 
hl'pt under pllbli, ob,,(')"\ ation. fh' nation Cdn in one 
fd
,jllun ur dllotht:'r remu\ p hun or, at any rate, bring him tu 
book. "Respon..ibilit\... mecl.n'" that 
 ou must .. an::.\\l.r 
for" 
 our ,Iction.. .LIld t Iwir I'fJlbeq uencc
 in e"pon::.ibk 
,0\ ernn1l'lIt i- d.narch
' It a man \\ ho::,(.' ndme duco< nut 
djJpeal, \,,}1O.." Pu\\ er i.. dnOn} mou..; -tnd yet in his 0\\11 e..timd.- 
tion ab..;olute, i5 permitted to ùt'pre opinion at "ill, to 
publish new,., inciting tu panic dnd tv end by nominatin;; 
uur cummander:<. the nation i::. \\ithout po\\er of redre 
and the direction uf affairs i" dl Iandom. To permit such a 
po\\er to continur ib mi..chie"ou:; com". unre::.trdined is 
like allO\\ ing "Omt chd.nce inL-rferenre \\ ith po\I, edul md- 
chmeT'\'- the interferencf' of a child or of d jbter. It is \\orst:"_ 
Thi... modern '-ort of demagf\ 
non
 mous and 
po -- 'ù of . tIc\. '. "\tI,lnrdinal} opP' ltunitL, m.1}..(.> for 
C.1t. "twl'hl. 
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Europe 


III 


TIle N e\v State 


By Hilaire Belloc 


In 


The Sell' Celltral State in Euroþ,', uuder PYlts
ian 
ollli- 
nation, has bee/z de.fined geographically and etllllolo!;
call-,: 
b\' .11/. Belloc in /tis previous articles. The questfOll 01 
{mzauaJ;c was disc1tssed last tceek, alld tlzis 'ii'eek .1Ir,.Belloc 
deals with the religious dit'ersity of the peoPles Ùìhabitillg 
this ÙJlportant area, 


W TE ha\"e seen th
t UIl
' gredt f
ctur .in t
le Ge
m
n 
, scheme for a 
ew (entIal 
tate III Europe \\.b 
the exhaordinarv diwr:oit\ of language cast ol 
the solid GermalÌ blorl
. Ii is not only diwr::.it
 ' 
it i
 also complexity which m
rks tho language map of the 
whole belt between the Balhc and th(' Balkans, and 
hl" 
(;ennanic influence acting eastward acb upon sometIllng 
didded and therefore open to its intiuence. 
But this complex diversity of l
ngu
ge, illlpO!'

nt thoug!1 
it be, is less important th
n the dl\-erSlty of rel
gIOIl. It I
 
the map of the religions lymg t.u the 
'ast of thl" l
ermall bl<!ck 
to which I would draw attentIOn tIns 'H'ek. \\ e shall find 
there that same complexity and cunfusiun we di:;cowred on 
the side of language, and we shall under"t
Ild hU\y su
h a 

tate of affairs strengthens the chances of furelgn duml
atlOn. 
.\t the outset there are two points to be made. hr:t: we 
note that the German block is itself rather sharply dlnded 
into Protestant and Catholic {wn" nearl,\' half and half). 
":\ ext, "'e emphasise- the peculiar I?
al i!llp0l1ance c:f religious 
ùiffercnces and its reaction on pohtIc::. 111 eastern Europe. 
'The first of these points might seem to a superficiall
b"el'\'
r 
to. work aaainst the formation of that new great State III 
Central E
rope which. if we lea".
 it st
ndin.g: will he th(' 
cunsecration of Pru"sian Power. Smce thIs rehgl('US clea\'agl' 
l"xists amon a the areat German-speaking mass, ,\,hich is alsu 
proud oìitst:>Germ
nic attachment. a?d n
tionality, it must, 
it would seem, didde that mass, disSIpate Its effort, make thc 
(',J.tholic member
 of it sympathetic" ith cu-rdigioni
ts in tl
e 

la\' countries 'rather than with lcligious opponents of their 
own blood 
There wa" a time, not so long past, "'hen such a judgment 
"ould ha,-e been sound. To-day it no longer applies. On the 
cuntrar
", the ,-ery pre::.ence of a CJ.tholic half in the mass. of 
the German block is to-da
: a strong instrument of, foreign 
expansion, and the fact that the rcmaining half i., Protestant 
(by tradition if not in practice) givc>.: it a 
ort of neut;al 
balancing positiun between Cathulic ,1lId Orthudox which 
(though it is of indirect and otten distJ.nt \'alue) is not to be 
neglected. Further, the traditional Protestanti::.n:' o
 
orth 
(;ermany and pal'ticularly of Prussia, has an expan
l><?nbt effect 
all up the Baltic coast. 
 It helps the burghers of hlga and. of 
H.e\'al-or, at anv rate, mam" of them, and those the most actn-c 
commercially-to a complete sympd.thy with thl"ir kinsmen 
fight away along to Hamburg. rhat the di\ ision between 
Catholic and Protestant in the moden' (;erman bluck should be 
thus transformed from a weakne:o,; to a strength cllmost "ithi1l 
a lifetime is due, of course, ultimatp1\- to the Prus:oian \"Ïctorie::. 
of lì.fty 
-ears ago. It i" a swecpÏ1i
 but fairly trust"yrthy 
historical axiom tiiat constitutiuns clrising out of \ Ictor.\' 

ucceed,. and those arising out ("If defeat fail. The brand new 
(;ermanic Empire "ith its hereditary Prussian Head, its

n:plt' 
general franchise, its di\"erse local franchises, the traditions 
of local patriotism which it had to meet, ctc., ete., seemed at 
first a most artificial thing, mechanical clwl brittle. On the 
contrary, it soon proved to be an organic thing, strongly 
bound together by lÏ\'ing forces, and it drew it::. life from tilt' 
national pIide in' the military :oucccsse., which culminJ.ted in 
18"]1. The Cathulic Gemlans, clS a whule, fl"lt intimatcl
' 
but collc/'n-cully their religion -which is strong with them- 
and their new patriotism There WJ.S .l critical moment of 
religious conflict. it "as passed: the Cdtholic,;; could claim .l 
measure of success, ,md the union was more 
olid than 
ever. the present war has, of course, enormously stren
th- 
tned this feeling. -:\owhelt' do 
uu S"I' the (;erman claims 
put forward more \ iolently than in the genuinely popular and 
thoroughly Catholic Press of the Rhine Valley. It is rat
ler 
the Jewish organs like thp Frankfurt Gazette or those bclongmg 
to the great Protestant Capitalists which strike the muderak 
note. But here it v.ill be said, " All thi
 may well appl
' to 
the Catholic minority within tlU' modern Gèrman Empin 
how caR it affect tile German-speaking fringe of Bohemia, 
the Tyrol and the Austrian-Germans upon the Danube 
 
'\u"tria "as a power defeated in th$-' Prussian ,ictorie
; Iwr 
':atholicism was not that of a minorit\- or in conflict. it" a>.: 
i uni\ ersal State religiun and the '.\lhlricln hlÌll'''L 
hould 
.lpparently ha, (' had no !-\"lnpath
 "it h .1 I'O"TI '-uch .h 
IJrus;;ia, which i.. nut only Prote
tdHt. bllt \d.idl hol
 olctu.tlh 


defeated it in the field
 .. 
Hcre again there Wd.S a long period during which this 
criticism held true. It does nut huld true to-day. It will 
be less true than e"er after this war. It is the group of 
(;erman peoples as a whole which has come to count, It i
 
thi::. group which fecls that it has been fighting a desperate 
and latterly a succes5ful war' its common national or raci.tl 
interests are less and less in conflict \\1th religious difference.,. 
.1l1d if only we would face the dangerous truth-less and Ie,::" 
d) nastic, 


Unity through RcJigions 


The di\"Ïsiun then, of the German blo.:k intu trJ.ditiun.Lilv 
Protestclllt (1 say .. trd.ditionally." becau:;e while e"1-'eci,Lih- 
in the gle'lt towns many of them tu-day "ould deny any cr,'l'd 
and great masses of them have abandoned an
" practice, 
yet all th(' traditions of their culture arc LutheraH) and 
<.'athulic do
s not interualh" diÙde, but rather unite" th.lt 
block Tt also gi'-es it a cui'iously strong diplomatic positiun. 
The religious sympathies uf the north affect Scandin.l\ i.J. 
6trongly; tho:;e of the south, particularly as represented hy 
the House of Hapsburg-Lorraine, stand to the authorities of the 
Catholic Church as a surt of ri,'al a!:!ainst th(' Orthodux pre!-,- 
sure on the east. This was perhap,- more tilt' case "hen .J. 
strong and persecutiHg H.ussian State exi"ted. 
The second point, the importance of religious difterences 
in Eastern Europe, is one that must be \cry 
peci.tlly 
emphasised for "'estern readers. 
The Englíshman. the l;renchman, the 
pcllliard. the It.tlicl.H 
- anyone of the West (including the "estern (;erman) i
 
al\\oays puuled when he is brought up against the religious 
complexity of Eastern Europe, and "ith diflicult
- undel- 
stands how successful a disruptive force religious difterence 
there can be. \\'e do not, save in l''\L\-,ptional cases, 
uch as 
that of Ireland, d.s
ociate in our common thought differences 
of religion \\1th differences of national aim or traditiun. \\'e 
ha,-e been accustomed- -at any rate, until quite lccent times- 
to treat religion as an individual matter clnd differences o[ 
creed as things that cannut ur shuuld nut di:oturL the State. 
This at
itude has, it is true, grown a little old-fashiuned, 1111' 
internal quarrel uf clerical and anti-clerical, fur instance, is 
now clearly a political thing and is felt tu be uf great moment 
upon the v,'estern Continent. But YOU could not make a maþ 
uf clerical and anti-clerical districts in France or Italy. It 
is a conflict of ideas, not of localities. In the East of Èurope 
differences of religion havc a high anù permanent local 

ignificance of their own. The\ J.re like flags ur bcldges. 
One of the most striking thirìgs, for instance, in the earlier 
part of the war was the violent conflict beh\een the Orthudu:..
 
uf the invading H.us:oians and the l'niate Church in Galicia. 
It was a struggle of which we heard little at the time. It "a
 
one of which history "ill make a great decll ,\hcn the story ot 
the war is \uitten. There was cl prodigiuus stl uggle "ith all 
the elements of persecutiun, forced conversiun, the imprisun- 
ment and exile of nati\ e clergy; the restorat'ion of the Ul igÏ11cll 
church conditions when the _\ustriol.n almies returned-all 
the features of a religions war. It was a great loss to the 
education of \\"estern opinion in the true state of Ea.,tern 
Europe that the alliance, as it then existed, made the discu::- 
sion of this crucial matter impussible. 
All along the border between the Polish and the German 
J aces religion is, again, a sort of hall-mark distinguishing OIW 
X1ational tradition from the other. It is a 
ure guide fur 
instance-a much surer guide thJ.n languagl>-in clll the 
eastern basin of the H.iver Ode r. 
To give an example: If YOU were to mark ho\\' far till' 
Polish influence extend., to,\"ards Berlin and were to go b
" 
language alone, you would find the nearest point at, say, 
Birnbaum, about 50 miles from Posen. But if you go by the 
t(".;t of religions, \\hich is here more accurate than the te!-t 
ot languclge, you will fmd it corresponding, as i" natural. to 
the old boundaries of Poland, that i:o, of the province of PUSCH. 
fbe Polish religion and tradition go much further "est thclll. 
the language boundar
'. The) 
tretch to a point suuth úf 
Lansberg, unly a long dcl
"" "alk -a trifle m"er 20 mile" 
from };rankfurt. and not morp than 75 miles from Berlin 
itself. The (;erman language ha5 splcJ.d sumewhat, but it 
has nut o\'erlain the national feeling opposed to Germcln
 . 
\ ou have the same experience in the dl"bcltcd land beh\cl'll 
PlUs.,ia and Poland to the north of Lall;,bcrg a
 
uu clpproadl 
the Haiti,' Here there i" .t goml Jurty miles" hl'n' (;lIllIollI 
is uudl"r::.tuud dnd ldrgely "pukl'1I \\ ithin till' 01(1 Vllli...11 
l-)IU\Ïncl" iU"l'lcntl} cdlled .,,, l'"t Pru
"id," but thl l'ull,..11 
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reJi ion and the Poli..h tradition with it, 
oes right up to th <<si!TIp,licity which genera I educate
 opinion has attached to 
)ldgb ' darv u....on th" 1lIth degree of longitude East of 

 . III Fr
nce and England.. It IS true. t
Iat . there a
e no 
l, o,:n l r Is1and
 of orthodox, that IS Greek, religIOn 111 the mIdst of 
breen\uc 1. C tl li . I . t d '" t . 
You ha,ethe same thing in Silesid, the the.atre ?f the mo"t a. 10 cs. s
vc one co
paI:atIVe y ummpor ant Istnc I
 
impudent and shameless of Prussian aggre,;;slOns m the past. the foothll1
 of th
 Carpa
lllans! but there are three element" 
Th G 'ch xtends owr the old border b\" a belt of of complexIty besIdes this. FIrst, the boundary where the 
j e e
 t an s o pee 1 ' 1 ' L bI . oad to -da , ' but that beit has lost Orthodox and the Catholic meet io; hIghly indented and capri- 
rom I:') 0 2 m 

 d " I . dl th . h l\I ' ddl D b II 
neither" its traditional religion noi' dt bottom its tra ItIona ClOU;; ;. se
on . y 
re are III tel . e a
u e 
'
 ev nun
e- 
nationalih. It i
 Polish. . d I 
ous .
lSt

t.s d n l l W t h
Ch C bo h th l .creeds ll\:,e ( 1 
'I
 d h d dl.fficultv) side t 
\crain the contlast between the "Cniate Roumaman an t If' Y 
I .e" Ir 
', e at 0 I
 

Ol1p IS (In 
 l.11tO a g;rea 
O;thodo
 Roumanian i., a real one, though the gr
atest expe
t
 
a)ont.r Wl10 fol1O\
' the I.atm nte,f and a ITonn<<?nty, entIr
I
' 
\\ ill diffel - .\CCO! ding to their per;;on..Il s,-mpatlne.. -
Ipon 
b 1 e."ldf'nt upon the cast of that 
rol1p, \, ho, whIle 111 commn.n!on 
([f'!!fee A" l"niate" is one who has the B
?antIlle r
t<, wlthRome,I
l1owthe Greek ntea,>\\'eha\e
een. The POqtlOU 
1 h
t is, whose language, ornaments, customs, etc., m t.Ilf'. SeIYICl of the"e ]a"t_ mtrodu
es'an elf'ment of eOnfl1<;lOn ea<;y t
 
Illdf'r- 
of the )Ia"s are th05l' of the Greek church, but who 1<; 111 com- ..taml, a]mo..t ('quall
 ea"\" to exaggerate or to l1nder-e...tImate, 
munion "ith Rome E\'en"one will admit the strength of Rou- 
manian national feeling, bùt it remains true 
hat s?me genera- 
tions of Cniate practice-that is of commumon \\o1th RO!TI e - 
on the part of Roumanians ly'ing wit!1Ïn t
e old boundan
s of 
the I {un
arian Kingdom, is a dlsturbmg fa
t?r, \
 
f'n 
nationalih' and religion arf' coterminous, the rP)IgH:
U
 dlff
'r- 
t'nces of tÌÜs ea"tern belt are a most \'idd index of differentia- 
tion. and thi" i", of cour.;;e, e"peciall y the case along tlw 
trontier which dl\ ide,; the t
o religion,; hetween Poland and 
thl' Russidn peoples to the ea"t. '. 
.\n\"one ,'isiting \\ dr"dW before the war h
c1 before 
lb 
'Yes ãn e:\.cellent proof of what I mean. 'Yhat did the 
.'l"SIan 
,;o\'E'rnment do to s,'mbolise ib part 111 the partlt
on of 
Poland? \Vhat wa<; the \"Ìsible sign of its pr('<;encf' In thf' 
])oli"h capital? A ne" hrilliantlv coloured 
1U
e Or
ho?ox 
Church built in the centre of the town and 11l Its pnnClp
1 
square, and contrasting most violently with all the arclu- 
tectural and religious traditions of the place, It . \\'a<; ;
 
sort of challencrl which nobod,' could miSS, and It wa" 
intended for 
n
h a challenge. . The two religions 
\'ere the 
two hall marks of the fiercelv contending forces. 1 he Po!es 
emphasised their \\ estern culture and tradition 
y a wor<;hl
, 
a Church ornament and architecture almost Itahan. I 
a\e 
heen to 
Iass in \Varsaw in a Church where one might 
lorget that one was hundreds of miles 
o the north and to the 
m<;t of Itdh'. One might have been 111 Tuscan
. I do not 
mean onlv that the utual nas Latin and theretore, of course, 
t'xacth' homogeneou<; with the Roman ritual aU owr E.urope ; 
I meai1, that down to the detaib of ornament and shnne the 
thing wac; entirelv \\ e<;tem. Entering an Orthodox Church 
"ou enter another "orld, a world ot different colour and 
diftf'rent shape<; entireh. 
1'0 the south of that belt bet
een the Balkan<; and tl.'e 
Raltic the test imposed by religious differe
ce... changes. \Il 
character, but increases it dI1vthing in intensIty, rhus 
lde 
hv side" ith the lJniate and the Latin 1Ïte in the Carpathlan<; 
,'em have the strong]v Lutheran character of the German to,
 ns 
planted out like Còlonie
 1-Iermanstadt, for in
tan
e,. \ on 
have the Urthodo\. contrasted with the CatholIc "Itllln the 
boundaries of what is racialh- one Suuthern Slav and Serbian 
people, and as you proceed furthf>r 
outhwards 
 ou have the 
'tnomaly or survi\'al-upon a \'e
r considerabl
 scale-?f the 
\Iahommedan. Consider, for instance, what IS expf'rlPnced 
bv the tra\-eller who ,-enture" among th
, Albanian tribes. 
In one day',.. ride he "ill pass (they are mixed evclywherc, 
but I am talking of the bulk Llf the people) 
rom a '{ahom- 
medan group .,outh of the Lake of Scutan r
un
 ea"t- 
ward through Catholic villages and up north agaIn 11lt
 the 
hi
her hill<; of Orthodox ::\Iomcnegro. Lea\-e the l ppe
 
Adriatic coast and strike ,into th
' mountains of the Save haSl11. 

'on pa"s through a Catholic dë-trict, through an Orthodox 
Ollf': far north a<; you are, who'n you pome down on t
 
hc 
t 'no \'alley. you will find a littlt. island of 1Vla
lOmmedans hVI
lg 
apart. In the Lower Ddnube, especially I
 tht, pobrud)a, 
vou find the same contrast, the Orthodox mternllwd wIth 
the Mahommedan. You find it in the !-outh-we--tern corner of 
Old Serbia; and of course in all thf" lands, thp chief hio;- 
torical memorv of which is the now lo"t Turki"h rule, rf'ligion 
i" the badgf' and hall mark, 
In general, \\P mn,..t think of rpligion en'r\"\vhere ea"t of the 
German block a<.:. tlw great mark 01 difff'renc1>, in most plaC( 
 
more important than "'peLch; in many more important f'\'en 
than race. 
'\ow let u<; turn to the map itself and appreciate "hat the 
tf'rritorial comple)"ity of thi
 religious patchwork is. 
[here are two great Jivis;ons in the religious world east of 
the German block. The<;e di,'isio,ns are, of course, the group 
in communion with Rome and the group of the Greek Chl!rch. 
\\"e are accustomed to think in the \\ est of a comparatIvely 
:imple di"tinctioll hptween the Greek Church to the east of a 
,enain Jinf' and the [atholic,.. to the "f'st of it. Roughl\" 
!-peaking, this di<;tinction hold", bat it i.. far from ha,'ing the 


.. T ha"e marl,pcl 110. I 
mp<Ian rli
tnct, WIIII...n \1 


JTIC nOI Tn 01 tl1f> 
IHI till" 'I .I', 


.1 t 1 \I,lhom- 


Uniate Groups 


The l'nidte (confined entirely to Galicia, the district of 
Cholm, and tl1(' Carpathianc;) is accu"tomed in all the e'i:temal.:. 
of his religion to the same things as the Grcck Church. TIlf' 
ritual i.:; much the sanlP ; the language is the same, and it ma,' 
('ven he said that t]1(' popular tradition i<; the same. On till' 
other hand, from influences mainly hi.;;torical and political 
(not tlIP result of inpi\"idual conwrsion), hi<; organised 
hierarchy feels and probably the mass of the lait
, also feel ..l 
strong attachmpnt to the Roman communion which separatf 
 
them from the {ìrthodox Greek<; in spite of the similarity of 
worship. It is f'xceedingly difficult to e"timate a mOl al 
point of thi" sort. Those ,...ith the grf'ate<;t knowledge of it 
difter "idPly in their judgment, 
Beyond the main division between Catholic and Orthodox 
coupinl with the sub-division of Fniate and Latin right 
within the Catholic group, you have the presence of numerous 
Protestant districts, some of them corresponding to German 
colonisation in the past, some of them representing popula- 
tions who accepted the Reformation upon the spot. 
Covering a larger area and accounting for more of the popula- 
tion than these isolated Protestant districts, you have mixed 
districts in Hungary wherf' the Catholic and'the Protestants 
are combined; the Catholics usually in a numerical majoritv, 
hut the Protestants often possessing the greater part of the 
land and of local influence. 
Lastly, we must note beyond the Catholic Lithuanian di
- 
triet of which Ko\"no is the cen tre, an isolated Prot('
ta nt group 
strf'tching northward to the Gulf of Finland, of "hich Rig,l 
i<; the centre. The district is not homogeneou=;h' Prote<;tant, 
hut is mainly Protestant or, at any rate, its directing govern- 
ing class is almost entirely Protestant. 
To add to that labyrinth of forces and to the disunion of 
'lll these eastern marches, there is the fact that thec;e reli
ious 
groups do not exactly, nor in many places even nearly, corre- 
spond with language and national tradition. Thus, tl.e 
I<oumanian race (as tested b\" its language) though in the 
main Orthodox, has its lar
e Uniate provinces. The Poles, 
much the most clearl\" defined nationalitv of the lot and mo<;t 
tenacious of Catho]Ícism as the national religion, include 
in the district of the l\1asurian Lakes a population wholly 
Polish vet mainlv Protestant. l-pon the border" of the 
Gprman' block PoÏish Catholicism has often c;un'ived, though 
as we havè seen, there has been an incursion of German 
language through the influence<; of Prussian domination, 
l'pon the south of these countries which modern Prussia 
proposps to dominatf' in the future and w
ich shp is welding 
IIlto IIPr Central European State, you have :\1:ahomm('dan" 
in Albania and Bosnia, as far north as the ,'ery north-western 
POmer of the latter district, and of course wherever the Turkish 
languagf' is found in Thrace, southern or eastern Bulgaria, or 
in the Dobrudja. 
Lastly, scattered in groups throughout Poland and the 
Ru<;sian or Lithuanian districts immedidtelv to the east of 
Poland throughout Galicia and far into Podoiia and V olhynia, 
"()U ha,'c the Jewish communities, mainly German spea
ing,. 
a-:. we ha\"e seen in the matter of language, and c'i:ceedmgly 
tenaciou" of tlIPir separate religion as well as of th
ir separate 
race. \Ve must never for
et, \\ hether we arC' speakIng of rac(, 
of language, or of religion, one-half of the Jewish people Ii\"(' 
i.. these marches of the ea"t beyond the German grouP. a.nd 
are in communion \\ith the great body of Jew" mhabltmg 
th(' German Empire it"eIf. . .. 
Such, in general, and only of course m rough outlme, IS the 
rf'ligious complex of the belt lying east of the (
t-'rmans stretch 
mg from the Baltic Sea to the Ægean, th(' Adriatic, the 
Balkans, and till' Black Sea. 
lf I had made an attpmpt at more preci<;p de<;cription, the 
leader would han- found \Ùth C \'f'rv additional detail a further 
cnmplexit\, for tlw mark of lhe' "holt" the t':\.trc'1111 di,,- 
1nrhanc' which hi<;tOl ical .Icci(knt ha" brought hprt' n)101 
rdigion a.. npon ran, upon racf' a.. upon ]angu..lg.. 
flIf' rf';Jtkr will not<-' Owt y}Jf' langlwl JI1;Jp I1l it<; 
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bl'\\ildeIillg di\l'l::,Îtv h.t honti\.b qtut,- iudellcllÙcllt ul the 
Idigious mall, and the full character of the mosaic -the 
, \.tlaordinary cÀtent to \\ hich it is 
plit up--cau hardly bL 
understood save bv the 'uper-impo::,ition of the one map upou 
th other. It ma
 hO\'c\er, be attempted in ,\Ords. and the 
lullowing seutence 
 ,..ill cÀplain ",hat I mean. 
_\ Government desiring to han' information upon some in- 
diÙùuals during thi" '\ar, individuals who may have sho"'l1 
.lcti,'itv on one side. or the other in thi,., belt, "ould receivc 
de"criptions 
mething after this fa"hion : 
.. He is a )lo.l!!'- lr ldud-o" ner but Prote::,tant." "He i" a 
Catholic Magyar land-owner." , He i" a Bosnian 
Iahomme- 
dan from Bihac." .. He is a German Lutheran from the 

e'el1 Town" in Transvlvania." .. He is a Roumanian- 
"'pe.thing U niate from a víllage just outside one of the Gern.an 
to\\n..; in Transylvania." .. He is a Galician-Cniate from 
Lemberg, but worked "ith thc Orthodox Priest,; during the 
Rus"ian imasion." "He is a German-speaking Jew from 
Lemberg." " He is a German-speaking Jew from Odessa, but 
his ", mpathies are with the Ckraine." "He is a German- 
"'peahin
 citiæn of the Empire, with a farm a few miles out of 
landsburg on the Warthe, but he i.. a Catholic and Polish in 
,,'mpathy." "He is a Polish Xationalist speaking thc Polish 
'Ia...urian dialect and though Lutheran strongly anti- Prussian." 
. I Ie is a German merchant trom Riga, Lutheran in religion, 
but trusted bv the Ru::-sian authorities." "He is a Lithuànian 
man I'stablisflCd in Riga, Catholic in religion and "ith Polish 
,.,vm" pathies. ., He,has "orked for the so-called Jugo-Slav 
'o.llb , but i;; strongly Catholic in religion "-and so forth. 
Thl ùouble lleh,orh of language and creed produccs 
this bewildeIÍng confu"ion. It is remarkable, and character- 
i...tic enough of such movements that the adherents of par- 
ticular cau:-.e,., seek to eliminate one or other of these factors 
()f cumplexitv for the purpose of maintaining thelr theories. For 
l'\.ample, a German 
.ltionalist "ill tell }OU of a small di"trict 
near the Polish to\\1I of Thorn, that it is Gemlan, because it is 
<;emlan speaking; the same man will tell you that a !\Iasurian 
I.lrmer cannot really be called Polish because he IS Lutheran. 
But the Polish patriot "ill connrsely test the man in fhorn 
hy his religion and the man in the :\Iasurian Lakes by hi" 
lo.lnguagp and drrivc at e\.actly oppositc conclu::,ions. 


A Triple Problem 


To the impartial ob,.,erver the problem presented is a triple 
olle of language, of race (" hic h does not perfectlY fbllow 
language), and of religion, "hich often cuts clean across both. 
Supposing such an obsel vel' were asked to suggest "hat 
national groups could be formed out of such a welter, he 
would, I think, reply somewhat thus. 
.. There is first of all and most important a perfectly clear 
homogeneous Catholic Poland: Polish speaking, Polish in race, 
Polish in conscious patrioti::,m. It reaches to the sea; it..; 
great port there, Dantác, has been Germanised in speech and 
largek in lace, but is politically necessary to the Polish 

tate it that State is to exist at all. This polish State 
\\ould have fringes roqnd it of mixed language and of mi\.ed 
religion, but that is ab!'>olutely ine
itable in Eastern Europe 
however you draw your boundaries. 
.. There is a Bohemian State \\ hich could only eÀist if a 
::,trong Polish State "ere already erected. and into which it 
'-'ould be UI1\\ISe to admit too large a proportion of the German 
belt in the mountains. 
,. There is a )lagy'ar State, ari"tocratic in character and 
intensely national. It can certainly be recognised and can 
form a homogeneous body, for it has been a dominant Stall 
up to this war. But it mu
t give up its claim and desirc to rule 
the 
la'.. to thp north and to the south, which dre now within 
ib political boundary and by \\ hich it is hated, and the gre.lt 
nld
" of l{oumanian 
peakinß peopk tu the east \\ ho aft' nut 
in ,.,\mpathv "ith it. On the other hand \\1" need not trouble 
uur
ehe
 in the Cutme of such a State, ,dth the rdig-ious 
dit1erences \dthin it or ,dth the cunsiderable German speakin
 
Colonie", for Hungary is too united in feeling to be in peril 
from such allOmali( 
., 1'h('re i
 .1 H.OUUlallldn 
td.tc Cledrl\' defined bv the USI> of the 
RouUlani.1n language, but it ha... three dements of in,;tabilit
 
"hich the new COIbtitution would hd\'{' tu ::,ateguard as be t 
. t could. Fir,.,t, there io;, the ven- mixed condition of Bc' - 
l1abia, ,\ith Roumani.1n and SId.\' dio;,tricb interlocked, and 
,\ ith a mass of German-speaking Je", ish population as well. 
:\"ext, there is the division beh'een the Orthodox and the 
{ niate. but there is little danger of this breahing up the State, 
lor there is hert' no gr. at friction. La"tly, there are th( very 
considerable islands ot ;\[ao;yar speaking and German speal"in
 
group3 right in the mountain centre of the Roumanian 
tate. 
I t is inevitable that the Roumanian State, if it is to exist .1t 
.In, must rule the anomalie!O. as best it can and must be 
"i
 enough to conced ' considerable local autonomv 
.. fh __ 'to; 1 
(JUth
rn SldV or Serbi..u1 State, ,\hich doubtlp 


cuuld bL '-ledul ot .m I11dep'ndcnt :\dtlun but 111 ,\IucH \\C 
Ill! 4 be careful tu notl t\\O clements of dangLr only ignored 
by enthu"iast, thc !ir..,t 1'-0 the pre
enl on it-, Southern pal t, 
though in one place a<; fdr north as the 
a

, of 
[ahommedan 
dements, and with this we must cuuple the probable difficulty 
of defining the Albanian frontier. :\e\.t there is a very shat p 
division, not only in religion but in many fundamental habit.., 
,uch as the alphabet, "ith all that it connotes in the daily 
influence of the Press and of literature, between the eastern and 
the western portions, the Orthodo\": and the Catholi c'-' 
Such would be, in its very 'roughest form, the reply of d 
\\'f'"tern observer anxious to erect independent nation- 
alities in the East of Europe and to savp them from falli ng 
into the orbit of Prussia. It is clear at once from the map, 
whether of religion or of language, and from history, that'the 
e"",ential part of such a system, the keystone of it, is a strong 
and independent Poland, and that is why this has been 
in
isted upon over and over again in these columns as the 
test of the war. 
Xow on the other side the enemy ha., a very strong ca"e, a 
case so strong that short of his defeat he will undoubtedly 
make good. It is a casr so strong in history and in fact that 
an undefeated Prussia cannot but translate it into reality 
infinitely more ea"ily than we can establish, let alone protect, 
the nationalities just defined. In fact Prussia has already 
actually translated its theory into a realit\' ; for since the 
collapse of Russia it has erected thls new State under our 
eyes. It already e\.is!::' And the Prussian answer, which is 
also that of all academic Germanv is somewhat as follows: 
" In contemp3rary fact and 'in the light of history it is 
ine, itable that these exceedingly complicated conditions 
should be ruled even if onl" indirectlv and in a confederate 
manner by the homogeneoùs, the \\ealthier, the more highly 
organised German people to the "-e-;t - though that with the 
aid of the :\Iag
 ar State which has been organised now for 
Ulan
 generation" a" an Imperial po"er dominating its non- 
)Iagyar subject,.,. There might have been a great Slav ma:-::- 
'-'tretching uninterruptedl
 from the Baltic to the Adriatic and 
welded into one homogeneous State, but historically this failed. 
The ,\siatic invasion of the )Iagyars in the Dark Ages cut it 
into t\\o: the Suuthern part of it '\a" O'-errun by the Turks, 
and on the top of that 
 ou got the profound cleavage in 
leligion; Poland, Bohemia and the .\driatic Slavs were 
trained by the Latin Church under a \\ btern culture; the Slav s 
to the Ea,.,t of tllPm- - whollv cut off at first bv the Pagdll 
Lithuanian,.,-\\as trained from B\-zantium 'in the Greek 
culture and religion The whole "11i,.,torv of the German 
people has been the historv of the gradual è\.tension east\\arù 
of their language, influence and culture again"t the Slav. In 
this they have succeeded. Their colonies are strongly planted 
far and wide in Slav territof\, and to-day all industrv, all 
modern energy throughout the \\ hole belt, deri,es from the 
Germans. Such a state of at1airs ('oupled with the eÀtreme 
diver,.,ity of race and creld and language, the ft ictions and 
animoo;,ities every"here present beh,een one small group and 
another, render order and development therein impo"sibl.. 
without imperial control, and that control can nu. only be 
German. It is ine,'itable: there is simply nothing el
e 
present in the mass to gi,-e it direction. now that the strongly 
centralised Orthodox Slav' po\\er called Russia, which u,.,cd tu 
be our counter-weight, has disappeared. \\ I" admit that there 
is a true Polish State and nationality: it is the nearest thing 
to a true unit in the whole affair. But the maintenance of that 
nationality has proved impossible. We may erect it, if 
ou 
like, into a nominalh free State, but it could not stand aloUt, 
jn,.,t as it did not ,.,tand alone in the pa...t. \\ I" may propo
c 
o.lt the clo,;e of the \\ar manv "ar
ing torm" ot local autonom
 
of federation, of numinally independent Kingdoms-what yuu 
\\ ill-but the realit\' behind it all \\ ill be and can onl\' be a 
great Central Emopeall State in \\ hich the German people 
haJ) 
be altogether the o;,enior" and the directors, and th.1t peopll, 
remember, in it-. modern form, ha,., been di"ciplined aud 
united bv Prus,.,ia." 
Such, 'r think, i" the alb",er that "ould be giyen L
' ,I 
(;Plman at the present moment ,.,tudving \\hdt he would c.lL 
objecti,'ity , .md careful to a\oid e\.1reme claims. 
\\"P kno\\, \\l' in the ,,-, 
t, that th credtion ot such d 
t.t.tc 
Ult-ans the domination of all Europe by Pru:-,-id: that our 
tIaditioll and ci\Îli
dtioll, all that "e che1Î
h in ...halp antagull- 
i
m to Prus"ia-chivalry. for in..,tanc(', to quote but one idl',L 
out of many-would not !>un ive such a competition. There 
\\ould be one great European Empirf'. stretching from the 
Black Sea to the ,orth 
t 1 and from the Baltic to thc 
-\driatic, b v whatf" I l' n.lIl1e it W'l'" l'alled. Without further 
.lrmf'rl a
gH',,.,ion it "ould bp thf' master of all; e,.,pecially 
"ould it be spintuallv the ma...tel- -and that is what counts. 
\\'p ha\p learnt theS" thing!" \.erv late; tIlt> events \\hich have 
suddenly turned thi.. potential thing into an actual one arc 
eyent" of onl" the 1<1<;t ff',v months, and one of them alone is 
decbh ,-' thc'bn:o.lk"up of Rm iot. But" e do huow the issue 
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now, and it is onc of the plaine"t that hd.:> lXer been sd to com- 
batants in a war. 
Those who still think and speak in the old terms and "ho 
conceive of a Prus"ianis
d Germanv modestly retiring within 
the boundaries of i1" o\\n culturë and language because its 
original Western aggression h
s failed, are living.in a completely 
unreal world. Thev are hke men who dISCUSS modern 
..:conomic problems in term... of the old fashion?d individual 
manufacturer and his hand". rhey are like men who tal\... 


of a modern railwd.
 'ystelll d." though It were 
tilI a pri\ ate 
Venture They are li\'ing in the past. The\" hay' an e....- 
cellent eXcus
, for that past is a past exceediñgh- recent: but 
past it is, and to neglect the modern and existing thing before 
us while the enemy knows it to its very heart is to accept 
our final and decisive defeat. 
It remains to examine the economic po
ition of "uch a 
central state and the menace that pOjition in\'oln--. I will 
attempt it in another article. 11. l3u LU,- 
(Tv be cOlltmucd) 


Gernlan Sea Enterprise 
By Arthur Pollen 


A ' the time uf \\ riting Id."t "'eel.., the stury of thl 
Gocbm and Ereslan sortie frum the Dardanelle-- 
\\as so incomplete that any discussion of so inter- 
estinO" an adventure would have been premature. 
h . f 
The communiqué of the 23rd, however, gIves a ar more 
detailed picture of what happened, and corrects several. 
tate- 
111ents in the previous accounÌ". But, even now, parbculcu-s 
of many major points are still to 
t:ek. Briefly, the story we 
are told is this. 
Li:;ard, a 750-ton destro
 er, armed \\ ith two 
-inch and t\
'o 
12-pounder guns, discovered Breslau, with the Goebm a nuIe 
astern, at 5.30 on the Illorning of JanuaIY 2,Jth, when 
she was about t\\Ö miles from the north-east point of Imbros. 
fhe German ships were on a northerly course and steering 
towards the south east of Cape Kephalos. Lizard at once 
ga\'e the alarm and engaged the two (;erman ships, at a range 
of about II,OOO yards, sIll' being under heavy fire the whole 
time, straddled often, but never hit. She was, naturally 
enough, not able to turn either ship irom her course, and \\a" 
pre,-ented from closing to torpedo 1 angf' by the accuracy 01 
Breslan's fire as the distance shortened. There was, then, 
nothing to prevent Gocben from getting olJposite the mouth 
of the harbour where the monitors were lying. Li::ard had 
kept between Goebell and the harbour and, no doubt in 
response to her original alarm, Tigress came out and joined 
her, when both destrovers did what they could to 
hield 
the two monitors by smoke screens. Thè protection, how- 
ever, was insufficient and within forty mmutes of the German 

hips being sighted, fir
t Raglan aJïd then .'1/28 had been 
" heavily hit" and sunl., The enemy, lra\'ing accomplished 
their mission, turned south, not apparently with the idea of 
returning up the Dardanelle::" but on 
om(' othel mission. 
They "ere followed by Li:;ard, no\\' accompanied by Tigress 
who, at se,'en o'clock, saw Breslau run into a minefield, in 
which she seems to have struck. not one but several mines, 

o that she sank within ten minutes of the first explosion. 
Goebcn was apparently leading, for, on seeing Breslau sink. 

he circled round her once and then continued her southerly 
course. There then came on the 
cene four Turkish 
destroyers accompanied by an old cruiser. Li::ard and Tigress 
engaged the destroyers at once, hit one of them" repeatedly" 
and drove them pe11 me11 up the Straits. But Goeben con- 
tinued past the Straits, still going in a 
outherly direction, 
when an attack by our aircraft" forced" her to tm n. 
The account does not say whether Goeben wa,; hit by this 
first attack. But tilt' presumption is that the bombs must 
have fallen close enough to make her realise that the risk of 
tr) ing to add to her successes by continuing her range further 
afield was prohibitive. But the decision wa., taken at dn 
unfortunate moment for, in the actual <lct 01 turning, she 
struck a mine herself, thp injury from which mu,;t han' bet'n 
serious, for not only did she settle do\\ n aft, but dewloped 
a list of from ten to fifteen degrees. Damage of this kind 
was bound to affect her speed, and it is pos<;ible that one of 
the propeller shafts may have been injured as \\ell. At any 
rate, her procedure up the Dardanelles was 
low. All the 
four Turkish destroyers that had been dliven in by Li::artl 
and Tigress now turned to escort Goehen-irom which UIW 
concludes that the boat that was hit could not have been vel'\' 
seriously damaged. The Turks also sent out aircraft to put 
l 
stop to further attacks from the sky and, in the encounters 
that ensued, one of our seaplanes seems to have been destroyed, 
But the others in the meantime continued to attack not onh 
with energy but with effect, for no le,>s than four direct hit" 
were recorded- -two before and two after (;oeben wa
 TUn 
ashore, 100 yards from the lighthouse at Xagaid. Point. 
Ú:::ard and T1'gress continued to follow up Goebell, until Hit' 
fire from the batteries became prohibitin-'. The gallant 
captains of these enterpri.,ing craft felt the better ju:>tified in 
d
isting when they realised how effecti\e our attack from 
the air had become. Having left the Dardanelle::" they PIO- 
ceeded tu the rescue of the Brcsltlll 
111 Ù, UP-, d. \\ ork, hu\\- 
ever, ill which they wele dbturbed by all ('l1C'I1I\ 
ubm.l1inl'. 


ThL ",tm'\' due" nut tell us hu\\ nUII\ (;elllloln li\ e" \\ ere lu"t bv 
this ven:ill-timed inten'entiun. I. ateI' d.ccounts recurd further 
direct hits on the God)':;l, and there is one story to the effect 
that her decks are now awash. But 
he has sur\.ived so mam' 
misfortunes that it needs some hardihood to assert, as ;u 
many ha\-e dOlle, that she is no\\' finallv destro,-cd. 
One can look at this story irom two ÏJoints of \'iew. 
What do these e\-ents tell us about the art of fighting .It 
"ea, viewing them as a naval olJeration only 
 
Secondly: What is the lJolitical 
ignificance, if any. in the 
sortie? Let us deal with the technical question fir,;t. 
Imbros lies about fourteen or fifteen miles from the lIed.re:-.t 
puint of the Gallipoli Penin",ula. On a clear day with a good 
tele
cope, magnifying. say forty-five diameter",-not a high 
puwer for u
e in )Iediterranean sunlight-objects at Imbro:-. 
would appear to an ob
erTer on any high point like Achi 
Baba, to be about óoo yards off. But as we know from 
the despatch describing tlle first fortnight's work of our sub- 
marines in the }.jorth Sea, the under-water huat i"" in ma11\' 
respects the most e1fIcient scout there is, and all in10unatioÌl 
got by direct telðcopic view and by submarine, could easil
' 
enough be confirmed and multiplied by aircraft. In deciding 
to make this raid, therefore, we must realise that the enemy 
knew exactly what he was doing, exactly \\hat force there 
was opposed to him; knew, in fact, that he Wd.S running no 
J isk of encountering any craft of a fighting PO\\ er superior 
to, or e,'en equal to, that of the ex-German battle cruiser. 
It is important that we should realise this becau
e, when \\e 
come to the political considerations lying behind the raid. 
the degree of risk run by these 
hips is highly material tu their 
comprehension. -;\ext \\c must abo assume that, at the 
time when Imbros was made a base fur the operations against 
the Gallipoli Peninsnla, it was not thought necessary to 
protect it by heavy guns. In tho"e days the idea that 
(;oebell would come out and either raid the harbour or attack 
a squadron of our older battleships, would ha\e seemed, ,b 
indeed it was, chimerical. Goebcll, therefore, had nothing to 
fear from any armament e
cept tp-o"e of the monitors. The 
!-maller monitor, /1128, can be ruled out. She \\as probably 
armed only with one 6-inch and one 9.2 guns; there would 
have been, therefore, no guns to take into consideration 
except Raglan's two American q-inch rifles. We are not, it 
\\ill be observed, told anything of Raglan engaging 
(;oeben. .\nd, if she had engaged her, we surely should have 
been told. Such an action \\ould have been the first between 
d. monitor and a modern sea-going ship, and veIY few shell
 
from the monitur might ha,'e done decisiyc damage to the 
(;erman battle cruiser. We know that Raglan was warned 
,Ü 5.20 and, though \\p do not kno\\' exactly when the Gocbm 
opened fire, yet the interval before she cleared the point that 
opened up the hd.rbour must have been considerable-for 
"he wa.."o soun steaming st'ven miles out at 
a and was still 
somp distance to the south when she was first observed. .\ 
very brief inten-al would have been sufficient for Raglan to 
ha\-e got readv for action, if we assume, tÙ-"t, that the on1\- 
preparations were to man the turret and the fire control 
:-.tation, and that all was well with thp ship at the time. 
'\'e must, tlwn, 1 think, conclude that Ra!!,lan was unable tu 
I'ngagc, and that the pxplanation of this is-thåt, not anticipa- 
ting the pos
ibility (If a raid, she \\ as lying with her buw,; 
facing inland, and wa" unablp to turn to bring her onh- gun... 
into action in the inten'al between receiving Li:mc!'s "irde , 
,1I1d Goebe1l'5 opening fire. \nd it is the more lJrob,lble that 
this is the e
planatiun from the fact thd.t Gocbcn tuok the 
risk. It is ju,..t the kind ot detail th<lt might hd\'p been d.scer- 
t.iÏned on Saturdav evening by aircraft, and may ha, e been tht. 
deciding factor in the determination to make the raid. 

u far, then, it is quite probable that thinl!> went, not only 
as the enemy hoped, but as he had e\'Cr
' right to e
pect frOl.n 
the information he had been so diligent as to pIûclIrc. }-h
 

UCLe,.. indeed had been compldl 1 he inten ention uf 
J.i:ard and 1ï",l'css, though as ddring and "kiJiul a... it wuld 
l'u,::,iIJly hd.\ e been, \\ .l
 n<:\\,'l thdc"" l'ntÏIch ,\Ïthullt n 
ulb 
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so far a, thí' first main aim of the ralfl wac; concl"'rned. Rut 
/rom thi.; point on, things Wf'nt altogl'ther wrong. An hour 
after giving up the attach. on thl"' monitors, Tigress and 
Li;;ard ...aw a large e"plosion "abrea<;t of Breslare's after 
1unnd." Two or three minutes later morí' e:-.plosions took 
place and ten minute. later she sank. In the account pub- 
lishí'd on the 22nd tlw Secretary of the .\dmiralty said that 
Rreslau was forced into one of our mine-field,. The fuller 
,tory "ays nothing about mine-fields, or of Breslau ha\"Ïng 
heen intentionalh driwn into one. 
either Breslau nor 
Goeben could ha,'e'suspected a mine-field, for the later account 
tells us that on seeing Bresla1t sink, Goeben turned and circled 
round her once and then continued on her southerly courSe. 
Either Goeben must haw made a \'ery large circle, or fhe minl"'- 
field must ha'"e been a ,'erv small one, or finallv Goebm mu;:;t 
have been extraordinaril): lucky in not sharing Breslau's 
rate then and there. 
That both these ships should ha'"e struck mines in the 
course of the same adventure, opens up an interesting question. 
It has, I sel"', been taken for granted by sewral of those wh', 
have discussed this raid, that the location of our mine-field 
must have been perfectly well knO\\ n to the Turks, if only 
hecau<;e mine-fields are distinctly visible to aircraft in the clear 
and well-illumined waters of the eastern :\Iediterranean. But 
i.., not this far too sweeping an a<:sumption? It will bc 
remembered, for instance. that when the British and French 
hattleships were sunk in the last attack on the 
arrowsfort...., 
it '\as confident1\" a<:serted that the\" had all been sunk b\ 
oscillating mines "that had been drifted down bv the current. 
It \\a<; never a<:serted bv am'om' that these mines could bf' 
seen, or their presence 'in aiw way detected. It seems to 
me quite possible that there rñay b
 parts of thl"' sea bottom 
of a colour that, if mine-fields are laid on it, "ill reveal their 
pre"ence to overhead obsen'ers, and other parts, where the pre- 
...ence of mines could be completely camouflaged. If this i... 
so, then the enemy, finding some minf'fields, would naturally 
.lSsumf' that there \\ere no others. His aircraft, in short, 
might ha'"e been his undoing. 
HO\\'(',"er this may be, the idea that either Breslare could 
haw' been .. forc'ed'" into a mine-field bv destroyers, shl"' 
kJlO"ing that the mine-field \\ as there, or that' Goebell, 
thn'atl"'ned by aircraft, \\otllrI ha\'e preferred the minefield 
:1.. the l(sser danger, ...eem" to be quite untenable. This is 
not to sa," that (;oeben wa.; not forced to turn, for the final 
.Iccount distincth' "tates that shl"' wa", and tht're i.. no reason 
to doubt thl' acnÌraC\' of this view. But I think this must be 
taken to mean that s'he was forced to desist in the search for ,1 
...econd objectin . 
hf' might well ha, e bepn content to 
balance the 10"''' of Br<,slan against the sinking of Raglau 
and .1[28, together \\Ith such <;undry damage as might ha'T 
hf'en eftectl"'d Þy the general bombardment administf'red to 
J mbros. 
There is. I think, another and a Yt'r\" strong reason for 
suppo.:;ing that thf' Germans simply did not know of tÌ1e 
l '\i
tence of the mine-fields into which firc;t Goeben and then 
Hreslau ran, and it is that the Turki<;h df'stcovers did not 
tak(' an
" part in the operation<; until an hour ani} a half after 
thí' main purpose of the raid had been accomplished. Had 
thí' presence of mine-l1l"'lds been suspected anywhere near 
thl' conr,..e which Gn<,hen and Breslazt had to steer, either going 
to or returning from Imbros, the destroyers surely would hayc 
heen "I"'nt ahead to sweep a channel. That they did not 
, orne out until an hour and a half afterwards seems to point 
to tlu-ir prest'ncf' bt'ing an . afterthought. They were, no 
douht, in readint's
, perhap" waiting some little way up the 

trait
, and left to meet the returning victors in response to 
wirt'Ip",; ordf'ß from the battle cruiser. 
ote that after 
J:rrçlazt was sunk, they still did not accompany Goeben, but 
\\ hen attacked by Lizard and Tigress, retreated incontinenth- 
to the rendez,ous from which they had come. The conclusion 
i... irrf'sistible that thi" raid succeeded on all the points on 
"hich it \\a<; po<;"ible to get reliable information, and broke 
do\\ n at the point either at which no infornlation was obtain- 
dblf' at all, or at which such information as was got was mi..,- 
lr"ading. 

ome of my c0I11r('r<,s, I note, quote the fate of the two ex- 
..[.erman ships a<; a warning to those who seem for ever to bl' 
-r,rging that the Grand Flret should rush through the German 
mine-fields, bombard the Gf'rman ports, and smash the German 
flel't by a coup de main. So far I have not been so fortunatl' 
.h to run across any such heroic recommendations as theel" 
nor, if indeed thev'ex.ist, should I ha'"e thought that there 
wa.; the ,lighte<>t danger of their being taken seriously, either 
h\" politician" impatient of re<:tIlts or by seamen an:-.ious for 
action. It i.. surely by this time pertectly well umlerstoml 
that a sea-going fleet is built only tor fighting other o.:pa-going 
fl('eto;, and could not be adapted to inshore fighting. For ill 
,..uch fighting two forms of attack are po,;sible to the enem
 
which cannot bf' made in the open c:;ea. The first, of courS! 
i.:. :tttark 1w prrpar 'd mine-fidd... and the second, gunfire from 


innllneral)(í' platform" DY g'nnc:; su;:;e('ptible of far' more accurate 
f"mployml"'nt than arf' thosí' which are monnt('d in ship:;. 
fhe e""ence of tllf' kind of forcl"' nf't'ded for engaging shore 
flefencf's and for <:urd, ing thf' perilc; which mines and sub- 
marine" threaten in narrO\\ channels or in shallow water;:, 
ha" on sen'ral occa<:ion<; been alludf'd to in the""" colnmn:; 
and neer1 not hf' rí'peated no\\. 


Y slue of 
fonitors 


\\'llat would, however. be of great interest would be some 
definite information as to what this episode teaches us of the 
Jighting value of monitors of the Rar;lan class. Of the ,"alue 
of the _\merican 14-inch rifle there is, of course, no doubt at 
all, if we assume it to be rightly aimed and controlled. But 
the control of guns in a small monitor, which is not par- 
ticularlv seaworthv and which in mam" conditions of wind and 
weather cannot këep a course for more than a minute or two 
at a time, presents difficulties much greater than the same 
problem in battleships. With f" erything in the monitor's 
fa\"our then, she would not be likely to make so many hit
 
per gtll per minute as a battleship would makf' \\ith equal 
artillery in similar conditions. _\ broadside of 10 guns in a 
<;ea-going ship would be expected therefore to make more 
than fin times as man
 hits in any given time as the guns 
in a monitor. If, as I have !"uggested, Ra/{lan was unable to 
open fire at all, the e\"ents of J anuarv 20th would necessarily 
throw no light on her fighting capaèity whatenr. Bnt it 
"hou
d throw some light on her capacity to stand punishment. 
and If the
e monitors were built to engage either battlf'ships 
or sea-coa
t forts, it is to bt' prf'sumed that a certain capacity 
to stand punishment must have been contemplated. Fòr 
in either event her opponent must ha,'e been expected to 
command the higher probability of more rapid hitting, so 
that unless the monitor could put up \\ ith a good many hite; 
before being out of action, the chance of her damaging her 
f'nem\' and hence being of any fighting value, must be slender 
indeed. ,\11 we are tuld i<;, that Raglan \\as " heavilv " hit. 
fhat might mean half a broadside--or five broadsides. If 
one lI-inch shell 
ufficf'd to knock her out, then five would be 
wn' 'hean r 'hitting. 
The question is interesting becau<:e, while we have often 
heard of monitors being employed against Zeebrugge and 
other positions on the Belgian coast, the sinking of no One of 
them has yet been reported, nor with the exception of 
a small monitor sunk by enemy submarine whilst co-operating 
"ith the arm\" in Palestine have we eyer learned of anyone 
of thf' ships oC thi<; class f',-en recei,'ing a casualty in action. 
Haw none ewr been so exposed that they could be hit? 
Or being hit, have the,' receiwd the blows of the enemy 
\\ ithout damage to themselves? What was the differenc'e 
lkt\\een the conditions in "hich they had pre"iously figured 
l.nd those \\ hich were so disastrous for them la<;t Sunday 
"-eek? It is ob\Ïou<; that an examination of the data of the 
fight at Imbros shoulá throw a very ,"aluable light on the 
wisdom of the policy that gave these nowl-but untried 
craft-to the British na,"y, at a timf' when thf' dangers of the 
.;;ubmarine campaign seemed to call for nothing but con- 
centration upon the production of destro\"ers. 
An additional \\eek's return of lossf's" inflicted bv suh. 
marine \\ill be in thf' reader's hands on the day that thi
 
paper is published. t-ntil this return is gÏ\'en to the public 
WI"' know practically nothing of ho\\ that lamentable cam- 
paign goes on, although this week we haw, perhaps by chance, 
beeh informed that a 13,ooo-ton Cunard liner has been tor- 
pedoed, but not sunk, oft the Irish coast. The returns of last 
Thursday and of the Thursday before, were certainly of a 
nature to make us hope, at last, that the menace had been 
considerably dimini<;hed. But the American Secretary for 
War somewhat -.tartIed the \\'odd on 
Ionday morning bv 
warning II.. not to b(' deceÏ\'ed by any so fond illu,ions. He 
\\ill haw' it tl1l"' t'nem\" has called in his submarines and ie; 
refitting them for a gri-at and, perhaps, final offensive. In 
:\Iay there was a weekly average of bb ,;hips that either fell 
to submarine;:; and mines or were attacked unsuccessfulh" bv 
submarine.:.. The awrage for the la
t t\\oweeks is less than 
a :-c'"enth of thi,; There was recently a report from Berne 
that 2.1 submarinec; due home in German ports in the month 
of Decemhf'r, failed to give any account of themselwc; But 
from official sources we ha'"e heard nothing which justifiec; 
our accepting such plea"ant news as reliable. It has not yet 
been claimed b\' us that we are sinking submarines fa"ter than 
tlJ{' enemy can build them. If so ,\ide and determined an 
flt1ensiw ì.... in preparation, are we equipped to meet it? Tht' 
.\dmiralt
 olle presumes has at least as much infonnation as 
'Ir. Baker, and possibly more. The question is, whether even 
in the pa<:t 12 month" oif1f'f] 1 1ato' preparations have been made, 
rh( ('\'l'nt will :-h()\\, 
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The Health of the Fleet 


By Lewis R. Freeman, R.N.Y.R. 


I T was a great da
' for thf' Principal M!'dical Ollic!'r. In 
spite of t
l!' f
ct that there "er
 I

ar

 I,20? than 
,IO
; 
men on hlS slup, the return"- of 
Ick and HospItal 
cast'.;; had bf'f'n H'cordf'rl In' <..uc,'('.;;
i\'e .. pairs of spec- 
lacle
" lor -f'\"f'ral da,,,. F\ .'n a "ingle tWf'ntv-four hour,; 
like that tor a battle:-hip on .-tcti\"p <;en'ice was worthy ot 
rpmark and tluel" ur four rIa\ 
 of it nndoubtpdlv constitut!'d 
a record for the British or .tn, other );"an'. That the cl!'an 
slwet would bf' sprf'ad o\"er a whole weèk was almost too 
much to hope for, en'n .tit!'r the si"\.th day of the doubk 
rluck'
 eggs had gonf' b
 . But now the morning of t1w ,,!'venth 
dav had come, tlIP last of a week in which there had been no 
cdse of sickness on a ship \\hich carried one of the largest, if 
not the largest, complemf'nt of men in th!' British 
avy. It 
\\as no ,\onder that the P.:\I.C.'s eyes ,wre beaming and that 
II!' shook hand-- all round \\ ith his Staff Assistants, for it wa<; 
an achif'\"f'mf'nt which might wdl 
tand a<; a record for mam' 
a 'Tar. 
'., :-;incc yoU do not apppar likely to bf' troubled with any- 
thing wOrSf' than a rush of congratulations to-day, sir," 1 
said after e-"':IPllding 111" own ff'liritations, .. p!'rhaps you.:J1 
ha\"c time to tell me how you'vP done it. I\'e heard fine 
tribute" paid the R.
.:\I.S. by French, Am!'rican and Italian 
doctors who .knO\\ sompthmg of it, hut 1 "as hardly prepared 
to find \'ou starting a sort of Ponce dp L!'on 'Fountain uf 
l'f'rpetuål Youth: in the 8riti--h Fleet." 
rhf' P.:\1.0. laughed. 
" j(aking a hpalth resort of a battlf'Ship, with your dressmg 
!'tations under ca"pmates and vour sick bay all but under d 
turret, doe.. s!'em a bit like Ièvf'rsing tlu- <;a) ing about . in 
the midst of liff' \\1" are in df'ath: .. he replied. "But the fact 
r!'mains that thi
 ,;hi1-" the \\ holp of the (
rand Fleet ind!'ed, 
i.;; one of the most rl::markable . health rp-;orts ' the world ha"- 
e\,pr known. 
ot <..incp tllf' da\\n of history ha<; there be!'n a 
large body of men with <':0 small a perceñtage of bodily ills 
and ailments a'-1h.lt \\hich mans the ships of the Grand Fleet 
at this moment fhis is due to the absolutely unique con- 
ditions \\ hich pi f','ail hert', dnd our success in maintaining and 
improving tl1(' standard of l1('alth is principally due to making 
tlIP most uf tho
f' conditions. 
.. Thf' h!'alth of any community-of anv bod\" or collection 
of human beings--depends primarilv upon' the natural 
salubrity of the region in which it is located and the extent 
to which it i<; isolated from those living ul1(lpr less favourable- 
conditions. A city may he very healthy naturally, but if its 
inhabitants ar!' subject to a constant influx of more or less 
infected transif'nts from less healthv placð it<; own standard 
must in!'\'itabh' be lower!'d. l'nder normal conditions, a 
mod!'rn warship- !'ither in port or at sea-is one of the 
IlPalthie--t placp..; ill thf' world, and such sickn!',,-s as prevails 
11lf're i..; almo"t alway contractpò .Ishore and carripd-and 
. oft!'n sprpad ablOad. 
" \\ït'l a Flf'et that ha<; it" ha"-!' near a. larg(' cih", so that 
tIlf' mf'n arf' in more or I!'s" con"-tallt contact with those 
a--hore, the health of the former \\Îll \ Pry largely depend 
npon th!' extent to which that contact can be controllpd. 
Hptween dock-hands etc., coming aboard and the sailor.;; 
going ac;horf', it i..; difficult under such circum,,-tancf'S to ke!'p 
the men afloat much healthier than thos!' on the land. It i,,- 
only \\:h
n there. i<; comparativelv completf' i
olation from 
!arge Cltl!'
 .that It IS possible to take full advantage of tl1(' 
Ideal condItJo
c;.for maintaming physical h!'althfulness at Sf'a, 
and suc
 conditions 
"\.lst to a degr!'f' n!'ver b!'fore equalled in 
1\aval 
Ic;tory. Our succe:,,, here i... merely the consequ!'nce 
of makmg the most of those uniqu!' conditions. 
" On the scorf' of bodily healthfulness, life as lived in the 
Grand. Fleet has more fa'vouring conditions, and .fewer un- 
favour:ng OIW>-, than that possible at an
" other point at which 
a consldf'rabl!' flpet ha<; ever h.-td it,; hasf'. I ndef'd , I could go 
farth!'r .than that. and "-ay that never has a largp number (If 
JJlP
, !'.Ither 
float or, a<;horf'. had such an opportunity to 
mamtam so Ingh a standard of ph,"sical health. In the 1ìr"t 
plac!', .,wt, co.ld and stormy though it is for much of th!' v!'ar, 
the 
hmat!' IS a 
alubrious and in\'Îgorating one for t\]{' 
physlcallv sound man that thC' sailor must 1)(' b!'fore hp find,.. 
hi<; wa\' into tl1(' 
d"y at .III. E,-en a"-hore the population i... 
notably rohust. 
" 1 n the npxt place, the anchorag!' is i"-olaterl, hut not too 
i.;;olatf'd. It...u ikpL, almost the id!'al mf'an on this score. In 
tllf' ordinary routine, therf' i... practic,llh' no contad whate,'!'r 
hetw!'en tho"'p afloat and tllf' ppopk a,,-horf'. If the mf'n land 
at all it will bf' tor a game of foot hall , a cro"s-countn run, road 
work or <;oTòwthing 01 thf' "ort; in the cours... of whích nothing 
what!,,'f'r i<.: .,!'!'n of thf' resident population. (t is not pra r - 
ticahle 10 I;i\ e the men ,I long f'J1(mgh shorr le.J\'(' tl. allo\\ 


them to visit a neighbourig town, wh!'re on{' sees rather le"-"- 
navy blue as a nùe than in many an inland town in England. 
The steward doing his marketing is about th!' only regular 
human link b!'tween a ship and the 
hore, and his contact 
\\Îtl1 those on shore i,,- not of a charactf'r lihlv to b!' dangerou"-, 
Tlu<; l!'ave
 the frf'sh drafts and the men rf'turning from leave 
as almost the only possiblf. caniers of new infection. How 
those ar!' looked after I \\ill explain pr!'''{'ntly. 
"
Iuch more complete isolation than this is, of cour-;(' 
{'ffecìed when a cruiser or a fl.!'et of cnli<;ers go!'s on an e.... 
tended ,'oyage or patrol, but in such a Lase the fre!'dom from 
contact \\1th shore life is offset by the more arduous condition
 
of life, especially in the matter of diet. The great thing 
dbout the situation is that its uniqu!' poc;ition makes it 
possiblf' to eliminate most of the rigors of sea life without heing 
exposed to the health dang!'rs of harbour life. A ship lwrl' 
can b!' just as '\'I'll ,-ictuall!'d as at Portsmouth, so far a<; the 
men are concern!'ù, while l!'tters and nf'wspappr<; SIX timf'''- ,I 
wf'ek are amplp servicp on that score .'\" I havf' s.-'lid, till 
ronditions for keeping mind and hody at th!'Îr be<;t are idf'al. 
and give us a uniqm' opportnnÎh' for p<;tahli"-hil\!' nf'W Ilf'alth 
records for th!' Xavy. 
Sources of Infection 


"Of the two main chann!'l" b,' which disease could come 
to us from the outside-returning' leave men and npw drafts- 
the latter is the more dangerous, and th!'refore the one the 
more closely watched. Generally sp!'aking, the mm g!'t 
If'ave about every nine months, this more or less roughlY 
coinciding with the period in "hich the ship is in dock fòr 
repairs. If during a man's l!'ave th!'re is a case of any in 
f!'ctious Or contagious disease in th!' house whNe hè ha"- 
stayed, or if he has r!'ason to believe that he mav have been 
('},.posed to infection or contagion elspwhere, he is ordered to 
report that fact immediatdy upon his return to the ship, 
when we take such precautions as the circumstancf'S seem 
to warrant to prevent trouble. His clothes are di,,-infected, 
and he is ordered to report for examination over a period of 
days varying "ith the disease to which th!'T!' was risk of hi" 
having been exposed. [his enables us to isolate him (should 
it bp nf'cf'Ssary) before he is in a condition in which h!' could 
pass on thf' disease to others. A useful check which we have 
upon a man who might neglect to report his possible exposure 
to diSf'ase during his leave is th!' la\\ which requires medical 
officers in all parts of Great Britain to ascertain if any soldier 
or "ailor on leave is living in any hous!' whpmthpre i<; a case of 
infectious disease, and to report this fact to dIP proper 
authorities. In this \\a," it may bf' that wp learn a man has 
h!'pn f'Xposed ev!'n before hp r!'turn<; to th!' 
hip. 
" X!'w drafts are watellt'd Pqually clo"-f'lv. Sonlf' timf' b!'fon
 
a man's arrival a lwalth slwPt is spnt to m!' on which i<; indi- 

'atcd any rli<;!'as(' which he may haw o had during his p!'rio,l 
of sf'rvice. tog!'t\wr "ith information as to whpthpr or not he 
may have heen !'xposed to anything infectious in t\w intpn"al 
immediately befor!' he is smt to IN. Any tr!'atment for minor 
chronic ailments whirh may b{' in progr{'.;;s is con tinuPd on 
ship. A g{'J1!'ral disinfection of kit and a daily r{'porting for 
twenty-one days for e-...:amination mak!'s it practicaHy im- 
pos:<ible for a new rating to bring dis!'ase to th!' ship. 
" The greatest obstacle to the prpservation of p!'rfect h!'alth 
in tlIP men on a war"hip i<; the unavoidahle I. c!'ssity of ha,'inp- 
th!'m sleep dose togethf'r in comparati\ely confined spacp" 
This ship, from thp tact that she "as OIiginally design!'d for a 
for!'ign Power, is worse off than most modern battleships on 
that score, and, !'vf'rything !'Ise equal, would be more dillicu
t 
to ke!'p the men in health on than in dnvof the others. rhl
 
i" one of the r!'a<;ons why I am so gratified hv our showing 
of tlIP pa
t w!'!'k. 
leeping in hammod

 in itsdf is not 
unhcalthv -quite th!' contran', iu ,fact but the danger lif 
in tl1(' chance an infectious ùi,;eåse ha<; to spread among so l11a1l\' 
mpn king dlmost 
ide bv side and head tn fept. Thorougùt 
. pntilation is th!' best preY!'ntÌ\ï"' of disea<;e und!'r the circuIll' 
...t<lnce...; thi,,- has been pro\"Ïdro b
" fan.,. 
1'hp one thing dreadPCl a hO\'{' all others on a war,;IÜp 
cf'rphro-spinal m!'ningiti
, both on account of it" unavolddhl 
high ratf' of mortality and tlIP difficultv of p,rf'wnting 
!O.pread nndpr thp limiting condition<;. I llckily, we ha,'e had 
practically none of it up Ilf'rf'. In the ewnt of the appf'ar- 
ance of a casp of any inf('ctiou,,- disea<.:!', the man i" isolat!'d, 
tlIP men of his m!'
" ãr!' put un(kr ob"pn"ation and all of thpir 
clothes are disinfected. As soon a
 po""ible th!' casp i<; re- 
mowd to one of the hospital ships which are always lH'n . 
Th!' rp<;tricted sleeping quart!'rs oCla,,-ionally arc responsible 
for the C]uid, <.:prmd of a had c(lIc1. hut the fre<.:h, frc p from g{'rm<; 
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air makes anything like an epidemic of influenza almost out 
01 the question in the Grand Heet. German measles has been 
rather a nuisance once or twice; in fact, \\e havL een rather 
more of it than we han
 of thc German fleet. If the latter i
 
as easily disposed of as the former. however, we shall haye 
little to complain of." 
Of the progressivem ,5 and general up-to-datenð3 of the 
Royal 
aYy Medical Service, I had already heard from a 
number of sources (I rt"member in partirular how 
fadamc 
('arrd had told me that the Briti
h .-\dmiraity had adopted the 
I.'markable .. irrigation tn'atment, di5LoYered and per- 
f, Lted by her di<;tmguished husband, long before any French 
military hospital would even con
ider it), so I was quite pre- 
pared to find every ship in the Grand Fleet amply pro\ ided 
to handle" action e,"entualitie 
f)w problem<; of a hospital on a warship are quite different 
from those of e\'en an adyanced ho
pital at the Front. The 
latter has a fluctuating but more or less unbroken stream of 
casualties to handle, wIth sometimes weeks of warning when 
defensive or offensive action \\ill make unusual demands. A 
hattles'bip ma\, ea"ilv be lving quietly at anchor in the momin
 
and be joined in a death-grapple in the evening. Her <;urgeon
 
ma," haw <;pent a year \\ith nothing more to keep their hand", 
in than reducing <;prains and stitching up cut:", and tlwn a 
hundred rasualtie
 ma\' drop out of the sk,' in the \\ake of a 
singlc enemy salyo. For them, it rarely rains but it pours, 
though it may be a long time between the stonn<;. 
The u"nal practicp is for a \\'ar<;hip to hayt" a <;mall perma 
ßent sick na," anrl ho"pital capahle IIf copinp- with routine 


Bolsheviks 


Tile i'
1te and cOlltradicfory accoul/t
 'il'Mcll ha< ' appeared 
Ù,. t/ie English prc
:\ rdati11!! to t/if U '/Its in .lJOSCO", during 
tI,,,, Roishevik risi7/'; Inst .\ G.'emher IIa'i:e caused disquietude 
to many peoPle in this oWltry. 11 the earlier slagr\ of III, 
Rcvolution it had been thought that . Holv 1/0SCl _ .. ú..:mid 
be immulle {ro'11l. b[{}ndshed, bllt the dou" {fall of Kerensr,' 
materially altered the situation. The Bolskt.iks, ha"'i11'; madl 
themselves masters of the caPital. a1ld bemg in cOlltrol of all 
mea7l.'i oj communication, determined to aS
i'Yt their authorit\ 
ill Jloscm., and fightl1/P oj a t'iolent nature ensucd. Th, 
Î ,'porls thai reached Ihi collnlry ga"iJe a lurid Picture ()f the 
destmctiOll and haí'oc 70ll:;ht bv the combatants, alld stated 
that the collision bet,", e1l the t 
 pàrtits had resulted in a heat
 
death-roll, bllt man\' of the details ai. ell ,'ere 2lízlrustt.;orth\' 
There 'as also con'$iderahle douht a
 to Ihe a( tual amoll11t 
dama<;e dOIlC. 
\[ Uell Î7zteresling Ùlformation Î: com 'vcd Ùl the folle eÎl/{: 
Idler ii'ritten by an EI <;!lishman residing m .\10s('(." , ..fJllC'
e 
descriþHon of these days of re olt bears the character of a frank 
'atemnzt by an 1mprejudiced (VI -" itne
., 
n,c impotencf' of thc Russian í hurelt ÙI t!lis cri
is and the 
1',. 'Jit of the peasallt rlaH lrom her authority are amCllz{!. the {!.reat 
:,urþrises of tltc Re;:ollliion, alld. are (,(I/Ifr(llltcrl . itll tit 
tlslonishillg fact that the armed forc, i in IUlI.'WI ha,' .-i'dl 
1'Iolalcd the sam:l-it\' c f Ihe icoll\ ,,'hic{1 thev ha r II/therlo held 
in deepest ret'erf1lc' . 
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J (IIltloll, .Tallllar.1J 2lJth. 191R. 
. . . * * 
Þrom a HOlts opposite the [{remlill, Moscow. 
S ATCRDAY, X,..rmber 17 th , 1Q1j' I think I 
aid in 
my last that I e'\.pected the Bolshe,'ik" would be maJ...- 
ing a move; thp\" ha\e done "0. Yesterday e,'ening 
the\, carne out and rushed the Governor-bent: ral' 
 
Palace (the seat of th!' prodsional Government's mIlitary 
organisation here), the Post Office and a number of othel 
<;trategical point
, and occupied a number of privatI' hou:,.(''' in 
dominating position<;, Th_" hole of thp ::\losco\\ garri
on, 
<-aid to number 100,000, \\ith few e""ceptlOn--, 'i('t'med to ha, f 
decIarf'(l themseh e" on the side of the Bolsh!,yjk
, \\ hi!. th, 
(;owrnment could onl\" relv upon the Junker
 that i tJlt 
n.T.c., ahout h,ooo, and about 5,000 to 11,000 Co ack "hidl 
i..:. all th!'re are in the town. Howe ,'el, the soldl4 r
 of th, 
gd.rri
on adopted the Bolslu ,"ik method" and do C" f'l)-"thin
 
h\ commith'f' and plehi...cite, and ha,'c no di",iplinc, \\ hef( .1' 
thf' junJ,.!'[<; and (0 ack" ar di<;('iplinl'd and flhf' a 
inglc 
ht'ad' and, 'on<;equenth", up to the' mOIllt'nt úf writing, han 
het'n able to hold tJ, ir 0\, n, and more '. for the' h;'I\ 
raptured tho Kremlin, th Po"t Ofh,t and mam ntht') 
points from tht' Bobl '\ ik 
All Fridav night th firint> ,\ r4 ntinuon". l"ndel our 
hedroom \\indu\\
 then "..1''' a fi, rL.p J -;ht, and, when I 
looked out in th,., mNning there" heap of df d and 
"onmled on hot1l ,id( ..1 th" p.1\rmelll who laid tJ1PW until 


"'\.lgencies, and to supplement thp,,-e during and after action 
by converting certain favourably located parts of the ship 
-always below the water-line if possible-into action dre sinl2 
stations. The equipment of these latter -operating tables, 
heds, lights, etc.-is all made on collapsible lines and kept 
stor!'d close at hand. The battleship whose remarkable 
health record I am writing about, takes Lspecial pride in 
the .fact that it has two action dre 
sing-stations, permanently 
Pqmpped and r!'ad," for ust" at a moment'" notice 
Thf' men in the ,"arious turrets and casemates a<; well a- in 
an otht'r parts of till' "hip \\ here casualtilc5 are likelv to occur 
in action, are trained to gin- fir..t aid and carry their wounderl 
to th(' nean;t dre 
ing-station. For the latter purpose .1 

pecially designed stretcher i<; u""d, so constructed that .the 
wounded men, strapped in 
t'curely, can bt carried at any 
angle \\ ith a minimum of discomfort. The "tretcher at 
pre..ent in use in thl' British :\ayv i<; of japane"t' manufacture. 
I t is made almost entirely of canvas and strips of bamboo, 
th!' two material.. \\hich experience has shown are the be<;t 
combination on the "core of lightne
 and strength. 
.-\." soon as possiblr- aftC'r an action the badly wonnded are 
transferred to a ba<;e hospital ship, whenèf' a<; soon as 
the\- are able to stand tht' '"oyagt', the'" are "pnt in a carril'r 
ship to one of the big RS.
LS. hospital, 
The superIati\"e care which has been tak!'n of the bodih" 
health of the men of the Grand Fleet has he!'n one of the maiJl, 
if not t/,P main factor in contrihuting to thp healthine o , of 
mind and the keenne<;s of spirit which have madp it po
,ihle 
for them to .. "tirk out " thf'ir long vigil in the 110rth!'m <; a<;. 


at 


Work 


the Red em" ambulance, remow'd tht'm about 9 o'clock 
\11 
atluda\ the fire of machine guns and rifle" wa, in- 
-
ant, but" tlU' "treets \\erc fairh' full of pmple, taking no 
part but intensel\' intt'rested. It did not Sf em to ...trikf' t h('l11 
that 'there "a<; any danger in watching tilL rombat. 
1 went out mv
eIf on Saturday Iff( moon for a bit, but 
came back wh n [ found hullets \\ hizzing uncom- 
fortablv all round. B, this time people have learnt dis- 
cretion, and the stre!'ts are practically de...erted. Heap<; of 
curious onlookers hay!' be!'n killed. I have 0 'en four kil\Pd 
to-da\, and one Red Cro c ;, nurse 
hot in the neck. This \a"t 
L ,<;e 1<; particularly disgustin6' A "Q uad of Bol"heviks took 
up a po<;ition in the ::\lalaia Loubianka, a few yard,,- do" n 
the street, and began firing ,"olley<; acro"s the Square at 
nothing in partirular. 1\\0 Rf'd rro
, nur<;ps and thrt'e 
stretcher-hearprs came along the pa'"ement from the 
,ia"nitska}a in their Red fro<;s uniform and wa\ ing a large 
Red Cros"- flag and, as they \\ere cros"ing the 
lalaia Iou- 
hianka the Bolsheviks fired a vollpv, and I saw one of the 
girl" sink down. The men picked lier up and carried ht'r to 
our front door4ep, and T "-aW that hf'r ankle had bf'f'n hroken 
J)\' a ..hot. Thl' volle,' wa.; fired dl'hhc rateh. Annu"hh.l 
telJ.. me that <;he ha-- llf'ard that hnndlC'd<; of children ha'"e 
hC'pn killed and ,,(
nnded, their pa[{'nt"- (mo...tly their mot!wr' ) 
ha\'ing taken tht'\11 out to ,óf' the fun I 
On Sunday '\f' firo.;t Jwgan to hear big gun--, 4 in. and 6 ill., 
and <;illct' then the roar and hoom of artillery has bh'n con- 
tinuou.... Thl' K[{'mlin "as first DC 'npled by the Cu ..ack<; 
and tIw 511th Infantrv Rt'giment, "hlch had declared itself 
lov al to tht' GO\-ernm!'nt, but laÜ'r it mutinied and went 
o\er to the Bolshe\'iks. However, the Co...--ack50, though 
ah...oluteh' outnumbered, held th!' O''itt 
 and there was a 
<-tiff fight Cltimately, the Junker hlúught up a gun, ran 
it into the Krt"mlin with the aid of th Co_ <;ack<:, and, afkr 
two or three rounds, the 50th sUITt'ndertd. :\ow the Rol- 
<;hf'v1k<; have got a gun on to the SparrO\\ HiIl
 and are firin
 
from tIwre into the Kremlin. .\ vel) tìPf( 
 engagement ha . 
been going on all day on the 
ikitski Boulevard, both sid
 
emploviug gun", machinf' guns and rifle" hut I don't think 
tlwrl"' ha<; Ot-t'n any hayonet work 
10. -;0 p.1I/.- For the la...t two hours, <;inCl 'Hitiug tJU' aho\"f' 
tht'l"(' -\lao.; bC'en .1 mn"t Un(dnnv ...ilenc,. 
ot a 
hot ; not ,. 
gun. I "onder what it mPan.; 
 It. 
 pitch dark oUt...irll not 
..I la.mp lit, not a. hou<;t' that <;how... a light, and it i" lainin' 
h4 ,1\ il\". Rut la<;t night it wao.; tlw amI' ,t firing" ent on .111 
thl' tiint' fh"J(' i" appan'ntly not d IlIl 111 th, tre4't.... All 
da
 long pickl to.; of fi,.' or <-i'\. Bol<;h \"ih<; have h "11 ...trolling 
about and loo"ing oft their rilk ..t II corn, r!:> of tht ,tn d.. 
It nothing in gf'TldaI. 
Sarnia. c .1m" IWT , ,terd." in gr .11 gk and f .lrfl1lh' 
f 
('ited. 
he an "ut and ..ut Bol...hr 
'I<;tke, and tolcl 
-\nnu<;hka that their d;1" orne at la...t. and that th 
Wt'rp going tu aItt'r md impro,"" th4 wl1C'le ordpr of the 
univet
,-. c:.he "aid "ith F at prid tl thon
h tht. m n 
mf'n to he aÍI3'd of goir ,Ihout, -I.. ....d J'
I fril nd (3ndht'r 
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gIrl) wf'nt e'wl'!'\\hl'rf' and Wí'ro' afraid of nothing. 
I hprp goe,; .1 madÜnp gun again 
 :\noth!'r! \\'hat a rabble' ! 
1 hpr!' go the rifles and guns! fh!' whole s.\ mphol1\' is "tarting 
again after a two hour;:. lull. \Ye hav!' a hOUSE- guard ot 
Special Constable, trom among th!' lodg!'rs. 'Iy time 
on guard i<; from 2 to -1- at night. llwre are thr!'!' of us on dUÌ\' 
at a tim!' for thp wholp 24 hours- two hour.;; for thosp on night 
dut\" three' hour;; on day duh'; three of u<; at a time in th!' 
yard: though what effecÏiw usp we could bp in the case of an 
attack I am sure I don't know. Howe\'er, it gi,'es a certain 

!'nsf' of securit,'. .\ll the front doors of the house are locked, 
and no one is allowed to entpr or l!'ave the house e),.cept b,\ 
thp gat!'S in th!' yard, and th!', have to get in and out of their 
flats b,' the back stairs. Th!'re is onlv one gate for the whoi<' 
hous!',' so that the guard can be sure' that no one can get in 
without their knowledge, but, of course, there would be no 
difficulty in forcing any of the front entries if h
lf a 
dozen men tried to do so, nor the back gat!'s for tll(' 
matter of that, in spit!' of our guard, if the attacker:,- \\pre armEd 
\\ith rifles, All the houses have b!'en organising thp<;e house 
guards throughout the town, and it is really a wry sound thing 
in principl!'. The town i<; declared to be in a state of siegE'. 
and no one is allowed to be in the streets without a pass: 
but unfortunateh the Government Authoritie,;; havp no 
me
ns of enforcing' this edict. It is thp Bolsheviks who are 
enforcing th!' edict. Thr firo;t thing th!' Boslhe,'iks did wa<; to 
shoat down the Tow&1 :\Iilitia, the new Police, an ab<;olutely 
rotf!'n lot at am' time fho::p who Wf'rf' not "hot cii"apppar!'ci 
at onc!'. 


Big Guns 


A fight has been going on round the S---\York" between 
Bolshe'Viks and Junkers \\ ho han' their school just on 
the other side of tllf' street, OWl' the bridgp, and, as each sidt' 
has a couple of guns, on!' .{ in. and one" in. each, the shooting 
i" quite lin+
. There arp only -1-0 Junkers against about 
1,000 Bolsheviks, but the latter are such coward" that thf'\' 
cion't tl'\ to storm the school. Th!' Bol<;heviks fired a Ó 111. 
!'h!'1J at the warehoLl"!' in thf' yard of th!' works, wh!'re there 
are 150 C.os'>acks quartered, btÌt it struck the cashier's ho
se. 
tìftv ,'ards away and burst in the wall On the ground, domg 
little'damage èxc!'pt that it happ{'l1ed to strike the main 
plectric light cabl!' and put out all the light<; !'v!'I!'wh!'re. 
nos!' to th!'Junhrs' "chaol13 the Cadpts'.\cad!'my, boys under 

ixt!'en \'í'ar'i old. These also, about 15'0, put up quite a good 
fidlt, bi.lt 1 heard thi" e"pning that, after ha,-ing suffered 
ht-an' casualties, th('\" haye surrend!'rro. 
.\IÌnost all the ne\\;s wc get is he arsay. and it is most un- 
o;ati<;factol'\' not to know what the truth i,>. It is true that 
the Bol<;hèviks haw been puhlishing a paper, hut it is, of 
cours!', absolutely unreliabl!'. Gr!'at leafl!'ts, "Anarc!lY is 
tll<' Mother of Order," hav!' been scatterro OWl' the plac!' h!'r!'. 
It i" th!' motto of th!' :'IIaximalists but \\hat th!'\' m!'an b,' 
it [ am sure they don't know themselws. . - 
Tuesday et'eniï,g.- 1 did not get to bed till 5 o'clock this 
morning; h!'avy filing all night. During my watch almost 
incp<;sant rifl!' firp ju<;t out..;id\:' tlw yard gates in the :'Ilalaia 
J oubianka. I did not get up till II o'clock; the firing wa<; 
th!'n more int!'ns!'. The Bolshe,'ik<; have brought up a 4 in, 
gun to try to capturt' thl' Telephone Stations. The tele- 
phone has ceased to work at all to-day. I attended tht' 
Hous!' Committee \\hich sat from 3 to 8, discl1<;sing mea<;ures 
of "I'lf-prot!'ction and prO\+
ioning. Fifty-five occupi!'rs of flab 
att!'nded. All agreed that th!'rp is no possibility of obtaining 
protection from any authority, a" there is none, and that \,e 
mu..;t organise ollr own protection. .-\150, that we must 
consider ours!'lves in a state of <;iege, pool proyisions and ration 
thf'm out, a<; it may hpa fortnight or more befor!' w!' can get 
any more. F!'w hàve any revokers or know how to use them. 
All da\' long big gun<; hãve bp!'n firing. Six people killed in 
th!' squarf' thi" morning, walking along the pa'"ement, one of 
them a R!'d (ros;; man; I sa\\ two shot. As th!'r!' is prac- 
ticalh' no onl' in the str!'ets, and I don't suppose 100 people 
ha\'!' 'be!'n through th!' square during the day, this is a high 
percentage of ca<;ualties. 1 am more than ever ama.æd at the 
f',,-traordinan. foolishn!'s<; or dens!' stupidit\' of the few p!'ople 
who now go' about the streets. They <;!'eIn to stroll about in 
an aiml!'ss way, totalh' uncon",Óous that the shooting is in the 
lea"t dangerous. The two I saw killed were loafing about 
ra<;ually, appar!'ntly unconscious of danger. 
This !'Yening is again pitch dark; not a light to be seen, 
and I have be!'n watching a big tir!', evidently the result of 
",hell fir!'. It looks to b!' somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
th!' Arbat Squar!'. One can see the violet fla<;h!'<; of the gun" 
r!'fleeted in the smoke abo\'t' the r!'d glare beneath. The 
curious thin
 is that no soldi!'rs are to be seen anp,her!'. 
Our ,Ü"dow<; here don't rattle from the gunfir!', but they 
vibrate in an e),.traordinary way. There are big guns booming 
continuoush" no\\', but th!'\' must be a con"iderah1c di.::ta11t, 


off. What on f'arIh Ih",' ran Cl'(' to fìrt' at on a niglJt likp thi" 
I am <;UI't' I can't think. Thert'i...a continunu<; tiring of '-011('\.. 
from a "t"}uad of ßolshe,'ik" in the :'IIalaia Loubianka. rhe'\' 
fin, e.v!'n" I
 seconns, bllt 1 am absolutf'lv positive the,' ha,:c 
noth1l1 15 to. 
re at, and I can onh- suppo:--e that it i" to keep 
up their SpIrIt,.. rhese <;llOt" draw no replv and there i..; ne"er 
any rehlrn fire from acro-.s the "f}uarf' During the da\' I 
thi1.lk t

ir ohjf'rt i" to trrrori.;: and a.t nig-ht to kri'p' up 
llwlI' splnt" 


Bad Leadership 


'"ot'ember 20th. -Last Friday at 2 a.m. the Junkers !'ur- 
re
dered and the 
olshe\'iks are in complete possession. :\"0 
remforc,:,m!'nts arnved. fhe few who did com!' in join!'d the 
BolshevIks. It. was hop!'less tp continup the Stl ug
k, 
and the :'I
etropohtan Trifon managed to effect peac!' terms 
- -both side". to s!'t free all prisoners and the funkN" 
to la,- do"",n their arms. Thp latter have made a s'plendid 
fiJd lt . but Wf're abominabh' badly led by Richtroff, a Socialist 
Lolonel. who happened to b!' the military governor of 
Iosco\\' 
\\ hen thf' fight began. He has been trying to nm \\ ith 
the hare and hunt \\ith the hounds, and was mostly carpful 
for his 0\\ n skin "ïth good leading, in spite of th!' odds, the 
Junk!'rs would probabh' have won. The\, "anted to depose 
him, but decidpd it wa<;"better to have a bad l!'ader than ope'n 
possibiliti!'s for dissension by choosing another. Had the'\' 
at once attacked the Bolshe\'ik Barracks, the,- could un- 
clou?tedly have captur!'d each in turn, and the màjority of the 
!'oldlers would almo<;t (,(,Itainly ha,'e joined them. 
.-\n f'normous amount of damag!' ha<; been done. The 
,ikitski loat!',; into the Kremlin have heen wry badh" 
smashed up, and the Holy Images on !'ither side of it dèstrowd. 
rh!' Spassky Gates a.re also badh" knocked about. It i" 
luck\' th!')' chiefl
 us!'d shrapnel an'd had little H.E. shell, or 
the damage would ha\'e heen much worsp. TI1f' I-Iotell\Ietro- 
pole, where some Junker
 w!'re, is riddled with sh!'ll-great 
holes through the walls, and. of course, !'Vf'rv window sma<;hed 
to atoms. In the 
ikitski Boule,'ard thère i-; a big houst' 
almost knocked down. In our flat we have on!' hullet-holp 
through the dining-room window, and m the drawing-room 
the plate gla<;s \\ indo\\' looking 0\ 1'1' the sguar!' ha<; three 
shots through it and the glass i<; !'ntirf'h' 
mashed. En'n' 
\\ indow in each room along the Bolshaia Loubianka has been 
"mashed by shrapnel fragments, or possibly H.E;. shell, so I am 
now living in th!' study at th!' back, !'leeping on the sofa, 
\\hich makes a most coÌnfortable bed. On Sunda\' I walk!'d 
round the place :\Ian\' houses have been burned don n. 
Ther!' were tr!'nches and barric<!des e\'erndlerf'. and in the 
neighbourhood of th!'m all the windO\,'" wer!', of course, 
brok<,n. It is estimated that about 15,000 people wpre killed 
and wound!'d, of which a large proportion \\!'rp non-com- 
hatants. fhe Junkers lost only aboLlt ]00 men. The 'On" 
Riad
' (the gr!'at arcade:-. appositp the Kremlin) art' badly 
smashed up and all the plate glass in the shops opposite th(' 
Kr!'mlin hroken. The Bolshe\'iks haw a complptt' \,ictor\', 
and we shall now see what they ar!' going to do \\Ïth it. 1'01' 
the pre<;ent thf'r!' i" no authority whatewr. 
The officials of the late Co,:ernment, th!' 1'0\\ n Duma, 
Post OffiCl, Tplpgraph, ptc., do not acknowlf'dge thpir new 
masters, and are adopting tl1f' policy of passive re"istance. 
The Bolshe, iks can't do tl1(' work or run the thing themseh'
"" 
and the old staff simpl,\ ignore them. Th!' operators of tl1(' 
telegraph refIlst' to work, and the Bolslw\'iks do not I;:no\\ how 
to u"e thp instruments, so th!'y had to make tel ms. 
Of course, this state of things can't la"t, and I !'xpect to 
see a violent s"Üng round "!'J'\ shorth. If the peoplp find 
th!'msdv!'s duped as th!'y undòubtedl
: will, if thpy find the\' 
are no n!'arer to peac!', that not only is there Ip"s food but 
starvation. and that non!' of the promises made thpm are 
bping fulfilled, then I fear we shall sep t11P pf'Ople tUln and 
rend their false leaders, and ther!' "ill bi' no lradf'r..; at all, but 
complet!' anarchy folio" ed hy pillag!', rapin<, and murdrr. 
This is a v!'rv rpal fear. 
The Bolshpviks put a machin!' gun on th!' roof of our hous", 
and fired it for some time, which no doubt t'''plains \\ hy w(' 
got such a dos!' in r<'ply, otherv.is!' \\'t' shoulrl not ha,'f' lw!'n 
111 th!' line of fire as far as I can make out. I am afraid tha t 
all bu"in!'ss will be stopp!'rl for se,'!'ral months; no raw 
materials are coming in, no fuel, and no goods of atly kind, 
and there is no money in anv of tlI(' banks. We can't gt't 
money to pay our workmen as'the banks have none. As foist 
a..; notes arf' pri nt!'d they go out to pay the ppasants in tllf' 
interior for grain, and for cotton in Central Asia. The to\\ n 
ha<; no mon!'y to pay its employ!', :;: th!'re is no money any- 
\\ here in spite of the fact that not!''' are being printed a<; fa"t 
a..; tlw printing press can turn them out. )\one of th!' mont'\' 
paid for grain or cotton comes back, or gOf'S into circulation, 
for ther!' is nothing to bm' \\ ith it or to !'xdlangt' it for. 1 ht'rr- 
for!' it i
 all hring hoardpr) in th, intprior. 
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I I I
 .li" .\
 
 dlUJ.lÎl\!:- tu nw huw one tumbk" upon ,..toriö 
of thi" hind: .111'1 1>r. :'Ila"well WdS reall) one of the 
)a,;t men in the \\orltl whom I should have e
pected to 
Ipprecidte the une \\hich he told me. :\s a matter of 
Lu.:t. he "a... \'l'r
 diffident about it, and I don't imagine that 
all
 thin
 but the pel'lIliar intimacy into \\ hich circunbtanccs 
hdtl tlnm\ n u
 "uuld hau: sere\\ ed him up to the puint of 
tl'lIing 1t. He "a... a \l'r\, timid man. This 1"- how it 
h.1.pp
ned. I had come tu'"tav for a wet \\inter holida\' in a 
1i
hing \Ï!l.lgt. down \\ e,..t, \\ ith no companion e
cept a\\Ïr)- 
h,lired tenier puppy, a fouli"h thing with bro\\n eyes, tu which 
I \\'.1.5 just getting attached. 
\\ e li\'ed, the t\\O of U", in the front room of a \\idow woman, 
a :'III's. Seaward, oH'rloJhing a waste of sea that \\'as nearh' 
alw.l\" "dd. \\'t' had lighted upon a period of cold easterl,' 
"ind", hlo\\ ing 0\ er all the great bav from Portland, and 
rulling dun-coluured breakers capped \\'ith white against that 

lIlyidding coast, T.mk after rdnk uî them ceasele"sÌy charging 
111 .l hupe th.!! was forlom. :'Ill's. Sea\\ard's house \\a" jern'- 
built, and in the creyicL5 of her casements the \\ ind whistlèd. 
night .lIId day, ,,0 that aU the little space of her bow-\\indow 
\\ as full of colder air then the lest of the room. while I and mv 
tI..
 Tri...tIam (\\ ho took his name from Shandy, not froñl 
I 
 une

e) shivered 0\ e1' a grdte of \\rought iron that absorbed 
it" 0\\ n heat. 
fhey were uncomfortable rooms; but when \\e had 
onc(' got there I felt that \\c must "tav if it were onl\' for 
the pm'ert\' of :'Ifrs. Seaward herself and the e"traordÌnaIY 
pride \\ hich 
he la\.Ïshed on them. There was no chance òf 
mahing ourselves at hom( Every chair, every cushion, eyen' 
knick-knack had its place, and if one of these \\ere disarrange<-l 
when. we left the house it \\as certain to have been replaced b
' 
the tIme that we returned. .\nd Tristram was no respecter 
of <:u
llÏons. I disliked :!Ill's. Seaward's family photograph:,. 
I dl"-hked her funeral cards. We disliked, in particular, .l 
purtrait enlarged in a frame of red plush, "hich sat in judg- 
ment o
 our breakfast: cl \ er)' do
atic not ill-looking young 
man wIth curled mou"taches and a sailor's peaked cap. I 
dare"a \. I should have liked him better if I hadn't alwa\" 
t,.lken ÏllY I
eals \\ itl
 him. It was distres"ing, too, always to 
hnd :'IIrs. Sea\\ard m the room \\hen I returned from my 
\\.1.lk-. 
t.Ulding \\ith hpr hand" clasped in front of her in that 
I cfrigClatur of a bow-\\indow looking out to sea. In the end I 
decided to gi\' her notice. "a\ ing m'Y face \\ith the forfeiture 
uf a week's rent. ' 
I scre\\L-xl myself up to the act on three da"s in 
,ucce",...ion' and then, at the precise moment \\hen I ñeeded 
it mo"t, m
 luck failed me, Tristram, poor little beast. 
d
\'elo
ed a cold on his lungs. I expect 1 had been carele.."", 
"Ith hm., and when night came on I didn't like the look of 
him. I enquired about a vet. The landladv told me then 
wasn't one within tf'n miles. I asked her'if she knew of 
anybo
v \\ho understood dogs; and after she'd thought 
.lbout It and mentioned half a dozen people who didn't, shl' 
can
e to Dr. 'fax\\'ell. I \\ondered \..hy I hadn't thought of 
dskmg a doctor before' for, when you come to think ot 
1t, there'"not much differpnce bet\\een" a sick doo- and a sick 
hab
 . The "ame thing had eyidenth' occurred 
o :'Ilrs. Sea- 
w.1.rd. .. He's "plendid \\ith children," she said: 
It \\as a filthv night \\Ïth a "outh "est \\ind booming down 
th
 
 alley and out o"er the "ea, but the doctor was quite 
\\I!lmg to come and see mv patient. 
 
" They're nice beasb, dòg". .lrelÙ the\'? ht "aid, a<; ht- 
pulled on his mackintosh, and then our còncern for the "mall 

reature's comfort threw us, a<; I've 
aid, into an intimac\' 
,d1Ïch was 
urprisin
 when 
Oll consider our "hort acquaint- 
:lIIce and Ius ex
eptlOnal ...hym',;, \\'e 
at together 
moking 
III front of the fire, beneath the .,tom .,tare of :'Ifr". 
eward'... 
rddtions, li,,
enin
 to .the \\ ind and" sometime,.. talking. 
He had saId somethmg 
bout 
hf' we
t wind being good for 
tllP trawlers, and I had 
hpped mto the ready-made ans\\er 
that it i-; an ill \\ind \\ hich benetits nobodY."' Be "aid that 
h, often thought, do\\ n on that much-buÌ1ctt'd coast, ho\\ 
l "tl :lOrdinarih dqJl'ndent on \\ ind the men of old. time- 
,\ en , hu\\ they cuuld 11l'\'er no,;.; a "trip of ,ca "ithout the 
.\ in
's .p
rmi"sion, or grind their corn on 1,\IId. He "poke of 
the mhmte chance.; of the \\ ind that wa... nuw "catterino- the 
!ertile pollen from his peach-blo"som. .. To-morro\\ it h \\ ill 
III ?e gone::'-and then, rather "hyl
., he ,lid' .. That 
renunds me, -and told me the story of the ste\\anl on the 
".". J/t/lifo/(, 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


.. I ....P( L," Ii -did" tho.lt \Oll,01'> 01 "tJdllil 
Il.i-".dbl1dldi... Jullt,! 1,'Ill,lII',. \0\1 t:dll.
 


illld !il 1 h.lt 
nuÙÜII
 but 


b,eauty in the"e "mdll stune cutto.lgc" and thi" 1 ugged cUobt. 
\ ou don't kno\\' how hard life is hel'(
 -and how dirt\. You 
don't reali"e either how horribh' isolated we .In : hòw \ erV 
attractive. it is- -you won't mind me saying so---to 1I1ect 
l 
stranger hke Yourself. That's the wav in which H.umancl' 
"urpri...e" U", in our chance encounterS" ith men who come 
he
e ùy land or by sea- and particularly by sea. Uf cour"e, 
tIns place has long cea"ed to be .1 port of call for salt-water 
boats: but it 
o happens that our bay is a harbour of refuge, 
the only one along this coa"t, from a wLsterly gale; and 

ometimes, \..hen it is blowing strong }OU mav !:ee '0 
\'C,,:;el
 "heltering- -not the big mail boats that can pl
g 
through any amount of muck, but great !:>ailing 
hips bom 
Hamburg, Scandina\ ian steamer5, with deck-cargoes 01 timber, 
\
 ide-
ellied freig
1ters light, and e\'ery other kind of tramp. 

ometlInes they he there for .1 \\ eek straining at their anchors 
and then steal a\\ av in storm\" sunshine. Sometimes the" 
land a sick man-thèv don't like "ick men at sea-and in thÌs 
\\ay I have had more than one adventure. 
" \\'hen I was called to \'isit the JI at if Oil it \\ as blo\\ lng a 
bu"ter. The mate brought the me""age a
hore ; told me that the 

teward .had hu
t h
s leg an<;1- the' old man' was getting \\ on icd 
about him. 1?Idn t know If the beggar was "hamming or not. 
If I 
\'ere c
:mu.ng I had better prepare for a wetting and pull 
out m theIr dmgh\'. He was very affable that mate. He 
said that he'd ne\:er visited our port hefo;e and hoped he 
never would agaÎ11. . Talk about scenery and that: he said, 
'there's plenty of pretty scenery outside the West of Eng- 
land. By the way folks talk \-ou'd think there \\asn't nice 
country places in Lancashire. You should hear the birds in 
our garden on a spring morning. .:\1\" misses feeds the little 
beggars.' He li\'ed at a place callëd Xewton-Ie-\\ïllo\\s- 
\\herever that may be. He asked me if I was' on the squaIe,' 
and seemed disappointed that I wasn't. 
.. The Jlalifo1t \\as lving a long way out and I got wetter 
e\ en than I had 
xpected; but it'
 a heartening thing, you 
kl
o\\', to go bu
tmg .out throuþ"h sheeted spray with the !:alt 
"tl
ky on your hpS-lust pluggmg toward" a point of light 
wludl Wd\ er
 and dips some ummaginable distance ahead: 
and then, suddenly. to hear what the \\ind leaws YOU of a hail. 
to dissociate something black that looms above "OU from the 
bl.ac
ness of th
 windy sky; to hear a rope swish do\\nlike the 
\\ !lid s own taIl-and then the splash and suck of water be- 
tween y
ur"elf and the hull until your boat and the big !:>hip 
are hea\lng together. I jumped for the rope ladder, and as I 
looked back the boat and the mate and the two sailors seemed 
to. b
 suc
ed dO\\ n\\ ards, for the great flank to which I was 
clmgmg hke a fly on a horse heeled bodily OWl', blotting out 
the star". I scra
nbled 
n to an iron deck gritty \\ ith coal dust, 
where the captam received me 
He looked as if he'd been on th(' bridge tor a week. "If the 
heggar's malingering," he said, "I look to YOU to tell me. 
It hè's really sick you'd better ha"e him ashòre. You can't 

at
sfy him. Says" he's hurt his leg. I don't know.. . 
He s a.good ste\
'ar
, th
 best I've e\{'r had except a. Jap 1 
(II.ICe p!cked I
p 1J1,.h.uclll
OtSU' but I'm about fed up \\ith 
lum. [he clnef officer wIll take \'OU for' <ird." 
, .
nd so, dO\\I
 une iron ladder, up another, dO\\n a pre- 
CIpItouS compamon to a stufty hold. "Blast the Chief," said 
the mate, "the- electric light's off-that's the worst of this 
damned company. Short of crew. The donke\'man went 
a "hore this morning and came black blind. You' wait herc do 
minute \\hile I get a lant!'rn," 
" He left me "tanding there at the bottom of the co
anion. 
It \\ as \'e
" dark an? sme
t of tallow anù engine grease. I had 
to. hold on to tI.le Oily r
1l of the ladde.r; for this part of the 
shiP. was plungmg heanh' as though It were angry "ith the 

tram of the anchor", The darknes... was full of creakin'"" 
,..ounds, and sometimes the impact of a heavier' wave smote he
 
bows, making the plates shudder and creak more loud I\' than 
('\"er. The mate came back carrving a kerosene lamp '\\Ïth a 
smell that \\a" proper to that fo'c'sle, 'This \Va\",' he said. 
" \\ e passed into a narrow cabin in \\'hich there were four 
hun

. It smelt a little of foul opium smoke and a great deal 
,)f dIrt. In the lower bunk on the inner "ide the mate'. 
lantern "howed me a Chinaman Ì\'ing on his back breathin" 
noisih- through his mouth. 'fhat's our cook,' said the maÌl
 
, Don't you take no noticp of him. He has his little failin'"'s 
like the r
st of us. This is your bird' b 
" He h
ld the li&"ht up tò tht" nppt'r of the t\\O oppo"ite 
hunk:> \\.hI
h \\ere fi"ed to the flank of thl.. ship, \Üth nothing 
h
t 
 thm 
ron pl
te between them .lIId the 1I0by 
u. 'Hellu 
.lUll, he .1Id pullIng at a nest of grey ùlanheb. 'Ilu\\ die )ou 
_l'tting- on ' .. 
- .. . .\111 i:!ht, )1r. COdUo.lll.' :OJ.iJ the lU n nndel tilL t11.mhcb. 
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. r 
h,tli bl III flnh! 10 mOHO" T only ".lIIt a ddY ur h\o.... 
] I -I ' 
I hat'::. ,
oud, J illl, ;aid thl mate. rJ... uld mau' 
:-I'lIt ashore fur a ductor tu 
ee \ ou. \"ahl up. 
" He rai::.ed his hedd and looked ,It me. \n ddelh 111..111, 
\\ ith a grey beard and \ t:T)' bright eYb. From the fir
t thev 
lCbarded me \\ith su"picion. His \'oice \\as surpri
ingly n: 
fined. .\ nMII \\ho had gone down in the world, 1 decided. 
.\nd when he cam" to !>ho\\ me his injnred hip, I èould St 
 that 
he \\-as a"hamed to bp as filthilv dirt\' as he ulldpniably wa.... 
.\11 the time hi"- e} e"- \\ ere insistÌng: '\ ou've got me at d di... 
.ldv.mtage, you hno". I "asn't alwd\-!:> like thi,:' A poor 
old man . . . but not so old as I had imagined at fir::.t. 
_\ merchant seaman "ho has knucked about th'; \..orld ill thl' 
"huns of great seaports doesn't \..ear \\ell, and I coul
 See that 
this fellow had had his \\hack of drink and other tlnng". 
" In the demented plungings of this foul and unlit cabin it 
was difficult to find out what his trouble wa,. I f he had lain 
in the lower bunk it \\-ould have been ea
ier. ,\.., it \..as, it 
took me some time to discover that he had fractured the neck 
ul his thighbone, and I couldn't be sure that he hadn't a di"lu- 
c..ltion as well: but 1 \\on't bore vou with tech11icalitie
. 
" rhe mate 
eemed plea<,ed \\ ith my \erdict. . 1 told the 
old man 'vou \\a
ld 
hamming, Jim: he declared but the 
jl.ltient becanle alarmL"{} at once ' You've made a mi::.tahl. 
Doctor: he protested. . Y OU'Vt mdde a mistake I only 
Just 
lipped like, when a sea caught her. It's only a bit of a 

prain. 
Iy leg cdn't be brokcn. You look. I can 
ll10\e my toe::.. rhe feeling's all IÎght tou. That'" not a 
breah. I ::.hall be alII ight to-morrow when this dit tv \\ eather's 
gone. Y uu gi\p me a bottle of stuff to rub it \\-ith, sir.', 
.. Of courst'. it \\as 110 good talhing about it. The tllln
 
\\ a... there and had to be dealt \\Îth. '\\"e can't mU\'e him to- 
night, you'd never get him ashore in this sea: 1 told the mdtt,; 
. \11 we can do no\\ IS to fi
 him up in some 
ort of splint thdt 
won't come adrift \\ hen the ship rolls.' 
.. 
ow you're a
ki11g, Doc: said the mate; 'we've got a 
bandage or t\\O and some plaster and Ep::.om salts and 
chlorodyne, but that'" about the height of it. Still, I'll go 
alld turn Chips out d11d !:>ee what we can do for a batten.' 
.. I told him è
actlv \\ hat I wdnted, and he left us in the 
Ù,II1.. taking hi
 lamp \Üth him. i 
" . \ ou're a \\ cst-countryman: I said to my patient. In 
tll" hrst minute his ::.peech had told me that. 
.. He "aid; . Yb, sir, I'm a Devonian or wa... 
.. WeU: said I, . )ou'll be quite at home when we get you 
a
hore into the Cottage Ho
pital to-morrow.' 
.. , -\t home ! ' says he, anxiously. .U home 
\\'hat do you mean? ' 
.. , Why, don't you know where you are? I said. 
" He hadn't the least idea. He'd been in too much pain 
to think, and no \\-onder; and since his accident he had hept 
it do\\n \\ith brandy and laudanum, I told him that \..c \\Cre 
HUW lying in Fishcombe roads. 
.. Good God, sir," he cried. .. You never mean it." He h.ul 
lumped right up in his bunk and the movement IIlade him 

credlll with pain. 1 reassured him. He began to talk 
t:
citcdl
 and \\as more indubitably Devonian than ever. 
"If thi,,-is Fishcombe,' he said, ' I'll be damned if this isn't 
the dirtiest trick that Providence has ever served me. I'd rather 
die in this rotten :.hip than go ashore here. You can do what 
you lihe with me. You can kill me; but for God's sake don't 

end me a::.hore here. You'll understand if I tell ) ou. \ 
doctor lihe you i::. bound to hear a lot of funny things in your 
life, but vou 'llnever hear a tI uer than this. I'm a FishcombC' 
lIlan. 1" left this port thirty 'Years ago as mate of a ,;aIling 
\ c...sel. You can tl ust a Fi
hcombe man to do well for 
him::.elf. [was a pru
perous }oung feUow I'd nothing in 
t l
 wav of trouble in my life but one thing, and thdt was my 
\\ifc. \'"e never hit it off \\ell. She was onc of the"e Vlv- 
mouth Brethren, you know, and I \\as never a Bible hañd 
lll)
elf. When \\1' were first married it was all IÎght, but bit 
hy bit ::.he began to get on the top of me. I \..as doing WI v 
"ell, a::. 1 told you, working my way up gradual, and velY 
ple<è:>ed with myself, but there wa" no joy in that woman. 
fhc better I ùone tile ]JdrÙer 
he \\-ere on me. "\ Ull c01l10n't 
c.ill ) our hou::.e your own. Cledn, I'll admit. Cle,U1line,.. 
and godliness WolS all 
he thought uf. It \\ as all very \\ ell. 
1 told her that 1 could get on withuut her; ""ent out east ,1Ild 
got on to a Chinese coasting vessel. 
obody can say as I 
didn't do my duty by her. I was earning good money and 
she had half of it. I settled half in the beginning and I stuck 
to it all the way. 
.. At first it was a good living. A little later it \Va" <;0111('- 
thing extra. I took my master'
 ticket. Five years 1 wa" 
master of a Yangtse steamer, and that mednt a lot of 'cumshaw' 
in those days. My God!. the dollars I\-e handled. 
Then I had a run of bad luck: got nm down by one of Holt's 
boats in a fog off Woosung. fhe court givl-::' it against me, 
and I lu::,t mv ticket. What'. the good uf fightim:: 
 I rechon 


11 .1 doduL lil
e "uu .tHlck uti tho loll::. 01 \\ hate\ er the" Lolli 
it he s ju::.t abollt done. \\ ell, ] was done. EVt'r 
incc 'then 
It'" been du\\nhilL rIll reconciled to it. I knuw that a mdn' 
liable to up" and downs and I take \\ hat comes, but it'. lIlurl; 
th,lll a nMn can stand to be took at his lowest and 
hown oti 
in a town where he was at his best. \Vhy, evel)' man on 
lïshcombe q
IaY would be up to me saying: 'Well Jim, how 
be 'ep then) It'::. a" like as not my \\-ife'" li"ing. Her 
wouldn't marry again unlf'ss one of hèr Plymouth Brothers 
got round her. She's got hel life and ['ve got mine, and they'm 
pa..t mi"ing at our age You wouldn't send me a
hore, doctor, 
to be 5hown up and read ",cripture to by my O\\n ""ife! I'm 
not that kind of man. I couldn't stand it. I've ah\avs had 
111" freedom. I'vp paid for it. But to ha\e that worñall on 
tht' top of me \\hen I ".IS helple"" and do\..n in the world and 
not more than a month'
 wage" to my name! By God, if I 
thought that was going to happen I'd do myself in with a do::.e 
uf Ah Ling's dopr ' 
.. ] suppose the name 'mu"t 
mehow have penetrated into 
the cloudy rece:,ses of the Chinese cook's brain, for he turned 
in his sleep and yawned heavily 
.. . It'
 a funnv ston: [!>aid. ." 1"11 see whàt can be done.' 
T and me ,uÌ}whcre )ou lihe, Doctor an) where 
hut hen-. 
,\ big ::.ea made the \\hole ship 
hudder anù threw him owr 
agdin
t the wooden "idp ot his bunk. He gave a squeal of pain. 
That got me,' he said. 'Come to think of it this is a funny 
old tUI n-out. .' 
.. A momcnt l.ller the mate came in \\-ith 1\\0 ridiculous 
pieLe::. of wUlld. . That' the b
t I c.m do for vou,' he said; 
, any good 
 ., - 
.. They weren't the lca..,t bit of good, but !-omehow \\ith 
rolled newspapers and cardboard and a bit of broom::.tick \\c 
tixed him up. \\ hen once the splint \..as firm a look of extra- 
urdillalY relief camp into his face. I could see that he had 
once b
en a good-looking man, not so very long ago. I 
,,('pmed to know that face too, though I.couldn't remember 
whele I had seen it. Of course, people in thi
 place are so 
inbred that it isn't difficult to find familv likenes
es. 'Thank 
\'ou ductor: he 
aid "miling. That, \
OU know, is the mo"t 
lbUdl \\ay in which doctors get paid: hut I know ht' mu::.t ha\ e 
nwant it. . Don't forget tht, }arn I told 'ee: he said. 
"Ono more we climbed the ladder and emerged upun the 
\\ indy deck. The captain had not yet shaken off ]JÏs bad 
temper. 
 bdieye it incensed him to hear that the man WdS 
teally ill more than if he had been shamming. . That's a 
n1dttt'r for compensation, he said gloomily. . 1 hope you 
didn't put him up to any dodge of that kind?' He grunted. 
. Well, there's only one thing for it. You'd better take him 
a
hore to your hospital and I'll wire the Company. That 
doesn't imply any responsibility, you know. 'Without 
prpjudice: as the la\\yers say. , 
.. I eÀplained that in any Cdse we couldn't move him nntil 
the sea had gone down. I did my best for Jim (at that time 
I didn't know his other name) and pointed out that e\ ell 
when it did calm down it would be better to take him round tu 

outhampton or London or Newca...,tle or some place where 
there were big free hospitals. I told him that in Fishcombe 
the Compan\' would have to pay for accommodation, and thi
 
nMde him he
itate for a moment; but in the end he decided 
thdt there would be less risk of trouble if he put him ashore at 
once, or, at any rate, as soon as the weather allowed. 
.. He gave me a surly good-night. 'The old man's not as 
bad as he sounds: the mate assured me as I de!:>cended the 
ladder. Perhaps he wasn't. 
" It \\a,; a rough journey home. The Sea ran higher and 
the air was very cold. .\11 that night it blew like hell. 
e
t 
day the bay \\as so \\ild that we haù no chance of mo\.ing 
our patient. In the middle of that next night the wmd 
changed. Changed, llut dropped. It s\..ung round, as it 
"'umetime" will on our CO,lst, to the nOl th-ea!>t, and all the small 
cr.dt that had been ::.heltcring in the bav had to haul up tht'ir 
anchors and put their no"e::. intu it .md run. for now they' 
tound themselves on a leI' shore. \\ïth them the JIIl/j(OIt, 
In si
 homs there '..a,.. not a steamer left in the road::.. 
T1I(, doctor knocked out the ol::.hes from ]lÎs pipe. .. Yuu're 
.1 good listener:' he "ald, .. and as \ ou're e\ idently not 'un.,
 m- 
pathetic I'm huing to let 
 ou itito a !:>ecret that 1 haven't 
-hared ""ith anyone else." He took the lamp from the t?ble 
,Ll1d poor Tristram looked up to see what was happenlllg. 
He carried it to the far side of the room and raised it till it 
illuminated the features of the handsome young man \\ ith 
curled moustache>.; in the red plush frame. 
.. This," he said, .. was the steward of the .11 aN/olt." 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


I staved in 
Irs. Seaward's rooms for close on six weeks. 
Tristram recovered from his distemper. A doctor who is a 
"tudcnt of the humaniti,'- is the he"t nMn in the world for 
dog.,. 
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LA
D & WATER 
Leaves from a German Note Book 


I T would seem that the struggle in Germany between the 
militarists and the people i" nearing the crisis. The 
hov.ling of the Patriotic Party increases "ith their grov.ing 
dread of popular discontent, and the masses have gi\ en 
unmistakable signs of their dislike of the military Patriots 
]n Berlin, in Frankfurt, in 
Iannheim, in Jena, meetings of the 
Patriotic Party were brokPn up in disorder during thp la"t tf'n 
d:1Ys or so. .. Ladie<: and gentIpmen, The Gf'rman Patriotic 
J'
lrty "-<;0 the Chairman began at .Frankfurt, 
hut he got no furtIlPr. Th(' audience, which numlwre-d on'r 
three thou-.and, shontl'd, .. Down \\ ith the- Patriotic Part' : 
\\,,, want peace." That meeting was not held, and on the 
following day the G.O.c. in Frankfurt issued a notice in the- 
tone of a schoolmaster chiding naughty pupils. Trusting 
in the political maturity of the populace, the authorities had 
allowed public meeting;; to bp hpld ewn during the war. 
Xe,'er before had that pri"ilege been abused. The pro- 
('epdings on the previous day must ha\.. been exceptional. 
.. But if I am mistaken, I shall bp forced in the intf'rl'<;ts 01 
puhlic order to remove all po!--;ibilit.'" of a repe-tition of .'"e<;tpr- 
clay's <:cenes b
' prohibiting all public meetings." 
I t becomes dearer everv da); that the militarv PatriDt<; han 
thl' support of people iñ high places. ' The Imperial Chan- 
l'f'lIor has informed the Gl'rman public through the pres.. 
th.It he is so o\'erwhelmed with work that he ha<; no timf' to 
fI'ceive deputation<; of bodip<; which fa"our and dpmand .1 
peacp Iw understanding. \' I t, it has been pointed ont, Ill' 
Jound time to confer \\ith the head of thf' P8triotic Party not 
once but twice, and thf' Party wa<; able to assure its meInbers 
that in the e\ ent of a peaèe with Ru<:<;ia, the int!'re"t<; of 
(;ermany would be :o.afegllardpd. 
But the lmp!'rial Chancellor does not stand alone. The 
Patriotic Party has the support of ro}al war-mongf'rs ami 
anneÀationists. The King of Saxony, replying to a telegram 
of the Patriots in Plauen, stated that he was convinced the 
majority of the German people desired a peace that \\ ould bring 
them security, that he \\as certain the Kaiser, .. supported b,' 
the unbroken strength of our armies," v.ould give his con"ent 
only to such a peace. 
The Crown Prince has assured a Patriotic Working-men'.; 

ociety that they nef'd han> no anxiptv l!'st the peac' that 
would come should d!'pri,'e them of thf'ir Ih'(,]ihood and forel"' 
them to pmigrat!'. Thf' peacf' would provide happy condition..:. 
for tIll' G!'rman labouring classb and \\ould allow of thpil 
df'veloping their power.:; on German soil. The King of Bm al i.l 
i<; of the same opinion. . We ha\'e fought like lion", and 
haw be!'n e\"Crywh!'re ,ictorious. . . . \Ye must go on 
lighting until Our enemié'i come and beg for peace. . . 
::\" ot a foot of German <;oil shall be given up and f'wr) where 
we shall improve our frontiers...' 
King Ludwig of Bavaria uttered the new cry of the mili- 
tarists. .. Frontier securities" i<; the watchword, and the 
Írf'rman people are h!'ginning to reaJise that it i-. but a 
I'uphemi,..m for forcible anne'oations, E,'en the Frmlkfllrter 
Leitlln
 is alarm!'d. It \\Tite" : 
-\ Government v.hich can only e"ist b\' the permission of the 
high militarv authorities anel can be remo\ ed \\ hen their 
, ie" stake añother direction, is onl\- a caricature and a mockerv 
in the eyes of its own people and 'of foreigners The rlanger 
which threaten us arc mnumerable. To re\erse the policy of 
peace by agreement, in "hich our Alliee; are in accord, "ould 
enda nger the wonderful unity of the Central Po\\ers "\\ hich 
has been displa}ed against th!' foe. Onf' i<; horrified to 
t hiuk that at the moment \\hen ,we appear to be I1(
ariUh 
a victorious end, the ship ma\' agaIn be thrown amongst tIlt' 
hreakers, and we may be exposed to penis for "hich a few 
coal-minee; or a few square mIles of foreign territory" ould be 
hopelessl\" inadequatf' compen Üion. 


Rifts in the Lute 


In ,-iew of tll(' statf'mf'nt of tJIP Fr:mkfmt jomnal it i.:; of 
intl'rp<;t to ob<;en'e till' tr<'nd of fpding in \Ïf'nna .1I1d Buda- 
JX'<'t. Th(' pH'S in the :\U"ti ian capital i... rðti\,f', fearing 
that if KÜhlmann '\lrf' to h flung from offiee, h. \\ould bp 
!-ucceeded by an ("'ven fiercer reactionary. Thp Frc nden- 
hIatt, \\hich is the "emi-official organ of the Vienna For!'ign 
Office, \\rote bluntly that Kühlmann had" the full and un- 
rpstricted confidenc:e of th
 Au<;tro-Hungarian (,0\" rnmf'nt 
and peopJe:' The German papers were furiou<: TllP rom- 
mpnt f of Count Reventlow's journal may b. rr:-ard!'d 
1\ pical! u Thp G!'rman nation has only onp ans\\' r for th 
men behind tIlt-' Fremdenblatl- -namel) "Hand
 off-no 
matter to whom the hand
 bdong." 
Anrl what of the p!'ople in Au tria-Hungary. In Vi!'nna 
th(' workin
 cia aT!' caIlin
 aloud for p' a.. hy undf'r- 
stancling. In Rnrlap, 'l the "nitrel :"llflréU!' -1 ...:., 'i. tj, 
 


IS 


organised a peace meeting, but the police forbade it on 
the ground that u the Brest-Litovsk proceedings might 
be adversely affected in consequence." But the meeting 
was held after all under another name. The pripcipal 
:;peake
 made it quitI' plain that peace was uppermo...t 
111 th!']r minds. .. If \\ f' had something to !'i.'l" at the 
ppacf' d!'liberations we should not alICI\\' Cl'! tain 
pf'oplf' to talk ahout frontier rpctification<;. \0 
...tratpgic prf'caution<; can Sf'cure pf'rmanf'nt J1t'ao'. Fllr pi r- 
manpnt ppa('e then' is onh' one <;f'c11rih tlw r
 ol1ciliatiun 
of propl('.:; " 


German Pretentiousness 


Th
 Patriots rage on, and a quasi-<;cientific journal like 
the 1 
ar Rnnk lor the T
enry and Practi(' of Trallsport print,> 
an artIel!' pleadmg passlOnatf'lv for thf' defeat of England: 
\\'e must defeat Fngland in orrler to remo\'e a wr-ight from 
the whole worM 
\Ve .mnst defeat Englanrl in order to he re}j!,vro of th<, grhlt 
an"lety a5 to how after the war we shall obtain onr food and 
Ta\\ materials. 
The hate .\\hi.ch is preach<,d against G!'rmanv, e\'en hy mer- 
chants, W111 dlsappmr sooner than is imagined., 
I! we arrÎ\'e at a temporary peace bv nndprstanrling wi th 
J'.ngland, she wonl(l make out that she had br-en \Ïctorione;. 
L<'t us not forget one thing-that even after the \"\ar En
I.II1rl 
,\ill have a poværful arm\' 
It must be part of our \'ict
rv O\'er England to llip in the hud 
the gro\\ th of her military strength. 
Terrible as is the proo;pect for England, th!'re i<; worse to come, 
A wri
er in the Kölllische Xcitwlg has discovered \"et another 
'
ar aIm. Ann!'xations and indemnities ought not to sati"fv 

ermany; she mu<;
 insi<;t on the restoration of her reputa- 
tion and her honour 111 the world! Th!' greate<;t crime of the 
Allies has been to sully the fair fame of Germany. So success- 
ful has their campaign been that the Germans aT!' detestpel 
all o\"er the world. ."'-nd the German ppople arf' too kind- 
hearted to reaJi
e this great fact, d!'spit{' the efforts of thf'ir 
ne\\lspaper;; to mstrnct them. It tlm" becomes one of tl1(' 
first and most serious demands of the German leadf'rs at an\' 
pPacP n!'gotiation<; that the German reputation in the world 
...hall .he re<;tored to its pri<;tin!' purity! 
It IS somf'what pUZ7ling that the Kölllische 7eitll1l u <;hollid 
Imd itself to the publication of screeds of this kind, " Eith!'r 
the writer is a fini<;hed hypocrite or he is an ass of the first 
ord
r. The world will only laugh at him, and students of 
national psychology will find in hi" proposal vet anotI1('I 
proof that the Germans possess no sensf' of humoi:J.r. At an" 
rate, th!'V are beginning to realise the r!'..ult of their conduct 
during the \Va
. Pprhaps before. long thev \\ ill wake up to its 
cau<;es Certamlv they ar!' gropmg about for th!' reason whv 
they cut such a poor figurp in the world. .\ \\ riter in the 
rossisch(' Zeitll1lg la\"s down eightppn propo<;itions to account 
for the fact. that the German is disliked. Herr Knatz the 
\\Titer in question, has disco\'!'red that ' 
The respec
 enjoyed by any nation in the world does not 
depend on l.tS. po\\.er 
r greatness! bu
 on .it, unpretentiously 
bemg what It IS, "\\1th ItS excellenCIes, Its faIlings and its faults 
all of which it acknowledges as a matter of course. ' 
Herr Knatz in<;tance.. the Dutch and their dignifif'd hf'arinO" 
throughout the vici,,<;itude" of their history, and the Engli<;h 
who take for grant!'d thpir ,'irtut' and their vices, \\ ho are 
what they arf'. Th(' GPrman<;, on tlIp othpr hand, h.lVe 
always prptmd!'d to be what they arf' not 
T
<, Cermans wanted to be m!'n of the world, although tbev 
nl1ght have been much more They spoke out threateninglv 
"hen the\' oun-ht to have expressed their will quietly Thev 
flattelecl instead of culti\'atmg friendship. They gave the 
impressIOn of heing humb1\- satIsfied when instead they ought 
to ha\ ,he 'n rmlp, They have been unjust \"\hen the\ should 
haH' bPen Just, and more than just \\here the\ could ha\p 
b(e
l uUJust \\ith a goo
 conscience. Thoy, hnrt other people's 
1<,ehng" by \\!'II-mr-anmg 7eal \\here elIgnified submission 
\\Quld ha"\ c been gratefulIv accepted. In fine, the (;erman 
p ople belie"\ I'd that the' mu
t app"'ar different from v.hat 
th"'y really \\ere. 
H thi" })(' a truf' diagno" , of the German character, it is easy 
to understand thf' Kaiser's assurance to th Polish ddep-ation 
which Lame to pay him their respec1;, that throughù
t th
 
wholp of his reign, a period of n!'arly thirty years, Ilf' IMd bf'pn 
.. a pionCf'r and protector of thp principl{ '> that made for 
]mman w!'Harf' and thr p ('pful ro-op ratil)n of ppoplf'<: I .. 
",-nd'. it 
tand... nn rf'cord that \\ hen "ar hro\..., Ol1t the 
tlld Rl fit r, the' orl-an l)f th, Pan-(;!'rman<:.. \ rote 
" Th.' J,.. I! \\ 
f)n=. rI fflr ha... ,,0\\ .111 i\ l (I. It i
 holly! " 
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'Tie"Ts of a PrlJssian 


1\ JiJitaris
 


fly I\.cnneth Beaton 


.. 
. D EDecT/ox.' {rom the World If IIr, written hy 
Liput.-General Baron \'on l'rp\'tag-I_oringho\,pn, 
and recenth' translated into E1Ìgli<.;h (Con'>tahl.... 
and (0., 2S. 'bd.) i;; in some rt'speets a disappointing 
hook. But it should attract attpntion owing to tht' 
po"ition of the author, and to the open way in which he talks 
of preparing for furthpr warfare later on. \\ e all 
refer to 
think that this war is to ht' the last, and peacf', \\hen It finally 
comes, is to come for e\'er. 
The first part consists of general obsen'ations on various 
features of the war. The author has been, since September 
H)I6, Deputv Chief of the General Stafi, that i,; to say, head 
ot such parts of the General Stafi as remain in Berlin; before 
.that, he had been Ouarter-
laster-General in the Field, his 
successor being the íìc,w celebrated Ludendorfi. So he speaks 
with authority; and thp book, with or without intrinsic merit 
of it-- own, becomes of importance as expressing the opinion 
of the men at the head of the German Am1\'. 
His general obsen'ations are what one "muId expect from 
:111Y intelligent officer who had been at the front. Hp points 
out the increased importance of railways, which have enabled 
(
C'rmany to movp vpry large bodies of troops backwards 
and fon'lards betwppn the Eastem and ""estern fronts, and 
which enahled thp French to do the same thing during and 
after the battle of the 
Iamp. The enormous advantages of 
motor transport are dtùv set forth, and wp are again told that 
aircraft has brought about a number of new phpnomena: 
not thp least of these, to my mind, is the announcement that 
(;('rman aviators ban' .. established more and more their 
suppriority in the air." General yon Freytag admits that tl1f' 
Zl"'ppPlin has gÏ\'en way before the aproplane in land warfare. 
rhere are the u,>ual excerpts from orthodox {,.pnnan militar
 
llÍstorians of t11P wars of thp la'>t century; am'one who ha
 
rpad a fpw of thpm is fairlv familiar with' them àll. Hpre is a 
beautiful instance: "\\'p may rpjoice that the follo\\ing 
words of C1auspwit7 are completely applicable to our infantry 
. Happy the army in which an untimely boldne"s frpquently 
manifests itself; it is an exubprant growth which shows a 
rich soil.'" There is another gem from Prince Frpderick 
Charlps on page I36.conceming the mutual relations betwepn 
gpneral,> and their troops, too long to quote herp. 
The author explains the German failure on the 
Iame by 
saying the Germans simply had not sufficient numbers to carry 
out their plan of pn\'eloping the French and Briti,>h forces: 
they would have rpquired another completp arm
 in echelon 
on thpir right flank. Xo mention is made of any mi,>takes on 
the part of th!" Highpr Command. We also come upon nowl 
interprptations of recent history. .-\ certain Dr. Gporg Solms- 
sen io.; quoted with apprO\'al as saying that for England thi;, 
is " a commercial war with a view to hpr own enrichment and 
the annihilation of hpr chid rivaL" Again: .. The French 
oftìrers have complptely lost that chi\'alrous sentimpnt which 
<1'> late a,> 1870 found expre,>sion in the words of an old French- 
man. . The ppr:::on of a prisonpr is sacred: Thp French, 
hoth white and black, and their women no less, ha\'p not 
scrupled to jeer at and ill-treat our prisonprs in the mo:;t 
flagrant manner, and the ÍTo\'ernment of the Rl"'public has in 
general furnishpd an example of unworthy trpatment of 
prisoners." This from the land of Ruhleben and \Yittenbf'rg , 
}tHe is anothpr rich passage: 
In the case of the Central Powers, that lofty moral strength 
arising from the sen<;e of righteous self-defence in a war which 
had been thruSt upon them, sho\\'ed its superioritv to the 7eal 
\\ hich a commerl'lal and predatory \\ ar could kindte in our 
pnpmies. 
Or this: 
Even distinguished minds are subject to. mass-suggestion, as 
is shO\\n in the case of numerous distinguished schotars and 
artists among our enemies. Xeither judgment nor good taste 
a\'aited to pre\'ent them from joining in the general orgies of 
hatred directed against ever
 thing German.. 
\\'1"' wonder whethpr the Genpral has ever heard of LÌ,>,>aupr's 
.. Song of Hatp," which e<'Tned thl' author a dpcoration from 
tilt' .\II-Ilighest ! 
(;enl'ral \'on Freytag-Loringhown appC'ars to admit, though 
of cour"e hI"' does not sav 50 in so man\' words, that Gl"'rman\' 
ha,> mi"sed hpr mark thi
 timp; but hp IS pel fectly frank abOllt 
tflf' necessity to try again. 
o onp, l1e says (p. 155), will 
di,>putp thp fact that the \\'orld war ha,> giwn thf' Gprmans 
call,>e to ,>ubject their nationallifp to a thorough pxamination 
in all its òcpartmpnts, and that it mu"t marl
 the beginning 
of all kinds of nt'\\' dpveIopmpnt". Kohod\' can undertakp 
to guarantee a long period of ppace, and a' la"ting peace i" 
suaranteNI only h\ stron
 armampnts (p. IiI). 3Iorp()\'I'! 


world-power is inconcei\'aLle \\ithout "tri\'ing for p"\.prp,.,
ion 
of power in tl1(' \\ orld, and con"pquentlv ior 
 'a-power. Rut 
thi:=; invol\'I"''> thl"' constant C'xistenc.p of a largl"' number ot 
potl"'ntial cau"(''' of friction. Henc, ari"C'" thl' l1f'rp sit\' fOJ 
adequatl' armarr;pnb on land ami ,.,<:,a. He will ha\ p none ot 

 our delusion" ahuut peacp and thl' brotherhood of man. 
\Var, he says (p. 172) ha" it,; basis in human natnre, and as 
long ao; human natUlP remains unaltered, war will continue 
to exist, as it has existed alread\' for thousands of vear,.,. ThC' 
oft-qllotf'd saying of 
IoItke that war
 are inhuman
 but eternal 
peace is a dream, and not 1'\ en a bf'autiful dream, will con- 
tinue to be true. In support of which contention the author 
hrings forward suitable extracts from Treitschke, reminding 
us that thp polished man of the \\orld and the sa\'age both 
llave the brute in them, and that the idea of one univC'I'<:al 
Empire is odious, the ideal of a State co-extensive with 
humanih', no idt'al at all. HI' do,('s his book with the 
iollowing words: 
,\ e must not put might before right, but equally little shall 
\\Oe and can we di"pense with might. In the future, as in th t' 
past, the German people will have to seek firm cllh('<;i()n in 
It" gloriou,,> arn1\' and in its beJaurelled young flef't. 


lncorrigible 


Thp author's purely military Deductions from th.. World War 
ha\e no wry great distinction. They contain nothing that 
has not already been noted in tht' numeron,> pamphlets circn- 
lated by the AUied General Staffs. But this ob"tinate resolve 
to try -again in future wars is significant, though evpn hen' 
there is nothing for us to be alarmed about. These Pru,>sian 
officer:; are incorrigiblp. But there are other forces at work in 
thp world of which they know little: which in thrir concpit 
and hardness of heart t'hey rdusp to acknowledge, but \\I1Ìch 
may in the end pro\"e far too great and strong for them. 
There i" a mea,>ure of truth in what this one says. It is 
quite true that wp ar(' men, swa\,pd I)\' certain primitive 
passions, and that the millennium, "the dã
' in which all mm 
w:ill work togt'thpr and love one another, and feel nothing but 
good will towards all other men, \\hitf', hlack, and "dlow - 
is a day which may never da\\n. But meanwhile' {,.meral 
\'on Freytag-Loringhoven, with his Treitschke and hi
 
C1ausewitz and their hard traditions, reprC'"pu ts a type of which 
the whole of Europe i
 now sick unto dmth, If we fail to 
crush those men, and the mighty forces that are rising up 
around us prove unable to o\,(,1"\\'hplm Prnssianism, the world 
will indeed be a strange place to Ii \'C in, 
These rulers of Germany are pitile,;s and enormo
"ly con- 
ceited. They may say unctuous things now about the co- 
operation of all Germéh1s in thp world war; hnt if they get 
thp upper hand thpy will crush tlw growth of dpmocracy in 
their own country \'òÎ-th the same ferocity with which they would 
crush us if thpv could come across the Channel. Thev 8COrn 
the idea of l;:iñdlinpss towards the weak, of sympaHï
' with 
those who follow difterent idpals, of co-operation \\ ith men 
in their 0\\ n countrv or otIwr;!. who want to walk in the pa th" 
of peacp, and build'up the Statc by work rathpr than by war. 
Tlwirs i
 a 'narrow view, the vipw of men who are a" ca1l0ns 
and bigoted as they are \ ain. 
\\'f' who also long for peace, but who cannot think of peacc 
until that Prussian t
 ranny has had its 
ting dra" n, mu"t not 
exaggprate the po\wr of thpse nwn, hut at t1w same tin1C' 
must not forgpt that they are still in power. Sah-ation can 
only come to us through òur own strength ancI rpsolution, and 
we must look to the forcp,> of dpmocran', what i
 best in the 
Ilemocracv of Great Britain and her :\Hip,>, to makt, it im- 
possihlp fõr these e\'il men to lift np their lwads again. Their 
destruction will come from their o\\n peoplp in the fir--t place 
rhere are many in Gpflnany, and still more in \ustria- 
Hungary, who look upon them with almost as much di"likc 
as we do, and in time the better in,>tincts of the (
prmans will 
rpa,>sert themselvps. But meanwhile t11P cIas" to which \'on 
Freytag-Loringhown helongs is in po\\er, and therc are no 
('rion" indications that tIwir power is di<.;putf'd b
' any appn'- 
. iable portion of t1w nation. \\'(' must facf' fart", and Wf' 
must not allnw oursplvps to reta"\. onr effort", hoth militan' 
and ci vii, until tl1l"' (
prman nation take" a diftprent view òf 
tht' right-. anrl claims of othpr people. 
It io.; to bP hopC'd that largl"' numbers of onr countn'mf'n 
will rpan. and meditate upon this bopk, t'\'Pn if it eo"t" thèm .LIl 
effort, and induce,> an occa'>ional yawn. A
 long a" tlw 
J)m
sian military caste i,> in power, it hac; to hf' rprkOlwd 
with; and we ar(' hf're told plainh' what it hope... to .\rrom- 
vli"h aftf'r tll(' \I'ar. in prPDaration for anothC'l. 
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jLtfc anb jLrttrr$ 


By J. C. Squire 


"The UnÏ\"ersal Nlen1ory" 
lV[ K "'. R "\ E.\r
, in Per .1/11ica ....ile"IÍll 
LlIllat' Dlacmillan. 4". lid. net) lIas published 
twu intimatl', an.d beautiful
y 
\fitten, fraþments 
_ of self-Lommunmg-; admlttmg us, with an 
un tH,-,cted franl,nc,.;s not disgui::-ed by the pulish of hi::- ::-LlI- 
tc ICC" and the studious Lare 01 his images, to a brief glimpse 
ul the inner chamber "her, he keeps his most important 

,' :rds. hi" poetic methuJ.;, hi... imperfections of char.tctel, 
Iii,; belief..., his doubt,. and hi
 ignorance" about life, death, 
,lful" the natun- uf thing".' Hi" e::-"a\'s can 
carcel\' be called 
t thic.ll, he i" continuo'u,>h' prl'ol'cupÍed \\ ith religion, but it 
".mld :,carcd\' come under that definition of .. moralit\" 
tin
ed \\ ith eniotion." which i::- an agnustic's and not a lll\'stic' 
definition: and his principal obs
n'atiun about conduct is 
that the kind of character tlnt he most admires, .. O\'er- 
ma.:.tering, creati\ l " and of winch he gi\"e.; .' St. h'ancis of 
.\..;sisi and ("æ,;.tr Borgia." a,. ,'\:ample" (!), i::- produced when 
men aim at imitating model::- or" mask....... and that our mod('l11 
cU,lti\"ation of self and sinccrity mdkes us gentle and pa""i\'e. 
"hf're he i::- most intere....ting is nut here -where eyelY con- 
tention III hi... argument pro\'okb an answer-but when he i" 
tentati\'ely {':\.ploring the frontier,; of psychology, l'''pecially 
in its rdation to al t and co"m.)log
 ' 
* * * * 
,\l t, to him. i" an e cape: the" hollow image of fulfilled 
de"in.'," .. \\ e make out of the qualrd with others, rhetoric, 
but of the quarrel "ith oUlseln:", poetr
'''; thl poet is a 

aint or a hero \\hen he i::- \\fiting. but not (:\11- "\ cab is careful 
to point out) at other times. By implication, 
Jr. Yeat.; 
llalTO\\"::> do\\ n to tilt:' definition of poett \' to e)"dude the fruit-- 
of the mere cOlbeious Illtellect; he qu
tes Goethe'" theory of 
the evocation of image..... .. One must aUuw the illlage::- to 
fOlm \\ith all their a"';oJc
ations before one critici::-es" Thi,., 
of cour::-t', i" inspiration under another name. the poet's 
\ isiuns. like his dream,., ,'ome into hi::- mind. .h in dreaIll...., 
if till' mind be held pa::-
i\l" an image will drag up from the 
,.uoconscious .. .Ulything \ oU already possess a fragment of." 
E \.pel iencl',> \\ hieh he could not c\.plain b} the Freudian theory 
of tlli.' mere rearr.lllgement of per::>ünal memories and fru::-- 
tIated desires (with a strung emphasis on the sexual) led him 
tu bdie\'e in " a great memury pas::-ing on from generation to 
generation'" but this did not suffice, and he now ::-ketches, 
\\ i th an occasional cunfidence that lea \'l'S one startled and 
.Ul occa::-iunal obscurit
 that Ie H es one puzzled, a universe 
ot material and 
piritual bodies, emanations. ghosts, 
\\itches, lJaimOlb, Conditions of Air. ConditiOlb of Fire and 
Paths of tlw 
erpent \\hich is possiblv more famili.1r to the 
discipll's of \l.tddlllC Bla\ atsk
' than it is to me 
* * * 
1 shuuld not ha\ 1 gi\ en thi" inadequate' "Ulllnloln of due- 
l! inc.; "hieh desen'e more thurouah treatment b\' '
omcone, 
\\ hd her snllpathetic or nut. morc 
'er"ed in their hi"tof\' aud 
.1I'1Ìnitie..... had I not de::-ired to notice an e\:traordinan' Ìlarra- 
ti\ e by a gl'ntleman "hose ð.periences ha\'e forced him to 
f'undu...ions re"embling thuse of i\Jr. \ eab. [refer to fh 
r;alc (
l Remembral/cc, h\.' Frederick Bligh Bond. 1{.F.l.B. \, 
íl31ac1.well, lI" net), 1[i.. Bund, \\ho some ten year,. agu was 
,tppuinted Director of E\.cavation::- at Gla"tonbury. gi\.e.... in 
this book" the "tory of the ps\-chological e'\.periment which 
rcsulted in the disëo\ en' of the Edgar Chapd at Glastonbury." 
He and a friend, in short obtained, at a large number of sit- 
tings. autumatic writings which (he says) di\'ulged to him 
things \\ hich at that time nubod\' knew and \\ hich after\\ ard..; 
prun'd to be true. Clncf amongst them W.l.S tht site, ::-hape 
.1I1d "ize of the Edgar Chapel. long a matter of speculation. 
* * * * * 
\[r. Bond tend.., to 111. Y t'ab'.... old theol\" of the .. general 
memor:-'" Rut he i.... I.tth('r confu,;ed 011 thf' subject (no 
"onder !) and what hap1Jcnecl tu him i", much more intI re::-ting 
than any theorie" h(' may huld about what happened. H, 
and hi,; friends rt.'cei\ cd me::-::-age;. from a company of 
t., de...ia::-tic... including Bet'rt.' and \\ hiting (the la::-t t\\O 
\bbots of Cla,;tonbun'), (
uliclmus, }{eginaldus, and Olll 
lohann, s Bnant, \\hu," reminisn.nc{'s and in--truction. 
'tpp, ared mo':t freqllPnth JOh'lllllf'S ,,'.1.::- a man of marked 
character. He \\a,> fond 01 building, beer, fi"hing, and naturc 
,.,tudy. and thprc i.., d "tIangc:. story .tbout Juhannes (\\ho did 
in I5,UL H('lUY '"lIT, ,lIltl the Abbey'.., great vat of alP 
()I\' of hi
 (if tlti.... is hi....) 1Ile' - 1ge.., llla\ spr\'C a::- intlOdudion . 
I thinl, I .llll "I mg in "')IH{' thill" (Hher infll\l'nl_ , t:I 
III' I h . '. lIIon\"" all tn in
 t.. III..I.\"C them 
'l'l"
" '" ,ulI lJ .Ih, \\ h\ till Ih( \ "-dill tu t.tll. I ,dill ' 


\\ hv Cdll't tilt. talk En
li"h? Bene- 
(licite. Juhaniles. . . . It is difficult to 'tal!. in Latiu 
tongue Se
ms just as dif1ìcult to talk in Latin language. 
. . '- e names of builde.1 things ar.:; very hard in Latin 
tongue-transome, laune, tracen", anJ the like. )Ie SOil 
thou canst not understand. 'Yeè wolde speak in the Eng- 
_ I) !>he tong-lit.' 
PIC h
sitation of the spirits, or the memUl y, about language 
IS 
lOtIc
able throughout. The\' write sporadicalh" in mIlu- 
qmal. English, in the English òf .\merican Higher Lif(,IS, 111 
the Englyshc tongue of their 0\\ n diwrse times in I atilt 
\\ hich i::- like the plodding Latin of Dome"da\" B
ok (which 
tl'!b u.., .. h
c manerium fuit totUl
1 wastum," clc.), and in .L 
nu\:ture winch recaUe" the law 1- rench of the clerk to the 
court whu rccordffi that a prisoner had .. ject un brickbat" 
at the judge. This the reader must accept: it is onh' a minor 
PU.lZJe where ewrything is puzzling. The impurtant thing is 
not. that. these mediæyal auxiliaries had linguistic difficultie" 
whIch did not prevent them from 'occasionalh" breakin a into 
a beautiful sermon ending with such word" as" "'ork 
1 the 
",:n. .Listen 
n tllf' starlight," but that they issued specific 
directIons \\luch Mr. Bond obe\ed with "UCCl _. 
omctiIlle" 
the\' ,;piced their relJlarks with 'h:.IlllOUl. like that Re"inaldus 
(qui obiit 1214) who replied to a questiun about St.oPatrick 
and St. Brigit with: .. The\" were, and didde, much among 
the heathen. \Ye know not mort' 
a\ L that their wurkes 
were uld and Y('ry dry to rede." Sumetime;; they made 
e)o,tremely que"tiollable remarks about things in g
neral, as 
when Robert the i\lonk alleged, of contemporan' architecture: 
.. fhey who builded in onr da\" and were master,; lead ve now" 
-which, if one accepts it. pl'Ú\'okes the retlecti
n that the old 
!milders. must e:\.pcrience e\en more difficulty in gettin
 thei.r 
lIlstructIons through to the mudem ones than the old mhal)!- 
tants of Glastunbur\" did the modern \"isitors. But most of 
tl.leir mes::-ages are, 'if frdgmentary to the puint. )[r. Bond 
gl\'es them in detail. He \\ as told things scarcely credible 
about the huge mea"urements of the Edgar Chapel and of the 
,,'holl' "tlUcturt': II{' dug and found them true. He was 
told tu go on \\ hen lit' seemed tu ha \-e come to a solid wall of 
cIa\'; ht' noticed a 
light discoloration, dug on, and found a 
polygonal east end, with a probable dour, \\hich confirmed 
se\-eral emphatic messages, including: 
',"hen you dig, e'\.ca\'ate the pillars uf the cr\'pt, si'\. feet 
helow the gras:.-they "ill gi\'e ) ou a clue. The direçtion 
of the walls , . . e
st" ards . . . "as at an angle. 
).othing ends twenty-se\en long mneteen "Îdc. 
He \\ a" tuld that there wa::- tine blue gla
;; in thl' East \\indo\\" 
and he found a trench where blue glass was thick: he W.1 3 
told by a \'enerable Sa)"on to dig for the remains of hi::- wattle- 
work hut and he found blac1.ened wattlework: he was told 
that the Chapel had four bays (as to which nothing \\ as 
kno\\ n and no inference was possible) and he found it to be 
so; he was told that the builder" did make the Est end full 
"quare, that [ know he didd, and in ll\'m three arches and .L 
grete ,..crene," and he proyed that tliere were three arches 
hehind the altar, and found indications of a ..,creen wall. 
He published, on th(' strength of hi::- ultramundane informa- 
tion, a conjectural plan of the Edgar Chapel. long before the 
angular cast end sho\\n in it had been pro\'ed to ha\"e e)"isted, 
and he has a testimonial from the Secretar\" of the S P R 
"aying that" there is no question but that nil' writing about 
the Edgar Chapel preceded the discowry 'Of it by month::-" 
* * * * * 
TherL an ::-Ulnetimes difficulties about 'Ir. Bond'::- mca"ure- 
Illenb, but a few minor flaws do not much impair the im- 
pressi\'ene::-s of hi::- extraordinary ::-tor
, The curious pe
'sun 
\\ ill ha:.ten neither to swallow it whole, nor to call the author 
a fabricator, nor to invent ingenious plan::- of e)"pldining awa
' 
the difficult b\" the equally difficult 1[r. Bond ha
 put 
his cards on the table \\ith convincing candour. He has 
giwn us the text of a later series of communication
 about the 
lost Loretto Chapel The b.uilding i,., 
tated to hdve been 
(thus early) in the Italian "tyle: numerous rough plans arc 
o,upplied; and it remains for further exploration to test the 
information given. .. If," \1:.-, Bond remarks, .. it should 
.1ppear that by the same obscure mcntal proces" \\ hich ha" 
ah'ead\" in the ca"e of the Edgar Chapel, predicated the 
( \.isteÙcc, \Üth practical truth in form and dt'lail, of a building 
\\ IH
s \'t.'n- m..mon' wa<; lost (and the eÙdencr tur which had 
heen Ignored, na:-: ('\'t'n ..coutcd, b:- tll(' most competent 
.Ultiquaries), alJother architectural trf.l
ure, long buried and 
IUlgottt.'lI. lIli
ht once again be brought 10 light. and it..; 
\\/ .lJlII of Italian det.lil \ t.'rified: lh,n iudu:d, \\uuld CUlllP iuto 

ight Ill'\\' \ i,t.b, Ul'\\' 1Ju..,....ibililil uf I '>plolatiou and lL'_t.:.LlClJ 
intl' th,' , :':rL'1::> uf vld tim" 
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The Green Mirt'o,', Ih IIl',H "\LPVLL. )1.tLlIllI1.ill .lIlll 
Cu ú:.. net. 
A New Study of English Poetry, B) HL!\R\ 'XLWBVL1. 
Con
table and C(,. IO
. (xl. net. 
Japan at the Cross Roads. By A. M. POOLEY. George 
.\llm .md Vn\\ in. 10S. bd. IJet. 


M .\
 y \\'riter
 hdH set out to "ho\\ the joy:. of 
fdmily life, but )lr. Hug-h \\ dIpole I1ldy rdnh. 
.1Imost a" a piuneer in fiction in that he has 
hO\\ II 
how the ideal of the fdmih' may become .tn C\'il 
thing. \\ïsdy, he calls The Green JÌirror '" a quiet stury," 
for, SdW that h.ttherine [renchdrd m.lrried Philip )1.1.1'1..., 
\dlUlll the [renchard family disliked, nothing hdppens in the 
vedr which the book covers. But the analv"i-; of the TreH- 
chard family, in \\hich the "tory is wrapped, is the main 
theme' Mb. Trenchard, the dominant figure, is a teniblt. 
\\ omdn, \\ hose love for her ddughter is ousted by her dislik, 
for Philip; unable to break the engagement, she sets herself 
to enmesh Philip in Trenchard traditions--she \\ill not let 
Katherine go to him and begin the new life which is the girl'
 
I ight, but will let him share Katherine with the family so long 
dS he is content to forego his own life and become proud of 
the honoUl of being a Tflnchdrd by marriage. 
:-;et dO\\n thus briefl v , 
lrs. Trenehdläl'" pldn I1ld
 
eclll 
nude, but dS 1\1r. "dplule has e
pre...sed it in the (,OIllpd
h of 
d long-but nut tuo long -no\,pl, it i
 artistically convincing, 
If there be d JIlordl tu 111( storv, it is thdt the oldpr gpnerdtion 
has no right tu tll\\drt the life dims of the nèw. ì\!orab 
dpdrt, the houk i
 d picture of clldnging times; mdinlv written 
before the \\'ar, it is d quiet foreLa"t, by means of a rriicroco
m 
that pictuI"I j the llldCrocU
I1I, of the gIl
dt uphea\ dl thdt threw 
such uut-uf-ddte orgdnisms as the Tlenchard fdlllilv intu .t 
melting put Í10Ill \\hieh emerge not fdmilies, but inen and 
\\omen con
ciuus of and free to fulfil their "epard.te destinie
. 
Perhaps the end to )\ hich the book i" designed i" mure full\- 
,!chienxl through being embodied in \\hdt ib authur justly 
term:. " d quiet ::.tOr\ .. 


. 


. 


. 


* 


* 


T\\ehe e""d)
, mo::.t uf \\hich hdh .1lre.td\ dppcdn:d in the 
J orlmg,lltly 1<.et'/e
, make up 
ir Henry XewboJt'
 .1 Sù_ 
:::'ludy of English Podry. Beginning with;a definition uf puetr\, 
the author got.'
 on to its relation tu pulitils, per
onalit
, 
rhythm, dnd then tu a le
s diddctic 
h.etch entitled" [hc 
Pòets and their Friends, ' which paves the \\dY to studies of 
Chaucer, Shake
peare, :\liltun, and British bdllad
 and halldel 
puetry. The f('5t of the book b concerned \\ith :Mdrinctti's 
1uturistic dream, the relations between poetry and edllcdtiún, 
and "The Poet and his Audience," at the verv end of which 
comes one of the finest passages in the whule Ì>uok--too 10llg 
tor quotation here. 
In this last essav as a whole, the author hdS let his love uf 
,)Oetry show forth, -the pre\Oious essays forming rather a mathe, 
l1atical statement of puetry-if such a description be per- 
'I1issible-than an appreciation of poetry Sir Henry criticis
, 
.\ eighs and measures from the outside, in his statements of 
the reldtions of poetry to the various a
pects of life; he \Hite- 
more as teacher of the methods of poetry than as poet, and d
 
,I teacher, moreover, who is \Hiting for the advanced 
tudenl. 
I t is the \ oice of cumpetent authority thdt i" ::.pcah.illg in the 
1irst fOUl essays. 


. 


* 


* 


. 


* 


It may be said that the poet gTddUdlly emerges from the 
chrysalis of critic; thus in " The Poets and their Friend"'" 
we come to mention of \\ hitehead, and quotation from his 
echo of Gray's Elegy, of William Browne, an earlier and 
more completely forgotten poet; we come, too, to certdin 
brilliantly sane criticisms, such as this of B
 ron-" furced to 
leave England, it is probable that though he gdined [(,ddels, 
he lost adherents. His case is a doubly significant one, 
hecause it remind" us tlldt so long as a man i" living, 
o lung- 
.1" he remains in the 'phere of active life, it i::. ah\dYs possible 
that a mordl view may come in at any mument to change or 
interfere with the purdy al tistic view of his WOl k. :\Ioreover, 
during a man'" lifetime, his social position or his social credit 
may have an eUect upon our judgment. The greatest of our 
poets was only a player who went here and there and made 
himself a motlev to the vie\\'" 
There is in this pronouncement a ripe kindline" so di
- 
pa
sionate as to force the conviction that in this man's hands 
the mt'anest of versifiers might trust his work for criticism; 
and that quality is apparent throughout all the work. 
Whether Sir Henry is concerned with the relation of poetry to 
rhythm, weighing and stating with the cold impartiality of a 
mathematician, or whethcr hI' i" dpalinE', d, he dol''' dedl- 
\\ith Cham.TI and ::-lrab.l'
JJe,llC aud ')lìltull, \\ith .1 tllle pud 
 


J elll tlell)' ; 1, 191.8 


Í<'di."
 f
)l' tJ
e "idn1 
 ?f .hi
 olrt, l'l \\ìlethcr h(' is pldcin
 
\larmetÌl, \\Ith an Illlmltdble tlan
ldtion of Ked!;, into 
111tUli
tic ]drgon, he I
 nc\cr "'wd\ed from hi.:; intdlectu.tl 
"tudy of his 
rt t
 mere l:riticism for the 
,lh.e of CI iticisillg. 
Becduse uf thiS, 1m; book IS more creative in character th.tn 
critical: he has put do\\ n new thought, nut merely critici",rd 
the thoughts of othels. . 
:\5 for the "ense of humour, thelP is his futm btic transl.Jtion 
uf the best-known stanZd of thC' " ude to a )';ightingale .. 
.. 
ird millus death, s
me old jug,jug-jug .\ntiqUlt
 Emperor 
ClO\\11 Ruth tears \\mdo\\s foam fairyland forlornness." 
Bu
 OI
e must redd the context to get the full fldvuur of this. 
It IS RI\'Cn 
s .. an hone...t attempt to contrdst two kinds uf 
\\01'1...,. dnd It . 
ufficiently prove... thdt .1 
ystem of 
notdtlon, e\'en \VI
el1 it is intelligible, is not languàge, and 
t
ele
ore, though 
t I1ldY be Ibed in dpo.;criptiun or enumera- 
tlon:.lt 
annot .ac
levp anything creati\e " 
"\Ithm th
 hnllts imposed, adequdte review of this book is 
hardly possible. The author chara('tl'ri
 '5 his o\\-n work a" 
" 
uggbtÌ\'e and not duthorit.ltiw." 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


The 
upelficia1. student of the Far East and ib problems, 


uuld he chance on Japan at the Cross Roads, by.-\.. 11. Poole\', 
will pro
ably he annoyed, "for the book \\ ill upset most of IJi
 
cur
ceptlOns of ]dpanese life, dnd the pro"pects of the countl"\". 
It, I
, the auth
r .stdte
, part uf a morC' ambitious work dea1.iñg 
\\.Itl
 Japdl
, It IS. de
lgncd, dpvarentlv, to currect the dppre- 
n.lÌl\ (' dttltude hitherto p
'
v
iling \\Ìth regard to Japan. bv 
medlb uf \'elY thorough cnÌlcbl1l. \\e ledrn from 11r. Poole\ 
!hat .Japdn C
ll1 imitdte,.but can nut imtidte; that patrioti,m, 
IIlste.u:1 of b
mg rooted III the J dpdne'">C for centuries, is a \ elV 
new \lrtUe llldecd; thdt the CUllntrv has been tom b\ li\dl 
fdctions fur .vedrs 
 
hat the indusiJie
, \\ith which "JdJYdn 
..on?pet
 > \\1th Bnt.un dnd uther producing cuuntries, are 
llldmt
ll1ed at a vel y !leavy price indeed, dnd thdt the 
tate of 
fdctones in Japan i" as bdd as in dnv fdctorie.. in the \\orld 
t\\cI\'!' .1':? thirteen hour
 a day b
in
 the rule fur femal
 
Idhot1r. Ihe duthur tries hdrd tu gi\'e cledit \\11('1"1' credit is 
dUl, hut he point;, unt thdt for yed1
 J.tPdn hds "uffered from 
.1 \ el y thurough 
y 
tem ot pIes... ad\ el tisement, instigated bv 
the guvernment, \\hich prevented criticism of the countrv 
.tml gdH' the ,foreigner ,a fdlse conceptiun of itsdp\elupment. 
l\fr. Pooley IS not dddlCted tu propllt'cy, bnt cuntÌne:-; himself 
to 
tdtement: othef\\i"p it \\ould be difficult to see "hat 
lies bevond the " cro

 roads" for Japan-a::. it i", there is 
plenty uf foud for Ieflection in the present btate uf aff.lÌr", and 
"dch reader may decide for himself where tlu:y ale lih.elv to 
lead the cuuntrv. \Vh.ltever IlldV be ont s cunclusions on 
this score, the 
tdtemcnts embudied in the work will be found 
\\ell \\.urth p
ru
al, 

:pecially tI!O,,;(' dedling with commerce, 
dnd \\lth ::,oClal conditIOns. It IS tu he hoped ,that at ::.ome 
later date the author may 1ind it possible to complete the 
Idrger scheme l!f which t
is book is a part; Professor 
)
cLaren. 
t
dymg the subject from other angles, arrives at 
virtually simIlar conclusions to these of )Ir., Pooley. and there 
can he li.ttle doubt tha
 the more enlightened of Japanese 
p
pl.e will wel
ome this frank and only apparently harsh 
CrIÌlClsm of theIr country dnd it9. ways. 
* * * * . 

n the review of .. The Keeper'" Book" \\hich dppedl"cd in 
tllI
 colulIIn on JanUdlY 17th the price was ment!ollcù a::; I':
. vd. 
This was oJ. printer's error, it should ha\'e Jxoen is. bÙ, 
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The New Landscape 
By Charles 
1arriott 
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A \Vclsh Yalley 


D!} 1drÌ'1n f' 


P '
[{H"\l
S 
he 
t'st way to ùe
n
ibe the newer lands- 
''!'pe pallltlllg IS to say that It IS more fundamental 
than that ot yesterday Caring comparatively little 
for subtll'ties of light or atmosphere, or minor acci- 
dents of surfac<,. it lays em hasis upon the bones of the land: 
and it beco'TIes decorative not so much by inventing patterns 
as by discoverin s and confirming natural rhythms. 
It does not foUow that 
the landscape of yester' 
day was mistaken i
 ib 
aims. Problems of hght 
and atmosphere had to 
bt'mastered, and it wa':- 
right to study. thc- 
markings on tlH' sklll of 
the cosmic heast as well 
as the larger facts of its 
.matomy. and to get 
skill in reproducing sur' 
face and texture. 
or 
i<; there anything really 
nt'w in the more modern 
landscape. The human 
mind hat=; al",ays bcen 
possessed \\Ìth the idea 
of unit V an harmony 
under -the apparent 
variety and irregularity 
of 
ature. and one has 
only to turn to the pic- 
ture,:- of \\lbon and 
r otman to see this idea 
e
pres,;ed or acted upo,n 
in painting. What It 
.l1nOl1nts to is that 
modern painters .1!T 
"touching earth" agam 
.lfter a fruitful excur- 
sion into the air. Even 
in their treatment of 
trees one ,:-
es the difference between thc-ir alms anù 
those of mo<;t nineteenth-century painters, They are 
milch mort. interested in the growt.h of the tree than 
in the flicker of light on its foliage, and in following its 
growth they arc apt to insist on regularity of branching. 
In ...hl rt, it scems as if modern landscape painters instinctively 
)('LO
nised that they have not fulfìlled their function unless 
the) have given u... a stronger hint of order in the uni,'er"l' 
than might be apparent to the casual eye Whether this 
ordcr 1)(' looked upon as Divinf' or on1\' phvsical, dol''> not 
reall" aHel't th
 questi:m: there is a tacit recognition, and 

1).l1Ltime'" an O\'cr-cmphatic assl'rtioll. of l.tw; ,L1ld t!-, 
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typicalmoùern ;and
c IPL' assumes the origin and devdopn'ent 
af the earth as \\e read ahout it in our books of geology 
.nd 
physical geography. ' 
Art being the expression of life, it would be surprising r.tther 
than otherwise if this renewed sense of order in landscape 
painting had not some correspondence in contemporary life; 
and sure enough there is in contemporary life a startled recog- 
nition of the impor- 
tance of order and of 
discovering its natural 
bases. That this fI'CO..:{- 
nition should some, 
times be expressed in 
di-;orderly ways doe,. 
not alter the :mth; 
at bottom the Rus- 
,.ian Re\'olution i... a 
frantic attempt to find 
the broad base" of 
human character .md 
rdationship up 0 n 
which alone a stahle 
society can be organ- 
ised. 'Thf' me;:>.!1,. adop- 
ted may be arbitrary 
enl u 
h; but the bdi..f 
implicd i<; that .ur 
arbitrary schem., of 

I)cicty, such .b "the 
union of German\ with 
the sword of Pnlssia." 
will not do. .-\p.lrt 
h om all questiulb of 
C'fjuity and justic!" the 
rlemand for file relog- 
I ition of natinnalih 
n allv comes from tlw 
belief that securi1\' H'- 
qui TS it. fhe attempt 
is to find the <;ocial 
centre of gravity. Of course. there is room for mall\' diff r- 
ences of opinion as to where the social centre of gravity H..llly 
lies; hence the trouble:. but it is o;ignificant, particul.\I'lv in 
view of the newer landscape painting -which may be looked 
upon as the unconscious reflection in art of what tilt' ,socÌ.lI 
refonners are bothering their heMI,; ahout-that thlTe ems 
to he a grO\\ing cOll\'iction that the soci.1l cl'ntre of gra\'it
. 
i,., after all in the land .\fter all these veal'S, and in "pit, of 
.lll our progress in manuf.lctuH' and rommercC', wc .In . oming 
I'
ck tn the belief tl:at the rock-hottorn of coc1ctv i tl 1..111 
\\ ith thC' hoC'; and th.1t tilt' onh trl1e h.1 , ,ci, I s",'urit\' 
;. a wise rcco::;nition of hi" rindl
 .\1111 .,dJ1I,hr.ent of hi,. 
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relationship to the soil. 
The diffcrenc, in painting is all the nlOrc striking ,f you 
compare modern landscapes \\ith older ones, such as those of 
Claude and tllf' Poussins, which like them make a special 
feature of design In the older pictures the df'signs, though 
be,lUtiful and coherent in themseh'es, arc often arbitrar. in 
respect of what we know or believc about natural law. Tref's 
are put where they could not grow, riverÙun, if not uphill, at 
any raL, in defiance of probability, and the lines of the hills 
are ine)"plicable by any theory of gravitation. The modern 
landscape painter is not 
atisfied unless he gets these things 
right-however interested he may be in his design. Truth, 
in the visual sense, as it was understood by the Impressionisb, 
is not quite what I 
mean; for the modern 
landscape painter is often 
careless of truth to ap- 
pearances. Truth to prin- 
ciple is what he cares 
about. Again, in the 
older "classical" - and 
e\ en in the more recen 
.. decorative "-landscape 
the snccessive planes of 
country are often mer(' 
silhouéttes, like the" pro- 
files" of stage s en('ry ; 
.md this i" true dlso of 
the beautiful landscapes 
of the Ch;nese. 
The modern lanLscape 
painter is exacting-some- 
times tiresomely exacting 
,- about his ground plan. 

 at only must hs profiles 
be set in true and rhyth- 
mical relationship, but 
the front to back con- 
n('ction betwe....n them 
must be securely estab- 
lished, It is not mere1\' 
a matter of correct pel:- 
spective, for in his desire 
to give reality to the 
third dimension, the modern painter \\'ill often ignore or defy 
perspective. He wants to make you feel rather than see the 
weight and solidity of his earth. Finally, in the old er land- 

capes the peasants are generally pla}ing; in the modf'rn 
they are generally working. 
Granting this general character of modern landscape there 
i,; in it a wide range of opi,1Íon and treatment. Cézanne began 
hy putting empilasis upon the masses and volumes and forces 
of 
ature; and his more enthusiastic followers carri('d thi" 
rapidly to its mathematical conclusion. For a time it wa
 
the fashion to paint dialS rams of structure and .. g aphs " 
of energy, which needed for their interpretation a vcry strong 
pictorial imagination-just as it needs
 strong musical imagina- 
tion to i'nterpret at sight a figured bass. I remember seeing 
at the Doré Galleries some remarkably intere::;ting studies of 
.. dynamsim" and 
.. vebcity" and 
.. plasticity" by 
Russolo and Balla, 
the Italian Futur- 
ists which wert 
onlÝ not good pic 
tures because art 
i-; not mathe- 
matics. Still, I 
suppose that any 
good piece of 
music is reducible 
to figured bass, 
and a good picture 
ought to be re- 
ducible to a dia, 
gram of structure 
and energy, Any- 
how, whether they 
ÏI,clinc to the 
nlatlll'matical or 
the fully pictnri,d 
way of stating re- 
.dity modern land- 

 cape painterli 
seem to be agreed 
that the la e-o 
ba s-is 1 he im- 
pOl'tant th ng; and 
If they tAe dn}- 
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thing for granted it is that part of the subject which 
corresponds to the upper parb in music; the atmospheric 
elements which were just \\hat the Impre<:sionists \\ere most 
keen about. 
Analogies between on(' art and another are rbky, but it 
always seems to me that the mu,>ic of such composer
 as 
Debussy is a rather belated correspondenc p to Impressionism 
in painting; and I believe that the next mon, in music \\ ill 
be a return, with a difference, to something more solid and 
formal, in which the bass \\ill again ha\ t; the, ob\"Ìous 
importance that it has in the music of Bach and 
Handel. This is only speculation, but what is b('
 ond 
"peculation is that \Ü.ere,ls the philosophy, art and mu
ic 
of the recent pa'it 
\\ere mo
t concerned \\ith 
\'ariety and irregularit}o- 
\\ ith superficial diffel- 
ences and accidents-tht\ 
Me now preoccupied with 
fundamental unity and 
order. In a word, the 
concern of the moment 
,tll round is with soli- 
rl,lri ty. 
It is indeed remarkable 
to look round a modern 
e)"hibition, such as the 
present one of the 
e\\ 
English .-\rt Club, and 
ll 
Low many of the land- 

capes dispense e\'en \\ th 
trees, Desire for hread th 
" not enough to account 
for the choice of moun 
tains; it is rather the 
desire for structure. .. ,\ 
\\"elsh Valley," hy :\lr. 
.-Urian P. Allinson, i
 
t ,pica\. .-\part from it
 
l-.lerits as a picture it is oJ 
passionate e'\.ercise in 
physical geography. 
ot 
that modern landscdpe 
painters really neglect 
the atmosphere TIlt" difference is that th('y are more con- 
cerned with \\-hat may be called its plastic and dynamic 
character and possibilities than with its effects of colour. 
This corresponds curiously \\ith the new conception of the 
atmosphere that has been forced upon us by the new art 
of lying. Such terms as .. air pockets." .. banking,"and .. side- 
slipping" ha\'e made the least reflective familiar \\-ith the 
idea of the atmosphere as a highly organised element with a 
. more or less definite structure and mo\'ement. The tendency 
in painting is to make the structure and movement visible, 
not only as they are obvious in the ð.rchitecture of cloud,." 
but by arbitrary expedients; 
o that, Ii he pigs, \\e are made 
actually to" see the "ind." Apart from the gain in reality 
this e..ped.ient helps to bring 110mI' the conception of th(' 
Ilnin'rse .
" one gH'.lt org'lni
n.; of different densities, maybe, 
but closely articu- 
lated in form and 
enery, an organ- 
ism in which, to 
quote Thompson' 
, \11 things by im- 
mortal power. 

eal or far, 
Hiddenly, 
ro each other 
linkèd are, 
fhat thou cans't 
not stir a flov.cr, 
Without troubling 
(If d star." 
[he unconsciotb 
dim, in fact, of 
modern l.mdscapc' 
pdinting seeInS to 
be to help Olll 
hlindnc"s bv m.lk- 
mg c'videñt th. 
"urgent rest" \\Íth 
\\ hich the heavell 
'. betrd
 s the cy 
that on it g,tLl' 
to e\.plodl' the 
.. "till lie" with 
which the stone 
in\'1 
ts its" in tel 
PMticled \'ibr,l- 
tion." 
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Names and addresses 01 shops. where the articles mentioned 
can be obtained, will be forwarded on receiPt 01 a postcard 
addressed to Passe-Partoftt, LAND & WATER, 5, Chancery 
lane, W.C. 2, Any other 2
nlormation U'21l be given on request. 


The most arctic weather can be faced 
with equanimity by any woman lucky 
enough to have a really warm coat. Kot 
(me of those delusions and snares which, while professing pro- 
tection really let in the cold in a most untoward manner, but a 
winter coat honestly worthy of its name. 
,-\ coat bound to stand its wearer in good stead, though the 
thermometer may register seven belm\ zero, has been intro- 
duced by a well-known London firm, Thi.; is nothing more 
nor less than a woman's Briti
h warm- -<:ertainly a first cousin 
to the coat hitherto associateò with a man in the service. 
:-;oldiers for long years past haw discovered so forcibly that 
the British warm is the best coat in the coldest weather, 
that they will not grudge its main idea being absorbed for 
members of the other sex. For women war workers of all 
kinds this coat is without rival, since besides being incompar- 

'lbly warm, it is astonishingly light as well-a point in which 
\\ inter coats do not always excel. 
fhe cut and design are all that can be desired; the coat 
110t being cut in the pea-jacket fashion the original men's 
British warms were, but with a buckled belt, and longer. 

ice roomy pockets arf' an additional recommendation, and 
there is a third [ocket-a breast one- to count upon. A long 
becoming revers linf' plays its part when the coat is open, or 
the collar can be turned up snugly round the face and secured 
lOund the neck. The soft fleecy material used is a super- 
lati\'e one. giving yeoman service in a reliable way. 


A Woman's 
British Warm 


Kow that ted seems likely to grow scarcer 
than pearls, it is of first rate importance 
thdt we make the most of what we have. 
Less tea can certainly be used when it is really well made with 
-every detail as it should be, it being needless then, for instance,. 
to follow the time-honoured fetish of allowing one teaspoonful 
over .. for the pot." The water, however, must really be 
boiling, not s:mi-boiling, or even minus that half-hearted 
pretence. 
With a whistling kettle anyone can secure perfectly boiling 
\\ ater \\ithout fail. for the simple reason that once the water 
boils the kettle whistles to tell us so. Whistling kettles are 
not precisely a novelty, but since they were first introduced 
one or two improvements have been made in them. . The 
hest whistling kettle possible can be bought to-day for IS. Bid. 
or IS. II
d. according to size, and what is more, at one par- 
ticular place a good supply may be found of them. This is 
\\orth knowing since it is one thing to want a thing nowadays 
,l1ld quite another to get it. 
With these kettles care should be taken not to fill them 
.)ver full, as then the steam does not escape by the way it 
--hould, ar,d the whistle is neutralised. It is good news to hear 
that the kettle has a large flat surface and so boils quickly 
not making extravagant inroads on fire or gas. 


A Whistling 
Kettle 


The Government restrictions on boot tops 
which, unless some change is made, will 
be in force by the time these words appear 
iu print, make some new hoot top gaiters all the more notice- 
elble, These are so shaped as to look exactly like a high cloth 
top to a boot, but apart from look'the primary point now 
commending them to most womenfolk is the exceptional 
warmth they give. With a pair of shoes augmented by these 
top gaitl'r
 a \\oman is as cosily booted in cold weather-as she 
"'ell { 1U b('. 
rh buot top gaiters are very carefully cut and made 
'with .l p,lrticular f'ye to their good fit. They lacf' down the 
{'eutr iu
t in the same way as an ordinary laced boot does, 
.1Ild what i" more at the moment thev eomë under the ægi, 
of d 
l'eÙal Fe bruan' "ale. f{cductioñ of p1Ïce then is yet a 
further f(>"o.nmt'mlation, and one which even one \\ ith economy 
.Lt hu:-t \\ ill "l'ill, (;aiter" of the kinù in hlack. 
rey, nigger 


New Boot Top 
Gaiters 


brown, navy hlue, or black, cost 55. 3d., and an inexpensive 
proposition they are. 
Th
n there are some other boot top gaiters of slightly 
supenor cloth, but available in dark blue or black only. 
They are 7s. 6d. in price, the sale being once more operàtive 
here and enabling tltem to be bought at a sum which, once 
February is out, is not likely to be quoted soon again. 


As far as sheer look is concernl.'d, nothing 
comes up to white kid gloves, these 
having a particular charm of their own 
and go an incredibly long way in stamping a woman as 
really well dressed. Yet white gloves with cleaner's pricf's 
increased tremble perilously near thf' brink of an extra\'a- 
gance--white kid gloves, that is to say, of the usual typL. 
Some white washable kid gloves, then, are most particularly 
\\elcome, since with reasonable care they can be washed 
over and over again at home and the cleaner's bill eliminated, 
Instructions as to the best way of washing them should b(' 

ought from the famous firm responsible, because like many 
other things, in washing them there lies a certain knack. The 
gloves hail from France, that home of perfect gloves--and 
are all that a good kid glove should be For the next four 
weeks sale prices distinguish them, an announcement whil h 
cannot be too strongly emphasised. 
While the sale is on these gloves will be reduced to 4s. lId. 
a pair, a price at which they are specially well worth buying. 
Enquiry too, might be made at the same time about some 
English white washable doeskin gloves, these being down to 
4 s . 2d. and sure to increase to 5s. 2d. once the sale is over, 01 
grow even dearer! 


White Washable 
Kid Gloves 


Such is the by no means exaggerated 
name for one of the best and most con' 
venient cots for baby ever yet mvented, 
To quote particulars, " it folds up like a camp stool and can 
be as easily carried about in or out of doors." To all intenb 
and purposes it is the .pr!nciple of a hammock slung. from 
support to support and IS Just 
s com
ortable, ,there bemg.n" 
metal or anything hard of the kmd to lIlconvemence the chIld. 
Another factor is the easy way in which the Treasure Cot can 
be kept scrupulously clean- and .this \
ithout any un?ue 
exertion or \\ork. The hammock Just shps off for cleamng, 
the frame-work left being the simplest, most uncomplicated 
affair, When not in use the cot can just be closed together 
and stood against a walL. Lightness is a foregone conclusion, 
the \..eight l eing about nmf' Ibs. 
The list of advantages, indeed, is a lengthy one, but to them 
must be added the fact that when baby travels his bed can 
travel with him. A special hold all is made, into which a 
treasure cot can slip, it being then as compact a package 
" 
anyone could wish for or se
 The treasu.re cot ca
 be h
 111 
all kinds of \'arieties for nch or poor ahke. Besides bemg 
bought by some of the best known people in the. land, it. i.. 
also en e1,jdence at more than one East End creche, bemg 
precisel) what is needed for thi" particular pmyose. . To suit 
different requirements, it can either be ma?e I
 plam \\:ood, 
stained wood or white enamel, one and all bel11g hsted at lughly 
moderate prices. A descripti\ e leaflet giving all kinds of illu
- 
t trations and particllla
's will he sent i,f a
ked Jar. 1 
1'0 show how genUIne the offc'l" IS, It \\lll glal.ly b.. "pnt 
on one week's approvaL 


The Treasure 
Cot 


Electncal h. ltlllg and cookin
. ideal from the point of view, ,[ 
sanitation, abo deservE', every encouragement at the present tl,l 
on the score of economy of fuel supplies, aud thus the rang" of el,éctn( 1 
cookers and heater
 dc
crjbl'd in the h
t i
sued by l\
e
srs ,Belhng an,( 
Co.. will prove of real interest \\here\'er current I,
 a"allah,1e 1 h 
range of supplies for fa<-torir.. i." ven large, Illcludlllg eLctnc s 
I
I 
pots, glue pot
. boiling rings. engl11e \\armer
, et<- and tlus 111 a(
dl
lOn 
to cookeTs and buil rs For manufacturing works 
f c
'f'rv d
-'(; I1pÌlO
l. 
for ml J rnom
. ho pitals. and lhe like, \lc

r,s, Bellm!!; s al'pltan
' ; "'II 
be V1und to ;a'" time and money, \\hlle theIr usc docs a\\ay \\Jth tI 
du t and dirt that al\\a) s accl,mpanies ordinar\ hca1in!!; arrd.
,ge
en 
Lists win he ('nt IreI' on al'pllCd.hun to Messrs. Bdhn,g and Co.. crl y 
Road \\ ,'rks \luntaglle I{u..d. Fdmonton. Londo:l. :;; I 
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The Outlook 


S u bmari nes 


T HE First Lord of the .-\dmiralt\ I
sued to the Press 
at the end of last \\eek a cominent of the highest 
intert';;t which is dealt with at length elsewhere in 
t,his i
sue. Its main points \\en' the definite infor- 
mation that the exaggeration of German published 
statistics over the real stati
tics of submarine lo...ses is in- 
neasing, the Fir"t Lord's own judgment that the submarinf''' 
are now being ...unk as fast as the enemy build... them, and that 
our 0\\ n production of tonnage -apart from the Allies- is 
ah'ead\' greater than it was in the record year before the war 
and \\ ill hav{' douhkd hf'fore the end of Hu8. 
rhe First Lord abo made a reference to moral. which was 
of high interest, espl'riall
" in its dcfeme of thE' policy of 
q'crecy in regard to the sinkings of C boatsr The factor 
01 uncertainty is a very po\\erful one in such a business as 
this, and the e},.cellent political discipline which ha-; permitted 
a complete silence and has forbidden the enemy to learn any- 
thing .,aw the mo:,t indirect scraps of kno\\ ledge, i<; hearing 
fruit. The mort' men kno\\ of \\ar the more thf'
- appreciate 
the value of such secrecy in \\ eakening the enemy, and thel efore 
thp value of a strong ci\-ilian temper which can stand the lack 
ot nr\\-; \Ùthout cracking. 


American Communications 



ir Eric Geddes dlso tells us in this pronouncement (which 
\\as in the form of an interview granted to the Associated Pres" 
of America) that there is no sign of a withdrawal of Gelman 

ubmarines in preparation for a concentrated attack against 
American lines of communication. This refers to a que...tion 
almost as important as the question of food supply for this 
countr}' . 
.-\ factor still unknown, and one upon which half the 
:-.ue 
of the coming fighting season depends, is the pownof the enemy 
to interfere \\ith this terribly long line of sea communication 
by which the .\merican forces and supply can alone reach 
Europe. Some interference is ine\"itable Whether it will 
he small, normal as judged by our communications. for in- 
stance in the :\Iediterranean, large or \ err large, makes all 
the difference to the campaign of 1918. If it is 
n1dll. if the 
peculiar difficulties of maintaining !:ìubmal ine action far from 
base
 and under oceanic conditions' prove to be much higher 
than the enemy expected, his chances arc prupOl tinnatel.\ 
lowered. For normal and more than normallo..:......
 ,l
 judged 
bv the Mediterranean and the homf' 
ea... thl Allie... haH 
aÙowed. :\Iuch larger los...es would obviol1
h thro\\ thr 
halance hea\'ily in fa\ our of the ('m'mv, and ihi
 ImLert,lÍn 
factor i
 the one that \\ ill be mo,.t clo,.dy watched in the 
coming months. 


Pensions and Politics 


An announcement communicated to the Pn la<;t w PI... 
\\ ith )"I g,Hd tn till' polin of pCll!'ion-- "ho\\,. an I \.tr,wrdinan 
Llindn(',.
 to the l'oliti(",ll problem" "hich \\ill arise aftel the 


Water 
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war. I t was therein solemnly announced that a Committe/" 
of Parliamentarians had nominated themselves to deal with 
that most perilous of pròblems " as a non-party question." 
It i<; reallv deplorable that at this time of day puhli
 men 
..hould still hI' using the terminology of a past which has com- 
plete!) di...appeared and apparently li\ing in that past. It is, 
of cour..\:, quite clear that if the future election.. were to be 
fought between an é.isting Liberal Party and an existing 
Consenative Party, nothing could be more unpatriotic and 
even suicidal than for the two official candidates to be bidding 
one against the othE'r promising an increase of the war 
pen-.ions. But the elections cannot possibly take that form: 
even if the old official plan of two candidate" named each 
by hi" caucus is adhered to, nothing would prevent t!æ appear 
ance of one or more other." and the Independent candidate wùl 
he se,verely tempted to promise the impo,:"ihle in the way of 
pensIOns, 
The onl
' safeguard is a welhtudied declaration widely 
distributed and dehated before the elections upon the whole 
polin- of pensions, so that the public at large may become 
familiar \\ith the limits beyond which national finance will be 
imperilled. 


21 
22 
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IX 


.\ General Election 


All questions connected with the next general election 
remind one that the whole policy of taking in election soon" 
or indeed at all, before the war is concluded, is open to a very 
grave objection which has not been sufficiently exercised. 
The arguments in favour are that the authority of Government 
at large \\ ould be strengthened by an election, and the House of 
rommons would be purged of its unworthy members, etc., etc. 
The arguments against are that the absent millions would not 
know how to vote even if they could be consulted as Colonial 
troops have been, that the result would therefore be fictitiou:-., 
and that it \\ould be difficult to find a direct issue on which 
men could \ote, etc., rtc. 
The redl argument for and against is of quite a diffelent 
nature. The argument for is that such an election would 
produce a House of Commons and a Government which could 
carryon over the difficult period of recon"truction after peace, 
<l.nd that the authorities would not be under the disability 
of consulting the nation in that most critical moment of all- 
the tran,.ition from war conditions to after war condition,. 
It is thi,. argumcnt \\hich really lurks at the back of the 
mind of those prof{ ,sional politicians at lea"t who are anxiou" 
for an early election_ 


. 


Example of our Allies 
On the other hand, the argument against is that popular 
opinion might not tolerate such a trick .-\. general election 
ha... the effect in nonnal times of turning the kev on popular 
liberty and its expre",:ions. All really unpopulal mea"un: 
III the past have been imposed by a Hous! of rommon" \\hich 
knew that it would not have to meet the elector" for a long 
time to come. But the temper of the peoplr in th' period 
immediatf'ly succeeding the \\ar "ill be ven' fal hum normal, 
and it ma \ "ell be doubted whether unpopular mea.,ure' 
can be shielded in this old-fao.;hioned way. 
.-\. public declaration that a second election \\ ould lollow 
within, sa\', six months of peace (the policy of 
uch a declara" 
tion has been sugge
terl in .,omL qu.lrters) would unfor 
tunately be of little etfect, because the public \\ ould not be lien 
that such a pledge would be kept. The probabilitie" .Ill' that 
.lJl t:arlv election will be forced none the les... b} the politician!>. 
.md thi., will provoke after peace the summoning of \ olun- 
t,lfV unofficial bodies whÜ':>e rec,olution... \\ ill count more than 
thü"e of thl' House of Common,. .111d \\ ill intimidatr and 
pI rhap., ovel ride it. 
[he \\'a\' Ollt is to postpOlip .1. general ..lection until there 
is peace. We might do WE'll in thi<; matter to considpr the 
e\.ample of our Allies_ 


\ir-Raìds on Paris 


rhe air-raid over Paris is of great 
ignificance in t\\O \\ays. 
First, it is an , )o,.ample of tht:: inability of the German Govern- 
ment to keep pe1\nanently to one policy; next, it is an exampk 
of what \\ill probably appLar, perhap..; in decisive proportion, 
during the la.,t phasp of the \\dr. 
A!> to tIlt' first point, it ha... becn incrnsingly the marK of 
(
crmal\ intunational politi r from th.. time when Prinel 
Bismarrk fdl, ,md has 
 en partiLularly l vident during thi... 
;!;fI .1.t trll
"
le. It i" clt.lT both from th_ tone of th German 
p ,111d 01 the Gern1.ln .,pe cheo., and from the action of thf' 
rn m\ th.1t 101 the la..t year and half he ha hanked on the' 
h In of ltin the Rriti h .md the French. Thi.. 
plJliL
 h.l
 h.111 11\..\1': .;ped
. It- d1Ïd actf\'ity h,l' 1"'1"11 



4 


an 


..ho"'n in ("ommunicating to the German ,Igeltt,; in th( .\IIied 
,'-olllltne..; .trgnnwnb for puhlication. In England dnd 
,\merica \\ e ha \ I' had Als.lce I orr.line hawed upon perpetu,tll
 
.-\.nd it
 insignifl<'ance to the HI iti..;h and -\nwrican public 
('mpha"i
ed. In the . IIlTp..;poulling '1udrters in France .Wt' 
h.-\.\ I' hdd the e'(actly oppo...ik suggestion the sugge"tlOn 
that Framt' could obt,lin \ 1'\'\ lihpral tenn,;, dnd that thl' 
prol0l1gdtion of tl1f' Wdr W,h onh .-\. capitali;.t ,.II1d therf'Íorf' 
chiefh .1 Briti...h comnwrci.tl mten -1- 
While thl... Il.Is been the pnncip.-\.I method, one of the suh 
"'Illian 011(:0 hd,., heen the deliherate sparing of Paris from 
.tir r,IÌds \\hilt' the raidillg of London got more ,md more 
",('yen'. It wa" calculated both that this policy would tend 
to incn'd";f' a desire for pedce among the French and a db- 
conteut \\Ïth tl1(' authoritie
 on thl' pdrt of the Engli<;h who 
would contrast the immunity of Pari,., \\ ith the peril of 
J ondon. ,md complain that' th('ir deft'nee.. were IIcglected 
or in had hd\1\\;.. I ndeed, Wi' know that such compldints \\'ere 
mad\' hTl'h' ,md that th,. (,lIem\ ohjcct was therefore in pMt 
itch\{'\ I'll. 
ow in a mood of p('tulance the ('nemy thmw" 
lip the whol(' of this plan, dncl hv a raid on Paris \\ hich, of 
('OI1/...e. he ('ould have carried out at any time in the last 1\\0 
\.ear..., h,IS d(',;tro
'('d all the efkct 01 his former policy. 


_\l1ies .\erial Offensive 
Ill{' "ecolHi point is also of great interest. The rdi(1 011 
Pdri
, likt, ,ill tho
e on London, show" us what the new feature 
will he in thp coming pha,;e 01 the war. It will be, as we all 
know, the 
reJ.t1\' illcrt'ased elÍect of the flying machine an I 
in p.1I ticul,lr the effect it will h.lw' upon a I'iyilian population. 
\\lldt \\T ha\,' to l"l'member is th,tt hitherto, a..; in e\'e1 v other 
,.,ingl(' Cd";\' of till' enemv's abandonment of common Ellropean 
mordls, tilt' ,,(h'.-Intdge consequent upon such a breach of 
impIÏl'" contrdct has during the first period I.tin with him. 
It W.I;.";O ,Ùth the use of poison gdS. [t has been so for months 
in the C,I";I' of the subm.trÏlw. It will hI'" -'0 should he tak(' 
to tdinting th(' watpr supplies of gr('dt to\\'ns were that 
po.....;ihll' to him-o' to al1\' 01lwr form of that indiscriminatl' 
mllnll'l' to which h" h.-ts rèdnced the nohk profession of arms 
,lI1d In \\ hich h(' ha" di"grac('d th(' old pride of the soldipr. 
\"0\\ in thi..; 1'.-1"(', unlik(' the e\..lIn[>I.' of tht' "uhmarine .-Inll 
like the I'xampl!' of tilt' poi"on gas, hi..; hreach of common 
Furope,11I moral..; will h.lrdh' Iw to hi..; <lCh',lI1tage. It is true 
th,lt the cJ.pit,tJ..;, B('rlin and \II'nn<l, .-tIT milch further from 
the lim'..; th,l1\ P.lIi..; ane\ 1001i1on. Hut, on the other h.\Ild, 
modern (
I'rn1,\I1\' i... .1 conlcder.ltion ,11111 tbl. chid ("('ntr(' of its 
ilH\lIstri.-l1 liff' i< though much fmthcr from thl' lines tIun 
".-I ri..; , n't well \.ithin \ ulner.lili. di...t,lIl1'l', \\ hen l'verything; 
is re.-l(k for prolonged 011\(1 rl'p(',Ih'd .\lIi('d ,Iction against the 
to\\ n..; of the [{hine IM,..,in, tht' ('lIt'lII\ \\ ill d..; snrely r('gn't hi" 
illdugurdtion flf this fonn of w,uf.-llt, .IS he h.-l" Ie.nnt to rt'gret 
hi" inauguration of tht. u..;., of poi,..,on g"'" ill ,-\plilllJI5. 


(
erman Ci\'ilian :\[oral 


Il\(' rel11.-\ining ..;trl'l gth of (
t'rnMI1\. in this Wdr rt'dlh' 
..\epends upon the imnh.lllt\ of it" ci\'ilian population. The 
lact that tlH' hattles haw heen fought on tit(' soil of the Allit's 
.-tnd th.lt (
("rm.1I1 ,;oil ha..; n'main('d intad, th.-lt tllP German 
towns hay!' h,'pn well lit and nonn.lIlv prott'l'Ì('d during thl' 
"ollrs!' of th(' \\ar, thdt .1 1 1 the circnnhtances of civilised lift' 
",,-\'e the actllal pri\'ation... throngh the blockade, ha\'t' been 
tho..;e of .I p('opl,' "hield('d ho,n the consequences 01 Wdr, 
which have gi"en to tlw ('n.'my a const.-\n('y not alwdY'" founcl 
in the (
rand :\IIiance. 
fh,. (;erman i,., peculiarl
' susct'ptihle to nerves, 
eglecting 
.t1together the ne\\Spapl'r teleg(am
 purporting to come from 
f\oll.-lnd and S\\ it/erland, W( know from e\.cdlent sources 
\\ hat tht' eftect of homhing h.-l"; h(','n IIn Tn'\ 1',... and Karlsruhe 
Ci\ ilian moral in tho-;t' unh,lpp
' places, tn quote but two, hd"; 
gonl' to pit'f'Q
, and tht' "hriek" of the (
('rman Pres.., ,in 1"1'- 
g.-ll d to the littter to \11 e"pecially, we)"l' like nothing that ha..; 
appeared in tht' AliiI'd Press even d.fter the worst rdid..; on 
Londtll1. 
.-\n inten
i\'p J'o'in' of raiding, therefore, on th(' part of the 
.\ lIies , \\'Iwn th, ir ,..,npprior re:'Ol\Tces shall have gi\'en them, as 
the\' 
oon \\ ill, an ample material for such action, \\ill ha\'e a 
wry great {'ff{'ct upon the enf'mytand perhaps a decisiw ont', 


The StriJ...e
 


It is difucult to <\S"'e"'b thl' f':\act vdlue of till' "trikes in Berlin 
.lI1d the indu"trial centre,,: of German\'. \\'1' know that the 
civilian element is well disciplined, we also know that the 
\\orking cla-;<;e!- are "uttering from privations of foo l. :\Ion'- 
\)\'er, it \\ a", palpa1)le tllat if the ,;trik('s threatened to work 
-{'riou.. harm to thf' armie..; in the field, the\' would be suppres,..,ed 
\\1th tht' :'ame nll'r\'ile..."nl'
'" that Pru
...id.n militafism dlwa
's 
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show" to tho,,!"' 0\ er whom it has power, whem'vpr the\" stand 
in its \\'d\', 
1'111' mOo"t important factor is that these strike... recur; and 
their recurrence hecome... mort' and more frequent. Bread 
r,lther than franchise i..; probably 111(' main cause, but ex- 
perience tl'J.c11f's direct1\- civil di...cipline gives \\a
', the re\'n!t 
n'cein'<; help fro.n .11\ to \\'hom this discipline is repu
nJ.nt. 
fhtTe i, good fl'Q..;on to believe that thl' ..;pirit of the.", 
strikes has louched the (
I'rman 
avy more than once, but 
tht're is no <:\'idence that it h,I"" \(.t reached the German Army, 
and until the anl1\' is affected, ìw political significanc!"' can bl' 
attach(.d to them: he\ und that till'\' are strJ.ws, showing hO\\, 
tl1<' popular bree/e is changing". 


British Ag-riculturists 


Thl' le.lllin
 a
rieulturi...t-. \\ere inyiten. to meet :\1r. Prothero 
ami Lord I<homlda at \rl.
tmin"tf'r la,,1 \\'I'f'k. the
' accepted 
th\' Ï11\'it.ttion, hdif'ving th.lt an Orportlllllt\. W.-I"- 10 be afforded 
to them to expres" their \'iew,;, to ,Òtain p"act information 
and to renW\'I' from the offici,tJ mind cprt.lin mi,.,under- 
standings. They \\('lIt away rli"appllintt'd, for all that their 
long journe
' had resulted in Wd<; tl.l Ii...tl'n to t\\'o speeches, 
good in their way, but which carried the practical larmer n,' 
farther. [he :\linist('r of Agriculture h.I";, WI' are glad to say, 
been quick to rectif
' the error; ht' has invited thesc same 
gentlemen to return to ""estminstl'r ne-"t "'I'dnesda
', ,..'J.lCI1 he 
will he re.ld\' to listen to them. 
fhere is' no great industry which ,;utfer" ,-;0 acutely <is 
agriculture from ignorance, and from that peculiarly pernicious 
lurm 01 ignorann' \\hich arises out of superficial knowledge. 
The scientist i,; not the least offpnder in this respect; nor is 
this surprising when we bear in mind that science and chemistry 
ha \'e heen powerless to cJpmonstrate why a fe\\' acres on a 
cl'rtdin hillsidl' can produce a grapl' or .l coffee-hean possessed 
of a fla WHir impo..,;ihle el
ewhl're, or why, d.S in Cuba, a "inglc 
\'alley gTO\\ s tOJ.ICCO ledvL'S ha\ ing ,111 .\roma impo"sibk to 
repròduce in other quarters of the \\orilL 
fhl' consen'ati";ll\ (If the farmer, which we arc apt to deridf', 
is much like the consl'r\',ttism of the Oriental, which thp 
\\'('stern mind is .It last twginlling to compreh('nd: it is base<! 
on ('mpiricdl knowl('dge, which h.-l"; time and again prover! 
itself a sounder guide than ,;('ientitic .ldvice. The fault that 
has bC'l'n made in .-Ill food produl'tioll 
ch('meS in this CO\1ntn 
is that the d.d\"Ïce of the trLtined agriculturist has not heen 
...uffiri.'ntl
' songht or followed. 


\\-ages Committee 
'[l'antinw the f.-lrnwrs are working heart and soul to plan' 
the ,lgricnltur,t1 industn' in a sounder position than before. 
1111' .-\gricultur.11 \Yag p ..;' Board ha" just issued a circular to 
.-Ill fariners a"king th;'1l\ to giw enl " facility to those of their 
men wi1\) ma\' h(' l'IcI'ted 1)\' tIw fèIlow-labourers to sen'icc' 
un tll\' Di..;tri(:t "'ag('s ComriÜttees, 
" 
()thing in our opinion," the Ho,lrd \Hites, .' \\ould hI' 
more dt'tril1ll'nt,ll to the intl'r('sts of 'Igriculture than an 
att("mpt h
' illdi\'idu.-\.I..; to intl'rfer(' \\ ith or impede thc acce pt- 
.lIlce h\, an
' man of an il1\,itdtipn to represent his clasS on 
thf'';1' Committee--." 


Public Rationing 
Ratio'1ing is at Id,;t in ,;ight; helore the month is out, all 
.-\rrangenll'nts should hd\'e been completed in so far as meat 
and fats art' co ilcen1f'd , Bread may 
.oon be 
dded to the 
li<;t. :\Ieantime, th. quenes continue to increa
e, and those 
wl
o hold that there j" a fa..cination for a certain tvpe of woman 
in standing in qu('ue,. 
eem to be ju<;titied. . 
,\s wa>.; to I}f' expected, the difficulties of marketmg d.r
 far 
greater in t"wns than in the countr
', where, beyond a. dlffe
- 
ence in quality, thing" remain more or les<; normaL 1 here IS 
stiH plenty 01 game in the country, and we wonder whether 
it will be pcrmissible to market the egg>.; of pheasants and 
partridges. Üne knows by expel:ie':lc
 t
at the first ne
ts of 
both might be taken without dlmllllshmg the stock next 
autumn, provided, of course, tho \\e\lther he favourabl( 
f)r the second brood. Sea-birds' egg,; were as a matter of fact 
used fùr food in inuedsingly large number
 last spring in the 

orth of England What' is required in these times is a 
<;upple mind that is alway'" 011 the look out for new food. 
These proposal-; we are dware are trivial ones, but they arc 
put fdrward not f I' th ir intrinsic merit, but merely to suggest 
how in a scofe of little ways e\'cryone can help towards the 
;:0[Ut;O,1 o
 foo I plO'\lem,,:. Think what the countless roods of 
potato patches (1Ì!1 la...t .v
r., in 
o far as thi
 
tapl.(' wa" con- 
..erueci. llw more an mdlvirlu,Li, whether hnng m f('\\ n or 
1'0llntl"\, C.111 111' ,.PI!-"uPfo,ting. the 11I'ttel ,;ervicl' h. I ('nder.; 
to hi" counÍlT 
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The New State in Europe-IV: By Hilaire Belloc 


In his conclwling article JI r . Belloc deals with the eC
Jnomic 
llSP:ct 01 tlr Pmssia I domination over Eastern Euroþe. 


T HI': last poi.nt to be made upon the New State 
whIch PrussIa has set up in 1:..urope is eco:lOmic. 
The econo:nic a;;pect of a naÜo 1 is too much 
emphasised to-day. The eco:1o:nic aspect of history 
has even been put forv.ard in the Cniversities to the 
exclusion of other aspects, and econo ,nic ca!lses have even been 
falsely called the sole fundamental causes of all historical 
pheno:nena: But precisely .b
cause the econo:nic aspect 
o::cuples thIs e:xaggerated p031ÌIOn to-day, one can use it as a 
weapon in argument. If you can con\'Ïnce a man that this 
new Central State will have a certain ecoao:nic tendency, 
and that this tendency will be adverse to our interests, he will 
understand what you are saying much better than if you tell 
him that it imperils him by its military strength: it \\ ill 
mean much more than telling him that the spiritual character 
of Prussia is our peril. 
The two things we have to seize about the new Central 
State are firs
 the enormous margin for devebpment, the 
vast O?po:-tumties for the creation of new wealth, which the 
Eastern part of it presents, and seco:1dly, th2 fact th:lÌ the 
combination 
s a whole .will be used not only as a co-npetitor, 
hu
 a? a h:Jshle co:npetItor to the \VèSt, and particularly to 
Bntam. 
Everywhere east of the Germ:l11 blo:::k, but particularly in 
the two regions, one of which was until recently the Russian, 
the other of which still is the Turkish Em?ire, there are 
undeveloped natural resources the po
ential extent of which 
cannot even be guessed so larg
 are they, a'1d even the visible 
or kno,vn untapped resoarces of which rather re3emble th03e 
of a new CO
Oi1Y than of an old State. 


Russia's Cotton Crop 


I cannot in such "an article as this do mo-e tha 1 give a few 
examples taken at rando:n, but I think that even these will 
be found sufficiently striking to emphasise the point I am 
making. I consider only the Russian field for the mo-nent. 
Take, for example, cottO:1 as the prol:Ictioa of that article 
stood in what was until last year, the Russia.. Empire, and 
what will be, if the Great Central State beco:nes permanent, 
an open field for German exploitatioa. 
We ought to note very particuhrly the po>itioa of cotto,. 
It coacerns us. Germ:J.ny till to-dJ.Y d
pend
d entirely for 
its cottoa upoa sllpply fro:n over sea. The mariti'I1e po,vers 
(first of Great Britain, no.v of Great Britai 1 and the United 
States combined), bv cutting 03 the supply, have already 
hampered Germany in the war. Had it been cut o
f entirely 
at the beginning, as was stroagly advo::ated in these columns 
more than three years ago, the war would have been woa 
long ago. _ But with the Central State dra\\ing UpO:1 the 
rðources of what was O:1ce the Russian Empire, there 
develops a state of affairs \Üth which I think most people in 
thi.;; country are quite unfamiliar. 
Russia produced before the war more than 560,000,000 lb. 
of cotton upon her own soil. The machinery in the facto:ies 
and mills was British and the management was largelv 
British. The number of spindles was increasing normally 
by 3 per cent. a year. But the striking thing in the statistics 
is that even while the industry-which was quite a modern 
one-was developing, Russia managed to produce upon her 
own soil more thrln half the cotton which was needed by her mills. 
Beyond this there was another, a most striking phenom
n::m. 
\"hen the war cut off e'\.ternal supply, Russia, in spite of all 
the difficulties of the moment, in spite of the fact that, as 
an industrial country, she was very ill developed; in spite of 
the congestion on her railways, managed to increa<;e enor- 
mously the produce of cotton upon her own soil to replace 
that which could not be brought from abroad. The pro- 
portion of native cotton fifteen years before the war hJ.d been 
38 per cent. It had risen in five years to ,p per cent. By 
1910 it was SI per cent. of the total amount used, though that 
total amount had itself further increased by ,1.0 per cent. 
(All these figures are exclusive of Finland). \Vdl, under thc 

train of the early pJ.rt of the war, the proportion oJ cotton 
gro fJn on R'/ssian snilteflþt up by 35 pa cmt. 
For the truth is that thè mere area suitablt' for the growth 
of cotton in the continental mb
 e.lst of Germ'wy ha.;; onlv 
ju-;t begun to be dealt with. It,.can c"rtainly .b
 m.lltipli 1 
by thre at lea:;t, and pro').lbly bv a hr
.r m:,Iltipk, while 
.lpJ.rt fro:n m're are1-, th' ratt' of proJuction p
r acre can 
al.;;o be increJ..;;el v
ry greJ.tly. 
The way in w:Üch this quite molern feature has de\'eloped, 


and therefore what we m3.Y look forward to in the future 
u.lderGerm
n organisation and guid:l11ce, and with a supply of 
GermJ.n capItal and G
rm:w training, may be estimlted from 
the case of the Khiva oasis. \Vnere Khiva in 1885 produced 
5.0 lb. of cotton, it producea. five years later, in 1890, three 
Ì1m
s a; much-ISO lb. Ten years later, in 1900, the produc- 
tion had mxe th.tn doubled. There were 320 lb. to the 50 lb. 
of 1835. Ten y
ars later it had again more than doubled. 
There were 630 lb. in 1910 to the 50 lb. of 1885; while in the 
year of strain, th
 first year of the war, when the blockade so 
greatly intensified internal production, no less than I,QS Ib, 
of cotton w
re produced in Khiva for every 50 lb. that had 
been projuced thirty years before! 
I recommend those figures to the attention pf Lancashire, 
with the added remark that the 
ew Central European State, 
e\:ploiting th
 East, will have political and military power 
b
hind it if it remains what Prussia intends, and will be able 
to enforce its produce upon the markets of Asia in a way that 
the old Russian Empire could never do. 



Iinerals 


Another mJ.tter to note is the production of platinum. 
This essential in elE'\trical work is almost entirely derived 
fro n RU3jian soil. B
fore the war ,line-tenths of the world's 
supply ca:n
 fro.n'the neighbourhooj of the Ural :\Iountain! 
anl, what is p::rhJ.p3 mxe important, the opportunities for 
expal13ioa in the n
J.r future are enorm')us. There was, before 
th
 wJ.r, a qUJ.rrel b
tw
en the large proprietors and the small 
cO:1trollers of placer-mining which hampe.e] the production. 
So 10:13" as anarchy prevaIls we may be certain that this check 

vill be severely felt. But once order i
 restored through the 
1113uence of a great GermJ.n organised Central State, which 
will necessarily" run .. this econollic factor, it may have a 
develO?ll
nt of alm:>3t any amount. 
It mU3t be admitted in this conn
ction that there is a con- 
trary view. It h3.s b::
n maintained that the intensive pro- 

u::tion of platinu:n ju,t b
fore the W-lr was du
 to the excep- 
tIOnally high prices then ruling. Should the price fall the 
p:>:>r
r s:wj;; w'Üch are now the subject of placer mining 
w.):Ild b
 abanloa
d. B.It, oa th
 oth
r hJ.i11, there are 
sundry uni
vdo;>:d region.>, esp
cially in th
 north of the 
Ural districts, w:Üch mJ.Y mor
 th3.n nuke up for the difference. 
An:)th
r wJ.Y of lo.Ù:in.
 at the econo:nic potentiality of 
all that lies east of the G
rn1J.n conquests, another way of 
testing the extraordinary opportunities that will lie before 
the capitalists of th
 ;.J 
w Central State, if it is maintained. 
i3 th
 rate of in::reJ.s
 in prolu:::ts which was shown after the 
cO:TI;>aratively recent intro::luction of indu3trialism. 
For instJ.nce, if you take the production of iron ore in the 
seven years 1893-99 inclusive, you get a curve rising so rapidly 
that the total production more than doubles. It increases in 
the pro,Jortion of 21 to -t5. The exploitation of coal is far 
mxe striking. You find it rising bet\\cen 1880 and 1890, 
froll four to five millioas of tons, but in the next ten vears, 
fro:n 18)0 to q:n, it rises from that figure of five million to 
over thirteen million tons. In this country th03e figures 
naturally seem to us so smJ.ll abs IluteZv as to be negligible; 
but the relativß increase i" the point to seize. The industry 
wa'> only just being developed and yet produced such results 
in so short a tim
. And when we consider the further pro- 
d.lction in later years the rise ris still more remarkable. By 
L)13. in the y
ar before the war, it had multiplied again by 
more than 2} and had reached thirty-three million tons, 
and even under the strain of the war (when one large coal- 
field was cut off by enemy o:::cupation and the labour difficulty 
WJ., sev
rcly felt), the proluce only fell to just und
r 28 
million tons-and this is excluding, of course, the two millions 
old from \"iatic H.ussia. 
But if we were considering only coal in general. the Russian 
resources would alwavs seem smJ.ll-unle3s in l:
ed new ficlJs 
were to be dis:::overeJ. Further, the Central State of which 
w
 are sp
aking has very larg-
 resource3 of its o,vn, which 
overshJ.doN tho3e of Ru.,,,ia. The r. .Ily striking thing in the 
stati.,tics is the p03ition of anthraci
e cml. 
This hard coal, invaluable hitherto for naval op
rations 
(to be supplanted perhaps by oil, but at any rate still holding 
a uniqu' pJ"itio:1) lu" I believL, only two grnt fiel(ls of 
e\:ploitation in Europ
, which are tl1O.3 of South \\'ale
 
and of th' Donetz basi'1 in the south of Ru""ia. It is perhap: 
not su.f1ciently apprec'.ltcd that the nlcullt
d re"erW' m 
art Europ. .ll1 anthr.lcitl' c0:11 lie" princip.lllv in the basin of 
the DJ:12tl.. It ha di-;.ldvanta!', ; apJ.rt from thú
 of recent 
e'\.ploitation, un
\illeJ hb')ur .lUll the [(,,,t of it. [he "earns 
are often v ry thin, the distribution is uneven and does not 
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lie in one district, but in patches, or, at any rate, the usual 
workings lie in patcllf-'s, None the le"s, we must remark that 
something like three-quarters of all Russian C03.1 is of this 
sort, and that a general calculation of the reserves present 
gives the Donetz basin mort' than 70 per cent. of all Europt' 
in this necnsary mineral. 
Iron ore, the next modern essential after coal, is, to speak 
rhetorically, an almost untouched field. No one knows to- 
day what the potentiality of iron ore to the east of the Volga 
may not be. Shortly before the war one district after another 
wa:> being discovered; the northern Swedish field was found 
to extend far eastward into Lapland, and as late as 1913 new 
fields were discovered. As to the Siberian opportunities, 
they may be anything at all-hardly anything is yet known. 
You have a whole continent undiscovered. 
The wealth of what was once Russia in 1Iangan:s
 is 
equally remarkable. Before the war the mass of the export 
was already sent to the German Empire; indeed, the mines 
were already largely German owned. If the Central Euro- 
pean State of which we speak, remains in existence, the whole 
of this essential will be ultimately under Prussian control. 
The Caucasus, the Urals and the district of Nikipol in South 
Russia, but particularly the first of the three, are the main 
sources of supply. But there are other fields opening up 
further west, notably upon the frontiers of Poland. 


The Oil Industry 


Lastly, of course, there is the oil industry with which every- 
one is familiar. But upon this essential piece of modern supply 
there is no need to elaborate. The point is perfectly simple 
and has become a commonplace with all educated people 
since the development of petrol traffic. All the supply of 
Europe is Gali:ldn, Roumanian or Russian, with a trifle 
German. It is either under the direct control of what has 
now become the Great Central State or, including the 
Caucasus, under what will indirectly be controlled by 
it if it remains in existence It is notoriously i TlPossible 
to estimate the future expansion of this particular form 
of proJu:tion, nothing is m9re dependent upon chance 
eitht'r for its discovery or for its rate of exhaustion. \Ve 
cannot even calculate as well upon this matter as we can upon 
coal, though it is notoriou'i that the calculations ma Ie with 
regard to cml have been upset by experience.' If Central 
Europe survives, if the German unbeaten continues to enregi- 
ment the Slav, to overshadow the Balkans and Scandinavia, 
and to hold the gates of the inland seas, not only will he con- 
trol the direction of those oil fields, but he will have his hand 
on the doors by which oil can reach other dominions than his 
own. 
On all thi" first point, the immense undeveloped field lying 
open for whoever shall acquire the political power to exploit 
it, there is no discussion. It is a commonplace of modern 
political economics in which men only differ as to their degree 
of knowledge and upon which \\'estem politicians only ditIer 
in the degree of the vividness with which they see the coming 
change. 
But on the second point-the point that this vast coming 
economic power will be used adversely to the \Yest and es- 
pecially to Britian--there is considerable debate, and it is the 
doubt upon this probably which will most confuse, dday and 
render impotent what should be our fixed national determina- 
tion, to prevent such a State from ari<;ing. 
There are two theories on matters of this kind, the debate 
between which has grown wearisome during the last few 
years. 
There is the fundamental Free Trade theory that your 
neighbour s increase of wealth can always, if you treat it 
pioperly, be made a source of increase to yourself. There 
is the Protectionist theory that this statement is not univer- 
sally true or even nearly so, but that even under the blind 
action of its change, without political purpose behind it, the 
increasing wealth of one district may mechanically involve 
the decline of another. 
I certainly do not propose to reopen that threadbare debate 
in these columns. I t concerns economics as a science rather 
than international politics, but what I think can be shown, 
what is indeed obvious and only requires reiteration to obtain 
universal assent, is that a competing economic power, if it be 
deliberately used with a political aim-whether we think 
that åim wise or unwise in economics-is an adverse force 
as much as is a hostile anny or restrictive conditions of climate. 
Look forward some years and see this new Central State 
at work wh
n German capital and organisation have deve- 
loped the minrral re"ources of what was once Russia, and 
what is still Po''lnd and the Baltic Coast; its forestry regu- 
laris.:d ; its hitherto undeveloped mines prospected and 
exploited. You have, it is clear. a great increase in the world's 
wealth, and a market which, if it is open, enriches you if you 


ca
 trade with it. You have people producing new things 
whIch they can now exchange against your products which 
some years before they had nothing to exchange and there- 
fore could not take your products. In general, there is more 
wealth in the world, and you, in the distant \\ cst, though once 
an enemy in the field, indirectly get your share in this ex- 
pansion. There is apparent cont1ict between your interests 
and those of the new producers when you only consider some 
particular trade in which they have become your com- 
peti
or
. But take the national we
lth as a whole, and if you 
speClahse upon what you can produce best, while vour former 
e'!eJ?Y similarly specialises upon what he can pioduce best, 
hIS mcrease in wealth is all to your advantage as well as to his 
own. 


A Fundamental Error 


It is clear that this general statement, which would have 
been subscribed to by all or nearly all our politicians of the 
Victorian era, depends, even if you grant its main theory to be 
true (and that is debatable) upon one fundamental con- 
dition, which is that the inCle.lse of production in your new 
country will be guided by the self-interest of individuals or 
groups of individuals; by the desire of the merchant; of the 
manufacturer for enrichment, untrammelled by political 
direction of his State. But supposing that political direction 
to exist, supposing, no matter how foolish we may think it of 
him to act so, that the foreign statesman delicerately inter- 
feres with this natural operation of exchange and concei,'es 
that an artificial hindrance to your entry into his markets 
will be of ultimate value to him, certainly in political and 
military strength and possibly in economic strength as well. 
\Vhat then? Supposing the great new resources are used 
during peace with a hostile poli ical intention as weapons 
are used during war? It is clear that wi h your enemy 
(granting for the moment that he is such in intention) pos- 
sessed of new economic power, that power will be to your 
disadvantage. It can be used to your disadvantage in four 
ways. 
First: By planning to destroy within your boundaries 
some form of production which you can with difficulty replace; 
on which you have specialised and on which you will remain 
better than he, but on which he will refuse to accept the advan- 
tage you offer him, preferring your ruin, 
Secondly, he can artificially stimulate with the same object 
competition in neu ral markets. 
Thirdly, he can, perhaps; if his economic circumstances arè 
fa,'ourabl ;, acquire a mOllopoly in certain kinds of production 
-th,' k.ey industries uFon which all the rest depends, and he 
can therefore at any critical moment chosen by himself 
paralyse your economic power without hurting his own. 
Fourthly, he can withhd'ld or supply necessaries such as 
food-which last point may be regarded as only a sub-section 
of the one before. 
The debate reallv runs, therefore, not upon ec.nomic theory 
but upon our judgment with regard to two sets of facts: 
The one derr:ons:rable because it is geot;raphi.:al, the other 
pulitical and dependmt on opinion. Would th. new State 
so erected be in a gèo6"raphical p03ition to exercise this pres- 
sure against it? If it were in such a p03itio.l ,,,olld it choose 
to exercise that pressure in spite of the sectioaal harm that 
might be dOi1e to portions of its subjects? 
Un th' first of these' judgme nts there can be no doubt. 
The great Central State controlild by Prussia would, 
o far 
as gLOgraphical circumstance alone is ccncernld, be in a 
FO ;itiO.I to exercise mortal pressure uron all the \Vestern 
countries and particularly upon Great Britain. The oil sup- 
plies of Europe and a great part of those of the world; much 
th
 most of the coal supplies, a very great portion of the wheat 
supplies and of the supply of wood; the great ma ses of the 
iron ore of Europe, \\ ould be under its COi1trol. As against 
this it is pointed out that the command of the tropics and 
theref Ire of products neCf"isary to modern civilisation, and not 
obtainable in Europe, might remain with tho.;e who at present 
have superiority by sea. But ,\Îth the power of production 
such a.. a more or less united Central State would have, Wf 
cannot believe that it would permanently 1 'ave the balance 
unredressed. At the expense of another war, to which it could 
come far better armed than we, or more probably, at the 
expense only of a threat, it would secure its own tropical 
supply. 
Meanwhile, we have the capital point upon which m much 
insistence ha.. been laid befL re now in these columns, the 
 e.v 
State would control the two narrow gates into the Baltic 
and the Black Sea. It could shut or open those gates at wilL 
The second conditional judgment is a judgment in folitical 
motive. Here there is no p03itive proof available. \Ve are 
not talking of a material condition which can be measured 
and which all when it is presented will admit; nor of a past 
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thing on which evidence is obtainable; we are talking of a 
tt'ndency or frJ.m
 of mind. 
Would Prus:;ia, acting as the master of this great com- 
bim.tio,l, direct its supp03ed and increa ;ing new e.:ono.11Ìc 
power to our destructio.1. or would she not? 
In my o;>inion, an opinion b'.lsed upol} the acti?n of t
at 
State for 200 years, and especIally upon her actlOn durmg 
the present \\ar, she would. There are th03e-they are 
numerous and many of them well informed and travelled- 
who say sh' would not. And the issue lies, not between 
t/:e two hypotheses. one of wh ch can be eliminated by trial 
and error, but between two judgments of what our present 
enemy is now and \\Ïlllater be. 
Those who think that this new and enormom economic 
power will not be directed against Britain in any hmtile fashion, 
use two kinds of argument. They say first, that popular 
feelings-what are olten called" democratic conditions"- 
will govern the future of this as of other States, and that under 
such conditions freedoì1 of exchange will be th. rule, and at 
any rate a dÆberately planned and proloaged econo:nic war 
imp03sible, and they add that in normal tunes, when actual 
armed hostility is not to be reckoned with, no econo:nic plan 
of preference tariff, and Govern:nent protected trusts can do 
more than diminish the economic advantage you enjoy wh-::n 
any competitor is himself increasing in wealth. 
Secondly, they say that a new Great State of this kind, 
though it existed oa a different scale from the old, would 
necessarily come into play, not only as a competitor, but also 
as a consumer. 
Tnere are a few who would add a third argument, to wit, 
that Prussia has never had hostile intention, political or 
economic, and that our present mood towards her is irrational. 
But this last body, very numerous before the war, has been 
rendered by the events of the last four years almost negligible. 
Now of the two main arguments, the first is certainly 
sound: But then it is equivalent to a denial that the new 
Central State will come into being at all. If what are called 
(a little loosely) " democratic" conditions, real autonomy, real 
national expressiJn, and th
 refu3al of th
 mJ.';s of the people 
to be organised and disciplined from above comes into being 
in Central Europe-all that is equivalent to the break up of 
Prussia. Whether it takes place through a defeat of the 
Prussian military machine or by an internal disintegration, 
in either case, what has been kno\\n as Prussia for the now 
two hundred years of its expansion, would cease to exist, 
and with it there would cease to e"\.ist the hostile plan and 
intent, the motive of conquest and domination directed alwaY3 
again
t the principal' rival of the moment, and to-day chiefly 
ag.Ünst ourscl. es. 
But I may point out that this argument begs the question. 
When we talk of a new Central State, of its danger to us, we 
presuppose a peace by negotiation which leaves Prussia in 
existence; we are showing why such a I eace would be fatal 
to us and all that we say of the Central State is said in that 
connection. \\ïth Prussia defeated by those whom she 
challenged from without, or by thme whom she has oppressed 
from within, th.:re is no matter for debate. The Central 
State now in process of erection will dissolve. We shall 
have in its place separate free nations with whom, of course, 
our commerce could be conducted on the normal lines of the 
pa.'it. 
The second argument that political hostility is never com- 
pletely, SUCCt ;sful in the economic field, and that it only 
,limini3he; but cannot extinguish our share in the new 


The Curve of 


M DC H the most important news of the week is contained in 
the statement of Sir Eric Geddes to representatives of the 
Associated Press of .\m
rica in the course of an interview 
and published in the British Press last Saturday. It 
contains concrete pieces of information which are of the 
highest value in guiding public opinion at this moment. And 
it gives us one 01 the very few oPI-ortunities for calculation 
(the only foundation of any sound military judgment) which 
we have had for som
 mo,lths past. 
Until the co,nplt:!te dissolution of the Russian State and our 
l'qually complete assurance that it had ceased to be the 
principal factor in all, jLdg nent upon the war was the p03sible 
calculation 01 IllUI and material. 
The war until that catastrophe was a siege, and a siege is 
ah\ay calculable by numbers, 
o long as thp 
tate of sil'o
 is 
maintainld, In the (',>",ential element of !>ca co:nmunic,Ltion 
there \\a-, LO seriou..; folctor of disturbancL in the calculatio 1. 
The German authorities d 'cid...d to break \\ ith all Euro.->eoln tra- 
dition and to institute ir.di...criminate murd...r at spa much at .he 
.same time as that in which the break up of what was forerly 


weJ.lth creJ.tej, <;eems to mp based too mu:h upon the past, 
anl even so it dJes not suffi.:iently allow for the very last 
frUIts of Pru3:;ian p,Æcy just before the war. It is true that 
th
 great expJ.nsion of German wealth under Pru'i,;ian direc- 
tion, which was the m3.rk of tho forty years before the war, 
thJu.jh its international benefit to us was restricted by tdriffs 
and trusts, political subsidy and the rest of it,could not pr
- 
vent a corresp,mding incru.se upon our side which was itself 
very great, and was only dimini->h
d or intercepted, not 
destroyed, by the artificial arr IIlgement of our nval. But 
those who argu
 thus forget, as it seems to me, first that they 
were dealing \\ ith only one still isolated 
ow
r and not with 
what the New State would be, the bulk of EurJpe. Next, that 
this power, though formidable, had not brought direct military 
pressure to bear upon rivals as it now has and can; had not 
com
 'lIed them, as it could nO\\ if undefe.lted, to enter into 
favourable economic relations with it. or to suffer its economic 
domination. Lastly, they forget that in the final stJ.ges of 
the op2ration before the war, when the system was beginning 
to bear fruit, there had already appeared very disquieting 
things which boded ill for the future. Certain key industries 
have passed into the hands of a rival who might be an enemy; 
certain essentials to trade and even to life h.ld been pemlitted 
to pass to him also. 
In other words, we cannot argue as tu the hostile econumic 
power of a great Central European State in the future from 
the analogy of Germany between her first Protectionist move- 
ment in the e..arly 90's and some such date as 190-1-, when her 
intentions were beginning to be unmasked. \\'e must argue 
from premises of far greater power upon her part, and we 
must bear in view the difference between the maturity of a 
plan and its period of incubation:. Prussianised Germany 
had by its increase in wealth, it is true, also added to the 
weJ.lth of others, but towards the end of the process, and 
before the war the hostile direction and intent of all this hold 
begun to be felt. With a Prussianised Central Europe you 
would have a very great increase in scale of this hostility, an 
action more mature and an action supported by the incalcul- 
able effect of proved military superiority. 
This argument is virtually that the Prussian State would 
not be strong enough to control the commercial system; 
that the separate needs or desire; of the merchant and the 
manufacturer would over-ride the central purpose of the State. 
It mJ.Y be so. It may be that the vast territorial eÀtent 
alone of this new State, its highly differing parts, its great 
accession of Slav blooj, would prove too much for the ex- 
pansion of Prussia and would re-act against and weaken 
what h3.s hitherto been the continually increasing strength of 
the Central Directing force. One cannot tell. But the 
analogy of history is against such a supposition. Prussia 
has not only m3.intamed her character as she expanded, 
but has intensified it. 
To take one test. The breaches of international law and 
th2 outrages agJ.mst international morals, which are 
characteristic of Prùssian war hav(' been employed to far 
greater lengths in the last four years than they were carried 
in 1870-71, and in 1870-71 they were carlÌed to greater lengths 
than Prussia had ever carried them before that date. 
As for the conception that Prussia herself will suffer some 
sort of conversion without either defeat or revolution seems 
to be hardly worth while to deal with. While the concep- 
tioJ. she was really not hostile to the \Vest or to this country, 
but thJ.t w
 h3.ve sutf
red an illusion upon the matter, may 
s.1fely b
 left to the juj.
m2nt of our fellow citiz
ns to-dJ.Y 


Exaggeration 


Russia began last year. The effect of this new policy upon the 
war-upo.l the calculable factors in the war, especiallv tonnage 
and m),ritiJl
 co 11 l1,mic3.tio'ls, was not fully felt for so:ne 
mo.lths. Especially was its eff
ct upon the civilian conditions 
of this co:mtry at first insignificant-for it is of its nature 
cumulative, and its beginnings, tho:.Igh they indicated what its 
maturity wo:lld be, were of no imm
dl,ttely great effect. What 
the submJ.rine o.fensive might m2an wa:; borne in upon general 
o
inio,l la,t su 11 113r, pretty wdl coincid
ntly with the proof 
th,.o 1.(1 th
 co!l.1p:;
 of th:? RLls,i::m armi

 in th
 sO.lth that 
th
 di"o
utiO'l of th
 Ru,;,in Stat,> und'r it,; pre nt inter- 
natio lJ.l guidlnc(', wa:; fin 11. Th're rem:I.Ïnnd as an Ull- 
kn J ,vn ÍJ.ctor, th' ch1. 1 
, of so 11
 d 'cisive mo Ii 11 
nt uP!);} 
o l
 "id 
 or th' 0,h5 i,l the \V, 
t. "\' 'ith5 sid,' 0 )t.Lin
d a 1\' 
d' i,io 1. Tlr mo. 'm 'nt in · lIld
r., failed in thi, II)J .t....o 
ultim L1dv did th
 tre n ' ld,) 1'; en' n ý blo v in Fri I; !.Lrg 
a; w' _ th
 CJ..)tures in m_l a'ld ';1:1'; and hi';:11 11 to 
us (far m(y critiCJ.l tlnT} th wor.,: in Fland
r" tv ;r ,y) 
as w L:; th ' w,1OL 0 "ratio 1, 
\s a result the pO
itiO,l upon which the pre",",l
 ',
..l:- _. "rI 
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might be thus summarised: 
(I) In the East the enemy had obtained a decision. The 
military machine of the R
sian Empire, partly through the 
enemy's o\\n victories, partly through the betrayal of the 
Allied cause by international agents, had been put out of 
action. 
(2) On the West neither party had succeeded, though 
both had in different fields come near to arriving at a decision. 
(3). The exhaustion of toth parties in Europe had proceeded 
to an extreme degree. The original conscript belligerent 
Powers, France, Austria-Hungary and the German Empire 
had suffered definitive losses, that is, had lost men per- 
manently by death, capture, \\ounds, etc., which had reduced 
them nearly to exhaustion, but with this difference that the 
Central Empires had been relieved of pressure upon the East 
and could thereby reinforce themselves upon the West against 
Italy and France during 1918 by perhaps a sixth or a fifth of 
the forces hitherto retailed for Western work-counting 
value as well as numbers. 
(4) The Powers not originally conscript or not originally 
belligerent were also heavily hit though not in the same degree. 
Great Britain had 10.>t a proportion of her Fopulation very 
much less than any of the Powers just mentioned, but on the 
other" hand she was largely maintaining the supply of the 
whole Alliance, she was maintainirg almost entirely its 
maritime co-nmunicatioi1s and her :lorces were \..idely dis- 
persed, including as they necessarily d:d Asiatic as well as 
European activities. Italy had just received a blow of the 
mmt severe 
ind co:npellillg immEdiate reinforcement from the 
French and fro:n the British. 
(5) The American effort was beginning to d
velo?, but oily 
beginning. It wO:.dd be of great strength before the er,d of 
1918, but the initial period of organisation and training had 
barely co:ne to an end, while there remained the uncertain 
factor of transport over so great a distance of sea. 


Essëntial Communications 


Under such circumstances the pivot of the mo-nent was the 
situation of the submarine offensive. That offensive, if it 
could do what the enemy claimed for it, would win the war in 
three conwrging fashions. It \..ould n:ore and more paralyse 
the maritime communications of the West which, \\Ïth 
England as the main base of supply, were the essEntial com- 
munications. They were also the essential communications 
from the fact that the Allies were working on outer lines 
from the Ægean to the Korth Sea, which outer lines were 
mainly maritime in their communication. 
Ke\t the submarine offensive hampend the civilian supply, 
and therefore threatenEd the civilian n:oral of all the Western 
Powers, but especially of Great Britain. Lastly the sub- 
marine offensive was expected by the enemy almost to neutral- 
ise the American effort, which could only be exercised over 
three thousand miles of open water. 
Of these three converging effects of the submarine offensive 
upon which the enemy had banked, the secord was the 
chief. The real issue has been for 
o-ne months past, and will 
remain for wme months to come, whether theø-er;emv can so 
hamper civilian life in this country as to affect the "po:itical 
discipline of the British and produce a demand for surrender. 
That such a policy, however severe the strain \\ould be in 
the long run fatal to this country, has been the constant 
thesis of these columns. But what we had to consider in 
practice was r.ot only the power of organisation and ,uscipline 
which our 
ocietv might show, but the real measure of what 
the enemy could do to undermine that di-,cipline by his 
interference with supply, and especially with food. 
Now Sir Eric Geddes tells us in this pronouncement which 
he has published to the world three very important and 
definite truths, or at any rate judgments, made by a man who 
is alone in poss{'ssion of all the facts. 
The first of these is that the submarines are beir.g sunk as 
fast as Germany can build them. He puts it in one phrase, 
.. The submarine is held. ,. 
The second is that we are at the present moment building 
merchant ships at a higher rate ev{'n than was the record of 
1913, and that before the end of the present year we shall 
double the rate of to-day. 
The it ird fact which he has divulged I find of particular 
interest because it is exactly parallel to what I have myself 
noticed in f( gard to the German figures of their losses by land 
in the many careful and exact estimates which I published 
in this p:.l?
r ov
r a periol of more than two years. 
Sir Eric Ge des tells us that he keeps a curve representing 
what he calls .. the factor of exaggeration" in the German 
official statements of V-boat results. and that this factor is 
increasir:g in our fa\ our. 
There are four main curves. The curve of construction of 
live shipping; the curve of construction of merchant shipping; 


the curve of sinking of German submarines, and the curve 
representing the" factor of exaggeration" just mentioned. 
The first curve is flattening, the other three are steepening. 
and therefore all four movements are in our favour. 
What Sir Eric Geùdes calls" the factor of German exaggera- 
tion .. is the diHerence l etween the real 1 onnage sunk, which 
we exactly know, and the German published estimates. It 
i
 clear that there will always be a certain margin of exaggera- 
tIon due to the fact that the enemy c::<, n only tell the precise 
tonnage of a ship when he kr:ows all atout the particular 
ves-e.l which he is sinking-in rrost cases he can only estimate 
her size at a guess and kr.ows neither her name nor her register. 
The commander of the submarine will, of course, give the best 
figures which a rea
onable guess will allow, and therefore the 
German official figures will a!.. ays be 
omewhat larger than the 
truth even when there is no deliberate intention to falsify. 
But, as was Fointed out in these columns when the statistics 
of German Army losses were being analysed rr.onth after 
month. from .the summer of 1915 to the summer of 19 1 7, 
the
e IS a dehberate Ger
a,n Folicy of exaggeration which 
begms to work whenever thmgs go less well than the authorities 
had promised their public. It is a natural development and 
coincides with what one would expect. In the case of the 
armies it probably took the form of getting as many" doubt- 
fuls .. as Fossible in this-men of whom it was not ab
olutely 
certain whether they were primners or dead or only tem- 
porarily missing, of leaving them unmentioned as long as 
possible and mor' and more unmentioned for good and all. 
Later it too!{ the form of not mentioning those who broke down 
or died away from the armies; later it took the form of de- 
liberate suppression altocie her. The worse thing
 got the bigger 
became the margin between the truth and theofhcial pronounce- 
ment. 
Of course we had not precise figures of the truth to 
guide us, like the figures of tonnage lo.>t by sU'lma rine activity. 
But we had numerous murces of information, the one checking 
the other (\\ith many of which such as municipal statistics 
and hosrital statistics, ar:d "rolls of honour" the enemy 
kindly provided us) which gave us our re.ults within a com- 
paratively small margin of error; and we know positively 
that what Sir Eric Geedes has called in the case of the sea 
" the curve of German exaggeration " increased in the case 
of the land exactly as it seems to have done in the case of the 
submarines. 
An interesting aÍ1d conclusive example was quoted in these 
columns not quite a year ago. At one and the same mo'nent 
independent examination concluded the total number of Ger- 
man military dead to be af out one million 3.Ild three-quarters : 
the German authorities informed the Amei-ican Ambassador 
that it was hardly a million and a halt, and the German official 
lists were still publishing just under a million. 
I fake this statement upon the" curve of exaggeration" 
to be the most important of all the important statements made 
in Sir Eric Geddes's publication of last Saturday. 


H. BELLO:::: 


In the course of the deliberations at Bre&t-Litovsk, Baron von 
Kühlmann asled for an e"planation regarding the relations be- 
tween the Caucasus and the Petrograd Government. M. Trotsky 
replied: "The Caucasus Army is under the command of superior 
officers who are absolutely devoted to the Counçil of People's 
Commissioners. This was confirmed some two weeks ago at the 
general congress of delegates on the Caucasian front." 
The Pravda of Petrcgrad contained recently an order from 
Trotskv di
missing v.ithout pension ßnd the right to re-enter 
Govet'r.ment service the Russian diplomatic representatives in 
Engand, Japan, the L"nited States, Italy, China, Spain, France, 
Sweden, Holland, Switzerland, Portugal, and other States, as 
well as the Consular Agents and the Consuls-General in. the 
same countries, for ha"ing failed to resrond to the invitation to 
work under the Soviet Gm'emroent on the platform adopted by 
the second All-Russian Congress of the Soviets. 
The Kb"/nische Volkszeitzmg, in an article on the rejection by 
Australia of ccmpulsory military ser-:iCf":, says, th.a
 it com.es at a 
very inopportune time for Great Bntam, comCldmg as It does 
with Russia's defection and just when the Entente has need of 
new troops in the light of the forthcoming German o
ensive. 
Great Britain has nothing left bu t to make up the deficit out of 
ber own resources. "This means a further withdrawal of men from 
industry which wiII still further weaken Great Britain's position. 
This, hõ,
ever, it adds, will not be the only political result. The 
Australian decision must inevitably have a detrimental effect 
on the whole British Empire. From the first there was no great 
inclination to comply with British wishes regardin
, milita
y 
senice. It is not to be supposed that the other DommiOns \\111 
take much trouble alout questions of military sen ice. This 
applies especially to. Canada. Here, indeed, the law has been 
adopted, but the minority is very strong, and has ?eclar
d t
at 
it v.iII not obey. There IS no doubt that the CanadIan mmonty, 
which is composed of the French-Canadians, will be contrmed 
in their intentions by the decision of the Commonwealth." 
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The T\vo Blockades: 


Men, women of the working class, there is no time to lose 
after the horrors and sufferings we have undergone. A new 
and frightful disaster threatens our I?eople-yes, ev:en the 
\\hole of humanity. Only a peace \\lthout annexatlons or 
indemnities can save us, and the hour has come when you 
must raise your voice for such a peace. At this moment 
the Gennan people must, by means of powerful demon- 
strations, manifest its will to finish the war.-PampWet 
published january 10th in Berlin, signed by Bernstein, 
Brand, Cohn, Dittmann, Hease, Ledebour, Vagth err , Hers- 
feld, and other leaders 
A crowd of some 200,000 advanced on Thursday morning 
towards, Charlottenberg, where it vehemently demonstrated 
witn cnes of .. Peace and bread."-The Amsterdam Tyd, 
February 1st. 
Hen Dittman has been arrested for attempting to speak at a 
meeting of strikers.-Cologne Gazette. 
Seven Berlin factories have been placed under martial law 
by the Chief Commander of the l\Iark of Brandenburg. He 
has also ordered the strikers to resume '\\-ork at latest by 
seven in the morning of l\Ionday next, failing which they will 
be punished according to military discipline.-Central News. 
\\nen they realised that the whole of the importations for 
civilian purposes were practically stopped they would see that 
shortage could not be avoided.-Lord Rhondda. 
The submarine is held. . . . the sinkings of merchant 
ships have now been reduced to a level lower than before 
Germany cast aside all restraint... But we must 
have more ships. Submarine destruction still 
exceeds production. . American participation in the 
"'ar must inevitably make large demands on merchant 
shipping, and yet we must strive at the same time to keep 
up \\ ith the demands of the Allied annies and with the vital 
necessities..of the European civil populatioo. 
-Sir Eric Geddes. 
Taking all the homeward bound ocean convoys since the 
inception of the system in the r::.lddle of last year 14,180,041 
gross registered tons of shipping have been convoyed. with 
a loss of 1.44 per cent.-Sir L. Chiozza Money. 
The submarine . substituted the literally invisible 
" for the virtually invisible torpedo boat. But while 
no new principle was aüded, a means so far more effective 
was substituted, that naval thinkers and writers at once 
perceived that the logical development of the submarine 
would convert Aube's guerre de course from a dream to a 
working theory."-LAND & WATER, january 24th, 1918. 
\\no were the naval thinkers and writers ",ho so clearly 
foresaw what is happening to-day, and why did they not warn 
the Admiralty of the peril that was looming ahead?". . 
V-boat piracy was an entirely unlooked for development 
and we venture to doubt ",hether it came more as a surprise 
to the Admiralty than to those naval thinkers and writers who 
are now so wise after the event.-Naval and JIJilitary Record, 
january 30th. 


Sea-Power in Actíon 
T HESE extracts from the press of last week 
seem to convey, in a manner that is at once 
dramatic and unmistakable, certain elementary 
truths about the facts of the war and the state 
of mind of people looking on at it. Perhaps 
the first of them is, that we can now no longer doubt that the 
Allied blockade has brought about such a stringency in Germany 
and Austria, that the peoples of both countries are sick and 
weary of war and its privations, and are shamelessly clamorous 
for peace. That they have made themselves heard is curiously 
striking, for the obstacles to their combining for any form of 
protest, overt or otherwise, have always appeared so great 
to observers here, that it seemed more likely that they would 
prefer to die of hunger, than risk the perils that face mutineers. 
For to a military government the rebellious seamen at Riel 
and the recalcitrant munition makers in Berlin are equally 
guilty of the crime of mutiny, a crime which Germany can 
generally deal with in a simple and fatal way. Perhaps 
the most surprising part of the present situation is that one 
member only of the Reichstag has been arrested, and 
that the enforcement of a state of siege was postponed till 
last Monday. Indeed, the deliberation of the authorities 
may well be the strongest evidence of the gravifv of the 
situation they had to face. In any event it is the improbable 
that has happened. The German workman has become 
articulate-an<'\. there is no mistaking the meaning of his 
cry. It is simply that what neither sea nor land power could 
achieve by fighting, sea power alone has achieved by the mere 
static pressure of blockade. 
This civil populat:ons of the chief enemy countries are then 
i
 the initial stage of disintegration-exac1!ly the result pre- 
dicted of blockade in modern conditions. The weapon that 
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for six months we would not use at all and then, for another 
twelve, handled so gingerly, has proved, when all is said, 
the most effective in our armoury. The thing has happened 
so exactly according to calculation, that one is left wondering 
whether the further historical precedent will follow, and the 
enemy try to seek relief by a victory at sea. His chances 
of success are obviously small even it he were to bring every 
unit of his sea force into play. For that matter, it is 
. not at all sure that even a single sea victory, could he win it, 
would free the seas for him: For whatever the military 
reserve!> of the Allies, their sea reserves are greater yet. I f the 
High Seas Fleet comes out then, it "ould perhaps be rather to 
rev,vify the moral of a despairing people, than in search of 
material victory that would reverse the sea position. But 
whether hunger and despair drive him to sea battl or not, it 
is certain that the situation leaves the German Higher 
Command with no third alternative to peace or a vigorous 
offensive somewhere. 
The case of Germany and the effect of our blockade upon 
it, naturally give rise to many forms of reflection. The situa- 
tion has a grim humour of its own, when we remember that it 
was Germany that was the first to start the bll ckading game. 
But it has grave warnings for us too, for our own pass is no 
laughing matter. It is clear from Lord Rhondda's state- 
ments that, for the next eight months, while we shall not be 
brought to Germany's extremity we shall unquestionably be 
brought far lower in food supply than the most pessimistic 
of us feared. We . must see to it then that we find some 
appeal-as effective for the ne\.t eight months as has been 
military discipline amongst the enemy peoples for the last 
eighteen-that will make the people of this country under 
the impending tri;tl preserve their moral dignity. 
The paradox that Germany, the first Power to threaten 
blockade by seá, should be the first to find its results intoler- 
able, is, however, not the only one of the situation. For just 
as Lord Rhondda is telling us that meat importation for 
civilian purposes have ceased altogether, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty is cheering us with a welcome confinnation of the 
news that the submarine is held, and that we have 'brought- 
and can presumably keep--the losses by submarine qelo,\ the 
level at which they stood before the ruthless campaign began 
a year ago. How this result has been achieved is further 
explained by Sir Leo Chiozza-:\Ioney. The convoy system, so 
long declared to be impracticable, was tentatively inaugurated 
in the middle of last summer, and six months experience shows 
that a bare I! per cent. of tonnage is lost when the most 
obvious-if only because the sole-measure of protecting it 
is adopted. But we must go hungry because it was adopted 
too late, and 700 or 800 ships lost that could have been saved. 
and because the replacement of shipping-not that destroyed 
by submarine, but that taken for military and naval purposes 
at the very beginning of the war-was nQt undertaken as a 
national effort, until more than a year after the necessity for 
such action had been pointed out. 
So, after all. those who have maintained from very early 
days that Great Britain's share in the war should have been 
primarily her sea share; that an immediate and relentless 
siege would have been of more effect than the utmost possible 
military effort; and that, from at latest December 1914, our 
first business after enforcing blockade \\ as to prepare the. 
material and organisation for rebutting the enemy's effort on 
the same lines, were not so far \\Tong. The tragedy of the 
situation has been not merely that these policies were not 
followed earlier: but that there was no possibility of their even 
being understood, until the whole structure of our naval 
administration had been utterly transformed. It \\ould be 
the last and greatest of our misfortunes, were any spirit of 
re-action now to lead to the undoing of the revolution in our 
sea administration and sea policies that have been brought 
about in the last six months. Perhaps there is no danger of 
any such reaction taking place. But it is ob, ious that the 
complete transformation of the Admiralty, begun in 11ay 
1917 and completed within the last month, has shocked 
and disgusted many old and faithful supporters of that de- 
partment as it used to be, and @f the men that for the last 
fifteen years have controlled it. Of this disgust there are 
many evidences. The passage I quote abovt, from the best 
and ablest of Service publications, is only one of many proofs 
that a majority of those interested in naval policy see little 
more in what has happened than a light-hearted, irresponsible 
and unjust dismissal of one after another of their old 
favourites. It is, of course, very- unfortuqate when men, for 
nearly a generation, marked for the highest commands, have 
oucceeded to them in war, and then have to make way. for 
others, either because war has taken a course for which they 
were unprepared, or because they themselves have exhausted 
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their best physical and mental energies iri serving their country 
L
 fü;- the n :1.1 test came. :\len hke this do not rise to the 
head of their profession "itLout fO;; sing excertional gifts 
and rare ptr,onalities. The\' command affectIOn no le
s 
than rec;pect, and they inspin' 100'alties that make theIr 
admire rs 
ensitivl' to any lack of honour to their hero:s. 
The prestigL of such men is an invaluable asset when 
thev arc in command. But it becomes an almost incalcu- 
labÍe dang! r when thev faiL The reason is that their fo'lo-.vers, 
profe""io:1al no le

 than lay, are blinded by devotion and 
cannot realise that failure has occurred. 
A man of the highest rank, whoje long, faithful and dist.in- 
guished services makes him to many a sort of personification 
of the navy he has co:nmand'd, is---quite unexpe
tedlv by 
tho.; who helieve in him-relieved of his office or his com- 
mand and his task handed on to another. Tho;;e who are 
unable to see that a new situation calls for a new system, new 
methods of work. a new organisation, fail also to realise that 
the new mechanism must be handled and directed by new men. 
And if, as was the case with our navy, the chief command 
ashore as well as the highest fo;;ts in the sea commands had 
for half a generation been monofolised by men of O:1e C07J.- 
plexion of thought, it necessarily follows that the new men 
called in after the re"olution must have less reputation, less 
distinguished services, less experience than those that are dis- 
placed. It is, then, only natural that the partisans of the 
dispossessed should burst out into praise of their heroes, and 
decry the injustice of their supercession. But they adopt a 
rhetorical method to \"hich there is no reply, for the defenders 
of the new system cannot retaliate by criticism of the old 
leaders. It is, ho.vever, legitimate to criticise the old methods 
and a word of reply to the Naval and 111 ilitary Record will not 
be out of place. 
The passage which I have quoted above gives the point of 
the attack on the present writer. The case set up as to our 
former naval administrations-one must supfose both pre- 
war and after the war-until the ruthless campaign finally 
begln a year ago, is that at each stage the employment of 
submarine against trading ships came, and rightly came, as a 
complete surprise. The Admiraltv had never been warned 
and therefore had no reasons to anticipate the event. In any 
event I am completely "'Tong in s
ying that .. naval writers 
and thinkers" at once realised the import of the submarine 
as giving reality to Aube's theory of' the glterre de course. 
Aube, it. \
iH be remembered, was not merely in his day the 
most bnlhant and famous of French writers on naval war. 
!':lot. many yea
s aft
r his historic prophecy that the ruthless 

mk
ng of tradmg ShIpS was the form which naval war would 
mevltably take in the future, he became Minister of Marine 
in Fra

e. His.prophecy was published just at the time when 
the BntIsh pubhc was bemg awakened by the late 1\1r. William 
Stead to the serious deficiencies in material of the British 
fleet. Never before had the public mind been so stirred on the 
subject of sea power. \\'hen Aube became Minister, the 
P?litical rivalry 
etween France and England was at its 
hIghest, and the mterest created by Stead in the Navy was 
being fed by the epoch-making volumes by Ma:han that were 
!low following one up(')n the other year by year. So awake 
mdeed was the British Admiralty to the novelty of Aube's 
theory of war, that we embraced and followed for many years 
a policy in shipbuilding essentially unsound, and excusable 
only on the ground that the French had begun it. I allude, 
of course, to the policy of building armoured cruisers. It 
wa;; o.n these. and the torpedo that Aube relied to bring Great 
Bntam low In war. A more scientific study of the subject 
show

 the fallacy of the armoured cruiser theory, but 
not hi. we had followed it for more than fifteen years. The 
weakness of Aube's torpedo theory was that the boats of his 
day were neither fast nor sea-worthy enough to make 
the menace reaL Indeed, it was not till about 1906 that 
even 
he submarine put this theory on a new basis. And it 
was In 1907 that Commander, now Commodore, Murray 
Sueter published his admirable work on under-water war. 


The Second Warning 
Already by this time the cruising and sea-keeping capacity 
of the submarine had gone far beyond what was dreamed 
. of when Aube had the first of these boats under his fostering 
care as head of the French Navy. And the Commodore set 
out in his book in very unmistakable fashion that, barbarous 
as 
 ruthle
s attac
 on trade would be, yet there was no 
ObVlOUS anhdote to It. He went as far as so junior an officer 
could, to indicate to his superiors that the problem was one 
that . 
aUed !or analysis and .e.xp
riment. That transports, 

urutlO.n ships ;;nd fleet am(}h;
.nes were fair game for the 
s
bman.ne captam, he set out Wlthout any eva ion at all, nor 
did he sug
est h?w the commander. of the under-water ship 
could po;;slbly, sImply by a hasty Inspection of their hulls 
distinguish between one kind of merchant ship and another: 


It surely was an obvious inference that anything he thought 
suspect it wOlùd be his duty to destroy. By 1907 then, there 
was all the warning on this subject that any vigilant admini- 
stration could po;;sibly desire. Of published writing on the 
subject, I know of nothing between Commodore Sueter's 
book and Sir Percy Scott's letter. \Hitten in January 1914 
and published six months later. 
In a measure, however,- all this justification of my state- 
ment is reallv beside the mark. A naval administration 
equipped to anticipate the developments of future war really 
shoald not be d:òpendent upon chance published warnings. 
When the Admiralty is publicly criticised, it is quite usual 
for those who defend it to tell the discontented to hold their 
peace. on the ground that the Admiralty alone knows all the 
facts and can judge rightly of the situation. Well, what is 
sauce for the absolving gome is sauce for the indicting gander. 
The point is not, did naval writers and thinkers warn the 
Admiralty, but were the facts of the situation aild the known 
theories of their application to certain purposes In war such 
that it was the Admiralty's business to be ready for this 
particular form of attack before it came? Looked at in this 
way there can be no possible doubt as to the reply. 


False Prophets 


And now to take this matter one step further. In another 
passage of this editorial, those that have written on naval 
subjects since the war are taunted with the falsifications of 
their prophecies. But it does not occur to the \\Titer that the 
explanation of many of these miscarriages is to be found in a 
certain simplicity of mind not altogether discreditable. One 
at least of the" worst offenders" to whom he so pointedly 
alludes, did inde
 say, in the second month of the campaign, 
that the protection of merchant shipping was far fro;n being 
an insoluble problem, because the trade could be directed into 
narrow and defined channels and these protected just as the 
transport routes had been. The submarines would then be 
compelled to seek their quarries at focal points, where pro- 
perly equipped convoy vessels could deal with them. Two 
months later when the published returns showed that 82 
ships had in four months been submarined in the triangle of 
which a line fro:n a point just west of the Fastnet to the 
centre of St. George's Channel was one side, another south of 
this to a point below the Scillies, and fro-n here back to the 
Fastnet the third, the suggestion that had the trade been 
kept in a narrow path, the problem of making that path 
unassailable, wOlùd have been simple. And he went on : 
The çapacity of the Admiralty to defend the merchant shipping 
seems to depend almost entirely upon possessing an adequate 
number of fast, well-armed patrols. The '"lumber, of course, 
depends upon the area to be patrolled. A system that would 
confine merchant shipping entering or returning from the 
Atlantic to definite routes would reduce that area to one 
fortieth of its present size. It should not be very long before 
a number of destroyers sufficient to patrol such routes should 
be available. I say this because I naturally assume that 
special provision was made for increasing the number of 
destroyers in the first months of the war, when it was seen how 
great a rôle the submarine would play, and that this pro- 
vision was doubled, trebled and quadrupled in December 1st 
when the Germans announced their intention to add murder 
ous piracy to --their other crimes . 
Now both these statements were made in reliance upo:! two 
incontrovertible, and indeed quite obvious, truths. The 
first was that for many months our military traffic to France 
had been carried on without a single casualty, becau
e from 
the first it 'had been conducted upon right lines, and next, 
th2.t past experience of naval war had shown, that it was only 
by CO:Ivoy that trade could be protected when it was Fossible 
for the enemy to get scattered naval force on to the open seas. 
Now when a man says that there is no reason to fear the sub- 
marine campaign, because the enemy's efforts can be frus- 
trated, and says this, on the supposition that what had long 
been a commonplace of naval discussion would be made the 
basis of Admiralty policy, can he really be reproached with 
being a misleading prophet? It surely was not his fault 
that action so dearly elementary as this was not adopted 
until two years after it had been discussed, until ir.deed 
shipping and cargoes to the value of more than, {,I,ooo,ooo.oo > 
sterling had been sent to the bottom. . 
It is of'very little interest to anybody. and certainly not tu 
me, to argue whether on any particular question I or any other 
naval writer was right or wrong two or three years age 
What is of intense interest is that the naval dynasty that wa.. 
incapable of seeing that the convoy system would have saved 
us from the first, was manifestly incapable of carrying on the 
chief command in war. Nor would I have worried the reader 
with these reminders had it not appeared that in some quarters, 
and those far from uninfluential, loyalty to tbis dy
asty might 
work to endanger the new regime. We should be blockheads 
indeed if we went backwarJs now. ARTHUR POLLEN. 
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An outline of the methods adopted by ::\1r. John R. Rathom 
who discovered the network of German plots in America 
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The revelations by 111r. John R. Rathom oj the secret Plots of the Gennan Government in America, 
at the time when the United States 'Was a neutral nfltion, is possibly from first to last the most thrillmg 
story of shrewdness. pertinacity, and conrage which the war has provid.ed outside the heroism of the 
battlefields. Three instances of the cool daring oj 11.1r. Rathon't and Ins aged;; l r related in this 
article, each amusinafy simPle . n its manner of working, but each deman1illg wonderJ ul nerve. 
The time has long p,,(
sed to etpress any Sit prise at the absolute lack oJ prillciþle and of all sense oj 
honesty and honour which his characterised the German Government in its dealings with neutral 
nations. :Vane the less one is astolt1l1ed at the cold-blooded tre.lchery which Count van Bernstorff 
systematical
v practise 1 at Washington Wihich is fully disclosed in these articles-tre
lchery to u'hich 
he would never have dared to lend his hand, had he not been well assured of the Kaiser's sanction. These 
revelations ,will appear from week to 1fJeek in LAND '& \YATER. Next week, J1r. Rathom will tell the 
full story of the connection of the Gelman Embassy in IV asJÚllgton with the sinking oJ the" Lusita .ill." 


J OH
 R. RATHO:\1. Editor of the Providence Journal, 
is the man who discovered and exposed the Germ m plots 
in th
 United S,ates. He is the man who forced the re- 
call of the precious von Pdpen and the notorious Boy-Ed. 
He is the m3.n who unearthed Dr. Heinrich Albert and his 
f.8,ooo,ooo corruption fund and sent him back to Germany. 
He is the man who dis- 
covered and revealed the 
plot to restore Hue ta to 
a German-made dictator- 
ship in Mexico. He is 
the man who proved that 
the Lusitania warning 
was sent out bv the 
German Embassÿ on 
orders direct from Berlin. 
He is the man who ex- 
posed William Jem'Üngs 
Bryan's .. peace at any 
price" interview \\ith 
Dumba. He is the man 
who sent Consul-General 
Boff, at San Francisco, to 
prison for two years for 
conspiracy. He is the 
man who warned the 
Government that the 
Can a d i a n Parliament 
Building at Ottawa was 
to be fired three weeks 
before it was burned by 
German agents. In brief, 
he is the man who (with- ' 
out official authority) 
was for three years the 

yes of A merica, guarding 
it against the treachery 
of the German Govern, 
ment. He has been a 
patriot of the highest 
order in the face, first, of 
early unbelief and ridi- 
cule on the part of Wa-h- 
in:;tcn officials; then of 
slander and abuse on the 
part of the whole pro- 
German element in th
 
United StateS; and, fin- 
ally, of attempts "Upon his 
life by hired assassins. 
': The Providence Journal this morning will say:: "-that 
phras
, familiar to every newspaper reader in the United 
State::;, has been the prefac
 to the exposure of nearly every 
G
rman plot that has bee'! toll to the American public since 
the World War began. l'lerely to m 'ntion all these exposures, 
with the barest outlines of names, dates, aud places involved, 
would require ten or twelve pages of t) pe like this in 
LAND & \VATER. To reprint all the thousands of original 
cablegrams, letters, cheques, photographs and codes on which 
they are based would fill a five-foot shelf of books. 
This mass of data. accumulated in three years of ceaseless 

arch, is stored in triplicate in vaults in Providence, New 


York, and Washington, Copies of every item of it have been 
supplied, as discovered, to the State Department in Washing- 
ton or to some other branch of the An.erican government. It 
is the foundation upon which has been erected the whole 
structure of -\ n2 ica.'s en3rm::ms secH't service, a ld it is 
the cause of the a wakening of the Americ. n p 'ople to the 
hideous m nace of Ger- 
many's cold - blooded 
assaults upon its very 
e'\istence as an indepen- 
dent nation. 
How hds it happened 
that a provincial news- 
paper (it is called .. the 
Rhode Island Bible" in 
its o\\,n territory) has 
been the means of dis- 
closing facts that usually 
are procured only by 
the secret agents of 
governments and kept 
guarded like jewels in the 
most sacred archives of 
1 he State depart ments ? 
I t has happened because 
 
I. John R. Rathom, 
editor of the Jounzal, 
scented from the first 
hour of the war that 
the United States "as 
a world power l.\Ïth world 
wide interests; that one 
of the object" of Ger- 
many's mad ambition 
was to destroy democracy 
the world over, and that 
the cataclysm in Europe 
was no less for America 
than fer Great Britain 
and France the crucial 
test of all history. 
2. Because Mr. Rotham, 
encouraged and financed 
by the owners of his con- 
servative old New Eng- 
land paper, and working 
with the loyal aid of 
a dozen newspaper re- 
porters, beat the German 
secret service at their 
own game a hundred 
times since the war 
began. 
3. Because he had the foresight to have taken down in 
writing and kept on file e, e 'y wireless dispatch sent by the 
great Sayville and Tuckerton Stations since the day war was 
declared in August, 191.}. and the ingenuity to decipher masses 
of these dispatches in code, including thousands of damning 
messages from van Bernstorff, van Papen, Boy-Ed, Dumba 
von Nuber, and scores of nameless others, to the Gennan 
and Austrian Governments. 
4. Because, in his efforts to serve his country, he succeeded 
in getting his own reporters into confidential positions in the 
twelve most important Teutonic headquarters in the United 
States, and received from them almost daily reports and original 
documents covering every phase of German plots and German 


Mr, John R, Rathom 
The Editx of the Providence Journal whose success in unearthing German 
Plots in the United States has made him an International figure 
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propaganda. These men he placed in: 
German Embassy In \Yashington; 
German Consulate-General in New York; 
Austrian Consulate-General in New \'or":; 
German Consulate in Boston; 
\ustrian Consulate in Cleveland; 
German Consulate in New Orleans 
German Consulate-General in Chicago; 
AustJ-ian Consulate-General in Chicago; 
Gl'rm:m Consulate-General in San Francisco; 
Austrian Consulate-General in Philadelphia; 
German Consulate in Denver; 
German Consulate in St, Louis. 
That in the barest outline, is the story. !\Ir. Rat
om 
hims
If is going to tell the details of it in a series of articles 
in LAND & WATER beginning ne"\t \\èek. The purpose 
of this present article is to give some idea of the man 
who did these things. But it may be well to. suggest the 
character ard scrpe of his forthcoming articles by an 
attempt to tell briefly thre
 of his experiences which he 
will not cover in his series. 
. \Yhen the war began in 19Q, most Americans regarded them- 
selves as inten'sted, but aloof, spectators of the most colossal 
drama ever staged in the world's history. That it mi1<'ht co
- 
cern them in their own dearest honour and po"se,,
 ,')ns did 
not for one moment enter their minds. But 31r. l
a'hom 
knew otherwise. He had travelled over nearly the whole 
world-Europe, Africa, China, A
lstrali,!-,. and the ,united 
States. He knew, of old, Germany s ambItiOns; particularly 
its designs upon the :\Ionroe Doctrin
, and its subtle an
 care- 
fully organised propaganda to consolidate thp 
ermans In t?e 
United States for the working out of the Amencan end of Its 
drea'11 of world dominion. Hcn:e, the day war was declared, 
he began to probe German activities in America, knowing 
well that soon they would b2 in 'full play to cause much 
damage. In his search for German plots he placed men in 
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Von P"pen's acc'>unt of expend ture inmrred in a far,reaching in- 
vestigatIOn of Mr. Hathorn's career for the purpo.;e of dls
oYtring 
some vulnera..Jle point in his personal character. 
the Teutonic offices mentioned above. Even now he cannot 
publish how this was done,though he can and will tell the men's 
names that did this dangerous work. Of these, one secured 
--- - - - - - - 
<Zopy.ighted in the V.S A. and Cand.ua by" The World's Work" and 
U1 France by .. Le l\latin .. 
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employment ac; a secretary to von Bernstorff, in the Embassy 
in \\ ashington. , 
Enter now Dr. Heinrich Albert, frpsh from Germany, with 
a letter of creditof[8,'o,ooo in his pocket aEd the a"surance 
of his government that he may have eight millions sterling 
alto
ether-to buy public opinion in the United States, to 
purchase the votes of Congressmen, to procure the murder of 
American citizens working in muniti:m plants, and to do other 
" friendly" acts to\\ anI that neutral Government ar:d its 
unsuspecting people. Dr. Albert landed in New York an
 
registend at the Ritz-Carltoh Hotel. He \\fote at once to Ino., 
Ambassador, Bernstorff, announ'cing his arrival and asking 
for instructions. The Ambassador happened to be taking 
an outing in the .\dirondacks when Dr. Albert's letter reached 
the Embassy. The letter was delivered on Saturday afternoon 
-and the pJstal clerks at the Embassy were habitually gral
ted 
a holiday from Saturday noon to 9 a.m. Mon::lay mormng. 
The Embassy secretaries, however, often stayed at their desks 
on Saturday afternoon; and so it happened th3.t Mr. Rathom'!:J 
man there got the letter, together with others, and without ap- 
parentlv disturbing the envelope, read the contents. Without 
a momënt's hesitation he took the next train to Ì\ew York 
and telegraphed :\Ir. Rathom. He was met in 
ew York by 
another reporter from the Providence journal, :Ke"\:t morning 
this other reporter, in Sunday top hat and frock coat, appeared 
at the Ritz-Carlton and asked for Dr. .\lbert. He was showlI 
up to the doctor's suite and there ,Presented to Dr. Albert his 
own letter to von Bernstorff,and salJ the r\m')a>sador had sent 
him to discuss the situation with him. But first he must be 
a""ure:i that he was really addressing Or. Albert, and not some 
p3isibly untru
hyorthy underling. Dr.. Albert produc
d 
cædentials of his IdentIty, and even called 111 m2mbers of Ins 
suite to prove that he was himself-forgetting, in the. heat of 
his earnestness, to demand a similar guarante., from Ius caller. 
That would hardly have seemed necessary even if h
 had re- 
flected, for there was his own letter, brought to hIm from 
Washington, 


Scene III the German Embassy 
Having satisfied his visitor, Dr. AI
ert went at length in
o 
his mission-the precise purposes of It, the m:)Oé'Y he had III 
hand and in prospect-all the details. Hi;; caller. congratu!atl'd 
him, bade him good-day, and left; and Immed:atcly restored 
the letter to bis brother reporter, who tm k the aftemo
n 
train back to Washington, resealed the letter, and replaced It 
in the Embassy mail hag that night. .. 
On I\Ionday, one of the po>tal clerk
 at the Embassy opene,ù 
the letter .4n::l laid it, as a matter of routme,on the Ambassador s 
desk. B
rnstorff appeared on Tuesday, and as soon. as he 
read it he teleph3ncd Dr. Alb2rt to com
 to \Va.;lungton. 
The tWJ m2n m
t the follo.vin3" m:>rnin3" at the Embassy and 
en ')ra:e 1 in t he presence of the IOllrn 71 reporter. And the 
first words Dr. Alb
rt sp:>ke were to praise his Excellency upon 
his choice of " so discreet a'1d admirable an agent" as he had 
sent to him in New York. Then there was a scene. Bernstortf 
denied sending any messenger, and Alber
 reaffirmel it. 
he 
clerk was called in and declared he had slit the envelope wIth 
, ' 
his own hand. 
Albert repeated that he had had that very letter, phv,;ically, 
back in his hand, from the m2ssenger, on Sunday. Rec;ults: 
Two badly perturbed agents of the K'liser, and the ultimate 
exposure of Dr. Albert in the Providence journal. 
Another episode am mg ;\I
, 
 1Ìh
m',; m 111)' adventures 
into the intricacies of Germ:1I1111tngue IS known 111 th
 j oumal 
office as thp " Case of the Two HeJ.rts." H
 had caught the 
trail of von Pap2n when thi-; happ
nd. Von Pap2n, in the 
courSe of his duties in the United States. Iud accumulated 
a large mass of letters, rec<:ipts, r
ports of plots to blow up 
munition plants and Amencan ShIp.,;, and other d0cuments 
that would be as useful to the UnitcJ Sates an::l Eng!anJ as 
to Berlin (Amf'rica was still neutral and the Kaiser still 
addressed th
 President in "friendly" m
s,;ag'''). .-\.s 
they often did, the German.;; used the .\ustrian diploma
ic 
channels to get this treacherous corresp:mde!lce to 
 'rim. 
Hence von Papcn was plcking hIs docume,:ts I
 a box m the 
office of the Au.;trian Consulate General III 
ew York fur 
shipment on the Oscar I I. The sh 'rthand writer in the office 
hac[ been on the job only a few months. Before th.at 

e h
d 
never done anything more exciting than to take dictatIon m 
the office of the journal, though, of course, that was nut 
mpntioned when she applied for the plan:. She knew w
at 
was going into the box and had repurted It, 
nd sl
e harl 111- 
struction.;; to malk the çase so that It c
)Uld be IdentIfied later. 
The clew it was nailed up f(\r shipment sl
e atf' he
 luncheon 
s
atcd un thp top ot it. \Vhen she was 111 th:- midst of h
r 
meal, \ on Papen came in. H,' asked if he might share her 
sanJwichc". SIil' consented. They sat on the box together. 
He grew sentim"ntal. She did pot discourage 
is_pu
tic
l 
mood. At its hcight she took a r-ed crayon pencil [rom her 
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hair and in a dre3.my wav drew, on th(' packing box, the out- 
line of two hearts enhvined. The susceptible von Papen, 
in the spirit of the moment sei7ed the pencil and with his O\..-n 
hand drew an arrow piercing them. And so it was that 
when the British secret service agents inspecte,i the cargo of 
the Oscar I I. ,\hen it touched Falmouth, they took particular 
pains to look for the box marked" ith two red hearts and an 
arrow-and found it. L ltim:nel} the Providence JOI'rwll 
pnbli"hed such full and intimate details of the "entimental 
von Papen's career in America that he was invited to lea..-e 
tÌ1e country. 


The \Velland Plot 


Episode number thn>e, and the last to be told here-:\Ir. 
Rathom, in hie; articles, "ill tell others more important-illus- 
trates not only one of the many methods used to gather evi- 
dencf's but also the ch(>ering fad that some German-Ame1Ïcans 
are just Americans, and of the most loyal kind at that. 1\1r. 
Rathom discO\'ered that the offices of a great German steam- 
ship company in l\ew York were in reality a branch of the 
Gerpan Government and a hotbed of German intrigue, and 
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Count Johann Heinrich van Bernstorff 
German Am')as"adorJn the United States 


h( determined to get acc{s,; to their records. One of his 
reporters was little more than a boy, the son of German 
parents. They werf' good Americans, though, and the boy 
himself was a patriot. Under instructions he went back from 
Providence to his birthplace at Lima, Ohio, and there he wrote 
a letter to the general manager of the steamship line in New 
York. He had a brother, so he wrote, who was a telegraph 
operator in Providence and acquainted with one of the tele- 
graph operators in the Providence Journal. Through this 
channel he learned that the Providence J ollmal planned to 
instal one of it" men in the office of this German steamship 
company in the guise of a janitor so that he might, in the 
course of his duties, become familiar with the location of their 
secret files and take from them such of their contents as were 
of interest to the J oumal. About a month later a man did 
apply to the officers of the company in New York for a job as 
janitor. The Prussian officials were ready for him. They had 
detailed the chief of their secret service to apply .. the third 
degre('," This he did, and under the machine gun fire of his 
queo;tions the applicant stammered, hesitated, trembled, and 
finally confe",,
d. For two days thereafter the officers of 
the steamship company "ere jubilant and they \\rote an .ela- 
borate report of the triumph over the hated Prù\ idence 
Journal to the Embassy in \Va"hington, a copy of which is 
now in :\Ir. R3.thom's po""e"sion. 
Some weeks later came another letter from the voung man 
with a German name at Lima, Ohio. He wrote rather plain- 
tIvely that he had not heard from the steamship company 
and 
o felt, of cour,
, that the information he had sent had 
bepn valueless. Nevertherle<:s, so he wrote, he had done his 
be,.,t. He was coming on to Xew York to seek his fortune, 
and, while finding his way about, might he not have a clerical 
position that would support him for a few months? He wat 
assured that he could have the job-by telegr.rph. .. Tht 


young man from Lima" went throug-h t
e files in the offices 
in )J"ew York at his leisure and supplied the Pn..v-idence 
Journal with the material which fastened on the offic,-rs of 
this line and its "ecret servile agents the guilt of the plot to 
blow up the WeIland Canal. ga\'C to the J 011 mal an immense 
ma
s of valuable information concerning the m
thods of 
securing fraudulent pas"ports for Germ.m and AustIian re- 
servists, and also secured for his newspaper prVLÍ; uf the 
criminal acti\'ities of Captain Hans Tauscher, tIll' a,."nt of 
the Krupps in Am<:'IÏca and the husbard of :\tadame G.1do;ki. 


Card Index of Seven Thousand Traitors 


So much for some of the means by which Gel man Govern- 
ment's treachery has been unearthed during the la--t three 
years. But let no one deceive himself" ith the vain !lOpe that 
the job is done, To-day, in the offices of the PrO\'idence 
Journal, is a card index of the name- of seven thousand 
people, hundreds of them American citizen", dozens of them 
honoured leaders in professional and pllhlir life, \\ ho are 1..'10Wl1 
still to be working the Kai"er's will in evpry important city 
in the United States. These traitors arc, many of them, 
uTl<;lispected by neighbour" anrl friends who re
pect anrl tru<;t 
them. The GO\ ernment h3.s been informed of their acti,'ities. 
The J oumal is still follO\\Ïng tlw;r movements, and eYI rv Jay 
checkmate" some of them. Thu;:, privately, the Journal is 
doing a great patriotic ,,2rvice. Publicly, it is attemptin2; to 
arouse the loyal citÏ7eno; of the couatry to the common d,lIl
er 
and to show th
m, from its experience, how to combat this 
most deadly and insidious p.'riL For hample, it publishes, 
every day, at the head ofvits editùrial columns, the fnllowing 
warning to Americans: 
Every German or .-J.llçtrian in the "Cnited States, ulll.:ss 
known by years of associ-ation to be absolutdy loyal, should be 
treated as a potc:ntial spy. Keep yoltr eyes alld cars open. 
IV hen ever any susPicious act or disloyal word comes to your 
notice crml11l1l1licate at once fi:itlz tlzt: BuTt"all of Investigation 
of the Department of Justice. 
tVe are at 'ar 'ip.'ith tit.: 1110st lIk"yciless and inhuman lzatinn 
in the 'world. H II1zdrcds of thousands of its peoPle Ùz this 
cowztrv want to see A merica humiliated and beaten to her 
knees,' and they are doiug, alld will do, everything in their 
þower to bring this about. 
Take nothi1i{iJ for {!,ranted. Encrgy and aler/,z.ss in this 
dirætion may saJe the lift: of son, or husband, or brother. 
Its example has persuaded twenty or more papers, in aU 
parts of the country, to print this notice-including some of 
the most important papers printed in I talian and other 
languages. 
Xow for a "ord about )Ir. Rathom himself.. He was 
born in )Ielbourne, Australia, of English parentage, and 
was educated there and at Harro\\. At eighteen he 
hegan his newspaper career as a correspondent of 
Australian papers, reporting the mIlitary operations in the 
Soudan long before the days .of Kitchener and Omdurman. 
A few months of this was followed by a journey to New 
Guinea, where he joined the Bunbury Expedition exploring 
that then little known and inhospitable island. His \\anderings 
next took him to Hong Kong, ,,'here he had becn brought 
up as a child and where he had learned to speak Chinese. 
Two years in China were spent in trips thruugh the in- 
terior and up the Yang Tse River, to the head of navigation. 
After "ork on \ arirus newspapers he joined the Chicago 
Herald. Then came the Spanish \\'ar, and \Ir. Rathom 
was sent to the front, "here he was first w Ul
<l
d and 
aft
rwards contracted yellow fev
r. 
Soon after the Spanish '''Jr, came the war in South \frica. 
and again the Chicago [-{ "rald sent :\Ir. Rathom as its 
correspondent. He went with some of the .-\ustralian 
twops, and was wounded twice \\ ithin ten seconds, Once 
in the leg and then in the hip. This caused him to miss 
seeing the capture of Cronje, but a few weeks later he was back 
on the job and spent in all eight months reporting the war. 
Twelve years ago 1\Ir. Rathom went to Providencr to be- 
come t he managing director of the J oumal. After "even years 
of service in that capacity 
Ir. Rathom became editur and. 
general mana!{er of the paper. What he has made it, since the 
war began, is now international history. Not only has his 
work in expüsing German plots been of invaluable aid to the 
United States Government and to all the .-\llie r , but his puwer- 
ful editorials upon international policies have been quoted 
the world over. In the United States he has become a national 
figure, and hi
 influence among men of light and leading has 
become one of the forces of that country's history. 


Next week we shall publish Mr. Rathom's own account 
of the 
rch-pIJtters in the German Embas"y and in par- 
ticular the carefully laid plans for sinking the Lusitania 
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Wages and High Prices 
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By Harold Cox 


T HE primary caus
 of. the food shortag
 frum 
\\ hich \\ e are all begmning to suffer IS the 
diversion of human energy from production to 
destruction. This has happened in most of the 
countries of the world, and throughout Europe 
it has affected in slightly \'ar) ing d
grees all the telIigennts 
and most of t]le neutrals. It is Important to bear thi
 general 
fact in mind because we an all of us apt to imagine our own 
particul,tr troubles are peculiar. 
Unfortunately the Con-rnment, while on the one hand by 
its labour policy encouraging the inflation of wages, has, on the 
other hand, by its food control policy encouraged increased 
consumption, and m has itself help
d to produce the shortage 
from \\ hich the country is now suffering. When traders 
began to realise that there might be a shortage of staple foods 
and consequently prices began to rise, the occasion a
ose for 
measures to prevent the poorest classes from suffenng ex- 
cessively. One of the best things accomplished in the 
way of legislation since the war began was the passing 
of the Act compelling farmers to pay a minimum wage 
of 25s. a week. This Act was necessary because economic 
forces alone were not sufficient to overcome the traditions and 
the strong trade union action of farmers acting as a body. 
,\gricultural wages in a word had been kept down below an 
l'conomic level by the deliberate action of the farmers based 
largely upon a bad custom, and outside pressure \\as neces- 

ary to get rid of this vicious system. Following the same 
general principle, certain departments of the government 
adopted the principle of raising the wages of their less well-paid 
derks while leaving the better paid clerks at the same standard 
as before. If these sound lines of policy had been continued 
throughout. the country would have been saved from a very 
large part of the economic troubles from \\ hich it is now 
suffering-namely, from that part which is due to the increased 
wages granted to large classes of manual \\orkers \\h,o were 
already enjoying incomes quite sufficient to provide them fully 
with the necessaries of life. 
If thos:.' \Vh3 have had their wages so greatly increased had 
devoted the larger part of the increase to war savings, little 
harm would have been done, so far, at any rate, as the question 
of prices is concerned. But as a matter of fact the experience 
of the War Savings Committees shows that those districts 
where wages have risen most are the very districts where the 
weekly war savings are least. It is the people who have not 
prospered financially as the result of the war who are struggling 
out of their relatively low 'wages to help their country by sub- 
!'cribing to war loans. On the other hand, the well-to-do 
wage earner is using his increased wages to enlarge his scale 
of living. He is buying more than ever he did before, and 
every purchase he makes tends to force up prices. 


War Bon uses 


Special attention has recently been directed to this question 
of war bonuses by the extraordinary public conflict between 
Mr. Barnes and !\Ir. Winston Churchill. :Mr. Churchill may 
be responsible for the blunder of attempting to deal "ith a 
higWy complicated situation by means of a percentage 
bonus, but the foolishness of this proposal is readily seen. 
Take for example the case of a skilled man earning on time 
wages [,3 a week as contrasted" ith an unskilled man earning 
on piece wages [,5 a week. Obviously a 12t per cent. given to 
the skilled man-that is, an additiopal7s. td., will not redress 
the balance. :\Ir. Barnes knew this, and ah;o knew that the 

rievance had already becn largely redressed. Yet when 

Ir. Churchill presented to the War Cabinet a scheme for giving 
.. 12! per cent. bonus tu a comparatiwly limited number of 

killed workers, 1\[r. Barnes and Lord Milner, as representing 
the War Cabinet. instead of turnìng duwn the scheme Ùz toto, 
('xpanded it immensely by extending the bonus to a large 
number of other classes of time workers and thus themselves 

et up a claim for the bonus to be extended to piece workers 
also. It only remains to add that this gigantic expansion of 
an originally foolish scheme, not only fails to solve the original 
J.,7fÏevance, but actually aggravates it; for to take the illustra- 
tion above given, if the man with [,3 and the man with [,5 
both get a I2t per cent. bonus, the margin between them is 
actually increased instead of being diminished. This colossal 
muddle, for which the War Cabinet itself must be held 
responsible, may possibly cost the country as much as 
[.100,000 000. 
The inflation of wages must in any case have made the food 
problem more serious. It has been further aggravated by the 
deliberate adoption by the Food Controller, possibly on ex- 
press orders from the War'Cabinet, of a policy which the ex- 
perience of mankind has uniformly condemned, namely, the 


policy of attempting to limit prices when demand is high anò 
suppÌy is scarce. On this point it is worth while to quote from 
an extremely interesting letter \\fitten more than thret and a 
half centuries ago with reference to the efforts made to fix 
prices in the reign of Edward VI. The letter was \\ ritten by 
Sir John Masone, to 1\1r. Secretary Cecil, and is dated December 
4th, 1550. It refers to an Order of the Privy Council fixing the 
prices of cheese and butter: 
I hear here a great bruit of the discontentation of our people 
upon a late proclamation touching cheese and butter. . 
I ha,-e seen so many experiences of such ordinances; and 
ever the end is dearth, and lack of the thing that we seek to 
make good cheap. Nature will have her course, etiam si 
furcâ ezpel/atztr.. and never shall you drive her to consent that 
a penny-\\orth of new shall be sold for a farthing. 
For who will keep a cow that mav not sell the milk for so much 
as the merchant and he can agree upon? 
The whole principle is contained in these few sentences. 
\rhen normal supplies are reduced, prices-in countries un- 
troubled by Food Controllers-rise. The result is that some 
people cut down their purchases and this process continues 
until what remains is sufficient for all who continue to pay. 
It is the business of traders, both retail and wholesale, to adjust 
prices to this necessary condition. If they put prices too low 
their stocks will be quickly ðhausted and their customers, 
being disappointed,. may carry their permanent custom 
elsewhere. If they put prices too high they are left with stuff 
unsold on their hands. On the other hand, where a Privy 
Councilor a Food Controller intervenes and fixes a definite 
price, some entirely new method of sharing out the insufficient 
supply has to be devised. The simplest plan is the queue 
system. It has been in operation for two centuries at least 
in connection with theatre seats, where the price is always fixed 
and the supply always limited. Consequently, the theatres 
have always regulated admission on the principle of .. first 
come first served!" Exactly the same thing happens \\hen 
prices for margarine are fi},ed, with this difference, that no 
ne 
by standing in theatre queues can get two se
ts, whereas wIth 
margarine the enterprising mother of a famIly may send all 
her children to stand in queues; and. so one household may get 
three or four times its fair share, 
I t may be answered that this argument overlooks the fact 
of unequal incomes; but it has already been uq
ed above .t
at 
the income problem should have been dealt wIth by ralsmg 
the wages of the less well-paid. workers s? that they .should 
have had enough to pay for theIr necessarIes. Had thIS .been 
done, it is certain u1at increased prices would have restflcted 
the demand of the more prosperous wage earners, there would 
have been less greedy consumption and less sheer waste. . 
But not only do high prices serve a most valuable natIonal 
function in limiting demand when supplies are scarce, but they 
do an equal service to the nation by s!imul
ting the pro?u<:tion 
of fresh supplies. Alternatively, If pnces are art
fiClaIly 
limited by public authority, production ceases. Of thIS truth 
there has been abundant evidence during the past twclve 
months. \Vhen the Food Controller last spring began to 
interfere with the price of milk. farmers began to sell their 
cows, and many were slaughtered. The Food Controller 
has also fixed the price of butter so low that Dutch- 
men cannot afford to supply us, and the country is 
butterless. Another striking illustration is the fi},ing of the 
price of oil seeds ",ith the plausible idea that the country 
would thus be enabled to obtain chE'ap margarine. The 
result has been that cargoes of oil seEds have been diverted 
from England to France. 
The Government, having landed the country in the present 
muddle, largely through its own fault, is now proj:osing to go 
further stilI and attempt to straighten out matters by a uni- 
versal system of rationing. This indeed is the only logical out, 
come of the abandonment of the world-old method of harmonis- 
ing demand and supply by means of price. And if t.he Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom had only to deal wIth a small 
community of persons of very similar tastes, rationing would 
be feasible and just. Rationing is practised in th
 army 
without any very great difficulty, though even there It leads 
to a certain amount of waste; it can be practised at a pinch 
in a beleaguered city. But when we have to deal with the 
problem of 46,000,000 people-some male and some female, 
some old and some young, some ill and some well, some 
doing heavy outdoor work, others light indoor work, sO!fle 
dwelling in towns and some in the country, wme producmg 
food and some only consuming it-no system of rationing can 
possibly be devised which \\ ill get over the multiple difficulties 
created. All the evidence available sho\vs that Germany, in 
spite of her wooderfully efficient bureapcracy" has made a 
failure of râtioning, and there is little reason to believe that 
Lord Rhondda will succeed where Herr Michaelis failed. 
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I H.\ \'E read soml \\ here of late statenwnts bv two Almy 
chaplain
 one, I think, a \hslc
.ln, the other an 
.\nglican- to the effed that the ministrations of their 
Churches haù failed to .. reach" the soldier. \\ hLthcr 
this confession of failure was a reproach, and, if a re- 
proach, whether it \\ at, directed against Church or against Army 
I do not know. But the conclusion itself is indispntablc. Yet 
the Churches han' not \\anted for ad\'antaoe". Their 
chaplains have been gi\'en commissioned rank and a spiritual 
hierarchy is ncognisLd under military forms. The soldier is 
classified according to his religious profe
sion, and once his 
election is made, the secular alln is called in to punish him if 
he is " late on Church Parade" or neglects to .. follow the 
dru
." A pra) er-book figures in the inventory of his kit, 
and to be without it is to be" deficient in nece
saries." His 
leligion is stamped on his identity-disc, and is recorded in the 
nominal roll of his cmrpan) .. returns," with his name, his 
number and his rank. 
With all the
' facilities for access to him the Churche
 
ha\T failed to .. reach" him. In an earlier ag 
when, as on a wet and gusty morning at Agincourt, 
the priesb shri\'ed the archers and men-at-arms as they 
formed up in order of battle, such an admission \\ould ha\'e 
meant not that the Church hdd failed, but that the Armv \\ as 
damneù. But in tho
e days men \\ere more exercised' \\ith 
the problem of how to die than with the question of how to 
li\'e. To-day if a man has solved for himself the latter, he 
may well be excused if he ceases to trouble himself about 
the fonner. And in that sensç the soldier has a faith and 
by that faith he is justified. 
This may 
eem to some a hard saying. The soldier is 
sometimes ribald, often profane, and always ironical. He 
docs not'sing hymns on going into action like Cromwell's 
lronsides or accompany .,évcillé v.ith a morning psalm. He 
has been knO\\ n to put the tune of .. Onward, Christian 
soldiers" to base uses. The name of Christ is often on his 
lips, but as an imprecation rather than a prayer. He \\ ill 
make a jest of a " white creS3 ,. as though it \\ere a new Army 
decoration. The language in which he spcaks of death is, in 
fact, often picturesque, but it is rarely devout. A" pal .. 
may have" gone \\'est .. or" stopped one" or bLen .. outed" ; 
he is never spoken of as being" \\oÍth God." Death is rarely 
alluded to as being the \\'iJI of God; it is frequently character- 
iscd in tenns of luck. A soldier on going into action is much more 
exercised about the condition of his rifle than the state of his 
soul. There are, of course, eJ\.ceptions, but the a,'erage soldier 
does not seem to feel any confidence that he is in the hands 
of a Divine Providence; he is fatalistic rather than religious. 
After all, if, like the \\ riter, you have looked on the obscene 
havoc of a battlefield and seen the entrails of men 
torn out, their heads !òevercd from their bodies, and all the 
profane dismemberment of that which according to the teach- 
ing of the Church is the temple of the !òoul, you find it rather 
difficult at times to believe that the fate of the indiv idual, 
whatever may be the case \\ ith the type, is of any concern to the 
Creator. For the soldier who ponders on the realities of war, 
the judgments of Gcd may be a great deep; \\hat he feels 
to be certain is that they are past finding out. 
As to whether this agnosticism is real or assumed, transient 
or permanent, the \\.riter offers no opinion. But he \\ill 
hazard the conjecture that it is not \\ ithout its sublimity. 
To go into action v.ith a conviction that your cause is every- 
thing and yourself nothing, to face death \vithout any assuranCf' 
that in dying you ad,ieve your own salvation, whether 
victorious or not, is surely a nobler 
tate of mind than that 
of the old Protestant and Catholic armies in the" Wars of 
Religion," equally assured of their 0\\ n personal salvation 
and of the damnation of their opponents. The religious 
soldier of history may han been de\'out, he \\as certainly 
fanatical. And as he WdS f.matical, !òO he was cruel. Regard- 
ing himself as the c1:osen instrument of God, he assumed 
he did but anticipate the Di\'ine judgmént-and incidentally 
ensure his own salvation-by giving no quarter to the 
.. papist" or the" infideL" The morning psalm ended in the 
evening massacre. The English soldier is not cruel; though he 
. S' cries bv .. Centu-ion .. appear exclusively in LAND & \\! ATER, 
COP) right in the United States or America, 19 1 7. 


en, :tnd dOls! ta

 
. te
;ible rev en! for treachery. He 
c rtamlv de",pls( f ntz but hE rarely haiL,; him. Ha 
bdiL \'L,., in .. gettIng hi" own back" but he do not give 
himseli religiou ail,., abuut it. Hi,., vi'w of death may be 
.. light" but, at any rate, it is not morbid, neither is it 
egotistical. I am no th lIloglan, but it ha" al\\ ays <;cemed 
tll me that the religion of tlw Engli"h Churche=, \\ ith it" 
profoundly Calvinistic colouring, hd" alwd.)" bo n inclined to 
a , ertain egotism in its empha"is on personal sah atinn and its 
attainment e...e1usively b) admi,.,,.,ion to the copgregation of 
the el
ct, \\hether by 
dptiS
l,. confirmation, or V; f, 
ion, 
The hter
ture of English religIOn, t"pecially in the lith 
c
ntury, IS f
lI of an ex
raord
nary preoC(.upation, somto- 
tImes a morbId preoccupatwn, v. Ith the state of the individual 
soul and a frantic desire to ( :;cape a damnation which was 

egarded as the common lot of men. .. Sa\'e yourself" was 
ItS burden, and the official professors of religion exhorted 
others to join them in a kind of spil itual saUL? qm pmt. "Save 
?the
s " is the creed of th
 "oldi
 r: all his military education 
IS directed towards makmg hIm forget himself. He has, 
indeed, no time to think of himself; all his time is given 
to thinking <;>f others-to ". doing his bit," to holding a line of 
trench, keepmg up a covenng fire, getting up rations, deliver- 
ing his" chit," for fear that othendse someone else will be 
" let down." Self-dfacement and not self-assertion is the rule 
of life in the Army. 
It \\ a" well said by de Vigny that the virtue which 
characterises the good soldier i,; "abnegation," and that his is a 
cross more heavy than that of the mart) r : and O:le \\ hich must 
be borne a long time in ord '1' to know the gra1.d 'ur and the 
weight of it. The renunciation of th n pursuit of gain, thf' 
surrend '1' of one's liberty of though, and action, the acceptance 
of the duty of implicit obdli.'ncl, the certainty of punishment 
in the cas,- of failure, the uncertainty of reward in the L'vent 
of succe5S, the contraction of ambition, the repression of 
emotion-the"e, ird '(d, are great abnegatio 15. They might, 
perhaps, seem,like the \ 0.YS of the early religious orders, more 
calculatLd to cramp the character than to d
velop it, were it 
not that the !òoldier, unlike the monk, li\'e" a life of action, 
not of meditation: that this long abnegation has for its object, 
however remote, some definite achievement, and that it carrie
 
\\ith it, in the case of our own nation, no imputed rightLous, 
ness and few or no prerogltives. Except in rare moment
 
t1: e British natio"1 has never .. spoilt" the British Army, 
-stIll less has it glorificd it, and the disabilities of the soldiel 
haye been far more obviou':> than his pri\'ileges. Pacifist 
wnters may fulminate about .. militarism" but there never 

\ as a le% .. militarist" army than the old Briti"h Army: and 
If ever there \\ as a job that the British officer hated it was 
being called in to .. aid the civil power." He knew it would 
never bring him any credit, while it might often im'olve him in 
irretrievable disaster. If he took counsel of the King's 
Regulations the only thing he found was th:1.t whatever he did 
was almost certain to be \\-rong. His militarv character 
invested him with no sanctity, but it often e
po;Ld him to 
much obloquy The!òo di'c'r too'
 his oath of attestatio"l., and 
the ?fficer ascepted his cQmmission, knowing full well that he 
sacnfiC( d far more than he gained. He joined a great 
fraternitv, but he d'd not become a member of a caste. He 
accepted these sacrifices as incidental to his choice and in that 
act of \'oluntary abnegatio'1 he consecrated them. 
It is this spirit of sacrifice which animates the soldier of to- 
day. For this Army had that character stamped upon it in 
the first two years of the \\ar a'1d it has never lo;t it. 

ver 
in any count:y in the world had there been anything like that 
great dusadmg rush to the co
ours and by the time the rush 
had begun to spe!ld itself the charaster of the 
ew :\rmy 
v.;as fixed for all tIme. If ever men dedicated themselves to 
a cause these were they. Long-service X,C.O. instructors 
were astonished at the enthusia"m with which the men learnt 
their duties, often learning more in the 14 weeks' intensive 
training than the men had learnt in a year in the days of th
 
o
d Army. The abnegatio"1s of a military life may make 

 ma
 or they may mar him; it all d2p
nd; 0'1 the spirit 
m which the
 are accepted. If the original impube is com- 
pulsory, as m Germany, they \\ill ensla\'C him; if it is 
voluntary, ac; in England, they will exalt him. The British 
so1dier has learnt how to extract the best out of military life-- 
to see that, if rightly regard, d it offers everv dav :;uch 
ot>portunities for voluntary sacrifice as are to be found 
nowhere else; you have only to read the award; in the 
Gazette to find th" proof of it, and \\hen you read them 
remember that for one dffd that stands rewaid(d a thousand 
go unre(Qrd
ù. Every nation gets the Army it deserves; and 
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in the Briti
h Army, as in no other, one seems to find the 
rewlution of the problem which has 
o often perplexed 
plùlo
ophers--how to reconcile liberty with authority. The 
spirit "as al\\ays there. for it was native to the English 
character. There never was any Armv in which respect for 
the individual was w strong. It was always bad form for an 
officer to punish a man" \\ith his tongue "- -it was enough 
{or him to say" Win you take my award?" -and it "as 
absolutely fatal to his career for him to lay his hands upon him. 
The verv first thing a subaltern learnt \\ hen he did hi,.. dav.... 
duty as orderly officer was that his first thought must be the 
comfort of his men: and art Army:\lanual reminds him, if he 
is in dlnger of forgetting it, that he must put it before his own. 
The recruit is quick to discover this and perhaps not more 
quick than surprised. Also he discovers that he himself is 
.. hi" brother's keeper." He learns that everything he does 
or dÐes not do im'olves others besides himself. This is a war 
of platoons, and the "specialists." bombers, rifle-bombers, 
Lewis gunners, learn to work together and with the riflemen, 
like the forwards in a football team, who " feed" each other 
with the ball. It is the same with discipline as with tactics- 
the man who goes" ca cannv " or defaults won discovers that 
others have to suffer for his dereliction as well as himself, 
and if a corporal neglects to see that the rifles of hi" section 
are clean at a company inspection, he may be the first to hear 
of it, but assuredly he "ill not he the last, for the platoon 
sergeant and the platoon commander will hear of it too, and all 
of them ow get it in the neck." 
In an Army thus constituted. a soldier finds a rule of life 
and a theory of conduct. It is not in itself a religion, though it 
may easily become one if he is inspired by an ideal in sub- 
mitting himself to it. It bears the same relation to that ideal 
as dogma does to faith, One may have the dogma without the 
faith; one may be disciplined merely because one is docile. 
But the acceptance of a dogma mmetimes generates a faith. and 
the so
dier who joined the Uld Army mer ly b
cause he liked 
it, and strove to k('cp his conduct-sheet clean because he 
knew that a " dirty" one obscured þis chanc('s of promotion, 
was, in the process of becoming a good 
oldier, well on the way 
to becoming a good man. To tell a falsehood is a military 
offence; in learning to avoid it he was in a fair way of dis- 
covering it was a moral offence. There are, it is true, military 
offences which are not moral offences and there are mora] 
offences which are not military offences. But generally speaking 
in the Old Army a bad man made a bad soldier, and a good man 
a good so]dier. In the New Army mmt r('cruits had the faith 
before they learnt the dogma. Many of them joined for the 
sake of a "cause,'{ all for the sake of an emotion, but it was an 
emotion, whether patriotism, pride, emulation or love of 
adventure. which had little or none of the impurity of ambition. 
Most of them accepted the discipline without any great 
enthusiasm for it, and probably with 
ome awrsion from it 
as a thing foreign to their civilian habit of mind, and were 
surprised to find that it had a meaning and even embodied a 
theory of conduct. In their impulse to join there was an 
emotion; in the discipline to which they subjected them- 
selves there was a morality. And it it be true, as someone 
has said, that religion is morality touched with emotion, then 
these men were assuredly religious. 
How far the introduction of conscription altered this 
character, and whether, indeed, conscription as a permanent 
system were compatible with it I am not concerned to discus,>, 
But as regards the British Army during the years of 1914- H)lh, 
and more particularly the Old Army, which leavened it, it is 
sufficient to say that by their works ye shall know them. 
Kitchener never wrote anything finer than the allocution 
which he addressed to the old B.E.F. when they landed in 
France. It breathed the very spirit of those articles of 
war which Henry V. issued to the host on the landing at 
Harflep!". The men were worthy of it and they lived up to it. 
During the first eight months of the \\ar, there were only 
two cases of offences against the inhabitants of the country. 
The British soldier showed himself to be what he was-a 
gentleman. The French were prepared to find him that; 
what they were not prepared to find was that he was gay, 
witty, tender and debonnair. His playfulness to children 
delighted them; his tenderness to animals astonished them. 
British gunners and drivers often show extraordinary de,'otion 
to their horses, but, after all, "horsemastership" is part of their 
training and " ill-treating a horse" leaves a black mark on a 
soldier's conduct-sheet and has to be expiated by F.P. That, 
however, does not account for the passion of a battalion for 
making a pet of a dumb animal, nor does it explain the 
spectacle, very stupefying to the Italians, of a fox-terrier 
marching at the head of a rifle battalion and giving himself 
the airs of a second-in-command. 
There is a sort of lyrical temperament in the British soldier; 
you discover it in the way he sings. The French rarely sing 
on the march; the British always. It is true the German 
sings--but he sings to order. 
othing is more characteristic of 


the diff('rence between the British and the German Armies 
than the fact that a .. gesangbuch" of songs-doubtless 
passed by the censor-figures in the German !,oldi('r's list 
of nece!:>saries and is absent from the Englishman's. German 
officers have been known to strike a man acrms the shoulders 
with the mdearing exhortation" Singen Sic!" The English 
soldier makes hi,;; own songs and sings them or not as 
it pleases him. I have even seen in the early days of the war 
a fatigue-party of soldiers, under sentence of F.P., marching 
to their unsanitary tasks singing "Keep the Home Fires 
Burning "-a spectacle which would produce a fit of apoplexy 
in the German mind. I often think that whatever else the 
British Army has done or not done in France it has destroyed 
for ever on the Continent the legend of a dour phlegmatic 
England, hostile to cakes and ale. I t has restored the old 
tradition of a " l\1errie England." ' 
This same soldier, cheerful, humane, sardonic, engrossed in 
learning how to live the military life and to do his bit, has 
not troubkd his head about how to die. That is, I suppose, 
why, when it comes to the point, he is so little exercised aeout 
it; not having 
o\lght to "save" his life, he is hardly 
consc;ous that he " loses" it. He is as one 
\Yho through the hna t of conflict keeps the law 
In calmness made. and sees what he foresaw" . 
I have seen many soldiers die. I do not know what, if 
anything, they wouid have said to a padre. I only know 
that all I ever heard them say was" I've done my bit," 
"What must be must be," "It "ur \\orth it," " It bain't 
no use grousing" or "I'm all right-I'm topping." I've 
often thought that the secret of their fortitude was thãt 
they had done what they could. 
One chaplain I knew who was, indeed, remarkably successful, 
But then he was far more convinced of the salvation of 
the men than he was of his own. I suppose he was very 
unorthodox; he was certainly dying to fight. Also he had 
no brotherly love for the Boche at all; he hated him. I for
et 
his creed-if indeed I ever knew it, for he was the last man to 
obtrude it. He never tried to improve the occasion; if a 
dying soldier wanted religious consolation he gave it, if he did 
not want it he was content .to sit and hold the dying man's 
hand-and it was no bad viaticum. The men respected him 
as a man and loved him as a brother. He was quite ready to' 
take another chaplain's duty and, what was more remarkable, 
to let him take his, for he never seemed to be exercised as to 
whether the chaplains of other faiths than his own had 
"grace," and I don't suppose that he ever vexed himself 
about apostolic succession. Like the Galilean fishermen · 
he was of lo\\ly birth and he had the humility of 
Him who washed the disciples' feet. I knew just 
('Dough of his religious beliefs to know that they were 
the religion of the Sennon on the Mount. He got his way 
at last and went up with a draft to the Front. I never saw 
him again, but I heard afterwards that he w'\S killed when 
dressing a wounded soldier under fire. 
I often think that in his own way that chaplain was a born 
soldier. It was not so much that the men had his religion 
as that he had theirs. Theirs is a religion which has never 
hardened into a creed; it is the religion of humanity: 
Give unto me. made 100dy v.ise, 
The spirit of self-sacrifice. 
I t is the spirit of the gunners and drivers in the retreat from 
)lons who got off their horses and limbers and walked in the 
heat and dust in order that the weary infantry might ride; 
the spirit of the thousands of nameless and unremembered 
men who ha,'e crawled out into the open under fire to rescue 
the ,,,mmded and been sniped for their pains; the spirit of 
the gunner captured at an observation post who, though 
scourged, buffeted and despitefully used by a German officer, 
broke his instruments before his face and refused to betray 
the position of his battery; the spirit of those ]onely exiles 
who held their heads up and never flinched when spat upon 
and kicked through the streets of German towns in the long 
'/Jia dolorosa that leads to the hell of a pefangenenltlgcr and often 
to the grave. 
It is on those exiles and their proud, indomitable 
spirit that my mind most often dwells when. I think of 
the faith of thp soldipr The,. \\,('rp not happy m an oppor- 
tune death on the field of battle; they were wounded not only 
in body but in spirit: they were scourged and mocked and 
starved in an alien land in which the very spirit of humanity 
seemed dead and hope deferred enfeebled the heart. But 
they refused to be cast down. The G
nnans ro
bed them C?f 
everything but their self-respect. 1hat remamed and It 
endured to the end. Of such as these a great Englishman 
must surely have been thinking when he wrote: 
This man is free from servile bands 
Of hope to rise or fear to fall :' 
Lord of himself, though not of lands: 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 
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Forestry: 


By 


T o those who have always been concerned with 
the land, and interested in every branch of the 
industries connected with it, it is gratifying to 
no
e how the war has brought into prominence 
the fundamental fact that home production is the 
keynote of national defence. To enable a country to wage 
war, food is the first essential; of that there can be no two 
opinions. As to what takes the second place there may be 
different ideas, it may be ships, guns, ammunition, or other 
equipment, but hJ.rdly any item under either of thes
 heads 
can be treated without the use of timber in some form ot other. 
The same remark applies to most of the manufactures and 
arts of peace time, and to the ev
ryday needs of the people 
in times of either peace or war, but it takes a war to bring the 
facts home to the public, Like most other commodities in 
general use it has been, in normal times, so easy and so cheap 
to buy whatever was required that the place of origin, or the 
means of transport and distribution were never thought of. 
War transforms e\'erything, and a sudden inability to sati<.1 
some apparently simple need gives a shoak to the would-be 
purchaser. ' 
These thoughts are prompted by reading a report w
llch has 
recently been issued by the l\Iinistry of Reconstruction on 
Forestry,. which presents many startling points of intense 
interest to everyone. The man in the street usually connects 
anything about land with the farmer, and until three years 
ago the idea had become crystallised that what concerned 
the farmer was of no interest to anyone else. The problem of 
afforestation is not a farmer's ques ion. It concerns first the 
nation as a whole: secondly, the consumer, the man in the 
street himself; thirdlv, the landowners; fourthly, those 
interested in the devebpment öf small holdings, and men 
likelv to find emplovment in forestry; but only to a very 
....,all extent the ordinary farmer. 
') -he Committee responsible for this report was carefully 
.,usen; and it has done its work well. Every debatable point 
IS well argued out, and every statement well supported by 
the facts presented. Its proposals, therefore, command and 
deserve attention. BearÌ1'g this in mind, let us turn to the 
report itself. The CpmI1Úttee say
, " the forest policy of the 
State has hitherto been totally inadequate," and it adds 
" (I) that dependence on imported timter is a grave source 
of weakness in war; (2) that our supplies of timber, even in 
time of peace, are precarious and lie too much outside the 
Empire: (3) that afforestation would increase the projuctive- 
ness and population of large areas of the British Isles which 
arc now little better than waste," 
For lack of a sufficient supply of its own this country hás 
been compe'led to continue to impJrt timber on a very large 
scale, anQ at a very heavy loss. fhe tonnage so occupied has 
been much needed for other pUf]Joses, and the importation 
has affected price, freight, insurance, and the rate of exchange. 
The country has taken risks against \\ hich e\'ery other con- 
siderable country has long protected itself, and consequently 
we have lost heavily. The Committee estimates this loss at 
t.37,ooo,ooo for the two years 1915 nad 1916 only. To that 
must be added the loss in 1917, and how much more cannot 
be said. By loss it means the additional cost compared with 
the' average' value of the same material for the five vears before 
the \\ar. This additional cost is stated to be mainly due to the 
increas. in fr
ight and insurance, and thm -fourth9 of this 
extra outlay has gone into the pockets of shipping owners, 
chiefly of Scandina\ i 111 nationalitv. .. It is certain that thes\.- 
risks and losses will increase rather than diminish in any 
.. Final n ,art of the Fo'est y Sub,Cammittee {Cd. 83SI). Pric 
(S. net. Obt inable through any bo k-eller. 


Sir 


Matthews 


Her bert 


future war. In case of war \\ith the northern timber-produc- 
ing countries thty rr.Îght ('ven JTC\'e dcci
Î\e. Ihcy are not 
nect ssarily Emited to \\ ar in \\ hich \\"C ourselvcs take part, 
or to war at all, since international disputes may te decided 
by commercial boycott." 
The Committees next p3ints out that anxiety is by no means 
confined to national safety, but that it is hardly less necessary 
to ensure against scarcity of timber in time of peace, o.dng 
to the steady increase in consumption e\'Crywhere; and they 
show what this increase is, and how it is overtaking the rate 
of production. .. We belie"e that the policy of neglect cannot 
be further prolonged \\ ithout \'Cry gran risks," 
To realise the gravity of these statements, the full report 
must be read, but it may be said that .the Committee's claim 
to have established them is amply justified. 
One point that stands out clearly is that that much- 
maligned class-the landowner-has proved his utility to the 
nation, and hi:; willingness to make sacrifices. For the last 
two generations the plantiI1g of woodlands has been done by 
owners at their own e}"pense r with no prospect of profit to 
themselves, and at best in the hope that their successors may 
not make a loss; while the conversion of waste, or semi-\\aste, 
land into woodland by planting has rendered them liable to 
increased charges for rates and taxes. The only benefit 
accruing from this e}"pense, and increased outgoing, has been 
a possibly imprO\'ed sporting value. Had it not been for this 
past action the present position of this country hardly bears 
thinking of. For nearly two years now owners have been 
offering their timber to the Government regardless of resulting 
loss in amenity value or the sentimental loss of fine timber 
which has grown into an owner's being; ignoring their 
financial inability (in many cases) to replant; for landowners 
(as such) have not made profits out of the war. On this point 
the Committee wr;tes : 
:\Iany owners have offered their timber for sale during the 
war from patriotic motives, or have felt themselves compelled 
to take low Govermnent prices. In this \,ay they have 
received for it verv little mcr
 than its pre-war price and 
sub
tantial/y less than its open market value, and the prices 
receIved have not made good the losses previouslv incurred 
or brought in anything I ike a normal return on the money 
expended. 
TI:e public can hardly realise what has happened, as the 
chIef clearances are taking place in out-of-the-way and little- 
known areas; but it is estimated that 100,000 acres had been 
cleared up to April. 1917, and that there \\ould be a great 
speeding up of feUing after that date. No figures are given 
for other areas where thinning has taken place, many of which 
must have been denuded of timber of any siza. 
Having established their case, the Committee considers the 
first essential is the setting up of a Forestry Authority, properly 
equipped with funds and power to survey, purchase, lease and 
plant land, and to administer the areas acquired, and it 
urges that the care of forestry, which is now divided among 
several departments. should be concentrated. The cost of 
carrying their scheme into effect is estimated to cost 
[3,4 2 5,000 in the first ten years, and possibly [15,IIO,OOO 
dUrIrg the first fortv years, after \\ hic-h time it should be self- 
supporting. Their ."cheme is carefully \\orked out, and the 
figures arc not too optimistic. But suppo"e they are: sup- 
pOS<:' the scheme costs 2) per cent. more, 20 millions spent in 
fort) year
 on something that is going to be productive. 
Compare that \\ith [r.ooo,ooo absolutely lost in t\\O yea.-s, 
and in addition we secure our timber supply. 

loreO\ cr, as the Committee itself points out. this a"pect 
of profit or loss is not, from a national point of view, the most 
important, and it has never been::.o regarded in other COWltries 
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when silvicnItnre has been most practised, and is most 
valued. Forbtry create" new values, .. expressed partly in 
terms of population, and partly in ten
s of we<llth.:' In other 
countries the construction of forests is regarded In the same 
light as the construction of roads, bridges, or breakwat
rs, 
\\hich an of definite national value, though the capltal 
sunk in them may produce no direct return. 
All the members sign the report, but two of them add 
reservations. Lord Lovat, who speaks with knowledge of 
the subject, urges that the recommencl.ltion to create a !lew 
department is not sufficientlv strongly worded, and gives 
four reasons for his view. \\'e need only quote the first of 
these to justify him: .. To make a definite break with the 
past, to get out of the welter of co

icting authoriti
s 
nd 
to escape from the arena of party pohhcs, Royal CommissIOns 
and amateur inquiries." 1\1r. L. C. Bromley, on the other hand, 
objects to its creation on the ground of. eÀpense. As, howe,":er, 
Mr. Bromley had a seat on the Commlttee as a representahve 
of the Treasury he has, of course, to defend the usual attitude 
of that Department towards evClY new proposal involving 
expenditure. On very many occasions such an attitude is 
defensible, but it is submitted that this is an exception. 
l"nquestionably the best authority \\ill be a distinct branch 
of the Board of Agriculture, and as the report hints at an 
enlarged Ministry of Agriculture this separate branch might 
well be the central authority for the ß, itish Isle.., or at 
least for Great Britain. A new and separate Department is 
unnecessary and undesirable from every point of view, but 
chiefly because another Department involves t\\ 0 more paid 
and controlled Foliticians, two less free men in the House of 
Commons, and because it therefore means that \\ e shall not 
.. escape from the arena of party politics," as Lord Lovat 
so \\iscly desires we should. It is impossible to be quite 
clear of them if national funds are in question, but a perma- 
nent Commission, with the Minister for Agriculture to reply 
for it in Parliament, much on the lines of the Development 
Commission, \\Ïll allow as little interference as our methods of 
govemment render possible. 
Some objection must be raised to the suggested rate of State 
assistance to private owners for planting new areas, or for 
replanting recently-cleared woodlands, as they are anything 
but generous. A grant of fz per acre towards the cost of 
planting conifers, and f4 towards the cost of planting ap- 
proved hard\\oods is little enough bv itself, fur the Commit- 
tee doe;; not consider that the planted land should be relie\ ed 
from rates and income ta"\: (-chedule A). It do s 
uggest, 
however, that relief from these burdens might be offered as 
an altcmative to th(' grant. The loss either to local authu- 
I 


cities or to the State, if these charges were remo\'ed from 
properly-planted \\oodlands would not be large in the aggre- 
gate, but the relief \\ould mean a great deal to many individual 
owners. Instead of being alternatives the grant and the 
relief should both be allowed, though the value of sporting 
rights must justly still be chargeable \\ith local rates. 
The Committee is consisteFlt in it" niggardliness, for it 
further \,Irges that replanting of recently clear-felled areas 
have not as good a claim to the full grant as it recommends 
for taking up new ground, " because planting will be cheaper, 
they may (our italics) be clear of growth, drained, fenced, and 
freed from rabbits, and because, as their timber-produ:ing 
capacity will be exactly known, few mistakes will be made 
in replanting." This quotation is all governed by th
 "ord 
"may" ; but it is quite certain that these possible advantages 
will very seldom be found to exist. If the cleared area is to be 
þroþerly planted the tree roots must be grubbed out or other- 
wise removed. New ground will not have to carry this ex- 
pense. It is highly improbaUe that lar.d \yhich has been 
timbered for si"\.ty or more )ears \\Ïll have any drains that 
continue to work: it is very rare that a cleared area docs not 
require re-fencing, and if the fences are only partly broken 
down it will not be clear of rabbits. The only real advantage 
will be that mentiðned last-the experience gained. 
As the Committee says, however, that many owners have 
lost money over their recent sales of timber, it means-if 
effect be given to this recommendation to give a smaller 
grant for replanting-that those o\\ners who took all the risks 
of planting, and who now have borne the loss for the good of 
the country, are to be treated rather worse than others who 
have done nothing. This is how' Government encourages 
private enterprise! 
The average Blue Fook is a repulsive document to the 
ordina
 reader, nor, considering its usual style, is this sur- 
prising. The report under review, however, is a happy con- 
trast to the average. It is well constructed and arrarg.xl, 
the phrasing is lucid and unstilted, and the official flavour 
which makes rr.ost of these publications so arid, is almost 
absent. Another refreshing feature is that recommen- 
dations are made in straight-forward language, without 
hesitating periods and qualifying words. 
I do not often urge my friend
 to buy Government 
publications, but a shilling spent on this report will be a good 
investment, for if the present critical position of the country 
is to be remedied popular opinion is needed to bring atout 
a ch.ll1ge, On such serious matters as this uninstructed 
opinioa is dangerous, and nothing no\\' is more required than 
inlofnlPd views on. th('se vital problems of reconstructiun. 
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T HE only thing that is wrong about the Sene- 
felder Club, now holding its eig IÌh exhibition atthe 
Leicester Galleries, is its expressed purpose of 
ad"ancing .. artistic" lithography. This use of 
the word t, artistic" cannot be too strongly 
condemned. A good lithograph is artistic; a bad lithograph 
is inartistic; and there is nothing more to be said. It does 
not make any difference whether the lithograph is an illus- 
tration to a trade catalogue or a picture of .. Les Pelerins 
d'Emmaus "-to name one of the most imaginati\-e designs 
in the exhibition. 
It is high time that this abuse of the word " arhstic " were 
left to the shopkeepers who introiuced it. Not long ago I 
was in a small stationer's shop when a young woman come 
in to buy a blotting-book. Given a choice of bindings she 
said: .. I'd better have the art shade "-pronounced" shide " 
-" because it's for the drawing-room." There is nothing to 
choose between this obvious vulgarism and " artistic litho- 
graphy," Its wrongness ' 
is all the more apparent 
in the light of l\Ir. Joseph 
Pennell's clear and concise 
description of lithography 
in th
 catalogue of the ex- 
hibition. He points out 
that the word lithography 
-as indicating that' a 
stone is essential-is mis- 
leading, and that Aloys 
Senefelder, the eighteenth 
century inventor of the 
art, did not use the word. 
Lithography is essentially 
the art of making a 
drawing on a flat sUfface 
which may be multiplied. 
So that, allowing for the 
fact that it must be done 
with a substance that per- 
mits multiplication, litho- 
graphy is simply dra\\Íng. 

ow to speak of "artistic" 
dra\\ ing is obviously just 
as bad as to speak of 
.. literary" writing. Both 
drawing and \Hiting may 
be good, bad or indifterent; 
but thev do not become 
any more or less a tistic or 
literary according to the 
purpose to which they arc 
,1Pplied. 
Probably the intention 
of the Señefelder Club is 
to make a distinction from 
commercial lithography. 
Tliat is almost worse. 
Putting on one side the 
fact that the lithographs 
produced by the Club 
arc articles of commerce, 
in that they are 'Dot only 
sold by the artists but 
quickly become the sub- 
jects of speculation on the 
part of dealers and collec- 
tors, it is impossible to 
make a real distinction. 
Irony is lent to the attempt 
by the fact that when Whistler wanted to master 
lithography he went and worked with a commercial litho- 
grapher, the late 1\Ir. Tho:11as Way. Not that the work of Mr. 
Way was any the less artistic for being commercial. But, 
and this is the real object of my making, apparently, so much 
tuss about th . word, nothing has done more to degrade com- 
n1Lrce and hinder th
 right appreciation of art than the 
ð.ttempted distinction. 
Npw, if ever, is the the time to try to abolish it. We want 
to give every workman that joy in his work which is the 
e

ence of art, and we want to give every artist that sense of 
hIs place in the community which might help in th
 regenera- 
tion of Iif I wonder, for example, how the Senddder Club 
would clas"ify Steinlen's cat pictures for the advI rtisement of 
condensed milk, or the lithographic posters on the Under- 
ground Railways. Would they call them artistic or com- 
merciallitho.;raphy? b it more artistic to mah.e.a picture for 
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a collector to put in a portfolio---often merely against a rise 
in its commercial value-than to make a picture tnat shan 
brighten the lives-the actuallives-of thousands? 
This question brings up another evil that results from the 
attempted segregation of .. art"; and that is the arbitrary 
limitation of the number of proofs which may be printed of a 
lithograph-or any other fonn of art which lends itself to 
multiplication. In so far as it is aimed O1t securing good proofs 
it is just and wise; but in so far as it is aimed at creating a 
limited supply it is commercial in the very basest meaning 
of the word. It is not less commercial for the superstition 
that there is an artistic virtue in rarity; and it is safe to say 
that any pleasure a person may take in the possession of a 
unique copy of a work of art designed for multiplication has 
noth ng to do with art but is on the contrary due to the most 
contemptible snobbishness. 
Of course, every artist should get a fair price for his work. 
but the price need not be 10wL'red with quantity-in the case 
. 0 r book.. it is actually 
raised, since it is usual for 
the writer to get a higher 
royalty above a certain 
number of copies; and 
a; a matter of fact the 
c, appreciation" in the 
value of proofs which 
results from a limited 
edition is not for the 
benefit of the artist at all 
but of the dealer or collec- 
tor. What would be 
thought of a man who 
proposed to limit the 
printing of Shakespeare 
lest he should become too 
" common "? One has 
only to ask the question 
to have it answered in the 
strongest language. 
Nor will the argument 
that an artificiallv limited 
edition enables" more 
attention to be given to 
the individual proof bear 
s e r i 0 u s consideration. 
\Vhether or not the artist 
prints his own proofs their 
printing should be a 
matter of purely mechani- 
cal care and skill. There 
should be no \'ariations in 
the prolJfs except to get 
them more an:! more true 
to the original drawing. 
Art is not accidents; and, 
as 
[r. Walter Sickert said 
of etchings, a lithograph 
should be capable of being 
printed by 
Iessrs. - well, 
any comp
tent firm of 
commercial printers you 
like to name. The artistic 
merits of a lithograph are 
either limited to the 
original dra\"ing or else 
they persist in any numrer 
of mechanically good proofs 
that can be printed from 
it. In short, "hether as 
regards subject or purpose, method or number, there is no 
distinction between commlrcial and artistic lithography that 
d02s not injure art and encourage the "orser meaning of 
commerce. There is 1;0 ro) al road to goodness, artistic or 
otherwise, and the only \\ay to be artistic in lithography is t. 
do your work well. 
Men arc generally better than their institutions, and the 
members of the Sencfelder nub are much better than their 
advertised aims. One and all they are engaged in the advance- 
ment of lithography, and their "orks at the LeicP5ter Galleries 
support all that has been said about the Fo.;
ihilities of the art. 
These fo.;sibilitie" are best indicated bv the word "a uto- 
graphic." _\s :\lr. Pennell foints out, lithography is the onty 
trul:-' autographic method of multiplving dra\\ ings. In all the 
methods ot cngra\ ing the actual touch of the artist is com- 
promi"l'd h\' the means of reproductioa. "!\cither in etching 
or \\oud engra\Ïng are the line:. the arti
t made tl.u:;c that 
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Shepherd and Shepherdess 
By F.aìk Brangwyn, A.R.A, 
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Les Pellerins d'Emmaus 
By M.HJ'rice Denis 


rrint, but reproductions of them. In liH'ography the artist's 
o m lines do print, are not reproduced, but multiplied," 
This very resJonsiveness of lithographv bring
 its own 
dargers becm:s:2 there is not in it the discipline that the 
re
istance of rraterials lends to the variO:Js met};ods of en- 
graving. Eo
h etching and \\ooJ e
gra\'irg aln-03t compel 
the virtue of sin-plicity and eco--;omy ; and by discouraging 
any verv close imitation of nature thev put a premium on 
design. Lithography giws the artist every facility. 
ot that 
this is to be regretted in itself, but that it seems tJ c,all for a 
certain self restraint in the artist. 
How far an artist 
hould observe limitatio IS that are rot 
compelled by the rredium is a nice question; pro')ahlv in the 
last analysis all arti-tic \'irtues are virtues of necessitv; but 
it canr ot be denicrl that those litl10graphs give the n-o t lastirg 

atisfa{ Lon in wi ich the artist has not taken full ad\'antage of 
hi" fret:do,n ; has tre a
(d his design with a to'lch o
 formality, 
or been co !tent with suggestion when he might have indulged 
in full statement. .. Les Pelerins d'Emmaus," bv I\[auri,p 
Denis; .. The Wave," by 1\1r. Ne\-Ìmon; ":\lowÙ Carrying 
Scythe," by !\lr. Harry Becker; .. Shepherd and Shepl'erdess," 
by 
lr. Frank Brangwyn, and" Boys Bathing," by Cé7anne 
may not be the examples that show best the full resources and 
FO,sibilities of lithography, but they are certainly amo:'g the 
mO.>t sati.:;fying pictures. . 
On thinking it over J begin to see that the virtues of litho- 
graphy are virtues of necessity after all. Because it is an 
autographic method of multiplying drawings its virtues are 
precisely thü3e of drawing; and the virtues of dra\\ ing are 
determined by the implement that it is done with. A stick of 
greasy chalk used characteristically is rot a suitable imple- 
ment for full or elatorate statement, though it is excellent 
for sugg stion; and since all drawing is primarily the trans- 
låtion of things into line it is proper that the lines should be 
comFo3ed with some care. What it amounts to is that litho- 
gr.tphy puts uFon the artist a resFonsibility tI- at in 
()me 
other forms of art is taken off his hand by the obstinacy of the 
materials themselves. 
Ore thing brought out by the exhibition ic; the peculiar 
suitability of lithography for what mav be called pictorial 
journalism-in a perfectly dignified sense of the word.,. The 
set of war drawings by Captain Spencer Prvse, and" Conseil 
juridiq)le," by Forain, are examples of what I mean. An 
auto;sraphic method of multiplying dra \\ ings is ohviously 
a toon to the artist who wishes to make a swift and impuIsi\'e 
remrd of actuality; whether hi., aim he docume
tary or 
satirical. In the more considered methods of reproduction 
, 


by engraving the actuality is apt to fade out. E\'en when 
the artist is his own engraver he is almost tound to introduce 
second tIlO'lghts. It is worth remarking, by the way, that 
many satirical draught"men practise litr.ography. \Yith all 
these resourcf'S and possibilities at their command the 
members of the Sencfelder Club have no need to qualify" the 

va
c

ent of lithography" Witll the draper's word 
artIstic. ' 


Homecoming 
By N. 1\1. F. CORBETT. 
I stood upon the weed-hung, g i5tening pi:'r 
Waiting. And the grey, s'ow, whispering tide 
Eddied ahout the stones and, gaunt and drear- 
Like some g:gantic skeleton astride 
The mist-enshrouded F rth-the Br dge rose sheer. 
And other women, mother, w:fe, and br de, 
Were waiting too: and n their eyes lurked Fear. 
Fear froze the breath upon their trembling Jips 
That bravely Ii d to comfort one another. 
I heard one .pale-faced girl-wife whisper, .. Mother 
Kothing could happen to those modern ship3 ? 
It's not a, if she Wère an 0 d one." I 
Caught the answer, .. Dar i'1g, if God so wills: , ," 
Then si ence but for sea-birds' mournful calling 
And the slow tide. 
A th:n, cold rain was falling 
And the grey sea was one with the weeping sky 
And the stark trees veiled upon the nearer hills. 


Then from the little group a pent up sigh 
Escaped and, looking seaward, through the veil 
I saw the lean, grim Battle-Cruisers steer; 
And in their shell-torn sides could read the talc 
Of the price paid for Victory. 


A faint cheer 
Tremb'ed and died upon the heavy air. 
Silent and slow they passed. 


.. One, two, three." 
I heard a woman count .. Are there no more? " 
" l\lother, my e\ es are blurred; I C3.nnot se
. 
.. [s there another-count if there be not four? " 
The grey fog closed behind them like a door 
Shutting out Hùp2. A sudden, heart-wrung cry 
Rang shuddering, low, pregnant \vith all despair, 
.. She' is not there. Christ! !\lot her, s11l"s not tllere." 
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The Liar" 


M R. BEl L()C
 
11lall buok fh. TYI 1'" 
(Geurge Allen and 1 m\ÎII, 2
. hd, lid) i.....1 re 
print of articlescolltributed to thc,\. ,It, 
itself om' of the fe\\ pape r.... in which 
 au find 
truths \\ hich \ au do not find d..;l'\\ here, Th.' 
book dedi... Idrgd
;, not \\ it'll the fre' pre:-:-, hut \\ ith thl' 
pn _
 \\ hich is not frt,., , .1IIrl hi..; .'xpo"url' ,llthollgh, \I\\ÎII,... 
,,, it.. blT\ ih, it neglect,.. tin. di..;tinctiolb ,..h"uld h. 11.1(1 
h\ I ,en olle 'who i<=; intel ('..;t('d ill thing.... .1'" thl'
' .l1I'. 
* * * * * 
It \\'ould be an enol' to ,..,n' that thl' Pn''''.... i,.. uni\er,.,alh 
fE\ f'ff'ct b
 EnglishnlPlI. nif'H' all' rt'\\ F IJgli
hmen \\ ho 
ha\e not at one time 01 other heen he,ud to nh..ern' th,u 
.. tht' paper.. .m' full of a lot of lie
." But theu' .11"1 ,..till ff'\\1T 
\\ ho kno\\ a lit .\\hell they ..ee it, who habitu.llh obsern 
,li,..tortiun,.;. and suppres,.,iuns (the most popular form of lie), and 
(ahü\"(' aU) who reali
f' how and why i.t is that the commercial 
n.'\\Spaper must lie. and why tlw contemporar
 J\ew..paper 
i, a more systematic and subtle liar than its predecessor,.., 
III ,..hort, the economic baSIS of thf' thing i
 not undcr,..tood, 
!l1Î,., :\Ir. Relloc h;b e:\.plained with (''\cell('nt cIarit
. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Therf' are difterenee",. "eaIth) meJ\ ha\'e bl'en kno\\n tu 
run 1Il'\\ spapers at a heavy and foreseen loss in order to run 
I',uticul,t[ programmes. Even these, as a ruk, do not \\dnt 
III !eN too much and \\ill compromi
., a great de.ll: the 
lIIajol it
 are uut to make mont'
 at an\' cu"'t, 01.1111 there is unl
' 
tlile W,I
 of doing it. They han' to get the adH'1 ti"l'rs in. 
,\1\'\ nti.....'ment revenue i.. the ba",i... of the mud ern IW\b!Mpt'L 
\ J1('\bpaper which gl'b a hUI!:(' income from alh ('rti...t'menh 
C.lII ,Iffllrd tu ",uppl
' the public with t\\opence \\orth of p.lper, 
iuh. ne\b, dnd other reading m.ltter for a penn:,. .\ }Mper 
\\hich did not get adn'rtisemlnb could not stalll l.p ag.lÎn...t 
I hi,... It cannot compete in the m;u kef it cannot supply tJ)l' 
rt('[e
 of print that tl\(' ordinar
 reader .Ippeals to (k
il e : 
it calinot (unks" there is "omt'hoù
 plOdig-iuu,..l
' ril:h .lIlIl 
I'lodigal behind it) 
upply e\"en a
 much good, rdi,lblc, non. 
l"ontrO\er"ial ne\\s as its ri,'al,' it cannot, therefore, ,''\ist. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


\Ye han' here t\\O facts: th,lt the ne\\Spapl'r }ikdie...t to 
,uni\"t, is (1) run h) ,I nMn prim,uih out fur loot, and COlh 
qllent1
 likely to exercise political power (\\ hen. h.1\ ing bt' 
coming sufficiently rich. ht' II\UJgl'r
 for ,..omcthing more) in 
,m ignordnt, corrupt, dnd disa,..trou" \\ .1\ ,.lI1d (2) that ad,,'r- 
ti,..er
 drc likel
' to he the I eal ultimate: master" of the pdpt'r. 
I t is not that all ad\ ertisers ,m LOn....cÎou..; of thi
, or thdt 
nMn)' IIf them openly \,a}k into tht' office .lIltl S.lY: .. \\ rit!, 
thi... Ill' \\f' dear out." Such thing
 dll happen. \\hen.1 
how ,\"pars ago a GO\Trml1ent Committee' pxp",..ed the :-\\indle
 
o! the patent medicine tradc, .1 number of the wealthie
t and 
led
t reputahle of the quacks, pri\'dtely intimated that adwr- 
lÌsements \\lmld be \\ithdrawn if publicity \\ere gin>n to thc' 
n'port. \\ith the result that there wa'" a remarhdbl'\" genpr,ll 
,Igreement that the report had no .. nt'\\ 
 \'ahie." Hut 
lI"'ualh' the pressure is indirect, The adn'rtiser \\ ill he 
,'hoked off a paper iu \\ hich he or his ds.:-ociat{:- 
.'
 things 
th.1t the
 "trongly dislike: he wille,'en per..uMk him"elf that 
it h.b no circulatiou. He will go where hi;. 0\\ n mind i... 
reft, cted; or at lca.,;t tll "afe plaCl'''' \\ hel (' the light dg.lÎn,.,t a 
...tdtll" quo that hI' lihL:- i" morc "h.lm than reaL The result i... 
d genera} cowardicl' and timid it'\" III till' mll...t \\ idl'h circul,ltnl 
J.!ap.'] and a frequent ddibei-aÌt mend.lcit\ in' }JdltiLIII.lI. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


, 'I'll that mendacity there .Ire limit..;. .-\..; :\lr. Bell.w ",ug
"...t" 
It \\mlld not du for a paper to S.I" that tht' Pope had tUI"I]('(1 

lethodi,..t. But the limits are remarkabh "idL Be\ owl 
the deliberate furthering of cla
..; intere
h-, there i... ,ll...o a 
general class ignorance and shortsightedne....... To thi" I do 
not thlllk that 
lr. Belloc attaches ,.,ufficient import,lIIl 
He remark,., on the time it often take<=; before a big proletarian 
1Il0wment-industrial or other- gets into the fn [hi,.. 
i... Ïildisputable; but it is not a1\\ ays direct1
 tra(
dblc tu a 
ddiberat{ desire not to "ad\'erti,.,e" the monment. The 
JoulIlalists themselve'5-and thpir public, also, if it is a pro,.- 
I>l'rous public-cannot take am' intere....t in tbt ' thing . 

trike
 and lock-out." for in,.,tancf'. they regdrù as dull anò 
unimportant until and unk thl'\' inconw,nicncl' themseht 
il nl 
er occurs tll the,.,., 'orgdn,.. of pnpul:1l upmioll' to ùiy 
1:0\ el and "plam the' actual feelings of the (po,sibly) hundrcd
 


of thou".lI1(l..; of people ill
'ul\"t'd, a,., (lften a.... not th('y !'cfl.r('
h' 
h, .11' uf .;ueh ..vents until lung after tht:T ha,'c become im- 
1'"1 tanto The
' Ji\"!"' in their 0\\ n world of intdJectualletharg\' 
anù pal Í\' politic
. 


* * * * * 
It i... impossible to cover this subject here; )Ir. Belloc him- 
-elf could h,1\ t' mold.. a much bigger book uut of it. But the' 
phra.... ' }1.lrty politic..; ., does ..;uggest onf' illustrdtion of thl' 
uttl'r IInrealit\ of \Jur nt'w"'papns You rlonflt l':\.pcct .1 Pd}1t'1 
I.. t<-11 t
H "holl' ,unpleasant truth ,dJOut thl' leading spoke.... 
l\I,lI1 of It, (1\\ n -uk or "I'et: but they do not n en tell tilt' 
II uth ,Ihout their opJlom'nb fhe h-ahit of fabdloml ha.... 
hl'lOllll' ,..0 ing:raillt'd that the journalist r{:'frain
 from accurat.> 
clf,....rription quitf' lI1echallicallv and unconscÎous!v t'n'lI whelt' 
ill 
'Oll\ f'r>ltion, he betrd
's àn almost emharrã":,,ing gift fO! 
"'L'elllg thlllg..; dc.trI\'. Thl' puhlic knows literalh' nothing 
about politici.lI1s, and it is not to blan1<'. For it h.ls. read daih 
r..ports of proceeding" \\hich tre.lÌ all of them as sensible .mil 
p
lblic-.;piritl'd (if "ometimes misguided) persons and ITIdll\ 
01 th..m as rt'splt'n!leJlt orators and profound thinkl'r
. -\ f'om- 
plt'teh \"L'r,IClOU'" account of a; parIiamentarv dehdÍt' might 
open tl1U": ' 
1',hc moti01
 \\rlS mmed by Culonel Jigg, \!though he rea,l 
hIS speech Innll a tarefully tvpe\uitten ducument, he lost his 
wa \' so frequPlltlv that he was several times incoherent. -\ t 
these places he v.enl red dnd rubbed his bald head with d 
handkl'n:hief. dnd a fe\\ titters were heard. His seconder, 
'iI', Pilh clld.J\'. no une tool.. serioush' This memb
r is a clean 
,..h.n t'll snuh-nosed man. \\ ho dressés a little too sho\\ ily fOl' 
I gentlell1dl
 e"en body kne\\ him to care nothing \\hatevel' 
for the subject of tilt' debate, which mere!\- offered him one 
1IIo
e opportunity for a(l>. ancing to the Soiicitor,( ;elleralship 
\\ hlCh \\l1l pa,' his own .11Id his \\ife's debts. 'lr, Hlink, 
,I ta II emacidted man \\ ith a high forehead and pince 'nel" I" 
IInde!1iahl
 :"incere, though rather a prig and completeh' 
de\'Old of humour, his speech, though dull to distraction. 
\\d" lonfidenth' deli\ ered .lnd contained well-.irTdllg'('(1 
...fa tistics \\ hich. far.is the\ went, Cdrried cOIn ictioll .\ (tel 
the ..greg-ions Sir badc :\Ii'dsnmmer had contributed his usual 
IIIane jests, '1.-. Gullet rose from the Opro:"ition Front Bench 
.Uld, flh\ iousl
 h\" drrangemen! \\ ith the people opposite, 
though hi:" air of "olemn hpsitation \\ as perfecth' assumed, 
\\ eighed pros .11Id con" until fin.lllv suggpsting that on the 
\\ hole the qnt'stion ought not to ha\ I' been r,lised just nU\\ 
'iI', <';ullet. until he begah eating- too l11uch, "a<; d good 
"peaker of the argul1lentati, e t
 pI': he is nu\\ notorioush' 
!az\" and con ten ts hnns'" f \\ ith diehl's \\ hich he h.t 0; by IlPa It 
III \\ hole pdragrdphs, T\\ 0 younger sons of rich men l \\ ho 
\\ el'e \\armly applauded) ha\ ing made painfullv-pr"pared 
debuts, and an honest, if shaggy, enthusiast, ha\ ing 
poken 
on the other side, the Chancellor of the Duchv of Bucking, 
ham all of ,,\hosp I'elati\"es .Ire in the industry prin.:ipdlh 
in\"ohed) agl eed \\ ith the lÎght honourahle gentJemdnopposité. 
.1Il.! the 1110\ 1'1', puuled to the Idst. "ithdre\, his mot:oll, 
\\ I' do not wdnt to go as far 01.... thi,.. [ommun decency pn" 
\'t'lIt
 I]..; from mentioning that a man has eC.lema or that hi,.. 
\\ ifc'", great,gr,lIIdfather kept a bad hucket,!>hop: hut .'\ en 
when one h.l'" ruled out all thl' irrelc\'ancil's, and C'\ en all the 
Iihel"" wh,\t a margin there is beÌ\\een the pertincllt truth and 
\\ hat Wl' are told, behu'en (in fact) the conversation ill thl. 
h.lr at the Pre
s (
allen' and the" ords that trickle frum the 
foulltdin pens in the" riting-rooms adjacent. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


How thell ,.,hall \\1' get the truth \\hich thl" general (oll,..pirdc\- 
hl"I'P'" hom u..;) :\Ir. Belloc is not Ctopiall alld 1M'" no PI'I feL't 
-olutioll. .-\11 human heings are fallihle dnd \\ ill he to ,.,ome 
I ...tent, and" ill do those inju
tice tu "hom they drc oppo"'l"d. 
:\Ir Bellm,.." fre.' " I'd pel's dre not exempt, Hut the
 hd n' 
this thilll!: in common: that they tell truth.. not told 
!'!...{'\\heJ{' .1Ild hd\'e dOlle 
umething to reùn',.,,.. the haldllCf:' ul 
...pL\
ch \\ hich \\ d"; upset when one small cIa,..:" of people \\ uh 
on,' hind of iutl"1 cst got a monopul
' uf a kind \\ hich elldhleù 
them to howl their p.ll ticular " new,;" and ,'ie" s through 
mC'-'dphol1l" to the \\ hole populatioll, -\n e:\.telbioll uf the 
Fret' PH''''''' and a glO\\ th ot its power IS to be ùe...ired. Rut 
If it is to do more than f'xercÎ,..e the slow indirect influence it 
lIù\\ po,. L",..." it \\ill ha\'e to Ì1a\'e morc mOlle'\". '''hat dn 
\\anted are political p.lper'" \\ith a guaranteed ,.uppl
 of mone\ 
\'et free from the control ot tho,.,e who o\\n the mone:, , Pdper,. 
endo\\ed, and then cut loost', \\ith ,.,tafts a
 fi...ed a.., [011"61' 
don , ,>elf-gO\"erning and fret. from t}w fear of stan"ation. The 
fir;:,t rich mdn who pUb do\\ n a lal1
" ...um in that \\ d
 '\\ ill 
h.l\ 1'1 llh Ikmon...trah-d hi", puhlic :-pirit hf' \\ill al"'o, 
iIlClùentall
, il he ('hfln
l... hi.... lIlen properh", gt't '11111\' fun for 
hi.; mOlll'
. 
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T IlE 
redÌl'-,t .LUtohio
rdphy (>\er writt,,:n ?
-.a 
\\on1.ln i,.; ";'.lIna [erf''''d'''': and Cathohc 
pam 
pldd'
 her m.IIH1,..c1 ipt of her o\\n Life beside a 
page of >1Ín
 .\ugu"tÍI1t'> .\\ titing in, t.11C Pal.
:t. 
of the l.......::unal. Hf'l' pO-'lhon .lS a splntu.d forn 
i... t" nniqul'.1 her pl.1e in liwr.ltnn' She is not only .l 
IIlir.ldl' of g-elllllS, .lnd d. 
loriOll" s.lÍnt. hut the gn'.ltest \\Omdn 
\\ h" n 1'1 \\ rote in rrosp , the 
inglc Ol1t of her "t'" wh
 "t.lI1ds. 
be...id.' the world's most perfect ma"ters. \ 
11(' d.ttam..; "ub- 
limiÌ\', .1I1d, in hel r.lptllrous vision, finds "large draught., 
"f intellectual day. She is indeed the undaunted daughter 
IIf d(."ire she Ita;' in her the e.lgle dnd the rlm'e: and in Iwr 
",I Ill'" the flammg heart. 
1/0\\ Ilitterent {10m hers is Saiut .\ugu:-tÏnl", \\h"se (',,11ft's, 
\, II e the tÌ1st autobiogT.lph,', .l11d which h.I\'I' thi" 
,,, di,tingill,.;h them from .Ill othel antohiographi..=:--, th.lt 
I ht" .Ire Jlldr('s..;ed rlirectlv to (
od. \nd more dlffert'nt 

till trom ROlb,.;eau's, \\ith hi
 e".blwr.ltio!l of .ill m('n's f'
'I" 
hXI d on him, the proh,..;ting '-'elf.colbciou...nl'''''; \\ hich th('
' 
(",liled forth in him, drove him. in "'pite of him,.;df. to ,...t .Ibout 
I "plaining him-,elf to other pl'opll, to thl' wOlld in W'llt'ral. 

till morL unlikl' i..; ("l'lIinï,.;, \\'ho hurl" .1Ì \"till thi,.; hi,,,\'" of hi", 
0\\ n (lcl'd" that it ma\ smitt' \'on into d,fmiration. 
Hut Le Collier dt' mès 1'J/(7,Ç of Juclith (;.lI1til'r hds a "pecidl 
pIal'/' of its 0\\ n amuni \\ oml'n '" confl',.;,.;ions; and, to me, 
It i" thl' most dmn,.;ing of .ill \\omt'n'" confl'ssions tlJdt, I h,(\"I' 
1'\ er \"Cold, There is ,>om('thing in i.t: of lll'r 1"n'nch father .mel 
of her ?llilanese mother' which in no sensl' ddral'ts fwm its 
01 ig-iuality. There i" a touch of the exotic in the..;e pdg('
, d., 
in all that is finest in her prose. 
r.1!
e, for instance, in regard to tile style .md the rhvtltm 
of her prose, these sent.ences from ht'r ..trocious " Fleur 
Sl"i"pcnt," with its imaginative stud
 of .1 criminal'
 mind; 
I'uriou..;ly shov. n in the penetrating ..tabor.ltion of the reH'ng" 
..( the poisonous flower on all that it touche.,; : 
("est comma IOIf
 gerbe de Inll/ces .-erþellts till'", , ,/II It'll! ,//lell/ 
t qll; wclinent leur tetes plâte
 ers 1/11 þetlt fr/lit I['/(I/ rollI;' 
/1/ Ill/gé as
e- semblablt' å lI1/e gr

 Ira;. 11111' > þhl 'clnllté 
l'I1þþe/allt IlIIe fleur. Ce SOlit les f,'llIllpç ifill {/,!!IIYt'l/t I. 
('Niles, eUe s'élargissent ell forme de tt'le, et CI" tlte
 Wilt 
taclds de dellx yeu\' et Ime éþille algll" en J rOjt'fte ,Ollime III. 
"ayd. ',(/ ressemblaliGe "vec Ie s, r"p, t "'1>/ salltl, 
rills plUS!' has the serpent's unduld, tion,.; it, 'TUUm. 
Certainly every writer has to choose his owu vocdhul.lry; 
onl' must begd a vocabulary faithful tu the ('olouring of one's 
0\\ n spirit, a ud in the stricte..;t senSt' 01 igind.L (;ood liter.lry 
,Irt must hl' good just ill proportion ,lS it rendl'r" the complex 
wurld in the furm,.; of the imagin.ltion. I t has been said that 
tilt' 'L one beduty" of all literary "tyle i,., ot its \uy e,.;
ence. 
.l\1d independent, in prose d.nd ver,.,e .tlikt" of aU r('movabk 
decoration; that it may ('xi,.;t iu its fulll'st lustre, ,IS in 
Flaub('rt's J:[lldam,; Rom;'\" for' instance, or in Stendhal',., 
!.e Rouge t'! Ie .voir, in a cõ"mposition utterly unddorneù, \\ ith 
h.lrdly .t sugge!--tiun of visihly be.mtiful thing,.;. 
" The Hurricane II 


Judith (
dutier's life began \\ith a pa..;sion. , 
he WdS .,.lid 
tl) hav(' Ild.d such repugnance in coming into e"i"'ÌenCl' th.lt 
..;he refu"ed Obstil1oltdy to enter into this life of our,.;, '.Hld th.lt 
in her fury :òhe seized the doctor'
 hdn({,.; who had lït.ll1ic 
"trength "in such a fashion thdt hi' had to sllolkf' himselt JnT 
ot them, sa) ing: .. \Vhat Cd.n tlÜ,., ]ittle monster l11ed.n? .. 
::\0 wonder thd.t later on she was called I'Oura{!.an for the 
I ,tpidity of hel" entrance into her home: ]' enira;!> à Ie maison 
, n coup dl' vent. 
Judith Gautier gives an amu!>ing account ot the ad\'enturl'
 
of thl' Gautiers in London at the time of the Inte1l1.ltiondl 
Exhibition. They "tayed in the Hotd de Frd.nc(', Leicester 
Square, where they v.ere delighted, as all foreigners always are, 
hy the animation uf tho
e nights when, the lamps being 
lighted, that strange little worIn of Soho promenade". Here 
is a curilJU
 experience of hers at tht. E"hihition. She \\a
 
loo\...ing at a Gain
borough, when d. nlolnlifted her by the elbo\\... 
.md mo,'ed her some ,.,teps awa
'. "Fidèle," she says, "à 
I/l(m prillciþe, après Ie premÙr mom <'lit d,' sl/rprise, je me mis 
à taþa sur CI mansiI'llI', à ie tirer, avec d..s saccades, par Its 
hasqlles de sa redillgott . ma-is it tOl/rna as 11l0i line bo-lllle 
iace réjuuie, se crampm/na à la banI' de fer d ne démarra pas." 
One night JudIth look", out of the window in Paris. The 
streets are covered with mud, .-;he .,eb a man coming down the 
"treet treading the yellow mud under hi... feet .wIl befon 
him a big dog, horrihly dirt,'. Suddenlv she reðlise..; that it i... 
Baudelaire, coming, a... 
he knu\\s, to call on them, 10; his 
intention to Ì1"cd.d l.n the clog's tail, so a" to frighten the anim.\l 


By Arth ur 


Symons 


and find out \\hat he might do: He puts his fout on the 
dog'
 tdil; it hO\\b, turns on him so fmioush' thdt BdUddd.irc 
falls backward" in the mud. He gets up, l'),.imine" hi" dotlu'-, 
in d. "tate of perp]e
ity, then cros,.;es the streL'Ì dnd ('um('
 
toward" th(' house. .\Iarianne lets him in, 
tupetied at ",-'eing 
him iu such .1 state. ,. Yuu must make nIP presentd.bk,', III' 
'a's, and goes with her into th(' kitchcn. H., enters Cd.util'r' 
study, perfl'ctly cOITect, \\Îth his red crd".!t tied in .1 negligent 
\...not around his neck. He trie!-- to explain. "I hd\T IWl'n 
knocked down b
 a dog I did not know." 
" "'dS he'.1 I11dd dog? " cried (
autier. 
" He was in his right: I hdd offl'llfled him in ('\,/,re"...I, 
trt'.1I1ing on his taiL Let's talk of something e1...(,'... 
HI' had {ut a sorn' figure certainly; pf'rhap
 h(' hold "'om{' 
occult reasOn for doing wh.tt he had done: but hi,., inte!1Ì1on 
W,." to a,.,tonish people- to be ót,.;tonishing -Jnrl tlwrt'fore 
to be .Ilwa
;s originaL 


Her Chinese \Yritings 


It Wd.S a \\onùerful moment for the CautiCrs when the 
Chinese Ting-Tan-Ling enter{'d their house, to become, in a 
";t'ns<" one of their intimates. It was unde
stood that hI' wa,.; 
t" tl'dch Judith the Chinese language; th(' final result of 
which \\d.S the publicdtion of her masterpiece, which I havf' 
hdore me a" I writ(', Le I ;t'rc de .T adt' par fudith JV alter: 
Paris, Lemerrc, rS()ï. She assumed th(' n.llllL', 1 Suppose, 
dS a kind of di"guise. It is a translation, in rhythmic prose, 
from the WI"';es at Chinese poets' and it i" a marvellous thing 
to IJ.!"p givcn -01,; Baudelaire did in gi,-ing more than t!le 
.,pirit ot POt' from the English tl'xt- more than the spirit ðf 
thp,.;e Chinese pods. Her pro<.;e is exotic, E.lstem, full of 
,.;trang\' puetry, of unknuwn imag"s, of evocations, of moon- 
light .1I1rl lo\'{' and war d.nd win{' ,md the seasons, that r!,mdin 
in on("s cal-s like the faint mu"ic I have heard in Constantinoplt- 
and in Spdin. '''holt a sense, in these versions, which at times 
\\'ail with the lamenting \'oice that one can still ]war at night 
(\11 <1I1
' cuuntry road in Spain, of the dramatic moment, tilt' 

.tll.lÌion. th,. crisis! 
/, l'arll"i't'nl de SoÙ' ct d'Or (of which I hayc a copy Plintcd 
on J.lp.l1ll""l" pappr with "uperb coloured illustrations of somc 
of the finest pictures of the ChineS{' painters of the fift('enth 
centur\') is, in I" ery sense, e"traordinary. These pagt's 
bring beforl:' Olll' visions of unearthly beauty .md of strangI' 
humours and of enchantments and evocatiOlls; of de\'ib 
.md Lwgels, virgins and priests, kings and Satans, tiger
 and 
drdgons; tlMt swann, enormously, a" a whirlwind hurled 
onw.lrd bv the \\ ind's fm V. 
Take, for instance, [',.w LJcscotle all'- Enfas, which is a., 
mdgnifiCl'nt .IS dn opium dream; as tnrmented a
 tht, fabulous 
ten hell,,: 01"; tragic as a coin to of Dante's /lI(t'f/ I O: a,.; gw- 
tesqUt' .IS thp sculptured figures of St. Etiel11u de Bourgcs, 
\Vhl'll' dl'vils thrust the sinners, naked, .dong the road to the 
bottomles" abvss, where d('vils with fan'!-- full of honibk 
mil th lift lip \\'omf->n ,mil l11el1 on thcÍl' shouldpr"'. .ll1d starnI' 
thl'm dO\
 n into 01 boiling c.lUldron. You St'( the H.II1U'" 
IIndlTlH'dth, d.nd t\\O devils blowing' the furnace, 
\\ hill' thi..; art is .111 art of npgation- -the al t ot the bod
 
Jl'Jl(lC'n..<t bv .utists who hold the body ill ('(mtl'mnt- un'the 
wntr.lry J Ùdith Gautier's sense of hdf ha" in it n
 negation. 
r t is as cruel a,.; a Chinese painting, dnd it giH's, <I"; these do, 
,.-Imething- of th(' Iwautv of the horrihll'. rt is also a \'isioll of 
\íllon',.; Hell: ' 
" .\nù eke an Hell where damned folk seethe full sore." 
()nlv thi..; ,'ision is mediæval. . 
L"c Ramier Blanc is a delicious dramd \\here Ì\\O Chinese 
10\ ers are drawn together bv the my,.,terious instinct of 
youth, ami the finely-woven intrigue at the end is superhly 
origÍlldL She evokes illusions, disguises, love, the moonlight, 
and China. It is certainly a paradox to compare this scene 
\\ ith some scenes in Romeo alld Juliet: yet the piece is like 
.t piece of music, and it is th(' music. \\ hich all true lovers have 
heard in the air since they began listening to one another's 
\ oices. .-\nd these four lovers--- the Italian and the Chinese- 
awaken u" from 'a dream and the awakening is to that true 
realit\' which henceforth shuts them off from the world, 
.IS in" a deeper dream. \nd is not the Jon scene in both 
gardens a duet of t\\ () .Istonishments ? ." 
Les Sei
,' .-t liS dt la princesse has in it a magician's miracle 
of creating an imaginary "pring in \\ inter, to please the 
insatiable desires of Fiaki, 111 thest' pages I find a kind of 
hidl]en irony, not unlike the fin('r irony ot rile "v/ort Heroique 
pf Baudpl.lÎn Onh it is thf mi.,f{;l tllJ1l' (If thl' Princto' ,)f 
Kanga to lid.\'e had TW theatre \'dQ enough for his gellius. 


.... 
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1JEYOND (2nd Imp.) Jobn Galsworthy. 
Wm. HEINEMANN, 20-21 Bedford Street, W.C.2. 
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I Can Make You a 
Convincing 
Speaker 


...-... 


says Professor Grenville 
Kleiser. He rids you of 
timidity-gives you confi- 
dence in yourself - de- 
velops your power and . 
personality. Just give him fifteen minutes of your tIme 
daily-at home-and he WIll speedily teach you how to 
Make Political Speeches-Address Board 
Meetings-Deliver After-Dinner Speeches 
- Propose Toasts - Converse and Tell 
Stories Entertainingly-Do More Business 
If y IU can't talk to the puint, you can't carry convi
- 
tinn- -you can't win! Let us tell you all about thl
 
helpful p, ,stal Courst' and pro7'<' its vaillc. 
.... SIGN AND POST THIS FORM, NOW 
FUNK 6- WAG^ALLS COMPANY, 
114 Sa'isbury Square, T ondon. 
\\"i'hout cost or obligation to me, pip tc nd full jnfonnation 
of Prof --Dr Grenvill Klc r's Corn' pondcnce Cour e in Pubhc 
co akmg and the D elopr cot c ('Iental Power and Per.onality 
,\ 
Add 
L 


:' 
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A New Service Topcoat 
BURBERRYS 
 
, r 


are the source of many 
original ideas in Service KÍt 
which, by their Efficiency 
and distinction, especially 
commend themselves to 
Officers. 


THE 1918 BURBERRY 


combines the most appre- 
ciated qualities of a Bur- 
berry safeguard - doubk 
protection over vital areas, 
resistance to wet and cold, 
lightweight, self-ventilation 
and durability. 
Collar can be worn open, 
closed to the throat, or. 
turned Tight up. 


Complete Kits in 2 to 4 
Days or Ready for Use. 


I 
/ 
/ 


Every Bm'berry Garment 
bears a B'/t'/'be'ry label. 


-, 


". 
........../.. /" 
Olficers' , lou....... 
Burberry ....-"
r.;., 
TV eathcrproofs 
cleaned and rc-proofcd 
FREE OF CHARGE. 


-- 


BURBERRYS' 
1918 SALE 
Until end of Feb- 
ruary, Women's 
and Men's 1917 
Civilian Weather- 
proofs, Topcoats, 
Suit., Gowns. Also 
a few Military gar" 
menta (see par. on , 
page xi). 
SALE CATALOGUE 
.ent on requeat. 


þ 
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The 1915 Burberry, 
As supplied to His Majesty the King. 
BURBERRYS S
:J.





 
8 &; 10 Boul. M.Jelherbel PARIS: .110 Agento. 
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Best Substitute for Meat 


FOSTER CLARK'S SOUPS are a whole- 
some substitute for Meat, They lighten 
housekeeping cares and expenses. House- 
wives of all classes are daily using these 
excellent Soups as a quick, easy and sensible 
means for providing delicious and nouri!'hing 
meals at a very small cost. 
These splendid Soups are supplied b,\' alJ Grocers and 
Stores at the pre- \V ar pric of 2d. There is no othpr 
good food so economical to-day. 


FOSTER CL\Rk, LTD. 


MAIDSTONI:. 


Foster Clarks 
2d. sOUP 
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DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY: 


Names and addresses 01 shops, where the articles mentioned 
can be obtained, will be lorwarded on receiPt 01 a postcard 
addressed to Passe-Partoltt, LA
D & WATER,S, Chancery 
Lane, W.C. 2. Any other m/ormation wilt be given on request. 


Many things conspire to make some 
alpaca wool scarves the acceptable things 
they are. For one thing they are useful 
,llmost throughout the entire length :>f the year, being as 
welcome a wrap on many a summer's evening as they are 
now in a mid-winter month. 
These alpaca wool scarves are soft, fleecy, delightfully warm 
and light. Being of super quality and with wool the price 
it is they cannot of necessity be specially cheap, but they are 
so good that this could not be expected. Another feature to 
note is the way in which they save furs-and furs, owing to 
their dailv increasing price, are things to be zealously guardpd 
now. \Vith a warm cosy scarf like this thrown ove r one 
shoulder and drawn round the neck, a fur simply is not 
needed, one is equipped without. Then an alpaca wool scarf 
is so refreshin
ly becoming-it- is the wool scarf de lu
e, 
establishing a very enviable reputation and showing for all 
time what a superior article the wool scarf at its best can be. 
Scarves of the kind in plain colours, each and all in a lovely 
shade, are the most inexpensive to buy: but there are all sorts of 
more ambitious varieties. Quite exquisite is a pale apricot 
scarf with mauve and deep iris stripes, besides other designs 
fully as channing and original. Some white scarves with a 
criss-cross pattern again are such miles removed from the 
ordinary that to buy them is an irresistible impulse. 
These scarves should be cleaned, not risked in the wash. 


Al paca Wool 
Scarves 


Shaped Small things in dress have a knack of 
V '1 counting so much that they hardly rank 
eI S as small things at all. Veils in them- 
selves may be a minor detail, but they are a detail of some 
importance nevertheless, as many a woman with a rather 
shabby hat has proved. The effect a new pretty veil will 
work on a somewhat dashed hat is nothing short of electrifying. 
With this aid it can grow passable again and enter on a new 
phase of life in a war-like way whIch IS nothing if not com- 
mendable. 
Veils. to really look their best and be properly becoming, 
must be fresh--of that there is no glimmer of doubt. Once 
the .. crisp" of a veil has gone the chann goes too in an 
irretrievable way. Another important point is the way 
it is put oil-no small matter this, for it is amazing how 
different the same veil can look in the hands of two different 
women One wears it just as she should-the other arranges 
it bad.y-and there is a world of difference between. 
In all probability, if the truth was known, the woman whose 
veil lo .ks neat and charming has gone to a certain shop where 
the veils are nothing short of an education and delight, and 
what is more she has probably secured one of the special 
.. shaped" veils, these having a thread already run along the 
top so that they are bound to fit accurately to a hat. 
Besides being so perfectly shaped, these veils are at} 
inexpensive affair into the bargain, some beginning at such a 
small sum as eighteenpence. 
Extra attractive, however, are some fine meshed lace 
shaped veils at half-a-crown, these being a wondedul adjunct 
to a rather plain hat. Shaped veils are kept in blue, brown, 
mole, purple, black and white. 


A chance in From time to time there are events which 
M ' P . nobody can afford to miss, and a special 
en s YJamas sale of pyjamas now on is one of these. 
It started on Monday and la;ts for a fortnight. 
It is not the least exaggeration to say that pyjamas cannot 
now be made for the price they are going for during the sale, 
Such is the plain and simple truth. The maki Ig and materÏ.ll 
alone without any extras or profit would cost the firm mor,' 
Once these pyjamas go then, it seems likely to be many a long 
day before they can be bowjht so wonderfully reasonably again. 
To mi,,'i this o?portunity means more than missing sum.: 


, 


unusually inexpensive pyjamas, it means refusing d chance of 
money-saving 'twere foolishness indeed to overlook. Men's. 
women's, boys' and girls' pyjamas arc all concerned, all in a 
great many different varieties, so that everybody's predilec- 
tions and needs are met. 
. Three suits of men's plain striped pyjamas-and all the- 
pyjamas are of the famous" Swan" quality-co,,:t a pound 
the three, a sample suit being 6s. lId. With a merccrised 
stripe thirty shillings is the price for three suits, a s.lIuple- 
one costing lOS. bd. Very effective are the pyjamas in shaded 
mercerised stripe, thirty shillings again being the prio for 
three, a single sample suit being lOS. 6d. 
For sheer comfort few things compare \\Ïth the wool mi:\.ture- 
striped pyjamas, three suits here costing forty shillings, or a 
single suit for thirteen and sixpence. Those people liking the 
luxury of silk pyjamas will jump at the prospect of three all- 
silk pairs for eighty shillings, or a sample suit for twenty- 
seven and six, anJ some all silk satin-striped ones too will not 
fail to rivet attention at their special solIe price. All these 
pyjamas can be got in sky and white, pink and white, mauve 
and white, and in some instances guld and white and saxe blue 
and white are available. 


So many women have taken to wearing 
pyjamas that the news that the sale 
applies to them also is brimful of interest. 
Before they are gone, tracks should 
be made for some crêpe" Swan" striped 
pyjamas, and three pairs secured for twenty shillings, 
or one suit for 6s. lId. just to show what they are like. 
Or three striped wool mixture suits should be bought 
for 4os., a sample suit being 13s. 6d., while those now wearing 
silk pyjamas as blissfully as in the past they worp silk night- 
gowns will not let the bargains in this direction escape. 
Then there are all sorts of good things in the pyjama way 
for girls of from five to sÍ'i:teen years, three pairs in striped 
wool mixture going for 28s. 6d. and a sample pair for 9s. lId. 
as one example only, while for girls from three to eight are 
some one-piece ones in striped wool mixture-three pairs. 
costing 24s. 6d. or one pair 8s. 6d. 
Boys' striped cotton crêpe pyjamas are being sold in lots. 
of three for sixteen shillings, a sample suit being five and six- 
pence, while some in heavy wool mixture \\o'inter-weight repay 
buying over and over again at their price of three for forty 
shillings or one pair for 13s. gel. 
All these pyjamas will be sent on approval to anyone not 
previously known to the firm, provided they supply a London 
trade reference. There i:f hound to be such a rush on them 
that application should be made at once. 


Also for 
Women and 
Girls and Boys 


Japanese Rest Most of us work so hard now-a-daV5 
G that nobody grudges the luxury of' a 
owns rest, for even the busiest mortal's working 
day must come to an end somewhere. But nobody can take 
full advantage of this unless thev are clad in something as 
restful as they themselves would wish to be. The mere 
process of changing from out-cloor attire into something loosp. 
pretty, simple and fresh takes one a ]ong distance. 
A famous finn whose word on rest-gowns alwavs .. gops," 
have just brought out any number of new and infil.itclv 
effective models, but chief in novplty and charm is the JapAnese 
rest gown with contrasting colourèd borders, This does not 
hail from Japan: it is, in fact, taken from a br;lIi,mtlv successful 
French model, but it is Japanese in its tendenry and ppr- 
suasion to a very large extent. To get into it docs not need 
nearly so much time <is it takes to tdl. It !-.lips over the I:ead. 
has a couple of fastenings, and then all remolining to bp arranged 
is the' fascinating sash -an equally bripf affair. 
It is made in heavy weight cri'pe de Chine, and in spite of tl
e 
hei 
ht.; to which good quality cr 'pe de Chine has soolred IS 
bci Ig sold at a special price. The coloUlings, too, are un- 
usuaìly pretty, and any colour scllPme can be carripd out to 
order. \rhite \\ith ro5e-pink borders loohs well, jade green 
an.! black, yellow and mauve, champ.lgn.: 3;nd rov,d blue 
as well as a host of others, are all allurin
 _\"Jrl e'k:tive. 
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Austria makes Overtures to America 


Cor;/JTlpht "Land d: Wattr" 


Count Czernin, the Austro-Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs, in a recent speech delivered at 
Vienna. said: .. Our views are identical with President Wilson's, not only in the broJ.d principles 
regarding the new organisation of the world after the war, but also in several concrete questiol)<;." 
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Where the British ArnlY Fights 
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In the Mesopotamian Desert 


O/ficial Photograph 
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The Outlook 


T HE signing of a separate peace between the 
l'kraine and the enemv and the consequt'nt 
isolation of Roumania nlarks a \"el)" important 
point in the war. It is the first separate peace 
the enemy has been able to negotiate. It \\ ill 
ha\e the effect of reli
ving Austria-Hungan' at once, of 
raising civilian opinion throughout the German Empire, and of 
confirming the German Gowrnment in its certainty that it 
will in future dominate the- East of Europe. 
There are other aspects of the matter which should be 
noted. One is that the Germans and Austrians are both 
concerned to strengthen the separatism of South Russia 
hecause it makes the resurrection of the Russian pO\\er more 
difficult and also because it is a check against the spread of 
anarchy from the 
orthern towns. Another point is that the 
enemy has no guarantee of permanence in the State of the 
l'krame. The doctrines which ha\'e ruined 
orthern Russia 
are permeating the 
outh and may haw a much larger effect 
in the near future, Lastlv, of course, thpre is the food qUbtion. 
The Ckraine is the great granary \\ hich used to help to feed 
us and will now help to feed the Central Empires. 


The great 
trikes in Germany have ended, as they were ex- 
pected to end, in a thorough military suppression. Two 
extreme \'iews, "idely expressed about them in this country, 
were equally erroneous: The view that they \\ere engineered 
by the German authorities to deceive Allied opinion and the 
\'iew that they were tl:e beginning of some such break-up of 
German society as has taken place in Ru<;sia. 
either of 
these things wa<; possible :\'0 belligerent Go\"Crnment would 
play with such dangerous fire as the deliberate fomenting 
of national strikes in the present phase of exhaustion. German 
society, like that of the Western nations, is organised far more 
strongly than Russian society. 
The really significant thing about the strikes for us in this 
country is that they ha\'e come after the great success against 
I{us<;ia, the tremendous \Ïctory in Italy, and after what \\e 
can now see to be the successful German defence of ,1917 
in the West. If the economic pre",mre upon Germany and 
the gro\\ing strain of the war can lead to such a thing at such 
a moment it is a good augury upon "hat "ill happen "hen 
pressure can be brought to bear upon Germans on German 
soil. We do not know whether defeat in the field or internal 
di
integration will take place first. But at the first sign of 
the former the latter must certainly appear in full force. 
H is equally certain that if an inconcIusiw peace CaJ1 be 
engineered by the enemy before there has been either internal 
cullapse or external defeat, hi
 social system from the 
Hohenzollem Crown downwards is secure for the future. 


Two members of the Royal Flying Corps haw been con- 
demned to a long term of pe'nal St n'itude in the enemy',", 
country for dropping propaganù.l leaflet" hdlind the (;ermJ.1l 
lines. A goud ùeal of ink ha<; heen w;L..,ted Ilpon thi.... 
uhjt"ct 


b
 worthy peuple who \\ant to show the Germans that the\' 
are neither logical nor just in acting thus, and who are at the 
pains to tell us that the Germans themselves not only have 
largely used this method of propaga',1da 
rom the air, but 
began it. At this time of day one might Just as well argue 
abuut the bombardment of open towns or the murder of 
Captain Fryatt. 
fhere> is no canon of European morals, ho\\oev
r sacred, 
that the enemy will not break if he believes the cnme to be 
conducive to his national success. Those who have not learnt 
that le"son by this time must be incapable of apprec
ating t
e 
ordinary occurrences of daily life. What is of practical ust' IS 
to consider what form reprisals could take m the prr-.ent 
phase of the \\ar. Láter on \\
 shall have to cons
dt'r fonn.tl 
punishment. But for the moment we have nothmg to rei) 
upon but repri<;als. 


Here the situation is that the enemy holds Allied to\\ns anù 
large numbers of allied civilians as hostages, \\ hile the Allies 
hold no towns and n>ry few ci\-ilians of his. Further, the 
enerny has taken from the "'estern A
lies comb
ned more 
than they have taken from him (though m the partIcular case 
of the British this state of affairs is reversed). The enemy 
could, therefore, if this matter be estimated by mere numb
rs, 
do us \\ orse harm than we could do him, were a sort of auction 
in reprisals to be started. :\Ioreover, he has the advJ.ntage of 
feeling less norror than would the society of the Allies at the 
necessity for such extremes. 
On the other hand, the enemy has one "ery vulnerahlt' 
point, which is the exceptional position occupied in his so
iety 
hv the wealthier classes, and especially bv the titular nobllih'. 
l<he French have taken advantage of this weakness \\Ìth great 
effect. :\Iake things really uncom fortable for a man highl\' 
placed in German society (we have many such among our 
prisoners) and those who govern Germany are touched to. the 
quick. l'nfortunately, the constitution of our o\\n soCIety 
in Eng1and ha
 in the past made it more difficult for us to u'.;," 
thi<; \\eapon than for the French. At any rate, that is the 
line along which practical reprisals can be made> fruitful, 
pending the solution of the \\ hole affair \\ hen (unle"s \\ e accept 
defeat beforehand) the individual agents of these abominations 
can be brought to book. .. 


The appointment of J ord Bea\'erhrook to be at the head of 
the Propaganda means nothing more> than that Lord Bea\ er- 
brook thought that such \\orh would intere
t and amuse him. 

either Parliament nor the country has anything to say in 
the matter nowadays 
loreO\ er, \\ hat concerns us prac- 
ticallv is not so much the moti\'es and canse<; of thi
 sort of 
appointment as its results. 
Propaganda work in the past has been shockingly done. It 
ha<; three branches: Propaganda among Keutrals (of no very 
great importance since the entry of America); tlw sup pOl t 
of opinion at home; and the proper representation of Brih"h 
effort among the Allies. Lord Beaverbrook has not himself 
any qualification in anyone of these three departments, hut 
that is no reason "hy he should not use men \\ho have. The 
\'alue of the head of a State Department at this moment does 
not lie in his personal acquaintance \\Ìth the work, but in his 
power of choosing agents and especially in hi<; integrity in 
serving the national interests alone, neglecting private motives, 
and choosing men only hecause they \\Ìll do the work well. 
For some few "eeks to come bv far the most important work 
of tht' department "ill be the èonfirming of public opinion at 
home, and if the new head of the Propaganda can succeed in 
this hitherto almost neglected piece of duty, he will haw 
proved his fitness for the post. 
I t is a curious thing in connection with Propaganda that 
no one has properly put before the British public the <;trength 
of American opinion in favour uf war and the e
ceIlellt \\ riting 
in which it is expressed. We get generalitic;, about the 
unanimity of American opinion, which generalitie . are both 
exaggerated and foolish. 
ow and then \\e get anecdote... 
that are either sensational or ludicrous or both. "hat \\"1' 
\\ant is reprints from the> American daily pre<;" and \\eekl\' 
and munthly reviews, shO\\ ing ho\\ firmly the best minds in 
America are supporting the common cause of ci\ ilisation. 


After all the nonsense, for instancE", that has been talked 
0\ er here about Al
ace Lorraine as though the provinn 
were> the subject of a debating game in"tead of the \ ital 
s\ mbol of the \\hole "ar, it is refreshing to read the ma' .; of 
American comment upon this point. The historical argu- 
ment i<; clearh under<;tood and a<; clearly stated. The pre nt 
politiul argument is <;till better understl">d. Prussia is d great 
militaf\' po\\'< r through tht. prc"-tig of I
7o, and the> name fit 
J -II to t he people \\ hom ...ht' rlllp.., i" Ab.ln' J lOll .line' The 
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economic side of the question also-the iron supply of 
Prussia with aU its consequences-is appreciated in America 
better than it is here, both bv the minority which supports 
secretly or openly the Prussiãn claim, and by the majority 
which is determined to destroy that claim for good in Europe. 


The trial of Bolo in Paris has not been reported in any 
inteHigible fashion upon this side of the Channel. No one 
competent in French procedure or {Ten in the French langu,lge 
seems to have dealt with the subject at all. It is no wonder 
that opinion in genpral is simply be" ildered by the accounts 
it i" given to read. Yet the main lines of the affair arc per- 
fectly simple. A shady financier of base origin, a true modl'rn 
type common to all modern countries, and usually exercising 
grpat power over what are ironically called .. reprl:'
entative 
institutions" is accused of having received enem
- money to 
sern' enemy purposes in the Allied countries. He i" compelled 
to admit the reception of very large sums, certain of which 
unduubtedly come through enemy channels. He explains 
hi" possesssion of them after a fashion v. ith which we had grown 
unfortunately familiar ourselves owing to political scandals 
at home before the war. He says that he has never kept 
records of payments or receipts, however large, and that vast 
but quite unexplained financial operations in which he was 
engaged (and of which also there is no record) accounts for 
e,-erything. 
There would be no doubt about the issue as the e,.idence 
now stands save for the fact that personal inflnences are still 
strong- even after three and a half years of such a war as 
this--in Parliamentary countries. On the other hand, 
there was a very grave and legitimate anxiety felt by the 
politicians themselves in every such country, that the armies 
"hich ha,'e been used to very summary justice fur so long 
will not tol{'rate privilege or exemption for a few favoured 
civilians simply because they are connected with professional 
politics. And the dread of what may happen after tilt' war, 
if such privilege or exemption is allowed to continue, acts as 
a salutary and most desirable check, 


Lord Jellicoe made ã speech of great importance at Hull 
last Friday when he gave hi;; audience for the first time in 
the course of this war an estimate of at least onp future date, 
to wit, the date when the rate of building, etc., should have 
mastered the submarine peril. He did not give the date as a 
definite one, still less of One of minimum time; he gave it 
as a maximum limit and fixed it for next August-roughly 
six months from the present date. 
There is no one else who can speak with anything like 
the authority of Lord Jellicoe in the matter. and his judgment 
will be received everywhere with a respect that certainlv 
do{'s not attach to the wild speeches of politicians. Apropõs 
of those speeches, Lord Jellicoe very "isdy reminded his 
audience that almost every irresponsible piece of boasting 
was followed by a disaster and that this was particularly 
the case with the e'\traordinary belittling of the submarine 
peril in the recent past by the Prime Minister. All that, 
ho....ever, is of no practical importance. The important 
thing is that the man who can tell us most about it has warned 
us that there will be continuation of the present strain for at 
least six months. 
The nation can stand the strain if it is properly informed, 
in the old sense of the word .. informed," that is, not fed 
with sensational tit-bits of news, but educated in a right 
judgment of the situation. Of course decisive events on the 
continent, whether within the enemy's territory or against his 
armies, would change the whole problem, but as things arc we 
lUU.,t bear in mind that term, next Augnst, and not shrink 
from the length uf the ordeal before us. 


There are two !Joints remarkable about the sinking of thp 
.' Tuscania." The first is the exceedingly small loss of life- 
nnlv about 4 per c{'nt. -the second is that this should be the 
first loss of any of the great American transports. 
It is B(}W nearly a year since America entered tlw war. 
It i" many m(.nths since she began to send men and material 
in vast quantities across the Atlantic. It was confidently 
bdil'ved by the enemy and largely apprehended upon tlie 
"ide of the Allies that this effort could not .be made without 
a heavy propürtion of loss. The loss turns out to be on the 
contrary exceedingly light, and so far as men arc concerned 
only one half per cent. of those ferried have been subject to 
sucessful attack, and only an insignificant number of the 
latter have been l,)st. 
It must be admitted that this is no secure guide to the 
future. Indeed it is the undetermined feature of the submarine 
offensive which is the' chief unknown factor in t IIf' whole 


war. But at any rate we have had a con..;iderable experience 
now of the conditions of transport acrLS
 the .\tlantic on a 
large scale, and so far it has certainly beln tav< lIrahle. 


The Lancashire cotton 
pinners have issued a st.ltcment 
on the subject of the Education Bill after taking thp opinions 
of the members of the Federation of Master Spinners. The 
raising of their leaving age to q is accepted but the proposal 
for continuation education after that age is criticised as putting 
too great a strain on the industry. Apparently a half-tinll' 
system up to 16 is preferred to 1\1r. Fisher's proposed arrange- 
ment on the ground that it is easier to wurk. fhe cotton 
spinners argue that the industry will be in difficulties for labour 
if the Bill is passed, and that employers and workp{'ople alike 
will suffer. fhe answer surely is that the present crisis gives 
an e'\celleñt opportunity for introducing the change with the 
minimum of inconvenience. The arrangements made by the 
Cotton Control Board ha,'e had the effect of keeping the 
factory population together. Over a million pounds have been 
paid out under the unemployment scheme in six months, which 
shews that the work people have not been scattered. Peace 
will bring back a large number of spinners and weavers from 
the army and it will, of course, be essential to find employment 
for them. There will still be many disabled soldiers who will 
prefer to rdurn to the mill in one capacity or another. 


Now the scarcity of juvenile labour is not a new fact. It 
has been noticeable for some years past. And the reason fur 
it is the want of prospect for piecers, because there are many 
more piecers then spinners, and the outlook for piecer8 is con, 
sequently poor, The wages of men weavers again are far too 
low. In other words some reorganisation of the industry 
is necessary, and this is the best moment for beginning it. The 
effects of introducing half time education beÌ\vc{'n q and lb 
will be to make such reorganisation easier by improving the 
quality of labour. The cutton industry has achieved wonders 
in the course of the last cC'ntury and it is doing less than justice 
to its reSources of constructive imagination to suppose that it 
cannot adopt itself to a new situation. An industry which 
depended upon conditions that forbid the development of the 
full capacities of its workpeoplc would he in a precarious state. 


The account which is published on another page of Women's 
Village Councils shows how the ferment of social revolution 
may work sanely and rightly. English villages, for all their 
beauty and the apparl'nt healthiness of their peoples, arc too 
often de,'oid of sanitation. The hygienic horrors common 
among them are only known to th<}se who dwdl in them. 
But improvement ha<; been difficult so long as the people 
themselves, more or less, acquiescld in .present conditions. 
These Councils, which seem to be spreading ....ith e:\.traordinary 
rapidity, are just the very thing "hich is required, combined 
as they are to-day with better education. . . 
Taken as a class, there are fe\\ finer types of BntIsh 
character than the countrv-woman; she is industrious, 
self-respecting .and indepe
dent, a1.ld 
he bes
 of n
othe
s, 
when she SUfnves the penIs of dllldbIrth. VIllage hfl' wIll 
be both healthier and happier when the Women's Council 
becomes a recognised part of the social machinery of every 
parish. And Wl' pn di .t it will ";lIon be so. 


Lord Rhondda has at la-.t heen ahle to present London 
with a meat ration scheme. It is doubtful if anybody "ill 
reallv understand it until it has been in operation for two or 
threè weeks. The great thing in its favour i" t
a
 it will be 
tested in a spirit of good will for the most part, as It IS accepted 
as part of the price of victory. The comparative silence that 
has fallen on the Food Ministrv is another ad,'antage, though 
Lord Rhondda still protests to;) much when he receives depu- 
tations. It would be infinitdy wiser tu leave his political 
sincerity to the imag!nation of the audi
nce, :\0 one for a 
moment doubts the dtsagreeablmess of hIS task, nor has an
- 
one the lea<;t wish to relieve him of it, and so long as he IS 
prompt to rectih' mistakes, for undoubtedly there will be 
mistakes and man\', he is assured of general support, 
He may go dowñ to history as the man who opposed horsf' 
racing and popularised horse-eating. Will horseflesh ev
'rl be 
a 
taple of diet in these islands? CountIY people \\Ill 
<' 
prejudiced against it because it IS horse 
 town
-folks WIll 
object to it because it is cat's-mcat. Then' IS the ahen popul
- 
tion, and if they take kindly to it so much the better. I> It 
not time that the Russian clement was returned to :\1. 
frotshi-good name for a horse-cater? The War ,Cabinet 
would do well to devise a scheme to return the RUSSian Jew 
alien to " pE'aceful .. Russia. 


. 
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EnenlY Reinforcement: 


A DOCU
IEXT of some importance appeared last 
week, with official authority behind it, concern- 
ing the probable extent of the enemy reinforce- 
ment upon the \'-estern front. The account 
was a little more detailed than the general 
estimates which have appeared in these columns, but the 
round figures agree. 
"-e are told that there art' now mOle than 180 and les" 
than 190 Gennan divisions between the Alps and the :Korth 
Sea. This is an addition of more than twenty and less than 
thirty since last autumn. Of this number 115 or about 
60 per cent. are in line. It may be, and probably is, a 
little under 60 per cent. The remaining 40 per cent., 
or rather more than 40 per cent., are in reserve. The 
Gennan Empire (without considering the .-\ustrian forcL3) 
still retains some fifty divisions on the Russian front, of which 
WL are told that twenty (or even at the maJo..imum thirty) 
might be transferred ultimately to the'\Yest. But the figure!> 
here are of less importance because they deal for the most 
part with troops that would not be used in active operations 
against the Western Allies. At any rate, the total number of 
German divisions which may appear upon the \Ve::-tern front 
in the fighting of 1918 will be certainly not less than 200, 
and may as a maximum rise to 220. This means, as was 
pointed out in these columns many months ago when the 
effects of the R\issian collapse "ere evident, an addition of 
perhaps half a million bayonets to the original strength of the 
Germans in France and Flanders, Another way of putting 
it is that it means the addition of rather less than half as 
much again to the original strength. But of that addition 
one large portion is not fit for actiOI1 in any offensive and "ill 
not be so used. For the troops employed by the Germans 
on their Eastern front contained a much larger proportion 
of secondary material than those on the \Yestern. Pretty 
well all the German heavy artillery "ill be massed upon the 
""estern front, a matter of just under 1,800 batteries counting 
heavy artillery as anything over 100 mm., and counting 
the 90 mm. gun as a field piece. These figures do not 
include the coastal batteries or the pieces still kept in fortresses. 
So far the statement follows lines "ith which all students 
of the war were familiar. There is nothing new either in the 
number of guns estimated nor in the fact that pretty well all 
the heavy artillery can, or has, come westward (or is on its 
wa,' there), or in the general figure of a 50 per cent. increas( 
(rather Ie!..,;) in men. These general outlines of the situation 
have been defined here, as in other responsible journals follow- 
ing the campaign, for many months past. 
The reallv interesting thing to notice in this official piece 
of ne\\s, and the novel thing, is the distribution of the re"t'rvcs. 
It has been discovered that so far the German reserves han 
been spread almost evenly along the whole line. This does not 
necessarilv mean that one or more concentrated efforts mav 
not be rrÎade at a short date. A large proportion of thë 
reserve is unusable in the front line. That part which is 
usable can be concentrated with rapidity. The factor' of 
time in the preparation of an offensÏ\'e of thi<; kind is much 
more concerned with the concentration of artiUery and still 
more \\ith the concentration of. its munitionment than it is 
with the concentration of infantry. For the infantry works 
with a " spear head" which is supported, reinforced, recruited 
by conti'1uous rotation as the effort proceeds, and the spear 
head needed at the outset is but a small proportion of the 
whole. For instance, the main effort of Verdun two vears 
ago was entrusted in the first three days to only six divisions. 
111e unexpectedly successful blow struck last autumn on the 
Isonm "v"as also entrusted to six di\"isions; that wnich 
failed in the Trentino in 1916 to another six or eight. But 
what thi-< di<;persion of the reserves does probably mean is 
that mure than one attack is contemplated. Indeed the 
Gennans are accumulating a reserve of mere numerical man- 
power uoon the West (leavin
 out quality) about double that 
which thev exhausted in the fiw months of the Verdun 
failuf{
. 
The critical point- -which is also, like nearly all critical 
points in war, the doubtful one- -is the enem}'
 power of 
munitionment. 
The elimination of Russia as a State, let alone as a belligerent 
-,the g"n.lt militdn" decision which the Gennans have achieved 
on their E stern front (for to dis-nlve the military force uf 
vour f'pponent is a decision, no matter how that di!;,'iOlution 
is achieved)-hds. as we have seen, given the Gennan Empire 
alr'ne, not I "unting Austria, something not much short of 
.l 50 per cent. incre...e in its \\'estern efÚ 'tiv -. It ha 
pernlitted ne1.rly everv heavy gun to go westward as well. 
fhe whole numerical bdlance of the Wdr, as "e said in the
e 
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columns more than fopr months ago, has changed with the 
exception of munitionment. Can the increased forcl5 the 
enemy now has at his service against us on account of the 
Russian betrayal deliver, not only in shell but in all other 
forms of industrial product useful to his object (including the 
new weapons such as annoured gun platforms, aircraft and 
everything else), a supply commensurate to this increase in 
men? 
That is the vital question \\hich only the immediate future 
can answer. 
The other three factors in the great and decisive debate 
about to open are, of course, the comparative civilian ex- 
haustion on the two sides; the comparative civilian moral; 
and the comparative progress of sinking at sea and new 
construction to replace losses at sea. 


The Political Issue 


\Vhen there arises a sincere and vital debate upon national 
policy, no purpose is served by either party to it if arguments 
are quoted merelv for the sake of argument or affinnation 
mere!y repeated without a recital of the grounds upon which 
it is advanced. 
But the debate in which the whole nation is concerned to- 
day is not only sincere and actual beyond any other con- 
ceivable matter for discussion, but it is one which covers 
every individual in the community and one in which every 
individual knO\\ s himself to be directly concerned. It is a 
debate wh;ch has arisen during this last phase of exhaus- 
tion in all the belligerent countries. It is occupyin
 the 
mind of the Germans quite as much as our own. It is, 
briefly, the opposition between a policy which seeks---- 
in spite of agony-conclusive results to this war and a 
policy of negotiated peace. We are all vitally concerned 
with that debate. On its right solution the futJre of the 
nation and of every individual hangs. 
I use the words " negotiated peace" in the conversational 
sense of the term, as it is currently used to-day. I mean an 
attempted return, by negotiation with a Prussia still powerful 
and still fully armed, to the state of affairs before the war, or 
rather to that state of affairs less international rÏ\:alry and the 
perpetual peril of disastèr. 
As is always the Cdse in the final decisions of a great nation 
upon its fate, the two moods opposed to each other on this 
question are not so much represented by two bodies of men 
as by two tendencies present in the mind of nearly every man. 
There are, of course, clearly marked leaders OIl the one side 
and on the other, and groups fonned round them; there are 
even tht' beginnings of organisation on either side. But the 
essential debate is one conducted by every man in his own 
mind, and e\'ery man (except a very few fanatics on either side\ 
weighs for himself the respective strength of the two tendencies. 
If he is wise he will try to discover not only their strength, 
but the weight of reason \\hich supports each. It is that 
weight of 
eason as apart from any mood of fatigue or for
et- 
fulnes::> whIch I propose to examine here. 
The war has lasted'very much longer than anyone expected 
it would at anyone of its phas.-s. It has lasted longer even 
than men expected a twelyemonth ago. It has lastcd far 
longer than men conceived po
sible three years ago. 
The caUSL5 of this prolongation of the "ar are equally 
familiar. Thev are to be discovered in th
 contrast 
between the prirrÏitive East of Europe and the highly-developed 
West. 
First came the inability of the Russian Empire to munition 
itsplf upon the vast scale which by the \\inter of 19I4 \\<l" 
unexpectedly discovered necb
ary for modelll war. Ne},t. 
as a result of that, came the immense strain put upon a 

impk, unindustrial, and at the same time VI ry diyerse State 
bv the great enemy victorie" of 1915; the O\.er-running of 
Poland, the great Laptures of Russian prisoner!>, etc. 
Lastlv, of "ourse, and much more decisivp of the n.sult 
than añ\ thing that went before, came the collapse of the 
Ru"sian State' \\-hich began thi
 time last Ylar, proCI 
déd 
rapidly for more than six months,and was finally consummatlù 
last autumn. The war after this .Eastern collap"e ceascd to 
be a siege. The enemy was no longer surrounded: he wa
 no 
longer fighting upon two fronts. His hitherto rapidly in- 
cred"ing numerical inferiority to the Allie \\-as suddenly 
changed to an equality \\Ïth his n mainin
 opponenb, and 
perhaps ven, pending thl arrÏ\ II of Am I i.-an reinforc 
ment, to soml superiority over the m 
But th_ .IU, ; of the disaster an now mere matter; of 
historv. It is th" ft' ult which COlli erm u
 The h=-Ult an 
indefiñitl prolongation of the \\<lr- ha_' meant thl appro_'h 
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of famine in many districts, grave scarcity in all; an increasing 
and very severe strain upon the civilian population e\'cry- 
where, and the possibility of social disintegration under that 
strain if it be too prolonged. We have had the thing summed 
up by more than one advocate in the phrase: .. Europe is 
committing suicide." 
Apart from this extreme and increasing exhaustion, which 
is the chief effect of the prolongation of the war, there has 
recently been rendered vÎsible to everyone the material 
effects "in the field of the Russian collapse. The first and 
most striking of these effects was, of course, the tremendous 
victory of the enemy in Italy. For one critical fortnight it 
threatened to give him a true decision. Luckily it did not 
reach such a stage, but it came very near to it, and though 
opinion in this couutry was slow to realise at first what an 
enormous thing had happened, it is now, I think, everywhere 
and fully appreciated. Next th",re came the concentration 
of the enemy in the West, north of the Alps, which is still 
continuing. Everyone grew aware that the \Vestern Allies 
were compelled to prepare a defensive and that, for the first 
time in eighteen months, the initiative had passed to the 
enemy. A third stage, of which the issue is hidden from us, 
will occupy the immediate future, when the critical shock 
between the \Vestern Allies and the newly reinforced enemy 
will take place. 
To all these causes of a weakening in the public mind 
there is added the threat of increase in the attack from the 
air upon civilian centres, the peculiar vulnerability of London, 
and, as we have said, the sudden and drastic reductions in the 
estimate of food consumable in the next few months within 
this island. 
There is also, it must be admitted with shame, something 
fonnidable in what is called the financial strain-as distin- 
guished from the true economic strain of insufficient provision 
and labour. This financial strain simply means that those 
who had hoped to lend on good terms to the State in its peril 
are now in fear that they will have to give. 
If all these forces combined (and especially that of exhaus- 
tion, which is overwhelmingly the most important) were alone 
at work, if we had to deal with these considerations only, if 
there was against them nothing but a sense of disappointment 
in having to return to some such Europe as existed four years 
ago, less its perilous armaments, the arguments in favour of 
negotiation would be overwhelming. 
If some magical power could promise us securely, on conclÏ- 
tion of our proposing peace, a future in which no nation could 
boast of victory, in which subject nations should be freed, 
and in which all should lead a peaceful life permitting the 
reconstruction and healing of Europe and themselves, those 
who stood out against such a settlement would find it im- 
possible to convince the mass of any nation to-day. 
But the whole point of our contention is that the power 
thus gratuitously taken for granted-the power to return to 
ease with honour and security-is lacking. To suppose it 
present \,ith Prussia unbeaten is to live in unreal conditions 
-conditions which have nothing to do with Europe as it 
w
s and as it is, with th.e known forces that have produced 
thIS war and conducted It. To take illusions fov realities is 
the royal road to disaster in all things, but especially in war. 
Unless we fix finnly in our minds what should surely be 
for all sane men the fundamental truths of this war, apparent 
to all a short time ago and still apparent to all who have kept 

heir. heads, men will fall, especially the more generous and 
Ideahst of them, into a catastrophic misjudgment whieh ",ill 
ru
n Europ.e. It will. ruin this country especially. Such a 
mIScalculatIOn now n1l1 reduce our future to something far 
worse than the gloomiest visions of those who propose sur- 
render. 
These truths, I say, were commonplaces to all a few short 
months a
o. They should be commonplaces still, for they 
are as ObVIOUS as ever, and they are fundamental to the whole 
problem. What are they? 
Prussia Alone Responsible 
The first t
uth. is that t.he war wa
 made by Prussia. This 
awful calamIty IS the (lIrect hamlIcraft of Prussia and of 
Prussi
 alone. The second truth is that the barbaric prece- 
dents m modern warfare were created by Prussia will remain 
if Prussia survives unbeaten, and would be the death of 
England. . 

s to the first: 
here are a quantity of vague phrases 
goml5 the rounds wInch mask that plain truth and make un- 
?,table men for
et ,
t. The war is talked of vaguely as a 
I';eneral cala
Ity. Too n:
ny 'peoplt arc getting to speak 
of It as though It was some VIsItatIOn of nature an earthquake 
or flood which men at last had got under co
trol and could 
put. an end to ; others. ::re for ever taking it for grantetl in 
theIr speeches aHd wntmgs that it \\as a sort of misunder- 
standing. 


The Germans themselves, especially during the interval 
between their bad tumble at the Marne and the new ledse of 
life they obtained through the collapse of Russia, assiduously 
propagated the legend that the war had all sorts of distant 
unseen causes of a general European sort. It was due, they 
told us,. to "an encircling of Germany by England"; .. to 
the vamty of the French and their desire for revenge"; to 
"the unbÜdled Slav Imperialism of the Russian Empire." 
In another set of phrases they told us that it was" a biological 
necessity"; that it was "the necessary establishment of 
equ
l
brium "-because t
e Ç-ennan Empire had no oppor- 
tumÌles of trade and colomsatIOn corresponding to its strength. 
{n yet another set of pedantic phrases the war was talked of 
as". oceanic." It proceeded from the necessity of the Germans 
havI!1g a free way. t? the Atlantic in spite of. the geographical 
barner of. t
e 
ntISh Island
. Others, taklllg advantage of 
the mat.enahst Jaf',gon of our tIme, talked about its" necessary 
economIC causes. 
All that sort of thing is rubbish-unless indeed there is 
no such thing as the human will and no meaning attached in 
human affa.irs to the words" right" and" wrong." A man 
who commItted a murder or forged a cheque might just as 
well trace these unfortunate accidents to distant causes: to 
his grandfather's bankruptcy, or to the accident of his victim's 
mee
ing him on a dark night when he happened to be in a 
passIon. The.plain act and the responsibility for it are quite 
enough for hIstOry and for all sane men. Prussia loudly 
preached the necessity for war and her power of victory in 
such a war. She prepared for it quite openly by raising a 
vast war tax and suddenly increasing her anned forces. She 
prepared for it almost equally openly when she designed the 
reconstruction of her artillery and the completion of her new 
strategical communications for the summer of 1914. When 
the moment came for her to strike she refused arbitration 
took. advantage of the unexpected blow she had prepared: 
mobIlised secretly before her victims did, violated neutral 
territory without scruple, immediately proclaimed a reign of 
ter
or of the most abomina.ble sort up
n the soil of Belgium, 
whIch she had entered agamst every nght and every treaty. 
From the first day of that crime began murder, arson. rape 
and pillage, after a fashion utterly unknown to modem 
Europe. So long as the uninterrupted victory of Prussia 
continued her spokesmen never dreamt of any other philosophy 
of war than that. Conquest, and conquest aided by terror 
without regard to treaty or tradition, was openly proclaimed 
and taken for granted; nor could or did the masters of Pflissia 
conceive any other fate possible for her than that of complete 
and rapid success in crime. 
The words which Mr. Asquith used at the outset of the 
combat exactly expressed the mind of all England at that 
time. The sword had not been lightly drawn; it would not 
be sheathed again until the predatory military power called 
Prussia had been destrqyed. 
That is the first main truth underlyin
 the whole terrible 
business. It has not ceased to underlie that business becãuse 
a certain space'of time has passed or because a certain measure 
of exhaustion has been reached-an exhaustion, be it remarked, 
far less pronounced in the case of Great Britain than that of 
any other original belligerent. 
If our prim:tl, fundamental intention and our solemn 
declaration upon it are to be sacrificed, it can only mean that 
under the strain of suffering we have grown ready to yield. 
That is the first point, and probably the most important; 
for in human affairs spiritual motives are more important 
than material things and underlie all action. A civilisation 
which has been violated in its most sacred points of honour, 
which has taken up the challenge, which has proceeded to 
defend itself, and has accepted the aid of allies must continue 
the struggle. If, before the end of the task, it cries that it 
h:ls grown weary, is willing to treat, and finds the burden of 
honour in alliance too heavy, it is doomed. 
The second fundamental truth in the whole affair, which is 
less often forgotten but which is still too much glossed over, 
is this: Prussia in the course of this war has gradually dis- 
solved that moral code upon which the culture of Europe 
reposed and without which Europe can never recover herself. 
Only her defeat can restore that code, and on that code 
depends the very life of this island more than of any other 
nation. 
Prussia was guilty of atrocity from the first day in which 
she broke a binding treaty and violated the neutrality uf 
Belf!ium. But there is a more practical and vivid"example 
of the truth in the methods of accumulating horror which 
she introduced one 'lfter another into war. It was Prussia 
that began these things. It was not any such abstraCtion as 
" the madness of war" or the .. delirium of Europe"; it 
was the rulers of Prussia-they, and they alone. 
For many months this truth was such a commonplace that 
one was ashamed to repeat it. One is almost equally ashamed 
to find the real necessity there is of repeating it to-day. 
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In one step after another as the war proceeded Prussia 
broke what had been regarded as inviolably sacred under- 
standings throughout the European community. Men without 
a creed, without a moral code, men without tenacity and 
therefore almost without moral memory, may condone these 
things now that they have grown familiar; but men who boast 
of certain standards of decency, who regard such things as 
" impossible," are much saner in their judgment. For these 
standards, these points in the code of international morals. 
are expressions of something vital to the life of Europe. If 
they are neglected, Europe rapidly and necessarily declines-- 
with what ultimate consequences of disaster we cannot tell. 
And the first results of such a decline will be felt here, in this 
crowded island. 
So true is it that Prussia in breaking these elementary laws 
of European morality has imperilled the whole of our civilisa- 
tion, that she herself-utterly unscrupulous as her whole 
history proves her to be-showed hesitation before each new 
step downwards. There was always an interval between two 
succeeding increments of atrocity. nearly always an at- 
tempted apology or explanation. There was here exactly 
what you see in the career of the individual criminal. Things 
rare in 1871
uch as the shooting of hostages-were done 
wholesale in 1914. Things impossible even to Prussia in 1871 
-such as the massacre of neutrals-were done as a matter of 
course in 1914. Tllings such as the use of poison, which any 
sane man in this country during the first six months of the 
war would have told you were unthinkable in Europe, were 
done by Prussia before twelve months had passed. Things 
which were quite unthinkable in 1915 were done in 1916- 
and so on. 


Accumulation of Atrocities 
The series lies patent to all. The drama has been. enacted 
before the eyes of all. Nothing but an inexcusable slackness 
of fibre can explain a forgetfulness of such a series. The use 
of poison was unthinkable. It took place. The bombard- 
ment of civilians in open towns was unthinkable. It took 
place. The sinking of merchant ships without warning was 
stilI unthinkable. It took place. Even then the sinking of 
neutral merchant ships without warning was still unthinkable. 
Prussia proceeded to that. Hospital ships were still surely 
immune we said! So slow is a civilisation-like an individual 
-to appreciate the approach of death. But there came a 
time when Prussia announced her intention of sinking hospital 
ships-and she did sink them. There is no end to such a 
series. It may pass from such acts to private assassination, 
to the corruption of the water supplies of great cities, to the 
calculated spread of epidemic diseases. It is a plain declara- 
tion of moral anarchy in the midst of Europe. 
If any man says that he does not mind the advent of moral 
anarchy let him consider how much his own little comfort 
and even life, especially in this country, depend upon some 
measure of moral order between nations. 
\Vith the moral order between nations dis;solved London is 
always at the mercy of an attack from the air-at any moment, 
certainly without declaration of war. The supplies of this 
island are at the mercy of a similar attack by the new engines 
at sea. It is true of every European community-it ought to 
be obviously true, but one must repeat these things-that 
lacking a certain measure of convention between them all 
the fabric of Europe is dissolved. That is as true of a comity 
of nations as it is true of a community of individuals. That 
is why we put the anarchist in society to death. If we do 
not destroy him we are at his mercy. 
But, after all, most men, when so elementary a thing is 
pointed out to them, agree with it. It is the other proposition 
which is really dangerous: the proposition that Prussia 
having once begun these things, they have entered into the 
common habit of Europe and cannot be uprooted. You hear 
most technicians nowadays discussing the use of poison gas 
in war as a development like any other and one which will 
have to be taken for granted in the future as we have taken 
artillery or any similar new weapon in the past. You hear 
men accepting as a commonplace the chances of unannounced 
attack from the air upon great civilian populations in the 
future; the imperfect methods of defence against the same; 
the effect it will have upon the construction of our cities. 
You hear men similarly debate,though a little more cautiously 
and in rather lower voices, the conditions of sea-power and of 
life upon a crowded island when (as they take for granted) 
an enemy may attack them without warning by súbmarine. 
All that point of view is false. If we are for the future to 
stand in dread of such a dissolution in European morals as 
will pennit these things, then Europe has indeed committed 
suicide. It is not the war which Prussia desired and procured, 
it is our submission that will be the suicide of Europe. Such 
an ending to the present conflict would be much more definitely 
the end of all our civilisation, and in particular of this country, 
than the mere impo\"erishment \\hich must follow upon the 


prolongation of this war. From such a chaos as the continu- 
ance of Prussiau methods in war there is no escape It means 
our final dissolution. 
Those who tell' us that such action can be avoided in the 
future by getting the originators of it all to sign their names 
on a bit of paper are not worth arguing with. Those who tell 
us that it is unavoidable and that Prussian methods of indis- 
criminate murder are unavoidable hold a more fonnidable 
position. But it is a position only formidable because they 
have not learnt the main lessons of history. 
History, which is the object lesson of human psychology, 
the pennanent experience of how the human mind acts, 
teaches one thing quite clearly. It is that an undefeated and 
unchastised aggression upon the essential morals of a civilisa- 
tion is always successful. Any compromise with barbarism, 
any paying of dane-gelt, any postponement or shirking of 
the hard duty of warring down the menace, defeats its own 
object. It does not purchase security at the expense of honour. 
It sacrifices both. 
It is a thing we could premise from what we know of indi- 
vidual character; it is at any rate a thing which stands clearly 
out from the established record of three thousand years. 
Who first proposes to yield is defeated. 


Permanency of Defeat 
There is a converse truth which too many men are reluctant 
to entertain. History very clearly proves, if continued human 
precedent is any proof, that the defeat of powers thus chal- 
lenging civilisation is a permanent thing. If you break them 
their acts are not repeated-but only if you break them. 
.It is not true that acts of anarchy. and of terror, or habits 
incompatible with a certain standard of civilisation, re-arise 
'easily after their defeat in the field, or, at any rate, after the 
dissolution through the effect of war of the organisms prac- 
tising them. Human sacrifice did net re-arise in Gaul after 
the victory of the Romans, nor in North Africa after the 
destruction of Carthage. The burnings of the Commune were 
not repeated elsewhere in Europe after the military victory 
of authority in 1871. The methods of the Revolutionary 
Terror were not attempted after the punishment of its authors. 
The one thing and the only thing which stamps out an evil 
influence (and a good influence too, for that matter), when 
once the challenge of arms has been accepted, is success 
under arms. 
Two clearly opposing principles will not stand side by side 
in one spiritual community, such as is or was the civilis
tion 
of Europe. One or the other will be destroyed. There will 
be victory or defeat. , 
Men still living can remember an instance of this. It is 
an instance which has no relation to the fundamental quarrel 
between good and evil as has this war. It relates only to a 
specific and logical difference in constitutional ideas. I refer 
to the anned struggle between the I;nion in the United States 
and the Confederacy. \Ve have no need to discuss which 
ideal was justified, whether both were justified, or neither. 
The point is that two incompatible theories of constitutional 
conduct were opposed; either the national unity of a vast 
Federal Democracy could be maintained or its tendencies 
to local independence and separatism would triumph. What 
decided the issue for good or ill, and the only thing that could 
decide the issue, was complete military success gained by one 
of the two sides over the other. 
The last obvious fonn of such a success may be a great battle 
or it may be an internal dissolution, or a slow siege followed 
by a capitulation. But some definite seal of success there 
always is which is called in military history a decision. 
Such a decision achieved against Prussia, as the fruit of 
some mighty effort upon the part of forces originally inferior' 
to her own and alw,-\ys handicapped by the-natural weaknesses 
of a coalition. would stamp out the increasingly evil precedents 
in war created by Prussia during the last three years. It 
would make them impossible for the future-that is the 
point. Unless they are madp impossible for the future our 
civilisation goes under. They cannot be made impos
ible 
by mutual understandings, for there is no mutual action at 
work. France and England have not shot hostages nor 
initiated indiscriminate murder by sea and land. They have 
not originated the use of poison gas, Ror constructed vast 
systems of internal t-spionage and treason. It is no case of 
a number of equally erring pa"sionåte belligerents coming to 
their senSb and making good a misunderstanding. It is a 
case of destroying by example something which, if it 
survivt:>. \...ïll be the death of us. 
I can see no escape from that conclu"ion, and, as it seems 
to me, all those who attempt to escape it to-day either deli- 
berately shut their eyes to the immediate past or, as is very 
common in the case V\..Jth men under a strain of fatigue, are 
choosing immediate relief at the e},pen
e of future cat;>strcphe. 
H. EELLOC. 
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T HE 
ew York papers of the. third 
'eek. of Janu
ry 
contain a great deal of mterestmg mformatIOn 
about the development of American opinion. 
Not the least important item relates to a 
canvass of 500,000 members of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce, who have been asked to vote on the 
issue, "Should the business men of America enter into a 
\"oluntary obligation after the war to decline all trade trans- 
actions with the merchants of Germany until that country 
is governed entirely by a democratically elected parliament? .. 
On the same day that I saw th;s I noted a report of a speech 
bv 1\Ir. Havelock Wilson in which he announced that the 
organised labour of the shipping world had definitely made up 
its mind to have--and allow-no after-war dealings with a 
country that had murdered so many thousand British sea 
officers and sailors. 
There is, of course, nothing new in unofficial threats of 
this kind. They have constantly been made during the 
war, and the only very limited official endorsement of them 
seems to have been that which was included in the pro- 
ceedings of the Paris Conference on economic issues. The 
sentiment that makes people individually and collectively 
resolve never to employ Gennans again or to trade with 
them, or to deal with them on any excuse, is natural, and 
that it should, from time to time, take concrete shape is 
inevitable. It is inevitable also that those who join in 
common resolves of this kind should go further and suggest 
to their governments an instant profession of a definite and 
irrevocable plan for joint international effort to give effect 
to this plan after the war. But save for the not very sweeping 
conclusions of the Paris Conference-to which by the way 
no adherence has been given by the United States-no re- 
sponsible post bellum threats of any kind have yet been made, 
if we except l\'Ir. Asquith's statement that the murderers of 
Captain Fryatt would be brought to account, a thing, of 
course, that cannot be done unless Gennany is so decisively 
defeated that her government will be compelled to accept 
any tenns that the victors propose. And this no doubt is 
the explanation why no further threats, economic or other- 
wise, have been made. If we win we can impose any tenns 
we like. If we have to compromise, the economic weapons 
at our disposal for a bloodless war after the real war will be 
highly i,rnportant counters in negotiation. The more cerhin 
we are to win, the less we need trouble ourselves with menaces 
that look like substitutes for victory. When we remember 
that, notwithstanding the defeçtìon of Russia, the military 
position Cn sea and land is such that we only have to per- 
severe to be sure of the kind of victory which will make any 
<;'compro.mise unnecessary, we shall have no difficulty in seeing 
why the Allies have no need to hold a trade blockade in 
terrorem over Germany. _\nd we are less than ever likely 
to doubt this, now that we have the very welcome news that 
the American Navy Department is assured of sufficient ton- 
nage to raise the American Anny in France up to 500,000 
early in this year. It is therefore certain that, by the 
beginning of the autumn, the Allies will possess that super- 
iority of numbers that will secure us victory. 
But though there is no burning necessity to tell the people 
of Germany that we intend to carryon an economic war, 
when the struggle of anns is over, there would, it seems to 
me, be nothing lost, if a highly important set of facts were 
put clearly before the enemy and neutrals. They are those 
relating to the inevitable economic, factors in the post war 
situation. To realise what these are, we have only to pro- 
pound two elementary questions. What will be the demand 
iñ Europe for those foodstuffs and raw materials necessary 
for feeding the civilians, and for railway and structural re- 
construction and the revival of trade, the supPly of Ii'hick is 
qltogetller or mainly under Allied control? 
Nearly two years ago the late German Chancellor, when a 
member of the Prussian Ministry, warned his compatriots 
that such shortage of food as existed during the war would 
certainly be continued for at least two years after its tennina- 
tion. This, he explained, would not be due to the absence 
of supplies, but to the absence of shipping for bringing those 

upplies from abroad to Gennan ports. Other German 
economic authorities have further pointed out that the 
domestic harvests for a long time can certainly not be e:>"pf'cted 
to reach the old level, for a considerable period would be 
nece"sary before the high farming of pre-war days could be 
re-established. In no country in the world has agriculture 
owed so much to a lavish use of fertilisers and the other 
constituent factors of intensive cultivation. Until labour 
has regained its normal freedom, until the supply of fcrtilisers, 

y manufacture or importation, has reached the requisite 
standard, the wh..,at, barley, oat, and even the potato crops 


cannot reach their old standard, and the fodder problem must 
remain acute. Cereals, meat, cheese, milk, from domestic 
sources only, must continue abnormally low for some time. 


l
erman Importations.! 
I am quoting from memory only, but my recollection is 
that Gennan importations of meat and cereals were approxi- 
mately ten per cent. of the total consumptìon, but that the 
import of fertilisers and feeding stuffs was considerably 
higher. Some economic authorities went so far as to say 
that Gennany's old standard of living \"as dependent on 
foreign supply to the extent of at least thirty per cent. The 
point of the warning l\Iichaelis gave his countrymen was, 
that only a small part of this deficit could be made up for 
some years owing to the restriction of shipping facilities. 
If we pass from food to the transportation and industrial 
problem, we shall probably not be far wrong in saying that 
the first needs for re-starting German industrial life will be 
rolling stock, lubricants, all metals other than iron and zinc, 
cotton, wool, and rubber. These were the staple of Germany's 
oversea imports before the war, and it is upon the renewal 
of these imports that the economic resurrection of Gennany 
depends. If we, suppose that Germany is free to enter an 
open market for the purchase of these raw materials abroad, 
and so able freely to acquire these things in competition with 
other Powers, two factors would stand in the way of an 
adequate supply. There would be the enhanced price, and 
a diminished means of bringing that supply to Gennany. 
As in the case of foodstuffs, so here, the shipping shortage 
must for some years be a permanent factor in delaying an 
economic revival. In both cases this delay is inevitable 
and quite independent of deliberate Allied action of any kind 
whatever. 
But the same facts that militate against Germany's imme- 
diate revival will, if the market in materials is left open and if 
freights are to go to the highest bidders, operate equally 
to the disfavour of the people of the allied countries. For 
the rebuilding of great parts of Belgium and of Northern 
France, for the reconstruction of the French, Italian, and 
indeed to a great extent of the British råilways, for the re- 
placements of bridges, viaducts, etc., and for the re-establish- 
ment of all our industries, precisely the same raw materials 
will be needed as for similar purposes in Gennany. It 
therefore stands to reason that so far as the Allied govern- 
ments control the situation a preference must be giveri to 
our o\\n people and a discrimination exercised against the 
enemy-and this apart altogether from any sentiment of 
vindictiveness. The question is, what factors of the situation 
are altogether in Allied control? For practical purposes the 
United States of America, Egypt and British India are the main 
sources of the supply of cotton. .Australia is by far the largest 
source of supply for wool, and save for the agricultural pro- 
ducts of Argentina, and the plantation products of the Dutch 
Indies, the extra-European sources of supply for all other raw 
materials are almost, if not altogether, monopolised by those 
who are now in anns against Germany. It will, then, be open 
to the Allies by common action to say that none of these 
products-food, cotton, wool, ores, lubricants, machinery, 
steel, railways, girders, etc.-shall be open to non-Allied 
purchase at all. Apart altogether from any government 
fixing of prices, the raising of prices by German (or Austrian) 
competition can thus, and certainly will thus, be avoided. 
And, as it is certain that it must take a great many years 
before the manufactures of Belgium, France, Italy and 
England are back at their old level, it is equally certain that 
the Allied monopoly of the sources of Allied supply must be 
forciblv maintained. Not till all our needs are met can the 
ex-enei'ny have anything. There remain the non-Allied 
sources of supply. These it may, or may not, be possible to 
bring within the general arrangement. But it certainly will 
not be to the Allied interest that German competition should 
raise prices in South America or elsewhere, and the Allies 
will undoubtedly hold out inducements to neutrals to join 
the Allied scheme. And if these fail there is more than one 
resource open to us, some of \\hich, no doubt, wiII not be 
neglected. 
For example: Michaelis, it will be remembered, emphasised 
the shortage of shipping as the predominant cause of Ger- 
many's after-war !'hortage. A high authority has assured u
 
that approximately one half of Gennany'" pre-war shipping 
is either no longer in existence or no longer in Germ.m posses- 
sion. It is to the last degree improbable that considerable- 
if any- -replacements of German shipping h3.v(' been possible 
during hostilities. \Yhen peace comes then, it is not reasonable 
to eÅpect mure than three million tons of German shipping to 
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be afloat--even if we suppose that the Allies will be so weak 
as not to insist upon the replacement of the ships illegitimately 
sunk by subrriarine. The question is, what can three million 
tons do for Germany in helping her through the immediate 
problems that face her after peace is established? The 
problem of employing them will no doubt be simplified if all 
Allied sources of supply are for a certain period closed to 
Germany altogether. The Gennan shipowners may indeed 
find that the only market for a great part of their tonnage is 
to charter them to foreigners. But if we suppose some of the 
South American trade and the whole of the Dutch East 
Indian trade still to be open, there remain such matters as 
the supply of bunker coal and the use of the Suez Canal, 
both of which are almost entirely under British control and 
can therefore be exercised in accordance with any common 
policy the Allies adopt. 
If we put these factors together, it is difficult to see that 
the bare justice of the situation-and by this I mean the 
natural and inevitable preference given to Allied needs before 
the question of Gennan supply can be considered at all- 
must create a position that will to a great extent leave Gennany 
in a state of economic isolation for a considerable period. 
This isolation, I repeat, will in no way whatever be the result 
of any deliberate desire to injure or punish the enemy. It 
follows, of course, from the facts of the situation. 
We surely are quite safe in taking it for granted that an 
understanding along the lines set out above has already been 
come to bv the Allies, or will be agreed in the near future. 
The speciaÌ powers already conferred on the President of the 
United States of America, the similar powers which the Defence 
of the Realm Act gives to the British Government, and with 
which simibr laws have invested the governments of the 
constituent dominions of the Empire, and of France and Italy, 
mak
 the carrying out of such a programme a matter of 
comparative simplicity. \\nen its coming into effect is 
certain, it is unlikely that the countries not yet fighting, who 
have severed relations with Gennany, such as Brazil and 
China, would stand apart from this machinery. It would be 
manifestly to their interest to make common cause with 
countries that represent so great a preponderance of their 
normal customers. 
The question really is: Should this programme be drawn 
up in detail and publicly announced? It could not be done, 
of course, as an alternative policy to seeking victory in the 
field. But it would have another, and quite different, justi- 
fication. It is impossible to read the public statements of 
Hertling, von Tirpitz and the rest without being continually 
struck by the fact that they all take it for granted, not only 
th, Germany's diplomatic relations will be nonnal with all the 
belligerents after the war is over, but that Gennany's trading 
facilities in the belligerent countries will be exactly as they 
were. No doubt enhanced prices and a straitened supply of 


everything is anticipated, from which Germany, like the rest, 
must suffer. But it does not seem to have dawned upon the 
minds of any that--apart altogether from peace terms- 
there must be a period, possibly as short as thre' years, 
possibly as long as ten, during which all questions to do \\ ith 
food, raw material and sþipping must largely be controlled by 
the common interests of the Allies, and that the first of these 
common interests will be to undo the ravages of war. For 
this the resources of the Allies must be monopolised for the 
benefit of the Allies and, until Allied needs are satisfied, there 
can be no margin, not only for Gennany, but even for the 
neutrals that have not made common cause with us. 
Perhaps a calm and dispassionate statement of Allied 
intentions in this elementary matter may-and for the first 
time-bring back to the business heads of Germany a much 
needed sobriety of cogitation. 
Finally, there is a new fact in the situation which states- 
men in this country would do well to take into account. v,'hen 
I arrived in New York last June, while the war enthusiasm 
of the people \\as very evident, one could not fail to notice 
that, so far as enthusiasm "as bred of indignation, it was 
anger against the German Government, and not against the 
German people, that promked it. The bulk of opinion in 
the United States was still under the influence of the Presi- 
dent's discrimination bet\\een the military chiefs and the 
duped subjects in the enemy countries. Èrzberger's agita- 
tion, for more democratic forms and peace without annexa- 
tions, was taken to prove that the President's distinction 
was an operative stroke of policy. His reply to the Pope 
looked like a continuation of that policy. There \\as a 
general hope that the Gennan nation would, without too long 
a delay, perceive the only path along which salvation could 
be found, and compel a renunciation of outrage and conquest 
and a settlement of real reconciliation-\\ithout rancour on 
'one side, or a sense of unslaked revenge on the other. Thefn 
came the story of the Kiel mutiny, and many held it as proo 
of the working of the new leaven. But the seizure of the 
Gulf of Riga, the push into Italy, and now the shameless 
proceedings at Brest have seemingly brought American opinion 
to a totally different view of the situation. 
The last recorded speech of the President, following as it 
does on the Congressional inquiries, the Senate demand for 
a non-party Cabinet, and so forth, are conclusive proofs of 
this contention. It is realised, in short, that it is not practical 
politics to build on the differences of aim "hich the German 
Government and the Gennan people pl"ofess. A proposal 
for a joint Allied statement of an intention to exclude 
German competition as an obstacle to Allied reconstruction 
after the war, would certainly have a very different reception 
to-day than it would have had six 01 nine months ago. 
.\RTHlJR POLLEN. 
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T HE Prussian Minister of Finance and his colleague 
at the War Office have recently expressëd views 
which sufficiently illustrate the prevailing opinion 
in Government circles in Gennany. The 
Minister of Finance, Herr Hergt, is one of the 
new men introduced into the Prussian Cabinet to make the 
world think that Prussia was democratising herseJf. 
The speech of Herr Hergt in introducing the prussian 
Budget for 1918 shJwed that the men may be new, but the 
system remains unchanged. He began on an optimistic 
note, and on an optimistic note he ended-with what justi- 
fication will be seen. He told the House that the total deficits 
on the working of the three years of war amounted to nearly 
thirteen million pounds sterling. Prussia in the past had had a 
large reserve fund. That fund was now exhausted. Before the 
war the railways in Prussia had invariably provided the 
Exchequer with a few millions annually; in 1917 there was 
an enonnous deficit on the railway accounts, and for 1918 it 
was expected that the deficit would be some eight millions 
sterling. All this was bad. But Prussia was also faced with 
a shortage of fodder, which was becoming serious. One 
effect of the war had been to loosen morality among the 
people to a frightful extent; honesty was a rare qualitx- 
so this Minister of State infonned the "High House '- 
and many public departments had become dens of thieves. 


Germany's Victories 
But what was there on the other side? Gennany's great 
victories, which in the mind of Herr Hergt apparently covered 
a multitude of sins and deficiencies. There was, moreover, 
t.he peace prospect with Russia. "Peace is on the march, 
and will remain on the march." The Gennans need not fear 
America. "The great anny over the wa ter cannot swim and 
cannot fly. It will not come." That was one prophecy 
in \\hich the Minister indulged. The longer the Western 
Powers refused to make peace, the better for Gennany. 
" Proud Albion, which boasted that she was the merchant 
and the banker of the whole world, sees her ships, her money, 
and her prestige irredeemably lost." When the enemy does 
come and beg,for peace, Germany's terms will be very different 
from what they are now. The war will not unduly have hurt 
Prussia, which will continue to be what she has been-the seat 
of productive effort and the centre of sound finance. "Thus 
we shall sunnount all our difficulties." 
The Leipziger V olkszeitung, which is nDt a Prussian but a 
Saxon journal, makes bold to assert that the tone of this 
speech showed neither political sagacity nor financial ability. 
As it was, the Prussian Minister admitted the growing deficits. 
But everybody knows, writes the Socialist journal, that the 
Prussian, like the Imperial, budgets are wholly fictitious. 
Dr. Mehring, one of the newest members of the Prussian 
Diet, and an Independent Socialist, warned the Minister that 
the people were tired of having events placed before them 
through rose-coloured spectacles; that their patience was 
beginning to be exhausted, and if need be, they would " clear 
the decks for action." Dr. Mehring, it should be noted, is 
no demagogue, but one of the most respected thinkers in 
Gennany. The same tone was adopted by another Indepen- 
dent Socialist Deputy, Herr Höfer, who appears to be closely 
in touch with German working-class opinion: 
Labour is enraged at the mismanagem"nt of affairs. You 
(addressing the parties of the Right) have no idea how the 
masses are seething with discontent. It is you who are 
paving the road for a revolution. 
The Government, however. appears to be unmoved by the 
rising tide and dreams of conquest. The Prussian Minister 
of War, General von Stein, in an interview with the repre- 
sentative of the Hungarian paper Hirlap, stated that Gennany's 
position in the West was so good that all eventualities, 
including even the Americans, were provided for. Peace? 
Yes, he too wanted peace But" as a soldier I see only one 
possibility of ending the war, which is victory." 
Some people were talking of peace by renunciation. But 
" renunciation is a sign of weakness, a recognition of defeat." 
Other people suggested peace by understanding. What is 
understanding? I can conceive of some such arrangement 
as that of two belligerents united to fight a third; if, for 
example, the Continental Powers joined forces against Emjland 
and America. But of that there is no sign. Indeed, the 
enemy shows nothing of understanding. We must therefore 
fight on. Those who assert that military victory is impossible 
for either side are wrong. Military victory has already 
been achieved-by Germany and her Al1ies : 


\Ve and our Allies hold Belgium, the coast, and valuable 
provinces of France: we hold, too, Serbia, Montenegro, parts 
of Roumania and Italy. The moment. our enemies realise 
that they cannot drive us out, they admit their defeat. But I 
can think of final victory in another way-I mean on the 
battlefield. I am not at liberty to state the details. But I 
am bound to say that, in the midst of the present circu
- 
stances, the will to final victory and the certainty that it wIll 
be ours should not be lost sight of among us and among our 
allies. This will and this certainty shall give us all the power 
to hold out until victory is ours. 
It is obvious from this what the Gennan military leaders think. 
and what is the attitude of the Prussian Government, which is 
the most influential in the Gennan Confederation. 


The Patriotic Party 
The Patriotic Party, it need hardly be added, fully shares 
the views expressed by General von Stein, and in a handbill 
of the Hamburg branch, which has received wide publicity 
in Gennany, an anonymous Hamburg merchant sets forth 
the results of a peace by renunciation. If Gennany were 
to agree to renounce her victories that would mean that she 
would be dominated economically by England. "That 
England has in the main achieved her war aims cannot be 
denied, and our splendid military position in Europe will not 
alter the fact." What is the real situation? Gerrp.any's 
position in the world was founded on her commerce, which was 
carried by her shipping over all the oceans to all the five 
continents of the globe. England's aim was to destroy 
Gennany's world position, and she has succeeded: 
Our shippin g and world trade are so thorougWy, ruined that 
we shall literally have to start again at the very beginning, 
and even decades of hard work will scarcely suffice to make 
good what has been destroyed in these three years. 
The Hamburg merchant's disappointment is easy to under- 
stand. Hamburg, once the proudest trading centre in 
Gennany, .now lies desolate, and her merchant princes, who 
hoped to get rich quickly out of a war which, as many people 
hold, they were among the foremost to provoke, have been 
deeply disappointed of their easy prey. 
The anonymous author goes on to say that it will be im- 
possible for Gennan commerce after the war to take up the 
old threads, seeing that many of them have been completely 
destroyed. "The German trader wh9, when peace has been 
signed, goes out into the world will find ruins almost every- 
where, and when he sets about to raise them he will come up 
against a solid wall of enmity which will prevent him from 
o 
doing." The writer then recalls the resolutions of the Pans 
Economic Conference, and asks, who can believe that England 
will ever agree to cease from her economic warfare? 
If our enemies succeed in permanently throttling our overseas 
trade so that we are limited to Central Europe, our industry 
will decline and the whole of our economic life dry up. Our 
workers would, owing to the lack of opportunities for labour, 
be forced to emigrate. The German Empire would sink into 
a second-rate Power, 
"Vhat is to rescue Germany from this awful fate? Only 
one thing-she must force England to agree to a German 
peace. "Only the defeat of England, with the assistance of 
the V-boats, will be able to ward off this evil from us." What 
follöws? That every Gennan must hold out until the" in- 
comparable" submarines have done their work. 


Belgian ..\rt 
The German authorities in Belgium, moved by their interest 
in Belgium's art treasures, have appointed a special com- 
mittee of experts and representatives of the Government to 
make an inventory of all the Belgian works of art they can 
collect, and to have some six to eight thousand photographs 
taken so that the valuable treasures may becóme available 
to all and sundry. 
The communication lays stress on two facts, In the first 
place, the Belgian Government was too incapable or too 
idle to undertake this necessary work, which has been left for 
German thoroughness and German scholarship to accomplish. 
In the second place, the Kaiser himself is so interested in the 
project that he h3.s made a grant out of his privy purse of 
[,r,750. This sum, together with [,1,000 provided by Herr 
Louis Laiblen, a wealthy Würtemberg merchant and art 
lover, will make it possible to begin work at once. Gennan 
science thus proves--so the obviously inspired communiq'ué 
insists--that even in war time it is ready to undertake a work 
of peace, and by its care for the Belgian art treasures it 
gives the lie to the foolish accusation levelled against Gennans 
that they are capable of destroying works of art. 
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FROM--Berlin Foreign Office. 
TO--Botschaft, Washington-- 
669. (44-W )--Wel t nineteen-fifteen warne 175 29 1 stop 175 1 2 stop 
durch 622 2 4 s
op 19 7 18 stop IIX 11 345 6. 


This is a copy of the wireless message sent from the Foreign Office in Berlin to the German Embassy in Washington, which 
was intercepted at Sa yville, the wireless station in America, bv the Providence Journal's wireless opera ors. I t created the 
greatest interest in the Journal office, because it followed none of the known codes and, in form, was unlike any other 
message that had been received at Sayville up to that time. It was interesting also because static conditions were unfavour- 
able that morning, and the fact that four attempts were made before it was successfully put through indicated its unusual 
importance. The method by which it was deciphered is illustrated on the next page. 


In the. following article Mr. John R. Rathom exPlains the 
reasons which led to his formation of a private secret service to 
counteract the German plots in America. A facsimile of the 
secret wireless message from Berlin regarding the sinking of the 
.. Lusitania" is given above. and the ingenious manner Í11 
which it was decoded is carefully and fully explained. 


T o properly understand the story of Gennan intrigue 
in America it is necessary to realise that the work of 
propaganda opened 
up through the Ger- 
man Embassy in 
Washington at the beginning of 
the European war was not con- 
ceived in a night, and did not 
spring full-grown out of the 
emergency then created. 
The United States, the only 
great nation in the world with- 
out any political secret service 
or espionage system, with no 
knowledge of secret diplomacy, 
no machinery with which to 
guard its military, naval, or 
governmental secrets, the ranks 
of employees in every govern- 
ment office freely open at all 
times to men and women of 
every nationality, and con- 
taining within its borders the 
most polyglot population ever 
brought together under a civi- 
Iised fonn of government, had 
been for thirty years before 
the outbreak of the European 
war a fertile field for Gennan 
propaganda. 
Gennany's sources of in- 
fonnation with regard to every 
condition about which she de- 
sired to secure infonnation in 
the United States were prac- 
tically limitless. A large num- 
ber of willing and subservient 
Gennans. working without hin- 
drance or any suggestion of espionage, had been enabled during 
a long period of years to lay before the Gennan Foreign Office 
very complete infonnation which might be useful to the 
fatherland in any future emergency on that continent. Even 
in the ranks of th
 army and navy, there were hundreds of 
men, citizens only in name and owing their first allegiance 
to Germany, keen and eager to do at any time whatever 
Prussia called on them to do. The secrets of American mills 
and factories, the methods and scope of American banking 
interests, the operation of American railroads and American 
shipping-all of these facts had been for years the very 
alphabet of Gennany's knowledge of American daily life, a 
knowledge secured not by outside spies working under immense 
difficulties, as would have been the case in any country of 
Europe, but from the very heart of America's economic and 
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social movement by an organisation of men actually engaged 
in the work itself. 
Thus it was that when the Gennan Foreign Office, through 
the Embassy in Washington, began what appeared to be the 
easy task of moulding American sentiment to its will, all the 
necessary machinery was ready at hand. 
This conditi
n, coupled with the finn belief on the part of 
Gennany that the miliions of her subjects who had become 
citizens of the United States would not hesitate for a moment 
in any choice that might be laid before them between adher- 
. ence to the fortunes of Gennany 
or to the land of their adoption, 
seemed in the minds of the men 
responsible for Gennan foreign 
yolicy to make it certain that 
in whatever channel they de- 
sired to direct American senti- 
ment their will would be prac- 
tically law. 
For nearly a generation Ger- 
man influence on American 
school boards had been in- 
sidiously shaping public senti- 
ment through school books and 
histories. Exchange professors. 
liberally sprinkled with Im- 
perial decorations, had main- 
tained and increased a con- 
stant propaganda of reverence 
for Gennan institutions through 
many of the educational cen- 
tres of the United States. And 
the great Gennan commercial 
houses which had secured a 
foothold in the United States. 
and which were virtually out- 
posts of the Gennan Foreign 
Office, had gained strong posi- 
tions in many vitally important 
elements in the Gennan com- 
mercial life. It was, therefore, 
on known ground that von 
Bernstorff and his numerous 
associates began their work of 
intensive cultivation of Prus- 
sianiseð. doctrines in America. 
With every path apparently wide open to their feet, they 
proceeded at first without any thought of serious opposition, 
to mould the United States to their wiII, to stultify its national 
ideals, and so drug its national conscience that, regardless of 
what might happen in Europe, it would stand by, a dis- 
interested spectator, except for the growth of a keen desire 
to see Gennany triumphant. 
It is well, to begin with, to know something of the per- 
sonality of the men into whose hands was entrusted this new 
and crowning movement which was to lead to a glorious 
success for Gennan diplomatic methods. For purposes of this 
analysis it is not necessary to dwell on the personality or 
character of Dumba, the Austrian Ambassador, or any of his 
fellow-officials representing that Government in America. 
None of them, from the day war began, "as ever anything 
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but a puppet in the hands of Gennan Embassy officials; 
they had no will of their own, and they had been directly 
ordered through their Foreign Office to put themselves 
entirely in the hands of von Bernstorff and his associates. 
The Gennan Ambassador had been for years a social lion 
in Washington, and 
this rôle was particu- 
larly congenial to him. 
He liked the attention 
of wealthy people 
which came to him 
as a perquisite of his 
DOsition, and the social 
Influence which it let 
him wield. His per- 
sonal vanity was great, 
and his subordinates 
often played upon it 
as an easy road to 
favour and advance- 
ment. He, in turn, 
was not above using 
his social connections 
aspart ofthemachinery 
to spread German pro- 
paganda in America, 
and in this work he 
found easy victims' in 
some of the people of 
Washington who were 
flattered at the atten- 
tions showered upon 
them by the distin- 
guished representative 
of a great European 
Power. Social weak- 
nesses were played up- 
on by both sides. Capt. 
Franz von Pap en , the German military attaché, was another 
member of the Embassy staff to whom social triumphs were 
more than ordinarily fascinating. Capt. Karl Boy-Ed, the 
naval attaché, a man of infinitely greater mentality than 
eitherof the other two, cared little for social life at Washington, 
though he was person- 
ally well liked in social 
circles there. 
When the propa- 
ganda of the German 
Embassybegan to meet 
with opposition, and it 
gradually dawned upon 
the minds of these 
men that the task be- 
fore them was filled 
with pitfalls and diffi- 
culties, it was inter- 
esting to note the 
change in their atti- 
tude. Von Bernstorff 
took up the rôle of 
martyr. He posed, 
and succeeded Ìn hav- 
ing his pos
 believed 
in by a large part of 
the American public, 
as a creature of un- 
fortunate circum- 
stances, crushed be- 
tween the upper and 
nether mill-stones, and 
powerless to preven t 
the growing insolence 
of his Foreign Office in 
Ber
in, as displayed. 
against the United 
States. 
Returning to the 
Embassy from a visit 
to Secretary Lansing 
on April mth, I9 I6 , 
after the attack on the 
steamship Sussex by a 
German submarine, he 
said to Prince Hatz- 
feldt, in the presence of Baron von Schoen, First, Secretary 
of the Embassy, Haniel von Haimhausen, Counsellor, and 
another man employed in the Embassy: "I told the Secretary 
of State to-day that the poor Ambassador was crushed to earth 
by the lack d understanding of the American people sho
ll by 
my Gown ment in Berlin; that accursed Foreign Office which 
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puts such burdens on me!" This declaration was received 
by the group with hearty laughter, in which the Ambassador 
joined. 
During this period a good many people were trusting in 
his sincerity and believed \'on Bernstorff to be in a cruel 
personal position, call- 
ing, as far as he was 
concerned, for nothing 
but sympathy; a man 
forced by his Govern- 
ment to do and say 
things to which he 
himself was en tirely 
opposed. As a matter 
of fact, many of the 
messages alleged to 
have come from his 
Government to him, 
and to have been re- 
ceived and trans- 
mitted by him in des- 
pair to the American 
Government, were ac- 
tually prepared under 
his personal direction, 
sent to Berlin bv cable 
through Swedish chan- 
nels, and then fur- 
warded back to him by 
wireless from Nauen, 
the principal wireless 
station in Gennany. 
Bernstorff and von 
Papen had no scruples 
about adding to their 
material wealth by 
means of knowledge 
secured by reason of 
their official connection with their Government. \Yorking 
through a well-known New York stockbroker, whose personal 
affiliation with the Embassy was common talk in Washington 
and New York, von. Bernstorff repeatedly purchased and 
sold considerable blocks of shares of various industries. 
Von Papen's me- 
thods of enriching him- 
self did not stop at 
these ouLide activi- 
ties. His manner of 
accounting, or rather 
lack of accounting, for 
many large sums of 
money supposed to 
have been spent on 
propagdnda work 
brought about, more 
than once, a very rigid 
scrutinv of his finan- 
cial co
dition and his 
agents' receipts. One 
of his common lapses 
in this direction was 
the giving of elaborate 
parties at Washington 
clubs to satisfv his own 
social desires: and the 
inclusion of the bills 
for these parties in his 
official accounts as 
being necess..ïry for the 
progress of his propa- 
ganda work. One of 
the bills so rendered 
showed that a gulf 
club luncheon had cost 
him nearly [,4 per 
head for .eleven people. 
The note acompanying 
this bill declared that 
the uutlay was "far 
more than justified in 
the results secured." 
As his ten guests on 
this varticular occa- 
sion ,,,ere all Wash- 
ington people, none of whom by the most extreme stretch of 
the imagination could be able to render him any diplomatic 
service whatever, this particular dccount was disalluwed, and 
he was compelled tu pay the money out of his own pocket, 
ur rdther out of the pockets of certain rich and gullible Gennan- 
Americans in New York City, who morc than unce tided the 
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Every attempt to decipher the wireless message (reproduced on the previous 
page) completely failed, until someone who was familiar with the inner 
workings of the German Embassy remembered that on the morning of April 
29th Prince Hatzfeldt (of the Getman Embassy staff) had been hunting for a 
New York World Almanack. 
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Almanack, the message was decoded as folIo\\s: 
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gallant captain safely over his very frequent fin an c.ial 
rocks. 
To both von Bernstorff and von Papen, the sanctity of 
human life, as their work became more vic.ious, was a matter 
entirelv out of their calculations. The Ambassador who had 
receivéd all courtesies from the American Government, the 
rec.ipient of unusual honours from many American Universities, 
indehted to hundreds of Americans for exceptional and con- 
tinuous hospitality, never once lifted his voice to his Foreign 
Office in opposition to any order for the carrying out of pro- 
pagandist activities in the United States whic.h involved the 
loss of hundreds of innocent lives. 
Time after time he, with van Papen and Baron von Schoen, 
gleefully celebrated the destruction of munition plants in 
America. "'hen word came that the Lusitania was sunk, 
the Bernstorff's Press agents reported him as being" over- 
come with grief and regret" in a fashionable New York 
hotel-he was at that moment actually giving a supper party 
elsewhere in New York, and during this supper party the 
destruction of the Lusitania was hailed as a glorious triumph 
for Gennan naval prowess. During the evening von Papen, 
touching glasses with his chief, made the remark: 
" This is the end of the mistress of the seas." 
Capt. Boy-Ed, who was not at this function, alone among 
the entire group of German Embassy officials persisted in 
declaring that the sinking of the Lusitania was a blunder of 
the worst kind. 
On another occasion when, at a conference at II, Broadwav, 
the offices of the Hamburg-American Steamship Co., the 
question as to what should be done to silence the Providence 
Journal came up, von Papen and Koenig. known as the" chief 
of the secret service" of the Hamburg-American Line, at 
once declared that the Journal office should be blown up, 
Boy-Ed declined to accept this point of view, and refused to 
have a hand in such proceedings, earnestly advising against it. 
It is interesting to note, in connection with the mental 
attitude of these two Embassy officials with regard to crimes 
of this character, that while van Papen since his return to 
Gennany has been twic.e decorated by the Emperor. and has 
been advanced a rank to a colonelcy, Capt. Boy-Ed has 
remained a captain and has recewed no such honours at the 
hands of the Gennan Government. 
In this conn
ction I present here the translation of a letter, 
not hitherto published, sent by Capt. Boy-Ed to Adolf Paven- 
s tadt,. of IIZ, "Vest 59th Street, New York, from German 
· It may be noted that Pavenstadt's name has been brought promi- 
nently forward in the Bolo Pasha trial in Paris, Eolo having apparently 
been the guest of Pavenstadt on several occasions during bis visit 
to the United States. 
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man Government, vessels fly" 
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As a result of the instructions received by wireless 
from Berlin thé above advertisement was inserted in the 
New York World and New York Times of )Iay 1st, 19 1 5, 
The advertisement obviouslv referred to the Lusitania 
which was sunk six days later, but the announcement 
"as ingeniously dated April 22nd, 1915, for insertion by 
the newspaper of May 1st. 


General Headquarters in Berlin under date of 11arch 5 t h. 
I9 I6 . Pavenstadt's address, on this letter, is likewise the 
address of the Gennan Club (Deutscher Verein) : 


DEAR MR. PAVENSTADT: In order not to appear rude any 
longer, I do not want to let another Sunday pass without 
sending you a line to show you that I have certainly not 
forgotten you, in spite of all the commotion, turmoil and 
work. 
I sincerely hope that I shall soon have more leisure for my 
private affairs than I have now. That will probably be the 
case if I am left in my present appointment, which is very 
interesting and very agreeable (being independent and 
greatly esteemed). Unfortunately, however, that is not a 
certainty. A t least the sword of Damocles seems to be 
hanging over me, and, if it falls, I should agairi be transferred 
to another very busy and exacting appointment (in Berlin). 
Such a change will be most unwelcome to me, at least for the 
present, as I am rather upset on account of my nervous 
complaints. Above all, I am also sleeping \\retchedly. In 
other respects, however, I am very well, as I said before, and 
it is grand to be in the thick of it amidst all the knowledge, 
decisions and plans. 
Papen has been for some time on the \Vest front, as battalion 
commander in a Guards regiment. It was a pity he brought 
so many useless papers. cheques, etc., \\ith him. I hope 
that his bad luck has not mconvenienced vou too. His 
superiors do not appear to have taken the matter tragically, 
as he was awarded a second Order. 
Everybody here is full of confidence, though nobody 
\ent,ures to say how long the busine:3 \\illlast. 
Kindest regards to all our common acquamtances, especially 
:\Iessrs. Rath, Siedenburg, 
euhoft, Fleischmann, Baron 
Schröder and yourself. 
From your faithful and very grateful friend, 
KARL Boy"ED, 


While von Bernstorff directed everything that was done in 
connection with the blo\\ing up of factories, the placing of 
bombs in freight ships, the 'poisoning of mules on transports, 
and all the other movements aimed to terrorise the United 
States and to paralyse traffic with the Allies, he invariably 
kept himself away from any conferences concerning details of 
these plots, and the most elaborate precautions were always 
taken, whenever it was po
sible, to get him out of the way at 
the time when such outraC;P5 were scheduled. 
On '1\\0 occasions when munitions plants were blo\\n up he 
had gone to Lenox, the summer home of the Austrian 
-\mba ador, Dumba, on the preceding day. His constant 
decillration to both VOIl Papen and Boy-Ed was that he must 
never be bothered with details concerning tht: 
 plots, and 
that, after talking over the generdl scheme, the carrying out 
ùf all such work should be conducted without any reference 
whate\ er to him, so that he should be ignorant of details 
until tht. mattcr under way wa,; concluded. , 
Bernstorff's idn was thãt in order to makp Americans belien 
whate\'er he wished them to believL.. it w,---s neCL 
ary onlv to 
state his case- -the training of the Gennan StaÌ{ made mind 
-was not shaken for a long while after the beginning of the 
European Wdr. 


(To be continued., 
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A t Sea: 


T IME: II.50 p.m.-Bang-bang on the cabin door, 
the heavy tread of a marine sentry, a crash as 
he trips over the chair, and then a flood of light 
bathes the tinv cabin. 
Lieutenant JOhn Smith, owing to long practice. 
is by this time thorougWy awake, but he closes his eyes and 
tries to believe it is all a dream and that it is only his imagina- 
tion which is saying: 
"Ten minutes to eight bells, and Mr. 'ill's compliments, 
Sir, and it-it's-rainin' and blowin' very 'ard--oil-skin and 
sea boot weather, if I might 'azard a remark, Sir! " 
This effort of chattiness on the part of the marine sentry 
rasps on Lieutenant Smith's sensitive nature. 
Sitting up abruptly he remarks, " For Heaven's sake get 
out of my cabin! " 
The sentry withdraws and tells his own relief that" Smithy 
'as the 'ell of a fat 'ead." 
He also privately registers the resolve to mistake a quarter 
to twelve for ten minutes to the hour, when next he calls 
Lieutenant Smith. 
But let us return to this gentleman and observe attentively 
his movements and listen to his conversation. 
Having carefully examined his wrist watch he springs 
ponderously out of his bunk. The ship is pitching heavily, 
and it is with some bitterness that he notices a photograph 
of a girl-much esteemed-has fallen from its frame into his 
wash basin. 
He quickly dresses, putting on several layers of Shetland 
waistcoats, a special inflatable waistcoat, and finally sea 
boots, an oil-skin, a pair of reputed waterproof gloves and 
a sou' -wester hat. 
He flings a pair of binoculars round his neck, and with a 
lingering look at his warm bunk, from which (0 shame!) 
a hot-water bottle leers at him, he staggers on deck. 
His progress to the bridge is lengthy and somewhat painful. 
Funnel guys and other wires strike him smartly across the 
face at regular intervals; a bluejacket hastening below for 
four hours' sleep rams him, then disappears in haste. Even- 
tually Smith reaches Monkey Island, * where he and Mr. 
Hill enter into a short conversation lasting a couple of minutes. 
Mr. Smith's contributions to this consist of a series of 
grunts, but it apparently satisfies his opposite number, for 
with a parting remark that the "sea-cows" are five miles 
on the port beam, Mr. Hill retires to his bunk. 
Let me explain, en þarenthèse, that the "sea-cows" 
are an extremely respectable squadron of cruisers, once 
attached to the Grand Fleet. 
Amongst other yarns, passed from ship to ship, concerning 
the squadron, runs one to the effect that the "sea-cows" 
were late at a rendezvous. On enquiries being made by 
wireless, a reply was received as follows: 
, , We are zigzagging 90 degrees ill each direction every quarter 
of an hour, in order to cope with the submarine menace," 
But we have lost sight of our protégé. Smith soon finds 
that it is in very truth oil-skin weather. About every ten 
seconds the cruiser buries her forecastle deep into 'creamy 
foam, then, without effort, she lifts, and her "flared bow" 
flings many tons of North Sea back along the upper deck. 
Much of this is caught by the gale and, rising in a curved 
sheet, is hurled against the bridge. 
Smith and his companion (for another unfortunate is also 
keeping a weary vigil) manage to dodge most of these bv 
ducking behind a canvas screen at the critical moment, bu"t 
every now and then they miscalculate and receive the penalty 
in the shape of stinging, blinding spray. 
An indetenninate distance ahead, a feeble blue light glim- 
mers in the gloom; Smith watches it carefully-he must 
keep four hundred yards from that light, which marks the 
plunging stern of the next ahead. \Vhenever he can he 
sweeps the hç>rizon and imagines dark spots, though common 
sense tells him that there is little chance of the Hun destroyer 
being out On such a night. 
In such a manner, the minutes pass, and slowly (oh! so 
slowly sometimes) they become hours. I 
As 2 a.m. rings out on the ship's bell, a dripping figure 
appears at his side, holding in one hand a pulpy mass of 
signal sheets. 
" One or two signals come through, Sir; shall I read 'em? " 
" Carry on," says Smith. 
The dripping one produces a shaded torch, switches it on 
and intones various signals. 
" One more, Sir,"" Fleet will alter course at 2.15 to North," 
· Monkey Island is the name given to the fore upper bridge. 
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"Thank heaven for that," comes from the other corner. 
" We shall have this sea behind us." 
" 'Ear! 'Ear! to your sentiments, John they does yer 
credit," adds Smith. ' 
At 2,15 a.
. course is altered satisfactorily, though not 
before Mr. Smith has gone through an unpleasant five minutes, 

uring which he first lost his guiding stern light, then having 
mc
eased to twenty knots u: a flutter of excitement he suddenly 
notlc
d a black 
hape on his beam. However, with no lights 
showmg such thmgs often happen and he drops into station 
without anyone being the wiser. 
The rain has kindly stopped and on the new course the 
bridge is comparatively dry. 
Thoughts of cocoa obtrude themselves. 
" Messenger ! " 
" Sir ! " 
" Go down to my cabin and in my basin you will find a 
cup, saucer, and spoon, a coffee cup full of milk, another on. 
full of brown sugar, a tin of cocoa, and an electric kettle. 
Bring it all u
got it ? " 
" Yessir ! " 
In the fulness of time, the small boy aged about fifteen 
reappears with the necessary impedimenta for cocoa. The 
kettle is plugged up, and the brew mixed. 
Soon both officers are enjoying the cup that cheers, but 
does not in
briate.. Under cover of a screen, pipes are lit, 
and Mr, Smith, revIVed by the cocoa and soothed by the pipe, 
known as the "gum-bucket ,. to his pals, becomes quite 
.affable. 
. "You know," he remarks, " that drop of leave we gathered 
m the other day seems like a dream, a vision punctuated 
with lovelv ladies. . ." 
" Yes,"-interposes the other, "it is like a dream until you 
look at your cheque book; I had not observed mine closely 
until I got a screed from my bankers requesting me to do so. 
The shock was terrific," 
. "Ah yes, Jacko! but what a devil of a good time one had 
m those four days! By the way, did you get engaged? " 
"No, thank heaven, but I. had a dashed narrow escape. 
It was on the river, and in the dusk, about the time you darken 
ships, savee ? and 'pon my word I was just losing my head, 
when our punt was rammed amidships by a tinker in a skiff, 
one of the' grabbies,' * taking his young lady out for a row 
--of COurse that brought me to: I sweated rith fear when I 
thought about it." . 
1\Ir. Smith murmured sympathetic condolences, then, apro- 
pos of nothing in particular, he remarked: 
" It's marvellous how noble, how sympathe
ic some girls 
are! Now last leave I met-" 
He was rudely interrupted. 
" Look here, old chap, it's quarter to four. What about 
the reliefs ? " 
" Good lor! So it is. Here, Hi ! messenger, nip down and 
tell the sentry to call Mr. Blanche and Mr. Burrell. Tell 
'em it's a fine night, and see they turn out. . . . Signalman, 
bring the books, and send a hand down to report 3.50 to the 
navigator! . . . Bosun's mate, send a hand up here to take 
the crockery down ! " 
At four a.m. a sleepy figure arrives Òn the bridge, and takes 
over from Smith's companion. "Night, Smithy" says the 
latter, "I'll smooth your sheets for you as I pass your 
house." t 
" See if that slug Blanche has turned out would be more 
to the point," is Mr. Smith's reply. 
4.2 a.m.-" If there is one thing I abominate, it's being 
relieved late," remarks Mr. Smith. 
4.4 a.m.-" I say, Burrell, did you see if Blanche was turned 
out? " 
" No, my eyes were.n.ot unstuck then," replies Burrell. 
4.6 a.m.-" Blast his sluggish liver! Here, messenger! " 
" Y essir. " 
"Take my compliments-compliments, do you savee, to 
Mr. Blanche and tell him-Oh ! here he is-wash out." 
" Sorry, old sport," remarks the new arrival with forced 
jovialitv. "I'm a wee bit adrift." 
"Not at all, I 1ike it," says Smith with heavy sarcasm. 
" \Vell, here you are, Course Ñorth, etc," 
4.15 a.m.-" Sentry! " 
" Sir ! " I 
" Call me at eight o'clock, a good shake." 
" Very good, Sir." 
4.20 a.m.- -Heavy breathing. 
I . 
· Grabbies-Soldiers. t House-Cabin. 
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New Secret 


Diplomacy: 


T HERE is in England a body of opinion called the 
Union of Democratic Control, to which I have 
not myself the honour to belong, but the title 
and aims of which embody very lucidly and 
thorbughly almost all that I think about the 
problems of the war. The very name is a fine and sufficient 
summary of nearly everything which I shall attempt to say 
here. If there is one thing in which I have always essentially 
and literally believed, it is democratic control; which is (it 
should be noted) something much more extreme and drastic 
than democratic consent. 
I believe that the people can rule, and that when it does 
rule, it does so better than any of its rulers. Even where 
it is unjustly forbidden to rule, and appears only to dissolve 
and destroy, I am disposed to defend it; I believe that no 
human institution in history has really so little to be ashamed 
of as the mob. And when the Union of Democratic Control 
passes to its more particular object, it satisfies me even more 
fully. It aims chiefly at eradicating that evil craft of secret 
diplomacy by which princes and privileged men cynically 
make and unmake kingdoms and republics as they roll and 
unroll cigarettes; and no more think of consulting the citizens 
of the State than of consulting all the blades of grass before 
bargaining for the sale of a field. This detestable detachment, 
inherited from the heartless dynastic ambitions of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, has been covered in my own 
time and my own society by the large and optimistic adver- 
tisements of what is called Imperialism. I can say without 
fear or penitence that I have always h:;>ted and always done 
my hardest to extirpate Imperialism, as an ambition of any 
country, and above all as an ambition of my own. 
It is indeed true that the members of the Union of Demo- 
cratic Control do not agree with any of these principles, with 
which I myself agree so ardently, when I read them in their 
official literature. If it be counted some sort of reflection 
on a society that its mere individual membership does not 
happen to include any person who assents to its printed 
formulæ, the U.D.C. may be held to suffer from such a 
disadvantage. 
Of the most eminent member, l\1r. E. D. "Morel," I can 
only say that his warm admirers, while agreeing as to the 
thoroughness of his enthusiasm, are apparently doubtful only 
about its object; and that in any case the mere evisceration 
of secret diplomacy can hardly be supposed to satisfy or 
explain it. He is himself so eminently secret a diplomatist 
that there is a doubt, not merely about what it is that he 
does for his country, but about what country it is that he 
does it for. The other members are mostly widely respected 
and well-informed men, famous in almost every branch of 
culture, and for almost . every type of conviction-with the 
exception of those special and peculiar doctrines with which 
they are accidentally connected by the formularies of their 
membership, Probably the chief influence on the society 
comes from a group of aristocrats, representing the great 
governing class families of Trevelvan, Ponsonbv, Buxton or 
Hobhouse, whose tradition naturalÏy it is to perpètuate Burke's 
antagonism to the theory of the French Revolution. And 
indeed one of them only recently refused to submit himself 
to any popular vote in his constituency, for the explicit 
reason that the great anti-Jacobin, who lies buried at Beacons- 
field, would not have approved of a representative paying 
any attention to anything which he is alleged to represent. 
But in the plain appeal I am now writing, I am concerned 
with the principles of the Union of Democratic Control; 
and I am therefore in no way concerned with any of its 
members. 
To those principles, which condemn an undemocratic 
diplomacy, it is now necessary to make a new and very 
urgent appeal. For undemocratic diplomacy has returned in 
a new and even more undemocratic form. It is not merely 
that the popular opinion has never been expressed, but that 
it is censored and silenced when it has been expressed. The 
acts of a ffiIiIb can be hidden like the acts of a man. Silence 
does not rest merely on the momentary negotiation of two or 
three officials; silence can be spread over the desires of whole 
populations and the destiny of whole provinces. It is not 
one diplomatist who wears a mask, but a million democrats 
who are all required to wear muzzles. The chief example 
of this new secret diplomacy is the earnest exhortation 
addressed to the English and ,French, that they should qualify 
the vehemence of their anti-German feeling, out of considera- 
tion for the international idealism either of Petrograd or of 
Stockholm. Sometimes this modification is recommended as 
a way of securing peace for the world. Sometimes it is only 
recommended as a way of securing peace within the Alliance. 
But upon one point all the Stockholm-
etrograd school of 
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democrats is agreed; and that is the need of imposing silence 
upon the democracies of the West. 
Now while I agree with the Internationalists as to the evil of 
private understandings, I think it the reverse of an improve- 
ment to take refuge in public misunderstandings. I think 
it a bad thing that diplomatists should secretly arrange the 
transference of the French people to the power of the Emperor 
of China. But I think it worse to declare that all Frenchmen 
really desire to be Chinamen, lest any hint of the reverse 
should ruffle the serenity of the Chinese. I think it bad 
that white men should be despotical1y driven into an al1iance 
or a war with black men; but I think it worse that white 
men should be made to black their faces, for fear of disturbing 
the solidarity of the human race. It 
s an evil thing that 
the people should not choose for themselves, but should be 
tricked beforehand into having something whether they like 
it or not. But it is a worse thing that we should not even 
know what they do like, what they would really choose. 
or perhaps have already chosen. 
It is the case against secret diplomacy that the masses are 
never consulted until it is too late; but it seems to be the 
upshot of the new pacifist diplomacy that the masses are 
never consulted at all. For it is idle to talk of consulting 
the people, if all their most primary passions and bitterest 
experiences are to be concealed in the interests of a theoretic 
humanitarianism. And that, and nothing else, is real1y the 
claim of those who insist on the anti-German feeling in 
England being qualified by Concern for less exasperated feeling 
in Russia. 
. 


Popular Yiew of Germans, 
Now it is simply a fact, like death or daylight, that the 
English people, and especial1y the English poor, regard the 
German of this war exactly as they regarded the \Vhitechapel 
murderer who ripped up poor girls with a knife. Seeing that 
the German also, as it happens, has ripped up poor girls with 
a knife, the paral1elism of the sentiment is not perhaps so 
surprising. The English poor desired to find the Whitechapel 
murderer and punish him; the English poor also desire to 
find the Germans who commanded these German atrocities 
and punish them. This is the will of the people, if the will 
of the people ever existed in this world. 
It is nbw necessary to insert here a most emphatic warning 
against people being misled upon this point by any such 
sectional incident as a vote in favour of Stockholm, tempo- 
rarily upheld by certain representatives of certain English 
Trade Unions. Such vutes are variable and, as a basis of 
argument, quite unreliable. They ';re unreliable for three 
successive and decisive reasons, each final without the other. 
First, it is admitted, because it cannot be denied, that ,>uch 
schemes of representation are so wildly illogical as to be simply 
meaningless. \Ye should not think much of a scientific 
assembly in which the men who believe that the earth is flat 
had as many representatives as those who cliqg to the more 
common opinion that it is round. We should not accept 
as authoritative a Congress of Religions in which the Scotch 
sect of the l'pstanding Glassites (now, alas, nearly extinct) 
was represented by serried rows of delegates. covering as 
many benches as all the Catholics or all the l\lahommedans 
put together. \Ye should not bow down to a representative 
system which brought out the remarkable result that as many 
Englishmen wear sandals as wear boots; or that the earnest 
students of scripture who think it wicked to have their hair 
cut are as numerous as those who observe the rite at more 
or less reasonable intervals. Yet this was strictlv, literallv 
and indeed admittedly, the composition of thè so-called 
Labour Conference now in question; in which enormous 
over-representation was given to tiny Pacifist groups holding 
opinions rather rarer than the opinion that the earth is flat. 
Even this disproportionate and absurd assembly admittedly 
voted under a complete misapprehension about the most 
dècisive question of fact. 
Secondly, therefore, even if the meeting had been represen- 
tative, it would have voted on a misrepresentation. And 
thirdly, even if the fact had not been entirely misrepresented, 
and if the Trade Unions had been formal1y and legaUy 
represented. there is an obstacle more absolute and unanswer- 
able than aU the rest. It is the fact that no sane man denies 
the sight of his own eyes and the testimony of his own ears ; 
it is the fact that we deal to-day with deadly realities and 
have no patience for political fictions; it is the fact of the 
nature of fact. 
I know that most Englishmen, and especially most poor 
Englishmen, are furious with the Germans. exactly as I 
know that most of them think it desirable to wear clothes 
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or prefer cooked meat to raw. The man who pretends to 
doubt it would pretend to doubt the nose on a man's face, 
because it slightly differed from the nose in his portr<;tit. 
Representation, at its best, does not profess t? gi,:e anyth
ng 
more than a picture or emblem of the multItudmous mmd 
of the people. \\11en that mind is so unanimous and so 
uproarious that anybody can see it in the street, and almost 
breathe it in the air, the man ",ho prefers to beJieve the figure 
rather than the fact is something very much worse than a 
lunatic. 
I stress this parenthesis because I conceive myself primarily 
to be bearing witness to facts for the benefit of foreign opinion; 
and whether or no the Internationalists think this popular 
feeling should be gratified, it can do no kind of good, even 
to their own cause, that they should be simply ignorant of 
anything so human and so huge. 
Now a democrat, fDr whom democracy is a living conviction 
and not merely a long word, has nothing whatever to do, 
qua democrat, with the wisdom or perfection of a popular 
demand as any modification of its political right. When 
he is sure of the people's will, he must admit the people's 
authority, if he is a democrat, and if he is also an honest. 
man. That all retribution or expiation is barbaric may be 
a part of enlightenment, but it is not a part of democracy; 
and any use of it to evade a general demand is a denial of 
democracy. To believe that the Gennan criminal will 
spontaneously repent of his crimes may be in itself charitable, 
but it is not in itself democratic; and if it is used against the 
general will it is anti-democratic. Particular men who hold 
the democratic thesis may also hold that men should not be 
punished for murdering girls. For that matter, they may 
hold that rven should not be discouraged from murdering 
girls, or that men should be wannly and enthusiastically 
urged towards murdering girls. But they do not hold these 
things as part of the democratic thesis; and, if they let them 
prevail against the general will, they do not believe in the 
democratic thesis at all. In the case of the English people 
there is only one possible alternative. Either Gennany must 
pay for the wrong which the people believes it has suffered; 
or else the people has no right to have an opinion, or no right 
to express an opinion, or no right to make the opinion which 
it holds prevail. 
But it will no doubt be very earnestly urged that an opinion 
may be democratic in appearance while being very undemo- 
cratic in origin. It is implied that the anti-German feeling 
in En
land was officially and therefore artificially produced. 
It is contended, to summarise J:Jriefly what is to be said for 
this view, that our diplomatists had darker motives for 
spreading a theory that a British promise when made to 
Belgium ought to be kept, and that a German promise when 
made to Belgium ought not to be broken. These intellectual 
departures, it is implied, were first encouraged by a small 
knot of officials a few years ago; and so subtly disseminated 
by them that they have since come to have much the appear- 
ance of being the common morality of mankind. In the same 
way the<;e British sophists so prepared the soil of our men- 
tality, that when a Gennan soldier (in the fulfilment of his 
native discipline and natural duty) killed the village priest 
as a punishment for the patriotism of the village atheist, it 
seemed somehow that we should always have regarded such 
an action as in some way unreasonable or unjust. The 
ordinary mass of men (it is argued) would inevitably have 
thought it natural that the village priest should be regarderl 
as having perfonned the actions of the village atheist, or even 
of the villa'ge idiot, had not the subtle, fluent, brilliantly 
eloquent and bewilderingly universal philosophers, who are 
the younger sons of our English county families and the 
products of our English public schools, misled the multitude 
by the music of their rhetoric and the audacious novelty of 
their reasoning. 
I may be excused if I absolve myself from the further strain 
of stating this thesis seriously; but it is a thesis on which our 
enemies almost e'1tirely rely. As it happens, it is not only 
intrinsically imbecile, but is relatively the precise reverse of 
the fact. It is not so much an injustice to the British Guvern- 
ment and governing class as a gross and very excf'<;<;ive compli- 
ment to them. It attributes to them much more furesight 
than they had, and an attitude in which they would since have 
been entirely justified if onl
 they hold had it. It supposes 
the governing classes to have been the anti-German influence. 
As a fact it was the governing classes who had always been 
the pro-Gern1an influence, and the only pro-German influence. 
It is the real and very damaging joke agdinst the most educated 
1-'art of England, that for decades past it had been trying to 
educate the moh, and trying to educate it all wrung. The 
universities were pro-German, the fashionahle philosophies 
and religions were pro-Gennan, the prolctical politics, the 
social refonn and slumming, weÏ-e all copied from Germany; 
fur it is the whole art of slumming to PolY no attention to the 
?pinion of the slums. Only in the slums would you ha"e 


found already a resentment against the German shopkeeper, 
more especially as the German shopkeeper was commonly a 
Gennan Jew. IIIIJ 


Friendship towards Germany, 


Similarly the great aristocratic statesmen like Salisbury 
and Rosebery kept in dose alliance with the Gennan Emperor; 
the great quarterlies and the graver magazines discusserl him 
as the architect of Gennany and the' arbiter of Europe. It 
was only the coarse caricaturists of the gutter who called him 
then the lunatic we are all calling him now. 
That Germany has suffered wrong from uur statesmen is 
arguable; that she has inflicted wrong on our citizens is 
self-evident. To say that these things are merely incidents 
of war is merely to quarrel about words. The fact which a 
democrat will feel important is the fact that this democracy 
does regard these acts as something much worse than war. 
The Germans, for instance, have poisoned wells; and the 
wickedness of poisoning wells has long heen an ordinary 
English proverb and figure of speech. The Gennans intro- 
duced the use of venomous vapours in hattle; and the poor 
people whose sons and hushands have been" gassed .. do in 
fact speak of them in a style never used about other wars, 
in which they have heen merely wounded. In the presence 
of this popular feeling all the international talk about quarrels 
manu
actured by Governments is perfectly true and perfectly 
irrelevant. Cynical British statesmen might have poisoned 
men's minds against Germany. But the indignation is there 
because men's bodies have been poisoned hy Germans. 
Sensational journalists might have taken away the characters 
of a race of foreigners. But the feeling has not heen created 
by the taking away of characters, but by the taking away of 
lives. 
This democratic decision was embodied and emphasised in 
the famous refusal of the Seamen's Trade Union to take 1Ir. 
Macdonald to Stoc
holm. Here again it is quite possible to. 
talk of the intrigue
 of politicians; and here again it is quite 
irrele\'ant. Anyone who chooses is at liberty to say that the 
strike may not have been spontaneous, or may have heen 
prompted hy a secret Government order; just as he is free to 
say that it may have heen prompted by an ancient English 
prejudice against Cossacks or hy an ancient Highland feud 
against l\Iacdonalds. But if anybody says that such a strike 
could not have been spontaneous, or must have been prompted 
from above, he simply knows no more ahout any kind of 
poor Englishmen than I do about the man in the moon. 
The matter seems so far to resolve itself into the very 
simple question of whether the democratic conference of 
Europe shall or shall not express the real views of the real 
democracies. If jt is to express them, there is not the shadow 
of a douht, in the case of the allied peoples in the West. about 
what those views really are. It is, I suppose, physically 
possible (though morally most improbable) that they should 
be forced to renounce these opinions hy the prolonged torture 
of a pitiless war; just as it is possible for a philosopher to he 
forced to renounce his opinions on the rack. But that is 
not the procedure now most favoured in the enlightened 
schools of international democracy, as a method of finding 
out a man's opinions. It is presumably conceivable in the 
abstract that we should be physically compelled to pay 
attention to German proposals, as we might he physically 
forced to pay ransom to a brigand. But we should not say 
he was an international fellow-worker; we should say he was 
a blackmailer as well as a brigand. The fact remains that, 
upon the worst and wildest pos
ibility, our puhlic testimony 
could only be pacifist if it were tortured or terrorised ; it could 
not possibly be so as long as it was true. . 
I repeat therefore that the question simply is whether the 
democracies are to dare to say what they mean; or whether 
a few self-appointed public orators are to announce to the 
world that they mean something else, which we all know 
they do not mean. This strikes me as involving a degree 
of meekness and self-effacement in the ma
ses infinitely more 
abject and absolute than that demanded by the old despotic 
foreign policy of which I have always disapproved. We 
talk of denouncing secret diplomacy; but at least the diplo- 
macy did have tu be secret. That a policy was concealed from 
the people was itself a confession of the power of the people. 
Princes and Chancellors hid themselves in dark places from 
a thing like a thundercloud or a deluge-democracy. But now 
a man may say in broad daylight that all democrats believe 
that black is white; and it must be received in religious 
silence. For those who were once hailed throughout the world 
as democrats are democrats no longer. The democrats have 
all become diplomatists. In. truth, we have all become secret 
diplomatists, and must for ever hide our hearts from each 
other; for in each wilJ be the dark tale of a.frustrated justice, 
which we desired ånddared not demand. 
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Tyberton Cross, Heretordshire 


Rural 


Reformation 


A s architect, designer and craftsman :\lr. C. R. 
Ashbee does well to devote the greater part of 
his... book, Where the Great City Stands 
(Bats ford : 2IS. net), to the affairs of the city 
itself; but we shall not be wasting time if we 
regard the city rather from the point of view of the country. 
A city is, after all, only the concentrated expression of!the 
land. Just as man himself may be regarded as corn and grass 
and fruits become conscious, so his most elaborate \\ orks 
are only reorganised pro- 
ducts of the soil. 
If the war has taught 
us anything it is the 
supreme importance of 
the land, and any scheme 
of social or industrial 
reconstruction that does 
not start with the countl"l'" 
will be dealing with symp- 
toms instead of causes. 
The time is long past for 
regarding the country as 
a mere background to the 
town. Even granting, 
and it is open to question, 
that the finest effects 'of 
ch"ilisation in philosophy, 
science, literature and al t 
are produced in cities, 
the relation of country to 
to\\n is still that of root 
to flower; and unless 
the one be healthy the 
other cannot be more at 
best than the hectic blos- 
som which an actual 
plant puts forth when 
threatened "ith decay. 
:\Ir. Ashbee himself de- 
,'otes his last chapter to 
this 'very question. He 
takes for his text Axiom 
X. of the list drawn up at 
the beginning of the bO(JJ.... 
" In an industrial civili- 
sation, the reconstructed 
city cannot be stable 
without a corresponding 
reconstruction of the 
country. Town and 
country should be corre- 
lated.and react upon one 
another. This correla- 
tion is a necr
"ary con- 
sequence of the conditions 
of machine industrv." 
\\ïth the pre,'isiõn that to\\ n and country react upon one 
another whether you \\ ill or not, and in any conditions of 
industry, those are wisl words, but in order to get the full 
wisdom of them it i" nee. 
ary to consider them in mOre 
detail than the axiomatic fonn allows. \\'hat, for example, 
is meant by the .. reronstrudion of the country"? First' 
of all it means the re-e..,tablishment of human beings in some 
St.::ure footing on the soil; and that hring,., in thc quc"tion of 
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By John 


Ruan 


ownership. This is hardly the place to weigh the respective 
claims of State and private ownership, and it is enough to 
say that in either case the peasant must be something more 
than an exploited labourer. \Yhether he owns his land or 
rents it from the State or from a private landlord, he must be 
allowed that interest in his labour upon it for which the 
right word is artistic. 
This is not a counsel of perfection; it is a counsel of neces- 
sity; and anybody who has lived among country workers 
knows that one of the 
most tragic things in 
country life is the struggle 
between this persistent 
interest and bad con- 
ditions of employment. 
The countryman who does 
not want to do his work 
better than he is allowt.d 
to do it is the exception 
rather than the rule. .-\ 
great deal has been said 
about the "incentives" 
to labour. There is onlv 
one incentive to labour 
that is worth practical 
consideration-it is plea- 
sure in the job_ Let 
the incentive be wholly, 
or mainly, the hope of 
profit, and sooner or later 
the man will find out a 
way of scamping his job 
and still securing, or try- 
ing to secure, his profit. 
. Then, apart from the 
question of labour, there 
are all the questions of 
life; of housing, educa- 
tion, social intercourse 
and recreation. These 
are not new questions 
brought into existence by 
the war; they are old 
neglected proW ems seen 
by the light .of the war 
to be soluble and press- 
ing for solution. And 
their solution must comp 
from \\ithin. It is no 
use for clever gentlemen 
to go down from the city 
to put the country 
straight. They can help 
to supply the machinery, 
but the,' must be shown 
the needs by people who 
ha ,,-e suffered from them; who know bv bitter experience 
the conditions that are covered bv the "ords .. rural 
England. .. This means organisation in the country 
it<;df. In every villag< there must be a pooling of 
experience. The proþIem"- of birth, nuuri-.hme
t, bodily 
and ment.tl, marriage, dome"tic economy and sld..ne"" as 
they are ronditioned bv country life mu-.t be examined in 
council by people "hu ha' e lin d the life; not merely as 
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pastors and masters, however benevolent, but as -workers on 
the land all these problems are implied in Turdl reforma- 
tion, and the problems involved in the corr!èlation of 
town and country are not less urgent or less natIve. They 
are mamly problems of the market, and from the point of 
view of the welfare of the community they cannot be solved 
by captains of industry or princes of commerce thinking and 


scious reason is based upon the larger subconscious mind. 
Indeed, the green spaces of the city might very well be 
compared to the in?piring and 
efr
shing i
trusi
ms of the 
sub-conscious-call It day-dreammg If you like--mto every- 
day affairs that most of us experience. 
One of the, best things about Mr. Ashbee's book is the 
bold way he fãces the question of machinery. As he says: 
.. The distinction between what should and what 
should not be produced by machinery has in 
many trades and crafts now been made. This 
has been the discovery of the last twenty-five 
years." He plight have added that it is only 
when the distinction is clearly made tIi.at 
handicrafts can come into their òwn. So long 
as there is any doubt about it good craftsmen 
will . waste their skill in doing by hand what 
can be done better by machinery; and on the 
other hand machinery will degrade production 
by imitating things designed to be done by 
hand. The moment it is recognised that there 
is no special merit in either except that of 
adaptation of means to end, there is no longer 
any point in either the competition or the 
imitation. A division of labour is made, and 
the thing is frankly designed to be done by 
hand or machinery. It is quite certain that 
we shall not escape from the" tyranny of the 
machine ,. by refusing to make use of it. The 
only way is to go on and master the machine 
as we have mastered the simpler implements 
of craftsmanship. 
This, of course, applies to country labour 
as much as to town labour; the tractor plough 
has come to stay. The easy distribution of 
electric power suggests a dozen ways in which country 
tasks can be lightened for the benefit of the. labourer- 
particularly of the labourer's wife. Undoubtedly this 
will have some effect upon the landscape. Picturesque 
nooks and straggling hedgerows will disappear in the broader 
technique of new methods; very much as a certalll 
cosiness in country life win go to be more than com- 
pensated for by the increase in communal interests; for, as 
Mr. Ashbee' points out, the machinery must be under 
common control; in a word be "socialised." 
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The Norman Chapel at Campden, Gloucestershire, as 
repaired, with additions 
working from the city. The country must find and control 
its own market. Something may be done with existing 
machinery; though it is difficult to see how a machinery 
highly organised to check production and unequalise 
distribution for private profit-which is what the existing 
,machinery of commerce really is--can be made to work for 
the welfare of the community. There is, by the way, a 
striking illustration of this in the present food situation. 
It is said that there is no profit for the dealer in controlled 
commodities. If that be true it can only mean one thing: 
that private profit in the needs of the people 
is not compatible with public welfare; which 
is what some of us have been saving for a 
long time. - 
It is hardly too much to say that a refonned 
countryside would mean a city automatically 
reformed. The madness of cities is caused by 
poison in the country, for the relation of town 
to country is not unlike that of brain to body. 
Anybody who has come into close contact with 
the insane knows that the most fantastic 
delusions can often be traced to bodily causes; 
and I could tell some very funny stories about 
the effect of homely remedies upon the state 
of imaginary kings. What is needed is a 
healthy countryside, and a clean run from 
country to city, with all the channels working 
free and orderly. Then the ideal city would 
fonn itself, As Mr. Ashbee says: , 
The English landed class, in allowing the real 
peasantry to be destroyed, have been" putting 
their money on the wrong horse." They have 
allowl':d br:ains: intelligence, constructive pur- 
pose, ImagmatIon, to go by default. . The 
hope lies in the silent eternity of the country- 
side; its dreaming among cows and pigs, and 
beer and lambs and fruit orchards; the things 
that will not fit into time tables or work to 
factory bells. Above all, we who' are building 
the Great City need the knowledge that town 
and country cannot do without one another, 
that the city needs the country for its own 
permanence and life. As for us in England, 
our country gentry have yet to learn that they 
can only save themselves by becoming a 
part of the new Industrial Democracy in 
which the peasant and the dreamer, as well as 
the duke and the farmer, have their part. 
Particularly with our new means of transit, 
and our new means for the distribution of 
power, there should be no sharp divi
ion 
between tOwn and country life. The one sbould 
be merely a concentration and quickening of 
the other, as the work to be done in the town 
is more narrowly technical, The cleverness of 
the city must be based upon the broad wisdom 
of the country, as in the individual the con- 
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H orne Place. 


By E. S, Prior 


[These photographs are reproduced Trom Where the Great City Stands.] 
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Women's Village Councils: 


By F. G. Hamilton 


Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England's green and Pleasant land. 


A T a meeting held at the Old Wattle House, on the 
Fair Green, Findon, a little South Downs 
village, the first of the Women's Village Councils 
was formed On October 2nd, 1917, with the 
purpose of assisting the Rural District Council 
by a voluntary inquiry into village needs, present and future, 
in connection with the Local Government Board's State-aided 
Housing Scheme. The demand made for fifty State-aided 
cottages was based on an analysis by the vicar, who has 
long experience of the various causes of the housing shortage 
and of the evils arising from it. 
It is now evident that this small local effort has become, 
. almost unconsciously, the pioneer of a great movement for 
the development of the rur woman, and, through her agency 
and personality, of the c untry side. In rapid succession 
other \Vomen's Village Councils were formed in \Vest Sussex, ' 
each with its peculiar local features, but with a common' 
aim; in Norfolk, West Runton is leading the way. Inquiries 
are pouring in from all parts of England as to the formation, 
methods and scope of these voluntary Councils. 
The idea of reconstruction is grasped slowly in the country 
where a healthy clash of opinion is rare, and the mission of 
the W.V.C.'s is to act as searchlights on bad conditions, and 
then to use their influence and power for their removal and 
the substitution of better things. 
As originally formed, the first \V.V.C. had for its single aim 
the building of fifty State-aided cottages after the war through 
the agency of the Rural District Council, in a village where 
the accommodation fell short of requirements present and 
future. It was seen, however, that to achieve this end, and 
to have a real share in development on progressive lines, that 
more woman-power would be necessary on Parish, R..ural 
District and County Councils. Maternity and child welfare 
came naturally into the thoughts of a body composed mainly 
of mothers, and 1\1[. Herbut Fisher's Act, the rationing of 
education as it has been wittily called, dealing with children 
of all ages, made it imperative to give education a place. The 
Findon Women's Village Council declared their aims to be: 
To obtain first-hand information of great value to the nation 
on conditions of housing, maternity and child welfare, and 
education under the n
w Act. 
To enable the genuine working woman to educate herself to 
take her place on Parish, Rural District, and County Councils. 
The W.V.C. consists at present of nny members (to'""'i:; 
added to) who have elected a President, a respected village 
mother, who has suffered great family losses in the war, two 
Joint Hon. Secretaries and an Hon. Treasurer. Fortunately, 
finance plays a small part in local work, though the expenses 
of the Federation * are growing. 
The following resolution was passed unanimously at Findon, 
and it is hoped will be sent forward by all other \V.V.C.'s 
on their fonnation : 
\Ve ha,'e pleasure in reporting to the Local Government 
Board that the Findon \Vomen's Village Council (for the 
purpose of collecting evidence for the State"aided housing 
scheme) has been formed by general notice, and we beg that 
we may be recognised as representing working women in 
Findon, and we ask that we mav be consulted in all reforms 
and schemes connected with oúr village. 
Copies of the resolution were sent to the Parish, Rural 
District and County Councils. With the exception of the 
latter Council, the only replies received have been bare printed 
or typed acknowledgments, officiali
m remaining strongly 
entrenched behind red-tape entanglements. A simple consti- 
tution, on broad lines, was drawn up and ,'oted upon by the 
members of the W.V.c., the ordinary business procedure being 
observed at all Council meetings. 
A Federation of Councils has been formed to give unity and 
weight to the movement, and in addition, an advisory council 
of experts, on which men and women have equally been invited. 
A cottage survey fonn has been drawn up by Mr. Henry 
Chapman, suitable for amateur use, yet sufficiently technical 
for professional, and to be a convincing record of conditions. 
In one of the villages such a survey has been carried out in 
fifty-three .. open" cottages, no .. tied" cottages belonging 
to landowners or tenant farmers have been visited, it being 
understood that these are of modern construction, and in fair 
repair. The analysis of the fifty-three good and bad cottages 
gives these facts: That the internal arrangements do not 


. Furtherinfonnation of the W.V.C. Federation can be obtained from 
the Hon. Sees., Mrs. Hamilton anù Miss Mackenzie, Kylemore, Findon, 
Sussex. 


correspond, except ill the newest cottages. v.ith the external 
appearance of the structure and root. In forty-three the 
water supply is unfùtered rain water, there bEing neither 
company's water, nor main drainage in the village. In twenty- 
two damp comes up from the ground, sixteen have damp walls, 
five have no back doors, ,twenty-nine have no sinks for 
waste, every drop of water has to be thrown out on the 
garden, washing days, bath nights, every day, and all day. 
Only ten of the fifty-three possess three bedrooms, in thirty- 
seven the sanitation is so primitive that it hardly deserves the 
name; there is no gas; kitchen ranges have been fitted in 
most cottages, but there are bedrooms with no fireplaces. 
The pre-war wages of the tenants are generally given as 
25s.-though there are higher and lower scales. Rents vary 
from 2S. to 5s. 6d., when rates at 6s. in the [ are added. 
Already the action of the \V.V.C.'s is evoking hope for the 
future in the trenches, and stimulating the wives and mothers 
to greater effort. Where bad .. tied" cottages are known 
to exist the \V.V.c. will bring them under the observation 
of the local medical Officers of Health and Sanitary Inspectors. 
In theory, these offic
s are independent, but official and 
social considerations make it extremely difficult for them to 
press a point where a recommendation is disregarded or 
disallowed. Some system of inspection by independent 
surveyors is absolutely necessary if conditions suitable to 
maternity and child welfare are even to be approached and 
the nation's children are to become the nation's care. It 
must be considered how narrOw and self-centred the outlook 
on general affairs becomes in rural districts, coloured by local 
interests, and held in check by fear; but where child life is 
concerned, thë results are found to be so sure and deadly that 
the W.V.c. count on national support in their demands and 
effort for betterment. 
That fifty-three tenants in a village should have offered 
their cottages for survey is a striking proof of the newly- 
formed determination to fight these evils, and of the desire 
for homes with some of the. ordinary conveniences and comforts 
of civilisation, the absence of which involve daily drudgery 
and are often an offence to decency. 
On this point too much praise cannot be given to village 
mothers for their struggle to uphold a good moral standard 
in their children under many difficulties. These women have 
often been in comfortable service before marriage, and feel 
the contrast of surroundings acutely. Unfortunately, their 
very efforts to preserve appearances have bet'n detrimental 
to real improvement-the unseen is the unguessed at. The 
district nurse gets behind the scenes, but in many neigh- 
bourhoods she does not yet exist. 
When State-aided building begins there must be a strong 
resolve to put the interests of children first; they must be 
saved from fly-polluted food in cottages "close to stables," 
from long tramps to school in mud, rain, snow, or summer sun 
from their homes, placed in some remote spot for the con- 
venience of a labourer's work. Young mothers must be within 
reach of doctor and nurse. Provision will have to be made 
by landowners for subsidiary industries necessary to their 
estates-for example, blacksmiths, wheelwrights, builders, 
_ masons and those tradesmen who supply the workers' wants. 
The" open" cottages are at present overcrowded with these 
men and their families, and those employed in local industries. 
The case of week-end cottages will have to be considered; 
they are negligible as regards reasons of shortage, but have a 
bearing on village life. The habit, by no means an un- 
mitigated evil, may prove the salvation of many a charming 
old dwelling, not ill-adapted for week-end use in summer, 
though unsuited as a home for a voung family. 
These considerations are familiar to the country women, 
to whom the separation allowances have, for the first time, 
given a measure of independence, and this freedom, further 
extended bv her potential value as a voter, helps to explain 
the startling rapidity with which a new movement is gaining 
ground. The \Yomen's Village Councils fonned of women 
who live in cottages, claim to playa considerable part in the 
refonnation of rural England. 


There u'as a notice in our issue of January 3ISt of the New 
English Art Club, which contained reproductions of certain 
pictures now on exhibition. Owing to a regretlltble mistake 
two pictures were wrongly described. "The Storm," bv Professor 
William Rothenstein, should have appeared under the lower 
illustration, the upper illustration being "Whernside," by 
C. ]. Holmes. We much regrft this mistake, which we under- 
stand has given rise to some confusion Ùt the minds of our readers. 
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Life and Letters fj; J C. Sf!(lire 


Which c
rtainly sounds as though 1\Ir. Chestl:rton, perhaps 
as a pumshmf'nt, perhaps as a reward, for his insistence upon 
THINK I have read mare books about l\Ir. Bernard liquor, had been turned into beer. 
Shaw than about any author, not excepting Shake- So we go on: 
speare: which, of course, is what 1\Ir. Shaw would There can be no mistake about the effect that Shaw has had 
think most reasonable. I cannot remember them all. on the English. He has awakened them out of their self- 
There was Mr. Chesterton's. There \
as Professor compla
ency, like a clap of thunder, instead of lulling them to 
Archibald Henderson's. There was :VIr. Joseph :\l'Cabe's. sleep wIth sweet sentimentalities, like a prose Tennyson. 
There was 1\1. Augustin Hamon's. There was l\Ir. P. P. Howe's. * * * * * 
There was one by a Miss Somebody. There were others. This panegyric is followed by a sentence which has that 
And now there is one more. It is called Bernard Shaw: The unconscious ambiguity which finally stamps Mr. Skimpole as 
M
an and H
s Work (Allen & Unwin, 4S. 6d. net) and its author a worthy successor of 1\Ir. Henderson: "Round the cradle 
is Herbert'Skimpole, B.A., hitherto, unlike the island of o.f .Bernard Shaw moved l
t
le messengers of evil, bearing 
Tenedos, not known to fame. tIdmgs of the woes and waihngs that wen' falling upon the 
* * * * * whole nati
m." The magnificent movement of !\ir. Skimpole's 
prose contmues: 
It is a wonderful collection. 1\Ir. Chesterton's book is a 
sane, amusing-and, incidentally, a yery chivalrous, piece of The tall.compact form is an exce lent symbol of his lofty but 
criticism. But the rest make the most grotesque body of orderly Ideals; the strange shape of his face and cranium 
critical literature in existence. The great salient fact about whose two halves are so asymmetrical that the profiles, whe
 
photogr
phed? c
nnot be recognized as belonging to the same 
them is that they are about a man whQ,.if he is allowed nothing f'ers
)I
, IS a sIgmficant parallel to the way in which his soul 
else, must be allowed to be funny, and that they are all utterly IS dIvIded by eternal conflicts; the burning hair is a mark 
humourless. Some of them are soberly antipathetic; most of the hot strife within the skull . 
of them are soberly reverential; all of them, whilst their Where, I wondered, had I seen this before? Then I 
subject gambols like a jackpudding, stand about the platform remembered the seaside speeches of the mad 1,'[oslem in 
in grave attitudes with constricted brows. The Flying Inn. I cannot go on quoting indefinitely; but 
:\1. Hamon, the unique French translator of 1\1r. Shaw, a few more extracts will give the quality of this remarkable 
was candid enough (in his B. Shaw: the Twentieth Century study: 
Molière) to confess-though he hadn't the least idea what he 
d . h t t b f h . I d th tI 1 'Shaw was right. 
onc:Ion was just then in an unusually 
was omg- -t a i was.years core e,rea ize a lÍs lero heated state of fe'rvid discontent. Reformers and revolution- 
made jokes' aries were spreading their nets like entomologists throughout 
Impressed by the profundity of the ideas, by the penetrating, the city, catching up as disciples all the atdour and impetu- 
terse and logical cnticism of society, I gradually came to enter- osity of the youths of the city. 
tain an enthusiastic admiration for your plays, which voiced It is only when we are out in the cool air of the evening again 
so many of the ideas which I myself had at heart. Yet their that we remember that Shaw is our great satirist, and that he 
essential comedy remained largely' unperceived. I saw.only is probably laughing in his sleeve at our horror all the time. 
the substance of the ideas, and this was so intensely luminous 
as actually to blind me to the spirit of comedy. It v.as not Of little infants and schoolchildren I cannot remember any 
until at Bwssels, 011 February 7th, 1907, Candtda ""as staged, examples in the plays. 
that my eyes were opened, although still incompletely, to the I see in a sort of prophetic vision the works of Shaw studied 
beauties of your drama. in the schoolroom when his fame is already a half-remembered 
legend on the stage. 
This passage alone made M. Hamon's book worth having, 
but hf' keeps it up all through. He tells one that" Shaw is The One amusing sentence in the work is that in which he 
a Socialist to the marrow of his bones, so much a Socialist proves that Shaw is not merely perverse by saying: "If 
that when he married in 1898 he married another Socialist"; Shaw had merely wished to be against ordinary diet because 
th
t :' in the country Shaw wears a 
orfolk jacket and it was ordinary, he might as well have become a Cannibal.'
 
knickerbockers, the traditional dress of the English sports- But perhaps he has; it is in the nature of things a develop- 
man . .. Sino he attained to wealth he ha
 had a motor- ment one would keep pretty dark. 
car, and this leads him to neglect the bicycle"; and that '" * * * * 
" it is untrue to assert that he acts as he does in order to 1Ir. Shaw is a great wit, and he has written at least one 
make people dislike him." That is a book worth having. perfect comedy_ He has economic doctrines, solid, and not 
So was 1\Ir. 1\1'Cabe's. Professor Hender.,;on beat them both. peculiar to himself. But what attracts all these queer people' 
He, in a volume which vied in size with l\Ias
un's L1fe of is his habit of promiscuous speculation about established 
i\Iilton, not merely gavf' one photographs of every house in morals and ideals, and about the even more established 
which :'\1r. Shaw had ever lodged, but (unless my memory emotions which underlie them. 
deceives 
e) took the grea
est pains to discover wi!h what The followers are grim eccentrics who are always ready to 
hrand of mk :\1rs. Shaw semor used to mark her son s baby- believe that black is white, and are fascinated by anyone who 
dothes. There never ,,:as such detail. A
d ther
, ne,-er was _ throws out, however his chepk may bulge with his tungue, the 

uch profol!nd awe. \\ henev.er the w?,rd Shaw ap

ared suggestion that polyandry has its points or that Our ape-like 
It .was de
lvered as tho
gh l
 were Mumbo-Jumbo and ancestors made a mistake in relinqui<;hing the horizontal for 
thIs amazmg professor ll1gh pnest of the cult. the upright posture. Mr. Shaw scatters, amidst a good deal 
* * * * * of hard rational thinking, little blasphemies against e\'Cry- 
Whv is it that there are innumerable books about 1\1r. Shaw thing that men believe and feel, and casual challenges ot 
and (Ï think) only one about (say) :\Ir. Conrad? And why the truth of almost anything generally accepted as a fact. 
have the books about Mr. Shaw so peculiar and distinctive a He does it partly in order (as a man may) to discover which of 
badness? :\1r. Herbert Skimpole, at whom I now arrive, is his shots hit some sort of a mark, and partly because a 
fully equal to his illustrious predecessors. I thought he would blasphemy (I don't mean in the purely theological sense) is 
be when I saw this on the paper wrapper of his book' the kind of joke that amuses him most, and raises the most 
piquant laugh, and he cannot resist one evcn if it spoils a 
careful serious effect. Then along come these bottomless 
cranks to genuflect before or gloomily analyse the pseudo- 
philosophical persiflage <,nd the speculative potshots. The 
accident that 1Ir. Shaw writés plays instead of treatises leads 
them to follow literary precedent and discuss "Shaw the 
1\1an," his relations, marriage, and sportsman's hreeches, 
instead of concentrating entirely upon his remarkable 5ucces- 
sion of tentative theories. The result is thf' most compre- 
h.ensively 5il1y "f'rif's of biographies on record. 

o man of 1\1r. Shaw's literary performancp has ever been 
so ill praised; no man of his hrains has ever had so asinine a 
herd of followers. It is alllâs own fault, and he could onh r 
put himself right by composing a rf'ally' candid play about 
his biographers. For let there be no mistake, he is not thE' 
sort of crank that they arc. 



Ir. Shaw's Critics 


I 


What is the true Shaw? In thi., work Mr. Skimpole takes a 
new view-point of Shav. the Man, and depicts him not as a 
living legend, but as a very contemporary human being. 
There is a prudence and exactitude about that "very 
contemporary"; observe how Mr. Skimpole eschews the 
("ustomary exaggerations of hero,worship and refrains from 
describing Mr. Shaw as "the only contemporary man On 
earth." He is merely more than usually contemporary, more 
contemporary than most = and thf' definitenec:s of this promises 
well. The preface clinches it. "I must not," concludes '\'Ir. 
Skimpole, 
omit to conve) mv gratitude tú 
ordau. Henderson and the 
other., who c work I have freelv used in my study of Shaw, 
and parti ularlv to Gilhert Chesterton, whom I have imbihed 
through the mec"lium of all hi., books, 
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To Cheer and Charm you in War Time 


THE WANDERER O
 A THOUSAND 
HILLS. By EDITH WHERRY, Author of "The Red Lantern." 
" In converting into comprehensible English terms the actual 
workings of the celestial mind, "iss \\ hern has accomplished 
what has hitherto been impossible. The story is a consummate 
work of art."-Globe. 


THE SMITHS IN WAR TBIE. By KEBLE HOWARD. 
One of the most fascinating books Mr. Keble Howard has 
written. The Sew Statesman sa}s: "Keble Howard exercises 
again his unfailing gifts of simple humour and simple pathos. 
I could read for ever tillS sort of thing." [wd Edition. 


STEAL THY TERROR. BY' JOHN FERGUSON. 
Though by a new author, this book has caught on at oncp, and 
new editions are already being called for. All the critics agrep 
that it is a book" you cannot put down," and it is compared 
favourably with "The Thirty-nine Steps" and "Dr. Jekyll 
and l\lr. Hyde," " [2nd EditIOn. 


HIS JOB, Bv HORACE BLEACKLEY, Author of "The Life of 
Joba Wilkes, et'::a 
Mr. Horace Bleackley has madp his name as a \\riter by his 
studies of the Eighteenth Century, both in Biography and 
Fiction, but the present novel is a story of modern industrial life, 
written by somebody who evidently knows it from the inside 


"l\;IR. l\IANLEY." By G. I. WHITHAM. 
"For a heroine with so much -onsp, spirit and courage a" 
Maude Fielding the novel,reader ought to go down on his 
knees in thankfulness, . Mr. \Ianley' deserves higher praise 
than the' thoroughly readable.''' -II estlllillster Ga-ette. 
.. A most remarkable achievement.' -Pr'l ,l!all Ga ett . 
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Books of thè Week 
West Point. By ROBERT C. RICHARDSON, Junior. Illus- 
trated. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
. 6d. net 
The Bag of Saffron, By BARONES<; VON HUTTEN. Hut- 
chinson and Co. 65. net. 
Captivity and Escape. By JEAN MARTIN, a French 
Sergcant-l\lajor. John :\lurra.v. 55. net 
Nineteen Impressions. By J, D. BERESFORD. Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 6s. ' 
The Black Man's Part in the War. By SIR HARRY JOHN- 
STO!lo. Il1u
trated. Simpkin, Marshall and Co. Is.6d. 
net. 


/ 


W ITH the American Armv fighting shoulder 
to shoulder with the Allies in France, 
t'verything that appertains unto it becomes of 
special inter
st. There is. no better known 
military im;titution in the world than West 
Point. It is a link with America's struggle for inde- 
pendence, and forms the main connection of all her 
lighting hitherto, An intimate picture of this national 
military academy and of the life of the cadet there has been 
\\Titten by Captain Robert Richardson, 2nd Cavalry, U.S. 
Armv, and is appropriately enough published by G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, for Putnam is a name honourably associated 
\\Ïth West Point. The situation of the Academy on the 
hanks of tilt' River Hudson is most picturesque, as can be seen 
from the photograph reproduced here from this volume. 
The discipline i" severe, and the life itself demands that the 
vouth shall have character and grit, if he is to derive full 
bencfit from the tradition" that have been slowly built up during 
the last hundred years. How high is the military opinion held 
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\Vest Point from thë Hudson River 


of a \\ est Point man in the Cnited States may be judged from 
the dedication to this volume, in which it speaks of the corps 
of cadets a
 "n>pn'sentath"t' of the best American manhood 
. the mo
t highminded, loyal, disciplined budy of 
student officers in the world." The book is very pleasantl\' 
written; it touch<:,; on hi5tory lightly but illuminatively , th'e 
story of the cadet's career at Wt'st Point is brightly and 
amusingh' told, and we are given as an index a glossary of its 
peculiar Elang, none of which, with one exception, seems to 
have any common meaning \\ith English slang. 
* * * * * 


The article \\'hell giyes its title to the Baroness von Hutten's 
late"t book, The Bag of Saffron, was a curious old jewel of tlll' 
Jant way.; faI?-ih-, \\'hi
h the head of the family ga\:e only to 
line woman 111 each generation- -and that woman stoud for 
the best of her generation. Nicoleta Blundell, cpmmonly 
I,no\\n a<; "Cuckoo," was an unpromising person as recipient 
)f this gift; the daughter of a worthless father, she g
ew up in 
the care of her aunts \\ith a cramped soul, and a passion for 
material good of life that prevented her from realising that 
there are other things than material "ell-being.' In a moment 
of piq ue she contracted a foolish marriage--{)r so it seemed 
'\t the time \\ith a poor artist, and later,' having grown so 
tired of poverty that she consented to run away with 
Janeways, she was divorced and married to the owner of 
the bag of saffron, from whom, e\'entually, in curious fashion, 
"he won the gift by winning her o\\n souL 
Such .in outline of the plot may not make the book appear 


commendable, but those who know the work of this author 
will understand that the story is told in such a way as to make 
it worth while. There is a quaint and quiet humour running 
through the narrative, and a presentation of the characters 
that is better than realism of the modern sort. There 
are passages reminiscent of Jane Austen's descriptive genius, 
more especially the way in which one is led to see how much 
of worth there was in this .' Cuckoo" who literally lived up 
to her nickname. and knew all the time that she had no nest of 
her own, but for the sake of the" things ,. she wanted, believing 
that they would make life of value, went on striving to occupy 
other nes-ts. Her portrait, and that of Peregrine Janeways, 
the owner of the bag of saffron, are real creations on the part 
of the author; they are studies of unusual folk. and yet of twu 
people with such traits as we recognise and like or dt'test 
every day of our lives. The book is in many ways the best that 
this author has written. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


M. Jt'an Martin, author of Captivity and Escape, takes 
care to wam his readers that hi" experiences must not be 
taken as typical of all German concentration camps, for there 
are some establishments in Germany in which prisoners are 
treated like men. Having read the book, however, we takt' 
this 
tatement with a certain amount of doubt, for thi<; 
Frenchman unfortunately corroborates tht' accounts given 
by many British prisoners of their experiences in the hands 
of the Huns. 
But M. Jean Martin had sufficient sense of humour to make 
good .. copy" of even the worst experiences; it shows in the 
clever drawings with which he has illustrated his work, as 
well as in the actual writing, which tells of food-or the lack 
of it-in prison camps, of barbarous punishments inflicted 
on the slightest pretexts, of the horrible monotony of life, 
varied only by German attempts to break the spirit of tht' 
prisoners, and finally of escape carefully planned and 
dramatically achieved. 
Possibly in the last chapter, which tells of the escape to a 
neutral country, the author has done his best work, for it is 
a breathless bit of reading, with a thrill to every half-dozen 
lines. The added attraction in this part of the story may bt' 
due to the fact that prisoners are many, and escapt's are few. 
* * * * * 


r 


It was once said of J. D. Beresford that he .. mixed brains 
with his writing," and in his latest volume, Nineteen Im- 
pressions, he has continued the practice. The contents of thi.; 
book are certainly impressions rather than stories, and each of 
tht'm is distinctive in idea-and in execution as well. It is a 
cold survey of the universe thåt :\rr. Beresford affects; he has 
a fine sense of the inevitable, and is but little concerned with 
sympathetic ptt:Sentment. So long as he achieves accuracy 
he troubles little about tke harshness of the lines which com- 
pose his pictures. Evidence of this may be found practically 
in all of these" impressions," and most of all in The Ashes 
of Last Night's Fire" and The Great Tradition. Probably 
most readers will find the last sketch, Lost in the' Fog, the bt'st ; 
it is 
he story 3f a villagE in the mist where the various familit'S 
qnarelled among themselves and killed each other over a 
quarrel whicQ )tarted through the greed of one particular 
group, It is a little parable of the war and the ugliness of 
war, and is, too, the only impression out of the nineteen which 
is in the least connected with the war. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Sir Harry Johnston
s account of the coloured races who 
have taken part in the war is issued under a slightly mis- 
leading title, The Black Man's Part in the War, for the book is 
more an account of' the coloured races themselvcs than the 
part they have taken in tilt' struggle. It outlines the 
characteristics of practically all the coloured races under British 
rule, and such a work could be done by no better authorit
., 
for Sir Harry. Johnston has devoted a lifetime to the study of 
these races, and for such a sketch as thi
 --in the limits of such 
a book, only a sketch is 'possible-he is admirably qualified. 
The book deals \\ith the people of East and West Africa, and 
with the natives of the Pacific Islands, as well as the colourt'd 
West Indian population, and it is packed with facts relating tù 
tribat characteristics and racial differences. There is, at the-- 
same time, a good deal of information about the work of these 
peoples in the war, but, as might be expected from such an 
authority on the subject, the peoples themselves are given more 
prominence than their war acti \'ities. 
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Children a Month! 


T HE Belgian Children's Fund III 
Holland, under the Presidency of 
H .5. H. Princess A. de Ligne, brings 
sick and debilitated children from 
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feeds them, gives them medical care, 
and when restored to health has to 
return them to Belgium, for funds do 
not permit more. They deal with 
(about) 700 cases a month, 
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Remittances should be sent to the Hon. 
Treasurer, U Working Men's Bdgian Fund," 
32 Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.I 
ear-marked U Belgian Children's Fund:' 
Registered War Charities Act, 1916, 
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Alan's 
237 Regent Street, W, 1, 


(A. B McAfee, :\lar ,ing Dire-""). 


Military Boots 
Separate Men's department 1st Floor 
Perfect Stock 
work of the well-known 
ma ker 5 


including 


Model "n. 750. 


( 
1 


Maxwell's 


and 
McAfee's 


Real waterproof boots fitted 
with 
McAfee"s 
Waterproof Welts 
(R,'1)d ",0. Ii 9,6161. 
and Dri-ped Soles. 
waterproof. hghtand flexlb!e. 
Self-measurement forms :m 
application. 


.. 


'^ e continue to sell our Norwegian Trench BoolS &t 

5 155. Od. per pair. 


Ankle Marching Boots 



3 3s. Od. and 
3 15s. OJ. per pair. 


Gaiters In various styles 30/- and 35/- per pair. 
 
$ = 
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Two Watches of Quality 
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The .. Land &. \Vater" 
Wrist'wBtch. 


The .. Q" Pocket Alarm 
W Btch. 


The" Land & ,,"'ateI' to \\-rist-watch IS dust 
and damp rr of. The movement i
 fully 
l:

l
:

d fine 
d;lt\

r

;t:e
e
r 
wJuch it COiIn be re&,ulated never to lose 0..1' 

ain more tha.n 4 seconds pel' da- Eacn 
Wõ:I I'" ac cd and c(mpel .a d forall 
po UQI'<;' -"nd tem.p,.raturcs. ill I i.. guann 
teed tv =-té"
d aU the shock Jaro:. and 
strams to which a Wrist watdl I=- su1: r:cted 
::
t:'a


 

;e

:
 ci
n8:c s
VilI
lf I

at:: 
ur Air '"ienices.. 
The "Land & Water.. Wriat watch. 
in c; 'i,l c;.ihcr ('1-- . v.ith unt r....ak
 
able gl..... 
nrl ful " tumin lie;. rl ,I. 


A peñect timekeeper-It is glla.rAntred for two 
,ears -the .'Q , P(1ck"t Ala.rm \V..tch as5UI'CS 
pur tua.. ty In keeping a llntments The 
Alann may be sd to wi' I a I ,nute of the 
d..."ir
d time. and Its note is s.oft and m w, yet 
In stent imd l-mistakable. Lvcnlt urroar-1ed 
b\ n Lse VIDrd.t n... cClmpel one's atlennon. 
At mg I-time the back ofthe case opens, 500 that 
the watch may be stood at the be l"lde ready t 
awaken. one In the morning, FÙlly lumlnr IS 
har .tnd figures, it is lI\ every wily a peñect 
_at h. 
Oxidized . oE 5 5., Silver" oE 6 6., 
(BiaLk Di'I, < I, ext, ). 
lLreak I G extr 
oE5 0 0 b. hit u to 
.."" \\a 
U'RtrE FOR ILl USTR4 TED CA TALOG1'E. 


lnly 


BIRCH & GAY'"DON.LTD 


TecbDiul IDd Sdutilic IDstrumeDI Miters la Ibe Admirllt)', 
IDcpt. 4), 153 Fenchuroh Street, London, E.C.3. 
W...tEndBr.uJ..19Pi<c.&JiI!.YArc.cie s.W
/I.
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DOMESTIC 
ECONOM
 


Names and addresses of shops, where the articles mentioned 
can be obtained, wIll be forwarded on receiPt of a þostcard 
addressed to Passe-Partout, LA
D & WATER, 5, Chancery 
Lane, W,C. 2. Any other tnformation u'ill be given on request. 


Knockabont suits are the desidera- 
tum of everv woman now-a-davs, 
somethir.g t11ãt she can spenrl mõst 
of her day in and always look \\'oman- 
like and attractive. 
othing, of course, in this particular 
category quite eclipses a wcll-cut tweed suit-but tweed an,l 
cut alike must be nowhere short of !Ìr<:;t-rate. 
A well known shop is laying spf'cial emphasis on their 
Scotch Ì\\eed suits selling at--considering the present cost 
of tweeds-an exceptionally reasonable pri.,c. Thev are 
excellently cut, and the materials are careful!y cho<:;en, 
durable ones, certain to last and wear. One model in par- 
ticular appeals, a perfcctly l,lain well-tailored coat and a skirt 
actually boasting the old-fa,>hioned type of useful pockets 
concealed either side of the front panel. There is a tweed belt 
and a general air of finish about the whole thing not alwavs 
ea"y to find. Another capital feature is the waterproofed 
lining to the coat-a boon this, now so many women are out 
in all weathers. 
The r:inge of colours is a big and va'itlv attractive one, 
blues, greens, browns, violets, pinks and mi"Xtures being all 
reprcsented. Coats and skirts are willingly sent on approval, 
or a range of patterns can be forwarded. Bùving these suits 
is a chance not to be lightly set aside. Tweeds are likely to 
be dQ."'r. into the shortage vortex before many months are 
ove., and m any case their prices are abundantly certain to 
mount There is another Scotch tweed model with a belt and 
big patch pockets-an in<>erted pleat being adroitly introduced 
at the back of the coat, while some real Connemara and 
Harri,> tweed suits are so desirable that few secing them will 
refrain from going a step fùrther and purchasing. 


Scotch Tweed 
Suits 


Before choosing a new spring frock 
everyone should choose a new corset 
-there being true economy in the 
idea since the success of the first 
hinges entirely on that of the second. A really good corset 
at a reasonable price is not the easiest of things to find, but a 
famous firm whose name for years has been "yonymous with 
value has got it. Their" Ravissa.nt " cor<;et is every single 
thing a stay shoukl be, running through the widest gamut of 
quality, style, and prices and in consequence 
uiting everyone, 
no matter what their -t"eqairements are. 
There is, for example, the guinea model, a" certain to 
achieve fame a
 that summer is coming. Tl:is is what 
might be caUed .. a goûd all-roulld shy," it is light, 
has unbn-'akable r.ones, and is high at the back to give welcome 
support just about the shoulder.;, .\ stay like this suits the 
majority of 1Ìgures. 
Big women, however, will specially welcome tI
e 
" Ravi<;sant" stay made for their particular benefit. Thl
 
is so arïanged in front that "hen the wparer sit<; 
Iown extra 
room is at once allowed. Stanc!in
 up suspen,lers auto- 
matically rp,>tore it to place and everything is in po'>iti0n. 
For war-"'orkers there is the Tricot lhvissant, a very lightl\' 
l.or.cà stay, giving ample play and freedom and no more than 
12';, qd. in price. Then there is a I
ayi,,
a!1t de Lu\.e, a ",tay 
of satin broch!\ model 33, for 6.-;,>., and maTI) others, so that all 
sid/;'s of the pictùre are duly considered. Every 
letail of the<;. 
...tays, be they high or low priced, i<:; carried out by an exp.'r
, 
and their patrons are bound to be content. .\n a<;
 ),rtmf'':
 \\ III 
!)e sent on apprùval, but any ne\\ cu'tfll1le r <; wIll fa.:I1Itatc 
despatch by supplying a London tra.le rdöClrr. 


Something New 
in Corsets 


One of the most import::mt matter.. 
The Collapsible in a b
by's ento
ragc is the b:tt,h 
B th in which he beg-ms and ends hh 
a J day. A collapsible bath is an idea 
partIcularly well worth heeding from more than onc 
point of view. For one thing it is raiscd, being slung 


in such a way that anyone bathing a baby can do so with 
greatest ease, not having to stoop in the usual back-aching 
manner. Then when not wanted it folds perfectly flat and 
can be put in any nook or corner well out of the way. 
Emptying presents no difficulty, thcre being a specia1 
arrangement to let the water out, while for travelling it is 
nothing more nor less than ideal. 
Lately a great feeling has sprung up for folding thin,;s, but 
on every side it is perfectly understandable. The mere 
possibility of being able to fold up a thing and put it aW,IY 
enhances its value at once, for it is not everyone with roomy 
houses and spac? to spare-added to which, numbers of tolk 
are now birds of passage. 


Evervone knows how difficult it i" 
to keep forks really clean, ('spccially 
when the domestic staff is not one 
of va<;t dimensions. Eggs and such 
like things have an untoward habit of staining between the 
prongs, with the unwelcome result that the dinner table i..; 
often not the immaculate affair it ought to be. 
In the old order of thing..; fork prongs were m'Jst ob.;tinate 
to clean, requiring a considerable amount of time and labour 
to keep them anything like in condition at all. Xuw thi-; is all 
changed, they can be kept perfcctly clean and shining through 
the good offices of the simplest little contrivance, the "U nCl'dit" 
Fork Polisher. This is easy to work and so immediate in its 
results that ten forks can be brought up to the mark in the 
space of one minute. Powder is put on the polishing strands, 
the prongs of I the fork inserted between, and with a few 
movements up and down, the excellent deC'd is done. Backs 
and fronts are then just rubbed along a single strand and th' 
whole prong of a fork is as bright and attractive as it shnu\d 
by rights be. 
A few other details, all of the most uncomplicated character, 
combine to make this polisher the ingenious contrivance it 
is and one upon which the inventor has every cause to be 
congratulated. Before the p1lisher is med fork" ,;h mId be 
washed and all grease rem:wed, It costs JS. 6d. P )st free. 
or will be sent accompanied by a tin of specially gJ0d plate 
powder for 4s.-powder, polishcr and posting combined 


No More Stained 
Forks 


Golf shaped woven kaicker<:; in 
stockinette or .::a
bner(;' !1aVP I,mg 
been eas
r to get, but women !ind it a 
different matter when they want the 
same shape in longcloth, cambri
' or nain:=;ook. Y d washing 
ones of this sort are often need cd , and many a weary search 
has been made for them. A certain firm specialise in this 
particular type of þ(wt.!lon from 4S. lId.. They are edged with 
embroidery and are one and all t
le .qumtessencc. of durahle 
wear. Some are run at the Wdlst IIlto an elastIc and very 
comfortohle the,' are. Three diffcrent sileS are a\'ailable, 
They will be gla1lv forw,!-rded 011 
pproval, pnwidecl annHl
 
not already known to the nrm supplies the custom;]rv Lr>ndou 
reference. PA-;SE-P.1RTOU r 
 


By "Vay of 
Information 


Provided D. H, Evans of Oxford Street have a ,say m the nlottter. 
nothing but praise can greet the hats of the spnng For the new 
models showmg are all and ever}thing a spnng hat ?hould be, and 
quite enough to make us even prematurely dl
card wlllter he
dgear. 
It is abundantly certain th
t brocade l:ats of all sorts Iud 
h.\p , will 
ha"e it all their own charming way, Evans are showm,.: any num
er 
of these, notably a dark blue and gold broe.lde model "\llh -" uptillng 
unusually clever in the ,\ay of a blne,beaded ornament, Tl
pn. there 
are some delightful hlgh,drapcd toques of satm., a high black 
:ltm one 
dr<.lped in precisely the right way lust dwaltlag some uncommonly 
lucky owner. A hat ,of te-:al 
n<l lo.
hh straw m many dltle,rent 
combinations of colounng and tnmmed slmplv '\lth a bow and be of 
ribbon is cheapness personsified at 18s., while no
'elty marks !,Orne 
hats of pedal straw for its own, These have,clever lIttle crochet bands 
fini
hed off with a tiny beaded motIf:-are m all colours and cost no 
mOre than twenty-five shillings. QUIte exceptionally charnung, too, 
is a hat of basket straw in a picturesque Dolly Varden shape f
r 25 9- 
It is tied and bound with ribbon and boa
t
a bnght lIttle floral plcquet. 
In rose colour it looks a
 charming as a hat can -but many oth 'r 
colours are also in the running -'lid ",,,ullv hard to hP3t, 
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The Spirit of Washjn
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A Gern1an Double-storied Pillbox 
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n" '11l'Ut. I)aul NlJsla. 
(AR Omciill ArtuC lit Ch. J'ront) 


On "tt. .t fit. 
lAice. t.,' GlJllerin. 


This pil1box of reinforced concrete, a landmark in the G'1e1uvelt district, was a great obstacle 
to our advance before it was finallÿ captured. Note halfway up on the right-hand side a 
5.9 in. shell which is sticking in the concrete. It is now in British occupation 
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The Outlook 


O 
 Tuesday of last week there was a violent 
scene in the House of Commons, the significance 
of which was much greater than that attaching 
to most movements in this assembly. The 
Prime Minister was defending a policy decided 
at Versailles, also the impossibility of divulging its nature for 
fear of informing the enemy, when he appeared, in a phrase 
he chanced to use, to accuse :\Ir. Asquith of desiring such 
di\'ulgence. This accident was but the spark which fired 
material already very explosi\e, and a curious combination 
of three very different elements, which between them made 
up a great mass of the House, raised a storm of protest. 
The Prime :\Iinister explained that his words did not bear 
the signification attached to them, but his apology was 
received in silence, and there followed direct accusations of his 
dependence upon a certain section of the Press. or at least of 
his connection v.ith it. These accusations the Prime Minister 
in turn denied. Later, the matter \\ hich \\as in everyone's 
mind-the recent Press campaign against the Higher Com- 
mand of the Army and in particular the Chief of the Staff- 
\\as alluded to, and the suspicion that this Press campaign 
was part of the Government's policy. Allusion was also 
made to Colonel Repington's exposure of this policy in the 
Jloming Post. 


The next day, Wednesday, a note \\as officially com- 
municated to the Press (appearing in the daily papers of 
rhursdav morning) that the Chief of Staff, Sir William 
Rùbertsõn, might vacate his post at an early date and take a 
position of high influence if he cared to do so. Again, the fol- 
lowingdav. Thursday. the Secretary of the War Office issued 
the further note that" no official authorisation exists for the 
statement circulated by the Central News (the ag
ncy through 
which the original statement had been made) \\Ith regard to 
Sir William Robertson. On Saturday, however, a third 
official message reached the Press, to the effect that the 
C;overnment had with much regret accepted Sir William 
Robertson's resignation and appointed Sir Henry Wilson in 
his stead. The Sunday Times, however, published a state- 
ment, as given by Sir \\"ilIiam Robertson to their repre- 
sentative, that the distinguished "oldier had indeed refused 
to accept a new post at Versailles or to take another post. 
but that he had not resigned: the inference remained that 
he had been dismissed. 
Meanwhile, the Government had decided to prosecutl 
Colonel Repington and the Editor of the J/orning Post 
under the Defence of the Realm Act, and on Saturday the 
case came on before the magistrate at Bow Street Police 
Court. It \\ as adjourned until to-day. 


The inten....t of the incident in the House I){ Commons lay, 
of COUfSP, in the fac1 \\'hich had been loudlv and universall\' 
di
cus
ed for mam \\l'e\"',. oubide (for it was of comm(.n 


knowledge) that the great newspaper Trust which has vir. 
tuallv governed this country for IS months and more had been 
allowed to attack the Higher Command \\ithout any check 
from the GO\ ernment. It had long been felt intolerable 
that public power should be \', sted in such hands, and that 
the real authors of polin \\ere not th Ministers of the Crown 
but a powpr which could mak, and unmak
 such :\Iinisters, 
and which was apparently immune from th
 general law 
governing us all in thð,' times of neCl csary discipline. 
The House of Commons onl) expn 'd in a \"ery belated 
am;l rather chaotic fashion what public opinion had felt \\Ïth 

ising anger for a long time past, and thus for the first time 
m 
any ye
fs acted in a fashion more Or less representative 
of Its constItuents. So far as the House of Commons is con- 
cer!led, the matter is of no great moment, but the opinion 
which was for once in a \\ay represented by that assembly 
is of real moment at this crisis of the war. 
The public is quite indifferent to the private quarrels of 
politicians. They have passed from being things of third- 
rate interest to being things of no interest at all. But it is 
acutely interested in the disastrous revolution in methods 
of Government which it has seen with disma} and has been 
apparently unable to check. 
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Briefly, this revolution consists not only in the deposition 
of this politician or the nomination of that, but much more 
in the framing of national and now even military policy by the 
newspapers referred to This influence is not now in the main 
exercised by their circulation, but it is rather an influence 
which is exercised by putting unfair pressure upon 
individuals. And as its motives are nearly alwavs personal. 
as its authors are often ill-informed, it is felt that such a 
situation has passed the limits of endurance. . 
The protest in the House proceeded, as \\e have said, from 
three bodies. A tiny handful of silly Pacifists; a rather 
larger group of professional politiciañs who would like to 
replace their present more fortunate colleagues in office; 
and a very large body of the rank and file who rarely speak 
and who are composed, as to their personnel, of soldiers, 
country sq
res and the rest, much more nearly representative 
of the Enghsh people than the small habitual troupe which 
occupies the stage of the House. 
The Pacifist element in the demonstration, insignificant 
not on1y in numbers but in capacity, had the obvious motive 
of doing anything that could interfere with administration 
of any sort, and therefore with the conduct of the war. The 
rather larger professional group had the equally obvious 
motive of prof
ssional politics. But the great mass of 
members who jomed in the demonstration, joined in it not so 
much as :\Iembers of Parliament, but as ordinarv citizens, 
who had the advantage of expressing in that place what was 
felt by them and all decent men of similar education outside. 


There is an unfortunate tendency in the ne\\spapers to 
make the subject a matter of debate as though it were one 
of the old tawdry quarrels of small coteries for plan and 
salary, already badly blown upon in the years before the war. 
There is a still more unfortunate tendencv in one or two 
papers to represent it as a debate on the poÏicv of Surrender. 
With the public there is no discussion of this kind. 
The public at large is determined, if it can onlv find the 
power, that misgovernment by any section of the daily Press 
shall cease. Unfortunately. it does. not possess organ
 
through \\ hlch to express that determmation or to exercise 
that power, and it is hardly credible that the House of 
Commons, in the condition to which it has 'iunk, \\ ill continue 
to act. in a reprec.entative capacity in spite of its little scene 
of the other day. It remains to be CDen \\hether public 
meetings or. the mere vague fear. of con'>cquenc' on the part 
of the culpnts may effect the desired reform. At anv rate. if 
it is not effected we shall lose the war and \\ith it the liberties 
and the future of this country. 


Just before dawn last Thursday the French Infantry 
,>tormed and occupied a small but awkward: llient on the 
Champagne front between Tahure .:I.nd the Butte du :\Ie"nil. 
The attack was on a front of just under a mile and CO\ ert:Od a 
depth of about the sam/' extent, reaching and OCCUp\ ing the 
German third line. The immediate objert wa
 the reduction 
of this rectangular .projection, the .situation of \\hich ga\'e it 
the power of annoymgthe French hne lSt and west of it, but 
thi
 was nGt,. of c<?urse, the main purpn"_ of the operation, 
which othen\'1se might have been performed at any time in 
the last Ì\\O and a-half years. The 'ialient has I xi<;ted sinc!' 
September H)l:). The rf'al motiV{' \\'
, the h.tining in co- 
operatifln ot the new American batteric<:, These. \\ith 
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certain British pieces in addition, furnished the barrage fire 
which covered the advancf' and the further fire cutting off 
the enemy communications, \Ve are not told whether 
the heavy p eces d the Al ies other than French heavy pieces 
were also concerned in the preparation. 
This small operation was thoroughly successful. and it is 
interesting as being the first occasion upon which French and 
American
 have acted together upon any considerable scale. 


The Court Martial sitting in Paris to try Bolo Pasha for 
treason brought in a unanimous verdict of .. Guilty" last 
fhursday against the accused, upon all fivp counts: 
(I) Of having entered into 'communication with dn enemy 
power, to wit, Germany-through the Ex-Khedive. 
(.l) \Vith having received money sent by the German Govern- 
ment to create a Pacifist movement in France. 
13) and (4) \\'ith havlllg receIved German mone.. in 19 1 5 
and 1916 \Ùth the object of influencing French ne\'spapers in 
the enemy's favour. 
(5) \\ïth having furnished a politician, Humbert, with enemy 
money with the same object. 
Bolo was condemned to death, and his accomplice, or rather 
tool, Porchere, to three years imprisonment. There is a 
right of appeal on the form of the trial only. The verdict 
was gi\'en just after 7 p.m. A large crowd which had 
gathered during the evening outside the Law Courts loudly 
cheered the result of the trial. 


As we remarked last week, the real interest of these affairs 
is the change which has come over the position of professional 
politics in France as elsewhere. Bolo, both from his financial 
po<;ition and from his connection with Parliamentary 
politici;ms, was the sort of man regarded as immune; and it 
would have certainly been impossible to condemn him, even 
to a mild sentence, before the change of temper produced by 
this great struggle. But any sign of showing favouritism to 
,.,uch people to-day when the great mass of the male popula' 
tion have been subject to the rigours of martial law for more 
than three years, would have provoked an explosion, and no 
one in the French Parliament intervened, openly at least, 
to shield the culprit. 
The verdict marks an epoch on the history of modern 
pdrliamentarjsm, and the progress of the change will be noted 
with anxiety and interest as the trials of Humbert and 
Cai lau" come on. These men being themselves parlia, 
men
arians and therefore less cally powerful than the 
financiers behind them. are none the less more in the lime 
light and the public fear and anger lest they should receive 
privi ege is more acutr 


It is a curious example of the misunderstandings produced 
by the strain of the war that the methods employed by 
Bolo should have led to such different conclusions. The 
GeI1l1an money, as has now been proved, was employed in two 

istinct ways. It was employed to distribute Pacifist 
hteratu
e of t
e less sincere and more virulent type as widely 
as possIble; It was also employed to purchase shares in the 
patriotic Press, and especially in the extreme sections of it. 
The latter manæuvre, in spite of its obvious motive. has been 
completely misjudged by those who have not compared dates, 
It had nothing to do ",ith paying for extreme jingo statements 
in order that they might be used in Germany- as roundabout 
a way of doing one's country good as the supposed Govern- 
ment support of strikes! It was simply an attempt to get 
hold of. the majority of shares in order gradually to changr 
the pohcy of the paper, to spread doubt and dissension while 
still openly supporting a continuation of the war, and so to 
lead the large mass of readers who still believed the journal 
to be honestly run, into a mood of despair upon the issue. 
What the trial has shown, and what presumably the further 
trials will also show, is that the enemy uses his money just 
as any sane man would expect him to use it. He does not 
s
bsidise o
scure sheets wri
ten by 
anatics and read by little 
clIques; stIll less does he 1I1dulge In fantastic combinations 
and plots for gettiT'g himself attacked in the hope that 
such attack
 
ill somehow or other do him good by reacting 
on home OpInIOn. He pays the corrupt Press of our time in 
two wa r s. First, by subsidising the distribution on a large 
scale 0 Pacifist literature when he finds a working chance of 
such a distribution; secondly, by getting hold of a con" 

rolling number .of shares 
n a paper hitherto patz10tic so that 
Its tone may be ImperceptIbly changed, not to PacIfism, which 
would at once be spotted, but to dissension and doubt. 


It is a cun...'us commentary on life in peace time that the 
need for reorganisation due to scarcity shoUld result in an actual 
improvement in the condition of large sections of the popula- 


tion. This will be true of boots \'ery ,,(Ion, for the new standard 
boot i
 now ready, and it will be "true of clothing \\ hrn the 
scheme for the manufacture of standard cloth that ha
 I>l'en 
produced by the \\ 001 Tf'"tile Department bears fruit. Thi,.. 
scheme is onr of the bye ,products of the \\'ar Control Board. 
Under that :,chemt' the Buard is direcìt'd to consiùer the 
interp<;ts of the consumrr, and the frade l'nion rcpresent,ltivc" 
argued that the Board could check profitl PI ing in thr ciÙlian 
tr3;(}e as it had checked profiteering in the making of officCls' 
umforms. The proplJ
al was tclken up. A plan has no\\ I>ren 
worked o
t and some of ,t
esc standard suits will proh,lbly 
be on sale 111 three months tIme, Those sections of the work" 
ing classes 'Who were fOI1l1erly obliged Ito buy shodd\' clothes 
will be better dressed in war than they were in peaè 


The Board of Control was able to com r cl the n1.lnufacture 
of shndard cloth by the simple rll"'\'ice 0 consigning for th.ü 
purpose a cert,,:in propOi tion of thr raw wool at its'di...posal. 
By the use of Ib machinery for .. costing" the BOdrd could 
decide what was a fair price. [0 enforce a certain standard of 
quality was simple. The final arrangenwnts have no\\ been 
completed by the setting up of advisory committees of clothing 
manufacturers throughout the country which has bef'n divided 
for this . purpose into six areas. There are a
)out JÜ pattef\1
 
for men s SUits so th,Lt there will be no lack of chuin and the 
pri
e,is fixed. a't 57s, úd. Boy" ...uits are abo to be produced. 
:rhls m!erestmg experiment mol' hd\ e important ænsequencl''' 
111 makmg men and women demand better quality in future 
In the ar.my thousands of men have had good boots and decent 
substantIal clothes for the first time in their lives. We may 
doubt whether men who ha \'e worn army boots or th.,>.;(' 
guaranteed suits will ever consent to put tÌp \\ ith tlw scan- 
dalous articles that were forced on them before the Wdr. 
In that way the war ha<; altered the standard of dress for a 
large section of the nation and the producers will hd\'r to 
reckon with a more e"acting public in tuture. 



eports from the countr

 speak of agricultural operations 
bemg well forward for the tIme of year. It has been a much 
more favour,lble winter for the fàrmer than twelve months 
ago, and labour is more plentiful. One reason for the latter 
fact is that women have no\\ settled in earnrst to farm \\ork . 
those for whom it was uncongenial or too strenuous ha\L 
dropped out, when' tho
e who rf'm,tÏn arr proving them"eh-es 
most efficient. 
In those countÙ's \\here operations h.lVC not been impeded 
by heavy snowfall, ploughing is well advanced, and till' 
amount of polsture now under tillage i
 \\elI up to the promised 
quota. Of course, it is far too soon to predict the result" 
of next harvest, but everything up to now promises \\ell. 
.Meantime. the meat stringency is likelv to rectify itself to a 
considerable extent, once rationing is general. the scale of 
rations has been fixed on home production, and if the FO(ld 
:\Iinistry will continue to take the advice of the Agricultur.tl 
Department and to listen to agriculturists generally, thr[(' 
is no occasion to anticipate anything like a meat famine In 
fact, everything points to more plentiful supplies once con- 
sumption is kept within reasonahle limits. 
This r
tioning will do the nation infinite good. The peopk!ò 
of these Islands han' heen accustomed from time immemOIial 
to set no limit on their appetitr". pro\ ided purchase-money 
\\a
 forthcoming. The)- are learning th.lt tJuiftiness in dietary 
\\l11ch has been common knowledgl"' on the Continent for 
generatio;Js, the teaching of wars olnd thl' devastdtion of 
war,,; thrse les
ons in thrift should pro\'e a valuable national 
asset in the future They will certainly newr be forgotten 
by the present generation, and it i<; to be hoped that the 
rising generation will receive practical instruçtion in them. 


London is passing through another period of air raids, 
which have come to be regarded by its people as a matter of 
course under certain conditions of weather and moonlight. 
After every raid the same question is raisl d what does the 
German High Command expect from these senseless attacks 
on a. civilian population? Does it really believe that the 
slaughter by its trainrd moonlighters of a certain number of 
British women and children will induce peace? We hear 
much of the superiority .)f German ed
cation, but there is one 
branch of history which they have certainly never s1:udied; 
it is the rise of the British Empire, 
The British Empire would not have been what it i
 to'day if 
British women had not suffered and endured with equal 
courage and fortitude as the men. We have learnt in the 
last three years from the manhood of the countrv that the 
blood has not degenerated, and if further testimony to the 
truth were necessary, the \\omen of London would furnisp 
it by their calm attitude towards those night attacks. 
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Meaning of Ukraine: 


By 


Hilaire 


Belloe 


T HE enemy is doing in Eastern Europe exactly 
what the argument we have so repeatedlv set 
forth in this journal would presuppese. ' 
He is defining point by point the portions of 
that Central European Empire which he has 
already callr d into being, and the survival of \\hich, if we 
leave Prussia standing, is as surely our downfall as its division 
into really free nations is the test of our victory. 
His first two actions in the matter are, the one accomplished, 
the other in negotiation; for he has signed his "treaty with å. 
new weak republic of his called ,. The Ckraine," and he is 
actively arranging-principally through ecclesiastics---for the 
erection of another to be called" Lithuania." Each is designed 
to reduce, the one by the south, the other by the north, the 
limits and therefore the strength of a diminished Poland, 
and so to make certain his full grip over the East. 
Just as it is the test of Allied victory and the necessary 
goal of Allied effort to restore a strong Poland with access to 
the sea, so the enemy's whole effort in his present negotiations 
with the self-appointed mob leaders of what was once the 
Russian Empire is in the main directed to the further disrup- 
tion, belittling and weakening of the Polish people. His 
reJ.son for doing that is as clear as should be our reason for 
attempting, as one ot the great objects of our ,,!ctory, the 
exact contrary. He knows that a strong Poland IS the only 
possible counter-weight to his power upon that side, and he 
knows that it would be the only possible barrier to his economic 
.md political expansion and domination. 
Those who have had any doubt that it was sound policy 
for the Allies to restore Poland-sound policy quite apart 
from common loyalty to their pledges----may learn from what is 
proceeding before their eyes. 
The Polish nation alone represents, along all that great 
belt between the Baltic and the Black Sea which will be either 
the check or the prey of Germäny, the strength of \\'estem 
culture. The superiority of that culture gave to the Poles, 
during long centuries before the Partition, the mastery over 
borderlands where they were in places only a majority, in 
other places not even that. That culture with its chi\'alry, 
\\ith its intense devotion to national principle, its Latin tradi- 
tion, its military genius, was the opposite pole to Prussia. 
Frederick the Great's act of murder, \\hen he divided that 
ancient State as with a knife and compelled the reluctant 
'l3.ria Theresa to her famom, prophecy of what (e\'en as she 
proceeded to it) this crime would breed, was insufficient to 
achieve its end. It was not a true murder; for PoI.md 

ur\'ived in tact, though it had disappeared from the map. 
The preseat plot follows a more careful, a more subtle and 
a more dangerous plan. It contains the following elements: 
First; the erection of a mutilated Polish Kingdom under 
some foreign dynasty. This is necessary, because the pretence 
tint other autonomies, other make-weights, which are to be 
"et up all around as a supply for German capitalism, would 
not stand unless some Poland or other were to be admitted as 
a member of the subject herd. Those provinces of Poland 
dlreadv subject for a century to the Prussian torture--the 
oriainãl seat of the Kingdom in Posnania and its acceSs tô the 
<;
Oby the lower \ïstula-are not so much as to 
e mentioned 
in the settlement. Prussian thev are, and Prusslan they are 
to remain. The Austrian Kingdom is to act as a lure; the 
superior Polish intelligence already dominated i
; into its 
councils the new diminished Poland is to be admItted. The 
,industrial districts of what were the Polish Russian provinces, 
probably Lodz itself, are to be cut off, b
t above all, eYery 
influence that a free and strong Poland might have over the 
less developed Borderland to the East is to be subjected and 
wherever there was debatable land, wherever the population 
was not homogeneously Polish, the doubt is to be decided in 
favour of the less \Vestern, the less civilised, the less powerful, 
the inferior race. A Lithuania, flattered in its Catholicism 
(which it received from the Poles), is to be playe
 off aga
nst 
Poland politically and to be set up as a small nval agamst 
Poland to the north. The Ukraine, this new republic, a 
mere colony for German enterprise, is ma
e the active opponent 
()f Poland, for it is given Cholm, and this not only to re

ce 
Poland upon the south and eas
,I.>ut to offend the m
st sensitive 
Polish claim and to breed relIgIOus as well as racial trouble. 
For ('holm was always Polish and is Polish to-day: .I
 is a 
test. There was to remain a Poland even further dlmlmshed 
and making but one among these subject States of the Border- 
land. BeJond, the anarchy 
f ?'I)rth Russia is to be foste
ed.; 
supreme above all these diVIsIOns, the mastery of Prussia IS 
to be secure 
That is the plan, and it is significant of the extreme peril 


through which Europe IS passing, of the divided councils 
which may yet ruin the Allied cause, that these thitlgs are 
here and there in this country {not yet elsewhere in the West} 
half accepted. Evef}-" here, whether they are accepted or 
not, they are treated as things distant and half-indifferent. 
They are no more distant in space than was that Eastern 
)lediterranean which \\as rightly the core of English foreign 
policy a generation ago. They are as acutely-more acutely 
-our business now as. was the Levant and the integrity of 
Turkey in those past days. But men still fail to see the new 
thing, and the change is proceeding with terrible rapidity. 
I know how unfamiJiar the whole problem is, how strange 
its presentation may appear at this moment when all immediate 
attention is riveted upon the West and with an audience to 
whom all these names are still vague and, as it were, un- 
discovered. 
The more do I emphasise it. It is vital. 
There is in this matter a close parallel to that other matter 
of accepting the precedents of atrocity in war which Prussia 
desires to set up. It has often been argued here that these 
precedents, the bombarding of open civilian centres from the 
air, particularly of London; the indiscriminate murder by 
sea in the use of the submarine; the massacre of civilians by 
land; the enslavement of occupied populations; the l.illing 
of innocent hostages; the unlimited loot of private property- 
all those things to which we have become unhappily accus- 
tomed during the last three years----were not of their nature 
permanent. Even the use of poisonous gases in war, let 
alone the deliberate destruction of monuments and the burning 
of towns, had not necessarily come to stay. They would 
only become precedents, \\ e have said over and over again, 
if the Allies by a negotiated peace allowed them to become 
precedents. Our ,'ictory could be used to prevent their 
becoming precedents. The allowing of them to go unpunished 
would be our defeat. 


Effect of Habit 


But Prussia has relied upon the effect of time and habit, 
nor has she wholly relied in vain. She has produced in a 
considerable number of publicists and politicians a state of 
mind which accepts these things as somehow necessarily 
concomitant to modern war. It is strange indeed that such 
a state of mind is chiefly to be found in this island-as yet 
only among a small number it is true, but still an influential 
group-although this island is the direct necessary and obvious 
victim of such methods, and will suffer forom them or the 
threat of them in the futu1-e as no other province of Europe 
can suffer. Their admission in future warfare is plainly death 
to Britain \\ith her supplie<; dependent upon the sea, her capital 
the largest and the most ,-ulnerable of targets. 
\Vell, there is a corresponding danger that the enemy's 
policy; as it is now presented in the east of Europe, will in the 
same way be taken for granted as an accomplished fact, as 
::omething which we cannot change, as something \\hich has 
come to stay. If we so accept it we have signed our own death 
warrant. If we allow this new Empire of Central Europe, 
which is a Prussian Empire, to be set up and to remain \\ith 
"its satellites of small and nominally independent communities 
upon the Eastem border, the mass of economic and political 
power passes to Prussia for good, and that power will be used 
principally against ourselves. . 
It has been well said that the most straightforward and 
obvious conclusions on the largest lines of military policy are 
those of which it is most difficult to convince a general 
audience, and we find in this matter a singular miscalculation 
running through the attitude of many Western publicists. 
They speak as though, whatever might happen in the \\Test, 
the Alliance which is fighting for European civili>>ation, the 
\Vestern Allies and the United States, could not now affect 
the destinies of Eastern Europe. They e\'en speak as though 
these destinies were something remote from us, which we could 
afford to n
lect, and as though the great German victorvover 
Russia, which ::.0 far has proved decisive and final (for ìt has 
destroyed the fit:"htin
 force opposed to it, thougb that destruc- 
tion did not take place in the field), was now a part of history 
and could not now be undone. 
Such an attitude is, upon the simplest principles of military 
science, a p-rotesque error. The enemy's armies \\ ill be defeated 
if we arc victorious; his military machine, if we are vic- 
tOri9US, wiII bp dis olved, while ours will remain intact. If 
both remain intact we are not ,ictorious; we are defeated. 
If we are victorious (and the confident prophecy of victory 
may be left t" t!H>"l" \\hll enJo 
uch exercises) the destruction 
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Is it to be believed that Prussia thus doubled or trebled 
in extent and potential power, able to boast in the East of 
complete mastery, able to boast in the West of a successful 
defence and of having compelled those whem she had there 
challenged, invaded, insulted, ruined and subjected to every 
outrage, to le
ve. her intact and strong, can be accepted by 
France and Bntam for the future as a sort of easy neighbour ? 
Is it to be believed that after such a peace there would be a 
general disannament, Oì that if such a thing were designed 
upon paper it could be maintained? Men who can believe 
that can deny the testimony of their own senses. Indeed, so 
monstrous a proposition could not be made with regard to 
things tangible and near at hand. It is only made by those 
who think in tenns of maps and printed matter, and who do 
not appreciate realities. Such a conclusion would at once 
command as an absolutely necessary task furth
r annament 
and yet another attempt to save Europe. The whole of the 
\Vest would be subject to continued preparation, and that 
without limit. It would mean pennanent conscription, the 
pennanent development of the greatest anned forces by air. 
by se'a and by land which the humiliated older countries 
could compass. It would be but one of thcse' disastrcus 
breathing spaces (of which history has some record) between 
a first catastrophe and its successor. 
The thing ought not to require debate or argument. It 
does unfortunately require strong debate and a reiterated 
argument, because history has been ill-taught among us; 
because a foolish tradition of invincibility has been the result 
of that false history, and because men's minds so naturally 
tend to live in the past and so slowly awake to great changes, 
Have any of those who would deny so simple and obvious a especially when they are at once huge in scale and rapid in 
truth considered even the' large lines of this first Gennan development. 
settlement in the East? Have they read the Ukraine Treaty There is this much of truth in the illusion that we can 
with a map before them? If they have not done so let them peacefully return to the old Europe the Gennan peoples 
get a good atlas showing the religions, the races, the languages, tolerated as neighbours: that if Western civilisation prove 
the economic opportunities of the district concerned and they at last triumphant it will at least be the guardian of European 
will appreciate what I mean. Is the district which the so- traditions and will be able to restore the better part of those 
called .. Little Russians" really feel to be theirs consulted traditions and give them sanction. The three Western nations 
and rendered autonomous under the title of .. The Ukraine"? in alliance will remain strongly national and well organised. 
Not a bit of it. Nearly four million of them are left under There dües not apply to them the disintegration and chaos 
the domination of Austria. Is there any safeguarding for of the Russian marches and of that mosaic' of Eastern peoples 
the large Polish population ,handed over as a make-weight? upon whose differences the Gennans now play. Europe, if 
There is none. Does the artificial frontier follow a religious Europe is victorious, will rebuild 1i1pon good lines, and in the- 
division-that great factor of difference in those regions? structure that will be erected certain major elements will 
It doe
 nothing of the kind. It throws together Uniate and reappear which we know to be necessary to security and to 
Latin-Catholic minorities, a large dispersed Jewish popula- content. We shall have nations really self-governing. We- 
tion, and Orthodox. Does it concern itself with historical shall have a true disannament, and we shall have eliminated 
tradition? Still less. Historically the district of Cholm is from our midst the insolent moral anarchy which would 
Polish; historically the town of Kieff was the origin of Russia. sacrifice everything to the aggrandisement of one Power. 
It is an artificial arrangement imposed by the conqueror upon But the idea that by a mere cessation of hostilities such things 
the conquered, deliberately designed to foster rivalry, and to could arise one might call madness were it not too foolish 
curb the one great pational power which Prussia fears. to call it a madness. It has none of the vigour of a madness. 
The economic efement is glaringly obvious. This new It is a mere ineptitude. 
artificial satellite State has been compeÌled to sign an economic What does the Gennan master now see when he looks. 
clause which brings in to the economic orbit of Germany, around him? What does a man like Kuhlmann, his colleague. 
under a. weak and necessarily subject government at Kieff, and coadjutor Czernin, working in close co-operation with 
the navigable lower reaches of the great rivers, the great port him, or what does a man like Ludendorff, the soldier, see? 
of Odessa, the control of the Black Sea, much of the coal and He does not indeed see the mirage of immediate universal 
nearly all the granary of that Eastern world. triumph which delights foolish and excitable men in his. 
We shall see the same story repeated in different tenns community. He does not flatter himself that the Gennan 
w
en t
e next step is coI?ple.ted and an .. independent" races can for the moment hold in a military sense the littoral 
LIthuama appears. There It WIll be the Orthodox who will of the North Sea, still less that they can command the Straits. 
be subject to the Catholic, but the Catholic will be pitted of Dover. He does not believe for a moment that by a mere- 
against his fellow Catholic in what is homogeneously Polish dictation of tenns he can compel Britain to abandon her 
t<? the \V
st. 
here the Catholic of similar speech will be coaling stations or France her industrial eastern border with 
pItted agamst hIS Protestant fellow upon the Baltic Littoral. its remaining mineral deposits. He probably docs not even 
In Lithuania 
ennany will depend upon the poorer majority believe that he can pennanently support the Flemish peasantry 
to protect her mterest against the wealthier minority which is against the French-speaking Walloons of Belgium and the 
Polish in tradition. governing elements of that country. He neither desires nor 

verywhere this congeries of new Stat
s will be artificially proposes further annexation of Italian-speaking land. He 
?eslgn
d, as the Ukrai
e has been already artificially designed, does not pretend to impose arduous economic terms upon us 
I
 t

 mterests of PruSSia. Everywhere will there be deliberate as the result of his victory and our defeat. But he does see' 
divIsI?
 for the 'puIJ?Oses of. rule. . No principle of nationality, things at least in this light: 
of relIgIOn, of lllstoncal feehng, wIll guIde the Gennan carving All Central Europe--including the Western Russian plain- 
up of t
ese "territories. In one district nationality and. not thoroughly established under Prussia; far stronger than any 
sp
e
h, 111 another speech and not nationality, in another State or combination ?f States that can 
e opJ:Osed to it, and 
r
hgl
n to the neglect of both race and tongue, in another' able through future development to attam all ItS ends. 
hIs
oncal arguments to the neglect of all the other three, will \Ve have not sufficiently realised tbe effect upon the enemy's, 
be mvoked,. and everywhere one principle and one only will mind of the main elements of the situation as it now stands. 
be the. m?tIve force, the natural principle of tpe conqueror; In the first place, he fights O!l foreign soil which he has 
the pnnClple that whatever serves Prussian interest must be occupied. Think how we should read the news in Paris 
used as :'- lever, though the racial or religious policy in one especially, and even in London, if the names of the ruined 
count
yslde. be the flagrant contradiction of that imposed villages and occupied towns were Gennan names: if it were 
upon ItS nelghbour. Over such a combination, mechanically Cologne, not Lille, of which the population were compelled 
arranged 
o the advantage of the victor, will come like a tide to salute as they passed French and British officers and from 
t
e o
gamsed e
o!1omic force of the Gennanies, Prussian in in front of which the fire of artillery destroyed not Soissons 
dIrecÌlo
 and SpIrIt. and in effect one Empire will stand from or Rheims, but Frankfurt and Mayence; if we read of petty 
the. BaltIc to the Balkans, from the Plains of the Volga to the garrison details arranged for our troops in Treves; if we 
Rh111e and the North Sea. were disappointed at hearing that a recent great advance 


of the enfmy's military power gives us as full an opport';1l1!ty 
for deciding the fate of Eastern Europe as it does for decIdmg 
the fate of Western Europe. Victory gained by the Allies 
will decide the fate of all Európe, and, for that matter, of the 
whole world. It will open the Baltic and the Black Sea. It 
will leave us masters with the power to dictate in what fashion 
the new.boundaries shall be arranged; how the entries to the 
Eastern markets shall be kept open, garrisoned and guaranteed. 
One reads sentences such as this: .. Though the Gennan 
annies were driven out of Northern France- and Belgium, and 
even beaten back to the Rhine, the German domination over 
Eastern Europe would still be secure." 
Such a judgment-and it is typical of the whole of this 
school-is illuminative of the minds that framed it. They 
would seem never to have read military history or to under- 
stand what is meant by victory and defeat. There is no 
question of .. driving the Gennan armies out of Korthern 
France" or .. out of Belgium" or .. back to the Rhine "- 
or to the Elbe or to the \ïstula for that matter. The task- is 
to defeat those annie
; to undo them. Wherever they are 
defeated, whether upon the line they now hold or upon other 
lines, their defeat and our victory willleaye us with c('mplete 
power. If that t
sk be beyond our strength then civilisation 
has suffered defeat and there is the end of it. If by some 
negotiation (involving of course the evacuation of the occupied 
districts in the West) the enemy remains undefeated, civilised 
Europe has lost the war and Prussia has won it. 


Constitution of Ukraine 
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sweeping the sources of the Danube and taking 100,000 
prisoners and a thousand guns had unfortunately failed to 
reach Ulm; if the names of obscure hamlets in the Black 
Forest were substituted for the ruined huts and the clay ghylls 
of the Argonne; if there were no talk of action in the Narrow 
Seas, but raids, however futile, against the coast towns of 
the Elbe and Weser mouths. 
It'is an immense moral asset, this situation of the war upon 
alien soil. No careful observer will deny the difference in 
effect it has even among the Western nations, for all their 
determination, whether their own soil be occupied or no. No 
one can conceive the antics of our pacifists still tolerated 
with Durham and York burpt, and the enemy line stretching 
across England from Morecambe Bay. They \yould be in 
fear of their lives and correspondingly silent if we read daily 
in our papers news of English women enslaved for service in 
German camps, and of English men shot for refusing forced 
labour against their fellows. Yet that is what the French have 
felt for nOw three years. That is what the Italians feel 
to-day. ' 
The German master sees then, first of all (however much 
of a pure strategist he may be, however much he may confine 
himself to purely military problems), that in point of fact he 
enjoys by his position on enemy soil an enormous moral 
advantage. He feels almost physically the pressure he is 
exercising, and above all he appreciates what an asset it is 
with the civilian population for the maintenance of his defence, 
They suffer, but they suffer as conquerors; and the blockade 
which makes th-em go hungry is a blockade at least maintained 
before lines which are upon the enemy's ground. 
The second element in the judgment such a man forms is 
comparable to this, for it is mainly a moral element, though it 
has its material side as well. It is the fact that the vivid 
tactical points of the war appear to him, and still more to the 
populations whom he rules, as a series of great victories. 
The Allies have enjoyed a success more important than any 
of his because it moulded the whole course of the. war, destroyed 
the opportunity of immediate victory for the enemy, was won 
by inferior forces (that is, was the proof of the greater military 
genius), and to this day leaves the opportunity for our victory 
open. That tremendous business was the Battle of the 
Marne. 
But the Battle of the Marne came at the very. beginning of 
what has proved to be four long years of war. The memory 
of it is already old. Its final fruits are still ungathered, No 
other great tactical success, no other battle to which a name 
can be given and the result set down, no action of movement 
and recoil, can be written on the credit side of our account. 
I am speaking, of course, only of what may be called the 
schoolroom side of war-the names of great actions--but they 
count. Now see what there is upon the other side. 
The German can easily persuade himself that the :Marne 
was but a check. Few guns were lost and few prisoners; a 
line was established and maintained after a comparatively 
short retreat. Attempts to recover the initiative in the West 
failed indeed. But that was negative. Positively the enemy 
can recount such a list as would, if we possessed it, wholly 
change the public mind. At Tannenberg, coincidently with 
the Marne, he enveloped a Russian army, won a victory upon 
the scale of Sedan, captured whole divisions with their artillery, 
and achieved a local decision the like of which we have not yet 
known in the West. 
Three months later;1)etween Lodz and Warsaw, he saved 
himself when he was in his turn nearly enveloped, and retired 
intact with his prisoners .from the pocket. 
Next he advanced and cleared Eastern Prussia. Three 
corps of the enemy were dissolved; one wholly obliterated save 
for a remnant which fell back beyond the Niemen. 
With the following spring he broke the Russian line cast 
of Cracow, took prisoners in a few days by scores of thousands, 
and reached the San. He compelled his opponent to retire 
from the Carpathians. He re-entered Lemberg: retook 
Przerhysl. He broke the resistance upon the San; hé con- 
verged 'by the south and by the north against Warsaw. Of 
the two great fortresses on the Vistula he compelled retire- 
ment from the southern; he stormed the northern one. 
Within little more than a year from his forcing of the war he 
had enteroo War
w. By the autumn he was at Brest. 
Poland had been overrun and occupied in its entirèty. He 
only just failed to achieve a decision at Vilna. 
Minor Modifications 


It is true that all this was due to the incapacity of a primitive 
and agricultural people to munition itself as mode;n industry 
can munition great armies for modeIJl war. It IS also true 
that the Russian retreat was masterly; that most of its 
artillery was saved; that each great salient formed by the 
enemy in the Russian line seven times over was seven times 


successfully emptied, and that right up to the admirable 
defensive movement which saved the salient of Vilna the 
organism of the Russian army remained intact. Under the 
circumstances the Grand Duke Nicholas proved himself a 
master of war; his conduct of that great retreat will stand 
in our text-books. But it remained with the enemy to say 
that he had a million prisoners and the whole of the Border- 
lands of Russia and of Poland in his hands. 
Meanwhile two great attempts to break his line in the West 
as he had broken the Russian line in the East failed. He was 
shaken; he lost heavily in men and guns; but his line was 
not seriously modified. He turned against the Balkans and 
made himself master of everything down to the Greek border 
and beyond. He acquired a new ally in the forces of Bulgaria. 
A second great attempt upon a larger scale than anything 
yet designed imperilled his line upon theSc.mme. Therewasa 
moment when it all but gave way-but it did not quite give way. 
AnoJher army entered against him, the Roumanian;' he 
defeated it, overran more than half its country, occupied its 
capital. 
In the third year of the war three tremendous battles, or 
rather successions of battles, wrested from him the heights 
upon which he reposed his \Vestern line. He lost grievously. 
He knew that his.future was imperilled by those losses. He 
feared their renewal. None the less his line remained intact, 
The most violent effort, that of the end of July, J9J7, was 
held, He made that action (with some excuse) the subject 
for an ovation in his capital. 
Lastly, at the end of such a series, he won the-greatest 
victory of all; a victory the magnitude of which was unex- 
pected even by himself, the victory of Caporetto. In a few 
days he thrust right into the Italian Plain, counted more 
than a quarter of a million prisoners, and perhaps half the 
Italian artillery as his trophies. _ 
Against such a series nothing can be set but the reverse of 
an ally in Volhynia, where the guns lost were few and the 
numerous prisoners largely Slav; and he can say that it was 
German divisions which saved the situation. 
At the close of all this he has been able to watch \\ith 
contemptuous satisfaction the complete disintegration of one 
half of the Alliance against him and the falling of that society 
which he most feared, I mean the Russian, into the hands 
of a rabble of cosmopolitan anarchists. 
All this does not mean that the chief observer from the 
German side, .especially if he be a soldier, reckons with confi- 
dence U f on a final victory. Far from it. But it is such a 
series 0 obvious external successes as would mean, if we- 
reversed the position and considered our own emotions under 
similar circumstances, the atmosphere or tradition of victory. 
The third element present to his mind is the political success 
upon the East, the fruit of his Eastern campaigns. Men trained 
in diplomacy and having behind them strong and disciplined 
nations have been able to playas they would with absurd 
emissaries sprung from nothing, worthless when they were 
sincere and part not even sincere-his own agents. He has 
been able to arrange new þoundaries at will. 
The thing has the more meaning to him because half, or 
more than half, of the history of Germany is the history of a 
German expansion Eastward and of a claim to dominion over 
and colonisation of the Slav. To this career, of Eastward 
conquest by the German there has been but one great obstacle 
and check-the Polish people. That people he finds for the 
moment entirely at his mercy. 
The German leaders looking at the prospect thus see before 
them a diverse alliance in the \\Test and stake all the critical 
remainder of the war upon its diversity. 
Whether they answer the questions which the situation 
puts to them as cheerfully as the mass of their subjects answer 
them we cannot tell. Probably they do not. Probably they 
regard the future with great anxiety, and certainly they know 
that if the differences between the Western Allies (differences 
of tongue, religion, and superficial interest on which the enemy 
relies) are not allowed to prevail, then the ultimate doom of 
Prussia is certain. But their hopes may well be high, especially 
as they are men who, even the best-trained and the most 
travelled of them, misunderstand foreign psychology. 
It is the whole of our duty to disappoint" that calculation. 
We cannot rival them in ngidity of action, in mechanical 
obedience, or in simplicity of direction, both because we are 
more civilised, more active and altogether of a higher type, 
and also because we are part of an alliance each member of 
which differs most sensibly from his neighbours in character. 
Further, we have none of those past trophies to hearten us 
which he can boast. 
But the duty of unity is so clear, the goal which we have 
to attain so evident, and our po\\er to attain it so e\'idently 
dependent upon nothing more than tenacity, that if we fail 
the failure' is entirely voluntary, and history will record of 
our downfall that we willed it ourselves. H. BELLOC. 
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A SHORT study of the war at sea entitled" Naval 
Power in the War, 1914-17," has been sent to 
us by the publishers, the George Dorland Company 
of New York. The \Hiter is Lieutenant-Com- 
. mander Charles Clifford Gill of the United States 
:Navy, and the work has grown out of lectures delivered at 
Annapolis and afterwards published in a New York magazine. 
After a short chapter on the significance of naval power in 
the war and another on some definitions and an estimate of 
the situation the writer considers the opening activities--the 
action in the Bight of Heligoland, the Coronel and Falkland 
engagements, the Dardanelles operations, Dogger Bank en- 
counter, and the battle of Jutland. He then has three 
chapters on the submarine war, On anti-submarine tactics, 
and a general study of the broad naval lessons. There is 
an appendix dealing with the relative strength of the Powers 
in 1914: another on the exploits of the Emden, and a third 
on America's part in the development of naval weapons and 
tact cs by F. G. Frothing1o-.am, reprinted from the "Pro- 
ceedings of the United States Naval Institute." 
The book makes no pretence to being in any sense a history. 
It is avowedly a series of sketches treating of the general 
principles involved, and not the events. . And as'such it has 
a value. Many of the comments are excellent, and the 
summary of Jutland is impartial and generally correct. But 
the worth of the book suffers because the \vriter seems to 
have taken little trouble 10 get accurate infonnation about 
several details that are both material and quite well known. 
The plans of the actions, too, are merely diagrammatic and 
make no pretence of being consistent even with the infonna- 
tion contained in the puhlished dispatches. Yet of at least 
two extremely important e.ngagements, namely, that between 
Sydney and Emden and the action off the Falkland Islands; 
quite accurate plans are available. There is no reason to 
suppose tnat the Times plan of the first action is not sub- 
stantially correct in almost every particular, and the plan 
of the latter engagement, published in the middle of August, 
1915, by LAND AND WATER, was a,uthentic. In some matters 
the mis:;tatements are very far from being unimportant, and 
as this volume is to he used at Annapolis as a text book, it 
is worth while to see that the most obvious of these are 
corrected. It is stated, for instance, that the action between 
S
'Yllley a'1d Em {en opened at 4,000 yards: whereas it is 
quite well klOwn that Emden got Sydney under a very hot 
fire at 10,500 yards, and actually fired many hundreds of 
rounds in the first minute without a single salvo being more 
than a couple of hundred yards wrong for range. It was in 
this period that Em1en made her only hits, smashed the 
Sydney's rangefinder, and inflicted the only casualties that 
Sydney suffered. Als:J Em1cn was armed with 4.I-in. guns, 
not 4.1 pounders. 


Cradock's Decision 


Again, in discussing the battle of Coronel the writer 
supposes that Admiral Cradock might well have been in 
grave doubt whether after he had got his ships into fonna- 
tion he should engage "By bearing off sharply to the 
we:;tward even at this late hour," he says, "the speeds of 
the two squadrons were so ne3.rly equal that he could have 

l
oided engaging th:lt night, and by morning he might have 
]u1I1ed the Canopus and fought the battle on a more equal 
footing. It would be interesting to add whdt thoughts 
fl
heJ through the Admir,ll's mind and what pre\'ailed upon 
lum to make the fatal but courageous decision embodied in 
his signal to the Callopus at 8 p.m.: "I am going to attack 
the enemy now." But here, too, the known facts of the case' 
leave little doubt as to the Admiral's frame of mind. It 
did not occur to him to break away from Von Spee and fall 
back upon the Canopus, for the simple re.lson that he had 
only a few days before deliberately left Canopus behind to 
go and look for th
 great Von Spee. Further, it was between 
two and three in the afternoon of November 1St, when his 
'il U3 ,dron was scattered over a very wide front and working 
IOrthwar
, that one of his s1J.ips signalled to him that an 

nemy wIreless had been tapped. Admiral Cradock at once 
<JrJered Jlfonmouth, Glasgow and Otranto to close on the 
fb
ship, and then hnded -6traight for the probable point at 
wInch the enemy would be found. And no sooner did he 
find him than he made the signal to which Captain Gill refers. 
In the firs
 pa:ag-raph of the ch
pter dealing with these 
lents Captdm GIll seems to have hIt upon the only possible 
(""'{planation of ðo.dmiral Cradock's actions. "At the beginning 
of the war," he says, ., the British armoured cruisers Good 
Hoþe and Jllomnolttlz, together with the light cruiser Gl4sgow 


Critic: 


By Arthur Pollen 


and the transport O/ranto, were in Atlantic waters off the 
coast of the Americas. These ships rendezvoused off the 
coast of Brazil under the command of Sir Christopher Craáock 
and proceeded round Cape Horn, evidently with the mission to 
find and destroy. the German vessels." If to find and destroy 
was actually the Admiral's mission, there is notbing surprising 
in his leaving the Canopus behind, for, however useful she 
might have been in helping to destroy Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau, sþe must surely have been perfectly useless in 
any effort to find them. Her presence would have made the 
whole of the Admiral's squadron equally ineffective for this 
purpose, Had the Admiral's mission beèn to cruise in certain 
localities and fight Von Spee if Von Spec attacked him, he 
would either not have left Canopus at all, or have bllen 
back upon her, as our author suggests. His secretary's letter, 
the last written before rounding the Horn, makes it quite 
clear that the general impression in the squadron was that 
everyone knew that they were on a task beyond their strength. 
It was, in short, a naval Balaclava, and the Laureate's tragic 
jingle makes it impossible to suppose that the heroic Cradock 
wasted any moments in reasoning or debate. 


The Jutland Controversy 


The author seems to have fallen into a very curiou!'? mis- 
understanding about the controversy to which the battle of 
Jutland has given rise. This arose; it will be remembered, 
not out of Admiral Jellicoe's original dispatch, but out of 
the ::lstounding explanation which 1Ir. Churchill offered for 
the failure to engage the German Fleet at decisive ranges and 
destroy it. His reasons \\ere, it will be remembered, first 
that there was no need for victory, because we enjoved all 
its fruits without it, and, next, that whether we needed victory 
or not it was impossible to place battleships within range of 
torpedoes, because their under bellies were not protected. 
These two doctrines gave a new significance to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief's statement in his dispatch that" the enemy 
constantly turned away and opened the range under cover of 
destroyer attacks." 1\1r. Churchill went on to make counsel 
worse confounded by laying it down that the torpedo had 
had no influence upon the action at alII The issue in the 
controversy that arose was quite simple. Should Lord 
Jellicoe have disregarded the torpedoes, closed to a range at 
which in the light which prevailed his guns should have been 
effective, and so have done the only thing which would have 
given him a redsonable chance of destroying the German 
Fleet ? 
The arguments on either side ne
.l not be repeated 
here, but the issue is quite diHerent frun what Commander 
Gill seems to suppose. -The'disposition of the British Fleet 
" for the night," he says, "has been a source of much con- 
troversy in England . . . the question is whether or J10t the 
threat of torpedo and submadñe attack was sufficient to 
justify losing all touch with the Gennan Fleet, which was 
inferior in numbers, in gun power anù in speed. Those who 
support Admir..l Jellicoe in his decision not to close the enemy 
battle fleet during the dark hours maintain that inasmuch as 
naval superiority was essential to the Allied cause, it should 
not have been risked upon such a hazard as would have been 
involved by continuing the battle under the conditions which 
have been described. On the other hand, many hold thp 
opinion that the destrJction of the Gennan Fleet was of such 
urgent importance as to justify this risk." I am not aware of 
anyone who has criticised the disposition of the British Fleet 
after darkneis. There has been no criticism, partly because 
there is no infonnation as to what the disposition was. Such 
dispute as there has been has been o\'er the daylight tactics 
and not the night tactics. 
The most interesting portions of the book are perhaps the 
introduction and the chapters dealing with the broad lessons 
of sea power, anù portions of the Appendices. But I cannot 
'agree that the use of the submarine against trading ships 
either should have been, or was, a complete surprise. There 
were ample warnings of such things being inevitable. In 
the nature of things, the more crushing the superiority of our 
surface navy, the more certain it must be that any enemy would 
seek to relieve the position by using whatever force that could 
evade it. The lessons of the war after Trafalgar and of the 
war of I8IZ-to look no further afield-were conclusive on 
the point that a guerre de course is not alone the necessary, 
but the only, alternative to a war o
 squadrons.. Aube 
ad 
pointed out thirty years ago first that the small SIze and l11gh 
speed of the torpedo-boat would supply, in modern condi- 
tions, the power of evasion possessed by the privateer in old 
times, and secondly that the deadly character of her weapon 
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would in\'es
 the guerre de course of the future with a ruthless- 
ness so t
rnble as to make sea war impossible. The signifi- 
cance. whIch the development of the submarine ga,'e to these 
doctrmes would .have been patent had the application of 

hese never defimtely been made. But, as we know, Sueter 
U1 19D
 and, as Lord Jellicoe has just told us, Lord Fisher in 
1912 dId all they could to drive the lesson home. 
. Apart from this, Commander Gill sees no great surprises 
m 
he war. But surely no one anticipated that actions in 
whIch I?readno
ghts were engaged could continue hour after 
hour wI
h so h
tle damage on either side. It was a more 
ge
1eral ImpressIon that 
 fleet. a
tion between. all-big-gun 

IpS would be a very .bnef affaIr mdeed. AdmIral Togo, it 
w1l1 be remembered, saId that the Battle of Tsu shima , which 
began at about half-past one, was decided at ten minutes to 
two. It certainly was a general impression that modern 
armaments controlled by modern instruments would at an\' 
range cut. this time in -two. Again, was it not something 
of a surpnse that, although the torpedo threat has more than 

mce .had a gH;at effect upon the imagination of commanders- 

n-c
le
, yet .m a d
ylight action it has not yet succeeded 
m smkmg a smgle ShIp? Commander Gill seems to be aware 
that the torpedo h.as in this sense been a disappointmmt, but 
not to ha,'e percenTed the application of the lesson. All he 
says about the gun being the dominant weapon of sea force, 
and hence the battle fleet being the real palladium of sea 
power, .is admirable, He says, too, that to those who possess 
a dommant navy the submarine has brought benefits so 
small as not to be worth consideration. Yet he seems to 
approve of America's pre-war naval programme, which 
preferred to build scores of submarines in the place of 
destroyers that would have been of priceless value to-day. 
:\lethods of Gun Use 


I.t_ is hardly, per
aps, fair upon the author to treat a book 
whIch he probably mtends only to be suggestive as if it were 
an attempt to produce a treatise on a naval doctrine. But 
there is one omission and, by a curious coincidence, a mis- 
statement in Mr. Frothingham's summary of America's 
contribution to the principles of naval war \\'nich ought not 
to be allowed to go past without comment. In Commander 
Gil
's chapter on gun power he weighs the pros and cons of 
c
hbre, range, accuracy, rate of fire, etc., but is entirelv 
sllent as to the importance of the method by which the accurac,' 
an
 power of the gun are to be turned to warlike account iil 
ac.tlOn. He is, that is to say, still in the pre-war frame of 
mmd of being much more interested in the material of 
apparatu
 tha
1 in the technique of its. use. And this is really 
m
re cunous m the case of an Amencan than of an English 
wnter-whicl
 lends point to the extraordinary statement 
of :\Ir. Frothmgham. This writer. in a brief survey of the 
Wars of Independence of 1812 and of the Rebellion claims 
the 
ollo
,'in
 as an impressÍ\'e summary of .. American 
contnbutIons to the naval weapons and tactics of to-day" : 
The development of the all-big"gun ship. 
The tactical superiority of the armoured ship. 


The tactical superiority of guns m turrets-and of turrets 
aligned over the keel. 
The tactical use of the torpedo. 
The tactical use of the su bmarine. 
COI?merce-destroying as a factor in warfare. 
RaIds .of an enemy's coast by an inferior navy. 
Esta?hshm
nt of a legal blockade of a long coast line 
The mventIon and development of the airplane. 
It i5 instructi:-e to ex<;tmine )
r. Frothingham's foundation 
for the first claIm, for It explams whv he has omitted the 
greatc
t of all America's contributions tò the art of sea fighting. 
Speakmg of the war of 1812, he says: 
.. Our 
aval cOn.struct?IS, with an intuition almost prophetic, 
had bUIlt a class of fngates of which the Constitution IS best 
knO\
n, and placed 24-þounders on them. Such an armament 
\\as ridiculed abroad, a!ld it was predicted that such ships 
\\ould be useless--but In the war of r812 these frigates 
became the wonder of the world. Another extract from the 
!-ondon Times shows again the state of the public mind. 
The fact seems to be established that the Americans have 
some superior mode of firing.' I'''' ,t< 
.. The . fact' that the Times could not understand was the 
great advance in naval construction shown by these frigates 
of t
e United States Navy. This advanced design by 
Amencan naval constructors was the birth of tbe . all"big- 
gun ship' idea, which was destined to dODÚnate naval con- 
struction; and the Constitution may fairly be called the 
ancestor of the modem Dreadnought." . 
It is really hardly necess.uy to comment on this amazing 
passage. It is, of course, perfectly true that the American 
frig,ates not only carried more and heavier guns than ours, 
but were built of far stouter timbers. But it was not the 
weight of their metal that gave them their remarkable 
victories. Their victories were due entirely to the fact that 
their gunnery skill was of a kind infinitely superior to that 
of their British opponents. When Broke, who Wd.S as able 
and kee!1 an artillerist as any American, after having Shannon 
under hlS orders for over a year, met the newly-commissioned 
Chesapeake the series of American victories ended abruptIy- 
and thIS although the Chesapeake was a heavier ship and anned 
wit? h
,'ier guns than the Shannon. As in all the previous 
actlons It was superior skill in the use of guns that decided 
the issue. It is especially noteworthy, and of special signifi- 
cance to-day, that superior skill meant not only more hits, 
but a freedom in the tactical handling of ships that made 
effective defence impossible. I am grateful to 1\Ir. Frothing- 
ham for reminding us that a writer in the Times of that day 
perfectly appreciated \\hy we had so unifonnly been beaten. 
Howard Douglas, the real founder of naval gunnery, deab with 
this story in detail in his historic work. There is, mdced, no 
tactical development in"the ,,,hole of na'\.ll history the exact 
character and importance of which ha5 been more clearlv 
de
onstrated. And yet here we have )[r. Frothingham 
telhng us that the f.lct which the Times could not understand 
was the great advance in naval construction! Surely it 
would ha,'e been just as reasonable for him to have claimed 
t
e Constitution as. the first Dreadnought bCCðu5C, for her 
dIsplacement, her tImbers were the stoutest yet Sten in an\' 
ship. ARTHL'R POLLE
. 
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Brute force alone appeals to these people, and they are 
not ashamed of practising what they preach. A striking 
illustration of the depths to which Prussian Junkerdom can 
sink is furnished by the records of a trial held before a local 
All thÌs goes to show that the authorities in Gennany were court in Mecklenburg. This federal state is, even in Gennany, 
fully aware of the gathering stonn, and when Cabinet Ministers admitted to be the most backward country in the world; 
lent their support to the legend that English agents had stirred and if the case in question is typical, it is surely sufficient to 
up the strikes, they must have been guilty of deliberate make decent people shudder. Herr Wilhelm von Oertzen 
falsehood. The only eviClence that was forthcoming was a is the squire of Raggow, near Neubukow, and he was the 
cock-and-bull story published by the Hamburger Nachrichte-n defendant in the case, the plaintiff being one of his fann 
which all through the war has made a special feature of printing labourers. 
lying libels about England in particular and the Allies in One day, recently, this labourer was found by the squire's 
general. lñis newspaper alleged that in a certain street in principal beater cutting off ears of com and placing them in a 
Hamburg a well-dressed gentleman was seen dropping out of bag. The culprit admitted that he intended to grind the corn 
his overcoat pocket handbills which were of so violent a ' for use as a substitute for coffee. For this heinous offence 
character that he must haye been an enemy agent. He was the labourer was brought before Herr von Oertzen, who 
not caught, however. That is all the evidence, and one cannot declared that he would whip him. The squire accompanied 
help wondering upon whom the paper desired to impose the labourer into the park, ordered him to strip, had his anns 
this fairy tale. tied to a tree by means of a leather strap, and he himself 
The Gennan workers were certainly not moved by the let fly at the poor wretch with a riding whip. As the per- 
story, for they came out on strike in practically every industrial secuted labourer attempted in his pain to loosen himseU fr0m 
centre in Germany. The strike was most extensive in Berlin, the tree the Prussian Junker tied yet another strap round his 
but reports from Munich, Breslau, Duisburg, Cassel, Halle body and continued the flogging. When the wretched man 
and Leipzig show that in all these towns the strikers werç not cried out the Junker threatened to stop his mouth if he were 
merely a few irresponsible youths. Their numbers ran into not quiet. Directly after the flogging the man was -sent off 
many thousands and their demands were specific enougJl. to work, though his body was covered with blood. The 
As in Austria, so in Germany, the men asked for peace, food, Public Prosecutor demanded a punishment of three months' 
and democratic institutions.. imprisonment for von Oertzen, but the Court considered one 
. B
t the authorities were adama.nt. The G.O.c. in the Berlin month a sufficient penalty. . 
dlstnct, General von 'Kessel, who IS an old man accustomed to It is remarkable that people should put up wIth treat- 
the traditions of 1870 and out of all sympathy with modern ment such as this; still more remarkable that lords of the 
move
ents, began by atiolishing the ordinary courts and manor in a so-called civilised country should have the face 
replacmg them, under a law of 1851, by extraordinary military to treat their labourers in this fashion; and most remarkable 
tnbunals; and then he put seven of the largest munition of all that a court of justice in the twentieth century should 
works in Berlin under military control. He made it quite take so light a view of so heartless a proceeding. So much 
clear that he would not shrink from machine guns in order for the Kultur and the justice of Germany. It is reminiscent 
to crush thp upri
illg-. An uncompromising attitude was of the social state of France in the eighteenth century. 


T HE strikes in Gennany could not have taken the 
Government by surprise. As early. as Ja
uary 26 
the Imperial Secretary of t
e Intenor notIfied t
e 
Main Committee of the Relchstag that a handbIll 
had been circulated calling on the workers to ccrne 
out on strike. About the same time an appeal was handed 
to all men and non-commissioned officers released from the 
army to work in munition factories, and the tone shows per- 
fectly well that the suppression of Ebert's speech was anything 
hut an accident. The officÎ'l1 homily runs: 
Toyou who are released or discharged to enter the munitions 
industry an urgent warning is given always to bear in mind 
that by ceaseless labour you can contribute to the spe
dy 
and victorious ending of the war. The more arms you dehver 
for our troops the better will they be equipped with all that 
they require, the gr
ater \\ill the 
nemy lo
ses. be, the more 
useless his efforts, and the sooner wtll he be mchned for peace. 
Any cessation of work, any strike, on the other hand, prolongs 
the war, for it weakens our defence and gives the enemy new 
confidence. Every strike means a diminution in the output 
of weapons of defence, and must therefore be paid for in 
German blood. He who strikes now is sacrificing the blood 
of his comrades to his own selfish aims; he is increasing our 
casualty lists, increasing the number of dead, widows and 
orphans, depriving so many families of theix: bread-winner, 
and increasing the misery of war. The munition-worker who 
refuses arms to our defenders at a time when from all sides 
enemies are endeavouring to carry spoliation and devastation 
into our country commits not only a crime but also an in- 
credible folly. 
The ultimate cause of the world-war was the success of the 
labour of the German workman. .. Made in Germany" has 
conquered the world and more and more driven English goods 
into the background, This is the real reason why England 
years before the war began the policy of encircling Germany and 
inciting' the whole world against us. Anyone who stops work 
and thus endangers our victory is furthering the English 
object of destroying the German workman. Therefore avoid 
those who wish to incite you to strike. Theyare doing the 
enemy's work. They are to' be considered enemy agents. 
Peace will not be brought nearer by strikes, but defeat and 
overthrow. Always remember that England only won over 
her labouring classes for the war by saying to them .. You will 
be richer ,
y the wages which will be taken from the German 
"workman. 
Endure privations, such as scarcity of food, coals, etc., in 
the consciousness that if you hold out a favourable peace is 
certain, which will secure your economic future and that of 
our whole people. But if we were to collapse now in face of 
certain victory, in future we should have to suffer not only 
privations but famine, for our enemies would force upon us a 

ace which would mean a future full of unemployment, 
mIsery, and despair. Therefore, conrrades, work and endure; 
this is what honour and common"sense impose upon you, 
for it is the only safe way to a quick and successful peace. 


Authority 


and the Strikers 


also adopted by the Imperial Chancellor. This strike incident 
shows conclusively that the Militarists are finnly in the 
saddle, and Count HertIing cannot call his soul his own. 
Austria and Germany 
That was made abundantly clear by the contrast between 
Herding's and Czemin's speeches. Czernin was mercilessly 

busel. by the ,Junker Press, which seems to grow more 
Impertment dally. These pap,ers asked Austria who it 
was won her victories for her? Who protected Lemberg and 

rzen:ysl? Who froze in the Carpathians to safeguard the 
mtegnty of Hungary? Who cleared the Rumanians out of 
Transylvania? Who withstood the onslaught of the Italians 
on Trieste? The German anny did all these things; and is 
Austria-Hungary nOw to be ungrateful? Will the Dual 
:\Ionarchy carve out a path for itself? These questions 
must have rankled in Austria and Hungary. 
In ,.icw of these somewhat strained relations it is not 
surprising that the Austrian Press puts the blame for the 
strikes On the Junkers and annexationists. And is there not 
justice in their plea? The ruling party in Gennany-the 
crowned heads from the Kaiser dównwards, the Ministers, 
the officials, the anny-aU belong to that reactionary clique. 
At the Conference of the Conservative Party held recently 
at Halle General von Liebert won the applause of the gather ng 
he was addressing when he laid it down that 
for us the watchword must be .. might before right." We 
must not listen to sentimentality or humanity. \Ve must 
be inconsiderate. We must retain Belgium and the North 
of France. That is the curse of God. which has fallen on the 
French nation. Let us rejoice that we have nothing to do 
with such a criminal people. 
Even their religion is tinged with the gospel of might. 
On a recent Sunday, a clergyman, Dr. Dibelius by name, 
gave a lecture in one of the Berlin churches on " \Ve Gennan 
Christians and the German peace." The reverend gentleman 

xplained the meaning of brotherly love in these words: 
Brotherly love in the first place implies love for our own 
suffering people. It is therefore a Christian duty not to reject 
indemnities and annexations for our own people. . . . What 
is the best security? Germany's power. The demand for 
a German peace based on strength has an ethical justification. 
it is only the recognition of success. Not Letts and Esthonians 
shall determine the fate of the Baltic lands, but the Germans 
only, to whom those lands owe everything. 


Prussian Brutality 
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The Secretaries of the Austro-Hungarian Embassy at 'Vashington 
These men, with Dr. Dumba, too Ambas
ador, were all in the work of obtaining fraudulent passports. The method was this: Austrian 
labourers (chiefly longshoremen) who had become naturalized' American citizens were instructed to apply for passports to o\ustria. 
When obtained these passports were bought by the Austrian officials and turned over to the Germans, who erased the names and sub- 
stituted the names of German reserve officers and soldiers, who "ere thus enabled to return to Germany by way of Austria. In the 
group above, from left to right, are: Baron Erich Zweidinek, counsellor and Chargé d'Affaires and, after the recall of Dr. Durnba, in 
charge of the Embassy; Prince Alfred zu Hohenlohe-SchiIIingsfurst, attaché; Baron Stephen Hedry de Hedri et de Genere Aba, 
Chamberlain to his Imperial and Apostolic Majestv; second secretary Consul-Genéral von Grivicic; K. Schwenda, Josef Schoedel, 
FraIJk J. Sobotka, and Charles Pollak, all secre!aries of chancellery. 


Af r. John R. Rathom, in his opening article, amongst other 
th
'ngs described how Count von Bernstorff, the German 
Ambassador at Washington, falsely posed as the victim 
of the Foreign Office at Berlm and was compelled to 
carry out instructions that were distasteful to him. 
He was also most careful not to_ allow himself pf:r- 
-son ally to be ever mixed 11P 'If'Ìtlt the more dastardly 
outrages which he had himself helped to Plan. 


A T the end of February, 19 1 5, von Bernstorffspent 
several days with Captain von Papen and a 
lawyer, busily engaged in concocting a scheme 
of false affidavits in order to attempt to make 
::\Ir. Bryan, then Secretary of State, believe that 
immense quantities of dum-dum bullets were being shipped 
from American factories to the British War Office. There 
was never any ground for this accusation, which originated 
in the German Embassy. The day before the Ambassador 
went to 1\Ir. Bryan with his alleged evidence he actually 
rehearsed his approaching visit to the Secretary of State in 
his own library, with one of his secretaries posing as .Mr. 
Bryan. He said to this man at the conclusion of an 
imp7.ssioned plea which lasted about five minutes-" Am 
I impressive enough? Is my statement forceful enough? " 
to which the man replied, " 1\Iost forceful, Your Excellency." 
" If it appears that way to you," replied the Ambassador, 
" we will have no trouble with the big-mouthed (gross11lau- 
lichen) gentleman." 
A question that has been repeatedly asked ever since 
America entered into a state of war with Gennanv is: "How 
was it possible, with the precautions naturally taken by the 
Teutonic Governments and their agents, to get inside facts 
from the German Embassy and from many of the offices of the 
Gennan anò Austrian Consul-Generals? " 
The answer, given here for the fir!"t time, is simple enough. 
\Vhile the entire story of the methods used in getting inside 
the Teutonic lines in America cannot be told at this moment, 
it is sufficient for present purposes to say that from the 
beginning of the European war, and for some months prior 
to that time, the Journal was able to bring to its aíd the 
services of many Bohemians and Southern Slavs from eyery 
part of the United States. It was largely through the self- 
sacrificing activities and the remarkable mental equipment 
of many of these men Jhat I was enabled from day to day to 
receive and tabulate infonnation from the very heart of the 
Gennan and Austrian propagandist system in the United 
States-both the Embassies and many of the Teutonic 
consular offices throughout the country. 
These men (and women as well) not only took gra,'e risks 


in this work-for they were braving Gennan vengeance-but 
gave up their time, and in many cases their own funds, without 
a shilling of compensation from the Journal or anybody else, 
in order to give the facts which would prove to the American 
people the manner in which they were being tricked and fooled 
by the Gennan Ambassador and his fellows. 
A large number of the men engaged in this work were 
lawyers and doctors. A great many of them were labourers 
in factories, some were publishers of Croatian and Bohemian 
newspapers, and the list included several hundred students 
in colleges and high schools. Everyone of the men among 
them of .age was an American citizen. It is impossible to pay 
too high a tribute to their energy and faithfulness. 
It became apparent to both the Gennan and Austrian 
Ambassadors, after these men had been at work for a few 
months, that the stories printed by the Providence Journal 
must have had their sources in some dangerous leaks. Count 
von Ber
storff-between ::\Iay, 1915, and December, 1915- 
discharged one of the employees of the German Embassy on 
suspicion of having been involved in- these leaks, and this 
man was immediately approached through friendly channels 
with thc result that he has been on the pay roll of the Pro- 
vidence Journal Company ever since his discharge. The right 
man was never discovered bv the Ambassador, nor, until the 
d
y he left for Halifax, did lie have the slightest inkling as to 
who this man was. 
Four months of listening on the Sayville and Tuckerton 
wireless stations through one of the best equipped and highest 
powered stations on the North American continent, from the 
day the European war began, had also brought to me an 
immense mass of information concerning the propagandist 
activities, not only of German and Austrian aliens in America, 
but also of hundreds of American citizens of Gennan and 
Austrian birth., From many of the latter I was able to 
secure a great quantity of material, particularly when, as I was 
frequently able to do, I started many of them in active 
recrimination against one another. 
On Sunday, May 2nd, 1915, some months after the 
Providence ] oumal had begun its series of exposures of 
Gennan propaganda, which at that time very few people in 
the United States believed to be true, I received a telephone 
message at a New York hotel, where I was staying, from the 
stcward of the German Cluh àt II2, Central Park, South. 
After stating who he was, he said that two gentlemen, one of 
whom was Captain Karl Boy-Ed, were very anxious to have a 
chat with me, and asked me if I would see a representative of 
Captain Boy-Ed's, and accompany him to the clubhouse at 
eleven o'clock that morning. I replied that I would, and half 
an hour latcr a man, who was afterwards identified as Dr. 
Führ, onc of von Bcmstorff's New York spies, came to my 
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rooms, stating tll<lt he was from Captain Boy-Ed, and had a 
car at the door. 
I went with him to the Gernlan Club and there, for the first 
time, met Captain Boy-Ed, who recei,'oo me in a large private 
room. 
He said he had one or two important matters to talk 
with me about, and that while he rea]ised the Providence 
Journal ,,,as antagonistic to him and to the German cause, 
he felt that he wanted to state frankly what was in his mind, 
and try to establish better relations with us. He said that 
his people were not at all satisfied with the way in which the 
German side of the case was being presented through American 
nev.spapers, and he wanted to ask whether I believed from 
my experience that the fault lay with the character and 
method of presentation of the Jllateria] itself, or \\hether the 
majority of the large papers were so biassed against Germany 
that they would not print the matter submitted. I told him 
that, regardless of the sentiments of American newspapers, 
they were naturally and rightfully antagonistic to any move- 
ment that looked like a propaganda attempt to use their 
columns in any way, and that in my judgment the material 
with which newspaper offices had been flooded by the German 
Publicity Bureau was on its face so false and malicious that 
no decent ne\\spaper could 
handle it. He said he 
felt that criticism of this 
kind was somewhat just, 
which led lJÏm up to v.hat 
he stated was the first of 
the matters about which 
he wanted to talk with me. 
He then asked if I would 
undertake the supervision 
of a German News Bureau, 
having he1dquarters in 
New York, and with branch 
offices in Chicago, Denver, 
and San Francisco, which 
would issue regularly to 
the Press semi-official state- 
ments from the Overseas 
News Agency, and _also 
regular translationsof news 
stories and articles appear- 
ing in the German news- 
pa pers. 
He s1id he would be 
prepared to pay [,2,000 a 
month for the mainten- 
ance of these bureaus, 
which ought to be run by 
skilled American news- 
paper men having a large 
and friendly relationship 
among other newspaper 
men, and he would be 
glad to pay [,400 a 
month for my personal 
services, and a bonus of 
[,2,000 at the end 'Of six 
months, and would also 
agree that I was not to 
be known personally in 
the matter at all, and that 
I would be permitted so to arrange the installation and wed. 
of the bureau that nobody could suspect my connection 
with it. 
I told him that it was absolutely impossible for me to 
undertake any such work or to suggest to him the name of 
any man who might undertake it. 
Aft
r a few moments he said he was sorry, but that he had 
been lnstructed to lay the proposition before me, and had 
done so. He then said that there was another and vastly 
more important matter which he wanted to take up with mè. 
.. I know that you have an appointmént in Washington at 
the White House with the President during the coming ",eek, 
and in connection with that appointment I want to place a 
matter before you which comes from the Ambassador, who 
is now upstairs in the club. He does not feel that it would 
be wise to see you personally:' 
The following is, of course, not a 
horthand report of the 
statement he then proceeded to make, but is very close to 
being as correct as if taken dO\\'11 in shorthand. 
. .. We want you, when you see the President, to lay before 
hIm the suggestion that he reconsider his attitude regarding 
the embargo On arms. We want you to suggest to him that 
if either he or Mr. Bryan will go so far as to declare pïblicly 
to their fellow-citizens that, while there is no breach of 
neutrality in the making of arms, they would beg manu- 
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facturers not to indulge in the practice any further, he will 
very materially hasten the coming of peace by reason of our 
desire to meet him more than half way.' 
I said that I did not understand his meaning, and wanted 
some further light on his proposition. Captain Boy-Ed then 
continued : 
.. If the President will make this plea to American manu- 
facturers, and if .it results in the stopping of traffic in war 
munitions from this country, the German Government will 
set in motion at once the preliminary machinery for peace 
negotiations. The only basis for any present negotiations 
will be the stoppage of the arms and ammunition traffic between 
this country and our enemy. You can tell the President that 
this proposal is based on that proposition, and that if the 
embargo is carried through effectively, Germany will begin 
negotiations immediately, and will agree to withdraw from 
Belgium and from the occupied portion of France. We will 
not consider the payment of one penny in indemnity, nor 
will we consider giving up any part of Alsace- Lorraine. 
Germany will agree to rebuild, in as gooq a condition as 
they were before the war, all public buildings destroyed 
in Belgian to\\'11S, but that is all. We have a specific reason 
for wanting these facts laid before Mr. Wilson from outside 
sources. What do you 
think of it ?" 
I told Captain Boy-Ed 
that I thought he must be 
crazy, and suggested that 
if the German Emba
sy or 
the German Government 
had any proposition to 
make to the President of 
the United States they had 
their regular diplomatic 
channels through which to 
make it. 
Captain Boy-Ed replied 
that the German Govern- 
ment could not directly or 
indirectly put itself in any 
position of making the first 
move, but if the President 
or Secretary of State could 
be induced to approach the 
German Ambassador or 
the German Foreign Office 
with a question based on 
the lines suggested, his 
Government would at once 
acquiesce and .. go mõre 
than half way." 
He added: "You don't 
realise what a tremendous 
influence we can bring to 
bear on 1\1r. Bryan, for 
example, through his 
church affiliations, apd 
through many of our good 
friends who are close to 
the Administration. Any- 
way. we want you to make 
the suggestion to the 
President when you see 
him this week. You will 
moving along in that direction 
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find a great many forces 
before the week is over." 
I asked Captain Boy-Ed how he knew I was going to Sfe 
the President. 
He replied: "\\'e know whatever we wish to know." 
I told him that if I did see the President I would tell him 
what be said. 
Captain Boy-Ed broke in at once with the excbmation: 
"No, you must not say where this proposal cOmes from! 
All I want you to do is to throw out a suggestion as to how 
such a
 act on his part will be received by our Government. 
Tell him you have inside information. I forbid you to suggest 
to him that you have ever seen or talked with me." 
I told Captain Boy-Ed that I should put the whole subject 
before the Prt:sident, and should state exactly what the 
proposition was, and from v.hom it came. 
This ended the conversation and I left the club. 
On Wednesday, May 5th, the entire matter was laid before 
the President. .On t1ïe same day the German propagandists 
all over the United States began a fresh campaign for an 
embargo on arms. The announcement was also made, on 
the same date, of the beginning of a campaign to finance a 
new German, paper in New York to fight against further 
munitions shipments, and the Germans on that date also 
began an endless-chain petition to the President, urging an 
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extra session of Congress to put an embargo on the shipment 
of arms. 
The suggestions put out by Captain Boy-Ed were directly 
in line with four or five other attempts, made by the Germans 
in America through other channels, to keep the Administra- 
tion at Washington under the belief that Germany was 
anxiously seeking some basis for peace. 
Careful examination of our wireless reports showed a 
constant and suspicious connection between many large 
commercial and shipping houses in the lJnited States and 
the Gennan Foreign Office. Further investigation disclosed 
the fact that the code numbers and combinations of letters 
being used by the German Embassy in its messages to Berlin 
were in many cases duplicated by messages sent out from the 
Atlantic Communication Company (the ostensible owner of 
Sayville, the American wireless station), the Siemens and 
Halske Company of New York, the Hamburg-America 
Line and North German Lloyd Line, and many other concerns. 
Starting with this knowledge, it soon developed that the great 
strength of the German propaganda system in America was 
largely due to the fact that these great commercial houses 
were nothing more than outposts of the German Foreign 
Office, heavily subsidised and acting directly under the orders 
of their home offices, which in turn took their orders from 
Foreign Office officials, 
One of the first discoveries made by the ] oltrnal was the 
existence of a chart drawn to resemble a family tree, the 
trunk of which bore the label of the Foreign Office. Spreading 
from this trunk were three branches, and at the bottom of 
each branch the words, "Telefunken Co." Spreading from 
each of these three branches were limbs bearing the names of 
electrical fi
s throughout the world. 
This tremendous network of great electrical concerns. all 
of them in turn having sub-agencies and all being directly con- 
nected with wireless and telegraphic communication of every 
description, was continuously at the service of the German 
Government. Thanks to heavy Government subsidies these 
concerns were able to underbid: and did underbid, their com- 
petitors in the price of installation of wireless plants through- 
out the American continent, and we discovered in many cases 
before the construction of such plants that they had success- 
fully imposed their will on various Central and South American 
Governments by insisting.on selecting their own locations for 
the construction of these plants. 
The most interesting discovery made in this connection by 
my representatives was that during the time that the United 
States Government was planning a series of wireless stations 
throughout the Philippine Islands the Gesellschaft IFur 
Drahtlose Telegraphie in Berlin, a branch of the greatfele- 
funken system, sent to its branch in 'New York City and to 
its office in Manila (represented by the firm of Germann and Co.. 
of Hamburg) a long communication setting forth that the 
wireless stations to be constructed by the United States 
Government in the Philippines must be bid for at such a low 
price by their agents that there would be no possibility of 
their losing the contracts, 
A former manager of the Atlantic Communication Company 
notified me that the definite understanding with reference to 
this matter was as follows: "Our superior knowledge of 
wireless must be set forth in. arguments to convince United 
States' wireless' officials that the stations should be where we 
have desiguated them on this map, regardless of their own 
desires in the matter, so as to make it certain that if Germany 
comes into control of the Philippine Islands the wireless 
stations shall be in the most advantageous positions for the 
. work of the German Government." 
The Hamburg-America Line and the North i German 
Lloyd Line, in addition to being under the direct supervision 
of Captain BQy-Ed (who practically had charge of the move- 
ments of all the ships of both concerns), made regular reperts 
through their home office to the Foreign Office in Berlin. 
Among these reports w
re accounts of disbursements, not 
only for the legitimate outlay of a steamship company, but 
also for the upkeep of two large bodies of secret service men 
who took charge of all fraudulent passport work for the 
German Government, and who between the outbreak of the 
European war and the time of America's entry into the war 
shipped on Swedish and Dutch vessels a large number of 
German reservist officers, and also of German elm1Y officers, 
from America. The latter, through bribery, ",'ere allowed to 
escape from Siberia after ha ving been captured by the Russians. 
and were brought through Japan or China into the United 
States, held in boarding house" in New York ,md shipped with 
false passports to Europe as opportunity offered. 
These great corpor.ltions were used also for (,ther purpcse'i 
by the German and Austrian Governments and the Embassie" 
in Washington. A plot to blow up the WeIland Canal was 
worked out in the Hamburg-America offices by Paul K< enig, 
chief of the secret service of that company. In aILattempt 
to fool the American Government, hundreds of wirelc
s 


messages, ostensibly relating to 'steamship matters, but really 
secret Government codes, were sent continually to the Gennan 
wireless stations at Nauen and Elivese signed by these steam- 
ship and electrical concems under orders from von Bernstorff, 
in whose office such messages originated. 
The great majority of the men working in these establish- 

nents were German and Au
trian aliens, but they invariably 
Included, usually among theIr general managers or directors, 
sever
l who had acquired 
merican citizenship solely to 
permIt them to conduct theIr propaganda work with more 
freedom. 
Truly, the German Ambassador, von Bernstorff. was nut 
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The Wireless Station used by the German 
Plotters 


At Sayville, L. I. It was equipped v.ith the German Tele- 
funken apparatus and was O\,ned by the Atlantic Communica- 
tion Company before the United States Government took it 
over after it had been proved that it v.as being used to send 
military information to Germany in violation of our neutrality. 


underestImating tile boundless credulity of a democracy 
when he said once in his Embassy, in a burst of pardonable 
pride in his ability to make the American people bdie\-e 
what he want('d them to believe: "In dem Lande der UIl- 
begrenzten Mõglichkeiten ist alles mõglich! "-" In this land 
of unlimited pl'"sibilities ('wry thing is po'Osible ! " 


'Ve regret to announce that publication of these 
articles by Mr. John R. Rathom will have to be 
suspended at the request of the United States 
Authorities. 
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The Sleuth 


Hound : 


" , E ERD the latest, Kid? " 
" Nawh, Steve, what is it? Cap'n gone on 
leave ? 
, 
" No such luck. There's a chance of makin' 
twenty quid and getting a month's leave." 
Private Walker sat up suddenly. 
" What's that? Month's leave, did yer say? Not likely." 
" Straight, though; just 'ad it from the Sergint; if anyone 
catches a B::>che spy 'e gets twenty quid an' a month's leave." 
Private W.llker's face lit up suddenly, as one who has seen 
the beatific vision. 
" Stuff to give 'em, ay," said his companion. 
But he did not answer. There rose before him dreams of a 
resplendent future. A month's leave and twenty pounds to 
spend on it. Gawd, but what a time he would have! Cinemas 
and music halls, joy rides and restaurants. For four weeks 
he could live like a lord; but the secret must be kept fast. 
" Now look 'ere, AU," he said cunningly, "don't you go 
telling the c
ap3 about this. We must keep this to ourselves 
like. Don't do to 'ave too many in the know." 
" You're right there, Kid," said Steve; I< dead right. This 
is our job." 
"Yes," said Private \Valker, and sank back into his dreams. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


From that moment onwards Private Walker was a changed 
man. No one in the gun team could understand it. 
" Look 'ere, you chaps," he said that evening. "I don't 
sleep so well "0 nights nowadays, and if any of you likes to 
turn in a bit longer, I don't mind doing an extra guard or two 
if anyone wants me to." 
Six voices rose in one unanimous discordant wail: 
" l\Ie." 
" Well, I can't do 'em all, you know; I'll take it in turns. 
You don't mind, do you, Corporal? " 
From the end of the dugout a drowsy voice muttered that 
if anyone was fool enough to want to go on guard, they 
blooming well could. As long as some one was sentry Over 
the gun, he didn't care a farthing who it was. 
And so Private Walker mounted guard over the gun for 
twelve hours of the twenty-four; and the rest of the gun 
team, accepting gratefully the gifts of Providence, drank off 
their rum ration and slept. 
As a sentry Private Walker had in the past been a sloppy, 
somnolent individual. Times without number Mr. Ferguson 
had found him at his post with his rifle unloaded; never had 
Captain Evans extracted from him a satisfactory explanation 
of the procedure necessary in case of gas, F.P. No. 2 had 
come his way with monotonous regularity. He was quite 
the dud man of No. 305 Machine Gun 'Company, and it was 
the fervent wish of every officer and N.C.O. in the company 
that, when the Bri
adier paid one of his periodical visits to 
the gun, Private Walker would not be the man on guard. 
But the miracle happened. From being lazy and sleepy- 
eyed, Private Walker became vigilant, keen, ruthless in the 
pursuance of his'duty. He was the t&ror of anyone passing 
near him. On dark nights it was bad enough to be suddenly 
confronted with his fierce peering face, hoarse roar, and 
bayonet levelled at the throat. But it was worse on the clear 
nights, when the moonlight fell over long stretches of bleak 
moorland. For it did not matter how far away a figure was, 
he sentry's " Who are you?" thundered across the night: 
and it was no good for the man once spotted to shout back, 
" Signaller with a message for Division." Private Walker's 
word" Advance and be recognised," had gone forth, and there 
was no gainsaying it. The signaller had to come back the 
whole five hundred yards, and satisfy that sleuth hound of 
spies that he was not a Prussian guardsman masquerading as 
a "Jock." And like every man with a true sense of duty, 
rank and position meant nothing at all to \Valker. Even 
the captain of the RE.'s was dragged before the inscrutable 
tribunal. For a moment or two he had demurred. 
I< Look here; damn it, man," he had shouted back; I< I'm 
in a hurry. It's all right. I'm a captain of the RE.'s." 
Private Walker said nothing; he loaded a round into the 
breach and fired into the night. 
The captain came. 
For a fortnight this went on; the gun team was relieved, 
and went back to detail, spent a few days there; then back 
into the line. ' 
"Still like doing buckshee guards, Walker?" said the 
Corporal. 
He nodded. He was one of those men who, when the hand 
is once set to the plough, do not turn back. His mind was 
only capable of holding one idea at a time, and at the present 
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moment it was wholly obsessed with the lust of thwarting the 
Bache. 
The climax was reached two days later. 
Major Dunstan had only a week back been promoted to the 
Divisional Staff, as Divisional Machine-Gun Officer and the 
first days of his consulship were spent in the rf
con
aissance 
o! 

e gun positions under. his command;. 305, being the 
divisIOnal company, he left till last, and so till the time that 
Private Walker returned to the line his company as a whole 
had seen next to nothing of the major. Not having come 
i
to p
rsonal contact with him, they were merely aware of 
his eXistence, as they were of the General's-a remote being 
who was a necessary, but none the less insignificant, part of 
the establishment of a division. 
And so the tall, angular figure that obeyed Private Walker's 
imperative summons to " advance and be recognised" was 
quite unknown to that indefatigable worthy. 
" 3 0 5th Company, aren't you?" said the major. 
" Yes, sir." 
" No. 36c 
un position? " 
" Yes, sir." 
" Now, let's see, where's the gun on your left? " 
Private Walker looked at him suspiciously. What 'right 
had this man to be asking him all these questions? He 
wasn't One of his company's officers. Still, he was an officer. 
" Over there, sir, behind that tree." 
.. Yes, exactly," went on the major, "and, what's your 
target? " . 
Before answering, Private Walker gave him a very searching 
glance. This was suspicious. Gennan spies often dressed 
up as officers. He had read about that; and who but a 
Gennan spy would want to ask him all this? Still, he would 
make quite sure. 
" Point on the Bapaume Road, sir, three hundred yards 
north of Thiepval." 
I< Yes, that's good," went on the major, happily, ignorant 
of the thought5 flooding tempestuously through Walker's 
mind. "And now what about your battle lines, supposing, 
the Gennans were to break through ? " 
That settled him, a bayonet flashed at the major's throat. 
I< 'Ands up:' shouted the sentry. "'Ere, 'Sergint, 'ere; 
I've got a spy! " 
I< But, damn it, man," spluttered the major, I< is this a 
joke? " 
I< You'll find it a joke, -when you're in one of them cages. 
'Ere, Sergint, this is 'im ! " 
The sergeant looked a bit doubtful, remembering Walker's 
exploits in the past. 
I< Are you certain, \Valker? " 
"Yes, Sergint; 'e must go to the cap'n. May I take 
,- ì" 
 
1m. 
" But, look here, Sergeant," said the major, I< we can't have 
this. \Ve're at war now." 
"Don't care what the 'ell we're at. You're a Boche; 
and I am going to get twenty quid and a month's leave. May 
I take him off, Sergint ? " 
The sergeant thought for a moment. Walker was a most 
abandoned fool, but then, if it w>re a Bache it wouldn't do 
for him to let it go; and whatever happened, Walker wa 
responsible. . 
I< All right, Walker. Take him off." 
I< Thanks, Sergint, you'll see me off on leave to-morrer, I 
expect. Come on, you!" he flung at the prison
r. And the 
m3.jor, resigning him<;elf to the inevitable, followed dutifully. 
After all, he had a sense of humour. 
Triumphal}tly Private Walker led his spoil before Captain 
Evans. 
I< Gennan spy, sir! 'E approached my post, in a most 
suspicious way, sir; asked me a lot of questions, sir. Saw as 
'ow it must be a spy, sir-" 
He broke off in the middle. The captain was looking at 
him with a look that spdt 28 days' F.P. No. I. 
I< Do you know who you've arrested, \Valker?" he said, 
his voice dangerously cool. 
I< No, sir. Thought as' ow it were-" 
" It's l\Iajor Dunstan, the Divisional Mathine-Gun Officer." 
Private Walker stood and gaped. 
I< You may go, \Valker," said the captain. 
He fled. 
Next day he was once more on the field punishment list. 
Captain Evans had dealt out retribution lavishly. 
I< Well," said the sergeant; I< What can you expect, making 
a fool of yourself like that? You've got what you deserve, 
of course; the captain's fed up. Think what sort 'of a name 
you've got the company." 
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But Walker made no reply; he sat solidly on a S.A.A. box, 
and no one could get a word out of him 
That night all his military enthusiasm had vanished. Fatigue 
parties walked within a hundred yards of him unchallenged. 
Signallers came and went undisturbed; and when he saw a 
figure, carrying a huge sandbag, loom up before him, he merely 
mumbled, .. Who are you?" without getting up from the 
box he sat upon. 
.. R.E.," answered the figure. 
And a long stout man with a huge moustache, like a Bairns- 
father car-toon, plumped himself down beside him. 
.. Terrible war this, mate," said the Engineer. 
.. Oh, bloomin' terrible." 
.. What's your job? " 
.. Damn it all. I just sit 'ere o\'er the gun; and if the S.O.S. 
goes up I fire." 
.. ,What's the S.O.S. now, mate? " 
"'Four greens. But it won't never go up. Boche won't 
never attack." 
" Many of your crowd about?" went on the sympathetic 
fatigue-man. 
.. Yes, there's a gun over there, and another over there, 
and one behind the ridge. Four of 'em in all. Awful life, 
believe me. We 'ave to learn pages of stuff about what we'd 
do if th
 Bx:he break;; through." 


.. And what would you do, mate? " 
" Drop a ruddy barrage just behind the wood in front, catch 
the Boche consolidating, or some rot. I don't know, and 
don't care. I'm sick of the war." 
"You're not the only one," said the Engineer, rising. 
"Well, I must be getting along. Cheerioh, mate." 
"Cheerioh, Kid." 
And th
 ungÜnly figure swayed away into the night. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


"You\-e missed your chance right enough. Kid," said 
Steve, 1\\0 days later. 
" 'Ow do you make that out?" grunted \Valker. 
. Why, 'aven't you heard there was a Boche spy over 'ere 
two nights ago? But he got away." 
" Boehl' spy? What did he look like? .. 
" 'E was a big fat feller, so they say, and 'e'd got a moustache 
like one of them fellows that COve Bairnsfather draws, carrying 
a sandbag, so they say-'Ere, what's up, mate? You look 
mighty queer." 
.. Xo, no. I'm all right; carryon with the yam." 
.. Well. he caine down the Bapaume Road, 'e did, and then 
went on towards Thiepval." 
But PrÌ\-ate Walker was not listening; for almost the first 
time in hi<; life he was thinking very hard and \'ery straight. 


Effect of the New Reform Bill: 


N o prophecies in politics have been made to 
look more ridiculous by the event than prophecies 
of the effects of Bills for the refonn of Parlia- 
ment. This applies alike to hopes and to fears. 
The Duke of Wellington declared of the first 
Refonn Bill that it proposed', a new fonn of government 
incompatible with monarchy. 
Iost of his followers took the 
same view that the Bill meant the destruction of the rule 
of law and-what "as to them the same thing-the rule of 
property. Lord Grey took just the opposite view. "I am 
indeed convinced that the more the Bill is considered the less 
it will be found to prejudice the real interests of the aristo- 
cracy," He said on another occasion that it would give the 
whole body of the aristocracy "a general influence more 
congenial to their true character and more effectual for securing 
'to them the weight that they ought to possess." For Grey, like 
Macaulay, believed, as 1\Ir, J. R. 1\1. Blltler has put it, in 
his important book The Passing of the Great Reform Bill, 
that all that was necessary "was to open the gates of the 
Constitution ",ide enough to admit a manageable number of 
the besieging force and then to close them again finnly." 

Iacaulay gave a philosophic basis in the manner of Burke to 
the general theory underlying the Bill, "the higher and 
middling orders are the natural representatives of the human 
- race. Their interest may be opposed in some things to that 
of their poorer contemporaries, but it is identical with that 
of the innumerable generations that are to follow." 
Amongst the Radicals there were some who took the same 
view as Wellington. They fought for the Bill as if it had been 
a Bill for enfranchising the workpeople and not merely the 
middle classes. They were the victims of an intoxicating 
illusion. This is the way of life; Nature loves to gild every 
object for which men strive, leaving them to discover its true 
worth when it has come into their eager hands. Francis 
Place, a man in many respects of great perception and insight, 
said: .. It seems remarkably strange that Lord Grey, whose 
intention it always ",as to stand by his order, should have 
insisted on carrying out a refonn of the House of Commons, 
the inevitable result of which could not fail to be the total 
destruction of that order, and of every other pri
'ileged order 
and person," Cobbett, whose confidence in his own judgment 
remained unshaken till the day of his death, went not less 
wildly astray, and the workpeople of the factories who streamed 
out of the mills to meet the coach that brought with it the new 
issue of his paper \\ere taught to expect from that measure 
little less than the Millennium. He had little love for the 
Whigs, of whom he said that they had been led to church with 
a halter, but he made an idol of their Bill which they ga\,' to 
England. 
It was indeed the co-operation of the Radicals and the 
demonstrations of workmen who were themselves to wait 
another generation before receiving the vote that compelled 
the Lords to give way. The agitations of -r83r and r832 
were the result of a combination between two classes that had 
little love for each other-the middle classes and the working 
classes--and the Whig Government that torced the Lords to 
accept the Bill spent part of its time and energy in putting 
working-class refonners in prison. 
The history of the rdonned Parliament is a strih.ing proof 


By Jason 


of the justice of ::\Iacaulay's estimate of the eftect of the 
Refonn Bill. :\Iost of us were brought up to regard the 
achievements of the æfonned Parliament as an unqualified 
triumph. That Parliament seemed to have done wonders; 
it reconstructed the Poor Law, it set up representative govern- 
ment in the towns, it passed a Factory Act, it even made 
fonnal recognition of the claims of popular education by a 
small grant of public money. But if we want to understand 
why the Reform Bill had as powerful an effect in exasperating 
the working classes as it had in reconciling the middle classes, 
we have to consider what the conduct of that Parliament 
looked like to the idealists who had fought for the Bill as 
the promise of democracy. The new Government refused 
to make food cheaper, to make newspapers cheaper. to give 
the ballot. It did nothing to humanise life for the poor. 
I t was only after five hundred men had gone to prison for a 
cheap press that the Government reduced the stamp duty on 
newspapers from 4d. to rd. These were its omissions; some 
at least of its deeds were not less provocative. 
The workpeople had found themselves becoming more and 
more, as the industrial revolution destroyed the old economy, 
the instruments of a great and inhuman power. The towns 
they lived in, the hours they worked, the wages they received, 
the general conception of the kind of life that was proper for 
them, which penneated all the institutions of society, stamped 
them as a: subject population without dignity or rights. 
Refonn was to put an end to this, but instead of em'lJ1cipation 
refonn brought the new Poor Law, the régime of the \\oork- 
house, the principle that the poor man must either starve or 
sell his handloom and seek the shelter of the nearest Bastille. 
Thorold Rogers said of the Poor Law of r834 that it was 
necessary, harsh, inopportune, unjust. The middle classes 
saw its necessity, the working classes its injustice. When 
the Bill passed through the House of Commons, twenty men, 
led by Cobbett, Fielden and Walter, of the Times, de- 
nounced it, and 3r9 members supported it. It may be 
questianed whether the upper classes would ever have dared 
to pass such a Bill without the help of the middle classes, wf10 
had become, as 
Iacaulay would ha,-e put it, part of the 
recognised garrison of the e"isting order. 
This cruel disillusionment produced the Chartist movement. 
As a po'itical revolt Chartism was a tragical f:JÍlure, though it 
had important consequences seen in the legislation..of the forties. 
It made Lord John Russell and many another politician 
appreciate the truth that the condition of. the people of 
Englé!-nd was a question of urgent importance. It-gave great 
help to Shaftesbury in his struggles with Lord Londonderry 
and the other opponents of his effC1rts to abolish the scandals 
of the mines. It strengthened the hands of Fielden in passing 
the Ten Houts Bill. But "hen the movement had been 
suppre<;sed the enfranchisement of the wC'rh.men seemed as 
remote as e,-er. The story of the resumption of the struggle 
is told in :\Ir. Gecrge Trevelyan's admirablé Life of John 
Bright. As :Mr. Trevelyan points out, the defenders of the 
existing régime in r866 would have been wise if they had 
acted on the principle on \\hich Macaulay defended the 
passing of the Bill of r83'2, if they had admitted into the 
garrison part of the besieging populaticn. But the opponents 
of the enfranchisement of workmen adopted a policy that was 
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specially dangerous for a party that had to face John Bright, 
who, unlike Cobbett, in many respects had Ius power for 
chastising insolence. They drew a sharp and final line 
between class and class. The following famous outburst by 
Robert Lowe, who shared with Lord Robert Cecil (the late 
Lord S1.lisbury) the leadership of the resisting forces, did 
service in every pamphlet, in every speech in which the 
Ref
nners presented their demands: 
"Let any gentleman consider the constituencies he has had the 
honour to be concerned with. If you want venality, if you 
want ignorance, if you want drunkenness, and the facility to 
be intimidated, or if, on the other hand, you want impulsive, 
unreflecting, and violent people, where do you look for them 
in constituencies? Do you go to the top or to the bottøm ? " 
This p:tssage recalling Pitt's outburst about the idle and 
profligate p
pulation of the northern towns was received with 
frantic applause in the House of Commons, which forgot 
that it was not exactly prudent to provoke too far a population 
that had long been conscious of its grievances and was 
becoming steadily more conscious of its strength. John Bright, 
described these opponents \'ery happily when he said that they 
took " a B
tany Bay view of the great bulk of their country- 
m
n," and Gladstone reminded the House of Commons that 
the men at the "bottom were" our own flesh and blood." 
In r884 l\Ir. Gladstone, when defending his Bill for en- 
franchising the agricultural labourer. gave an estimate of 
the numbers of people enfrancHised at different times: 
_ .. In 1832 there was passed what was considered a Magna 
Charta of British liberties; but that Magna Charta of British 
liberties added, according to the previous estimate of Lord 
John Russell, 500,000, while according to the results con- 
siderably less than 500,000 were added to the entire con- 
stituency of the three countries. After 1832 we come to 1866. 
At that time the total constituency of the United Kingdom 
reached 1,364,000. By the Bills \\hich were passed in 1867 
and 1869 that number was raised to 2,448,000. Under the 
action of the present law the constituency has reached in 
round numbers what I' would call 3,000,000. This Bill, if 
it passes as presented, will add to the English constituency 
over 1,300,000 persons. It will add to the Scotch constituency, 
Scotland being at present rather better provided in this 
respect than either of the other countries, over 200,000, and 
to the Irish constituency over 400,000; or in the main to the 
present aggregate constituency of the United Kingdom, taken 
at 3,000,000, it will add 2,000,000 more, nearly twice as much 
as was added since 1867 and more than four times as much 
as was added in 1832." 
The interval between the first and second Reform BillS 
was 35 years, between the second and third r7 years, and 
now the fourth Bill has come just 33 years after the third. 
The new Bill, according to. an estimate gin-'n by :\1r. Arthur 
Hender50n, will increase the electorate from 8,000,000 to 
r6,3 0 o,000. The Bill, though it more than doubles tHe elec- 
torate and destroys for the first time the disqualification of 
sex, has passed with infinitely less excitement and friction 
than any of its predecessors. The reason, of course, is to be 
found in the war. It was obvious to anyone who was in the 
least degree sensitive about national ,consistency that we 
could not proclaim to the world that we were fighting for the 
cause of democracy 'While refusing to acknowledge that cause 
in our own system of representation. There are a few people 
left who think that men can legislate for women just as Pitt 
and Castlereagh thought that the rich could legislate for the 
poor, and as l\Iacaulay thought the middle classes could 
legislate for thf' workman. But nine people out of ten have 
been convinced of the necessity and the justice of enfranchising 
women by the devoted and heroic service that women have 
rendered during the war. It was difficult in a world which 
knew something of the facts described in the Reports of the 
Work of the Munition Factories for anyone to speak with 
scorn of ,the claims of the war worker to the rights of a citizen. 
Thus the atmosphere of the war has given soberness and 
dignity to the final chapter of a discussion which has had many 
fierce and undignified pages in its past. 
We have seen that the Bill of r832 was followed by legisla- 
tion, which took account and gave expression to the wishes 
and the interests of the new electorate. We see the same 
tendencies in the legislation that followed the other Reform 
Bills. It is no accident that the' enfranchisement of the 
workman was followed by the Acts that gave Trade Unions 
their power, as well as by the granting of the ballot and 
Forster's Education Act. It was not until the agricultural 
labourer had been enfranchised in r884 that Bills were adopted 
by Governments recognising-however imperfectly-the need 
for rural reform. We may take it therefore that the addition 
of 6,000,000 of women to the electorate and the increa'ie of 
the voting power of the working classes which will follow from 
this Bill will give a special character to legislation. 
If the argument that has been developed here is 
correct the new electorate will demand, above, all things, a 
more civilised life for the ordinary man and woman. This 


demand is the chief inspiration of the war. In all times of 
agitation and revolution men and women come to measure 
their institutions by a new standard, to apply to their society 
a new test. The customs and traditions of men and of classes 
are a kind of screen between their minds and the more brutal 
realities. In a great disturbance like the war tho
e customs 
and traditions lose their power, and men and women look 
around them with a new curiosity and a new independence. 
That is happening all over Europe, The more Europe has 
had to suffer the more passionately have men and women 
come to question their accepted beliefs. 
The degree of violence with which men shake themselves free 
from the restraints of old habits and the patience and tolerance 
of the settled life of a society depend on conditions of race, 
time and politics. If men cannot get from their society, as it 
is constituted, conditions that seem indispensable to their 
happiness and freedom, that passion takes the form of re\'o- 
lutionary violence. A perfectly detached and impartial 
survey of the state of mind of the workpeople in each European 
country at this moment would be a document of overp@wering 
interest. At present we have not the material for passing 
judgment on the state of mind of the workpeople of any 
country; whether Bolsheviks, German strikers, bread rioters 
in Austria or Italy, or even the workmen of our own country. 
But in considering of anyone case whether or not discontent 
will take the form of actual revolution, we may certainly 
attach some weight to the capacity of existing institutions to 
satisfy these new demands. The Soviets have been defended 
as a means of collecting and expressing the will of the work- 
people in a more effective form than any provided for the 
Russian workman in the nf'W representative institution of his 
country. Critics of the Parliamentary system will watch, 
presumably with interest, the actual working of this method, 
if it survives. In our own case the passing of the Refonn 
Bill provides at a most critical moment in our domestic history 
an opportunity for adapting our Parliamentary institutiOl.s 
to the needs of the time; for strengthening the arguments 
of those who think that the men and women who are anxious 
for a new life should use rather than break the machinery of 
Parliament. 


Likely Reforms 


If, then, the workpeople use their Po\\ er to get from Par!ia 
ment what they want we may hope to see a new spirit inspiring 
all our public policy. TIlC Bradford City Council is considering 
a scheme for building ten model suburbs on its crest of hills. 
\Ve may expect to see a great impetus given to a generous and 
constructive policy of housing and town building. The wildest 
flmbitions of the days before the war will seem to be paltr
. 
in this new atmosphere. One reform that is certain is the 
shortening of the factory day, and other reforms will follow 
from that change. The industrial town is the home or the 
lodging of a race that spends its daylight in the mill If 
you rescue some of the daylight for a man's life, you will 
have to change the town, for then it will be not merely the 
place where he sleeps and eats, but the place where he spends 
his leisure. A Parliament representing the new electorate will 
have to satisfy this new craving for a humane and more 
various life. 
The special influence of \Vomen will be seen in a new sense 
of responsibility for children and in a new interest in those 
aspects of life in which women are specially concerned. But 
it will have one more general effect on policy. \\,'omen are 
the housekeepers of the nation. They understand the painful 
science of saving and the skilled' art of spending. For the 
housekeeper the war has been a stem school. \Vomen who 
have spent hours in the queues have learnt as much in one 
way as men who have spent hours in the trenches have learnt 
in another. Now it is obvious that social de\'elopments are 
tending more and more to encourage the organisation of the 
producers. This movement is prompted partly by the 
business instincts of the modem industrial world, partly by 
its social and its spiritual discontents. The cartel is the 
symbol of the one; syndicalism and the doctrines of the 
Guild Socialists are the symbols of the other.. The organisation 
of the producer is in itself a welcome development. It repre- 
sents the triumph of larger views. The Industrial Councils, 
the concrete form in which the best practicable interpretation 
of this spirit is taking form, will, if they are wisely directed, 
improve the whole tone and quality of industrial life, But 
there is an obvious danger, the danger that these Councils 
will give too much power to the producer, and some critics 
have' attacked the constitution of the Potteries Council on 
this ground, for in the statement of objects there is included 
a clause about maintaÏIüng selling prices. At such a moment, 
then, it is specially significant that 6,000,000 women should be 
added to the electorate, for their enfranchisement means a 
striking increase in the political power of the consumers. 
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English Treasures in Russia: By G. C. Williamson 
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View of Northumberland House, London, 


R ECENT - terrible events in Russia han caused 
gra\"e apprehensions in the minds of connoisseurs 
respecting the fate that has overtaken the art 
trC1.sures of that vast country 
It is feared, and with good reason, that mest of 
the wonderful things havL perished in the Rc\"olution, and in 
that case the world is infinitely t!.le poorer. In recent visits 
to that fascinating coun- 
try I have had unusual 
opportunities, owing to 
the gracious kindness of 
the Emperor, of seeing 
the Imperial possessions, 
including those contained 
in private apartments 
seldom opened to the 
foreign visitor, and a few 
notes with reference to 
them may be of interest. 
To take first those 
connected with Eng- 
land. The visitor to the 
Imperial Court may not 
at first remember the 
intimate connection that 
has existed between the 
commerce and artistic 
productions of the two 
countries since the days 
of Edward VI. It might 
not occur to him that the 
Emperor Ivan IV..made 
overtures for thßhand of Queen Elizabeth and desired to enter 
into a treaty with her, and that the Queen, declining the 
position of Empress for herself, propo"ed in 1581 that the 
Emperor should marry Lady :\Iary Hastings, daughter of the 
Earl of Huntingdon. This episnde would h:JH had far- 
reaching effects but for the fact that Lady :!\J:Jry declined 
the Imperial hand, but from that time Queen Elizabdh and 
her successors tooh. a keen interest in the Czar of lluscr \ v, 
sent over various missions to his country, and by the hands 
of these missions sumptuous presents of siher ware. Notable 
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amongst th('
o missiel
s \\cn these cf 1571, 1581, 16c4 and 
1620. In consequence Russia contained, e
p'cially in the 
:\Iuseum in the Kremlin, but also in the Winter Palêce and at 
Gatchina, Li\adia, Peterhof, and in the Anitchkev Pd.lace, 
fine e
amples of English sih'er frem Tudor times dc\\nwards, 
as \\ell as specimens from all the imp< rtant countries of the 
Continent. A Tudor cup of 1557-8 is the earliest English 
piece and it is one of the so-called fcnt-shaped cups of which 
only about half a dozen are kno\\n to e
ist. :\kre wonderful 
perhaps are the five great vase-shaped wine bottles, nearly 
two feet high, called pilgrims' bottles, and mounted with 
chains; but there are also gourd-shaped cups, steeple cups, 
standing cups, flagons on high feet of unusual size, tankards, 
wine cisterns, salts, tumblers, jugs, candlesticks and dishes, 
all of rare beauty and remarkable value. Perhaps the most 
imposing are a pair of silver leopards with massive chains 
standing a yard high, intended to be placed on the top of t
e 
staircase On either side of the throne. 
All of the vast store of silver, unparalleled in its extent 
by that possessed in any other country, has been catalogued 
in admirable fashion in richly illustrated \'olumes, privately 
printed, and copies of these books, gifts frem the Emperor 
himself, are before the writer. 
Not nearly so well kIl(YWn, however, as the silver and very 
seldom inspected by any student is the famous collection of 
mezzotints of unequalled splendour. Acting under the 
wise advice of Charles, ninth Baron Cathcart, the English 
Ambassador to her Court, the Empress Catherine II. placed 
instructions in the eighteenth century with the principal 
print dealers of London that they should send her, as they 
were issued, their finest examples. The -commissions \\ere 
carried out, and in a series of solander boxes are the engravings 
still, or were ",hen I examined them, each with its own piece 
of greyish-blue tissue paper on \\hich was very faintly set off 
the outlines of the print,and in many instances with the original 
bills of the English print dealer, sho\\Îng the very m<:derate 
pricec; charged fC'r the prints in question. The bills, \\liich are 
numerous, have never been folded and are with each parcel. 
They are from Sayer, Doughty, Jones, Hodges, and others, 
and the prints start at 10S. {. 1ch and go on up to i5 and [ro 
apiece. In one special instance I remember noticing at the 
foot of one of Sayer's im"oices a memorandum apolcgising 
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for the fact that seven prints of the same subject had been 
sent, but adding that they were all proof!? in different stat.-:s, 
and that of three of the proofs Sa)'t'r was sending the only 
impressions that had been taken He therefore hoped that 
Her Imperial Majesty would consider he had done right in 
forwarding them! These wonderful prints had been so 
seldom shown to visitors and were so scrupulously tended 
that their velvety surface was in marvellous condition, 
and the chief worker-s in 
mezzotint were repre- 
sented in these boxes by 
their choicest examples, 
all with full margin, manv 
of them far exceeding iñ J 
merit even the famous 
examples in the Cheyles- 
more collection in the 
British Museum. Periodi- 
cally each, with its own bit 
of tissue paper, had been 
exposed to light and air 
and then returned to its 
shelter, and so, treated with 
the utmost discretion, the 
prints were in absolutely 
unequalled condition. 
Another branch of Eng- 
lish art which interested 
the Empress Catherine was 
that of horology, and to 
see the grandest examples 
of the art of the English 
watchmaker of the eigh- 
teenth century it was 
necessary to travel to the 
Winter Palace. I have had 
all the examples in my hands. There were no finer watches 
in Europe. The movements were all by the greatest English 
makers-Quare, Tompion, Graham, Wagstaff, Harrison, East, 
and others-and of the highest quality, while many of them 
were set with jewels of great value and adorned with chate- 
laines, pendants, and chains of equally rich ornamentation. 
Several were musical watches or repeaters, many with 
double and even triple cases, most of them with diamond 
thumb-pieces, and 
a great many set 
with emeralds and 
sapphires of sur- 
passing brilliance 
and glory. 
The Empress 
was also much in- 
terested in Eng- 
lish ceramics. the 
great service which 
she had made by 
Wedgwood, and 
which . was con- 
sidered of suffi- 
cient importance 
to warrant a book 
being written spe- 
cially about it, 
being of unusual 
value. This service 
was at Peterhof, 
and it fell to my lot 
to be the means- of 
its rediscovery in 
an underground 
pantry where it 
had been forgotten, 
given up for lost 
for nearly 100 
years. Over 700 
pieces still re- 
mained out of the 
thousand which 
comprised the ser- 
vice, and each piece was ornamented with views of English 
houses and landscapes, while many of the larger pieces had 
upon them many such views. 
These decorations, channingly executed in a dull mauve 
colour, illustrated the great houses of the English country- 
side, ruined castles, village churches, and especially re- 
markable buildings in London, a large proportion of which 
have now passed away. 
There were unique representations of London Bridge, 
Somerset House, Mile End Road, the Mall, Northumberland 
House, Alnwick, Appleby, Wardour, Holkham, Kirkham, 
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Fountains, York, Windsor Castle, Berkeley, Kew, Hampstead, 
Stanton Harcourt, and many other places which give in- 
fonnation how they looked in Wedgwood's time, and for 
which in many instances we have no other drawings for 
comparison. That great service was not, however, the only 
set I saw in Russia. There were at least four other important 
services of Wedgwood ware that I ins
cted, besides dinner 
serviçes of Chelsea and \Vorcester porcelain of the grandest 
quality, and shelves full 
of fine examples of Bristol, 
Bow, Chelsea, Swansea, 
Salopian, Derby and Nant- 
" garw ware, and one cup- 
board entirely full of the 
best examples of salt glaze. 
Amongst the Emperor's 
own personal collection of 
treasures I saw two fine 
examples of early English 
metal work and. rock cry- 
stal which by critics have 
been gi\"en to as remote a 
period as that of Anglo- 
Saxon times, one a cup, 
the other a sceptre or 
mace, and many other 
fine objects in rock crystal 
and silver or gold, the most 
notable of which was a 
cry
tal cup made to the 
order of Henry VIII. and 
sent out by his messenger 
to Anne of Cleves, and 
which in some mysterious 
manner had found its way 
to Russia. I also noticed 
some good English carvings in horn and in woodwork. One 
palace in Russia has always been known a's the English 
Palace, and in it there were many fine examples of English 
furniture, some of which Lord Malmesbury referred to, in his 
Letters. There ""ere some splendid oak tables of Elizabethan 
and Stuart work, and many choice examples of the work of 
Chippendale, Sheraton, Ince and Mayhew, and Hepplewhite, 
while in one of the southern palaces I saw a suite of Stuart 

urniture of unique 
Importance. 
Another room 
was entirely de- 
vJted to Chip- 
pendale's most ex- 
travagant Chinese 
style of furniture. 
four-post bedstead. 
table, chairs, cabi- 
net, stools and 
writing tables. 
The English pic- 
tures in Russia 
were in most in- 
stances the paint- 
ings which came 
from the fine Wal- 
pole collection at 
Houghton Hall 
and a few others. 
sold to the Em- 
press by Dr. Crich- 
ton. Am on gst 
them were import- 
ant works by Rey- 
nolds, a celebrated 
portrait of Crom- 
well by Walker, 
and fine paintings 
by Gainsborough, 
Lely, Dobson, and 
Kneller. In the 
Emperor's 0 w 11 
library at Tsarkoe 
Selo I saw many English books, first editions of some of the 
most notable of the eighteenth century writers. 
Colour prints made their appeal in Russia. There is no 
such set of Wheatley's Cries of London, no such group of 
Morland's Lætitia series, no such examples of Cosway co loured 
prints as in one solander box in the Winter Palace, and I have 
never handled colour prints of such glorious colour, or with 
such margins as those which the Empress Catherine had from 
London when they were being produced in their glory, and 
which ever since were retained for the delectation of the 
fa voured few and were kept in perfect order. 
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difference that makes. It ought to be impossible for any 
white man making a medal at all to model as badly as that, 
or, at any rate, for his friends t9 allow him to issue such im- 
possibly -bad material. And the curious thing is that this 
debased standard is found throughout the whole series, even 
where the subject lends itself to reasonable treatment. 
For instance, there is a medal to commemorate the martial 
ability of the Crown Prince, who is compared to Hercules. 
That, of course, is purely conventional. It is exceedingly 
unlikely that any Royalty of the modern sort should have 
the highly specialised capacity required of a great General; 
and the weak profile of the young man (accurately given but 
rather more startling than life) would at once put an end 
to any such claim. 
one the less, there is nothing unusual 
or absurd in these conventions. 
There is one exception to all this. It is the medal (the 
10th of this series) which commemorates the Gennan advance 
on Paris, struck in the first days of the war when foreign 
conquest was admittedly the Gennan aim. It bears the 
legend .. To Paris, 1914," upon the one side, with a naked 
figure upon a horse holding what I think is a torch in the 
left hand: upon the other side is t
e face of the :;blest of the 
Gennan Generals, Von Kluck. It IS not a good pIece of work. 
but it is normal and tolerable. 
Mr. Hill suggests that this med
1 may 
a."e been wit
- 
drawn. It is obviously inconvement, pohtically, that It 
should remain in circulation after the Marne. He tells us 
that it has, at any rate, proved difficult to obtain i!l neutral 
countries. That is a pity, for it is much the least dIsgraceful 
of the series. Its author is a certain A. Löwental ; and perhaps 
the Gennan authorities (who carefully collect all foreign 
and the Reichstag or the Alley of Victory-the last of which criticism, and before whose eyes this humblt; notice w
1l pass) 
is much worse than the old \\"estminster Aquarium. There will give him orders for further work dunng such mterval 
is a still more startling contrast between the early nineteenth as may remain between the present time and the moment 
century centre of Munich and the modern quarters öf that when Gennan medals upon the war will no longer appear. 
town. One could give innumerable instances. Upon the evidence of this pamphlet, at least, this A. Löwental 
Why is it? Without trying to answer this question I will would seem to be the only man capable of reaching in the art 
digress for a moment upon the tenn of all this. TIIings of the medallist the level reached in, say, English prose, by 
cannot go on getting worse indefinitely. A lower stage of the sober announcements of our Post Office. 
national art than that which these medals show has never been There are those who think that bad art is a proof of national 
reached and cannot, I think, be reached. greatness. They may increase their admiration of Prussia 
I have read, especially in the English Press, many denuncia- by studying her medals. 
tions of the immorality of those who could issue a medal to - . Replicas of the Lusitania medal can be obtained from the 
commemorate the sinking of the Lusitania. I have never quite Souvenir Medal Committee, 32 Duke Street, Manchest
r Square. 
agreed with these criticisms. If the religion or philosophy the proceeds being given to St. Dunstan's Hostel for the Bhnd. 


German 


War Medals: 


T HERE has been published by 
Iessrs. Longmans, 
Green and Co. a notice of the Ccmmemcrative 
Medals struck in Germany during the course of 
the war. It is written by :Mr. G. F. Hill, the 
Keeper of the Department of Coins and Medals 
in the British Museum. It is amply illustrated by photo- 
graphs of the casts exhibited in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in South Kensington. It costs sixpence and is, for 
the quiet student of history, the best sixpenn'orth.I have ever 
come across. 
Nothing is more difficult than to draw attention to the bad. 
\\fien it is positively comic one can stir the reader to attention. 
So one can when it is in some way morally abominable. But 
mere badness in art, mere evidence of incapacity, is a very 
difficult thing to emphasise and to present. Turning over 
these few pages (there are 32 of them) and considering by what 
a vast distance the graphic power of the Gerni.an has declined 
in modern times, I have wondered whether it was possible so 
to put the thing in print that I could translate my emotions 
to my reader. Perhaps I shall fail, but there is a parallel 
that will help me. Read these two passages consecutively: 


" When she discovered he would not return 
She ceased to hope for him, and went about 
Her household business sho
 ing no concern, 
Although she felt acutely." 
Having read this, peruse the following: 
But thou, not poppy nor mandragora 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 
Can woo thy soul again to that sweet sleep 
Which thou owedst yesterday. 


Both these passages are in heroic unrhymed English iambic 
pentameters. The first is exceedingly bad; the second is 
exceedingly good. If you were told that the writer of the 
second had; after some changes in his morals and way of 
living, come to be capable of writing the first you would 
rightly decide that he had become degraded. 
Now modern Gennany, inspired by Prussia, has declined 
just as far in the matter of plastic art from the oldest and 
highest Gennan standards as the distance between the first 
and second of these quotations. Even under the tremendous 
'stress of this war it can only. produce this amazing collectio.n 
of medals. That is the .real mterest of the pamphlet; that IS 
the real lesson it conveys. 
Why is it? Something of the sort was to be expected, 
perhaps. by anyone who had seen the building and sculpture 
of modem Gennany-that is of the GennaI
' which g!ew 
more and more degraded in the last fifty years. There IS a 
contrast of the same sort between the Old Palace in Berlin 
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The Sinking of the LlIJÌ!allia. 


By 


Hilaire 


Belloc 


of society permits it to acclaim the sinking of a passenger 
ship and the murder of women, children, and neutral civilians, 
without warning as an act of war, the acclamation "ill take 
many fonns, and evil though its motive is might take the 
fonn of fine art. The excesses of the French Revolution 
were undoubtedly immoral and even grGssly immoral; but 
they produced a great deal of magnificent rhetoric and a few 
bits of really good nrse. What is remarkable in these 
Gennan efforts is not the perversion of their mctive-we 
are all familiar with that, and we all e:>..pect it-it is their 
inability to create anything above. the ,'ery IGwest level 
which, one imagines, plastic art could touch. One feels that 
the modem Gennan might have the noblest motives and yet 
be equally inept. This famous Lusitania medal* was, of 
course, intended by Götz, its author, for nothing more than 
propaganda. It was an error to say, as many said, that it 
was an official commemoration. But J do not see what 
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On the reverse is "Young Siegfried" attacking a chimera-like 
monster with four heads--Bear for Russia, Unicorn for England, 
Lion for Belgium, and Cock for France. 
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Life and Letters _ fij; J C. S
 


.ì\f erry England 
}1 
 NGUSHMEN faidy well ;nfonned abont modern 
history frequently show a deplo
ble lack of 
curiosity about what England was lIke before the 
Guilds were broken up, the sheep ate. 
p the fiel<;1s, 
the new learning and the new sceptICIsm came m, 
and Henry VII I. and Thomas Cromwell had been forced by 
their exquisite relifiious, consciences to batter down the Abbeys 
and" sequestrate' theIr lands. And even those who do study 
the Middle Ages have concentrat
d too la!gcly on (first) 
their constitutional and (later) theIr economIC hIstory. 'J!1e 
Social Life Ì1
 Britain from the Conquest to the Refo1"1natlOll 
(Cambridge Press, 15s.) with which Mr. G. G. Coulton has 
followed up his Mediæval Games, is, there.fore, doubly to 
e 
welcJmd. It is a wJrk tInt has all the merIts of the academIC 
and none of the faults. 
* * * * * * 
It opens as such a book should open, with passages on 
Land and Folk. The best of them are taken from Trevisa's 
fourteenth-century translation of the work Higd
n's Latin 
Polychronism. He gives what he deems the most Important 
facts ab:mt the three Kingdoms: their climates, characters, 
manners and man'els. He has a partiality for the men of 
the South, the northerners being harder and talking, also, 
in a most uncouth way "that we southerne men may that 
longage unnethe understonde:' His passages on Scotland 
(which he describes as full of " m0yst rivers ") is delightful. 
The Scots" love nyghe as well death as thraldome," but: 
Though the men herre semely ynough of fygure and shape, 
and fayre of face generally by kind, yet theyre owne scotlyshe 
clothynge dyes fygure them full moche. . . . And, bycause 
of medlyng with englishe men, many of them have changed 
the olde maners of scottes in to better maners for the more 
parte, but the wylde scottes and Iryshe accounte greate 
worshyppe to folowe theyre fore fathers in clothynge, in tonge, 
and in lyvynge, and in other maner doynge. 
fhey repute." he concludes, "no man, of what nation, 
blondde, or puiss:mce so e"er he be, to be hardy and valiant 
but themselfe." The Irish he found given to idleness and 
evil manners; tlll'y paid no tithes and, though chaste, were 
drunken and unreliable; but "good men among them 
(theis there beeth but fei,'e) beeth goode at the best." Our 
11\\'n praise') of England may be set against the more detached 
observations of foreign ,'isitors. 1\Ir. Coulton gives most 
interesting extracts from an Italian account of the end of the 
fifteenth century. The Italian essay said: 
The English are great lovers of themselves, and of everything 
belonging to them; they think that there are no other men 
than thenu;elves, and no other world but England; and 
whenever they see a handsome foreigner, they say that" he 
looks like an Englishman," and that" it is a great pity that 
he should not be an Englishman "; and when they partake 
of any delicacy with a foreigner, they ask him, .. whether 
such a thing is made in his country. . They think that 
no greater honour can be conferred, or received, than to 
invite others to eat with them, or to be invited themselves; 
and they would sooner give five or six ducats to provide an 
entertainment for a persoQ than a groat to assist him in any 
distress. 
One would like to quote the whole of this description. Amongst 
the Venetian's ohiter dicta are "They generally hate their 
present, and extol their dead sovereigns"; "The people are 
heU in little more esteem than if they were slaves," and" If 
the King should propose to change 
ny old-established mle, 
it w.:mld seem to every Englishman as if his life were taken 
from him." 
* * * * * * 
1\Ir. Coulton classifies his extracts in sixteen sections, 
coverinl{ the whole range of social life. If you want to find 
what the Mddle A'5es thought about art or architecture you 
will find all the documents together. This is very convenient 
for reference; but the reviewer cannot be systematic with so 
large a subject, and one can only dip in here and there for 
ch'lfacteristic and human things. The novice in such records 
will find all the colour and robustness he expects. He will 
dlso probably find far more commonsense than he expects, 
if he has shared the common unimaginative habit of con- 
ceiving the Middle Ages as inhabitated by grossly super- 
stitious people inferior to ourselves in intellect as well as in 
knowledge and lacking, altogether lad.ing in the finer feelings. 
Frequently when we smile at the "naivete" of a mediæval 
writer we smile not because he is wrong, but because he has 
put the bones of the tmth more baldly than we should do, 
or because he is discovering things that we, being later, take 


for granted. It would not be easy for a modern writer to 
compose an essay 011 "The Father" with sentences like: 
The fader is dyligent and besy, and lovyth kindely his chylde, 
in so moche that he sparyth his owne mete to fede his 
chyldren. . . . The more the chvlde is like to the fader, the 
better the father Joveth hym. The fader is ashamed, if he 
here any foule thing told by his chyldren. The father's herte 
is sore greved if his chyldren rebel agenst him. 
At the same time we should not fail to observe that no general- 
isations could be sounder and that a great many modern 
discussions on politics, education and 'domestic life entirely 
lose sight of them. :\luch the same simplicity may be observed 
in the tribute (if that is the word) to what l\Ir. Coulton tenns 
" A familiar beast to man " : 
The flee is a lyttell worme, and greveth men mooste; and 
scapeth and vOldeth peril with lepynge and not with reunynge, 
and wexeth slowe and fayleth in colde tyme, and in somer 
tyme it wexeth quiver and swyft: and spareth not kynges. 
There are all sorts of other things to be told about the flea: 
its measurements, phrenology, sub-species (if any). nervous 
system, etc. But the most important ànd-I may say in a 
strictIy etymological way-s'llient things are here. And 
this scientific terseness and directness may well be connected 
with the general mediæval habit of mind, with the mediæval 
directness and bluntness of speech, with a stable order of 
society, a clean-cut code of morals, and an accepted religion. 
* * * * * * 


I think that even some who fully appreciate what the 
Middle Ages did in architecture will be surprised to find a 
mediæval writer consciously talking, at Lincoln Cathedral, 
of "those slender columns which stand around the great 
piers, even as a hey of maidens stand marshalled for a dance" ; 
for it is commonly assumed that the mediævals were a sort 
oi mechanical barbarians who built greatly like insects and 
without knowing what they were doing. Their manners, in 
some regards, were rough. It is not now necessary on the 
pbying fields of Eton to keep " prepositors in the feld when 
they play, for fyghtyng, rent clothps, blew eyes, or siche 
like"; still less, I tmst, "for yll-kept hedys." But there 
are places where their roughness was a grpat ,irtue. If, in our 
time, a man sells bad food we fine him ten pounds; if he 5ells 
a very great deal of bad food we make him a lord. The 
Government might well take a tip from proceedings of 13 6 4 
and 1365. John Penrose, who sold red \\ine" unsound and 
unwholesome for man, in deceit of the common people, and 
in contempt of our Lord the King, and to the shameful 
disgrace of the,)fficers of the City; to the grievous damage 
of the 'Commonalty," etc., was compelled to drink a draught 
of his poison, " and the remainder shall then be poured on the 
head of the same John." John Russell!ò who at Billyngesgate 
exposed for sale thirty-seven pigeons, "putrid, rotten, 
stinking, and abominable to the human race,'" was put in 
the pillory whilst the pigeons were burnt under his nose. 
* * * * * * 
This is the sort of book that schoolboys should be given as 
s:>on as they have learnt the skeleton of English history. 
They may be told any amount about, for e
ample, the stmgg:le 
between the English and Nonnan tongues; but they will 
never properly rCl.lise it until they see original passages like: 
Children in scole, agenst the usage and manere of aile othere 
nacionns, beeth compelled for to leve thire owne langage, 
and for to construe thir lessonns and there thynges in 
Frensche, and so they haveth seth the Normans come fust 
in to Engelond. Also gentil men children beeth i"laugh 
to speke Frensche from the tyme that they beeth i-rokked 
in their cradel an kunneth speke and playe with a childe's 
broche; and uplondisshe men wil likne thym self to gentil 
men, and fondeth with greet besynesse for to speke Frensche, 
for to be i-tolde of. 
That may be said of hundreds of other truths which these 
documents vitalise. It may be s'lid of the greatest and most 
moving truth of all, our continuity: the permanence of the 
land, the long succession of eyes that have looked on it and 
wondered and fallen to dust. Five hundred years ago, an 
Englishman wrote of " Stonhenge by sides Salisbury" : 
There beeth l7ete stones and wonder huge, and beeth arered 
an high as h1t were gates i-sette upon other gates; notheles 
hit is nought clereliche i-knowe nother perceyved how and 
wherfore they beeth so arered and so wonderlicche i-honged. 
We, at least, who have stood by Stonehenge in the twilight 
and looked at those great slabs against the sky, as it were 
gates set upon other gates, those words move and stir more 
than all the records of battle and pageant that ever were. 
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B ' oinudenc book [ "p n
d in th Tuu. tr,tin told me the 
torv 
)[ I I Ian! ) d pondent h ugh Ò 'nln/! that he thought him elf 
hel :uel II III the cinun t,mc of his Iif
" He elt'n found a 
11,"11<' for hi'" c. nd,twn .. I'm b et" he thought, nMnv another is 
thmkIllR dolefull} dt tlus minutL For nothing had uer gonf' right 
\\Ith hlln He had had. . nn luck. F,lte a[w _emed agaln
t him. 
.. He \I,l
 thL Ill'",t. ')ll lentlnu
 >rkLr m thp othc but other clerks had 
I",'n plomoted 0' er hi h
.l(1. fhe mana""r <1..' al\la\ s finding fault with 
It,m for being c') sIo\l Perhaps he Q s[o\,' he thought, 
Pdrt of the comcidence \IdS that I had been thmking that \ en- afternoon 
"I thr man\ Llesen ing people \I ho mean well and tn well but ne"er .. do 
\\cll,' dnd I had been reflectmg an,un \lhv it wa" '\\'hat blocks them> 
\\'hat kee\J
 them In the dismdl groove of unsuc..b
' It IS sO easv to 
bldm. thew .) tempting to feel dlSddlll for them, but Heaven forgivf' n:e 
If I do' 1 hd\ long kncJ\\n that the di...tance beh,een succr ,In life. a
 
I'eop[e .ill It, and failure, IS no great gulf. 'ha\e long been d\\dre that 
'IlCce ; dnd f,ulure ar... ne,lf n...ighbour-;, thdt ma\' dt any moment merge 
. It one into the other for oniy . 
/JIW parlll JIIS do III IT I'"",d dIVIde 
. t an
 rate, up to fifh or fiftv,fiH: years old 
I turned the pal! suc i, often .1 matter of turning a page- -and 
n ILl on, The Ur;rSl ,fu[ cler:t \las not happy even at home. .. Emily 
\\.lSd gond "Ife III man\ \1.1\; but she \la SO abominably careles<; dbout 
\ ital details. Of course he \la , for,.J fe\l \lomen, relati\ eÌ\', have 
had the help of the right eduution \ et .. She could not realise the 
importance of method and accuraC\ either III house"ork or cooking 
It takes sL\'er.ll generations of "i e forbears to breed accuracy and method 
Into us, and if Wp are not born \lith a necessal) qualitv we'mu..t acquire 
it. of fail. 'He was al\\a\ ; being forced to rempnstrate "ith her, but 
h... ne...er impro\ cd -\nd all these \\orrie!'. seemed to be steadily accu- 
1Il\l[dtin
 He had ne\er a moment now that was not filled bv the necessity 
.0 lOJnh'r ,,,me ne" difficulh" I shut the book.* and seemed to see 
th.it man dnd his \\Ife 
inking into the slough of despond deeper. a
 the 
h.ibit of nOfi'SUCCe grew upon them da\ by da" 
\. ;. one kno\l
 people hke that. The -..-oman \\ho 
ltS basking by the 
-..-hen she fe Is that she should not. dnd sa
 - " I suppose 1 mu
t be 
c:t'tting re,!([v' hut is till tho-fl' half ,Ill hour later' and then s \ s more 
,"eakl
, ., I a'l h [.ite I" 
 et do not stir. l'he minute... tick by, 
Jntil pre enth' she sa\ ;, " , don't kno\l that it',> \'erV In'portant. . . 
It.... ") late no\\ -it -..-ouldn't he much goo,l going nO\l, \\oulò It? I 
,hdn't bp the only one not ther.. It's so ldte no"- I don't think 
III f". "ould \ ou > It \\ ')ll t md tter for once I And in a fe" 
',,1'''' that" onc. become... e\en' time 
rhl Illdn, 1.)0 "ho hardh e' el keeps .m appointment punLÍua[h, 
nd mi es man\' .1 clranc. of f
tting on a little, ,,"uph' because ne\ er, even 
.\ cCldent dOl, he arn\'e dn\ \I here fi\ e minutes earh, -\nd the other 
kind cf nlan. \\ho belie\ , III dOIll
 'no more \\ork than vou're paid for,' 
"nd not th.it much If P cib' nd th'Telùre IS seldom long in emplo
 
I he n 
n, t . \\ h,.1 bl me In- lilt n,on- or hi!'. chooling, or lu
 
tart in life, 
ur Ills non- uc c'
' \\ h . bl,w n.thing and < \ eIY-bodv but him,>ell. 
HL "en forbid th.it r ...llOuld he rning,.,no h folk ur boastmg -s one that 
putteth hi armour off be . the fieht \\on I\hat 1 III really tning 
t" dn I" tn indi, ate a m ,de dnd a pia. of help 


. 


. 


. 
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J I... \ en da
 I opeueLl th.it book I h. been \ i
iting ,uch " pla..e, 
It is r.ire, ,md I thlllk unique' it. ..isl a place of busine-s, and is not 
lun .1.. 3. place of philanthrop
 gml' .. but it j philanthropic in its busines- 
\I hich is to help the unsucc sfuI and only partly SUC( sful to learn ho\\ 
to help th,em,>ehe
 1 had "Isited the Pelmal' IJ/sl-tl/lle, that is, I had tested 
the n'en dnd th,' method
 there, I had <;atisfied m}l
elf that the men arc 
,wIther IInpracticd[ \lsionaries nor ad\erhsing charlatans; , had \enfied 
the te
timomals \\hich the} publich and the names of "ell-kno\\n people 
,II Hong their client... I inquired into the methods they use in a way 
\I hlch only one \\ ho . hlm"elf a teacher could do I procured and hay, 
,.,tuched the books the" if';ue tv their chent
; I e'\.amined the quenes they 
put the :hedules the' \\ork b, and the degree- of individual effort they 
r...quire to be put forth I \\ent there rather 
cepticaL I went away rather 
I nthusia,>tic -\ud bl 'dUSt the more I think ahout it the more I feel that 
.. Pelmamsm" IS the nam. of .mething much reqUIred by m
riads 
..I people to,dav I am "ritlng the pag "Pelmamsm b no fake, no 
Llodge no knack, f temporarv mflul'nc ,nh ..nd ,t is not for the fe-..- 
dlone. It IS not for the relati\eh' fe \lho X.lture ha
 endo"ed \lith the 
. J('r< ful qualiti , "ho c{nnot help' getting on." and who get on earl
 
helause the many do not compete \11th them it is for the manv "hom 
'"tuTe haß endo\\ed \\ith .111 quahhE. for 'u , except the lll
hnctive 
kno\\ledge of how to use theJ.1 aptly There is no m\'sten' about Pclman- 
i
m except that It i
 not ladled out to all and sund". and I... kept a .1 
-( 'ret for thG
e -..-ho "ish to ha"e it, thoce -..-ho "ill \lork " "ell 
<<<; p"y I thought tho training might be mere mnemonil' or artificial 
memorizing onh . I thought that the de"elopment of \ÜII-po\\CT might be 
done by h
 pnoti 
ugR" stiun. perhaps but no su
pÎLion which' harhoured 
\\as justified b,- m, mquirie- . \fching " , think the, "er" E"er) 
f..lcihh for thorough IllH ,tigatlOn ",,
 pla
ed at m\ dispel'al b, 
\Ir \\. J Fnn r. the Founder f the Institutc 
I am m
 elf traineLl xp
 ienLed t lher, and kno\\ the dra\\back.. of 
':hoolc. I knm\ the i.Lult of th
 cia , 
\ .tem: how if the cla
 or form 
be large the teacl\Lr mL IE .ture rather than te, :h; and how if the cld

 
be small, e\ en, it 'still too larg for the m. st effective t -ching ,
 done 
__hen the tutor ha one pupil and onlv OJ;) , in to ching, the effectual 
thing I
 to help Lach lame dog 0 er hi
 0\\ n parhcular stIle, and that is 
"..at cIa .,teachin" can seldom do '
J kno' that if the pupIl does not 
\I,<h tù learn. he \I III not lE'am. thf'ugh v'm tea h at him e er' ) brillia.ntl
 
dnd a
 ldouslv -\nd thprefor
 I kno" that mo,>t of the defect "luch 
adul", db-o\ er In tl IT';e', I.\
 ar
 defer.> "luch LÀnnot be remo\ ed from 
thE' a"erage p r
on while 
 bov or a girl at -chool, I also kno\l that th. 
i .tru t" In T(" I f om an. thd i nothmg likt' ,,' , lluablt' .... th edu 
11 I \ . >n. n for cm....
lt 


D 


[herefure ,t dehghted 11\. tu dl' UH'r th tll P \. )rl 
along line "hich at a hundred publi. m 
ting
 on edlll -IUun I h.i\ 
ventured to la
 do." n. Pia' ; for lecturing. C 'hin/!" ,md preparing 
p' 'pIe for e'o.!IPmahons are "aluable, and nMn\" .ire plan; in \I hleh 
the tuition goe on b\'post, beh\een tutor and karner, and "hen the learner 
!s m earnest the effect is s';lre 
o be 15'000, But thl 1 not a plan' for thu,," 
lmpartmf., general or e
ammahonal Information. it L,I place for indicating 
how to learn, ho\\ to Il\e and learn and ho\\ to learn and Ihl. Here an, 
\
illing. earnest .Ipphcant may get just the books, pdpers, hints, sugge 
trans, ad\ ice. and" leo,up" \\hich he needs for him
elf. But he mu,t w 
them faithfully and assiduousl
 ' if he does not, his fee is returned with < 
polite notE' indicating that he has not sho\\n himself suitable---thal i- 
\\orthv of the help which 
he s
stem c.m gi\e Compulsorv continuati\ 
educahon has not heen tned m rngl.ind vet, and one Cdnnot saY ho" 11 
\lill work out; but \oluntar} continuati",; education 'elf-education- 
"ith ai
 fro
n cCiunsellors and guides, philosophers dnd friends, has a greal 
future m thIs country, 1 am sure. Even }'ear the numher of ddults "ho 
discover that it "ill b(' "orth "hile to go on getting "ducated incred e 
:\Iost people lea"e school too e.irly to be .Ihle to kno" "hile at schaul 
"hat education is for; th.it knowledge eldom com. , to anvbod, earlier 
than the age of pubert\', and most )ouJlg people lea\e chool before that 
age, The fact IS that the schools an do little to incite a habit of con, 
tinuative education, except in the naturally gifted few, \I hat the school
 
do IS teach bo\ s and girls .. hm
 to use their mental Imi\ e.. and fork
 

o to speak, the appehte for the meal come Idter. if at .III. 
Life is the real school, therefort', it i'ò also the sterne..t schoolll'a
ter . hO\l 
it raps our knuckles when \\e blunder, ho\\ it lashes us "ith hot shamp 
 hen 
"e. fall' To me the saddest street sight- -\lorse than some accident 
"hlch may end ?r pre"ent }ears of life not "orth the li"ing is the broken 
do" n, elderlv fallure of a man who comes faltering dlong, He has had hi,., 
chance, his time, his lifetime almost, and he has not kno\l n, nor cared to 
learn ho" to knm\, hO\l to use them; and no chance no" comc; hi,., 
"a\' There arc people "ho behe\'e in one life onl\" there are happ,er 
people "ho behe\e In another both kinds of people uu
ht ,.,urely to 
make a nluch of this pre,>ent life as the v ma\. Both ought to educat(' 
then se[n -the ,?ne he U" this life n \ be the only sphere, and the 
other becausl tlus hfe may b. the probation for another. Living i" 
.. a ,>erious art," and \\e ne d to be .irtists in li\ing we ouoht to master 
the crets of livmg, and ob\ioush- 
" should begin to do so prett
 
young, "h,le the door st.!nds open. "\ et ho" many of us fall! 


All lIfe 10 lea,.,;,.
 /10 
411d d,e ill 
 /Urill 
-Ir IIl/d liS 10 lh,' n 


I I 'e, 
tile elo m 
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Fo
 fe\\ of u,; .'ontinue our education rlJu
h. <1J\' by da\ 
Suddenly, at Slxt
 or so, the man "ho h.! neglected to u"e thE' choo' 
of hfe "hlle he could disco\er" th,.t he ha.. f.iiled, He disco\ers it" too 
latt ' JS he sa\ c hi chanc .Ire ,III gone H., ma\' tn to comfort 
h,m'elf b\ talking of his" bdd luck," or th8 po'ople "ho "er... dlwa}s 
.. "gdinst him" and he JPa, belittle" ha t other<; h,l\" ,.,ucce

fully done 
uut it b poor comfort. Indolence, fe<'blenb
 indetermination follie
 
,icc<" blindm to chance.. .Ire much ,Ilik(' III th...ir ('Hech. dnd e...en: 
l'ffed had a . {use 
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Pelma"'. m IS not for the self-
dt'shcd: nor tor the e.i,.,ih ;.itislied 
content \lith any "ay of life, no matter how narro\l and poor, nor fo; 
the sluggard, too inert; 
or the laggard. too idle. It is di<;ciphne and 
man\ a chent has found It to be just the training he needed It is .l 
means ,)f eno:rgizing, and energ} is t
e n
,,:
ter-force of e\erything. I du 
not beheve m conchlsl"e natural dl'òablhtv except "hen it is due to 
mcurabh bad health; I do not belie\e that up to the age .)f hfh and 
more It I
 ever too I
te to mend: 'am sure that mental effort prolong'" 
,Illd fOTtlfies bodily hfe I have seen < ) many men fall whom everybod\ 
expected to 
ucceed, and a man\' sucleed in spIte of apparent caus" 
and excuse for failure. that I ha\'e no faith in -..-hat '''' called de,.,tinv or 
fate I ha" en manv men go dull \\ith the monotony, along ome 
grom... \\ith high \lalls to it \\ho hemg aftf'r"ards kick"ed out of the 
gran"e. ..0 to speak, by ornething "hich ed a ,.,troke oi ill chance 
hav
 begun to get on, directl\' the, \\ere nut. f thdt groov One can't 
jump out of it all at once, a... a rule ,.,uc seldom come .Ill at oncE' 
"ithout preparation for 1Í. but nut of the grom e noner or later, that 
man "III chm b \I ho studle ho" to tn 
The clerk who does not .. get on: the. ale
man, the rommercial 
traveller, the shopkeeper "ho doc not sell succes full\, the underling, 
" the mo,>t conscientious "orker In the ofhce," \lho i c , ne\erthe[e" too 

Im\, the teacher not succe...sful in a peculiarly difficult \ocation; the 
\\ould-be. "riter wh,? al\\a\
 get
 his manuscript (it should b. h pescript) 
back - am th, 
ohCltor" ho Imght as "ell be hi
 m, n clE'rk, the doctor 
\\ h" \ .!inJ
 "arts for patients the bnefle

 man at the Bar the curate 
ne
er offl'red a b
nefice' and man\ dnother would find the discipline 
I{Uldanc dnd trammg of Pelmall,slI help them on "'hen peau' come 
,olin ompetitlon in lil<- \\111 be 11I1l..r th.in e\('r, lor n\l'n "III return 
from the gr"\t tl'rn t"ni\..l IÍ\' ot tll \\.Ir \lith qU.ilih' tions de\eloped 
that th, 1-, did .not pr \.iousl\' kno" th \. po J: I h,l\ pd d mo"t 
of .I hfe"hme m tr} mg to help on the ( III, ' of education but I am glad 
to "a,. that I shall not hay to run the g luntlet of the sterner ( ,mI 'tition 
to come. I suspected Pelmana J' when it b(. III to be hard of, I thought 
1Í quacken, with self,sati Iaction and' .:mit\, I suppo. d that I needed 
nothing of the kind '\0\\' "ish I had t.!k
n it up when I hE'lrd of It 
fir..t. It 
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Position of the Landowner: 


By Sir H. Matthews 


.. 


" IV her.: 11It'1l 01 grl'a1 'ii:ealth do stoop to husbandry it multipl'ieth 
riches exceedingly. "-BACO'ì:. 
H OW little d
 the cro\;\ds that throng the 
streets of our towns and cities realise their 
indebtedness to the landowners of this country. 
Even to-day, although the home prcduction 
of food. which was made possible by the 
,;acrifices of this class, has stood between these crowds 
and shameful humiliation, how many are aware of 
what they owe to the senior partner in the busines<.; 
of agriculture? Had it not been for Coke of Norfolk. 
Lord Townshend, the Earls and Dukes of Bedford, Lawes and 
Gilbertand scores of others,whosefar-sightedness and practical 
energy were devoted to improving their estates, and to in- 
crea<;ing prodU(
tionfrom the land, we must have sued for peace 
\\ ith our enemies. The brilliant example set by these pioneers 
\hLS generally followed by the rank and file of O\\o'Tlers, until 
the amount expended in buildings, drainage, fences, and roads, 
,ílggregated hundreds of millions sterling. Of course their 
object was primarily to increase the value of their property, but 
incidentallv they made our agriculture what it is-as good as 
.LIlY, and better than that of almost any oth('r country in the 
world. They and their descendants reaped the benefit of en- 
hancedincomes, and a flourishing tenantry for many years, but 
of course \\ith certain exceptions-always putting back into 
the property in the shape of new equipment and renewals, 
.\ large percentage of their income. 
In the late 'seventies, however, the severe agricultural 
depression began, accentuated by the calamitous year of 
18 79, with its ruined harvests. Tenants felt the full effects 
of this first, because the heavy drop in the price of all their 
produce---except milk-lessened their returns much faster 
than their outgoings could be reduced. They went bankrupt, 

r retired from farming, in scores of thousands in a wry few 
years, and then owners had to bear the bnmt of it. Farms 
,\'ere left vacant in a deplorable condition, and capital had to 
be found to work them; while such tenants as remained were 
only induced to do so by huge reductions in rent. :\Iore 
building"" or e:JI.pensive alterations, were demanded to equip 
tho m for dairying (the one branch of farming not swamped 
by dumped farm produce), heavy outlay for laying dO\\n land 
to grass, and for the consequent fencing was incurred, and 
such repairs as had been done by tenants were taken over by 
owners, whereas mortgages, settlement charges, and similar 
outgoings, remained at their old levels, while taxation, and 
c<;pecially death duties, were heavily increased. 
The result has been that O\\o'Tlers with incomes derived 
from other sources kept up their estates in the old way, and 
poured money into them \\ ithout getting any return. Scores 
of properties showed no net income whatever, and the great 
majority have done no more than give from 1
 to 2 per cent. 
on outlay for recent equipment. Others less fortunatel\" 
placed sold their estates at greatly depreciated rates to wealthy 
business men, many of whom bought for sporting purposes, 
and devoted the land to game. Others still let their houses 
if they could, or shut them up if they could not, and 
turned their attention to more profi
able businesses. 
In previous articles it has so chanced that the topics dedlt 
with mainly concerned the tenants, but the senior partner, as 
I venture to call him, deserves more attention than he has 
yet received, The landlord (it is the agricultural owner 
that is referred to throughout this article, not the town land- 
lord) occupies a position in this country which i<; not gmerally 
understood. He is very 
eldom the mere, r('nt-receiver, 


enacting homage from trembling tenants, as pictured by 
certain political papers. Looked at in an economic sense he 
happens to be a capitalist, owning stock in the shape of land. 
Other smaller capitalists wishing to become food producers 
offer him a certain percentage per annùm for the use of a 
definite portion of his stock, in order that they may be enabled 
to use their own capital to the best advantage. If they 
cannot find an owner willing to lend them such stock, their 
only alternative, if they persist in their desire to produce 
food, is to purchase land themselves. The principal difference 
between the owner of land stock and other capitalists is that 
the fonner is usually prepared to accept a much smaller return 
on his capital than are other owners of wealth. That is the real 
relation between agricultural landlords and tenants. Arising 
out of the greater intimacy between them than is possible 
b 'tween urban owners and tenants, a feeling of friendship 
has generally grown, which has developed into a paternal 
interest on the one hand, and too great a tendency to look 
for help on the other; unfortunatdv this paternal interest 
has been carried so far that a certain type of tenant has 
come to look upon what are in fact only acts of generosity 
as their right. This \\ill be referred to later. 
It is peculiarly difficult for the general public to know 
anything about o\\ners collectively. They are not known as 
such in official reports, or books of reference; even the Census 
Returns which make such searching investigations into our 
private affairs, ând label us into groups, ignore owners 
of land as a class. The Income Tax Office knows more of him 
than anyone else, but this knowledge is not used to benefit 
the landowner, or for the gratification of public curiosity. If 
we are to believe socialist speakers and writers, or the politi- 
cian who is out for urban votes, a personality will be conjured 
up which is as much unlike the àverage as it is possible t(l 
conceive. If on the other hand we look for any statement 
by owners as to any part they have taken, or are taking now, 
in the industry of agricufture, we find little to guide us. With 
very few exceptions (mention must be made of the Duke of 
Bedford s book. .4 Great Agriwlt1tral Estate) agricultural 
landlords have just carried on, regardless of financial results, 
and have treated political mud-thrO\\Ìng with silence. 
It would be almost impossible to form any association of 
owners which could represent mo"t of the land of England, 
becausp they are so frequently not individuals at all. Thus 
the County Councils collectively are believed to be the largest 
owners in the country. Municipal authorities, Vrban District 
Councils, Colleges, Ho!>pitals, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
Insurance Companies, Building Societies, and various charities 
all own large areas of land, and the Crown itself is not quite d 
small owner. These soulless landholder!> make it still more 
difficult to describe owners as a group. 
An interesting point in this connection is that these absentee 
I.mdlords, who are mere rent-receivers, have no votes, as' 
owners, and consequently a very large area of land is actually 
disfranchised. The" Land T.l'xers " are fond of saying that 
most of the land of this country belongs to a very small number 
of individuals. No figures are quoted here because the 
numbers vary according to the taste of the speaker or writer, 
but if it is true the peers will account for a large proportion 
of this land. But they too hd\'e no \'otes. Some owners 
have inherited properties so far apart that it i
 physically 
impos",ible for them to record their \'otes for some portion 
of them. Taken altogether,it is evident that a very large area 
of the country is disfranchised, 
o far a... the owners' votes are 
concenwd Ìn every c-onstituency owners, e\ ('n if a homo- 
genl"ous hodv, arc ,,0 fe\\ that they do IlÐt hold the balance 01 
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-pO\\er, and are so . ttered that the value of their yotes is lost. 
As a voting pO\\er, therpfore, they are a negligible quantity. 
The. cannot concentrate, because their properties and con- 
SLqUCntly their \ otes are fixed. 
We might learn an interesting bit of English history by 
reading the Duke of Bedford s book, which tells of that fertile 
tract of land situated chiefly in Bedfordshire, and partly in 
the adjoining counties. The fascinating stories of Hereward 
the Wake comprise all that most of us know of that district, 
and lovers of h,.ingsley may regret the loss of romance which 
vanished with the \\ aters and desolation of this "rea; but the 
Earls and Dukes of Bedford did more for England by driving 
-off the water, and reclaiming-no. not reclaiming, but making 
-the land which is now one of our chief food-growing 
districts, than ever Hereward accomplished. In 1630--33 
Francis, Earl of Bedford, spent [,roo,ooo (equal to about 
[,]00,000 to-day) in draining. And that was merely the be- 
ginning, vast sums ha\'ing been spent since in larger and 
better drainage schemes. Between 1816 and 1895 the outlay 
on the land was f4.240,539, yet at the time of \\riting (1897) 
the estate accounts showed an annual loss of over [,7,000 per 
.annum, apart from any expenditure on \\'oburn Abbey, 
park, or e"'perimental arm; while the average net inC<?me 
from Thomey for 20 years previously-\\ithout allowing 
anything for death duties,was only 2
 per cent. on the capital 
outlay on new works which between 1816 and 1895 amounted 
to [, ,05,155. In the same pericd the net return from the 
WobUln estat' \\as omyone per cent. on the capital outlay 
on new wurks, which amount(d to [,537,347. 
The financial hist,.ory of these estates is t} pica! of hundreds 
of others. but the degree of loss in this case is probably heavier 
than the average, and there are certain points worth noting. 
For instance the initial outlay of over [,4,000,000 was much 
,greater than average, and this outlay ought (and did) put the 
property into a better condition to meet the shock of de- 
pression than most. The annual expenditure on equipment 
.and upkeepwa..:; larger than most estates could incur, and the 
size of the property would render the establishment charges 
less per acre than 011 smaller ones. There was no single case 
of disturbing a tenant, and thus insecurity of tenure did not 
conduce to bad farming. During the period of 20 yeai's 
rderred to four or five years are included before the depression 
became really acute, whi.:h makes the real loss greater than 
is apparent. 
o e may well ask why, under such circumstances, did owners 
(:()ntinuc, not merely to own, but to pour out money over 
land which brought in no return? It was unsound business, 
it was commercially and economically indefensible. Hundreds 
-of families impoverished, hundreds of men drawing wealth 
from other sources, and sinking it in agriculture. But they 
kept the flag of agriculture ft.) ing. and faced every attack 
(wtlÎch were numerous) with the pluck that carnes through 
.a forlorn hope. The general result was that for thirty years 
the consumer was fed at a price below the cost of production; 
supplied with cheap bread, cheap meat, milk, butter and 
cheese, cheap clothes, and cheap boots at the expense, of the 
British landvwner, and at the end of that time he (the con- 
sumer) has come to look upon these abnonnally low prices 
as an inalienable right, 
It :.S not suggested that among owners there was general 
recognition of the fact that they were gratuitously presenting 
the populace with the necessaries of life at uneconomic rates. 
It was a case of circumstance acting upon unorganised uniti , 
but the great majority of those units had been trained in a 
school which imbued its scholars with the idea that noblesse 
oblIge is the guiding principle of life. When, thcrdore, they 
found not omy their income, but capital as well, rapidly dis- 
appearing, they instinctively held on, for they had ties they 
could nut break; sentiment, perhaps foolish sentiment, 
which bound them to the homes oÍ their ancestors, and to 
tenants they would not forsake: and often, they could not 
sell even if they dpsired. 
The vivid imagination of certain politicians depict them 

 a rack-renting, overbearing set of tyrants, ruling their 
tenants as despots. Or they are lazy, living lives of indul- 
gence and amusement. or wasting their time in hunting or 
{}ther sport. Luckily the country gentleman is usually a 
sportsman. If he had not been a hunting man, a supporter 
{}f hurdle-racing, ar.d a breeder of racehorses, the country 
must either have spent large sums of money every year in 
maintaining a horse supply for the anny, or the outbreak of 
war would have found us without remounts. 
The first legi
lative proposals towards reconstructing agri" 
culture are contained in the Corn Production Act, and while 
some of them are good, others are anything but happy. 
The best feature is the bracketing together of a minimum 
wage for the workers and a guaranteed minimum price for 
certain of our principal crops; the worst is the cynical 
provisiOl! that landowners shall not reap any ben
fit from 


enhanced prices for agricultural products. The fonner was 
opposed by that section of politicians who stand to gain by 
"owing dissension between classes, their reason, it must be 
supposed, being that it gave proof of the identity of interest 
between employer and employed, which mutual interest 
they have always denied. The same group supported the 
provision which prevents owners gaining any advantage, the 
reason (we are justified in assuming) being that as a class 
they are political opponents. Those ,,,hose financial interests 
are in foreign production or in transport, were among the most 
.vocal of that group. It has among its friends many who are 
fond of talking loudly about the .. duties" of landowneß. 
ignoring the fact that no less than other classes they may 
also have rights. Some of them urge that because land is 
limited in quantity no individual has a right to own any of 
it, as such ownership implies power to prevent public access 
to it. Do they imagine, if the State owned it. that public 
access would follow as a matter of course? What a grotesque 
idea! The State now owns plenty of land for experimental 
purposes. Let those who hold these views endeavour to 
obtain public access to this land as a demcnstration. 
If this Act had provided that owners were to gain some 
part of the benefit of enhanced prices, even if it were omy to 
recoup them in part for the losses of previous decades, there 
would be some ground upon which to talk of duties, and there 
could then be no question as to the Government having the 
right to dictate how a man should use his property; but when 
it decides that he must bear all the losses without sharing in 
any advantages there is no logical ground for talking of duties. 
As a class they have done their duty in a way that offeß a 
shining example to every other section of the community, 


Peasant Proprietors 
This latter provision of the Act will have-is indeed already 
bringing about-a change quite unforeseen by those who 
so eagerly helped to carry it through Parliament. For 
years they have opposed any proposals for legislation which 
would help to increase the number of owners. While urging 
the creation of small holdings, which are to be held by 
tenants at a perpetual and never-lessening rent, the proposaJ 
that sitting tenants should be aided in purchasing their fanns, 
or that peasant propripÌ( rs should be created, has always met 
with their hostility. Now the large owners are offering their 
land for sale, and, to a very large extent, it is being purchased 
by the tenants. A certain type of fanner is objecting to this 
change taking place, and they are urging that sales should be 
prohibited until after the war, giving as their reason that such 
sales create a feeling of unrest among tenants, and thereb
 
tend to inferior cultivation. Such an attitude is not difficult 
to understand. 
The paternal interest of owners has already been referred 
to, as having given tenants a sort of prescriptive right to the 
benevolence of their landlords. They have enjoyed this 
benevolence so long that they naturally prefer to go on as 
tenants, getting higher prices for their produce, and with 
rents fixed at the level of the lowest period of the depression, 
but still with a landlord whom they can call upon to keep 
their places in order. Many others would like to gamble On the 
tenns of .. heads I win, tails you lose," but it is unrro.son- 
able. and un-English, to ask for such confiscation. 
It is not surprising that so many landlords having been 
forced to take upotherbusinesses, theyarenowapplyingbdtcr 
business methods to their estates, than did those of the 'eighties 
and 'nineties. It is much wiser to sell now than it was to 
hang on then, while every sale gives tenants an opportunity 
to obtain the most perfect fonn of security of tenure possible. 
by purchasing their own farms. Owners of land have only 
one other alternative of avoiding a continual loss. and that IS 
to fann their estates themselves. Let them take a lesson 
from Denmark, and fann extensively. It will decrease thp 
cost of production, and fanning generally \\ould, under such 
conditions, be more productive than ever it has been. 
For the sake of brevity all reference to the continuously 
increasing burdens upon land in the shape of rates and taxes, 
mainly borne by the owners, has been omitted. It is a long 
story, and a somewhat dry one, for all but the sufferers, but it 
would be easy to show that owners have borne more than their 
fair share of such burdens for the last forty years. Moreover, 
they have shouldered voluntary burdens in addition to those 
imposed upon them by law: especially has this been the case in 
connection with the cost of national education. It is acurious 
but interesting fact that among the strongest opponents to 
the financial provisions of the Education Bill of IC)02 were 
landowners, who would have been relieved of a voluntary rate, 
amounting in ca.ses to many hundr{d
 of pounds per annum. 
in place of which they would have had to pay a much smaller 
education rate. It had become a sort of hereditary burden, 
and those who could afford it Te5('fJted its removal. 
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Names and addresses 01 shops, where the articles mentioned 
can be ob/awed, will be forwarded on receiPt 01 a postcard 
addressed to Passe-Partout, LAND & WATER,S, Chancery 
Lane. W.C. 2. Any other anformation u'Íll be given on request. 


Few people travel now-a-days unless 
they can really help it, but if by 
chance they have to take the rail- 
road and do not expect to be away 
more than a day or so, they travel what is called in the 
vernacular "light," The main difficulty generally in the ":ay 
is the auxiliary hat. :Many women prefer to have somethmg 
other than the hat on their head-but where can it go? Most 
hats take up a considerable amount of room, some even 
demanding an extra box simply and solely for themselves. 
With the hats in question, howev
r, no such probJ.ems bot
er. 
Attractive though they are and sUItable now for any occaSIOn, 
they can be packed absolutely flat, Without bearing the 
least resemblance in shape, they are indeed much on the 
oU principle of a man's opera hat, so thorougWy do they 
collapse, and ço little space do thry take. 
Naturally they fit into the normal sized suit case supremely 
well without any bother or fuss at all. In some models the 
brim is rather a stiff affair, so that this is unlikely to get out of 
shape; at the end of the journey out comes the ha
, t
e crown 
then pushes into its rightful shape, and there It IS, ready 
for prompt and effecti."e use! .. .. 
A charming black sIlk hat of the kmd wIth a plaIted tle of 
ribbon was in every single way the summit of sm
tness and 
simplicity. Very effective. to?, was a dark blue sI
k hat, the 
brim outlined with a close clIpped dark blue ostnch feather 
ruche-particularly comme il fallt. Many other materials 
and colours also have been dressed into the service \,ith 
wonderful success. 


Colla psi hIe 
Hats 


Some months ago the Sugarless 
Sweetners hailing from a well-known 
Scotch phannacy were mentioned 
on this pge. They were useful then, 
but they are trebly so now on account of the need to save 
sugar for jam making. It seems as if the allowance of sugar 
allotted to fruit growers last year would not be available this, 
and at first sight as if a great deal of fruit in consequence would 
be wasted. 
The wise housewife, however, will undoubtedly save sugar 
from her sugar rations against the jam making season, using 
m its stead some substitute. This the Food Controller has 
specially said she is at liberty to do, the sugar thus saved not 
being" hoarding." A great deal of care, all the same, must be 
exercis
, it not being every sugar substitute that can be voted 
reliable. These mgarless sweetners are perfectly wholesome, 
and they sweeten very thoroughly-each tiny tablet being 
equi alent to a heaped teaspoonful of sugar. Save sugar and 
Ilse sugarless sweetners when possible instead, is advice worth 
following-it being quite extraordinary how even a small 
dmount saved from the ration each week adds up, and how 
eagerly prized it will be once the fruit is ready. 
People not liking too sweet coffee or tea win find half a tablet 
a cup amply sufficient, others of course will drop the entire 
little tablet in. For cooking it is often useful. two sweetners 
giving ample sweetness to most puddings. Another point is 
that they will be forwarded post free, one hundred costing 
2S. 6d., two hundred 4s. 6d., and five hundred IOS. 6d. 
The pharmacy concerned have an array of flattering testi- 
monials to show, both from people who have used the 
'iweetners themselves and from others hearing of them from 
their friends and wishful to make their experiences their own. 


Sugarless 
Swt:etners 


Our ancestors flaunted patch or snuff 
boxes; but never with such an air 
as we shall ours for sugar, sugar 
boxes being the latest concession 
to the timc3 in which we live. And charming they are, 


Sugar and 
Saccharine Boxes 


whether they be of a fairly large variety calculated to take 
lump or moist sugar or a small affair suitable for the sac- 
charine tabl ts so many people take about instead. 
A clever firm , always more than abreast of the timps,have 
prepared all kinds of silver sugar boxes-just the most oppor- 
tune present anyone could possibly make. As a wedding 
present nothing could be more ae<eptable or up-to-date, while 
could there be a more fascinating token to someone with a 
sweet tooth now perforce obliged to carry their sugar as of yore 
the travelling tribes carried their tents. Design and work- 
manship are alike sans reþroche as the fìml's productions 
always are, and the little box, besides being a supremely useful 
thing in itself. will, in happier years to come, serve as an in- 
teresting souvenir of the times when all lived and ate under 
the sway of the Fool Controller. 
The sm::J.ll bo .:e3 for saccharine tablets and the like are the 
kind m3.ny people will annex, but there are boxes for lump 
sugar also: while an attractive affair of engine-turned silver 
di ided into two compartments, one to take lump sugar and 
the other moist. i-- a sugar box of the superlative t\'pe, 


Face powders of an iJI-cho--en kind 
can be so disastrous in their re- 
suIts that the latest one to appear 
seems to merit more than passing 
notice. This is "poudre fifine"--its makers claiming it 
combines all the virtues of a skin food "ith the refre
hing 
qualities of powder. 
It has heen proved over and over again that some face 
powders chy' the pores of the skin. "Poudre fifine" i!> 
heralded notto do this, and it is a natural looking powder into 
the bargain, so that anyone not satisfied with the kind they 
alrl'ady ha\ f: in use coul
 n?t. do better than cast it aside 
and give the newcomer a tnal m Its stead. 
To have a powder that is a to!1ic as well as a bpautifier 
seems almost too good to be true, bemg such a completp reversal 
of the davs when sundry souls decreed powder as bad for the 
skin, and" were very often right, the powder bein
 indifferent 
enouO'!l to abet them. Besides," poudre fifme .. ha
 other 
points to commend it. It is fr:Jgrant, having just the perfume 
a really attractive p
)\'\;der s
,oulrl have- roiOt too. strong .and 
yet with its own partIcular famt scent. It 1:'. sold In four hnts, 
rachel, naturelle, rosée and blanche, is packed up in 
omething 
specially charming in the way of a box, and co;;ts two and six. 


Something Fresh 
in Face Powder 


The new frocks for the spring l.ave 
A Frock for already made their début; anrt it is 
th S. abundantly evident that the more 
e pn ng successful among them will be H,ose 
described in one word .. practical .. 
Very much of this character is one of the latest springtime 
suggestions, a long gab rdine tunic slipping on over a satin 
underdress. Dark blue and black always succeed combined. 
and the frock in dark blue gablrdin' and black satin looks 
particularly well, though other coltmrings are available, 
The slip is a sleeveless and very simple affair, the tunic 
equally uncompl cated, going on straight over the head with- 
out a single hook, eye, button or anv other fastl'uing. As in 
the preceding example, a sash gives all the shape required-that 
in tbis case being of black satin. 
Such is the frock complete, but the tunic can be bought 
separdtely and used scparately-a concession m.. n' will be 
glad to hear of. It could be worn over a fnck past its first 
youth, but of which the skirt part is stilI \\ earable, so that it 
has interest from the renovator's point of view. These long 
over-tunics have long been mooted, and now they ha\'e arrived 
are gainÍng nothing but praise. In heap
 of ways they are 
invaluable, being hard wearing and \"Cry sensible, yet not 
I03ing by one iota the elusive quality of charm. Anybody 
buying the frock in question and using the tunic over other 
frocks besides with the slip :,upplied will certainly profit by the 
transaction, since nothing d
e yet suggested this year is quite 
so invincibly useful. P.-\S5E P.\RTOUT. 
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Hauling down an Observation Ballo'on at night 
By c. R. W. Nevinson, Official Artist at the Front 
(An exhibition of lVlr. Nevinson's work opens at the Leicester Galleries on Saturday) 
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The Outlook 


I N the early part of last weekl it \\as officially announced 
that Sir Henry Wilson had taken the chief command, 
vacated by the dismissal of Sir William Robertson. 
Other changes in the commands of the Anny \\ere 
eJ\.pected by the public but have not taken place at 
the time of writing. Meanwhile the prosecution of Colonel 

epington and the Editor of the Jlorning Post for the publica- 
tion of an article dealing with the reserve anny in a fashion 
which the censorship regarded as a breach of its direction 
was undertaken. Both defendants were fined the nominal 
sum of lroo, and the incident was thus cloced. It came out 
during the hearing of the case that the reserve army, the 
existencf' of which the British censorship desired should not 
be mentioned, had alrf'ady been amph, discussed in the 
German Press. 
Certain questions were asked in the House of Commons 
during the course of last \\eek concerning the attitude 
of the Government towards other papers, notably toward
 
the one-man group of numerou
 and varied organs. To 
these questions \'ariou<: an"-wers were returned. Somt. 
repeated the old formula that" the la\\ officers of the Cro\\ n 
had ad\'ised an action \\ould not lie." Other an"wers \\ere 
that" the matter \\ as under consideration." The educated 
public i" not concerned, of courSt-', \\ith fictiun<: of parlia- 
mentary procedure. The interest of the incidents lies en- 
tirely in the questions and the state of mind which the\' 
indicate. 
Cnfortunately, though these questions (put down b\ in- 
dividuals more daring than most of their fello\\s) accurateh' 
I epresent the mas
 ,)f opinion outside the House of r ommons, 
they have had no St Iud in th" <:11<'.1--''''- of yarliamentaryaction, 
fhe Housf' shirked such action In other \\ords, the indi\'idual 
'-l1embers composing it each thought it to his pri\at.e advantage 
to do nothing, and the pra"tical result \\ a<: a final ,
bdicatiun 
)f authority on thi
 Þ
t p '<1, ritical test to which that a
sembl) 
has been submitted. 


* 


* 


* 


The most curiou... nmunentary on thi,;: affair is the criticism 
directed to\\<,.rd<: it bv m ..t of our cunt
mporarie
. The\" 
"peak of " collusion ., between one cection of the Pre
s and 
the politicians. The}. d<
rkly hint that particular newspapers 
,-specially those of popular circul.
tions, an "inspirrd" b, 
;ndividual members of the Guvernment. ThC'v talk oJf tIlt 
., (;O\'ernment Pre,,
 .. and so forth. All that is putting the 
c'art before the hor;;;. It is of common kno\\ledg
 that the 
,rder in which the ,thing" "-tLènd" i
 e"act!:, tlw "ther \\.1.) 
[t is not the politiCIan \\ 110 mL'.kr ; tIll:' nl'\\ spaper. It i" thl 
.Ie\\spaper who ma';:{', the politician. , 
,\ polic' i;;; not fir
t decided on in Dowmng 
tn -to ".nd 
then communicated to Printing House Square. It i,;: decided 
in Printing Housf' Square and then is no n Cl' sity of .-')m 
municating \\ ith 00\\ ning Stred at all. The n \\ spap
 r 
:nan stands in no dre_d of am politician but e\"ery politician 
,tands in terror úf the ne\\"I-,,''--'er man. If 'H ask nur
pln 
"h
 th" thing ha
 J>,'en put in < toPS\ -turv\' \\ay, and wh, 
t,lt I'n-."i",treahda-. the "el\'.J.nt \\hen it i",rC'alh tlt,'n .4, 


tIlt: an,.,\\CI \\ould not be easy to furnish. 
Probably the nearest to the truth of the many ans\\ers 
that might be given is the natural conservatism of the jour- 
nalistic profession. For so long a time past ha\
 men been 
writing of this or that ne\\spaper as the' 'supporter" of such 
and such a politician or policy that they have not yet framed 
a new set of phmses to express the new 
tate of aftairs. 
* * * 

ot so many years ago the prestige and corpoldte powel 
of the House of Commons "ould ha\'e sufficed to put an end 
to thc whole busine,.,s. The úftence \\lJuld ha\'e been in,.,isted 
upon in debatl' If the indi, iduJ.l profe..
i()nal politicidm 
\\ hl},.,{: duty it nominally was to undertake such pHJ:>ccutÌI 1,1 
pro, ed impotent becauSt' the) \\ere themselve_ the 
n'anb 
and not ma.:,ters uf the people whú"e punishment they de 
manded, ,\ II1ntion demanding prosecution \\ould ha, e been 
brieft) disLlI

ed and pas"ed by a large majority_ To-dd.) 
it i
 quiÌl' hopeless to expect any such \ irile action or indeed 
any action at all from the House of Commons. 
:-\s an organ of Govemment the House of Commons is dead 
and it is \'Cry doubtful indeed whether It can be revived. Ib 
moral authority had disappeared long before the pre ent 
war, through its own foolish toleration of financial "candals 
and through the indecent haste of its mo
t prominent member
 
to guarantee themselvu from punishment. But \\ar. \\hich 
is the great bringer out of realities, has put the final touch 
to the proc ss uf decay. The best evidence of the nullity 
into whIch the House of Commons has sunk is the new 
Refonn Bill. This measure would if the suffrage \\ ere 
a living reality, and the House of Commons, which proceed.:, 
from the suffrage, were still an urgan of Government, 
be a revolution more thorough by far than any consti- 
tutional change of the past. It actually doubles the 
dectorate, suddenly includes millions Df \\omen, and ('ven 
in its details involves a complete change. Yet none pays 
the slightest attention to it. No one is interested in its fate, 
and for a \'e1)' simple reason: everyone kno\\s that the 
electorate cannot do anything more than vote for Caucus 
candidate" and the resulting House can hav_ no representative 
authority. 
It matters little or nothing which of the Caucus candidates 
happen to be thrown together to fonn a House d Commons. 
They ,Ùll form nothing representative of the nation. They 
\\'ill in any case be a b dy of men each for the most part using 
their position to ad,'ance their pri,'ate affairs, and enjo)ing 
the pri, ilege of immunity when those pri\'aÜ affairs are of a 
doubtful character. 
* * * 
The' careful ob"-erver of public opinion during the la<:t few 
months will ha'T disco\'ered that the effect of ne\\ spapers 
upon public opinion is smalL It is le_s than it used to be, 
and even at its height it never affected much of the population 
outside London. The real strength of thi<: new kind of 
Government lib 
n its power of terrorising by threats of 
exposure and corrupting by promised ad\ anCl'ment indi\ idual 
politicians, ,--oupled \\ith its effect upon otht:r organs of the 
pre,,"._ The \\eapon of tIw boycptt is also \e1)" strong. It 
is particularl) true of the profes"ional politicians that lack 
of ad, ertisement is death. 
It is thIS grip. upon indiÜduals not upon the public which 
i" the true mainspring of our latest constitutional chanp '. 
,1.I1d it is this contemptible character in it \\hich m.lh" it 
happily certain that this singular epoch in English public lift- 
\\ ill not be long-Ii" ed. Sooner or later there" ill be not only 
.1 prote..t but vigorous action. For the moment the culpl it.. 
pre immune from the la\\, but that cannot last. The \\eaknb 
of the pocitiun is alread\ apparent in tllf' impoc.:,ibility of in- 
flicting serious punishnlent upon tll<J"" who are no\\ beginning 
to attark this way of go\'erning the country. A nominal fine 
is the worst thC'y lta"t- to fear, and it is tantamount to an 
acquittal. l\Ieañwhile, though the e\ il is 'a pa..
ing one, it 
happcn,; to coincide \\ ith the gra\ <::4 moment in th
 history 
of the country. That is the kernel of the whole affair. 
England wíll succeed or fail in the nt-\.Ì few months Her 
future will be decided in thi
 \ (.If I9I
, and though general 
disgust at our new form of DJle will undermine it and ptfhap
 
destroy it before thf' end of the \ _ar, it.. incnmpctence ma\ 
in the int..n al have decided the fatc of the country. ' 
* * * 
.\fter till breaking oM of thL nq:-otiations between till 
...olny So\Íet (the bod
 \\ hich has usurp d authority in 
:\orthern Russia and reigns there by terror), the German 
(;overnment ordpred the advance of it" armf'd forcc; bP\'ond 
the lim ; of the D\ ina on which the Baltic or left, wing of those 
lor<,-_ had reposed for more than t\\O 
 drs--a repo broken 
..nl" hr the hcil' occupation of Rje<<) a few months <J
O ,"0 
df(cti,. r istan( 
ould b offer d, of c un:. -by tllf 
h .1f-arml:'d mub to \\luch what \\cn 
m." thL Ru"sl"n arrr.ie" 
nf" \ !)f'cn reduced bv th litt), " in the c
pital and 
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in any casc, it is plOb'lble that the numb('rs of the men in the 
Russian uniform still to be found in that front have been 
o 
far reduced by dc_crtion as to render them incapable of any 
...er:ous effort, even if they "ere still an army. 
A nunour was current that the Solny Soviet, or rather its 
handful of cosmopolitan masters, would make immediate 
peace with the enemy and even go to the length of paying 
them a considerable indemnity, although they had already 
repudiated the just debts incurred to the Allies while their 
country was still being defended at thf' expense of those 
Allies. This rumour has been confilmed. [here is nothing 
to prevent the enemy walking into Petrograd and restoring 
order if he thinks it suits his book politically, and wc ma
 
take it for granted that any terms he chooses tv impuse upon 
the masters of the So,'iet (some of \\hom arc his agents) "ill 
he accepted. 
Ieanwhill the,,!, gentI
 havt sent )ct dnothl'l 
me.ssage through the ,\ irelcss which they control to thc effect 
that all the encmv now asks of them is the cession of Livoni,l 
and Esthonia; peace with the Chaine and \\Íth Finland 
(that is the withdrawal. if possible, of the Revolutionary agents 
from those districts); the re-imposition of the Turkish yoÞ 
upon the Christians of Erzeroum; the internment of the 
Russian battleships, of our own ships, which we sent to help 
Russia before the usurpation of her present ephemeral rulers. 
* * * 
There has been a very considerable increase in the polic:} 
of bombing the \Vestern German to\\ns since Christmas. 
\nd the authorities issued in the coursc of last week an inter- 
esting table of the results. From this we find that during the 
first fifty days of the year there was a continuous bombing 
of the whole. one immediately belJÍnd thc German lines, with 
the exæption of the second weck of January, and rather mor(' 
than a fortnight at the end of that month and the begin- 
ning of Fehruary, when \\eather conditions were un favourable 
[he large town of Mannheim (290,000 inhabitants), a some- 
what distant point, was twice visited in the interval \\ith a 
very heavy bombardment, and it is satisfactory to note that 
Treves, an important railway and manufacturing centre 
and an , 
pecia1ly important point of concentration for troops. 
was bombed with great thoroughness no less than seven times 
in less than four weeks, These details refer to the British 
service alone. :\Ieanwhile, there has also been a continuous 
st:'ries of raids upon such railway centrcs of Lorraine as lie 
behind the enemy lines, and particularly the big junction just 
outside Thionville; the steel works in that town were also 
bombed, and these and the rail\\ay received a very heavy 
weight of projectiles no less than seven times in five weeks. 
I t is to be hoped-and we think to be presumed-that 
this policy has not interfered in any way "ith the nonnal 
work of aircraft \\ithin the fighting zone, which is, of course 
by far the most important function the service has to perform. 
[here has always heen a danger since the recent and accelera- 
ting changes in our methods of Government at home that the 
,;ubsidiaJ.Y work of bombing centres behind the lines- -work 
which is essentially in the nature of reprisals-might trench 
upon the only vital and necessary function of flying machines, 
which is, like that of all military engines, the weakening of the 
,-nemy's armed forces. 
Our ,\arrant) for believing that the science and common 
"ens!:: of the soldirrs has herc Q\'erborne the folly of the 
politicians and th('ir maintainers lies in the objcctiv('s cho,;('n. 

o doubt thc ci,'ilian population of these German towns wa'" 
tt:'rrified, which is an excellent thing. Positively it weakens 
the enemy; and negatively it will, makf' him more amenable 
to give up this particular form of fighting which he invented. 
But it would be dcplorablf' if such a side issue were in this 
"tage of the war to take the place of effcctive militaJ.'y action 
or to diminish it. Everyone of thc places visited contained 
.1n objective of a strictly military character, and as much ti,l 
greater part of the raids took place by day thp<;(' objectiw"- 
could be accurately located. 
* * * 
The Austrian Go\'ernment has made an ambiguous declaar- 
tion with regard to the fate of the province of Cholm, which 
it had proposed to hand over to the ncwly-constituted subject 
:-.tate of Ukraine. It has, íor the moment, said that it 
would" postpone" any decision, dnd it has done this in view 
of the very considera];!e movement arou--t'd in Poland by thl 
proposed policy of annexation. 
The declaration as it stands i..., of course, worthless. It
 
sequel will depend, like everything els(, upon thc issue of the 
war. If the enemy can compel the Western .\llies to accept 
t heir victory in the East of Europe and their continued supre- 
macy upon the Continent, especially if their victor
' is sealed 
hy concessions made to us upon the WC3t, the obvious polic:} 
uf the Central Empire<' \\ ill be to erect a new diminished and 
weakened Polish State, and to create a" mam sources of 
divi"ion as possible between the other artificial States whidl 
they propose to erect all along it-- Ea
tf'rn border. If, UII 


the other haJ.ld, thE. Allif's succccd in def("d.tlllg the 1', ussian 
military machine, then all thc Prussian plans regarding 
Eastern Europe will be forgotten and the al rangcment of 
those districts will lie, not in the hands of Prussia, but of the 
\Vestern Powers. 


* 


* 


* 


Thc Housc of Lords was thc scene last \\eek 0' an almost 
mediæval ceremony when the Prince of \Vales was introduced 
and took his seat. Those who were privileged to \\ itness it 
were for the moment transported from these sombn sorro" ful 
(lay
, not so much by the brightness of thl' robes, which had 
"omething of d. thed.trical touch, but by the quaint std.tclÏ11t:'...
 
of the language of ' the proclalllations which the Clelk of th, 
Housl' read out. They carried the mind backward and a 
thought that must ha,'e been present "ith many, Wd.S that 
never has a Prince of Wales, not (',en Edward' the Blach. 
Prince, seen so much of war as this Ed,\ard has beheld. 
The day afterwards the Prince went fin;t to Wales and then 
to his Duchy of Cornwall to inspcct the industrial side of thi" 
vast combat. Like all members of the Roval House, he ha... 
an insatiable thirst for facts, and he entered with spirit into 
the various operations of mine and factory. His three years 
at the Front have gi,'cn him confidencc in himself; he has 
never been obsessed by,the mere externals of his position, 
and he has acquired a charm of manner, which brings out 
more plainly the strength of character that lies behind it, 
and makes for him personal friends whf'rever he is kno\\n, 


* 


* 


* 


The application of compulsory rd.tions to approximateI
' 
a fourth of the British population, which began this week, i,; 
an interesting experiment. \Ye shall learn to what extent 
discipline still holds sway over the democracy of these islands, 
Those who predict a complete collapse of the scheme are not 
wanting, but, in our opinion, thcir opirúons are not based upon 
a wide enough knowledge of their own countrymen or on t}-,e 
extcnt to which voluntary and involuntary rationing wa;. 
alread) in force. Grumbling, of course, there will be, and at 
first the machinery is bound to work badly. but we shall be 
much surprised if the country is not astonished at the ease 
and quickness with which the populace adapts itself to the new 
conditions, that is, of course, assuming that the rations p('r, 
mitted are available. 
At the same time, we view with distrust the ne", po\\er
 
which are being granted to the Ministry of Food for entcring 
private houses in order to ascertain whether there is waste 
These powers, so contrary to the spirit of thi" realm, should 
only be utilised under most exceptional circumstances. \\\ 
believe it to be true that no nation is freer from " graft ' 
than ourselves, but because of this to arguf' that all subordinah 
officials are adamant against a discreet picce of silver or a 
judicious rustle of a " Bradbury," is to talk arrant 1I0nsense, 
[his sort of appetite grows with eating. Lord Rhondda will 
do well to remember the sequence of the Lord's Prayer, 
" Lead us not into temptation, But deliver us from e,'il,' 
and wi!1 not try to reverse it by endeavouring to deliver u 
from evil by leading us into temptation. 


* 


* 


* 


The vote of the engineers is a serious event but not yet in 
any sense disastrous. Roughly the situation is as follow". 
The Government ha,'c introduced a :\I.m Power Bill which 
overrides certain agreements made ,Ùth the Tlade Pnion. 
The A.S.E. stipulated for a separate conference on the subject, 
and as a matter of formal right their casc was good. The 
tither unions invblved objected to any separate 
agreement between the Government and the A.S.E. Thu
 
the problem was complicated by jealousies betwcen unions 
as well as by strained relations between the A.S.E. and a 
Government department. The ballot tak('n on the acceptance 
I)f the Bill was in the main a test of the m('n's determination 
to insist 011 a separate conference. The adverse majorit
' 
is overwhelming but this vote does not commit the engincer... 
to a strike; it is only at present a df'monstration. 
* * * 
The committee, under the chainnan;.hip of Sir John 
L1WrV, formed to obtain a characteristic example of the worl, 
of Ivàn 
Icstrovic for a public collcction, has decided to 
apply the amount already subscribed, 1:350. towards the 
!'diet in wood, De
ccnt from the (' ross. It is hoped that some 
heroic group in the rouild, like the Jlother and Child, originalI
 
thought of, may be secured in happier times. 
To complete the purchase of the relief a smn of [200 is still 
required, and the committee appeab with confidence to thos! 
who have been moved by the measureless sacrifice of the 
Serbian race and the tragic e:>..pression given to it in the art of 
the Serbian sculptor. The example cho--en is a fitting symbo: 
of the first, and would, it is beIie,'ed, be welcomed among OUI 
nationd.l treasures as representing a remarkable side 01 
\h-...tro\"Îc's art. 
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A s we have alr
a
y had occasion to remark in these 
columns---It IS the key to all useful writing 
. upon the war at this moment-the situation 
in Europe has passed from being mainly mili- 
tary to being mainly political. 
That situation may be reversed at any moment. Great 
operations upon the ""est resuJting clearly in our favour, or 
in the enemy's, would certainly reverse it. On the other hand, 
a delay in the beginning of such operations or a lack of conclu- 
sion in their character would prolong it. Meanwhile the 
balance so remains aud will probably so remain for some little 
time: the political situation overshadows the military one. 
The political elements of civilian tenacity and of civilian 
conditions play a larger part in the present calculations of 
the war than the estimates of numbers and of reinforcement 
which were necessarily the chief elements in our judgment 
so long as the Russian State still existed, and so long as the 
enemy was therefore still in a state of siege. 
Under these circumstances the best service that can be 
rendered by the publicist is an estimate of the political 
elements present. Most of our publicists have recently taken 
refuge in one or two forms of activity: exhortation to 
tenacity on the one hand and exhortation to surrender upon 
the other. In spite of the laudable character of the first and 
the natural irritation of the public against the second, I cannot 
believe that either of these kinds of writing is much to the 
purpose. It may be of some value to keep up a constant 
stream of exhortation to tenacity, but the nation is in no 
great need of it. It may do some little harm for a few excep- 
tional individuals to preach the doctrine of brotherly 
surrender, and describe the love for the English which is felt 
by the mass of the Germans (if only we would approach them in 
a friendly spirit! ) ; but the harm cannot be very great because 
the bulk of our people are in a state of mind in which this sort 
of thing goes off like water from a duck's back. They do not 
like the Germans one little bit, and they are not getting to like 
them any more as time goes by. Nor will they readily believe 
that the Germans like them. 
\Vhat does seem to be to the purpose is to draw up an esti- 
mate of the political position as accurately as one can, much in 
the same spirit and with the same intention as one drew up 
those estimates of numbers and losses which we published 
regularly for three years, and the exactitude of which events 
have since proved and continue to prove. 
There are two difficulties at the outset of making such 
an estimate, one of which was partly, though only partly, 
present in our former military calculations, and the other of 
which was entirely al1sent from those calculations. The first 
of these is the fact that one cannot speak of one's own side 
with the same liberty as one can speak of the enemy's. The 
second is that a political situation is not susceptible of measure- 
ment as are the component parts of an army, or distances and 
obstacles upon the map. 
I say that the first of these difficulties was present even in 
military calculation. But it is less felt there than in a political 
estimate. Though one might not speak of numbers upon 
one's own side when one was making a military calculation, 
yet educated opinion was fairly informed upon the subject, if 
onlv by the method of analogy. 
For'instance, when we showed in these columns that the 
German military dead of all kinds were about one million and 
two-thirds (or a little more) at the moment, in the spring of 
last year, when the official German lists 0011y al}owed for un?er 
a million and the German statesmen were pnvately assunng 
the American Ambassador that they were less than one million 
and a half, the educated reader could guess that the losses of 
the other originally fully mobiIised nation
 were much the 
same in dead, in proportion to their populatIO
, and that the 
losses of the nations which mohilised only partIally and later, 
during the course of the war, were proportionate to the average 
size of their armies since their entry into the war. . 
But when we are talking of a political situation we have no 
such advantages. Each reader must rea.d f?r himself into 
what is said his own judgment of our 'Own side 111 those matters 
which cannot be publicly discussed.. . 
The second difficulty is equally formidable, and what IS 
worse, weakens all judgment of this kind by making it in a 
great measure personal. 
\Vhen onp has to explain what the lo"-"-es of an army 

e 
in military dead, up to a certain d.lte, one ca
 put before on.e r 
readers proofs of the number and of the margm of error, w!uch 
proofs he is as well or better able than one
elf to 
pp
eclate. 
One can give statistics of the private and parochial hsts, of 
the rolls of honour, etc. ; one can sho\\ the gaps in the official 
lists, their nature and so forth. But when it comes to making 
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an estimate of a political situation, though there are certain 
calculable elements, the ultimate judgment is necessarily a 
personal one, and therefore weakened by the personal element 
of error. 
However, I will make the attempt. 

he best way of approaching the problem is to tibulate its 
vanous parts. 
There are three great factors in the political situation to-day. 
The first alone is susceptible of some sort of calculation. It 
is the comparative situation in the power of the two parties 
to provide themselves with civilian and military necessities, 
including recruitment of ,.men. This element when it is 
carefully gauged, shows a certain balance in our favour. That 

s the first great thing to seize. It is nothing like the balance 
It was before the final and decisive success obtained by the 
en.e
y upon hi
 Eastern front as the political result of his 
mlhtary operatIOns. But a balance it is, and one which 
should, other things being equal, increase in our favour. 
The second element is simplicity, unity and immutability 
of purpose. Here, for reasons I will estimate in a moment, 
the moral balance appears to be upon the enemy's side. 
The last element, morally the most important, because it 
is the one in which there can be most variation, may be grouped 
under the general title of" information," internal and external; 
the latter divided into neutral and belligerent. With the 
first element upon the whole in our favour, the second against 
us, it is this third which may well decide the issue. 


1. 


The situation in regard to the power of finding food and 
other necessaries for all and of providing men and material 
immediately required for the armies shows some such balance 
sheet as the following:- 
The enemy has these advantages to his credit :- 
(a) His communications are entirely by land, and are for 
the moment nowhere subject to attack. 
(b) They are shorter by far than the communications of the 
Allies. This point is insufficiently appreciated. If we take 
the average journey which material must take from the 
point of production to the point of consumption including 
material in civilian use as well as material in military use, the 
distance which the Allies have to deal with is certainly ten 
times greater, probably more than fifteen times greater. than 
the corresponding mileage of the enemy. 
For instance, \Vestphalia and Silesia must supply Bavaria 
and Hungary with coal. but we must supply not only ourselves 
and Northern France, but Southern France and Italy and our 
armies in the Levant as well. \Vheat never has to travel 
more than a few miles in the Central Empires; to feed our- 
selves, the French and the Italians it has to travel thousands 
of miles. It is the same all through the list of materials. 
(c) The enemy commands a very considerable population 
which he has enslaved. There is here a direct economic 
advantage to him which the Allies lack. 
(d) All his recruitment is on the spot. He is not trammelled 
by lengthy maritime communications to support his fronts, 
to evacuate his wounded, to reinforce his units, etc. So far 
as the recruiting field practically open to him for 1918 is 
concer
ed, he will, if we eliminate the Eastern front, probahly 
have tIll the latter half of that year a slight superiority. but 
after next autumn an increasing inferiority. . 
On the other hand, there is against him and in our favour 
the following list :- 
(a) Much of his material is limited in continuous production 
far more than is the corresponding material of the Allies. He 
has a heavy advantage over theAllies in Europe if you multiply 
the amount available by the inverse of the distance to be 
travelled, in coal and in iron, possibly in foodstuffs other than 
fats, and a very great advantage in certain chemical products; 
but he is at a disadvantage in most metals other than iron, 
while for tropical and sub-tropical products (such as cotton, 
india-rubber, etc.) he is now dependent upon e:>..isting stocks. 
(b) The situation in men, though showing an apparent' 
slight preponderance in his favour for the next few months. 
has these two elements to his disadvantage: (I) that his 
e)..treme C'xhaustion, which may be compared to that of the 
French, cannot be relieved by rotation; that of the Allie 
in a large measure can be "0 relieved. Even if it be true that 
the number of men that can be maintained at anyone moment 
in Western Europ p by the United States is strictly limited b} 
the available tonnage, it is also true that the withdrawal of 
los_es and their replacement by new blol"'d can be cùntinufd 
almost indefinitely, and it is .11<;0 true that this country ha"- 
not approached to anything like the ",ame degree of exhaustion 
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a,; the original fuJIy consCl:ipt belligerents. Only domestic 
difficulties stand in the \\ay of a considerable addition in 
recruitment here; (2) he cannot usp his alliance in the Wc
t 
at will. Here we have a reversal of his former advantage in 
the East. There the whole weight of the Prussian group told 
at once In the \"est it must count almost alone on Germanv. 
(c) Though our communications are far longer than his añd 
very vulnerable, whereas his are secure, yet the critical factor 
in this, which is tonnage, is slowly moving in our favour. The 
effect of this will not be felt for some months, but ultimatelv 
it must be felt if the national will of the Allies, and especiall
' 
of this country, where privation is sudden and serious, prove 
sufficient to tide over those months. . 
(d) In general material. looking down the whole list of 
articles of ordinary consumption, the Allies (granted an 
ultimatC' sufficiency of tonnage) have an indefinitely larger 
field to draw upon -than the Central Empires, even though we 
grant these an ultimate admission to markets of the Don, 
Yolga and Caucasus beyond their present Eastern front. 
The situation of such an article as wool illustrates what I 
mean. 
The general truth in this department of the situation- 
mere production and supply-may perhaps be best stated 
thus: Neither side is yet even in sight of applying actual 
compulsion, through lack of supplies, to the other. Each is 
concerned with nothing more than the relative tenacity in 
will which each may display, under what is for both a 

evere strain. N"either party can yet or for a long time 
"starve the other out" using the \vord "starve" in the 
extended sense of cutting off things necessary to the conduct of 
war and the mere support (under no matter what privation) 
of the civilian population. It is strictly a conflict of wills 
rather than of material. 
How true this is will certainly appear in the last phases 
of the campaign. For if or when a war of movement is restored. 
whether by the enemy's failure or our own, it will at once be 
apparent that the victorious party, though it will be suffering 
then mOre privation than it is suffering now, will readily accept 
the sacrifice in the immediate prospect of victory. The 
psychological difficulty of maintaining at its proper standard 
of tenacity the national will in the present phase of the war 
i" due mainly to the stagnation and inaction of the moment. 


II 


Simplicity, unity and immutability of purpose is the second 
great factor and a purely moral one. The advantage is here 
necessarily with the enemy and that for the following reasons:- 
(a) His whole combination is dominated by one national 
group: the various German-speaking polities, most of which 
are grouped directly under Prussia and all of which are heart 
and soul with Prussia. Outside this the only considerable 
body is the nine million Magyars-for the Slavs of Bohemia, 
Prussian Poland, the Drave and the Danube, are geographic- 
ally divided and in any case subject; the Bulgarians have to 
consider only defensive action on a comparatively short front; 
the loose Turkish Empire, even under its present deplorable 
administration, cannot but continue to depend upon the 
will of the Central Empires. . 
. (b) As against this 
ituation the Allies consist of four inde- 
pendent and sharply differentiated nations whose, objects 
m entering the war were not id
ntical and whose motives of 
continued action are not even identical to-day; who have 
suffered in very different degrees; and in whom, therefore. 
the reactioIl." produced by suffering are very different; whose 
historical attitude towards the Germans and whose judgment 
of them differs enormously, and whose direct cause for desiring 
a complete victory differs still more. Luckily for the Allies 
the Germans have themselves, by their abominable contempt 
for Christian morals, helped to unite these different elements, 
and they have aroused a high degree of indignation in men 
living thousands of miles away, who have not seen, nor even 
hy imagination half realised, what the tortures, and burnings, 
and murders and rapes and thefts in Belgium and :Korthern 
France have been. But still, it is one thing to feel indignation 
about these things when you read them in connection with a 
distant and foreign country, and another thing when you know 
that they have happened to your own flesh and blood. 
(c) Unity of purpose again i!ì singularly served in the case 
of the enemy by a similarity of historical tradition throughout 
all that counts in his territory. Every German and every 
:\Iagyar has inherited for centurie
 the conception that he 
was standing up against the Slav flood and was born to master 
it. 1\Iost modern Germans at least have inherited or have 
been indoctrinated with the idea that if the West conquers 
them it conquers them thoroughly, and treats them as the 
inferiors which history has proved them to be. It sounds a 
paradox, but it is perfectlv true that, closely intermixed with 
th" modern 
erman pride .(which is. nearly 
n
ane), al
d witl1 
the- f'xtraordmarv pervf'rslon vf history which ascrIbes to 


Gernlan origin institutions wholly civilised in their beginning, 
and proceeding from Italy and from England and from 
Franæ (a perversion eagerly welcomed in our own universities), 
there exists a real and practical h.nowledge, born not of 
theories but of defeats, tnat the \"est is naturally superior, 
and that when it wins it wins thoroughly. In other words, 
there is at bottom a feeling of nervous self-defence against 
the \Yest hidden away in every GeQIlan mind, overlaid but 
not destroyed by a contradictory attitude of seIf-sufficiencv- 
which, after all, only dates frem fifty years ago. - 
(d) There is further in this war the very real UI ity of purpose 
produced by the spirit in whim it W.:!S undertaken, the failure 
of its original plan and the mood which has been aroused 
throughout civilisation against the Gernlans as the result of 
its conduct. All Central Europe knows that if it is defeated 
punishment will follow; it is fighting to prewnt such chastise- 
ment. If it can pren>nt it it wi]] feel, and rightlv fed, that 
it has made good. E\'ery nation except the "Cnitèd States is 
fighting for its life in this war. But whereas the effects of 
defeat wiII be felt indirectly and the ebbing of national life 
would only proceed by degrees among the Allies should they 
accept defeat, it would be fPlt immediately, directly and by 
every individual in Prussianised Germany (to a less degree 
in Hungary and the German Austrian provinces) if they were 
defeated. To take the least of a]] the instances which pro\'e 
this. Consider what would happen to the Magyar if the Slavs 
whom he oppresses were released. Look at the map and 
conceive of the position. He could no more voluntarily 
release the Slav without further consequenc'es following than 
a man can release a wolf which he has by the ears. IVe can 
release the Slav nations by Ùctory. Xothing else will do it. 


III. 


The third, and, as I have suggested, what will perhaps prove 
the decisive, element is information. I include under this 
term propaganda in neutral and even in enemy countries, 
but I mean by it especially the information of the public at 
home ' 
As to propaganda abroad among Ileutrals, it has largely 
lost its importance since the entry of the l'nited States into 
the war. \Ve used to hear too often of the marvellous organisa- 
tion the enemy maintained abroad and its triumphant effects. 
I am personally no very good judge of such things, for I have 
an insufficient knowledge of modern languages. But from 
what I have seen it seems to me that each of the belligerents 
has been almost equally slow and silly in his method of propa- 
ganda among neutrals; and certainly the Germans were not 
successful in their chief effort, which was' to capture opinion 
in the United States. 
Of propaganda in enemy countries I cannot speak, because 
its effects are in no way apparent. \Ve know, speaking 
generally, that Prussia would shoot men whom we allow to go 
at large, and we also know that the different countries of the 
Alliance practise very different degrees of severity towards. 
men briefed for the enemy. But we remark upon the other 
hand that the enemy propaganda }ms had very little effêct 
among ourselves, and I fear we must add to that our own 
propaganda has hitherto had very little effect in his countrie!'. 
The real " variant" in the problem, the place where there 
is mom for expansion and where we can be perfectly certain 
that hitherto \ve have been inferior-especially in this country 
-is in the department of domestic information. Our people 
have not been told what defeat would mean; why victory is 
a necessity; what \'ictory is; nor what its tests are, by which 
they may recognise it. On this account there has been the 
fluctuation of opiniðn which caused more concern a few months 
ago than now, and on this account also there has been proposed 
as our object in war a number of policies incompatible one 
with another, e.g. we cannot punish the murderers of Dinant 
with the approval of German "democracy." For German 
" democracy "--or populace-revels in the story of Dind.nt. 
Here it must be remarked that the enemy Government has 
a natural advantage in the matter of information which we 
cannot obtain. He has only to tell his people that if they 
give way they will be severely punished for their crimes and 
made to work to repair them, and his people at once under- 
stand so simply and obviously true a proposition. Our people- 
are in no such situation. \\'e cannot instruct them bv the 
repetition of so crude and self-evident a truth, for they"have 
not committed these crimes. There is no \\ anton damage 
which they could be asked to repair at the expense of long 
years of hard work for others, nor have any of our commanders 
or men bad consciences, and the resulting fear of consequence
 
in the future. 
That is a very real difference between the two sides. It 
makes the task of the enemy in the matter of information 
infinitely easier. In the same way it is easier to persuade a 
man to hang on when he has a precipice below him, than it 
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is when there is only a short drop; though you happen to 
know that this short drop would be fatal to him from the con- 
dition of his heart. 
Still, \Üth all this disadvantage, we fall far behind the 
standard we should have set for ourselves in the matter of 
infonnation. 
Of course the kind of infonnation one means is not at all 
that which is looked for by men whose only object is to 
sell newspapers. So far from wanting more picturesque 
description 'of war we could do without it altogether politicallv, 
and the public, I think, would be ex'èeedingly grateful to get 
a rest from it. So far from demanding other details which 
the enemy particularly wants to hear we should, as a matter 
of mere commonsense, demand the immediate punishment of 
those who reyeal anything of the kind. 
But the other type of infonnation: information upon the 
State of Europe, upon the pa
t development of Prussia, upon 
the crimes of the enemy, his mood whenever it is ailing or 
weak, his real divisions-that kind of information we cannot 
have too much of-and hitherto we have had very little. 
It is no good telling people what is false or ewn what i
 
exaggerated. They find you out because the facts do not 
correspond to what you have said. There is also this 
emesis 
attached to súch a method, that after you are founù out you 
are afraid of repeating the same kind of thing, even when it 
i
 true. But there is the greatest possible use in spreading 
broadcast throughout the populace what men of special 
eÀperience have long known, and what are the commonplaces 
for those who discuss the ultimate fate of Europe. 
For instance, there is the position of Poland which has 
been insisted upon over and o,-er again in these columns, which 
:'olr. Hyndman. on the whole the best infonned of our public 
men upon European matters, insisted upon at last week's 
meeting. and which every historian and ewry diplomatist 
takes for granted. 
Yau cannot expect the man in the 
treet to understand that 
the fate of Poland is the test and the keystone. He mav 
very well have never heard of the place. He may connect ít 
vaguely with Jewish tailors in the East End. At the best it 
will be nothing to him but a name in a geography book. 
Again, how are you to expect the average man, e,-en if he 
be of high education, to understand the meaning of the iron 


The 


Russian 


Fleet: 


T HE political and military results of the Russian 
surrender to Germany, and now of the Gennan 
advance towards Petrograd, may have a profound 
influence upon the naval war. The fall of Riga in 
September, followed a month later by the naval 
occupation of that Gulf, were the preliminary steps which 
secured the necessary line of communication before an advance 
on the whole front from Dyinsk northward. Without the 
transport facilities that an unbroken chain of sea supply 
could give from the Gennan Baltic ports to a series of advanced 
bases on the east coast of the Gulf, the difficulties in the way 
of the march on Petrograd would have been very great indeed, 
whereas with such a line of communications the thing was 
made comparatively simple. Before this is in print it is 
therefore highly probable that Reval will have fallen and 
possible that Kronstadt will have surrendered. Both are 
inevitable events, whether they happen soon or late, and with 
these surrenders the Russian Fleet-if intact-must fall into 
German hands. For it cannot take refuge in Helsingfors, 
which seems to be virtually under German control already, 
and there seems therefore to be no third possibility. How 
wiII this affect the situation in the Korth Sea? 
We have first to ask what are the constituent ships of the 
Russian Fleet at the present moment. The first Dreadnoughts 
of the Russian 19IO programme, Poltava, Sevastoþol, Petro- 
pavlovsk and Gangoot were all completed, fully commissioned 
and in a high state of war efficiency before the end of 1914. 
These four ships were laid do"n, two in July, one in .\ugust 
and one in October, 1911. They had been completed there- 
fore in approximately threp years. At the 
nd of 1912 and 
the beginning of 1913 the four b,\Ìtle cruisers Borodino, Ismail. 
Kinbum and Navarin were laid down, I think, on the same 
ways that the four battleships had previously occupied. 
They were due for completion by the end of the summer of 
1916, but I am una"are of any reliable information that any 
of the four was commissioned before the Revolution of a year 
ago. But none of the four can 1?e very far from completion, 
and if the Gennans seize Petrograd they will get the Galerny 
and Baltic works, and all the Imperial arspnals, and v.-ill 
therefore have no difficulty in finishing their equipment f(1r 
5 'a, assuming that no irreparable damage has in the meantime 
been done to them. Be
ide" these capit.d "hips there' all' t"o 


fields which the Gennans annexed by force from the French 
in the course of the nineteenth century? TheFe was not one 
man in a hundred among the best educated in the country 
who knew anything about this question before the war; 
there is not one in twenty in the same class who can give you 
even the roughest outline of it to-day. Yet so far as material 
factors are concerned it is overwhelmingly the most important. 
Compel the Gennans to disgorge this prey and you have cut 
off the right hand of the German Anny. Leave it in Gennan 
hands and you are deliberately presenting your enemy with 
a weapon with which he will kill you in the near future. There 
is no space in which to set down the list even of the most 
elementary points-the command of the narrow entries to 
the inland seas, the neutrality of the 
orth Sea coast, etc. 
\Yhat we can detennine in conclusion is method. 
There is obviously neither time nor opportunity for teaching 
history. There is not even time or opportunity for teaching 
the perfectly simple outstanding It'''son of all history, that 
military defeat has a spiritual consequence and that the 
victor imposes his soul upon the vanquished in the great 
decisive duels of the world, 
But for the main facts and their interpretation we havl 
the Press and some sort of public controI" over special article.. 
in it. The Press receives from time to time suggestions or com- 
mands often negative but sometimes positive in character. 
They are useful. What is there to prevent a staff of competent 
mf'n (one wonders a little who \\ould appoint such a staff in 
these times!) from sending out 'Similar suggestions upon the 
political conditions of th
 war. \Vhy should not articles be 
communicated explaining what the Italian claims are; the 
pos
tion of Lorraine and its iron mines, Poland, the entrance 
to the Baltic and all the rest of it. So far the effort has been 
voluntary, subject to the chaos of competition and of editorial 
judgment. Infonnation of the sort I mean has only reached a 
very few. The mass of readers it has not reached at all-and 
that is why you may have before you know it a certain convic- 
tion that the war is after all only a match like a sort of prize 
fight or game of football which you "win" or "lose" or 
" draw" and then go about your business as you were before. 
\Vhereas it is in reality something more solemn and fundamental 
than a man's own trial for his life in a court of criminal justice. 
, H. BELLoe. 


By Arthur 


Pollen 


modern lIght cruisers of between 4,000 and 5,000 tons and 
with a speed of over 27 knots, Mooraviev Amllrsky and Nevel- 
skoy, that should have been completed soon after war began, 
and there were four others displacing about 2,000 tons more 
each, the Svietlana, Grieg, Bootakoj and Spiridoj, which, like 
the battle cruisers, were due in 1915 and 1916, and are 
presumably either ready for commission or nearly ready. 
Hardly less important are the destroyers of the 1912 pro- 
gramme, 36 in number, all of which I believe were at sea 
early in the war. The foregoing, then, Dreadnoughts, battle 
cruisers, light cruisers and destroyers, are the completed or 
nearly completed moaern vessels which constitute the main 
assets of Russian naval force. Of the older craft the two pre. 
Dreadnoughts Imperator Pavel and Andrei Pervosvanni are 
not without value, and two of the older class of protected 
cruisers, the Admiral Jl.lakaroff and the Bayan still survive. 
The armoured cruiser Rurik is, in modern conditions, of ver\' 
little use. ' 
If the Germans can immediately reinforce the High Seas 
Fleet with the four Dreadnoughts, our enemy has at a stroke 
increased his main battle strength by at least 20 per cent. 
in numbers and by considerably more than 25 per cent. in 
gun-power. The four three-gunned turrets of our late ally's 
battleships arc placed along the centre line, so that the whole 
I2 guns can be used as a broadside over an arc of about 130 
degrees. Of Germany's possible 24 battleships, 13 have a 
broadside fire of only eight guns; the four Koenigs have ten, 
and if the Worth class are finished, it is supposed that they will 
have eight only, but all of larger calibre. An addition of 48 
guns in the line of battle, then, would be nearly equal in fire 
effect to the addition of six ships of the Kaiser class This is 
manifestly a very fonnidable reinforcement. 
If the four battle cruisers become avàilable, the addition to 
the German main scouting force is nece""arily morc important 
still. So faras we know from pre-war information. the German 
strength in battle crui
ers available during t1w \\ar \Hre the 

even built for the German 1\a"y nd Salami building for 
GreeCf'. Of the"eGoebm is at Constantinople, LlttZ07' and Salamù' 
(re-named Pommer1l) \\, re I( ,t at Jutland, and there have b en 
pi r
ist('nt rumours that FOll der Ttlnn \\a" sunk "ometime 
before Jutland. That would leayc the Gennan Flee t in pl 
"es-;ion of DerjJlill{;er and the third ...hip of her clas
, sUPP' "'cd to 
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have been named Hindenberg, with Seidlit:: and MoUke. Both 
of the 
atter carry only II-inch gun". though \\ith á possible 
broadsIde of ten at a small arc. The addition of the four 
&ro
inos, then, would add an artillery strength much greater 
relatIvely than the Gallgoots would add in the case of the 
battleships. The only disadvantage of the Russian battle 
cruisers is that their speed, namely zb! knots, is inferior to that 
of 
he ships which von Hipper commanded at Jutland. It is 
qUl
e unnecessary to dwell at length on the value of light 
cruIsers and modern destroyers. The importance of additional 
light forces is immense in the phase of war now going forward 
in the North and Narrow Seas, and were there to be a fleet' 
action it would be greater still. 
When Riga fell I wrote an article in the 
 ew York Tribune 
pointing out that, if there were the faintest chance of the 
Russian ships beifolg surrendered to Gennany an entirely new 
value would be gIven to the help that the American Battle 
Fleet could afford in Northern waters. It has been a 'Constant 
matter of comment that the public has heard of no such 
concentration of Allied naval battle strength in the North Sea 
as has taken place on land, in the case of the military forces. 
There were two obvious reasons against such a concentration 
being made. First, it was unnecessary so long as the British 
Fleet possessed the immense preponderance that has existed 
since the beginning of the war. Secondly, while the co-opera- 
tion, of a!l English and:: non-English speaking naval force was 
fea
Ible m such operatIOns as took place off Gallipoli in the 
spr.ml? of 1915, the
e w
mld be enormous difficulties in securing 
a sImI
ar co-operatI<;Jn m the case of fleets manæu\'ring at sea. 

speclally would thIS be the case when ships are for more than 
half their time at sea working in close order and in the dark- 
ness. The secret of successful naval tactics is to be found 
i
 brin
ing the means of communicatiop. to perfection. The 
d
fficultIes that have stood in the way of an Admiral making 
hImself I?romptly unde.rstood-and obeyed-by all the vessels 
un
er hIS command IS the explanation of so many naval 
actIOns having proved inconcl
sive in the past. It was perhaps 
the greatest of all Nelson's tnumphs that he surmounted this 
difficulty as it never had been sunnounted before. And 
h.e did it less by the invention of the more intelligible 
sIg:nals than by !flaking 
ignals 
o largely unnecessary. 
WIth. e
ery. captam kno\\mg 
reClsely wha
 was in the 
Ad.mIral s mmd, the most 
ffectIve co-operatIOn of every 
umt was, generally secureø \
Ithout further ado. And as we 
kno.w from the Jutla
d dispatch, the co-operation of the light 
cruIser squadrons wIth the battle cruisers on that eventful 
day was practically perfect, just because it was instinctive. 
Again and again the Commander-in-chief's wishes were antici- 
papt
d .by hi
 rear-admirals and commodores. because long 
a!ld mtImate mte!cou
s
 had made his wishes in any set of 
Cl
cum.stance
 easIly dlvmed. . Now mutual understanding of 
thIS kmd mIght, mdeed, ultImately be reached between a 
Brit
sh Admiral and a di
ision of French or Italian warships, 
but It c<;Juld only be obtamed after long and difficult training. 
If then It has not been attempted to incorporate considerable 
French or Italian units in the British battle and cruiser fleets 
it may be chiefly because the situation did not make it neces
 
sary, and there 
eeme
 no likeliho?d of it becoming necessary 
-so that the 
hfficul.tIes of secunng homogeneity of signals, 
and so forth, dId not 111 fact even have to be faced. 
But should the Gennans gain the immediate reinforcement 
of th
 Russian battleships, with the prospect at a later date 
of bemg able to add four battle cruiser!> as well, a position 
that a year ago was entirely unexpected will have arisen, and 
new. naval dispositions will become imperative. There can 
be lIttle doubt that this will take the form of American 
co-op
ration. on the greatest scale. Fortunately in this case 
the dIfficultIes presented by French or Italian co-operation 
would be absent. The differences in tactical methods and 
in the ,fonnulæ of signals and of their significance are real- 
but umty <;>f language would soon bring about unity of method. 
The Umted States Navy, as has often been pointed out in 
t
e

 columns, could reinforce us immediately with three 
dlVbIOns of four sh.ips, with a reserve of two, if not three, 
to replace any. umt temporarily under repair. They are 
magmficent ShIPS, so exceptionally anned, manned and 
officered, as. to promise a high standard of war efficiency 
after. 
he bnefest pos
ible period of special training in war 
condItIOns. . 
n
! let It. be added that, were Admiral Mayo 
?rdered to Jom SIr.I?avid B..atty \\ith the whole of his fleet, 
It would be a decISIOn that would give infinite satisfaction 
to 
l
e whole of thl American Navy. Against a possible 
addItIOn to the Gernlan Fleet of eight 
hips, there would 
therefore be a Lorresponding increase of the Allied main 
fleet by no fe\\er than 14. And, once more, we must 
make the point that the American ships are more powe-rfully 
gunn.ed than the !{us"ians, so that while Tt'storing the old 
relatIve strength. 111 .numbels, the rdative gun superiority 
would also be- mamtamed. 


. It must. not be assum
d th
t we. have to look upon the 
1I1corpo
atIOn of the Russ.lafol sin!?:, wIth .the Gennan Navy as 
a certaI!lty. So
e patnotlc officers, If any survive, may 
succeed 111 des
roY1l1g 
hem first, and if they are not destroyed, 
they may be 111 such ill repair that it would take a long time 
to make the four battleships seaworthy and fit for action. 
In the ca
e of the battle 
ruisers, the delay in their being fit 
for use mIght be greater still. On all these points the Govern- 
ment has no doubt the latest and best infonnation. There 
may 
e .no danger at all; it may be a danger which cannot 
matenal
se f<;Jr 
any mo
t
s. The only. s
tisfactory feature 
of the sItuatIOn IS that, if It does matenahse, the American 
Fleet alone can restore the baJance. 


Lord Jellicoe's Speeches 


It is in some ways a great pity that Lord Jellicoe's s'eries 
of s!?eeches has not been more fully reported. It is true 
th
t 111 the first .of them he told the schoolboys at Ealing that 
sailors were trame? to act and not to speak, and that they 
should not be too Impressed by the talkers. But ever sinc"e 
he h.as been en
agE'd in convincing a great number of the 
pUb
IC that, despIte the e::rly ed
cati
n of w
ich he complains 
a sailor can talk to the high satIsfactiOn of hIS hearers and do 
a good deal towards making people appreciate the vast scale 
of the Navy's achievement and the splendid spirit which 
Great Britain at Sea-whether in naval ships or merchantmen 
or in fishing craft-has exhibited during the last three and 
a half years. That appreciation of these great things should 
grow and intensify is a very vital matter indeed, so that it 
seems all to the good that Lord Jellicoe should continue 
a?dressing his fellow-countrymen on a ,subject no one can 
dISCUSS with more intimate affection than he, and of which 
no British audience is ever likely to tire, when it is presented 
to them by one whose long and devoted service must invest 
his words with quite exceptional significance. . 
T
e most important and the most closely argued of Lord 
Jelhcoe's addresses was that delivered on Wednesday last 

t the Aldwych Club. It was a delivery of quite exceptional 
1I1terest for many reasons-not the least of which is the 
speaker's impersonal detachment while criticising Admiralty 
Boards, of which he himself was sO influential a member. 
In the first place we learned, what I confess was new to me, 
that in August 19I4 the Gennan light cruiser programme was 
overhauling ours, and that the enemy's ocean going submarines 
and destroyers were equal if not superior to our own in numbers. 
Inexplicable as our neglect of light craft had been, few of us 
could have realised that the situation was indeed as the ex- 
First Sea Lord has now revealed. And his explanation of 
how this dismal state of things came about is not less inter- 
esting than the revelation itself. It is that the public thought 
only in tenns of Dreadnoughts and that money could not be 
obtained for anything else! It seems then that the sea 
lords, responsible for preparing the Fleet for war, must 
repeatedly have urged the necessity of more cruisers and more 
destroyers, but without succeeding in persuading the Cabinet 
to ask the House of Commons for the means of supplying them 
Vve must therefore, one would suppose, regard it as a quite. 
extraordinary piece of good luck that an exception had been 
made in favour of the 16 Arethusas and Calliopes. It makes 
one tremble to think where we should have been had 
these cruisers not been approaching completion just as the 
war broke out. 
In a previous speech Lord Jellicoe told us that in 19 1 3 
Lord Fisher had awakened him and his colleagues to the 
reality of the submarine menace to commerce, a thing that 
he might very well have done, for it is to be presumed that 
he knew then, what we know now. that Germany's larger, 
wide radius submarine
 were actually more numerous than 
our own, One wonders if it . was at the same time that 
representations were put before the Board for protecting our 
Fleet bases in the north from the attentions of this redoubtable 
fleet of submerged cruisers--f()r to them the few hundred miles 
that divided these bases from the Gennan ports were, of 
course, a quite negligible interval. Of the long-distance 
pos<;ibilities of our own submarines we were fully informed, 
for we had sent many to Australia. The danger therefore was 
patent. One is tempted to ask whether the individuals who 
lacked courage to ask Parliament for cruisers and destroyers 
were the same that declined to protect the main bases of our 
fighting squadrons? For that matter it would be interesting 
to know precisely who were the individuals so impervious to 
the seamen's arguments in favour of such obvious necessities 
of war. It is a germane inquiry, for Parliament, I believe, 
has never been known to refuse provision the sea lords have 
dem3.nded on the ground that the safety of the country made 
it necr-ssary. Perhaps we are to unde-rstand that the civilian 
chief of the Admir<llty re tlised that there WJ.S a general limit 
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of e"\.pense beyond which it would be dangerous to go, and 
persuaded himself that it ,,,'ould be better to spend the money 
on Dreadnoughts than on cruisers and destroyers and measures 
for safeguarding the base". If it was the civilian chief who 
took this line, one is left wondering exactly what the seamen 
did about it. And here certainly Lord Jellicoe can enlighten 
us, for of the nine years preceding the war he spent. if I 
remember rightly, no fewer than six and a half at the Admiralty 
-two and a half as Director of Naval Ordnance, h..o as Third 
Sea Lord and Controller, and nearly t\\O as Second Sea Lord. 
This last period of office was from the end of 1912 till he took 
command of the Grand Fleet almost on the day war \\as 
declared. It is hardly credible that he and his professional 
colleagues stood by without protest and trusting to luck while 
utterly inadequate provision was being made in the matter 
of light forces--without which a battle fleet cannot operate- 
while our bases were being left absolutely open to submarine 
attack. and while no measures of any kind were being concerted 
for a protection of trade against V-boat warlare. Surely 
there must have been protests and strong protests, and the 
public has a right to know when and by whom these were 
overruled. 
.\nd is it not just a little hard on the naval historians that 
Lord Jellicoe should, in the vernacular phrase, blame this 
.Dreadnought delusion of the public on to thEm? It is true 
that the historians, or some of them, have thrown into very 
vivid relief the incidents of the great naval battles, but surely 
the lesson of this emphasis was not that battleships only were 
wanted. I prefer to think that their reason for d\\elling on 
these great events was of a different kind altogether. :Kot 
the least interesting part of Lord Jellicoe's speech \\as his 
statement of the objects to achieve which sea power eÀ
ts, 
and first of the three he put the destruction of tht' enemy's 


Hunting the 


U-Boats: 


J,Jr. Herman Whitaker, the narrator of this thrilling 
story of the work now being done by ß merican destroyers 
round the coasts of the British Islands, is a novelist of 
high reputation in America and was recently a special 
correspondent in .J! exico. A Y orkshireman by birth, he 
served for three years in the British Army, afterwards went 
to Canada, and did pioneering work in Hudson's Bay 
territory. Twenty-two years ago he settled in Califorma 
and devoted himself to literature and travel. 


When Commander Farragut issued to his fleet at Mobile the 
famous order .. Damn the torpedoes; stearn right ahead," he 
could not foresee that fifty years later it would become the every, 
day watchword of a combined British and American Fleet. 


" M AY you visit the American flotilla base?" 
Admiral Sims repeated my question before 
acceding to it with a hearty, " To be sure! .. 
He also granted a further request to go for 
a cruise on a destroyer. 
From the train window approaching the Base I obtained 
my first astonished view of the flotilla. The last time I had 
seen it the ships were painted a modest grey, but now they 
glared and blushed in " dazzle" paint. Barred, striped and 
ring-straked in vivid pinks, arsenic greens, violent blues and 
reds, they put to shame all leopards, zebras and giraffes that 
were ever gathered together in the world's gredtest menagerie. 
The exception to this blazing colour scheme, a new arrival, 
looked in her dull lead paint like a Puritan maiden that had 
fallen into a company of painted Jezebels. 
The object of this wanton display is, of course, to fuul 
Fritz of the submarines. That it might. by hurting hj
 eyes 
or shocking his artistic sensibilities, none would deny; 
but I found it quite hard to believe that such rainbow colours 
could change their visibility. Yet they do. \Yhereas the 
Puritan maiden showed a clear black outline at sea the 
following day, the Jezebels presented at the <;ame distance, 
a blurred, wavering mass of coluur. It \\ ere difficult to tell 
bows from stern at four miles, or to judge their cours
. 
The vessel chosen for my cruise had struck America's first 
blow in the war by sinking one of the submarines that attack
d 
our transports in mid-Atlantic. The thought was ",arm 111 
my mind when, after boarding her, my eyt's wandered from the 
knife-like bows back over the shotted guns, grim torpeDo tubes, 
along the low rakish hull to the stern where' depth mine" 
hung poised for instant use. She looked the part-fit and 
dangerous. 
From the bridge I watched her slip like a slender arrow out 
through the harbour heads to join other destroy. rs that were 
combing the offing for V-boats. They made a beautiful 
sight shooting at full speed like a school of flying fish over !he 
long green seas; now care<'ning on "harp turn'-; now cummg 


armed force _ We are certainly getting on in the develop- 
ment and teaching of naval doctrine. Two and a half years 
ago the then First Lord of the Admiralty published a brilliant 
letter on the naval position, and in it set out categorically 
the purposes for which a navy is brought into being. It 
was considered remarkable at the time that it did not include 
the destruction of the enemy's navy amongst the five or six 
purposes it enumeráted. Little more than a year later an 
ex-First Lord, in an apology for the events of -May 31, told 
us first that there was nothing we could obtain by destroying 
the enemy's forceo;; which we did not pOssess without their 
destruction being accomplished, and then \\ent on to tell us 
that the destruction of these forces was impo!"sible, because 
the ris
 to our own ships was prohibitive. It is a good thing 
for th.e public education that so high an authority as L( I'd 
Jellicoe now tells us that victory is the first and the main 
purpose of sea power. It is a truth that was not only familiar 
but ever present in the minds of our forefathers. And if the 
historians in de:.cribing the amazing achievements of the 
seamen of old had dwelt more upon their battles than upon 
any other topic, was it not precisely because it was battlE 
and nothing else that they were always seeki.ng, and seeking 
because it was to bring battle about that all their other 
efforts were directed? It has no doubt taken some yt:ars of 
war for the public of to-day to relearn the
e ancient and obvious 
.truths. And they cannot be reassured too often, as Lord 
JeIJicoe assured them a week ago, that they might be perfectly 
confident that our battle fleet would" on the next occasion .. 
do its very best to inflict the kind of defeat upon the enemy's 
fleet which \\ould carry \\ith it 'to-day-as it always has in 
the past-that nearer approximation to a complete command 
of the sea, which without battle cannot be possessed at all. 
ARTHUR POLL
N. 


By Herman 


Whitaker 


about on swift circle
; laying always the white lace of their 
wakes over sixty square miles of sea. \Vithin a number of 
miles of the lightship that formed a pivot for their bird 
swoupings, a number of U-boats lie on the bottom, and 
while we manæuvred over their graves, I heard their 
stories. 
One had been sunk by a " p" boat.that dlanced upon his 
wake. The" P" had only an old-style fifty-pound depth charge, 
but took a chance and dropped it at the head of the wake, Then 
he listened around for a while. Presently he heard caulking 
hammers at work on the bottom, and knew that Fritz was 
down there making repairs. So he wirelessed for a destroyer 
that came up and dropped a three hundred pound charge 
squarely on top of the" sub." Oil came up in gushes, and 
next day it was found by a diver, lying on its side like a dead 
whale, split open horn stem to stern. Others had gone to their 
,ends in similar ways, and while I was listening that ceaseless 
combing of the offing \\ent steadily on. \Vords cannot 
describe the thorough watch that was kept upon the sea. 
:Kot an inch of it that escaped constant scrutiny, yet- this 
strenuous eye-searching failed to find Fritz lurking below. 
For two days he hart been lying there in wait for the convoy 
which was now filing through the heads, and when he attacked, 
it was like the leap of a wolf at a sheep with the subsequent 
rush of shepherd dogs at his tl\roat. We had passed over 
him, and as he rose to take his sight, the destroyer next in 
line almost ran him down. Indeed, it was in going full speed 
astern to a\'oid collision that his periscope showed. We did 
not see it. 
either did the second destroyer. But sharp. 
young eyes on the third picked up the" feather" it made 
on the water. Rushing along the wake- -for Fritz dived at 
once--this destroyer dropped a depth mine that \\recked half 
his machinery, blew off his rudder, tipped his stern, and sent 
him h"u hundred fed straight down on a heddlong nosl dive 
Afterward, the commander said that he thought hI:' would 
never be able to "top till he was crushed in by deep sea pres- 
sure. To do it he had to blowout all four \\ater ballast 
tanks, and so came shooting back up and leaped clear of the 
water like a bred ching whale. Instantly the second and tIJÏrd 
destroyers opened fire. Out of control. with no rudder, the 
V-boat could only "porpoise ,. along, the conning-to\\er 
now up, now down. Every time it showed a shell \\hi
tled 
past it. Perhaps half a dozen had been fired \\hen a man 
popped out of the hatch waving a white shirt. On his beels 
the crew came pouring out and ranged along the deck \\ ith 
hands held up. 
Undoubtedly they must have opened the sea valves first, 
for the l..'-boat sank under their feet before they could be taken 
off by the destroyer that ranged alongside. 'They had to be 
hauled on board by lines---all but one, who could not s,..im 
In vivid contrast to the German practice, two of our men 
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iumped into the \\ater to save him, and they did bring him in 
, only to die a few minute:. later 
It had all happened very quickly. From the dropping of 
the first depth charge, till the prisoners were aboard, no more 
than ten minutes had elapsed. It fact it was over before I 
had time to realise what was going on. How I should like to 
have talked "ith the prisoners! But a large convoy is not to 
be held up for a correspondent's .chatter. \\'e mm-ed on, 
leaving one destroyer to take the pnsoners back to the B
se. 
But I heard of them on our return. The. bag compnsed 
one Captain-Lieutenant, one Lieutenant, one Ober-Lieutenant, 
one Ober-Engineer, and thirty-six men, who could he ill-spared 
by the Kaiser at this juncture in his naval affairs. .\s this 
l'-boat had come from its basI' straight to our port, morco,-er, 
it carried down a full complement of twelve torpedoes' a 
!.;Teater loss than the \ esse!. 
, The prisoners \\ere all cros,,-e"\.amined, of course, and from 
.l plentiful chaff of misinformation was gleaned a few kernels 
of knowledge. The commander said, for instancr, that no 
..;ubmarine officer who knew his business would waste a torpedo 
on a destroyer. But in the course of an intimate conversation 
,Üth the ensign in whose charge ht' \\as placed ht' let out the fdct 
that two t0rpedoes \\ ere always kept set for a depth of six feet. 
The piece of information that interested us most came in a 
wireless message some hours later-the Base Port was "clused." 
fhe poor, harmless V-boat that" would not waste a tor- 
pedo on a destroyer" had mined the offing. All of our 
bird-like swoopings, lively evolutions, had been performed in a 
nest of mines! This interesting news, however, was presf'ntly 
eclipsed by a wireless message "we picked up in transit between 
.1 patrol and the Base. "Submarine has just fired a torpedo 
.tt us. \Ve have dropped a depth mine at head of his wake." 
Another green commander! . 
This was the Base-Admiral's busy day. The ne'\.t message 
we picked up came from a BritIsh patrol boat that had engaged 
d submarine in an artillery duel earlier in the day. It appeared 
that the " P" had plumped sf'veral shells into the "sub" 
and did not wish to be robbed of her prey; hence a polite 
inquiry as to whether our " capture" was not due to injuries 
and disabilities previously inflicted by her? She was assured 
of the contrary, and as no C-boat ever travels in any 
direction but the bottom with six shells in her, the little 
" P " received credit for a sinking. 
The next message brought an S.O.S. from a merchant 
ship that was being shelled by a submarine. She was too far 
away for us to render 
ssistance, but it drew an interesting 
reminiscence from the executive officer whose watch I was shar- 
ing on the bridge. 
" If she puts up as good a fight as the old' L-,' she wiII 
stand a fine chance to be saved. \Ve were ninety miles away 
when we got her S.O.s., and while we smoked it over the 
ocean, just hitting the tips of the waves, she kept us posted 
on the fight" Bridge shot away! On fire! Fire extinguished! 
Shell exploded in engine room! We have thrown code books 
and papers overboard l" We were still thirty miles away 
when that happened, but we wirelessed'her not to surrender, 
and received a reply that would make a fine sub-title for a 
mo\'Ïe melodrama-" 
ever !" And she didn't-thanks to 
the naval gunner who kept on firing after the captain thought 
it time to haul his flag down. . 
"But all of them ,are not so lucky. You should have 
seen the boats of an oil tanker we picked up one day. The 
V-boat had thrown a shell into each and dead and dying men 
lay in their bottoms. Some had been cut in two by shells. 
Half the body would be there, the rest had gone overboard. 
It was awful. Yet though bloodier, for pure df'vilry it was 
surpassed in another instance when the V-boat commander 
took away all the oars, sails and provisions from the boats of a 
ship he had just sunk. He evep had the water kegs emptied. 
Then he steamed away, lea,'ing the unfortunate crew to die, 
as he thought, of hunger and thirst, hundreds of miles from 
land.. They were picked up, but I do not doubt that there have 
been others who were not so fortunate. After you have seen 
a 
ew things like that, you don't feel very tender toward 
Fntz -though there is one German submarine commander 
uperdting around here who is really a gentleman." 
Thus it was that [ came to hear of Kelly, the sporting 
V-boat commander, who forms the shining exception to 
Hun barbarity. Whether Kelly-as he signs himself in 
the humOl;ous notes he s('11ds out through the danger zone 
-is really a Sinn Feiner in the German service, wiII probably 
never be known. But in one thing he is truly l\Iilesian-he 
lovb his joke. Sometimes he will notify d local paper or 
personage by letter that he will be present at a certain public 
meeting. A few days l
lter \\ill come a second letter criticising 
dnd showing an intimate acquaintance with the business 
transacted. When he pops up alongside an Irish fishing 
hoat, Kelly alwavs pays for the fish he takes. Also hI' warns 
ships, when po"sibk, bdore sinking them, and invariably 
give<=; .the hOlt" tlwir cour"f'S to the neJ.re,.,t land. - 


After fighting a duel with an American" tanker," that only 
surrendered when her ammunition ran out, Kelly ran alongside 
and congratulated the naval gunner. "That was a beautiful 

ght you put up, sir. Sorry to have to sink you, but get 
mto your boats and I'll tow YOU to the nearest land." He 
seems, also, to have an "intima tc knowledge of the whereabouts 
of American dl.stroyers, and knows all the captains by name. 
" Pull in such and such? direction," he told one boat's crew; 
.. 
n three hours you will meet the American destroyer, C-. 
GIW Captain r\, - my compliments and tell him he has a 
loose propeller blade. I heard it when he passed over me this 
morning. It makes me nen'ous. .\5]" him to have it 
repaired please." 
After an un"uccessful attack on a Canadian transport that 
had Re-d Cro
s nurses aboard. he sent a \\ireless message after 
the fleeing ship. "Sorry vou must go. Give mv love to the 
nurses." It is said that the transport retunled answer: 
" Same to vou ! " 
From thèse and other tale,; of Kelly, I judge that, like most 
per,;onages who achie\"C the limelight, he is gathering unto 
himself all the sporadic human impulses that crop up in the 
submarine zone. The lively 
ailor imagination, moreover, is 
not above adding a few of its O\\n. Kelly is really in danger 
of e\'olving into a myth that will flourish and endure long after 
the'ine,'itable depth mine has been dropped on his head. In 
the meantime he remains to shame by his fair fighting thl' 
bloody records of his brother commanders. 
While we \\ere talking, tþe sun had rolled down its \\ estern 
slant and hung poised for a few minutes in a cloud glory of 
crimson and gold before it slid down into a purple sea. Above 
stretched a flaming vault, dappled in rainbow colour save 
where, in the west, a great tear in the radiant tapestries 
re,'ealed a sky wall of pure jade. It was intensely beautiful, 
so lowly that the mind refused further commerce with the 
quarrels of man; would not picture the sea murderers that 
lay in wait beneath all that beautv. But thev were there. 
The officer on the bridge chuckled as he read me "a " wireless" 
picked up in transit. 
" Listen to the chattering of the little' subs'! Have you 
seen any ships to-day? The ocean seems empty. I am afraid 
those damned destroyers ha,'e sunk Muller. He does not 
answer mv calls!" - 
" Muller" was. no doubt, the" P" boat's victim, for om 
Captain-Lieutenant. now at the Base, answered to another 
name. 
All that evening the messages came in a constant stream. 
Some were calls for aid; others merely reports of V-boat 
movements. One told of a torpedoed derelict that had been 
picked 'up and safcIy beached by the patrol.' And no one of 
them that did not produce some tale from the officer on the 
bridge. Usually tragic, recording the loss of fine ships and the 
deaths of brave men, their grimness was short, with here and 
there a gleaming thread of humour. 
Such was the case with the )[ -, an American munition 
ship with a million dollar cargo, torpedoed a hundred miles 
out from the Base. The Base-Admiral sent out àn anxious 
inquiry as to her condition and progress to the destroyer 
that had her in tow and received in reply: .. We are making 
three and a half knots, but it is a long way to Tipperary." 
It was, alas! She foundered at sea. 
Take also the" Lovely Lucv," a trim steamer that had 
strayed from her convoy during a fog. A wireless came in 
that evening from a destroyer that had picked up the stray: 
" What did vou do to the' Lovelv Lucy? ' Found her at 
dusk, withoùt an escort, zig-zaggÍIlg wildly through the fog." 
Some told of Homeric encounters between British and 
German" subs" as whèn two collided underwater one evening, 
then backed away, fired a torpedo apiece, and lost each .other 
in the dark. Another Englishman came up alongsIde a 
steamer that was being sunk by shell fire. Sinking again, 
he wdited till the German came sailing around then put a 
torpedo in his solar plexus. Fritz had piled some cases of 
heer on his deck, loot from the steamer, and when he went up 
-using the graphic language of the British commander- 
.. the air \\as full of beer, blood, Boches, and broken bottles." 
That evening displayed destroyer life at its be,st. ,A 
brilliant moon -\\hich the" Bridge" fluently cursed for an 
ally of the Boche-laid a path of sih'er along a sleepy sea, 
Our boat laid her long, slim cheek softly against the slow 
swells. From the deck below" the tinkle of a mandolin and 
guitar ascended to the bridge accompanying a mixed repertoire 
of rag-time and those sentimental ballads the sailor ,so .dearly 
100'es. It had quite the flavour of a Coney. Island. I?lcmc but, 
once an hour, a constant reminder of the gnm reahtles of war, 
a dark figure raised and lowered the guns and swung them 
around the firing circle. The gunners were taking no chances 
of "freezing" through cold-stiffened grease. 
This remarkable- weather-which the" Bridge" was kind 
enough to attribute to me-held till we dropped our convoy 
well out of the danger zone, and picked up another homeward 
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bound. "e had e'\.pected to leave this in home water
 that 
were usually "safe," but on the eighth morning out \n' 
received a wireless that they were" closed." Fritz had broken 
in and was shooting right and left like drunken cowboys on 
the Fourth of July. 
This meant that each ship in the convoy must be deliwreJ 
at its individual port. While this was in course, submarines 
were operating all around us. Often we crossed their courses; 
we must have been under their observation most of the time. 
But though they torpedoed five ships, two of which were 
safely beached, they would take no chances with our destroyers. 
Already the " blimps," hydroplanes and patrols were after 
them like swarming hornets. The piratical nest would soon 
be exterminated. In the meantime, we lived amidst aldrms. 
Twice we were called to .. General Quarters" in the night- 
to find the alarm was due to porpoises charging the ship along 
phosphorescent wakes. Each time a certain correspondent's 
hair stood on end, but without hitch or mishap we delivered 
our last ship and started back to pick up a third convoy and 
take it back to our Base. 
.\ll that last day the wind had been stiffening, and as we sat 
at supper in the \\'ardroom, the twinkle in Admiral Sims' eye 
was suddenly recalled when, with celerity that equalled sleight 
of hand, the tablecloth slid with its load of food and dishes 
gracefully to the floor. The casual manner in which the 
steward èleared up the ruin betrayed perfect familiarity \\ith 
the phenomenon. Xext time we held the cloth down and had 
got in safety to the coffee ,when with cup poised at his lips, 
the commander tobogganed on his chair-back to the transom. 
Swallowing the coffee \\hile hanging in balance, he came back 
to us on the return roll. Profiting by experience, the exe- 
cutive afficer, who sat opposite, had hooked his feet around the 
table legs-and so took it with him on the oPP4>site s\\ing. 
Its further joumeyings were then restrained by a rope lashing; 
but that, alas, had no effect on the motion, which grew 
worse and worse. 
By midnight the vessel was rearing like a frightened horse 
and rolling like a barrel chum, a queer mixture of metaphor 
and motion. A western bronco was nothing to that boat. 
She would rear, shiver" ith rage as though trying tú shake the 
bridge off her back. then plunge forward in a wild leap and 
throw her sorrow<; high in the air. It was sickening. \\'hen 
she did her best and beastliest, the wave", would drop from 
under; leaving her standing on her heel, two-thirds of her 
length e'\.posed; then when thl thousand tons of her fell 
flat on the water, she lifted e\-erything, animate and inanimate, 
that was not bolted down to the deck. I. for instance, spent 
.1 large fraction of the night in mid air aboV(' my bunk' am 
now quite com'inced of the possibility of levitatio,:!, By 
morning my side" were sore, my bonps ached, my skm wa., 
bruised from blows and shaking. 
I confe"" to making a modest breakfast on one gr
en 
pickle, and while I was engaged in the gingl 
l:r consUl
pt
on 
there')f, the skipper comforted me with a VIVId dl ;cnptlOn 
of a .. real gale" they had bd.'n out in for ninl' day..; on a 
previous trip. 
.. You could neither sit do\\n, stand up, walk nor ,.,leep. 
I was thro\\n oft that transom ei
ht times in onp ni
ht, anJ 


each time I fdl almost plumb to the opposite side. I might 
just as well ha\-e dropped do\\n a well, I "as so bruised and 
shaken that I gave it up after that, though I was dying for 
sleep. When she'd rear up and fall, we always expected her 
to break her back, and she'd quiver like a shaken lance for 
fi\-e minutes afterward. The waves were enormous; base,., 
dark green, tips light jade against the sky and so clear that wp 
often saw porpoises shooting along like fish seen through the 
plate glass of an aquarium. When we tried to signal another 
destroyer only three hundred yards away, we'd get out a 
couple of letters, then down she'd go, lost to the tips of her 
masts in the trough of a wave. Xext day it grew \\orse. 
The wind blew a hundred and twenty miles an hour; the 
ocean was one huge mountainous sea, Our decks were swept 
of e\'ery movable object, tool chests, boats, ewrything. All 
of the living compartments were flooded and thl' thermometer 
was below freezing point. For thirty-six hours we had to ride 
it out, hove-to, before we could g"o ahead with our duty 
and in all that nine days, we had neither bath, wash, shave 
nor a hot meal." He concluded this Homeric recital, .. If a 
destroyer had been sent out in such weather before the \\ar, the 
man responsible would have been court-martialled for need- 
lessly imperilling the lives of his men. But we go out in it 
and stay out now as a matter of course." 
I will admit that my storm was not quite so bad as that. 
:'\evertheless, the ends of the bridge seemed to be dipping 
when I climbed up there after-after the pickle. At ('vel) 
plunge her nose would go under a solid' sea. The tips of the 
waves were \-eiled in water mists. All night we had been 
shoved along by a heavy sea. It was now impossible to 
.. take a sight," so just as a lost boy might inquire his wa.' 
from a policeman, we ran inshore to a lightship to find out 
where the dickens we were at. 
The keeper bellowed through a megaphone directions 'that 
amounted to this in unofficial language : if \\f' would proceed 
,,0 many city blocks to the northward, then tah.e the first 
turning to the left after \\e pas"ed a lighthouse, \\e could come 
into the harbour where lay the com-ov \\L were to take back 
to our BaS". We did, and as the ships came filing out to join 
us, I 
aw for myself 0ne of the humorous flashe
 that lighten 
the gloom of wircle
5 me..:sage.. In anS\\er to a polite inquir
 
from our skipper as to whether she "ould not a\'ail herself of 
our e';(,0rt, a \-e"...el that had rem.lined at anchor made equally 
courteous answer. 
" Thank" wry mud!. Thinh. I'll stay in. I" as torpedoed 
YI,terday." 
The delivery of thi
 convoy at tIlt Ba"e completed m
 
nuise. In ten days we had e
LOrtl'd a total of fifty-si'\. 
ve..:<;els a di
tance of si'\.tl'en hundred mile" through the danger 
zone without a mi.;;hdp, Tht:'
l' \'I ,
ds \\l're one small item 
in a total of thousands that han' been convo\ed b" the 
destroyers with a II , of onl) om eighth of O"e per cent. In 
the ('')urse of its duty the flotilla has stl'amed over a million 
miles in eight months, a distanc.-- equal to the circumna\'i- 
gating of the earth forty tÏlne
; .ll1d the,;! journeying;; ha \ e 
been madl' r m"tantly in mined Sl subject to th attach.s of 
submarine.... Than this no better tl'<;timony could be gi\'CI1, 
eithl'r to ib labour or the w(lrth pf the nJl1\'oy 
.' stem. 
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America's 


Part : 


T HAT America would contribute money, supplies and 
men to the war in vast amounts, quantities and 
numbers has been taken for granted by the people 
of the Allied nations, though even n these d irec- 
tions foreign expectations have been exceeded. 
That American military representatives in France should, 
however, bô able to present a workable plan for the Higher 
Command and present it with an argument that eliminated 
other plans from consideration may have come as a surprise 
to many. In his speech in the House of Commons last week 
the Prime 
linister said : 
I hesitated for some time as to whether I should read to 
the' House the very cogent document submitted by the Ameri- 
can delegation which puts the case for the present proposaL 
It is one of the most powerful documents I have ever seen 
submitted to a military conference. I do not read ,it because 
it is so mixed up with the actual plan of operations that it 
would be quite Impossible for me to read it without giving 
away what the plan of operation is. If I could only have 
read it there would have been no necessitv for me to make 
this speech at all. ' 
[hE; Am
rican Generals came fresh to the problem with no 
pOlitical or constitutional limitations to hamper them and 
the history of the past three years and a half to guide them 
in their elimination of possible error. They also brought to 
the Council table those peculiar gifts, apparently' characteristic 
of American enterprise, the faculty of the" bird's eye view," 
the courage to make quick decisions and those talents for organ- 
isation in evidence in the widespread machinery of great 
businesses conducted so successfully in home and foreign trade. 
The principles underlying successful American business are 
unity of control, organisation and speed; and it is apparent 
that these same principles are to be employed in the making 
of war and their undoubted value impressed whenever possible 
upon America's partners in the enterprise. 
The world is being very frankly told from day to day what 
America is doing in a material way in the war. Admiral 
Sim;; says that everything in the American Navy that 
could be of use is now in European waters and that the 
American Navy is not only co-operating but has become an 
integral part of the Allied Naval forces. The American 
Secretary of War says that a half-million American 
soldiers will be in Europe early this spring, in fact most of 
them are here now, that there will be a million before next 
winter, and another million in training at home. The United 
States Government has already lent nearly one thousand 
million pounds sterling to the Allies and is increasing this 
amount with every passing month. 


Food and Supplies 


The larger part of the food and sUJ2plies now being imported 
by the Allies IS coming from America, and it is only a question 
of ships to increase the quantities. 1\1r. Hoover, the Food 
Controller, has called upon the American people to decrease 
their already restricted consumption of bread, meat and sugar 
by another ten to twenty per cent. to furnish cargoes for "the 
rapidly increasing number of new ships carrying supplies to 
the Alli
s. What America asks of the Allies is that consump- 
tion of staples shall be reduced as low as possible so that all 
ships needed for troops will be set free. It has in fact become 
a question of whether the Allies prefer a ton of food or a ton 
of men, and the decision is left in their hands. 
The building of new ships is well under way and the tonnage 
figures of 1918 will make a remarkable showing. This building 
of new ships is not only of vital importance to the world at war, 
but the safety and comfort of all nations depend upon a large 
tonnage being available immediately after the war to keep the 
food supply going and to re-stock exhausted stores of raw 
material for industry. 
There i,> no question but that the American people now 
realist' fully that they are at war and that this is a conflict 
calling for the entire reserve strength of the nation in men, 
money, materials, labour and high spirit. They also realise 
that for some time after the war the people of Europe are 
going to look to them for help in the rebuilding of a bmken 
world. It is with this in mind that the "Cnited States Govern- 
ment is providing for after-the-war control of price
, produc- 
tion, railroads, shipping and e:xports that the needs of foreign 
countries may not be exploited by private enterprise. It has 
been tacitly agreed by many Governments so that the world 
will be run on a more or less communal basis until at least 
d.n appreciable nonnal state of affairs once more prevails 
after a day of peace has dawned. 
As American influence is increasingly felt in the war the 
line of demarcati9n between military and political enterprise, 


By J. D. 


Whel pley 


so sharply defined by President \Vilson, becomes more apparent 
and his purpose more intelligible. The President is deter- 
mined if possible to confine America's effort in Europe purely 
to military and economic assistance and to stand aloof from 
all political discussions. He wishes to avoid even the appear- 
ance of dictation in European affairs, and above all he does 
not want the Government of the United States through the 
presence of a large number of American representatives in 
Allied Councils to drift into the position of a referee or a 
" balance of power." 
The original idea as conceived in Washington was for the 
Allies to agree as to their needs and for America to supply 
them as best she could. It was found, however, that this plan 
has grave disadvantages, and that it was absolutely necessary 
that Americans should bf' on the spot in London, Paris and 
Rome to discuss ways and means at length when occasion 
arose. It is significant that the return of Colonel House to 
Washington from his visit to Europe was followed by a 
decided broadening in the operations of the American 
Government abroad. This astute and unofficial adviser to 
the President grasped the situation as usual. Commissioners 
were appointed, delegates to Conferences appeared in London, 
Paris and Rome, and the American Government, through 
carefully selected men of high character and reputation, 
entered into closer personal relations with current European 
affairs than heretofore. These men are working in closest 
co-operation with representatives of the Allies, and they are 
in a position to achieve a real understanding of the necessities 
of the day, the order of precedence to be given to these 
necessities and to keep the \Vashington Government informed 
daily as to the progress of events. All this is more or less 
distinct from the purely military situation, for that lies in 
other hands and has nothing to do with national or inter- 
national politics. 
President Wilson has been so careful not to give even the 
appearance of attempting to playa part in European politics 
and not to allow the United States Government to become 
the arbiter in inter-Allied affairs that he has created an 
impression of American aloofness from the war. It is im- 
portant therefore to understand that this aloofness applies 
only to matters not directly concerned with military or 
economic operations and that it is but the expression of an 
American foreign policy, the only principle held and practised 
consistently since 1776, that of non-interference in the 
political fortunes of other Powers. There is no aloofness 
from the war itself, for America has entered into that with 
all the ardour of a people engaged in a sacred cause, and the 
nation is led in this by President Wilson himself with words 
that have been voluntarily adopted by the Allied Governments 
as a complete expression of their own ideals and purpose. 
Several speakers in England have recently referred to the 
wonder of American participation in the war "in spite of 
the Monroe Doctrine." 
There seems to be a slight misunderstanding here, for the 
so-called " Monroe Doctrine" was simply the enunciation of 
a purpose to the effect that no foreign Power should be allowed 
to acquire landed possessions in the \Vestern Hemisphere 
other than those already there. It is \Vell understood in 
America that if Germany won this war in Europe the United 
States would shortly be called upon to defend the l\Ionroe 
Doctrine against an all-powerful and victorious Gennany. 
American soldiers in France are now, in a sense, fighting for 
the Monroe Doctrine on a far-flung frontier. 
It was not President Monroe, but President \Vashington, 
in his farewell address, who advised his fellow countrymen 
against " entangling alliances" with foreign Powers, and this 
warning was adopted as an important feature of American 
foreign policy from that time on. By entangling alliances 
\Vashington meant those " offensive and defensive" treaties 
which in the past have dragged unwilling Governments and 
unhappy peoples into wars not of their making, but if Wash- 
ington was President of the United States to-day he would 
undoubtedly hail ,,,ith satisfaction any suggestion of foreign 
alliances of sufficient strength to ensure the peace of the 
world. I 
The presence of an American anny in France to-day is but 
an expression and a culmination of all President Washington 
fought for and interpreted to his people. It might have been 
him and not President 'Wilson who said the other day that 
to the vindication of human liberty the American people 
" are ready to devote their lives, their honour and everything 
they possess. The moral climax of this, the culmination and 
final war for human liberty, has come, and they are ready to 
put their own strength, their own highest purpose, their own 
integrity, to the test." 
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T HOSE who study the working of their minds 
in the present crisis-and it is wise to do this 
occasionally-will perhaps join me in confe
sing 
to a measure of inconsistency. I am not speaking 
of logic, but of temper-of changing moods: as 
when, for e>..ample, a man is by turns depressed and exalted. 
There is no reason to be ashamed of such discords, for con- 
sistency of temper can hardly be reckoned a human virtue 
at all. At one extreme it is a prerogative of the gods, at the 
other a limitation of the brutes; so that if ever we encounter 
a being whose moods are never in conflict we may conclude 
thát he is either supra-humanly wise or infra-humanly stupid 
-probably the latter. For my part r find human nature 
most lovable and interesting precisely at those points where 
it is hardest to understand, that is, when its moods contradict 
one another. There is really nothing to deplore in these 
conflicts-not even when active in the mind of society at 
large, as they are at the present moment. They are a source 
of energy; powers that move the world come out of their 
clash. A man or an age whose temper never varied would 
be a nonentity in the world of action. 
There are a good many of these inconsistencies now in 
evidence, all interesting, and all bearing witness to the rich 
complexities of human nature. But the one which seems to 
me most worthy of attention at the moment is that strange 
mingling of the sense of power and the sense of powerl
ssness 
which arises in most of us as we view the course of current 
events. On the one hand we feel ourselves to be taking part 
in a series of the greatest actions ever perfonned by man, and 
the feeling is our sense of po,..er. On the other, we seem at 
times to be in the grip of vast forces over which we have no 
control whatsoever, powerless as atoms in a whirling vortex. 
Our minds oscillate between the two attitudes, mastership 
and helplessness. Some would call this a glaring inconsistency. 
But I doubt if it often glares, though unquestionably it does 
so sometimes. More frequently it lurks, and is to be found 
only by those whom Nature has endowed with a good memory 
for their changing moods-by those, I mean, who when they 
have seen themselves for a moment in the glass of self-know- 
ledge do not " straightway forget what manner of men they 
were." 
There are moments when the sense of power rises to an 
extraordinary height and possesses whole multitudes of men 
at once. \Vhen, for example, a new idea, like that of a League 
of Nations, first gets possession of our minds we are like men 
intoxicated. We feel that a magic sword has been placed in 
our hands, and it needs only that we lay about us with vigour 
to bring a whole world of wrong and error tumbling down. 
:\Iany examples might be given of men whom the advent of 
new ideas has thus intoxicated with the sense of power-the 
French revolutionists, the Positivists. the Malthusians, the 
Darwinians, the mid-Victorian Radicals, the scientific 
materialists, the followers of Henry George, the early 
Socialists. The Bolsheviks provide a contemporary example. 
They, too, are out to move mountains. \Ve call them fools 
and madmen; and so they may be; but are there no ideas 
of our own to which, at one time or another, we have attri- 
buted an equal measure of wonder-working power? 
This mood of masterful confidence, which is quite sincere 
while it lasts, is our public attitude; the side of our minds we 
show to one another. \Ve find it in the speeches of statesmen; 
in the Proclamations of Emperors and the Notes of Presidents; 
in the programmes of political parties and schools; in propa- 
ganda of all kinds; in the literature of social reconstruction. 
All these breathe the spirit of mastership. 
\VorId Dominion 


, 


There is an expression lately come into evil prominence 
which curiously reflects these féelings. It is the phrase 
.. world-dominion." The idea of world-dominion has many 
fonus, and we are unjust to the Prussian militarist
 in treating 
them as its solitary exponents. v.:e are al
 addIcted to the 
notion that the world can be dommated-mdeed \\e are all 
trying to get it dominated by our own ideas of wha
 is 
good for it. World-dominion has been claimed at vanous 
times for various things-for religion (or for sO!l1e partic- 
ular doctrine of religion); for philosophy (as m Plato); 
for the Goddess of Reason, for science, for socialistic 
ideals, .for Labour. And always the claim has been made 
by men who, from one cause or another, were. intoxicated 
or-if the word be disliked-e>..alted by theIr sense of 
power. Some men are thus exalted always. All men åre 
thus exalted sometimes. It is a frame of mind which 
cra,'es publicity and usually issues in a programme of world- 


dominion, either of this kind or of that. Such programmes 
are plentiful at the present moment, and they have more in 
common \\ith one another than appears at first sight. The 
League of Peace, for example, is ob\iously a scheme of world- 
dominion, and differs from the Prussian militarists only as 
to the methods to be applied. So. too, ,..hen war broke out in 
Heaven, as narrated in l\Iilton's Paradise Lost (\\hich, by the 
way, is the best of war books for present reading), the 
belligerents "ere agreed on the general necessity of world- 
dominion. They differed as to the principle of domination 
and fought to settle the question. 


l\Iasters of the \ V orId. 


The idea of world-dominion, now prevalent everywhere in 
one or other of its many forms, seems to indicate that in some 
sense we are masters of the world- -a view of ourselves which 
implies an enormous sense of power. This, however, is 
only the public aspect of our mentality. In every age, cer- 
tainly in our own, there is a side of human life fram which 
reporters are excluded, or rather, frare "hich reporters exclude 
themselves because it fails to provide them \\ith marketable 
copy. It is the existence of this unreported side which 
makes history diffictllt to write, and often untrustworthy "hen 
written. The sense of powerlessness belongs to it. It 
naturally tends to hide or at least to express itself in "hispers 
and undertones. \Yhen a man believes that he is captain of 
his soul, or (like the Kaiser) a ruler of other men's destinies, 
he can hardly 'keep his feelings to himself; but "hen mis- 
givings assail him and he feels as though the bottcm "ere 
dropping out of the world, he will say as little about it as 
possible, both in the public interest and in his 0\\11. I think, 
therefore, that we should be wrong in concluding that the 
sense of powerlessness is non-existent because so little of it 
gets reported in books, in public speeches, in documents of 
one kind or another. The future historian will misre- 
present the men of to-day' if he stops at describing 
them as amazingly cocksure. He "ill misrepresent them by 
telling only half of the truth. They are amazingly cocksure; 
but wo,-en in with all this self-confidence there is a strain of 
profound misgiving as to the general state of the world, For 
the evidence of this we must look to the unreported side of 
human life-the conversations of statesmen after dinner, the 
confessions of intimate friends, the talk of the club and the 
railway carriage. the outcries of imaginative men who lie 
awake at night-things which, "from the nature of the case, 
are not intended for publication. 
These two strains, the sense of power and the sense of 
powerlessness, unquestionably co-exist, the one public, the 
other private, and each speaking in opposite tones. The one 
talks proudly of science, and persuades us that with science 
at our elbow we can move mountains; the other reminds us 
that science itself has got out of hand and become an implement 
for the self-destruction of mankind. The one points to the 
miracles of effort and organisation \\hich the nation can 
accomplish when, as now, it is inspired by a unitary motive; 
the other I'eplies that a unitary motive may play all kinds of 
damnable tricks; for example, "hen it takes the fonn of 
Pan-Gennanism and threatens to wreck civilisation. The 
one proclaims that we are partners in mighty actions directed 
by the intelligent purpose of the common mind; the other 
answers that these mighty actions are forced upon us by 
circumstances over which we ha\'e no control; that the world 
is full of violent, unpredictable, explosive forces; that \\e 
are in the grip of elemental po"ers; that we are like men 
who eat and drink while an earthquake is rocking the house. 
The two views are interwoven in the consciousne
" of all of 
us; the one giving rise to public utterance, the other to 
private thought. Here it is that \\e are not consistent "ith 
, ourselves. 
The causes \\hich have given rise to the sense of po\\er are 
well known, the achievements of science being the most 
obvious. The causes of the opposite feeling are less familiar, 
though no less deserving of study. One of them is especially 
worthy of attention at the present moment, 
ecause it seems 
likely to issue in important politic-'ll develorments. It pro- 
ceeds from a state of things which one might eApect to con- 
tribute to our sense of po"er, hut \\hich oddly enough is 
beginning to have the opposite effect- I mean, the enonnous 
mass and volume of the modem State. As an e}.hibition of 
po\\oer, what could be more impresJi\'e than a statistical 
account of one of the great empires of the world-its population, 
its w{,'llth, the immense volume of its civil and military 
machinery? Kot without reason do they call themselves 
"Great Powers." But the sense of power in the people is 
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not thf' knowledge that national power e:-..ists, but that they, 
th, pE:0ple, have it in their O\\n control. If the power exists, 
but is uncontrolled in its action or subject to control which 
i" not in their hands, then its c'xistenCE' \\ ill onlv serve to 
spread the "ens p of powerle"sness in the people \\'ho stand 
in it,> pre:>enct This is the actual state of things at the 
present moment. 
If one were dsked to name off-hand the outstanding feature 
of our pre"l'nt political life the answer would probably be " the 
growing po\\er of the masses"; and there is an obvious sense 
in which th{ answer might be accepted as true. It correctly 
describ,,," the fact that policy is becoming less dependent on 
the wills of a feu and more susceptible to forcf's which originate 
with the ma",,",.. of the people. But if it were offered as an 
account I)f our political psychology, as meaning that the 
average citizen is consciolts of gro\\ing power as a political 
unit, I 
hould bp inclined to question its truth, even to SolY 
that it is the r,verse of true. In the consciousness of the 
citizen, whether working man or any. other, it is the sense 
of powerle:>Sl1bS and not the sense of power which for the 
moment has the ascendancy. 
There is a widespread fceling at work that the human world 
of to-day, the world with which high politics is concerned, 
has grown too big to be manageable by any existing methods 
of political control; that neither representative government 
nor government of any other type is competent to deal with 
the immense and incalculable forces of which modem com- 
munities are the seat. This feeling, which is only just hegin- 
ning to reach the stage of an articulate idea, is a consequence, 
unforeseen by early political thinkers, of the enormous increase 
of mass, measured in terms of population, which has taken 
place in all thc great empires of the world. On every hand 
the signs are multiplying that policy, seeking to control the 
destinies of these masses, is unable to cope with its problems. 
In the expressive vernacular of a working man with whom 
I was recently discussing these questions in a 
orthern town, 
.. the GO\'ernments of Europe ha\'e all bitten off more than 
they cali chew" , and he went on to speak, with much intelli- 
gence, I thought. of the Russian re\'olution, and of Russia 
itself as a country whose very bigness rendered it unmanage- 
able. Needless to say the war has given a new vitality to 
these thoughts. 
\Vhatever the true causes of the war may have been, 
the peoples of Europe know vcry well that it is none 
of their doing, and this has greatly deepened the feel- 
ing of helplessness, the sense that they are at the mercy 
of elemental powers-and that not in one class alone, but in 
all. It is a complicated state of mind and full of strange 
possibilities for the future history of the world. One might 
expect that a man would gain a new sense -of power in remem- 
bering that he is an active member of a community of fifty or 
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.v.B.-Tholtgh this story is based on an actual incident, 
the characters as described here are 'wholly 1'maginary.] 


<, M y DEAR KAP," said the captain of H.:\I. 
destroyer "Bloodhound ,. to his First Lieu- 
tenant, "zeal is excellent in its right place. 
In the abstract it is, I suppose. always a 
desirable trait in either one's own or anvone 
else's character, but in realliíe it is often a dashed nuisañce." 
Lieutenant-Commander Aimlach lit another cigarette, and 
continued :- 
" Take the Gunner." 
At these words Lieutenant Clambos, sometimes called 

apoleon, from the shape of his head, but more often known 
as " Nap: stirred uneasily on the settee upon which he was 
lying and murmured something that seemed to be in the 
nature of a prayer. 
It was evident that thinking of the Gunner mo\'ed him 
-.umewhat. 
" Look at his effort the other day," gloomily remarked 
L\irmach. 
"Do }ou mean the grabby's * dinner-party we gave? " 
inquired the reoumbent First Lieutenant. 
"Great Scott! there's not been anything ebe :.ince, has 
there? "' anxiously demanded Aírmach. 
.. Oh, only last night he fired d rifle bullet acro:.s a flag- 
officer's barge, which was taking the old boy back from a 
dinner-party in the flagship. The boat had engines that 
make a noise like a fashionable night club's rag-time band, so 
of cours the cox<:;wain never heard the hail and our :\Ir. 
Cocker assumed it was' a [urkish destroyer or other 'ostiIc 
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a hundred million souls Just now it serves rather to remind 
him of his powerlessness. \Vhat can he do as a mere unit in 
a totality so enormous? He seems to himself a scarcely 
noticeable atom, impotent to affect the destinies of the State 
one way or another. \Vhat wonder that his patriotism is 
apt to be confused, or to disappear altogether, as it seems to 
ha\'e done in Russia. 
Concurrent, then, with the sense of power. expressed in 
our many schemes of " world-dominion," we have to reckon 
with an opposite tendency-a gro\\ing lack of faith in the 
value of political action, and in the efficacy of what has hitherto 
been called "government." 'What tIle outcome of these 
opposing currents will be it would be dangerous to forecast. 

Iuch will depend on the precise form in \\hich the war comes 
to an end. A German victory would unquestionably tend 
to perpetuate. the existing political system of Europe, a systelll 
profoundly dIstrusted, and .for good reasons, by the people. 
There would be more centrali6ation than ever. And that 
not only on the part of Germany; for the defeated empires 
would do their best to consolidate their vast territories and 
populations with a view to the subsequent onTthrow of the 
conqueror. A victory of the Allies, on the other hand, would 
open the way to a drastic revision of the whole structure of 
modem empire. I use the word revision ratl1er than revolu- 
ti
m, in th.e coming of which I do not believe; and I hazard 
the guess that it would take the form of decentralisation on a 
principle of world policy. 
It is certain that one of the chief forces which accounts for 
the growth of great empires, and maintains them in their 
enormous unities, has been the necessity, real or supposed. 
of resisting each other's aggression. If the war ends in such 
a way as to ensure the future peéjce ot the world-and this it 
can only do by the victory of the Allie
-the fear of mutual 
aggression will be removed; which is as much as to say that 
the military reason for the existence of the present empires 
will be open to revision. What will follow? What I imagine 
is not a revolutionary attack upon existing Governments but 
a movement working behind them towards a new grouping of 
mankind, which will cut across the present territorial divisions 
of the world, and lead to the creation of many new com- 
munities. Into this movement the Governments themselves 
will be swept sooner or later; they will, in fact, be called 
upon to direct it, and overthrown only in the event of their 
proving incompetent to the task. The sense of power and 
the sense of powerlessness have hoth to be reckoned with. 
Just because the people are aware of their power they will 
not endure a day longer than is necessary the state of power- 
lessness to which the political system of Europe has reduced 
them. So long as the war lasts they will probably endure it, 
refusing to follow the abortive and bad example of Russia. 
But afterwards? 


Etienne 


craft' and fired a shot across his bows. The flag-officer was in 
the stern sheets digesting, and, though he was a hundred 
yards off, it was quite easy to see the colour of his face by the 
light of his cigar, they harmonised somewhat," eloquently 
concluded Clambos. 
" Well it might be worse," remarked the skipper. .. He 
didn't hit anyone, did he ?" , 
.. We haven't had the Service letter about it yet," said the 
First Lieutenant, " so he may have done for all I know. Lord! 
It is blasted hot in this place. \\Then is it our turn to patrol the 
Straits? " 
" To-morrow at dawn my boy, will see you hauling the 
hook up on the fo'c'sle. We\"e got to patrol the \Vest flank 
from 9 a.m. för twenty-four hours. I hope that perishin' 
field gun on Gaba el \Yad has been flopped out by the Anzacs. 
Johnnie Turk will catch us bending with it one day. I bet 
they:ve got some swine of a Hun spotting for them." 
" A propos of that gun," remarked Clambos, "1\Ir. Cocker 
told me he had a scheme for silencing it." 
" No dQubt he has," replied Airmach. .. Our l\Ir. Cocker 
has a schemc for most enterprises. I shouldn't object to them if 
they didn't Ï11\'ariably recoil on my head," with which remark 
he rang the bell, and asked if there was any soda on board. 
:\Ir. Carlo Bimpero, Maltese ste,...ard, second class, answered 
the summons and replied in the ncgative. 
.. Have we any beer? " demanded the Captain. 
.. No, Sah ! " briskly replied Carlo. 
"Why not, confound it," indignantly dcmanded the 
Captain. .. Didn't I tell you last Thursday to get some from 
the store ship ne:-..t time we were in the base? " 
.. Yes, Sah! and that did I do. I tell you Signor I go myself 
to the store ship and I bring the beer. It was Monday, Signor. 
I remem
er the day, Sah, because I gctta a lettah from my wifa 
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Rosetta. She tell me I haf a baby, a bello bambino, a wrra 
fine- 
.. Confound vour baby, what about the beer? .. 
.. Yt.>, Sah, èertainly.-Sah. I say, Signor, I bring de beer to 
zis ship, and then what 'appen? I tell you, Sah. Dat damfool 
Giuseppe he putta de beer on de after boiler-casing, and de 
heat it affect de beer, Sah, and de beer maka de pop-bang, 
.1I1d, Santa :\Iaria: in a meenit he has gone! It gi\es me great 
regret to tell you di,.. ;;;tory. Signor. It nen'r ,hall happen 
.I
ain .. 

,' You'll 5ack Giuseppe when \\'I gf't back to :'Ilalta, 
dnnuunced \irmach. 
" Oh. Sah ! he verra good bo"\'o Hi
 mothLr and my Rosetta 
.Ire siqahs, Signor." - 
" Oh get out of it, Carlo, wt-arily remarked the Captain, 
and Signor Bimpero, knowing Lieutenant-Commander 
,\irmach. deemed it ad\'isable to withdra\\. 
.. 
o beer, no whiskey, no nothing. I'm going to repose 
in my cabin. Let me know if any ciphers come through." And 
with a colossal yawn the skipper left the sweltering ward room 
tor the slightly cooler shelter .of his upper-deck cabin, on the 
forebridge. 
Lieutenant Clambo,.. re-read La Vie Parisienne for the 
tltird time, cursed his lack of application to the study of 
the French language in the earlier days of his youth, cursed 
the heat, the flies, Gallipoli, and life in general, and then 

ently dropped off into an uneasy sleep. 
The perfect peace whiCh brooded over the destroyer as she 
la y on the glassy surface of her base amidst half a dozen of her 
sisters was only broken by the low persistent rumble of the 
guns which rolled across from the blood-stained peninsula 
and echoed and re-echoed dully on the rocky and sun-dried 
"hore of Rabbit Island. 
The whole ship's company seemed asleep, and though her 
bare iron decks were unpleasantly hot tn the hand, recumbent 
figures were scattered fore and aft in such shadow as her 
\-entilators, funnels and torpe
o tubes afforded. There was 
one notable exception to this state of slumber. 
The e)Ç,ception was :\Ir. Cocker, Gunner (T). This gentle- 
man was sitting in his cabin right aft, attired in a pair of duck 
trousers and a vest, and sweating profusely. Every few 
moments he absenth'-minded dabbed his forehead with a piece 
of Service blotting paper. His dampness was due to two 
c
uses: first the Gallipoli sun, secondly, he was writing a 
letter. When it is added that the letter was to a girl, much is 
explained. :\Ir. Cocker was a big man, and looking at him in 
his cabin one was irresistibly reminded of those model ships 
you see inside bottles, which are used to adorn <;0 many public 
houses. 
On this very hot afternoon, :\Ir. Cocker was endeavouring 
to write a letter to a certain young lady in Plymouth for 
whom he had a deep and abiding affection. It was a lamen- 
table and deplorable fact, from :\Ir. Cocker's point of view, 
that this affection was not entirely reciprocated. The young 
lady's affections wavered between :\Ir. Cocker and Quarter- 
master-Sergeant Basher of the R.:\I.LI.. recently awarded 
the :\Iilitary :\Iedal for having throttled a Hun in a trench raid 
on the Western Front. It was this medal that seemed to lie 
like a shadow between }Ir. Cocker and his adored one, as he 
savagely bit his pen in his tiny cabin; for the young lady 
had intimated in a letter which lay before him that the 
gallant Basher was pressing his claims per me
ium of field 
postcards, and that although she did not withdraw all hope 
from the more distant Alfred Cocker, yet her patriotism told 
her that his chances would be considerably improved \\ere he 
to achie\-e some martial glory. ".\t least, Alf," she concluded, 
" if you really love me you will get mentioned in despatches. 
Bill has sent me his photo taken with the medal on. He looks 
d. hero. ' 
"Blinkin' Turkey *; flat-footed grabby, that's ",hat he 
is, ' muttered :\Ir. Cocker as he continued to \Hestle with the 
problem of com-incing the damsel that he belonged to a service 
noted for its silence and in which potential Y.c." might bluc;h 
unseen and unheard of. 
'Ir. Cocker had been a",are of the lad} 's partialitv for heroes 
for some months, and \\ hen he had left England in the spring 
to join the .. Bloodhound" he had registered a mighty oath 
to distinguish himself in some manner or other. 
The power of love is great, and in the t",o months he had 
be p I1 in the ship he had certainly distingui.shed himself, but 
not in a manner likely to bring a medal to hl
 manly bn 1st or 
e\en a mention in despatche" . 
His first exploit had been to arrest and confine m the after- 
hold for three hours an indh-idual who had strolled on board the 
"hip at -J. p.m. one day in plain clothes in :\Ialta D.ockyard. 
On .\irmach'.. return from the club at 7 p.m. he had mst

tly 
-ordered the release of the prisoner, and a di
h
elled appantlOn, 
smelling strongl)0 of tar, paint, and new rop
, had emerged 


.. Sailor,,' nickname for a L .,rine. 


fr?m the manhole \\ he
 it could speak, it transpired that 
Lieutenant-Commander Alnnach had entertained unawarb 
a highly respeètable :\Iember of Parliament, on a commission 
trawlling through :\Ialta to the Far East. 
This episode wa's b

 the 
rst of a series cu!minating in an 
a\\fuljal/'t pas at a mlhtary dmner, \\hich cannot be described 
even ?
re, and las
ly he 
ad only the night before committed 

he béflse of adhum þ stnctl} to the letter of the regulations 
m a matter concernmg a flag-officer. At 6 p.m. :\Ir. Cocker 
completed his labours dnd took to his bunk, there to re\'olve 
in hi<;.acti
 e brain fn'sh "chemes whereby he might imprf'S5 his 
captam \\lth a proper sense of Alfred Cocker's efficiency, 
* * * * * 
The next day at da\\n, as ordered, the Bloodhound .. 
weighed anchor and proceeded to\\ards the peninsula. 
.\t 6 a.m. :'I1r. Cocker came up to relie\'e Clambos \\ho 
\\arned him before turning over that it had been defi
iteh- 
established that German submarine had arrived and à 
look-out was to be kept accordingly. :\Ir. Cvcker'
 face lit 
up on t
le !n
tan
, and who s
all say w
lat visions flitted through 
Ius ?ptImlstIc mmd. Imagme then, If it be possible, what his 
feehngs were when at 6.30 a.m., distant half a mile on the 
port 
ow, he sighted a small dark projection apparently 
standmg up about a foot abo\'e the \\ater. To ring" Full 
speed ahead" and starboard his helm was the work of an 
instant. 
.\t e\'er-increasing speed the" Bloodhound" bore dO\\Ii on 
the suspicious object. Trembling with e>..citement, :\Ir. Cocker, 
w
th glasses glued, to his eyes, prayed the object would nut dip. 
"hen the
: had but 
hree hundred yards to go :\Ir.' Cocker 
dropped his glasses In amazement, then. staring wild-eyed, 
shneked out at the top of his voice: " Submarine with JOUT 
periscopes right ahead." 
As Ainnach reached the bridge the" Bloodhound rea.ched 
her quarry, and there was a slight bump and a perceptible 
report. 
" '\' e got her. I got her. ". e got her! " exulted:\Ir. Cocker 
e"\.ecuting a species of war-dance round the bridge. ' 
" Got what, !l1r. Cocker? " 
" 
ubma
ine, Sir! With four periscopes. Four of 'em, Sir! 
Saw em with my own eyes. l\1ust be one of their latest, 
Rammed her fair and square." 
" Xonsense," said the captain. 
.. But didn't you feel the bump? indignantly demanded 
the Gunner. 
" Yes, I did feel something," admitted Ainnach. "Turn 
the ship round at once," he concluded. 
"Did you see anything, Johnson?" queried Ainnach 
addressing the co
swain. ' 
" Yessir! I see four hobjeds, a sticking up in the water 
and we 'it 'em fair and square. Likewise I felt the blow and 
'eard a noise, a kind 0' underwater bang like." 
" Great Scott! What an appalling stench!" remarked 
Clambos, who arrived on the bridge at this juncture. 
., Heavens! what on earth is it ?.. said the captain, as a 
fearful odour began to pervade the atmosphere. 
The next instant evervone who had a handkerchief was 
applying it to his nose.' Aft
r a few moments' of agony, 
Clambos muttered through his handkerchief, "It seems to 
come from fore'ard, 'Sir." 
. An A.B. was de
I:atched to e>")1lore, and cautiously making 
his wav on the fo s de, leant over the side. 
He speedily withdrew his head, and speaking with difficulty 
was understood to shout that" we've gone and got the innards 
of an adjectival animaul round our bows." 
It was at this juncture that 1\Ir. Cocker really established 
his reputation. \\lthout hesitating for an instant, he jammed 
both telegraphs to full speed astern. The" 'Bloodhound " 
came to rest, and then slowly gathered stem-way. 
As she did so the honoured remains detached themsph-es 
from the bo\\s and the :\Iediterranean absorbed the carca
" of 
a mule which had died for his country some "eeks Pleviouslv 
on the Gallipoli Peninsula, and had been drifting about "itb 
his legs in the air ever since. 
:h a result of this ad\-enture :\Ir. Cocker had a long inter, 
vie\\ \\ ith Lieuten.mt-Commander Ainnach. The Gunner 
emerged therefrom \Heathed in smiles; ('"\.actlv what trans- 
pired \\a,.. ne\'er officially published, but it may be noted that 
at the date of writing Lieutenant-Commander .\innach is a 
godfather in the Cocker familv, that :\Irs C. cker cherish{'<; an 
official" strictly pri\d.te .. letter from Lieutenant-Commander 
Ainnach which sped.hs in glowing terms of her husband's 
unremitting attention to duty and his "tupendous zeal. It alsv 
insinuates that it \\a
 only :\Ir. Cncher' ,extraordinary mode"t) 
that stood in th
 way of his being recommended for a '.r 
:\Ir. Cocker is still erving "ith Lieutpnant-Commander 
Ainnach, ,",u it may bt: pn5umed that his zeal ha" abated 
"omewhat. 
Quarterma"ter-Sergeant Basher i" ,..till throttling Hun" in 
France \\ ith added \'iciOlbnl's
. 
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[By Edgar U-i!stln. 
Greenwich Hospital. V iew from () bserva tory Hill over Ri ver Thames 


W Eare apt to førget that London was not built 
in a day. This often leads us into insincerity, 
as when we try to fin
cuses for a slum because 
it happens to please our sense of the picturesque. 
If we remembered that very likely when the 
slum was built it was reasonably well adapted to the condi- 
tions of life prevailing then, we could indulge our liking for 
the picturesque without finding it necessary to pretend that 
the slum is tolerable now. Just as dirt is only" matter in 
the wrong place," so a great many abominations are only 
wrong in time. This is 
almost a truism as re- 
gards human virtues 
and vices; everybody, 
for example, sees that 
the great fault of the 
Germans is that thev 
are obsolete; but I do 
not think it is generally 
recognised of places and 
institutions, and so 
public nuisances are 
allowed to remain be- 
cause they "ere once 
public benefits. 
There are some parts 
of London, however, 
which, though they were 
built a long time ago, do 
not seem to have out- 
lived their convenience, 
and therefore need no 
insincerity to justify our 
affection. Particularly 
the parts that lie beside 
the Thames. On the 
whole, though with un- 
happy intervals, they 
have been altered less 
than any other parts of 
London, and they do not seem to need alteration. Often 
grimy and ramshackle, they are not really slums. A. slum is 
dead matter, like dead tissue in the human body, and these 
plac( ; are alive. I think that one reason why they have 
kept, so to speak, up to date is that they are mostly concerned 
v.ith crude necessities: coal, timber, fish, flour; for which 
the demand, though increasing ",ith population, does not 
greatly change in character from one century to another. 
Nor does the means of supplying it. The river flows con- 
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tinuously, one tide follows another without interruption, and 
with all the successive changes in motive power a barge is 
still a barge. These places are alive, then, because they serve 
persistent needs and because they are constantly in touch 
with the country and the sea. They are organic parts of the 
body politic and not excrescences. 
I t is our luxuries and pleasures and the means of gratifying 
them that change rapidly and so leave the town behind. The 
consequence is that those parts of London which are associ- 
ated with luxury and pleasure lo,ok much more old-fashioned, 
and degenerate more 
rapidly than do the 
places I have men- 
tioned. They were 
never alive in the sense 
of serving life. Com- 
pared with the West 
End the City still serves 
its purpose, and looks 
it. So long as it is big 
enough a warehouse will 
last a good many 
centuries, and however 
it be elaborated, busi- 
ness is still a matter of 
buying at twopence and 
selling at twopence 
ha'penny; but a res- 
taurant or a theatre 
must be within a year 
or two of our notioñs of 
social enjoyment or dra- 
matic entertainment if 
it is not to become an 
anachronism. So far as 
looks go Piccadilly 
belongs to the period 
of "Champagne 
Charlie," or thereabouts. 
The West End wears 
badly because it is not built closely to the needs of London 
as Hammersmith and Upper Thames Street are built closely 
to the particular- needs they serve. In order to look up to 
date Piccadilly and Bond Street would have to be rebuilt 
about once a year. 
Consequently Jilttey are not really characteristic of London. 
The whole of tile West End, except a comer of St. James's, 
an enormous proportion of London, indeed, could be swept 
away without affecting its individuality among cities. Size 
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does not make character. If you \\ere to disentangle from 
the mass of what is called .. Greater London" the elements 
that distinguish London from all other cities you would 
reproduce the map of the seventeenth century or thereabouts; 
just as if you were to disentangle from the sayings and doings 
of an acquaintance the things that really distinguish him as 
an individual you could put them down on the proverbial 
half-sheet of notepaper. Most of London is mere padding; 
and you cannot see London by .. seeing London" in the 
sense advertised on the cars. You have to poke about, to 
use the expressive phrase of childhood. 
But the irreducible minimum is unlike anything elsewhere. 
Scattered along the Thames, and enclosed in the boundaries 
of .. the City," there are patches of what may truly be called 
.. London particular." They have always appealed to artists 
and writers; and I believe that the reason is not so much 
that they are picturesque-very often they are not-as that 
they are characteristic. Art is said to be sdection, and above 
all the selection of character to the disregard of what is 
irrelevant. But not every artist has the power of selection, 
for many have painted London and written about it without 
getting anywhere near its essential character. So far as one 
can make out, the power must be exercised unconsciously, 
for pictures and books that set out to give the essence of 
London almost always fail to do so. Apparently there is no 
guide .in the appear- 
ance of things, and age 
does not seem to have 
anything to do with it, 
for many of the older 
parts of London are 
not in the least charac- 
teristic. Kor does 
familiarity help much. 
I have known a person 
born and bred within 
the radius mistake Hol- 
born for London; and, 
on the other hand, I 
remember a little girl 
coming up from Corn- 
wall for the first time 
who stood in the 
middle of Regent 
Street and said dis- 
appointedly .. Is this 
London?" Without 
being told she knew 
that it was not. No, 
the sense of London 
seems to depend on 
some obscure faculty 
like that of the 
" dowser" for metals 
or water. 
:\Ir. Edgar Wilson, 
some of whose etch- 
ings* are reproduced 
here, undoubtedly has 
it. These etchings are 
all the more remark- 
able when one remem- 
bers his other work as 
a decorative designer. 
Not that the etchings are not well designed from a pictorial 
point'of view, but that the designs are so closely dependent on 
character that they seem to have grown rather than to have 
been made. They share with the places themselves the effect 
of keeping in close touch \\ith what is being done there. 
However old the corner of London represented it does not 
look dead. I do not know anvthing about Mr. Wilson's habits 
of work, whether he dra\\s from the scene directly or from a 
series of preliminary studies; but these etchingS give very 
much more the impression (i)f having been drawn from some- 
thing felt than from something observed. Thev haw the 
character of last rather than first impressions, like those queer 
memories that persist almost against one'" will and lie hidden 
through the waking hours to come out dearly in dreams. 
They belong to the undef\\orld of impre"sions. There is a 
lurking character about them as there is about London itse
f. 
Perhaps the secret is not other than that èxprb:;ed III 
Rodin's remark that the artist should draw" with his eye 
grafted on his heart." Certainly the power to find and 
represent or describe London "cems to depend more upon 
affection than upon skill or knowledge. The se
s
 of LO!ldon 
that comes out in Johnson--()r Boswell s verSIOn of Illm- 
Lamb and Dickens is not matched by any capacity to create 
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the atmosphere of other place,,; and I should doubt if either 
Turner or \\'histIer were trustworthy-granting all their 
other gifts-away from London. But conscious affection is 
not enough. Henry James undoubtedly lo\'ed London, but 
though I am a fef\'ent admirer of his "ark I could never 
admit that he succeeded in creating the atmosphere of London 
--except perhaps in .. Prince"s Casamassima." On the other 
hand he gi\"es you vivid portraits of certain places on the 
Continent. Literary skill seems to count for nothing. The 
novels of Sir \"alter Besant are not considered to be good, I 
believe, but nobody has got nearer to the atmosphere of the 
Thames east of London Bridge. As for delibera te purpose 
without affection the work of George 
issing might serve 
as a \\aming. His people are alive, but you are never con- 
vinced for a moment that they live in London. 
What is true of the \\fiters is equally true of the artists, 
and of the many who have drawn and painted London very 
few ha\'e gi\'en us anything more than streets and houses and 
weather. And among the few who have succeeded in atmo
 
sphere are several who are not good artists in other respects. 
. What is needed can only be described as the sense of London; 
something that does not depend upon knowledge or observa- 
tion, but appears to be inbom-as people are said to be born 
Cockneys in a different meaning from that of the register. 
\"hen, as in the case of :\Ir. Edgar \\ïlson, the sense of London 
is combined \\ith tech- 
nical skill the results 
are important for civic 
reasons. 
As Professor Beres- 
ford Pite pointed 
out the other day, 
artists are not neces- 
sarily the best guides 
in questions of civic 
improvement. They 
are apt to be beguiled 
by unrehearsed effects 
of the picturesque. At 
the same time they 
ought to be consulted 
in any scheme. The 
important thing seems 
to be that they should 
have a sense of char- 
acter, not only as ap- 
plied to architecture 
generally but to the 
architecture of par- 
ticular places. The 
truth is that town 
planning is a very 
ticklish business, par- 
ticularly when it is a 
matter of improving 
an old city. Character 
must be preserved, and 
it is not always easy 
to see wherein char- 
acter resides. Neither 
age nor architectural 
dignity should protect 
a nuisance, but it is 
highly important to 
make sure that the nuisance is not really caused by later 
additions. :\Iany of the older parts of London would serve 
all the needs of healthy modem life if the streets surrounding 
them "ere cleared away. They are the live patches in a mass 
of dead building material. A great deal of London is quite 
irrelevant, and could be re-planned with a positive gain in 
character. But, to use a homely simile. there is always a 
risk of puUing out the wrong tooth. It is here that such 
pictures as 1\Ir. \\ïlson's would be valuable. Being concen- 
trated studies of character, they help to suggest the lines on 
which London should be improved; as involuntary evidence 
they haw something of the weight of history. 
The last word is important. Histol} as weJI as gt::Ography, 
hygiene' and æsthetic c must be comult(d in any EnlightEnEd 
scheme of town planning. London badly ne ds improH'ment, 
but we should be \'ery careful that we do not improve it away. 
Hi",torv i" enshrined in stone, and treu as \\ell as \\fitten in 
book..: but it is not evervbody that t an read it at first hand. 
PicturL arc a sort of' half\>.'ay stage between the actual 
memorial and its written dcslfiption; ànd fortunately we 
hav good picture; of London by artists of many periods, 
from Wenceslas Hollar to 
fr. Edgar Wilson. On the whole 
I am inclined to think that arti"b are more' valuable for the 
uncons-.ious appreciation of Lrndon that come out in their 
\\ork than for any con"ciou-. æ...thetic ad\ ice thev might givE. 
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The Old Crane) London Bridge 


· These etchings are reproduced b\ courte c ,,, of the Puh!i
hpr
, 
The T\\enty-One Gallery, ).ort. Building-. Adelplu, 


[8.7 Edrar lVilsOll. 
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Life and Letters flY J C. S
 


A Corner of Old England 
. 


I :r has been maintained thdt war is in
ispensab.le because 
It teJ.ches people geography. I wdl not dISCUSS the' 
merits or the defects of that doctrine here, and I freelv 
admit thdt in August, 19I..J-, I knew nothing of thè 
situation of Brest-Lito\'sk or Bourlon "'ood. But the 
illumination of war is only local. and, since I have to mention 
the Southern Appalachidns, I had better explain what they 
are. They art' a range of mountains or, rather, an e},.tensive 
mountain district running from the Pennyslvania border, 
through the \ïrginias, Kentucky, the Carolinas, and Tennessee 
into the northern parts of Georgia and Alabama. Here :\Irs. 
O. D. C3.mpbell and :\Ir. Cecil Sharp (to \\hom we o",,'e the 
recovery of m3.ny of our old country songs) have been hunting 
for English Folk Songs. The results of their explorations are 
published at 12S. 6d. net by :\I(">srs. Putnam' the book is a 
romance. 
* * * * * * 
The Southern Appalachian region is a large one, larger than 
Gre3.t Britain. 1\Ir. Sharp has, therefore, covered as yet no 
more than smJ.1l portions of it. chiefly in the" Laurel Country" 
of Xorth Carolina. In that region he had experiences which, 
to an imaginative man, must have been as thrilling a!' any- 
thing that has ever happened to an explorer in Central Afri
a 
or Borneo. It is mountainous, thickly wooded, and very 
secluded. There are few roads, except mountain tracks; 
and scarcely any railroads. "Indeed, so remote and shut off 
from outside influence were, until quite recently, these seque!ì- 
tered mountain valleys that the inhabitants have for a hundred 
veus or more been completely isolated and cut off from all 
traffic with the re<;t of the wQrld." I suppose this is a slight 
exaggeration: that. for instance, these Arcadians, however 
fortunately sequestered, imported doctors, clothes, and tools. 
But one knows what :\Ir. Sharp means. Coming into their midst 
the travellers found themselves in a "pocket" of an old 
England which has disappeared. They found a strong, 
spare race; leisurely; easy and unaffected in their bearing, 
and with "the unselfconscious manners of the well-bred." 
They are mostly illiterate, and each family grows just what 
is needed to support life: but they are contented, quick- 
witted and, in the truest sense, civilised. Their ancestors 
came, apparently, from the north of England; their religion 
is Calvinistic. Generations of freedom in America has un- 
doubtedly modified some of their original characteristics. 
They drink and smoke very little and "commercial com- 
petition and social rivalries are unknown." But though in 
some regards they have customs peculiar to themselves, in 
others they are more faithful transmitters of old English 
tradition than are the English of to-day: 
Their speech is English, not American, and, from 
he number 
of expressions they use which have long been obsolete else- 
where and the old-fashioned way in which they pronounce 
, many of their words, it is clear that they are talking the 
language of a past day, though exactly of \Ç"hat period I am 
not competent to decide. 
* * * * * * 


In that antique tongue they sing the old songs that their 
ancestors brought over from England in the time of George III 
and perhaps still earlier. Here in England the folk-song 
collector always has to make straight for the Oldest In- 
habitant. The young know few of the old songs, being supplied 
with music-hall songs from London and Berlin and rag-times 
from Kew York. In the Appalachians, where cosmopolitan 
music is unknown, the folk-song tradition is as strong in the 
young as in the aged, and :\Ir. Sharp has, on occasion, drawn 
what he wanted from small boys. There, in log-huts and 
farmsteads. hundreds of miles west of the Atlantic coast, on 
uplands lying between Philadelphia and S1. Louis, he found 
this people strayed from the eighteenth century, using such 
phrao;es as " But surely you will tarry with us for the night," 
and singing, with a total unconsciousness both of themselves 
and of their auditors, of woods and bowers, milk white steeds 
and dapple greys, lily-white hands, silver cups, the Xorthern 
Sea, London Bridge, and the gallows. He heard from these 
mountain singers The Golden Vanity, The Cherry Tree Carol, 
Lord Randal, The Wife of Usher!. Well, Lady Isabel and the 
Elf Knight, and scores of le

 well known ballads and songs, 
versions of which the collectors have for years been painfully 
picking up in Sus-,ex, Somersetshire, Yorkshire and Cornwall. 
It is a strange reflection that, had we left it a little later, we 
might have had to go to America for old folk music which 
had hí'í'n totally lost on English 
oil. 


:\Ir. .Sharp does not make it quite clear which of hi!' songs 
are hitherto altogether unrecorded; he includes several 
ballads nqt in Child's collection, but Child may have deliberateh- 
rejected them and they may have appeared elsewhere. Rè- 
markably, he got .no ritual songs, songs associated with 
harv
st hOf!1e, morns an
 sword dances, or the coming of 
EnglIsh spnng and the pnmroses. His hundred and twentv- 
two texts include only one carol and few songs touching òn 
reli
ion. The English rituals were not transplanted; the 
festIvals dI.ed out; the doctrines of the mountaineers depre- 
cated dancmg; and the spring of their new country was not 
the spri
g of the
r old. 
hey arc strongest in ballads, and in 
so
gs (lIke Shootmg of Hts Dear) with stories in them, which 
thmgs lose nothing by transplantation across a hemisphere - 
and t
e so
gs are st
ll living in the old way, growing and 
chang111g wIth the wIllms and memories of individual singer,.; 
yet always retaining the essential kernel. Keadv all tllt' 
tunes are in " gdp
ed scale;;," scales with only fi,,-e or six note" 
to the octave; as always wIth folk song they are predominantly 
melancholy, and many of them are exceedingly beautiful. 
* * * * * * 
That :\Ir. ?harp's texts-or indeed those of folk songs as a 
wh
le-are 111 
he bulk great poetry I will not maintain, 
.'\t Its least polIshed the folk song sinks to the level of this 
(sung by !\lrs. Tom Rice, at Big Laurel, West Carolina) : 
They hadn't been laying in bed but one hour 
"'hen he hear
 the trumpet s6und. 
She cried out with a thrilling cry' 
o Lord, 0 Lord, I'm ruined. 
This, possibly, is a corruption of something origiqally a little- 
more rounded; a process similar to that \\hich works ur on all 
folk songs and which (in the Appalachian versions of The 
Golden Valli
y) gives the name of that good ship variously as 
the Weeping Willow Tree and the Golden Willow Tree and 
provides a sister ship with the names of Golden Silveree and 
Turkey Silveree, which might strike even an Appalachian 
as an odd name for a vessel. \\'e do not know in folk songs, 
as a rule, "vhat is " original" and what is not; usually there 
has been so much accretion that there can hardly be said to 
be an "original " at all. The process is not productive of 
great verse, comparable with the masterpieces of form pro- 
duced by poets with surnames, fountain pens and identifiablp 
tomb-stones, though often there is a poignancy about in- 
dividual lines and stanzas which makes them very effec\i\'p 
even when divorced from their exquisite tunes, which are the 
real triumphs of folk-production. 1\1r. Sharp's American 
collection is certainly not, textually, superior to the English 
collections. But it does contain some fine things. It must 
have been queer to listen to The True Lover's Farewell 
coming from the lips of a woman in the American backwoods: 


o fare you well my own true love, 
So fare vou well for a while, 
I'm goiñg away, but I'm coming back 
If I go ten thousand mile. 
If I prove false to you, mv love, 
The earth may meÍt and burn, 
The sea may freeæ and the earth may burn 
If I no more return. 
Ten thousand miles, my (wn true love, 
Te\l thousand miles or more; 
The rocks may melt and the sea may burn 
If I never no more return. 


And who will shoe your pretty little feet, 
Or who will glove your hand, . 
Or who will kiss your red rosy cheek 
When I'm in the foreign land? 
l\Iy father \\iII shoe my pretty little feet, 
My mother wiII glove my hand, 
And you can kiss my red rosy cheek 
\\'hen you return again. 
o don't you see yon little turtle do\e, 
A-skipping from vine to vine 
A-mourning the loss of its own true love 
Just as 1 mourn for mine? 
Don't you see yon pretty girl 
A-spinning on yonder wheel? 
Ten thousand gay, gold guinea" would I gi\'e 
To feel just like she feels. 


The end lets one down with a jerk; but the construction 
is perfect. :\'Ir. Sharp is pursuing his researches now in 
Kentuckv; and his occupation is enviable. . 
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Foot-Sloggers : 


By 


W H_\ T is love of one's land? . 
I don't know verv well. 
It is something that sleeps. 
For a year-for a day- 
For a month-something that keeps 
"cry hidden and quiet and still 
\nd then takes 
The quiet heart like a wave 
The quiet brain like a spell, 
The quiet will 
Like a tornado; and that shakð 
The whole of the soul. 


II. 


It is omnipotent 1ike love ; 
It is deep and quiet as the grave 
.\nd it awakes 
Like a flame. like a madness. 
Like the great passion of your life. 
The cold keenness of a tempered knife, 
The great gladness of a wedding day, 
The austerity of monks who wake to prav 
In the dim light. 
Who pray 
In the darkling grove. 
\ll these and a great belief in what we deem the IÌght 
Creeping upon us like the oveF\\helming sand, 
Driven by a December gale, 

Iake up the love of one's land. 
III. 
But I ask you this: 
\bout the middle of ill.\' first Last Leave. 
I stood on a kerb in thë pitch of the night 
Waiting for 'buses that didn't come 
To take me home. 
That was in Paddington. 
The soot-black night was over one like veh'et 
.\nd one was very alone--so very alone 
In the velwt cloak of the night. 
Like a lady's skirt 
,\ dim, diaphanous cone of white, the rays 
Of a shaded street lamp, close at hand, existed, 
.\nd there was nothing but vileness it could show, 
Vile, pallid faces drifted through, chalk white; 
Vile alcoholic voices in the ear, vile fumes 
From the filthy pavements vileness! 
And one thought: 
" In three days' time we enter the unknown 
And this is what we die for! .. 
For. mind you, . 
It isn't just a Tube ride, going to France! 
It sets ironic unaccustomed minds 
At work even in the sentimental 
Still 
All that is in the contract. 


1\. 


Who of us 
But has, deep down in the heart and deep in the brain 
The memory of odd moments: memories 
Of huge assemblies chanting in the night 
At palace gates: of drafts going off in the rain 
To shaken music: or the silken flutter 
On silent, ceremonial parades. 
In the sunlight, when you stand so stiff to attention, 
That you never see but only know they are there- 
The regimental colours--silken, a-flutter 
,\zure and gold and vermilion against the sky: 
The sacred finer\' of banded hearts 
Of generations. '. . . 
.\nd memories 
'Yhen jllst for moments, landscape
 out in France 
Looked so like English downlands. that the heart 
Checked and stood still. . . . 
Or then, the song and dance 
On the trestle staging in the shafts of light. 
From smoky lamps: the lines of queer, \\arped fao " 
Of men that now arc dead: facps lit up 
By inarticulate minds at "ugary chords . 
From the vamping pianist beneath the buntmg: 
" Cntil the boys come home! .. we sing. And fume,; 
Of wet humanity, soaked unifonn", 
Wet flooring, smoking lamps, fill cubical 
And wooden-walled spacLs brown, all brown, 
Wit.h the light-sucking hue of the Khaki. . ., .\nd the rain 
Frets on the pi,tchpinc of the felted roof 


Ford 


Madox 


H ueffer 


Like women's fingers beating on a door 
Calling" Come Home" .," Come Home " 
DO\\n the long trail beneath the silent moon. 
Who never shall come, , 
And Wf: stand up to "ing 
.. Hen u'jad fy nadhau.. .. 
DLarest, never one 
Of your care<;ses, dearest in the world, 
Shall interpenetrate the flesh of one's flesh, 
The breath of the lungs, sight of the eyes. or the heart:. 
Like the sad, harsh anthem in the rained-on huts 
Of our own men: . 
That too is in the contract. 


,. 


\Yell, of course 
One loves one'" men. One takes a mort of trouble 
To get them spick and span upon parades: 
You straf' them, slang them. mediate between 
Their win:s and lows, and you inspect their toenail" 
_\nd \\angle leaves for them from the Adjutant 
lTntil your Company office is your home 
.\nd all your mind. ' , , 
This is the \\ay it gOteS : 
First your platoon and then your Company. 
Then the Battalion, then Brigade, Division, 
And the whole B.E.F. in France. . and then 
Our Land, \\ith its burden of civilians 
Who take it out of us a
 little dogs 
"'OffY 
ewfoundlands. . 
So, in the Flanders mud, 
"'e bear the State upon our Tain-soaked backs, 
Breathe life into the State from our rattling lungs. 
Anoint the State \\ ith the rivulets of sweat 
From our tin helmets. 
And so, in years to come 
The State shall take the semblance of Britannia, 
Cp-borne, deep-bosomed, \\Ìth anointed limbs. 
Like the back of a penny. 


\'1. 
For I do not think 
We ever took much stock in that Britannia 
On the long French roads, or even on parades, 
Or thought overmuch of Xelson or of )Iinden, 
Or even the old traditions. 
I don't know, 
In the breathless rush that it is of parades and drills, 
Of digging at the double and strafes and fatigues 
These figures grow dimmed and lost : 
Doubtless we too, when the years have receded 

Iay look like the heroes of Hèllas. upon a frieze, 
White limbed and buoyánt and passing the flame of the 
torches 
From hand to hand. . But to-day it's mud to the knees 
And Khaki and Khaki and Khaki and Khaki. And the 
love of one's land 
Very quiet and hidden and still. . And again 
I don:t know, though I've pondered the matter for ) ears 
Since the war began. ., But I never had much brain 
And less than ever to"day. 


YII. 
I don't know if you know the 1.10 train 
From Cardiff : 
"'ell, fourteen of us together 
\Vent up from Cardiff in the summer weather 
At the time of the July push. 
It's a very good train; 
It runs with hardly a jar and newr a stop 
After Ne\\ port, until you get down 
In London To"\\n. 
It goe" \\ith a solemn, "mooth rush 
.\cross the counties and o\er the shires 
Right over England past fannstt'ads and byres 
It bubble" with conversation. 
Being the West going to the East: 
The pick of the rich of the WI ,:;t in a bunch, 
Half of the \\. aIth of the 
ati( n. 
\\ïth heads together. buzzing of local topic" 
Of bankrupts and strike,. di\ orCf , and maniagl" 
;\.nd, after 
ewport you get your lunch, 
In the long, light, gently-swa
 ing caniag,,,, 
\s the miles fla"h by 
And fields and flowers 
Flash bv 
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Under the high sky 
\\'here the great cloud towers 
Above the tranquil downs 
And the tranquil towns, 


VIII. 


And the corks pop 
And the wines of France 
Bring in radiance; 
And spice from the tropics 
Flavours fo",l from the Steppes 
And meat from the States 
And the talk buzzes on like bees round the skeps 
And the potentates 
Of the mines and the docks 
Drink delicate hocks. . 
Ah, proud and generous civilisation. 


IX. 


For me, going out to France, 
Is like the exhaustion of dawn 
After a dance. . . . 
You have rushed around to get your money, 
To get your revolver, complete your equipment, 
You have had your moments, Sweeter-ah, sweeter than 
honey, 
You have got your valise all ready for shipment: 
You have gone to confession and wangled your blessing, 
You have bought your air-pillow 
And sewn in your coat 
A pocket to hold your first field dressing 
And you've paid the leech who bled you, the vampire. 
And you've been to the Theatre and the Empire 
And you've bidden good-bye to the band and the goat. 
And, like a ship that floats free of her berth 
There's nothing that holds you now to the earth 
And you're near enough to a yawn. . . . 
.. Good luck" and .. Good-bye," it has been, and .. So long 
old chap," 
.. Cheerio: you'll be back in a month." .. You'll have driven 
the Huns off the map." 
And one little pressure of the hand 
From the thing you love next to the love of the land 
Since you leave her out of love of your land. . . , 
And that little, long, gentle and eloquent pressure 
Shall go with you under the wine of the shells 
Into the mire and the stress, 
Into the seven hundred hells 
Until you come down on your stretcher 
To the C.C.S. . . . 
And back to Blighty again- 
Or until you go under the sod. 


X. 


But, in the I.IO train, 
Running between the green and the grain, 
Something like the peace of God 
Descended, over the hum and the drone 
Of the wheels and the wine and the buzz of the talk 
And one thought: 
" In two days' time we enter the Unknown 
And this is what we die for! " 
And thro' the "square 


Of glass 
At my elbow, as linlpid as air, 
I watched our England pass. . 
The great downs moving slowly, 
Far away, 
The farmsteads quiet and lonely, 
Passing away; - 
The fields newly mown 
With the swathes of hay, 
And the wheat just beginning to brown 
Whirling away. ' 
And I thought: 
" In two days' time we enter the Unknown 
But this is what we die for. . .. As we ought. . 
For it is for the sake of th!ì wolds and the wealds 
That we die, 
And for the sake of the quiet fields, 
And the path thro' the stackvard gate. 
That these may be inviolate; 
And know no tread save those of the herds and the hinds 
And that the South-west winds 
Blow on no forehead save of those that toil 
On the suave and hallowed soil 
And that deep peace may rest 
Upon its quiet breast. 
It is because our land is beautiful and green and comely, 
Because our farms are quiet and thatched and homely, 
Because the trout stream dimples by the willow, 
Because the water lilies float upon the ponds 
And on Eston Hill the delicate, curving fronds 
Of the bracken put forth where the white clouds are flying, 
That we shall endure the swift, sharp torture of dying 
Or thé humiliation of not dying 
\Vhere the gascloud wanders 
Over the fields of F1anders 
Or the sun squanders his radiance 
And the midgets dance 
Their day-long life away 
Above the green and grey 
Of the fields of France. 
And maybe we shall never again 
Plod through the mire and the rain of our winter gloaming, 
And maybe we shall never again 
See the long, white, foaming 
Breakers pour up our strand. _ 
But we have been borne across this land 
And we have felt this spell. 
And, for the rest, 
L'ENVOI. 
\\That is love of one's land? 
Ah, we know very well. 
It is something that sleeps for a year, for a day, 
For a month, something that keeps 
Very hidden an,d quiet and still 
And then takes 
The quiet heart like a wave, 
The quiet brain like a spell, 
The quiet will 
Like a tornado, and that shakes 
The whole being and soul; 
Aye, the whole of the soul. 
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The Roads of France 
B} c. R. W. NEVINSON, Official Artist at the Front 
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Books of the Week 


In the Days of Victoria. By THO\! \5 F. PLO\UI.-\N. The 
Bodley Head. 10S. 6d. net. 
The Wanderer on a Thousand Hills. By Edith Wherry. 
John Lane. hs 
Our Miss Yorke. By EDWIN B.UElIIA:-; l\IORRIS Cas
ell. 
ú::.. net. 
Scandal. By COS
1O Ho\J\IILTOK. Hurst and Blackett. 
()<;. nd. 


B OOKS of \\ell,told rcminisrencL; are peculiarly 
welcome in th("
e d<ty,.., and heart
 greeting,; \\ ill 
be dccorded to :\1r. rhomas Plo\\ man for hi.. 
In tIlt' Days of Jïctòria- a poor titlf'. b
 the \\d). 
TIIP author writes almost entireh of Oxford; here 
II
 \\'a.;. hOll1; c )ming of age he wa<; elected a freeman of the 
Tt:;uun.: 5i\TTi.,E ro'R r
'f: City; later !le be- 
!Cri,\NP,QHSM, orTH!:.EXCh[Ql
R c3:me asso
I a 
ed 
, ....,,^ "'ftH <> - O.O()-"<><>'
'
"'-lJi 
 \\ Ith the UIuversIt'". 
BILLY CLADSTONE, J' 
THE: QXfeRD" i'f:T. Hardly any event 
BE-N, OlZ z: Y I of importance occur- 
J.
!:.
,


';.


c..
.
. red in Oxford, or 
any personality of 
note visited OÀford, 
\\ ithout :\Ir. Plow- 
man being a spec- 
tator or auditor 
from 1850 onwards. 
In :Kovember 1864 
he was present in 
the S heldonian 
Theatre and heard 
Dizzy's famous" I 
am on the side of 
the angels" speech 
-a phrase \\hich set 
all England laugh- 
ing, but which 
nevertheless ren- 
dered good service 
to the cause for 
which it wa'
 
uttered. This wås 
Dizzy's peroration 
spoken amid an 
impressive silence. 
.md it Sel'm'i to 
han' peculiar ...ignitìc lnc in 
IH'
e di.;.turbed times: 
\\ hen the t
rbllience is over-:-whe';l the shout of triumph 
and the \\ad of agony are ahke stllled-"\\hen, as it were, 
the \\aters have subsIded, the sacred heights of Sinai and 
Calvary are again re\ ealed, dnd amid the \\reck of thrones 
and tribunals, of extinct nations and abolished la\\s man- 
kind, t
ied by so many sorrows, purified by so much suffering, 
dnd WIse with such unprecedented experience, bows again 
before the Divine truths that Omnipotence in His ineffable 
\\isdom has entrllstt'd to the custody and the promulgation 
of a chosen people. 
Dizzy's great rivdl Gladstone, ilIr. Plowman heard on many 
occasions; "for real genuine oratory of the Demosthenes 
school Gld.dstone, when at red-heat was unsurpassable." 
We reproduce from tlÜ;; volume a political cartoon òf 
these time
; it is d'dwn in a different spirit to political 
cartoons to-day. 
ot a little of the social history of the 
lTniversity town is related in thes/' pages; of course, glimpse;; 
are given of Gown and Town row:;; the author was present 
at the first theatrical performance permitted by the l!niversity ; 
and there is a capital ::.tory of how Thackera) lost a Parhcl- 
mentary election \\ ben '"'\' rythi!lg ...een1Pd in his favour 
through a hot night and an open window at the Mitre. The 
last free election in l
h8, when Sir \\ïlliam Harcourt, one of 
thL ::.itting mt'mber
 was defeated, lasted a fortnight, and 
c0St {,12,000. \y, have changed that! 
* * * * * 
Originality IS apparent in the title of .Miss Edith \, herry's 
latest novel, The Wonderer on a Thousand Hills, and the 
promise of the title is fully confirmed by the book itself, 
",hich is thoroughh' original, and must rank as One of thp reallv 
important novels õf the year. The .;tory is that of a Chme!>" 
woman, who<;e baby girl. in accordanc p with the custom of 
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infanticide at (Jn
 time prevaIling among certain ()f the 
Chinese, was dro\\ned by its grandparent<;. whereupon fatt 
<;ent to it
 mother a tiny bo\, the son of a family of mis, 
sionarie!>. This boy ",as trained up by the Chinese ",oman 
as a scholar, being destined by her to take the place of laureate 
in the highest eÀaminations at Pekin. To this honour the 
boy attained, only to find in the \'ery dav of attainment that 
he was not her son. 
The 
tor), being de\()id of the conventional .. love' 
intere;;t a,. a main motive -for the Chine _ woman's love 
ston' is but a slight incident i
 also unique in that it is a 
picture \If (him 'life .må cu
tllm'" dra\\n hv one who knows 
China a'i fe\\ ppoph' kno\\ it ThL old ttdcher, the \\Ìdo",ed 
\\Oman stealing tlll' boy from th(' foreign de\ il;;, the a\'aricious 
Lu and hi::. fiend of a \\ifl', .md all the inhabitants of the 
village of Bencvolcnc,' dnd \"irtuf-, are made real to the 
reader. There is sho\\J1, too, th( different ,-onccption of life 
that rule:; in the Ea:.t, as compared \\ ith precepts and practices 
of the '\'e"t, and the net effect of the book is that one feels 
nearer to au understanding of the Chinf'<;e race, with its--to 
westerners- Ì\\isted views of life. The story, \\hich ends as a 
matter of course in tragedv, 'iincc it concerns a hybrid being of 
European birth and Chines! training, ne\'er losts its grip on 
the reader; story and scene are equally compelling, and the 
result is a book of ran' chann and, one feels, almost photo- 
graphically "clear presentment of people and thing
 little 
known outside the land of their origin. 
* * * * * 
It is claimed for 01lr JIiss Yorke, bv Ed\\in Morris, that it 
is the first no\'el in which the business woman has played the 
leading part; the claim is, as :\Iark T\\ain said of the report of 
his death, greatly exaggerated, but :\Iiss Yorke is, all the same. 
a very entertaining person, mort especially for thf time that she 
confines herself strictly to business, in which she is a decided 
success. It is to be noted that the author does not attempt to 
make of her a super-woman, nor does he introduce bu
ines
 
schemes which might strain the credulity of the reader. He 
is content to select his material from the ordinarv routine of a 
well-conducted business office, and to show how b)' the exercise 
of initiative and common sense a woman may succeed just as 
well as a man. But, being himself a man, he is careful to show 
also that the business career, no matter how well a woman may 
succeed in it, can never be her real sphere of acti\ ity-it is at 
best a substitute, although she may fit herself for it so \\ell 
as to compel the admiration of the men \\ lth whom she comes 
into contact, and may be just as capable as a man of seeing 
a deal to its best tennination. 
A curious psy<'hological phenomenon come<; to light toward 
the end of this book: the author, having been concerned \\ith 
making his heroine a good busim , b('ing, and then turning to 
make the reader realise her as a \\ oman, fails to com'ince; it 
i..; n,)t hi<; fault, but is more the limitation of the \\ork of fiction 
of normal length, in which is not space for picturing fully the 
many side,; that go to make up a character. Our :\Iiss Yorke as 
business woman is quite com'incing and not a little attractive; 
the same woman concerned \\ ith the real busine'is of a 
woman's life is uncol1\'incing, and not nearly 
o interesting. 
* * * * * 
\\'hen Mr. (osmo Hamilton turns his hand to comedy the 
result is usually good; in his latest book, Scandal, the comedy 
is very good inde d- it is a book to bear in mind for the 
holiday season-if e\'er such a "eason should come again. 
Beatri>.. Vanderdyke a spoilt .-\merican IICire"", in order to 
get out of a scrape that had come about through a surreptitiou::. 
...eries of \'isits to a set of bachelor cham her;;, pleaded a 
secret marriage with another man \\ h) had chamber
 
in the same building, and p.'rsuaded the qther man 
to play up to the part of her husband before her parents. The 
complicatiom follo\\Íng on this e'\traordinary step are rather 
impos:,ible, but they make the gayest and most exciting reading 
though all the time one has the impre.5ion that even the authm 
himself did not know what to do next \\Ìth regrad to his charac- 
ter,;. fherein lies the only complaint one can po..:o,;ibly make 
against the book- the hand of the writer ::.hows at tim( " rather 
than the charactprs themseh'es. But it is all \'ery \\itty, and 
not a little wise; the angered man, intent on getting e\ en with 
the girl who entr.lpped him into confe"sing to a maniag p that 

ad never taken place, gradually develops-as he ought-intu 
one \\ ishing the mari-iage had tal-en place, and the book end
 
with a satisfactory solution to the problem ::.ct by Beatrb... 
It is among the mo<;t amlI"in o of recpnt b00ks 
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Masqued Revellers after a Polo Match 


A Typical Ladakh Maidan or Village Green 


The writer of tillS article has travelled very widely.. his ex- 
periences .of the Roof of the TV orld are probably unique for 
all Amerfcall. .11r. Freeman, R.N.V.R., is at the present 
f1.me attached to the Gralld Fleet. 


T HEantiquitYOf polo is much more definitelyestab- 
lished than is the region of its origin. As far back 
as the sixth century B.C. the praises of a mounted 
"ball game called chaugan" was sung by the 
Persian poets, and Omar Khayyam's 
The ball no question makes of aves and noes, 
But here and there, as strikes the players, goes. 
indicates that something of the kind was played in that 
ancient empire at the time of the old astronomer-poet of 

ashipur. Persia's claim to having been the birthplace of 
polo, however, is disputed by the Chinese, who point out that 
one of their philosophers, writing a thousand 
 ears before 
the time of Christ, compared the ups and downs.of life to the 
ehb and flow of the tide of the" horse-and-ball game." 
An att! m ,t to "back track" the path of polo from the 
frontier of India-from which country it reached the Western 
world by way of England-gives no indication ",hich of the 
rival claimants is the legitimate one. The :\Iohammedans- 
probably the hordes of Ghingis Khan and Tamarlane-brought 
the game from somewhere to Tartary, whence it found its way 
to India by one or both of two routes-through Afghanistan and 
the Khyber Pass, and (or) across the Roof of the World 
.md Kashmir. The tracks on the former trail have dis- 
appeared, but along the latter- -village by village, valley 
by valk
 -the footsteps of polo may be traced from the 
"alp of Kashmir to Gilgit and Hunza-Nagar, over the Hindu 
Kush or Karakoram and down to the plains of Yarkand 
and Kashgar, where they are lost in the desert. The secret 
of it..; birth place is lost in the shifting sands that have piled 
.thove the cradle of the Aryan race. 
rhe nearest thing to pulo that one encounters in Central 
,\sia to-day is a game of the Khirghiz in which each of the 
mounted sides endeavour" to carry the body of a calf to 
opposite ends of the field. No ball or sticks are used, but the 
contest resolves itself into an equine rough-and-tumble which 
requires no end of dare-devil horsemanship, and is almost as 
hard on th(' mounts as on the fiercely-striven-for anatomy 
of the calf. Across the Pamirs to the south, however, the 
g.tme begins to take shape, and there is no difficulty in recog- 
nizing the p,rogenitor of modem polo in the fierce mounted 
contests of the hillmen Wherever there is rOom between 
the soaring slidp-scarred mountain walls and the foam-white 
glacial torrents that tumble through the narrow valleys, each 
little community of stone huts has its maidan or villagl.: 
green upon which the "pulu" games are played, usually 
rough informal bouts between the villagers themselves. 
These mountain maidans are always cut up by streams 
and often littered with rocks and broken by jagged outcrops 
of native granite, all mere trifles, however, to men and ponies 
who have been spending all their strenuous lives upon the 
serried ridge-poles of the Roof of the World. Untrammelled 
by off-side rule", unmenaced by threat of penalties for 
fouls, undbmayed by stick!> in the air, rocks of the earth 


or \\aters under the earth, the Himalayan polo player is 
free to concentrate heart and head and body upon banging the 
battered chunk of willow or bamboo root between the two 
little cairns of razor-edged slate slabs that serve him as goal 
posts. 
The game is as free from restrictions as proverbial love 
and war -literally, all is fair. To shoulder an opponent 
and send him raking along a jagged ,...all of rock is considerf'd 
creditable and clever, but the acmp of finesse in riding off is to 
force him over a cut bank into an icy stream. "Hooking 
across " for an opponent's mallet is rated good polo, but not 
nearly so much so as hooking the man himself off the 
precarious pad of sheep-skin which serves him as a saddle, 
by catching him under the chin from behind. Blows are often 
dealt .....ith the stout sticks, but not quite indiscriminately. 
One player will belabour another to make him miss the ball 
or cause him to give ground in riding off, but otherwi
e he 
will not waste the effort. An action that will enhance the 
chance of making a goal is its own excuse. Himalayan polo 
furnishes the most striking example of singleness of purpose 
of any game on the roster of out-door sport. 
The keenness of the hillmen for their" pulu " is something 
amazing. Once on the upper Indus I saw half a dozen players 
follow a ball into a roaring torrent, at the imminent risk of 
being carried down by the swirling current, for the slight 
advantage incident to .. passing" to their team mates on the 
bank. Just as the ball was bobbing out of reach, the foremost 
rider, lunging desperately, swept the crook of his stick under 
the buoyant chunk of willow and sent it fh-ing back to the 
maidan: The long reach and the floundÙiRg pony upset 
his balance, however, and he toppled into the roaring waters 
dnd was carried away in an iÏlstant. Kat for a moment did 
the game halt. Kat a player gave the unlucky wight a look. 
and by the time the pluckiest swimming had just en
bled 
him to grasp a jutting log in the .....reck of an old cantllever 
bridge on the opposite bank, the centre of conflict was raging 
in a cloud of flying pebbles in front of his opponent's goaL 
Did he give a thought to the fact that the wind, dra.....ing down 
from the ice caps of the Pamirs with the sting of a whip-lash 
in every gust, was stiffening the saturated folds of his 
elt 
jacket and woollen breeches? Apparently not. Floundenng 
up to a little terrace of cultivation where a couple of fellow 
villagers toiled in a barlev patch, -he seized one of their goat- 
skin swimming bags, kicked his way across the stream upon 
it, and was on a pony and back in the game in time to make 
a hair-breadth" save" as the shifting tide of the game put 
his own goal in danger. 
It was in another game on this same maidan that a rather 
awkward plaver, unhorsed in a whirlwind scrimmage, was 
left lying among the rocks ,\Ïth a twisted knee. The pack 
swept on unheeding, and even among the spectatOls [ seemed 
to be the only one who took his eyes off the play long enough 
to note the movements of the rumpled figure left in the wake 
of the flying ruck. Twice he tried to ris
 and I?oun
 t
e 
dancing little pony whose reins he had pluckIly retamed m hIs 
fall, but both times the injured knee bent side\\ays al
d let 
him down. Releasing the pony in disgust, he pulled huwdf 
up together and began closely to follow the progress of the play 
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'1'\\ i.- thrice as thl' mob c1att
r
d by I ,aw him lean forward 
I' :('rl\ but it was not until one of his ;)pponents, riding free on 
.\ el('an fUn with the ball do\\ n the fidd. "ame charging almost 
.\" " hi... prostrate form that he made adt'ci,ive me v\:. Lunginl! 
,;h.lrply forward, he thru"t his shon 
tubb
' mallet between 
the f 'rl'll:''':s of the galIuping pc ny, and an instant later two 
limj) ollfL-' in<;tead of one wel'l:' l
 ing in the middle of the 
"tI n.. ltt. red maidan. 
nl(' fringe of spectators, who up to this moment had con- 
fined thpir applause to chesty grunts of approval, broke into 
a \\il,l yell 01 delight and appwbation as the second rider \\3.5 
o\'erthrown, and I noticed that the men in a group standit1g 
near me were roaring \\ith merrjment at the comments of 
one of their number. 
" What is he saying, Gunga? .. I asked my Punjabi bearer, 
who betrayed in an unwonted smile. evidencetofbeing amuserl 
himspIf. 
" He say, Sahib," was the reply, .. that Mulik play thl' 
better polo from the earth than from the horse." 
So keen is the hillman for his :' pulu "-the word is from 
the Tibetan, by the way, and means a willow ball-that he 
no more thinks of foregoing it for lack of a field than does the 
street urchin his cricket for lack of a pitch. If topographical 
exigencies forbid a mairlan, he plays in the village banar or 
up and down the solitary street. These are the wildest ex- 
hihitions of all. 
" What in the name of common sense did you bring those 
old polo balls along for? " I asked the young British officer 
of an Indian regiment who had accompanied me on shikar in 
Kashmir. We had folIowed up the Sind from Srinagar, 
crossed the lofty Zoji La., and were in camp at Leh, the capital 
of LadaI...h. With the country for hundreds. of miles in e"ery 
direction tipping one way or the other at an angle of forty- 
fi\"e degrees, my question was a natural one. 
" For your especial amusement" wa<; the reply. .. Tossing 
a polo ball into a Ladakh bazzar beat;;; throwing copper coin- 
to famine sufferers for excitement. Come òn down and see 
for yourself." 
TÌbetan, Ladaki and Xepali shouldered Pathan, Khirgiz 
and Dogra, and the gossip of half a continent buzzed in Leh 
bazaar as, pushing between ponies and yaks, goats and sheep, 
B- and I picked our way to breathing room in the centre 
of the little square. Shouting something in his fluent Hindu- 
,.,tani my companion held the battered ball aloft for a moment, 
and then to:=;sed it upon the cobbles among the vendors of 
grains and pack gears. 
The effect Was electric, explosi\"e. The vendors seized armful" 
ut their stock and bolted for shelter, hilI men 01 a dozen racc' 
came nmning with stubby mallets in their hands, and, mount- 
ing the nearest pony, pressed upon the ball. Yaks grunted, 
goats and sheep bleated, ponies snorted, women chattered 
and screamed and men yelled. Now a dozen ponies were 
stamping the tough lump of bamboo root into the stones, 
now a St:ore. The air wa.<; black with flailing sticks, and their 
ll'sollnding thwacks, as they fell on man and beast alike. 
mingled with the bedlam of cries. Xow the ball was kicked 
from the press and a quick wrist stroke sent it flying out of 
thc bazaar and down the narrow street. .\ fugitive Tibetan 
girl with her arms fulI of strings of turquoise hair ornament" 
blundered in front of the leader, feU sprawling, and h.tlf the 
clattering pack passed over her feIt-padded anatomy without 
doing apparent harm to anything but the scattered stoch of 
jl'wellery. 
Every able-bodied pon\" in the ba.l3.ar was seized, mounted and 
<;ent in pursuit of the flying throng. There was no endeavour 
to resolve into sides, Each man strove only to hit th(' 
ball as hard and as often as pos<;ible-where it went was a 
..;' condary consideration. \Yayfarers and loiterers seemed to 
understand what was coming, and the street cleared as before 
the charge of a troop of cavalry. Most of the traffic bolted to 
safety through \\indows and doors, but a small flock of fat-tailed 
sheep, which refused t,o be driven into someone's front parioUl, 
was fed into the \"ortex of hoofs like meat into a sausa"" 
machine, to emerge in about the same condition. A couple of 
nnhorsed hillmen, scarcely distingui<;hable in their sheepsI...in 
-coats from the bodib of the trampled \\ethers, \\ere left floun- 
dering in the shamble<; as the pn < <;wept on. A blind sidl 
-\\,ipe sent the ball through an open v.indow, 2nd the iron,c;hod 
hoofs struck sparks from the flinty cobblec; in the rush to be 
first upon it asït was to""Ld out. fhen a quick-eyed Tibetan 
<111 ash, :y rat of a Tibetan pony got away for a clean run, 
and hitting the ball time after time a.s it shuttled back and forth 
hctwcen sid..-wall and pavement, carried it out of sight round 
it corner. 
.\nù I, already late for tea at the Commissioner's, had rl' 
luctantly to forego following fll! ther in the wake of the ava, 
lanche we had set in mution. .\s an aftermath, however, WI' 
were called upon that evening to give audience to a .. damage, 
deputation," and, after an hour's parley, paid for five fat- 
ta.iled sheep, half a dO/f'n ...e!s of -.h,lttererl hair ornament." 


e\.eral bags of grain and a number of minor 10 ,The 
clalm5, strange to say, were entirely rea.<;onable, amounting to 

e,,, thàn thirty rup in all, and the fun, especially for on 
lI1ter
sted in polo, was cheap at the price. 
ThIs wiII give some idea of what Larly Indian polo mu
 
h
\"e been, the polo that was pa""ed on from the Himalayün 
lull states to the sport-loving noble of Ra putana and thl 
Punjab. It was the game as developed by thf;;:;e latter that 
c?ID e to be known as .. the game of kin
 ;," for the manly 
l\awabs. Rajahs and Maharajahs of the-e \\ar-like Stat
. 
ever used to taking personal lead in battle and the chase, we; e 
not content to remain passive while any contest of strength 
or skill was going on. Some of the best polo players the 
game has ever produced have been rulers of one or another 
of the native states of India, nor, indeed, need I use the pa:,t 
tense in making that assertion. 


A Burma Polo Ground 


One of the most striking instances of polo enthusiasm I 
recall ever having encountered was that of a number of planters 
and army officers near l\Iergui, in the southern .. panhandle .. 
of Burma. That district, with the lower end of the Mala\" 
Peninsula, was experiencing a rubber boom, and incidental to 
clearing a stretch of dense tropical jungle it was planned to 
make a polo field. All that cutting and burning could do, 
however, was to get rid of the lighter brush and timber. 
Several giant stumps stilI remained, together with a haIf- 
dozen forty or fifty-feet lengths of prostrate trunk, while 
straight across the middle of the field meandered a little perennial 
streamlet for the diversion of which no practical means wasdis- 
covered. Several years would have to elapse before the timber 
and stumps would be dry enough to burn, and the expense of 
building an underground conduit for the streamlet was pro- 
hibitive; so the plucky enthu:=;iasts, with true Oriental philo- 
<;ophy, simply did the best they could with the facilities 
offered. The stream, except when it ran awav with the ball, 
as happened every now and then, was not a serious handicap, 
and the 5tumps could generally be avoided; but the great 
prostrate trunks seemed to get mixed up in every run. Of 
course there were a good many accidents at first, both to man 
and beast, and the feelings of one plantation manager-he 
was a Dutchman, from Sumatra, and had scant sympathy 
for sport of any kind-regarding the demoralisation of his 
<;taff of assistants incident to the game 3.5 played, was summed 
up in the statement that.. haff of mine mf;n vas haft kilt, unn 
III of dem vas aU crazy." 
.-\t the end of a few weeks of this steeplechase polo the 
"asualty list had increased to an extent that left neither ponies 
nor players enough to make a game, and before two full teams 
were ready again elephants and dynamite became availabll' 
Between these two irresistible forces stumps and logs were 
soon blown up and drag-ged out of thewav. \Vhen I visited 
l\Iergui five years ago. this remarkable field was two feet deep 
under water from the monsoon rains, but I was assured that 
in the dry season, .. though a bit soggy, it was really a very 
sporting bit of turf." é 
The story is told of a polo field at one of the North-\Yestcrn 
frontier posts which was so near the Afghan border that the 
festive Afridis used occasionally to lie safely hidden among 
the rocks of their own hill sides and indulge in long-range 
target practice at the flying figures on the plain below. .This 
was back in the 80's. Scant attention was paid to pot- 
shooting, for the Afridis, though exceUent marksmen, were 
rarely able to do much damage at long range with their .. ten 
rupee jezails," Polo went on as usual until one day some of 
the first fore-running Mausers from the yet undeveloped 
Persian Gulf smuggling trade feU into the hands of the tribes- 
men at this point. It \Va.<; a Saturday afternoon, a game was 
0n with a visiting team from Peshawar, and the players wef\
 
just beginning to straggle ol;1t for a preliminary warming up 
One of them-the visitingcaptain-wa<; in th" act of carrying 
a ball down the field at an ea<;y canter, \"hen there came the 
shriek of bullets in the air, and tht-' rider \\ ent tumblill" 
from his horse, shotthroughthe ch st alm
st beforetheringine 
cracks from the di<;tant hill-sid
 told the pÞvel <; that there 
were mcdern high-power rifles traint d down from the brown 
rocks which they had so often before seen overhung \\ith thl' 
drifting smoke-wreaths of the harmless old jezaik 
I could tell the story of a tiger that v.a<; 
hot and hilh d 
One night almo-t between the goal p",.,ts of a polo field in 
Upper Burma, where he had dragg(d and "as eatmg at lei",uH' 
the body of the post's crack pon\". or of ho\\ some rhinoc; 
came down early one morning to .J. polo ground in C prel 
Assam and, in endeavouring to reach the f( dder that \\ as stOl er! 
for the ponies. completely wreckld the 
tahle,." but r 
hardly need further to multiply instance" to shúw the 
plend:rl 
sporting instinct which must imbue the Anglo-Indian poloi
t 
to lead him to pIa\' the game under such untoward condition.... 
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JI,'ames and addresses of shops, where the articles mentioned 
can be obtained, will be forwarded on reccapt of a postcard 
addressed to Passe-Partout, LAND & WATER, 5, Chancery 
Lane, w.e, 2. Any other information will be given on request. 


Everyone hearing the usual name 
asks the inevitable question" What 
is a Blighty Tweed?" and heaps, 
once hearing, by buying them will 
follow it up further. .. Blighty Tweeds" are woven only by 
discharged soldiers and sailors and a flourishing industry is 
already started. The greatest kindness anyone can do to men 
invalided out of the services is to give them some congenial 
occupation and make them feel self-supporting a
 far as can 
possibly be done. They at once lose that feeling of helpless- 
!lCSS so cruelly hard to bear, and thus are helped in just the 
nceded way, 
- The success of .. Blighty Tweeds" proves that but for the 
war many an embryo weaver might have wended his way 
unseen. Hand-weaving is a regular art, one, it might be 
thought-none too easy to acquire, but the men employed 
have very quickly made it their own. The" Blighty Tweeds ,. 
are capital-of that there is no shadow of doubt. They are 
durable, wear-resisting, and in a great many delightul designs 
and colours. Glancing through the I oo'
 of patterns too, is a 
most interesting procecding. since e. ch pattern has a ticket 
affixed to the back on which the name of the man who has 
\\oven it is written, 
A famous London firm havc t<<ken the whole output of 
.. Blighty Tweeds .. and are selling them by the yard, besides 
coats and suits already made up. They are quite as, suit- 
able for women as for men. 


Blighty 
Tweeds 


Nobody wants to be rc1Ssed ovcr 
anything very intricate in the way'of 
a frock now-a-days, and the majority 
of folk will be delighted with a new 
and channing frock just evolved practically devoid of fasteners. 
1\1l the fastening indeed that it has is in the sash, and yet it is 
far removed from being shapeless, fitting the figure in fact in 
the neatest possible way. 
Thc model shown is of soft black satin bordered at the 
neck and wrists with white, the sash being white lined so a5 
to emphasise still further the scheme. The frock slips on much 
in the same way as an overall, the sash slots through a slit to 
one side, is brought round the figure, and knots in some pretty 
way, one side of the skirt is drawn over the other and there is 
the whole frock complete-as practical and pretty a dress as 
anyone could see. This frock is called by the firm responsiblp 
their Economy Frock and the name is a merited one. 
Not only does it eliminate the necessity for a maid's help. but 
it can be worn for all kinds of occasions, not looking too 
overdressed for one or not enough of a frock for another. 
fhen too there is nothing to get easily out of order or become 
, dashed." Other combinations of colour are availablc, 
.or this frock will be made to order to any tone required- 
navy blue with beige bcing one vcry acceptable suggestion. 


An 


Economy 
Frock 


Some spring straw hats, just HI, 
thing to take the place of th(' 
ubiquitous velour, are well wortl, 
womenkind's consideration. The\ 
are that ideal typP of hat, not too elaborate, not too dowdy, 
striking inde'd that diffi<;ult mean" thc happy medium." 
The _ hats are of pcdal straw and English made and are. 
moreover. almost invariably becoming, taking a very preth 
outline on the head. They are closp clipped enough to keep 
trim and taut in a wind; it the y get \\et they dry easily, aml 
arr quite reasonable re
arding pnce, 
-\1l the trimming needed or vouchsafed is a simple tie and 
tow of ribbon blending \\Ïth the colouring of the hats. The
 
colour" happen usually to be fascinating, including ycllo\\ 
bro\\ n. tomato, 1M \'y blue, emerald green and a rather 
delightful neutral looking hay colour. Anyone wanting a 
strictly practical yet withal exceptionally pretty hat, one 
moreovcr, that can confidentlv be expected to wcar, should 


\V orkmanlike 
Straw Hats 


meet these 
ats, since they in every wa\' .lre undoubtedly ju-t 
the very thmg they want to find. 


On chill} nighb :>omething add1tlOil,d 
A Novel in the way of a night wrap is a 
Ni g ht-wra p possessi?n ?-Dyone 
vould relish, and 
the r
ah"ahon of thIs has led aclever 
firm to bring forward just the thing required. It is d night- 
wrap, the sort anyone Cdn slip on over a nightdress and sleep 
in all night with a distinct gain to their well-being and comfort. 
These night-wraps are of nun,.; \"ciling in whitc or in 
Olll( 
pretty: pale colour, no
ably pink. They are kimono shaped 
and eIther scalloped or trimmed \\ith an attractive veining 
In either case simplicity and charm is thcir motto and a well 
conceived legend it chances to be. ' 
These night-wraps are wcll worth bUying now, in cæ.e n(;\.t 
winter brings a shortage of this sort of thing. A point 111 their 
favour is the eas
 \\Ìth \\ hich they wash, it being p;odecth' 
easy indeed to laundry them at home and thus make n" .nrt1u-! 
encroachments on the washing bill. 


One of thc really satisfactory le::,so!1-- 
we are learning is the art of " doing 
\\Ïthout," and a plate powder which 
can be used without additional 
11l0istur
 of any kind is yet another footstep on tilt' \Va\, 

Iany kmds of plate pO\Hler neeù a little methylated 
pirit 
If 

e 
est polishing re--uJts are to be attained, and methyl,ltcd 
SpInt IS untowardly difficult to get, indeed in many pl.1c" 
an 

Imply not be got at ,Ill. 
The" Brytenall " c1e,uung powder can be sprinkled on tlr. 
article needing cleaning just as it is, straight out of the till. 
. The tin, it may be mentioncd, aids and abets tIus, for it is fitted 

vith a very neat sprinkler top 
o that the process is facilitated 
III every possible way. Then if a rub is givcn with a ll.lthcr 
the whole easy cleaning is done and a bright shining po! h i 
the satisfactory result. 
The makers guarantee that the powder contains no acid.... 
that it is not injurious to anything it should touch_ This,.b 
it happens, is a point tu ('mpli,l,.;isl'
 lots uf plate powdels 1- e' ng 
positively harmful to silVt'r and pl,lte. Xor can its puliching 
powers be over-exaggerated, it polishes so quickly ,mil 
effectually that it is a positive labour-saver, imparting tIlt' 
brightest, most sparkling shine. Tins of the powder will be 
sent post free for IS. 3ù.. and all housewÌ\'es would be \\ell 
advised to give it at least a trial. PA'>SE-PARrol'T 


An Ideal Plate 
Powder 


N .B.- O",ing to the number of letters received, and the mass of 
correspondence involv d, it is impossible to guarantee letters addres.ed 
to "Pa55e-Partout" being replied to within less than 48 hours. 


Pearls have played an important part in all history. Imagm..I'" 
can linger over a pearl as over no other je\\el, dwelling with deh:-.ht 
on its lustre, its orient, the shades of colour it betrays as if it were- ".. 
some people aver-in truth alive. To poss ,; a beautiful rope of pearls 
is the bounden and natura! ambitioll of many a wom" \ c t 
a string of pearls would be beyond the reach of all but the favomed k" 
"ere it not for the good services of Se icl of 14 and 14^, New Do nd 
Street The Sessel pearls are so like natural pearl" in each and e
ery 
particular that one cannot be distinguished horn the oth, r. Side b\' 
Ide "ith pearls of pric it is ,mpo 
ibl for ven an e . 
detect the differenc, Thf' Sr cl b. nklet b \\ <II \V rth' Idyill 


\Yhatever other OpportUIII!.lt , m.l) u, ,Lv tho \VI" 
Derry and Toms of Ken
lIlgtun [i1
h :>lre, t mu Ly no m 1 
among them. It is Just the kind d thmg \H In "Ith 0111 tl 
future 
imply cannot affOld to nl,.(h'ct FII'<t ami [orem 

uperlative opportunity to buy h..u
(' Jilll'lI ,lI1d, ur t n 
pllres articles which, before much, h'r h - \'. I un r tl 
in all probability L.lfinot bl got t .Ill. nli
 'ute ' 
'londav, and la
t,.. to thf' "lid of \1.!Cch. 
I\. golden (lppnrtunity I .1 J)h line of damask cloH 

1ight weaver"s damage;, the kind d thing that in úJuntll' 
}1.!Cdly be detected with the J1olk"d e
 Ll1,h doths arf' L mg 
from 19s. lid. each, and !:c"lble lIap\..m
 horn 
 [ 9(\. the doze,,- \\;, 

pecial heed, too, is a deligbtfnl hul'plead, " co\,)< of an old 1 let 
one, 80 by 100 inches. and costing onl) nill<' ,..!ullings each. erl"! 
originally IS 11 
t:1 \\ ill he dO\, n to I
. \
d. a yard, so that then 
chance for 
pling curtdms and. O\{", IInpo 'Iole to OVf're h-n 
Lingerie of all kmds falls henedth thl ,..ale', 
way, givinl!; SUI''' .. 
uargam after bdrgain. some Llama <--ishntcre stockings costing - IIId. 
being a ca".. in point, be"ides an\' IIUIl1!wr of attractive earn 'I' -. 
three 
hilhng, ,\.ld there '" e blOlbl'_, 
l'l" t l'<1.Its an'l 
I" ,
. 
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Survivors at Arras 


By C. R. W. Nevin>on, Official Artist at the Front. 
(Mr. LOllis Rcumøekers' Cartoon appears 'hIS week on pages 12 and 13). 
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An Artillery Encampment 
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The Outlook 


A T -I- of the morning of Tm'sdav, FebrULl1Y 2/1th, 
His 'Iajesty's hospital ship "Glenart Castle. . 
of about 6,000 tons, was sunk. probdhly h\ 
submarine, in the Bristol Channel. off Hartland 
Pomt, on the 
orth Ðe\'on toast. The ve"sel 
\\'a" full V lighted dS a hu..;pital ship at the time and wa- 
outward' bound-happily (though the enemy \\ould not kno\\ 
it) \\ith no \\ounded on board. She sank very rapidl
 hy 
t he stern in les'> than ten minutð, and a heavy loss of life ha, 
heen in\olved. .\ matron and SP\'en nursin
 sister,.:, 5 
doctors and .t2 men of the R.A.'LC, 1\\0 chaplains, and 
124 oflìcers and crew were the tetal on board. 
There is no positi\'e proof of this outrage being the \\ ork 
of a submarine, but the probabilities are in favour of that 
..;upposition, {or the e"plosion took place nearl
 amidship,.: 
lrom the side towards the open sea. and lights \'ery low down 
on the water had been seen on this same starboard ,.:idt 
...hortly before the blow was struck. The hour was one 
which would increase the list o{ those \\ho han' gone do\\n 
with the ship, while the weather was so bitter and the 
...ea so rough that any long exposure 
uffered by the sur\'Ïvor" 
mu"t have proved fatal. The single boat saved was found 
hv a' French vessel seven hours after the tragedy and \\ a..; 
only kept afloat by continual baling out of icy \\:ater. The 
{'ngíne -room suffered less in proportion to the rest of the 
''few because the e.xplosion happened as shifts were changing. 


* 


* 


* 


Custom has rendered familiar incidents such a,. the 
destruction of this hospital ship, and has unfortunately dulled 
the indignation with which the} wen' received when the 
enemy first began to perpetrate these crimes. All the mort' 
ought we to insist upon them and to keep them vividly before 
the public mind. We should never be tired of repeatin
 
the plain truth that abominations of this kind were unkno\\n 
to Europe until the modern Gennans made themselves respon- 
sible for them. They are not" the product of modern \\ ar.' 
Thtte is nothing about them of a .. development." The
 
have not even come by some slo\\ and therefore facile degrad- 
ation of our moral standard. They do not lie upon the 
conscience of Europe at all, for 
uch things have never hefore 
been done in Europe or by Europeans. 
They are the no\"el and characteristic acb of the <";l rlllan 
people at war. They are committed by German" .It ...e,1 
\\Ïth the approval and support of the 
ermdn people dt 
lUm,I-, 
dnd they are committed under the I1
fl.u
nc
 o{ a pnde 111 
themselves and a contempt for our Cl\'lhsatlOn whIch IIldY 
indeed b(' insane but \\hich must none the le
" b( de...tro
ed 
if Eumpe is to survi\'e. They are not the work of indi\'idu.t1s 
or of a special system or of a military ca...te, but of the (;erman 
people as a whole, who thoroughl'. applaud them an? co
- 
"istently demand their pursuit. 
u<'h a 
tdte of mmd 1", 
of courSe,a moral anarch\", and the only fruit of it, if it renldined 
unpunished or rather ù'ndestroyed, wo
d he t
e dissolution 
C9f that high European ci\'ilis"ti"l1 whICh the (,erman" ha\ c 


2 


onlvpartiallyacquired, and which their barbarism now menace
 
\\Ïth e"tinction. This point of vie\\ Raemaekers emphasisf''' 
in his cartoon in this issue. 
* * * 
On 
londay, February 25th, Count Hertling, the Chancellor 
of the Gennan Empire, delivered a speech upon the attitude 
of the German Government to\\ ards the war and the tem1S 
upon which it would accept peace. He opened by a state- 
m

t that public speeches of this sort were not of very great 
uhhty; next quoted his agreement with :\Ir. Runciman's 
..;peech in the House of Commons earlier in the month, when 
that .gentleman said that we should be nearer peace if a 
meetmg could be agreed upon for discussion, and proceeded 
to define the attitude of his Government to\\arcls the question 
of Belgium. With regard to this he affinned thedisinterestednes"- 
of that Go\'ernment. their desire to a\ oid the anne:..ation of 
He,lgian territory, but the neo 
"it" of preventing it from 
h('mg used ao;, a hasis of attack against Cernldnv He added 
that he \\ould \\ekonlf' " ...eparatf' discu,."ion \\iih thp Belgian 
Go\'ernment at Havre 
He next dealt \\ith President \'ïj,.,on'" me,.,.age of Febru",y 
lIth (\\:hich. h
 criticised a" being e.x('('..;..;i\"e1y long). He 
summansed Its proposals under four head
, "II quite abstract, 
and reducible to the evellent principh- that the inhabitants 
of each territoT\' should decide their own fate in the spttlement. 
"ïth this abstract principlp thl Chancellor dbo declared 
himself in agreement. He required it, ho\\P\"er, to bp affirmed 
b
 all the belligerent nations, not b
 the head magistrate uf 
one alone and a""erted that the chief obstacle to "uch a 

ettlement \\a... the English desire for ("onqu'""t. The 
peech 
"ontdined no concrete proposition..; "nd was of littll value 
either to the o;pedker or to hi..; oppol1l'nt,.: 
* * * 
.... reply to thi" :=.pe.....,h \\ ",. delin-red upon the following 
Wednesdav in the Hou
e of Commons b..- 1\Ir. Balfour. Mr. 
ßalfour in his reply had little to deal \\Ïth ..;a\'e thp obvious 
hut he dealt with that effectin-h-. He pointed out that there 
ne\ er had been any question of u"ing Belgium a..; a ba"L of 
dggression against (
tTmal1\'. and he might have aùded that 
the Belgian plain has ne\ er been used a
 d ba..;t- of ag
ression 
hv an\" \\'estern .Power again..;t oIn\ German State in th!' pa...t. 
and in the ndture of things could hardh' hi ...0 used, He 
pointed out thdt the (;erm,1l1 [hdncellor had said nothing 
about restordtion or repdratioh, dnd further that th! dl'('ount 
which \\ould have to be settled \\ith Prussia was something 
\ ery much 1,lrger than this 0111' Belgian item, effecti\'e though 
it nlight be as a touchstone. 
:\Ir. Balfour further remarked, \\ith gredt justice, tI- at 
\\ hene\'er modern Germdns tdlk of .. security of frontier..; .. 
they mean, in effect, the annexation dnd doIT;ination .tgain
t 
their \\ ill of populations to \\ horn Pru5sid WdS repugnant. 
He alluded to the shamele
" partition of Poland in favoUl 
of the ne\\ artificial t'kraine State, but \\ent too far in 
aying 
that a conce"sion had been made .md thdt" the ne\\ frontier 
wa
 apparently going to be modified." '\11 that h
 hap- 
pened is that the Austrian
 ha\'e promised to tdlk about thE" 
.tflair some other time, and the new frontier will be decided 
,Iccording to thl' success or iII-..;UCl'l'S" of the enemv in arms. 
'Ir. I3alfour concluded by pointing out that Turkey had 
l'ntered the \\ar with the ohject o{ reco\'ering Egypt, 
that is, for cOl1que"t; and contrasted the foolish claim of 
humanitv made for the Gennan interference in f<u
sia \\ith 
the notoriou" German cruelties in Belgium ,1I1i1 France. 
* * * 
In the same dehate, which was upon the "ote on Account, 
"'ir Herbert Samuel spoke in support of :\fr, Austen Chamber- 
lain's recent remarks upon the relation" bet\\een politicians 
dnd certain sections of the Pre
 -. He dsked whdt the 
(;overnment intended to do in the n1dtter, but received no 
replv, :\Ir. Bonar I aw',,- fol\lming speech dealing onl" with 
the general Jlround of confidence in the (;()\ ernment. l'pon 
this point :\fr. Bonar Law made in gre,lt detail an e:..tensi\'
 
defence of the pre,;ent "mall W.lr r.lhinet, .lI1d contr<tsted it.. 
efficienC\ in Government \\ith that of tilt larger Cahinet 
which had preceded it, and of \\hich he wa... also a memher. 
This portion of thl' debatl WdS of no gre,lt interest. 
Indeed, far more <tttache" to the remark", made h" th
 
,.<tme J\Iini
ter, :\Ir. Bonar 13\\, at a meeting of the Aldw\'Ch 
Club the ddY before, when h(' urged the great busine.." firm- 
reprL"ented in his audienn to make .1 ...pecial eflurt for d 
[(-newed increa-.e in the Solie 01 "'.tr Bonds The .tppeal 
,lppe,lr
 to have hdd d great ,>uc('( and to confirm the 
present polk} of da\'-to-da\' borro\\ ing involving the post 
ponement of any great loan. 
* * * 
In the House last Thur...da\, :\Ir. 
,lInuel contr,l"teù th, 
Fir,;t lord's statement of the 2nd ultimo that merdldnt 
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.." mcn ,Ising- rapidlv" -with the later official 
Ol' 'n t that, wherpa,; over 130,000 and ISO,OOO tons 
"'ompleterl in 
\)vember and December, only 
o ton h,ld hepn ...0 rfnnpleted in January, and that th'e 
lor FPlJru.lrv would he no better. The rate of con- 
" 'tion for a third of 1 \'ear then promises hardly more 
tJdn a million tons for the twelvemonth, which is ahout 
hat Wp did in 19Iï. 'II. Bonar Law. admitted lahour 
trouhles were large!\' n .;ponsible for this. 
The "ituation is more unpleasant from the fact that nobody 
,ealh seems to know what the situation is. Sir Eric Geddes, 
.t is 'clur, did not on Februarv 2nd know of the collapse of 
-'tipbuilding in the previous month. Lloyd's List, neces- 
- nl' -he best-informed journal of shipbuilding, in trying to 
-trih. 1 balancp between locse" b\ enemy action and new 
on<01:ntction in 19Iï. (onft ;se<; that it is reduced to pure 
- ue,., ork, 'lnd finds Sir Leo :'IlmIf'\'" statement that our 
,et ("...,. In 19(7 was 598 ships of o\'er I,beo tons, and that 
Hnti",h · mnage available was nU\\ 20 per cent. less than it 
II 1:= quite uninteIIigible 
fhen> drt' then, two salient features of the situation. 
, Ir5t. that those who should know most of the subject-the 
, ,rst Lord of the Admiralty and the premier shipping journal 
',wnot make head or tail of it, ne"Xt, that those who 
1I,lIldle labuur-that is, their own leaders and the employers- 
,annot succeed in getting continuous and energetic work 
\\'e venture to think that the first of these phenomena 

\. plains tht' second 


.. 


.. 


.. 


fhere '_an be little doubt now thdt the Government has 
'11,lde a grave mistake in trying to disguise, minimise, or 
tlnceal our los" of ships bv submarines and mines. In the 
o>arl
. part of 1915 we were told the names and tonnage of 
-ach ship lost and the approximate locality of every sinking. 
Nhen this mformation was set out graphically in these pages 
-that IS, bv chart and diagram-to enforce our naval con- 
'nbutor's argument that the historic defences of convoy and 
patrol should be adopted, the localities of the sinkings were 
,It once supprt'ssed, and further argument along this line was 
'topped bv the censorship. When the more vigorous sub, 
inarine campajgn reopened 111 August, 1916, we were for, 
bidden even to tabulate the monthly results in diagram form. 
When the ruthless campaign began thirteen months ago, all 
mformation, except the bare number of British ships sunk. 
\\,"1,. suppressed 
rhere may be two reolsons for secrecy. fhe first is to 
L <,\'ent the enemy getting information that will help him to 
...m
 more ships, the second is to suppress alarm that would 
he dlscouragmg to ourselves or to our Allies--and, inci, 
dentally, any criticism that exposes responsibility for the 
,vents which cause the alarm. The first is a legitimatt" 
pas<ln for absolute secrecy for a certain period, but a month 
dtrer the event, the name, tonnage, and locality of the sinking 
""ou
d t
l
 the enemy nothing useful. The mere suppression 
or dlsgUismg of bad news for fear of its effect is a thoroughly 
bad reason for secrecy, for it gives the country and our 
"-Ihes a totally false sense of security, while leaving the 
t'nem\ Î1ee to get the full propag,md.1 value of any wildlv 
eXJ.ggpr dtrd statements he choos<,,> to circulate. . 


. 


. 


. 


\tr Barnes mdde a remarkable statement in the House of 

ommons last week upon the present state of shipbuilding. 
The speech included certain preliminary statements bv this 
\finister upon the 12! per cent. bonus, of which we" have 
heard so much, its effect upon labour, and the discussions 
""h
ch had risen upon it in the workshops. Important as this 
pohcy has proved, and grave as are the problems raised by 
what has followed upon it, it is one exceedinglv difficult for 
'he general public to deal with justly. . 
We do not know, because we are not told, e"-anlv what 
parr of the new policy was due to the initiative of the l\fini,>trv 
}Í \1unitions or how much to the initiative of the Ministr,' 
of La; JUL And nn one can possibly tel1, except those 
mmen 'd In the llnmensely complicated details of labour 
md munition administration at this moment, what the full 
effects have been or are likely to be What is important is 
"hat Mr. Barnes ascribed a recent unsatisfactory decline in 
,he rate of shipbuilding to the labour ferment, and traced 
his ferment, in part at least, to the policv of the bonus. 
The words he used were significant and grave. He told 
1-- that during Januarv Ie"" than half of the estimated 
I}nnag had bppn actuallv turned out, and that Februarv 
\ould show tht' 
 line baò re
ord He added the remarkable 
and, !n dealin
 with foreign dffair", unusual) phrase: 
'\menca ha.,>. faIled . u
 ,,0 far a" -.hipbuilding is concerned." 
\11'. Barnes IS a Mmlster of the War Cabinet, and it is the 


first time during t
e course of this struggle that such words 
have been used Wlt!l .regar? t? an Ally by any responsible 
member of any admmIstratIon m anv of the Allied countries. 
:r he phrase is, of course, rhetorical ãnd exaggerated; but it 
IS none the less to be regretted, Its object was undoubtedly 
excellent, since. it was designed to make the public under- 
stand the gravity of the situation, but it was very unfor- 
tunately put. 


* 


. 


. 


The Man-Power Bil1 was considered by the miners at their 
adJournep conference last week. A resolution from Lan- 
cashi
e recommendi.ng immediate measures to supply the 
recrUits from the mmes was rejected. On the other hand, a 
resolution from --"':orthumberland recommending the Govern, 
ment to open negotiatiuns with the Central Powers was also 
rejected, and the conference decided to refer the question 
to a ballot. 
In the case of the engineers, the result of the recent bal1ot, 
though the majority was large, is inconclu<'ive for the neces- 
sary proportion of members did not vote. The situation has 
been made murh more difficult b\. the methods of the Govern- 
ment, for obviously it was most'important that the national 
need should be made clear, whereãs the authorities seemed 
to think it was. better tactics to try to set one union against 
another. The mdustrial world is full of suspicion, but there 
is no weakening of the main purpose, and the workmen are 
quite ready for sacrifices when the necessity is put plainlv 
before them. - 


. 


. 


. 


An important agreement has been come to between the 
Japanese and the other Allies. It is to the effect that the 
Japanese are to have a free hand to protect the large accumu- 
lation of stores in the East of Siberia, and particularly 
at Vladivostock, which had been provided by the Allies 
for the defence of Russia while that nation stilI ,existed. 
The Japanese Government, which in this matter has 
been specially appròached by'the French, will have fulI support 
of the Allies in occupying and policing the districts threatened 
by the present anarchy in Eastern Siberia, and will be able, 
it is hoped, to salve no small part of the material now im- 
perilled. It is rumoured that a very large number of German 
and Austrian prisoners in Siberia have been given arms 
by the Revolutionaries, and that this renders the action of 
Japan. the more necessary. 
The incident is a curious commentary upon that state of 
mind which confidently prophesies the future in international 
affairs. It is not 20 years since what was then the Russian 
Empire was regarded as the necessary heir to European 
influence in the far North-East, and when its power there 
was regarded as specially menacing to the' interests of this 
country. It is not 15 years since this so-called "inevitable 
process" was checked by the Japanese declaring war. In all 
the possible endings to that rivalry which the wisest observer 
could imagine, such an ending as the present was not and 
could not have been conceived, 


. 


. 


. 


,-\ change of considerable importance has long been effected 
in the Austro-Hungarian service. A complete study of it 
has recently appeared on the Continent, and its effects wiII 
be interesting to note in the fighting of this year. Even 
allowing for the large number of Slav prisoners which that 
service has lost, the majority of its recruitment is still neither 
German nor :'Ilagyar in race, but Slav, with a certain smalI 
proportion of Rumanian (about 7 per cent. of the whole). 
In the first part of the war, when recruitment was local 
and fairly homogeneous, these subject and discontented 
elements alI mustered together in the same unity, gave 
.lCtive opportunities for revolt and organised disaffection, as 
also for general surrenders-especially to the Russians. In 
the latter part of the war neaFly every non-German or Magyar 
tmit has been thoroughly leavened with German or Magyar 
elements, while Slavs have been dispersed into many units 
of non-Slav origin. This policy has been pursued even in 
the case of the officers, The result is that actively organised 
opposition or mutiny is more difficult to produce and has 
almost disappeared. 
foreover, the defeat of Russia has 
helped the proce..s. 
On the other hand, the best units have lost their old qu,ùity 
under this policy, and there is a sort of dilution affecting the 
whole drmy, and lessening its vigour and driving power. 
Some special corps-for instance, the :\Iountaineers from the 
Tvro\, have remained untouched. But these are excep- 
tions. The mass of the forces have suffered the pro- 
cess de..cribed. [t has given political, though very short- 
lived, advantages, at the expense of purely military 
considerations. 
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The German Offer 


I :K the course of last week the German Chancellor of 
the moment, Hertling, delivered vet another of the 
series of speeches upon peace terms \\ ith which Europe 
has now grown familiar. It \\as replied to b\ Mr. 
Balfour in the House of Commons on ""ednesday 
la,.,t, Februar.\' 27th. 'fr. Balfour made the best that could 
be made out of such ven thin material, but the truth is 
that the enemv'
 declarations (for tlwv cannot be called 
terms) hardly afford matter for debate. The situation is so 
clear, has been of such long standing. and is no\\ so generall.\ 
perceived e\ en by the mas" of the public, that these official 
statements and counter statements are little more than a 
waste of time and are attracting less and less attention. 
The central fact of that situation is the am:Ïetv of Prussia. 
the master of the Central Group \\'
ich we are fighting. to 
cry off while her army is stilI intact- -to be left unhampered 
in her training of subject Slay" of her service. It is as simple 
as that. . 
In pursuing this cnd, Prussia relies upon forces in our 
""estem ci\'ilisation va"th: stronger than those of the 
numerically and intellectually insignificant Pacifists. She 
relies chiefly upon something common to all human nature, 
which is the tendency to act' unreasonabh' under a strain. 
She also relies upon the rontrast beÌ\\ een her ov. n knov.ledge 
of Slav problems (which is naturalh' extensive and accurate) 
and the general i
norance of them in the \\'est. She further 
. relies upon the necL55arily di\'er..;e character of the sn'erdl 
nations arra\ ed against her dominion. ,-\ll these things are 
in her fa\ our. But a ...tatement of plain fact is not in her 
fa\'our. The fact", nO\\ kno\\ n to even' One- though the\' 
have taken a long time getting know!)": -are uttuly. again
t 
her moral claim-\\hich i-- no\\ that the Wàr is but a sad 
misunderstanding. Tho"<< fact... are also. happih' against 
the probability of her final \'ictoT\'. In other words. if 
Europe calls in its intelligence to Lorrect its moods, Europe 
\\ill wm and barbarism \\ill be defeated. 
The position has. therefore, two clear elements:- 
(r) Prussia and her dependents ha\'e gained a great and 
decisive victory against the alliance on its isolated Eastern 
front; which \ ictoT\', if it Lan be left undisturbed, \..ill duuhle 
her power in a gen'eration. 
But (2), he and the.\' are perilouslv e'\.hausted-far more 
exhausted than is the \\'est; and Prussia sees little chance 
of any further accident which \\ould relieve the grO\\Íng 
pressure against her. She perceives that if the war is main- 
tained in spite of the hpa\'\' 5train on liS, the strain on her 
will brea1. her. 
First, the Central Empire- under the leader"hip of Prussia 
have won a completl' and decisive victoT\ upon the front 
between the Baltic and the B1ac}., Sea' added to v.hich 
victorv, and as a consequence of it, they obtained a recent 
militaT\
 ,;uccess in Italy upon ,1 scale so stupendous (the 
greatest single capture in men and guns of all militan 
history) that though no deCIsion was then obtained, the 
moral effect wa" u\'eT\\helming in the enemy', countrie- and 
ver\: serious in our 0\\11, 
To such an atmosphere I)f SUCCf'--s-\..hich in the case of 
tilt, Slav countrie" is much more than an 3tmosphere- 
Prussia and her subject-- 
tand now \\ith a rec'ord of three 
and a half \lears' "un,' ..."fnl re"i...tan(è between the \Ip,. and 
the }<orth' Sea. This .;ucce"sful resist.lI1ce ha
 involved 
-by a mere mechanical accident, it is true. but none tho.. 
less has involved-the great moral factor of fighting upon 
enemy "oil. Cntil the air raid" ht,.;an to dew'lop, thf' \Val' 
was. for the (;erman at home. a terrible trial compens,lted 
for bv the triumph of ordering and "uhiugating portions of 
the civilised \Vest. rhis \\as more than a moral a-,.et; it 
wa" a material a,,,èt d,., \\ell. If thf' \\'estern "ieF<e line had 
cT\'stalIi"cd in the fluctuations of I9LJ upon (
l'rm.1I1 instead 
of upon French and Belgian "oil, the enemy \\ould have 
been hJndicapped b.\ ha\ ing to spare a" much .1''; po--sible 
what lay behind our line..., \\hile Wl \\ould ha\'L had the 
pleasure' of de,.,troying \\ ithout ,U1\ great rompunction all 
that lav hehind hi". If 
t. Ouentin Wen' Cologne. for 
instancè, or Douai Bonn, the\' Wòllld he uninhJ.hited to-da.' 
This fir...;t element then I" th fact that Pru",..;ià and her 
dependent
 an the' heirs' (,f .J gratifying and \ er) great 
sueo """, the la"t and 1110:-t -tri}"in
 proof- of which are imme- 
diate and vi\'id fhe It"llian \ictorv i" onh' fi\'e months 
old: the occupation of Re\ al i,. not a' fortnight old, And it 
simply lie,., v.-ith the enem.\ \\hen he mav chou"e to o,"('upY 
St Peter,..;hurg in the" nrth and K ietf in the -;outh. 


By Hilaire Belloc 


But the second counterbalancing element, of \\hich f.ll t 0 
little is made, is more "eriom, in the e\ e
 of -oldier>> and 
in the e,\'es of statesmen. T t i.. the dëgree of e"hau- In 
from \\hich the German Empire and 
u"tria-HungaT\ 
suffering. · 
Of the belligerent nation" upon tlw Europe.-\.n sid
 I 
side of civilisation, the onlv one tf, enter the war full\ 
mobilised was the French Repubhl. \\'f knm\ what lour 
vears of war han: done to the effecti\ e,. and to the ci, 
man-po\\er of that nation. \\'eII. that ...amc four \ear... h 
done more, not verv much more hut more, to the ci\'ih '1 
man-po\\er, and still more to the effectl\'cs, of th4 t ,\0 
Central Empires These also entered the war from tl1\ 
first moment fulh mobili"ed. In other words, thev !J" \ e 
been standing a ma:ximum of 10""'('" from the hegin'I1ln
 
Great Britain, with her (olonie" and Dependent ie", 
de\'eloped her resource!'. \\Íth marvellous rapidit\. but ...till 
the pace was limited by "heer ph\'sical Ileces
ity, and the 
average numbers. in the held \\ere correo;pondinglv smaller 
than those of an) nation entennt-, thf' weir fulh' mobili"ed or 
its first outbreak. \\'e ha \'C been puhlicly told, upor 
official authoritv, that our casualtie
 of all kind
 are, :,(' 
perhaps one-thÍrd of the French dnd that the casualtie- 
all kinds from the"e islands alone are perh.lp'" equal H' ..Ie 
French dead alone. On that ba"J' \\ e an contra"l rhe 
German position, in particular among onr enemie,. \\ itl 
English position in particular amon
 th/' Allie.. 
:\.ctual German Losse
 
The Germans have no\\ huned (killed, prematllreh' II J 
from dlsea..;e, and from \\"nnù
 "omething like thrpe lmlhor 
of those dra\\Ïng military rations, perh<lp" some\\ hat 11 
The\ ha\ e lost much more than three million malt::, de ,u 
over and abo\e the averag p rate in peac" time. And there 
are other factors in the position whid) an ""metin1\:: 
gotten. The German militan' -\'stem df'pended upn' 
castf' of officer" That ca
te h bf'en half df'...tm\ ed h\ 
war, and the gap'" have been "upplemented in viJrious \\a\ - : 
b\' temporan' commi"...;ions onh gr.wted ,lÍter p'\.pr Pd 
limitations of rank and duthorit\,: b.\ gi..-illf nOli, 
missioned officers commis"ioned duties: b\' reducin o the 
proportion of command to rank ,llJd' file, de. \\'it!! 
these supplementan" methods rather grudgingl.\' used tl1\ 
handicap from which German\ suffer" in a long war remam 
The jealous regard of the militan' ,,,--te for ib position. hd" 
prevented in GermaI1\' \..hat Franc.. ha" done naturalh f(.r 
a century, dnd what England ha
 --une-sfully, tho! 
experimentally, done in the la-t three . ears -the creatlol 
of a body of officers chn"en .lBd pronwted .llmo"t wItI It 
regard to --ocial rank in pt:act: 
At the same time, the enen1\ j- "uUerin" from J. m 
severe economic exhaustion th..n th, \\ e,tern Allie" and ht: 
has been suffering from it for l much longer time There 
are in this province anomalif''' ,md dis, rep,tHcie- Ci\ ilia 
rationing, for instance, has come upon (
re.lt Brita; 
suddenh' and severeh', though onh on fl'\\ :!rtich .;, \\ hf'rt 
in the' Central Empire- it has hh:'n at \\ork .llmost from thl 
beginning-though co\'t'ring miJI1\ 1110n' articlt j 'rt.i 
neces"aries an periloush' ne..r the margm \\Íth u \' hi, 
the enem\'" countn are mt're .! und.lIlt But. stri}.,j, 
balance that balance i- hed\ ih ,I!::ain...t him .lnd in r 
fa\ouT. Our real difliculh i,. trdn'port princip,llh 11' 
time, and theref(>re \'ulnerahle and ...10\\, \\ hill' the di ta 
to he tra\ elled olre als.. \'en lon
 Hi... transport i
 ..I. rt 
invulneråble. and rapid. But th ultimate fart IS a\ .ulah' 
suppl\', and m thi... tht enemy ,,.. Í;1r \\or"" hit th;- I 
ùpponents He can u. n not \\ ithout 
Tlat fri, tion 
ri\ ilian pm\ pr of Bplgium and of .1 --mall "trip of l\<< 
Franc.. H< dn use on.l -,'ale \\ hich ..... f.lr ha" bt ,"t 
.m in"ignificant p..rt t)f the \\ hole, rt.tÏn indu...;trial 
in Pol..nd; but gain...t thi
 \\e h \1 thl n1.l...-" ot R"'., 
industrial power, the comp!emel.t to the fart that the Rnri--I 
armie..; \\ere mobili
ed more slo . h ,tHd Ie ,. full..' th<ll . 
of the French, furthel, \\l' h.l\"(' the productil'n of tlu rid 
behind U", esppcialh ..f thl' {'nited 
t,ltt 
Then is ..ne last pnint tl, he n,n-ider('d in tin:, e(: ,nl n Il. 
exhaustion of the enem\, .. point tn \\ hich allu
ion h 
often heen made in thi ]oUTI1dl th(', ..mplete cuttin
 ')f 
üf tropical and ..;uh-tropical pr..duct.. from the (f t ._1 
Empire \\, han j1ht had une -trikine. e'\ample uf It 
effect in the difÌ1cult\ thl enen1\ hd-. tu provide efficlel t 
gas ma..;k. from lack of ruhher hut it I'" :-omcthint-- rum' 
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do not know, for instancL, when the dearth of surh an essen- 
tidl as cotton (which ous-ht to havp been strictl.\' contraband 
from the first dav of the war) will not appe,tr with the same 
:,everity as the dearth of rubher. 
This second element, then, the element of C'xhaustion, is 
thE' counter-balancing one which is compelling the enemy So 
an'\.iously to seek some wa.\' out to a negotiated peace bE'fore 
he losE'') thE' fruits of his recent great SUcresse". 
It is too often forgotten thdt military science procef'ds b\' 
calrulation. ThE' Higher Command of l'very ann\ in the 
field to-da\' thinb mainly in terms of curveo. and figures, It 
ha" no c1win' hut to do so, for to do 0;0 is the essence of ib 
trade, and to he right about those cun'"" and figures is the 
test of it" efticienn'. .\ "oldier ran no more think in the 
rhetorical or '<ens.ttional \ .lg-uene"s of the popular journdl 
and politician than a merchant ran think in term" of finp 
houses and luxurious displa.\. The commanùer (",m no mOfL 
escdpe from tlw ralculation of lossp" and effectivf's, of material 
and production, of transport, of ho...pitoll returno;, of climatic 
stati"
ics concerning \\'latl1f'r and soil. of degrees of accuracy 
in artillef\ fire and its rc ,ult", of radius of action in aircraft 
and missile weapons, than the merchant can escape frum the 
calculation of prÏt.ps rostings, and quot,ltions 


The l\lilitarist State 


"\"0\\, tl1f' German organi,;ation is ,U1 oq.("ani,;ation of soldier,. 
not \'epl' militar.\ in "pirit. for it is neither chivalric nor 
dd\'enturous but still entireh' of soldier", Prussia is an 
army \\ith a ::-:'tate oltta("hed and sub')rdinoltf' to it, wherea<; 
the Allies are States using armies subordinate to civilians, 
rIll' mere p""l'ntials, therefore, of t11f' militarv art are the 
\ erv core of the enemy's action. \"hat the '\.erman com, 
molnders think is what - directs all German policy, and what 
the German soldiers want is the thing tholt is done bv the 
\.erman civilians, Chdncellor and all. 
\\'PlI, the Germdn soldier has made his calculations, and in 
his mind all the talk about the continuation of the war beim: 
"tbE'less, .. the \.erman .\rmy being'.. invincible, .. th'e 
"shining sword," and the rest of it are balderdash, The.\' 
dre used b\' courtier" ,1Ild h.\' public spe.tI-,ers in the hope of 
impressing the enem.\'. But the moti\'f' fOf('e behinù them, 
the reason the\- are used for impressing the Allies, and per- 
suading them to a negotiated pedce, is a mass of exact cal- 
{:ulations whi("h the commanders make and follow. Thp 
people behind the !'erman policy of peace are watching the 
{:urves. They knO\\ better than we do (though we knO\\ 
pretty accurately) eXdctly what thE' submarine loss is, The.\ 
know what crews they Coln get and at what rate to replace 
losses. They have a curve for that and a cun'e for the real 
damage to tonnage; a curve for the margin of error in this 
{seeing that the submarine officer does not know wJ)at he is 
hittmg unless he first summons it, or unless it is a hospital 
ship with distincti"e marks), They keep most accurate 
('un'es of their dead: of their rerruitment; of their losses of 
every kind; of their hospital rpturns. They have innumer- 
,lhle other curves of production and consumption in civili,\I1 
necessitie", in the output of munition
; in the condition, 
w.lstage, and numhers of railw.t.\' wagon
, in the dwindling 
o;upply of lubric,lIlts and .1.11 the rest of it. It i" the lesson 
taught by these nIn'e
 which produ!'ps in their various 
forms, from tht' grotesque-like the request that we should 
gi\'e up our Loaling station'- -to the mereh' futile like quot- 
ations from St. -\ugllstine- ,t!\('se perpetual appeab for pedu' 
fhc elements fa\"f.ur.lble to l'rus"id arf' fortUItous and 
inc.llrulable There may be 1. ci\'ilian hrt'.lkdm
n in "ollie 
one othf'r cOllntn' of the .-\lIiance, such a" that which ha" 
tolken place undl"r alien and c'bmopolitan directi'm in tll!' 
",lpital f)f wh.lt "\as once Rus"i;J. Thpre may be quarrel... 
,unong the Allie" fhere may be dis"o\'ered an Ilnexpectedh' 
we,lk "....ctor '-uch IS that the lollar,;t' lIf which led to the 
('normOlb victor.\ of <".Iporetto la..;t October. It is such 
.ICl'idenb .tS tlIP...e which hd\'( on thre(. 
ep,lrate orca"irllls 
I' ,tored, wh(>n it ...eemed hopele;:.", the Prus"i.1I1 po"ition, 
Hut nu .,oldier garnhll.... upon (ontinued luck. .\11 soldiers 
,'alcnl.lte \nd th
 cdlculation of the future is against 
Pru-.,j;J Th,tt i" whv Pru
"ia continue" .1Ild will continul' 
to ....'ck the' arlie"t po""ible peate Subject to the nece')sit.\ 
"h. i... under of h..ldin
 .tll she !'dn of \\I1<lt "he has alread\ 
;':-1 Ihbed and of rem
ining pott'ntialh- a ...trong militar
' 
1)O\\\.r .lI1d whate\ cr ...c'heme of dis,umament werf' proposed 
on pappr, 01 ...trong militan' Po\\'er she \\ ill pot.'nti.tlly remain, 
unl(' ... "he is heaten in thi... \\ ar . ' 
I ',lY "the necp......ih "he i'i undf'r" becau"e it is a necessit\. 
Tho, . \\ho taU, ,)f à democratic Pru"sia arc using a cun- 
tradictlOn in terms. Tho...c who cOIH'ei\'e of Prussia in tlH' 
future d' one of many happy State-,. .111 in agreenwnt and form, 


ing a sort of common civilisation, have perhaps not f'\'en 
seen .1 map of the German Empire. Prussia is not ;J State: 
save for a certain nucleus of gO\'erning families, half Slavonic:, 
half (;('rm.\I1, it is not a race. It is a svstem. VI'hen one 
talk" of "Rhenish Pru,;sia," for instanèe, that is a term 

\hich, if Prus"ia wen' a ::-:'tate or a race, would be ahout <is 
meaningle"" as the phra...e "Srotch Connaught" or .. Irish 
,\hcrdeenshire." PruSSiol, if it wen possible to regolrd it as 
a State ur d rdce, would me,U1 a bare thinl\' populated dis- 
trict mainh' Slavonic in blood h ing on the e:xtreme north- 
east of the \.nmdn speech, antipathetic to most Germans, 
nen'r \'et full\' ci\ ilised, and run hv a class of large land- 
0\\ ners, \\ hose dependents are Iittlf' 'better than serfs, But 
the l
hine Pro\'incf''' are hundreds of miles away from that 
territon', The\' are the most ci\'ilised part of 
orthern 
(
erllldnv; they still retolin a tinctllrf' of thE' Roman tradi, 
tion: thev hå\'e provl'd very amenahle in the p.tst to 
\\'t,,,tern influencE'; the\' enjoy great economic freedom, and, 
though the\' are now badh-- spoilt by indu'itrialism, they 
repose upon .1. bdsis of fret' peasants. The idea of such a 
place heing . Pru...sian" in any racial or national sense is 
nonsen,;e. Yet till' term .. Rhenish Prussia." once we read 
the \\I.rd " Pru"sÜ" aright, is not nonsensE' at all, hut has a 
\ en real meaning, It ha
 a \ en real meaning- when we 
read it to mean what it docs meàn which is this:- 
.. The administration b\' a militarv s\'stem of those Western 
.11 arches of the Germaniës from wJiich - aggressive action can 
be taken clgainst France, the two Netherlands, and Britain." 
\\'t, are not out to destro\' Prussian militarism or al1\ 
other 'ism." \\' e are out to destroy Prussia. This action 
is not the destruction of a nation, but of a creed. It is a 
creed the whole vitalit\ of which depends upon victor.\'. 
It is a creed which would collapse at once upon defeat, and 
which, unless it is destro\'ed, \\ill itself de"troy the high 
ci\'ili;;ation of Europe in ,iii its provinces, but in particular 
onr own. 


Enemy Inferiority 


This element of e:xhaustion which is the root cause of 
\.ermam"s anxiety for peace, is accentuated by her 'rulers' 
perception of the necessar
' growth of superiority (for the 
third time, and probably for tlIP last time) upon the side of 
civilisation, and the corresponding declinE' upon the side of 
its enemies.. The Great \\'ar has seen three cusps or waves 
of the sort. First came the unprovoked, une:xpected, trea- 
,'herous, and exceedingl.\' rapid attach. which took us all 
unaware
, It was checked and broken at the :\larnE'; held 
in lront of \ pres and on the Yser: and in the succeeding 
si:x months, as Europe began tu take breath and recover 
itself, the superiorit.\ of Europe against the harbarian became 
apparent. The rate of munitionmf'nt, HIP improvisation of 
armie" from Britain, the astonishing development of work in 
the .tir; the production of heavy artillery upon a quite 
unheard-of scale; in all these new things, ci'-'ilisation 
-which is always potentiall.\' superior to harbarism--drew 
rolpidl.\' up in the race and began to get ahead of the enem\'. 
I et me give an c'{ample :- 
In August, Iqq, the clumsy but very large howitLer 
which the Austrians had produced and the \.ennans adopted 
for 
iege \\ork, and the calibre of which was between 16 and 
17 inchl'''' was first employed, It reduced, with other lesser 
but n'ry I.lrgf' ;;iege pieces, the ring fortresses upon which 
French theory reposed, The Gernldns, who alone were 
thoroughl.\ preparing for war dnd were planning it. had 
work I'd out the effect of such fire-when it could be regu.lated 
h\' the ne, and hitherto impossible method of obsermtion from 
tile air. But for observation from the air, the ring fortress 
would IMv, stood indefiniteh' again"t any assault. TIlere- 
fore It \\.lS that the Centr;J1 Empires began the designing of 
this pÏl'C'L about the time of .\gadir in H) II , and had it 
read\' ,It the moment \\hich Prussia had decided upon to be 
the ITlOment for her successful surprise, immediatd.\ aftel the 
hdf\'Lst of Il)LJ- three years dlll:ad. fhree years wa" the 
time taken to de\'elop the IWW machinery and its accessorie
, 
and the training of its crews The same period applie" to 
the enl.lrging of the Kiel em.1i and to mal1\' other tests of 
their preparation. 
"\"0\\, the,e \'en great engine,," wen somewhat in the 
lJ.lture of a "urprise --'-at least: their effl'ct was. Their mere 
exi"tencl' \\a5, of cour"c, f,m1iliar. But there \\ere no con- 
spicul)ush difhcult problems to be "DIved. TIle howitzer 
fin, at a high angle: the absolptiun of recoil is prupor, 
tiOlMteh easier. It pretend,; to no gredt mobility, sinçe ib 
functiOli is to reduce siege works. But if yon hold told any 
German in H)q that he had to produce, and that the Allies 
,l'ould "hortIy 'produce a land gun of the same calibre, pos- 
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se,,
inp: great mobility, hp \\ould ha" thought you \\er
 
laughipg at him. , 
"'ell. that v.a" in Augu
t, 11)14. In Februan', IQI'j, I sa\\ 
the cdsting" of that very gun alread\' in heing -tilt- gredt 
French 400. I had to hold my t
mgue about it, of course, 
and did, until the piece appeared in the field, What I said 
to tho"e who were ,hU\\ing it to me WdS what [ think am'hodv 
\\ould ha\'e said who was intere<;ted in such .,uhjcct..' Thåt 
the mere nl.lking of 
uch a gun for use on land \\.1:-, of course, 
possible, though it "ould ha\ c no "uch platform: but that 
I could not con
ei\'e hm\ the reLoil (.,mld he ab"orbed. 
Further, I "did tholt it could not have an\, mobili1\', and \'et 
mobili1\' wa..; es"ential to the u"e of 
uch d gun. The iast 
que;.tion wa,.. immediate1\' answen'd The gun would mo\ e 
UptJU rail\\'a
'" of the nOlmal "alU
f' lllis. [ "aid, soln>rl 
the problem of mohilit\" but made .,till more impo;..sible of 
solution the problem of absorbing thf' rernil. I rould not 
he told the secret of this last and e,."ential uhnion. but I 
\\a" told it had been made. and, .1'> \H
 all kno\\, the 'enor- 
mou..; pieces ramI' forward in the 'ond V< Ir Clf the \\ar ; 
t he\' compiPteh' ab"orhed their recoil. . fhe tir.:.t fe\\ shell..; 
from this piece, bv the \\ay, de.;trm'ed thO' railwa\ "ration of 
Peronne, in \\ hich three trains \\ ere "tanding }McJ.,ed \\ ith 
troops. 
That is onl\' one e....dmple of \\ hat I meoln when I ".n that 
after each une"pected enem
' suo ce,;;. ci" ilisation c.ltche..; up. 
Innumerable other example... will oc"('ur to e\wr
 tf'dlUical. 
redder of these pagE.., and I think tl, most other generoll 
readers as v.ell. The enem
' introdm'prl p()i
o(1 l.d' to the 
horror of ci\ ilisation, hut the. civilist:'d ncltions quickl\' beat 
him at his o\\n game He had prepared defen..in' method" 
.tgdinst surh a gas \\'e eldbomted better OIW
. He came 
into the tield \\ ith a ju;.t appreciation of tlU' machlUe-gun 
and of trench weapons. in which \\e \\ere hnpek,.,;h' behind- 
hand. \\'e produced more, if not better, of tilt' one and 
certainly better of the other. He too\.. it upon himself to 
bombard civilÏ;ms in open to\\Jb from the air another 
abomination hitherto unheard ot, cll1d indeed ..trict\\' for- 
bidden by coo\ entions to which he hdd put his 0\\ n . hand. 
\r I' de\ i,.ed defences against such action superior to his 0\\ n 
and \\e are now appearing as hi,.; ,.;upnior e\en in that Iol;.t 
deplorable den'lopment, which he himsf'lf chose. inaugurdted, 
and must now suffer from. 
"ow of all thi" thf' enem
 is jn
t ,t'- wpll .l\V,lre eiS \\ I' are. 
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\\\ "\l're ceitching him up foot In foot and pas"ing him 
when hf' got his first respitf' throut:h the inahility of the 
Fa;..tern Sla\',:; to munitir-on thell1Seh-e5, lackin
 as thev did 
industrial Po\\ er. He got hi<; "econd when he hrought in 
thf' Kin
 of Bulgari.1 after the usual diplomatil treachery 
and prf1misl of neutralit:,-, and the re..;t. But t1)at ad\'an- 
tagf' \\ .I
 in its turn countereò. The \\ P..;t be.:an to pour 
munition
 into Rus..ia, th a(h 
nce to the :\Iediterr,ult'an 
wa..; held' the Turki"h forct''', \\hich he wa
 now ahl(' to 
on;anise and munition through Bukaria. \\ t-'rf' be,ltpn in 
their :lttach on Egvpt, and \\ere gradl1.llh prc
pd back on 
their o\\n soil. Hi;; rlouhlc offen,.;in in the \\'p,;t, \'eròun 
and the Trentitl(. -failed. Our uJ\lntL-r offensi\ e pre
"ed 
him and f'\.hallsted him throughout H)lh. 
Hi- third and greatl'"t rt'..;pit<< Iw hd ju,.t obtained. 
Follo\\ing upon thf' hE.I"'\" Lffect of the suhm.trine \\drfarf' 
befnrp \\f' had bf'gun to ('atch up III that al,,() he enjo\"ed 
\\ hat W
t" for him the goc,d fortune of the Ru""iein Revolu- 
tion. and the subsequcnt di"integration of the Ru.:...;idn Statf' 
\\ e all kno\\ the fruit... of that last and 1'I10"t important of 
hi" success6. Thf'v wen apparent in I tal
, and the\' are 
apparent in thp prf'...ent ('oncentration upon the ". 
tern 
front. But the proce', h\' ,,\ hich the superior invariabl
' 
dominate" the inferior at la.:.t, in "pite flf al1\ a I'ideJ1t or 
an
' "urpri...e, tIu procI 
", but for \\hid) ci\ ilisation would 
long ago have disappl.lred under the dttack
 of barbarism, 
is agdiIl .It \\urk. Again \\e find the prme c'oa"perating us 
bv its ";\(I\\nes", but again, if \\e \\ill reodrd it a c a necI "san 
ilie\ itable growth, \\ e r.m \\ atd) it in 'curit\., The prc;- 
duction of machine[\,' and of munition... of often"i\ I' and 
defensi\ e armameiIt ,ltche.:; up. I f you had beffJ[t' you the 
curves repre...enting, for instant'. .;ubmdriIk \\ drfclrc or the 
building of new tonnage, or the rf'cruitment of .\merican 
,.;oldiers or tl1f' rate of their trdn
port to Europe. ein\' one of 
the l11an
: incidental cun'e" upon \\ hich the future is cal- 
culated- -
 ou \\ould ..;ee in their å!!!!reþ!ate (in spitf' of fluctua- 
tion" such as the fall in tonnage ..int {, J anuar
 1st) this 
mc)\'ement of increasing strength .It::ainst the corrt'<;pnnding 
cUr\'l'S of the enem\' And the enem\' hd" tho
(' calculations 
hefore him just as \\e ha\e: though \\'e kJ1()\\ our own figurf''' 
more acruratclv and he his o\\n. This third plement in the 
situation is,. e\'en mon than thp re"t, compelling him to 
"eek a negotiated peacf' 
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A Battleship at Sea: 


By Lewis R. Freeman, R.
.V.R. 


So t'i-l'id a descriPtion oJ the ..'atc/i and u:ard , hich tIlt 
British Fleet keeps round these islands in all <<'cathers 
has not before been published. Lit'utenant Freeman, 
R.S.r.R., narrates his "cillal npeYl/!'1Zces in {l ,t'Ïnter 
cruise on a battleship in tile Sortll Sea, 
T HE collier had come alongside a little after 
e\'en 
-t\"O hours before daybreak at the time of 
vear-and I awoke in m\' {,'abin on the boat del'\.. 
ìust abctft the for\\ard turret to the grind of the 
,^,inches and the steadv tramp-trolmp of the 
Larrow-pushers òn the dec\..s below. ' 
On mv way aft to the \\ard-room fl!r breakfa,.,t, [ stopped 
for a moment by a mid;;hip'" hatch, wherL' the commander, 
grimed to the e
'e;;, 
tamped his ...ea-boot.:; .md threshed his 
alms as a sub...titute for the \\arming I \'f'[('i., the men \\en 
getting behind the ..;hm'eb dnd the harro\\
 Hl it \\d'" \\11(> 
wa" responsihiP part1\- through S\ stematisatiun, partl\" 
through infu,.;ing hi.;; 0\\ n energf'tic "pirit \I1to the men tlwm- 
..;eh'es -for thf' fact that the" Zeu,., " IlPld the Blue Rihbon, or 
the Blar\.. Rihbon or \\ hate\'('r \lnt \HlUld t III the premier 
honours of tht' Írrand Fleet for ,;p' pd\' r'lotiing. \"ut un- 
naturallv. therdclrl' he \\ol" a critiLdl mdn \\ hen it . ame tll 
paL,;ing "judgment on the ,.;flifting of .. :\umhL'1 I \\'elsh 
Stt'am" from hold to hunker... dnd it \\.1" not n l
 ,.lrih to 
he e....pected thdt he \\ ould echo my enthu
id"'l11 \\ hen I 'told 
hun theit this \\<b quite the 
m.trte,.,t bit of I !I,lling [ hold t:'\ er 

L't'n \\ðt of ::\agasaki, "omething quitt worth "tanding, ,.,hl\ cr- 
ing touth to tooth, \Ùth a raw north \\ind, t,) 1)0' \\itne of. 
" It.... fair," he .t<imitted grudgingl
 .. \lnl
 I.lir. .\ shade 
0\ er. 30(' tons dn hour, perhap". T\\()uld h.l VI ..., f->IIled good 
'-nough before \\ e put up tht (;rand Fleet n 
d uf 4(/' 
Trouble is, thev haven't oln\'thing to put em on their mettle 
thi" morning. ::\ow, if some othe] ...hip h,ld ('onw \\ ithin 
fiftv or si....tv tons of their ITlord tlÜ" Id-.t ,^,
e\..., or if \\P'd 
had a rush order to get read\' to go to ,.1 J. tht-'n \!lU might 
ha\'1 hoped to I' Loaling that \\as loalin!!. 


( .-'}f cht In the l nitcd 
tat _ 


-\11 through m
 porridge and egg" and bacon the "teady 
tramp of the barro\\ -men on the quarter-deck throhbed 
along the steel plates of the ward-room ceiling, and it must 
ha\'e been about the time I wa" spreading m
' mdrmaldde 
(real marmalade, not the S\ nthetic ,;ubstitute one rOIlles 
fan to face \\ith ashore thes'e da\'s) that I seemed to sense 
a quickening of the movernent, not through am ru,;h-bang 
dccek'ration, but reither through gr,ldu,llI
 hecoming aware 
of increased force in action, as \\hen the engines of d steamer 
speed up from .. half" to "full." In ol ft-'w muments an 
U\ eralled figure. \\ ith a face loal-du..;ted till it looked like 
the face of the end-man in d min...trd ,;hO\'\, lounged in to 
remar\.. casuallv hehind the d.I\' ht fore vbÌl'rda\' morning',., 
paper that \\c' hold ju,.;t gone 'on .. t\\o' hour'-' 'notice." A 
half-hour latf'r, a" the gouged-out .-oBic'l l'dp:ed j
rkily awa} 
under the impulsl of her half-subnu rg,'d screw, the com- 
mander, a gleam of quid ,-atisf.lction in hi,; .;;teady eye 
remar\..l'd that" it \\.bn't such .1 b.,d fini-.h, after .lil," adding 
that" the men ';L'l'nH'd \..el'n to I et hpr 0Ut tft '" I and let the 
\\ ind blo\\' t hro\ll'h her." 
The .:;hip',., pO
t-I oaling clean up- u...u.lil
 ,I
 f'idbor.lte 
an ,lff.Ür do.; ..! Turki...h bath. \\ith ruh dov.n .lIld nM: ,agl- 
Wd'" no more than a dou.-hc \Ùth .. , lick ,md .1 promis. 
,-\n-, thing more for d \\.Ir,-hip putting uti into the Xorth 
( I 
in t11ld\\inter \\ould be about d "up' rflull!1=> ;\- fill .1 man tll 
\\ .bh his f,II l' .1I1d cumh hi'" hdir h. \.-.re takin
 plungt' in 
till' surf. 
UncI' tlMt perfunctor\ \\d"h-dll\\n \\.1'" lJ\ "I, .lil tnCl of 
ru...h disappeared. \\'hdt litth- l'enldiIll'd to bc done after 
that l \ en including getting n ld\ fl r ,lrti01. -"\.1'" -!I 
ordered ,md l'nd\e.....;I\' rdH'ar
,'d that nllthing "hllrt of ,In 
l'nem\' lho or d Sla fltd\\ enough tll' tIn ,1\\.1\ llnlt'th ll1 f' 
!If import.mce ne"d hL' pròdul"ti,,',. of ,I rea II) hùn ied 1110\' 
nlt'n1. Just a ,.,h.lde more smo\..e from tht funnels ft, indit,..
 
the firing of furnace,; which had been h ing rold, and thl" t,lkll' 
do\\n IIr in of a few little port 'comfort..' Ii \..1 ...tU\'e-pip 
.md gang\\ol) ", forera"tcd imminent departure 
Thl" l":\.pn .;sion re"arding the fled, "I}u.ldron, or en'n tl. 
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single ship redd\ to ,ail at a moment'" notic(' i,; a,.. IIlIIch ..f 
a figure of speec'h .b is the similar one about the drll1\' \\ hich 
i
 going to fight tn the last man. -\ good mally momellt' 
mlJst ine\"Ïtahh' clap....' between the time definite order,.. I '.II1W 
to ?ail and tl... ,Ictual getting under weigh. But the t1l1
1 
preparation' "m be H.duced to such 01 routinp that the .;;hl}> 
recei\'Ïng them III be got rea (h' to s.lil with hardh' mon- 
than d ripph 1I1l11';;1I.tl acti\ it:, ,'ppe,Iring ill tht' ehb alld 
flow of thp life ..I tl.o ' \\ho man her. 
o rin'r fern'-boat 
en
r l I"t 011' ht mUOI ing..: anrl paddled 'JUt Oil 'JIll' 'nf her 
endlessh repeatt'd "huttlings \\ith Ie",.. ,lpparr'I1t ,'ffort th,llI 
the '. Zeu.....' \\]...n, after gulping "ome ""orp.;; of fathom,.: of 
GarR IIltU,1II ,Ill, hor dldin intn her cdp"('ic)u
 n1ol\\ ....he 
pivoted pa"ih ,lroUlHI ill thl chm ning welter of H'\ ..rsed 
screw", t"ok ht'r pl'll ' in line. and follm\t-d in the wdk of th, 
flagship t'm ard tll(' point \\ here a notch in the bdH roumkd 
periphpry of en('irding hill..: mdrkec1 tlw WdV to the oJ'I'n ":Pd. 

owhere else in the temperate latitude
 i,; there so str.mge 
a meeting and mingling place of air" and w.lter.;; than \\here 
we were. Th(' butterflv chase,.. of sun.;;hine and sho\\ er" even 
in December and Januan' are "uggestin' of nothmg so much 
as what a South Paeific .\rchipeldgo \\ould be but with fifty 
or sixty degre("" colder temperature. n.mcing golden 
un- 
motes were pld\ ing .;;pirited cros,,-tag with "ldti1\' ....ombre 
cloud-shadO\\s 01" \\e nosed out through the maze... of the 
booms, but \\ith the first stinging slap" of the \ iciou... t"l"O":';;- 
swells of 01 turbulent sea, a 
m irling bdnk of fog ('.lIne 
waltzing 0\ er tIlt' ,Iim' e
sly chopping water... ,IIHI re.llwl a 
vaporou" wall a(To,..,.. our path, 


Line Ahead 


The flagship melted into the milling Illi,..ts, .II1d dimllled 
do\\on to an amorphou
 blur \\ith just enough outline to 
enahle u,.: a sight to correct our position in line In turn. 
the towered and pinnacled hpad-on ,.,ilhou('tk ..f the third 
ship grew ....oft and shado\\\', dud \\here proper per"'pectin' 
\\uuld have placed the fourth was .1 
\\'a\'ing \\isp of indeter- 
minate image which might just as well haw been ,\11 immin- 
ently wheeling seagull a" d. d:stantlv reeling ,;uper-dread- 
nought. The romparison IS h, no means ";0 ridiculou.;; 01" it 
.;;ounds, for onh tIlt' rl.\\" before a na\'al fl\'ing-man h.ld told 
me ho\\ he oncp st,lrted to bring hi" se.tplane d(m n on ..:ighting 
a duck (whidl \\ a... re.tlh ....ome hundreds of feet in thf' air) 
because hp took it for â de
tro\'er, .1\1(1 h(m, later, he had 
failed to .. qraighten out' quickl,' enough hec,llI
L he thought 
d. trawler \\01., d duck in flight. 
The lean gre\ ....h,ldo""s \\ hich slipp('d gllu,tih- intI) ....tep 
with us in the fog-hd.'''Ìened twilight of three o'clock might 
just as well (Il.ld \\1' not knO\\n of the renrleJ:\'tl1ls) h.I\" hf'cn 
lurking WOIVl" a" protecting sheep-dog". 
"
ow that \\e\'e picked up our de'òtm\'pr", ".lid the officer 
who paced the quarter-deck with me. .. \\'e'J be gettin
 on 
our wa \'. I et', go do\\ n to teol." 
Smoke mast.... funnels, and \\ a w'-washed hull". the 
\\"histlen.....que outline., of our "'\\ ift guardIans had blurred to 
bldnkne
o; a
 I looked h.lck from the compdllion-way, and 
onl
; d. mi....t\, golden h,tlo, tlashing out and dying do\\ n on our 
port bo\\, told \\ hen. the flotilla le,lder wa'" talking to the 
flag"hip 
Tea is no Ie,..,., imp'Jrt,lIlt a function on a British \\ arship 
than it io; a"llOre and nothing .;;llOrt of an ddion i
 .tlhmed 
to interfere \\ ith it. Inrked, how the cheL'rful dink of the 
teacup \\a,; heard in the prelude to the diap.lson of the gun'" 
was revealed tl> nu .l le\\ da\'..; ago, \\h('n the comm,lIlder 
allowed me t" l'oId .l few pel..:ondl nott'''' he h,ld \\rittt'n 
while the light ' I ui.;;er he \\ as in at thL time \\ a" return:ng 
to port after the P"lttll' of J utl.lIld .' The t'[wm\' heing in 
sight," it read, .. \\1' prl')J.lrcd for "ction "tdtions and went 
to tea." .\ fe\\ minute... later, finger
 which h.ld crooked on 
the hand e
 01 the tt',lc up,., were oIdju.;;ting the ni"f in....tru- 
ments of preci....ion tholt laid the gun..; for \\ h.lt \\ a,.. destined 
to prove the gTedtt ,t 11<l\ al hattle in hi"tOlT, 
Tea wa" ahout .lS u....u.lI \\ith u.;; th,lt (\;1\ ",1\1' that tht' 
officers who, .IIll, in .It tlw change of w,ltch' \\ere dressed for 
bu..:ineo;" tho....,. frolll tilt' bridge and llmning-tower in oil- 
.;;kins or "Iamnl\' i,u-kef'- 111'( <'t'.I,hoo1o;, an(t tilt' engineer" 
in grea
v on.rall.... \ Ie\\ \\ onl... of .. .;;h,!p " .;;team pre,...;;urc, 
revolutIons, ,.,peed, Ion' ,lI1d direction of the \\Ïnd, dnd 
the likp-pas....ed in ,\11 und, rtonl' IWÌ\n'('n men ...itting ne:\. t 
each oth('[, hut \l( \ er h("'an1(' general. fh( ,..ptmgiue....,., of 
the new" potato' hlead and the I'\.cellenr<, of thp marO'anne 
. f 
 
came III or comment. and "ome one ";POkL of having nbhed 
off a letter ju.;;t hdorl ....,lilmg. ordering .1 re, enth' ddverti,;ed 
"self hair-ruttel.' ,-\ discu,.,sion a.;; to' just how this remark- 
able contrivanL \\ orked foil 0\\ ed, th(' consensu., of opinion 
being that it mlbt h,- on the sa (eÌ\'-ral'or principle. hut that 
it couldn't po....sihh- he \\'flrth the guine.1 charged. ,\11 that 
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I recall ha\'Ïng been "'did of what might be t<,king us to "ed 
wa,;; when an officpr likt'h to know volunteered that w, 
\\ ou 1 r1 po"sihh' be in sight 'of land in tht' mòrning, and <.on1f' 
,;peculation aru"l as to whether it \\ould be Norwav or 
Jutland. A re['enth' joined R.
.\'.R. provoked smilpo:; 
when he StlggpsterI Heligoland. 
The cabin which I had been occupying in port \\a" onp- 
located Immf'diateh' under thp conning-tower, and used In 
the na\'igating officer when tIu ship was at sea, the arrang' 
ment being that J \\'ao:; to go aft and live in his r{'gular ('.thin 
while Wr- \\ en' outside. í,oing forw.lrd, after tea, I thn'\\ 
together a fpw things for my' "en'ant to carry back to m\' 
tt'mporan' quarters, (;roping aft in St\'gian blàckne"
 along 
the. windward side of the ship, I l'ncounterf'd "pray in clouds 
dri\'Ïng across p\'en the loft
; fo'c sle deck. The wind appeared 
to han shdken off its flukiness a., WI' cleared the headland.;; 
and, blO\\ing with a swinging kick behind it, was rolling u'

 
,I sea to match. I did not neerl to ht' told bv the sea-boot{'d 
sailor whom J humped on .t laddl'r thd t it wasn't .. goin' l' 
be no nite fer lam'
, ' to know that then was somethmg 
lively in the \\eather lint' in pickll', pmhahl}' to be uncorked 
Jwforc morning. 
The grate, rohbed of it... chimney, \\as cold and empty 
when I went in for "e\'en o'clock dinner half an hour earlier 
than in 'port- .LIId there was just th<' suggestion of chill in 
the c1o,..e air of the ward-room. An engineer-lieutenant who 
..tart cd to remini.;;ce about a \\ inter crui.;;e he had once made 
in the Arctic was peremptoril)' huslwd up \\ith a request to 
"talk about som('thing warmer." ,-\ yarn about cha
ing 
the /{õ>tigsherg in the lagoon" of E.lst Africa was more 
hindl.\' received, dnd <1n R,N. v.le,.. account of how his ship 
carried :\Ioslem pilgrims from Singapore to Jeddah on tllPir 
wa\' to :\IeCC.l brought a genial glm\ of \\armth \\'lth it. 
fhe\(' was something strangely cheering in his account of 
how. when there \\as a following "imoon blowing across the 
hrass) surf.lCl' of thl' Red 
f'a, tht' Llscar "tok('rs used to go 
mad with the heat ,md jump 0\ prboard in their delirium. 
The aÏI .;;eemed less dank and chill after that ston ' . I \en- 
tured a ",..udorific" contrihution b
' telling of the" way the\- 
made" desert storm,.," in the California mo\'ies with the aid 
of huckl'ts of sand anrl " "wind machine." The whole tahle 
showed interc"t in this probabh' lwcau"p it was so far 
removed from ""hop "- and sat ÌClng o\'er port and coffee 
planning a .. bIO\\'t'r" tlut \\ould di..;ch.lIge both wind and 
sand-in suflìcient qu,\I1titie" to gin the "desert storm" 
illusion over the re.;;trictcd angle of the movie lens-at tlw 
turning of a sing)(' crdnk One do,'s not need to be long 
upon a Briti
h battleship to find out that the inventive 
genius of the Anglo,Sa \.on raCt i.... not all confined to tlIf'- 
,\merican branch. 
Between officers.. on \\.Itch .md tho,.,{' re"ting to relieve, thp- 
,tÍter-dinner g,lthering amund what had once been a fire wa" 
d o;mall dnd rapidly (hI illdling one. .-\s 1 got up to go to mv 
cahin, the captdin of n1drines quieh>d the pet cockatoo on 
his shoulder long enough to say, as \\l, would probabl
 he 
at action stations ear1\' in the mOlning, J might find it of 
interest to come 
p to his turret, where he had a "jolly 
,.,mart crew. .. \\'e usu.dl
 do 'B.J.2' at daybreak when 
we're out,' ht' said, .. juo;t on the chdnce that we may flush 
some sort of a Hun in thl' e.tl"h' light. Quite like snipe- 
"hooting. you kn()\\.' 
.-\ middy \\hom I met oUhide s,Iid something about the 
w.n" the barometer had ht'f'n ch.hing its tail on the drop 
e\'pr since w(' got undpr weigh, and \\ hen [ turned on the light 
in my cabin I noticed that the arn)\\'-; on the navigating 
officer's instrument mdicated d fall of thirty points since 
noon. The keen whistling of the ri"ing wind shrilled \\ ith 
,.,tead\' insistf'nce, .L11L1 tlw \\ ide s\\Ïng;ng swells from the- 
open sea were lock-stepping along with a tread that WdS 
just beginning to lift tht. great \\oIr,.;hip in a swaggering 
Jack Tar roll. 
On the floOl of th,' cdbin \\',IS a fl.lIl1lel bulldog \\ ith 
.. manipulable" kgs and a changeable e'\:prl.,;sion. Its l1.lme 
\\dS "í,rip" ("0 "the pilot" had told me), ,1I1d it had been 
hi" constant companion ever sinc<=, it \\dS presented to him 
on the e\'e of his fir
t "'diling as d midshipman: The only 
time they had e\'er been separdkd was on the occasion .1 
"olleague, who had borrowed it a" a mascot in a game of 
poker, threw it overboard in ch.lgrin when the attempt to 
woo fickle fortune proved a lailmt'. Luckily, the ship \\as 
Iving in a river. and the dog floated back on the next tide, 

nd WdS fIshed out \\1th no damage to anything but the 
compn'ssion bladder whi('h worked its bark. The navi- 
gating officer ldt the companionable little beast in his cahin, 
"'0 he explained, to gin it the proper home touch for m
' 
fil st night at "ea with thL British 
 a vy. Cocking" G[ ip " 
lip in the genial glow of the electric grate in an attitude' 01 
.. \\atchfuJ \\aiting .. I na\\kd into hed. pulled up the adju"t- 
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able side-rail. and \\as ruched to sleep to the even throb of 
the turbines and the "plish-splash of the 
prar against the 
"cre\"ed-down port. 
"WI aren't ha"\ing 'B.].I' this morning," some one 
ðplained facetiously when 1 reported for" duty" at seven 
o'dock, "because we alreadv have 'B.B.8.''' This last 
meant "Boreas Blowing Eight," he said, and I was just 
"nautical" enough to know that a \\ind of "
,. in the 
Beaufort scale indicated something like fifty or sixt" miles 
an hour. 
"No U-boat will want to be getting \\Ïthin 'periscopic' 
distance of the surface of the sea that's running this morning," 
said a young engineer-lieutenant who had been' in the sub- 
marine c
nice, "and f>ven if one was able to get a sight, its 
torpedo \\ould ha\'e to have some kind of a 'kangaroo' 
attachment to jump the humps and hollows with. Fact is, 
it's rather more than our destroyers are entirely happy \"ith, 
and we've just slowed down by several knots to keep 'em 
from dipping up the brine \\Ïth their funnels. Hope nothing 
turns up that they han to get a jump on for. A destroyer's 
all right_ on the surface, but no good as a submarine; yet 
an under-sea diver is just \\hat she is if you drive her more'n 
twelve into a sea like the one that's kicking up now. Baro- 
meter's down sixty points since last night, and still going." 
BreaJ..fast that morning had little in common with the 
similar festal occasion in port \\ here, fresh bathed and sha\"en, 
each immaculate member of the mess comes do\\n and sits 
over his coffee and paper much (save for the fact that the 
journal is t\\O days old) as at home. Several places besides 
those of the officers actually on watch were empt\", and by 
no means a few of those who did appear had that intro- 
spective look which is so unmistakable a sign of all not 
being well \\ ithin the citadel. Even the Poldu-the dailv 
\\irele"" bulletin of the Navy-had a "shot-to-pieces" look 
where" static" or some other esoteric difficulty was respon- 
sible for gaps in several items of the laconic summary. The 
last word in super-dreadnoughts does not have table-racks 
and "crewed-dO\"n chair
. She isn't supposed to lose her 
dignity to the C}"tent of needing anything in the way of such 
vulgar makeshifts. The fact remains that if the mightv 
"Zeus" had chanced to have these things, she would have saved 
herself some china and several officers from "nine-pinning" 
down one side of a table and piling up in a heap at the other. 
"ïth the staid ward-room doing things like this, it was 
onh" to be e:-..pected that the mess decks would be displaying 
a certain amount of shiftiness. [was, however, hardly 
prepared for the gay seascape whIch unrolled before me 
when 1 had worried my way through the intricate barricade 
of a watertight bulkhead door in tr) ing to skirmish forward 
to the ladders leading to the upper decks. For several 
rea"ons- ventilation and guns ha\'e somethmg to do \\ith 
it- -it is not practicable to close up certain parts of a battle- 
"hip against hea \'y seas to anything like the o1.mL e>..tent as 
with the passenger quarteis on a modern liner. It is only 
in very rough weather that this may give rise to much 
troublc, but-well, we were having rough weather that 
morning, and that little bit of the Roaring Forties I had 
stumbled into was a consequence of it. 
Oilskinned, "sou' -westered," sea-booted men, sitting and 
lving on benches and tables, \\as the first strange thing that 
came to my attention; and then, \\ith a swish and a gurgle, 
the foot-deep wave of dirty water which had driven them 
there caught me about the knees, and s<,t me down upon a 
pile of hammocks, or, rather, across the inert bodies of 1\"0 
men (boys 1 found them to be presently) who had been cast 
away there in advance of me. Clambering over their unpro- 
testing anatomies, I gained dry land at a higher level. and at 
a tactically defensible point, where a half-Xelson round a 
stanchion steadfastly refused to give way under the double 
back-action shuffle with which the next roll tried to break it. 
With two good toe-holds making me safe from practically 
anything but a roll to her beams' ends, I was free to survey 
the shambles at my leisure. Then [ saw how havoc was 
being" rought. 
With a shuddering crash, the thousand-ton bludgeon of a 
\\an struck along the port side, immediately followed by 
the muffled but unmistakable sound of water rushing in 
upon the deck abov". To the accompaniment of a wild 
>.Iap-banging, this ound came nearer, and then, as she heeled 
far to !\tarboard under the impulse of tht-' hlO\\ that had been 
d.'alt her. a solid spout of green \\ater came tumbling down a 
hatchwav -tht fount from which the mobile tidp,l wa"e 
swaggering about the deck took replenishment. T\"o men, 
worrying a side of frozen Argentine bullock along to thL 
!Salley from thL cold-storac-:e hold, timing (or, rather, mis- 
timing) their de: J'nt to . oincide with that of the young 
i\iagara, reached the mess-deck in the fonn of a beef sand- 
\\ich. Depositing that delectable morsel in an inert ma..s 


at the foot of th
 ladder, the briny cascade, with a joyoulì 
whoof, rushed down to reinforce the tidal wave and do 
the rounds of the mess. 
1 was now able to observe that the sa;lors marooned on the 
benches, tables, and other islands of refuge, "ere roughly 
dividable into three classe"o--the prostrate ones, \\ho heaved 
drunkenly to the roll and took no notice of the primal chaos 
about them; the semi-prostrate ones, who \\en still able 
to exhibit mild resentment when the tidal wave engulfed or 
threatened to engulf them; and the other
 -
ome lounging 
easily, but the most perched or roosted on some dry but 
precarious pinnacle-who quaffed great mugs of hot tea and 
bit hungrilv into hunks of bread and smoked fish. The"e 
latter-hard-bit tars they were, with faces pickled ruddy by 
the blown brine of many windy watches--took great joy of 
the plight of their mates, guffawing mightily at the dumb 
misery in the hollow eyes of the" semi-prostrates" and the 
dead-to-the-\\orId roll of "prostrates" \\ith the reelings 
of the ship, 
Sea-sick Sailors 
If there is one thing in the ",arid that delights the secret 
heart of the average landsman more than the sad spectacle 
of a parson in a divorce court, it is the sight of a seasick 
sailor. Since, however, the average landsman reads his 
paper far oftener than he sails the stonnv seas, the fanner 
delectation is probably granted him rather more frequently 
than the latter. At any rate, the one landsman in ):umber X 
Mess of H.:\I.s. .' Zeus" that morning saw enough seas;ck sailors 
to keep the balance on the parsons' side for the duration of 
the war, and perhaps even longer. 
I made the acquaintance of one of the "prostrates" 
marooned on the beach of my hammock i"land through 
rescuinR him from the assaults of a tidal-wave-driven rum 
tub. He \\ as nursing a crushed package of gumdrop-like 
lozenges, one of \\ohich he offered me, munnurin!! faintlv 
that they had been sent him by his sister, "ho had found 
them useful while boating at Clacton-on-Sea last summer. 
Endeavouring to start a conversation, I asked him-hnO\\ ing 
the "Zeus" had been present at that mighh' stru/!<;le-if they 
had had weather like this at the battle of Jutland. A sad 
t\\oinkle flickered for å moment in the comer of the eye he 
rolled up to me, and, with a queer pucker of the mouth 
which indicated that he must have had a sense of humour in 
happier times. he replied that he had only joined the ship 
the week before: '''Tis my first time .at sea, 
ir, and I've 
come out to-to-this." 
I gave him the best advice I could by telling him to pull 
himself together and get out on deck to the fresh air; but 
neither spirit nor flesh was equal to the initiatol\ effort. 
Looking back while I waited near the foot of a ladder for a 
:Kiagara to exhaust itself, the last I saw of h m. h" \\as 
pushing mechanically aside \"ith an unresentful gl 
ture a 
lump of salt pork which one of the table-roosting -3.llors 
dangled before his nose on a piece of string. 
Three flights up I clambered my erratic way befort-, on the 
boat deck in the lee of a launch, I found a vantao-e sufficientlv 
high and sheltered to stand in comfort. The sight w: rich 
reward for the effort. Save for an ominous bank of nimbus 
to westward, the \\ind had swept the coldlv blue vault of the 
heavens clear of cloud, and the low-hanging winter sun to 
south'ard was shooting slanting ra
's of crystallin.. bright- 
ness across a sea that was one wild welter of cotton wool. 
I have seen- especially in the open space; of the mid-Pacific, 
where the waves have half a world's \\idth to get going in- 
heavier seas and higher seas than "ere running that morning, 
but rarely-not even in a \Vest Indian hurricane-more 
vicious ones--seas more palpably bent on going O\Tf, or 
through a ship that got in their way, rather than undf'r, a' 
proper waves should do. And in this obliquity the, \\ere a 
good deal more than passivelv abetted by a no It .., \icioucly 
inclined wind, which I saw repeatedly lift off the tup of 
what it appeared to think wa" a lagging \\ave and drive it 
on ahead to lace the heaving \\ater with a film of foam or 
dust the deck of a battleship ,,;th snowy bnn. . 
But it was the ship" themselve that furni"bed the real 
show. Of all craft that ph. the \\et t..l\\a
 ,t}' bdttlt::ship 
is the least buo\.ant, the most" unliftable," th" m"..t ""t on 
bashing its arrO'gant \\av through a waVl ratht tl n riding 
O\'er it, and-\\ith incre,,-ing armour and armamwts, and 
th, crowding aboard of variou
 \\f'ighh' cnntri\":lIlc ; hith rto 
unthought of-th,
 charaLteri,tiL \\ilfulnc ha; tend d to 
incre3"" rather than decn,.ls4 since tht> \ ar. As a cl)nsf'- 
quence, a modern battleship bUlkin
 its \ny intu a full, 
de".eloped mid-\\ inter gale is one of the n
 m ot approalh 
to the meeting of t\\O iITC stible bodi, er to be. n. 
The conditions 'for the conte"t \\-:r!.' ide"l that ml,rnin" 

ever werf> seas more dptermined to ride over battle hir ->, 
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ne\'er \\ erp bdttle
hips mOl e determint:'d to driH' -traight 
through sedS. Both of them had something of their way 
in the end, and neither entireh' balked the other; but, 
drawn a,> it \\ as that battle ro\.ål of Titan<; \\ as a sight for 
the gods. . . 
The battleships \\ ere in line abred
t a" I ..1Ine up on deck, 
and holding a 
<>urs< which brought the wind and "ea'i 
abeam. \\'e \\ere all rolling hea\Ïly, hut \\ith the rolls not 
sufficiently .. s\ïKhronized" with the \\ aves- -which were 
charging'dO\\'I1 \\ ithout much ordC'r or rhythm-to keep 
from dipping them up hy the ton, If the port rail \\as 10\\ 
as happened when the "hip wa
 
Iiding dCJ\\n gff the hdck 
of the last \\ ave-the ne"t wa \"E' rolled aboard, and (sa \'e 
where the mast, funnels, and higllC'r work" amidships blocked 
the way) drO\'e right on acro"" and off the other side. If 
the port side had rolled high .IS an impetuous sea struck, the' 
latter e"pended its full force' against the ship, communicating 
.l jar from foretop to stok(?hold
 as strong as the 
hock of .I 
collision "ith another \'e<;sd. 
Our own quarter-deck wa
 constantly swept \\ith solid 
green water, and even the higher fo'c'sle de'ck caught enough 
of the splash-up to ma!..e traversing it a precarious operation. 
But it was only by watching one of the other ships that it 
was possible to see how the thing reall\' happened. If it 
was the wallowing monster abeam to port, the strikin
 of a 
sea was signalizecl by sudden spurts of spray shooting into 
the air all the way along her windward side, the' clouds of 
flying \\ ater often going over the' funneb and bridge, and not 
far short of the fore'top. She would gin' a sort of shuddering 
stumhk as the weight of the impact made' itsdf ft:'lt, and 
the'n-running from how to' stern and broken only hv the 
upper \\orks, and oc.asionally, hut not ah\ayS: hý the 
turrets-a ragged line of foam appeare'd, quickly resoh'ing 
itself into three or four hundred feet of streaking col"cades 
which came pouring do\\ n O\'er the stolrbodrd side into the 
sea, \Vatching the Ye
sel abedm to starboard, the phenom- 
enon was repedted in ren
rse order. Sa\'e for the swayinl!, 
foretop against the skv, either ship at the' moment of being 
swept bv a \\aH' was suggestive of nothing so much a" a 
great isolated black rock on a storm-bound coast. 


Fighting in Bad \Veather 
But the most remJ.rkable thing about it all \\ as the a
ton- 
ishingly small eftect this really heavy weather had upon the 
handling of the ships. E\'idently they had bem built to 
\\ithstand weather as well as to fight, for they manceU\Tl'd 
and changed formation with almo.,t the same meticulous 
e'xactitude as in protected waters. .\ gunnery officer assured 
me that-e'\.cept for momentary interference in training 
some of the lighter guns -the fighting efficiency of the ship 
would hardly be affected more than a fraction of I per cent. 
by all their plungings and the clouds of flying spr,l
'. Their 
speed was, naturally, somewhat diminished in bucking into 
a head sea, yet no lack of seaworthiness wou)d prevent 
(should the need .lrise) their being dri\'en into that same 
head sea at the full power of their mighty l'ngines. The 
reason we were proreeding at somewhat reduced speed 
,,\as to ease things off a bit for the destroy'ers. 
Ah! And what of the destrovers 
 There they all were, 
the faithful sheep-dogs, when I came up, and at 'first blush 
I got the impression th.\Ì they \\ere making ratner be'tter 
weather of it than the battleships. That this \\'as only an 
optical illusion (caused by the fact that they were farther 
away and more or le
<; obscured bv the waves) I discovered 
as soon as I climbed to the \'antage of the after super, 
structure, and put my gldo;" upon the nearest of the bobbing 
silhouettes of mast and funnel. Then I saw at once, though 
not, indeed, any such <;pray clouds or cascades of 
olid water 
a" marked the courSt' of the' battleships that she was plainh 
a labouring ship. .-\ destroyer is not made to pulverize 
a wa\'e in the bull-at-a-gate fashion of a battleship, ancl 
dny e>..igency that compels her to adopt that methorl of 
progression is likely to be attended by serious consequence
. 
I f one of the modern type she will ride out almost any 
storm that blow" if left to her own de\'icls; but force he'r 
into it at anything above half-speed, and it is asking for 
tlOuble. Even bf'forl the; destro\'er I was watching begdn 
disappearing huH, funnels, ancl ,Ill but the mastheads- 
bet\veen cre
t and crest of the oI1Iushing W.lves, it \\ao; plain 
that both she and her 'ii
ters were ha\'ing all they \\ anted; 
.lI1d I WdS not <;urprio; d wlH'n word \..as fldshed to us th.lt 
one of our brave little wdtch-do ,W.h ,uft"ering from a wan' 
-IIM'-hed 
Ìl'/-'rinl"> g",II. and oI"ked for pel I1Iio.;sion to make 
for pOi t iJ ne. "I 
 rhe p('rllli
 IOn \\ .I
, I helie\ e, gl antul. 
but can}ing on \\ith o;omp Olt of ,I makeshift OI othe'r - 
hel pluc!..y skipper m;jnd
l"d to ...ti 1. It out .lI1d set' the gamc 
through to till' 1'11<1. 
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Theil' were ,I numbt'r of other ship... in difficultIe
 in th,lt 
neck of the 1\ orth Se; at thi5 11lum
nt dnd ( \ l'f\ no\\ oInd 
then- -b\' the wirele<;s \\ord would come to n" fimn one of 
them 
Io...tlv they \\c-f( b('\'ond tIll' horizon, hut two were 
in 
ight. On
 (twc; o;moke-blãc!..f'lwd "jigge] "dnd d bobbing 
funnel-top beneath a bituminouo.; hlur to the f ,I"t) Wdo., appar- 
ently a thousand-ton freighter. -\n t)ftì, er told me that 
"he had bC'en "igndlling persi"tentl
 "in!"" daybrea!.. for 
assistance; but \\hen I as!..ed him if \\e were not going to 
help her, hI' greeted the qUðtion with an indulgent smile. 
" Assistance will go to her in due ("OurSI' .. hl said, "but it 
\\ill not be from us. That kind (Jf a thing might have been 
done in the hr
t month or t\\(1 I)f the \\ar, but the Huns 
soon made it impossible. 
 0\\. any battleship that \\ ould 
dptach a destro\'l'r at the call of any 
hip of doubtful identity 
would be conside'recl as delihl'rateh dsking fllr \\ holt shc 
might jolly well get 
a torpedo." ' 
.\nother 
hip which was plaink having a hdd time "'ao; 
somf' kind of a cruise'r whose long rpw of funnels was punching 
holes in a segment of sky-line. There \\a" a suggestion of 
messiness forward, but nothing we attached am' import- 
ance to until word was \\irelessed that "he had just had her 
bridge carried away by a heavy sea, and that the na\'igating 
officer had been severely injured. The latter \\as known 
personally to se\-eral of the ward-room offi.ers, and at, lunch 
speculation as to \\hat hurt he might h,l\'e receive'd led to 
an e
tremel
T intere...ting cli<.;cussion of the" ways of a wa\e 
\\ith a man"; alo;o of the compardiiv
 "e.1\\orthim'"" of 
light cruisers .U1d destrovers. The thing
 tlMt waves h.1\ ( 
clone to all three of them sinn' the war began (to S,I
 nothing 
of the things .111 three holn' done in 
pitt, of \\.Ives) l'i a ...tory 
of its 0\\ n. 
fhe baroml'ter lontinued to fall all Ù,IV, with the wind 
rising a mile of n'locih for e\ ery point of drop. The seas, 
though higher and heavier. \\eft' also more regular and Ie"" 
inclined to cJ.tch tht ship \\ith her weatlll'r-rai\ d,)\\n. TIlt' 
low cloud-bank of mid-forenoon had hy e<lrh- dusk glown to 
a hea\'ens-obscuring mask of ominous import, .1I1cl h
- dark, 
snow \\<lS beginning to fall. The ship was reeling through 
the blackness of the pit when I damhered to the deck after 
dinner, so that the driving spray and ice-needles "truck the 
face before one 
aw them by even the thousandth of a second. 
fhe darknes
 was 
uch as one dlmost ne\-er encounters ashore, 
dnd it \\as some time before I ac.uo;tomed n1\-seIf to closp 
my eye
 against the unseen mis"ile, (when turning to wind- 
\\anI) without detiberatel", telling myselt to do so in ad\'ance. 
Into the Stygian pal!' the \'ivic( golden tI iangle:. of the 

ignal dpparatus on tl1(' bridge flashed like the stab of a 
flaming sword. aile inst.lI1t the- dar!..nt:'
s \\ as ,dmost p.d- 
pable enough to lean .Igainst; the next. the silhouette of 
funnels and foretop pricked into life, but only to bp (Iuendwcl 
again hefore the eye had time to fi'\. a single detail. So brief 
was an\, one flash thdt the action in each transient \ ision 
was suspendf'd a" in .In instantaneous phlJt, ngraph 
 et the 
effect of the quick succession of fla
he
 \hlS of continuou
 
motion, as like the kil1l'ma. From when I stood, tht' he,lrt 
of the fluttering golden halo:-, where a destro\'er \\ inked 
back its answer, were repeatedly obliter,tied by the inky 
loom of a wave, but the reflection \hh ah..ay" thrO\\n high 
enough into the mist to cdrry the me",>ag>' 
Returning to the ward-room by the \\oI} of the me",,- 
decks, I sa\\ the vouth who had offered me the ,mti- 
seasich. IOLenges in' the mOl ning. X 0\\ quite ft'c()\'e'red, he 
was himself plol
'ing the pork-on-a-
tring game \\ith one 
of the onlv two "prostrate"" "till in sight. The following 
morning- -though the \\ eather, jf anything, \\a" worse than 
e\'er -all evidence''' of "indisposition" had di"appe.lrl
d. 


* 


* 


* 
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For some days mOlf' \\t prowled the wet 'dWd\", and 
then, well along into a night that \\ao; foggier, rolder, and 
\\ indier than the one into which \\" hOld stl'<1me(l out, we 
crept along d heightening headldnd, nosed in the wake of 
the flagship through a line of hooms .1Ild opened a bay. thdt 
was dappled with thl' lights of man" ships. .-\ few minutt" 
later, and the raucous grind of a chain running out throug-h a 
hawse-pipe signalled that we \\I're l),\ck at the; old ;:.t.md. 
,\nd "ince, Ii!..e .111 the r('..t of our 'ii
ters of the Cr.wd 
Flept, we "ere e
pf'ded to be' fI'.ldv to put to spa on \ hour,,' 
notic(', there \\as nothing for it but that thp slTerdl hundred 
tons of coal \\hich the mighÌ\' . Zeus" had been o;llOrting out 
in tl1l' form of smo!..e' to 
ontaminatl the %ne of a ". IV 

i,.-e,lble area of tht ;\ orth Se.l o;hould he rel'knished \\ ithout 
dd,I\, .\ collier edged gingl'1 b out of I \\ hiding "Il()\\- 

'luall oInd moored fd"t ,doug"iùe .IS I "loped IOf\LII d to 
ret.lkt' pos'" ,ion of m\ c,[bin undel till hridgt, .lIld [ \\('nt 
to sleep that night to the grind of tIll \\IIlt'he dllel th . -Ìl'.I1!\ 
tr.\lnl'-tr.1I111' of the 11.Irr, 1\\ -l'u"llt'rs "11 thl' tI,.,,],;.. helm\. 
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 d rCI <:-nth publi"hed little book on Education I hav
 
m..i.:ted on,the de.:irabilit\' of teaching- ,'hildren to think, 
and to tlunk dead\', and han
 indicated the \\.1\ in 
wl1l('h this can be done. Snch a "tartling and heretical 
dortrine naturalh e'\.cited the ire of chl;ohna..ter
, ancl 
perhap
 \\ .
 not pn"ented in a manner calculated t<J soothe 
them; but there i.., after d.ll, -;omething to be "aid for it, and 
l'\ idencè in it , f<l\'unr i-; furni.:hed b\' a LOIltrovers\' on pig 
breedin/ì: that h?-; been re"ently c.uried on in The Times, and 
h<ls 
pn-'ad thenc' to The Rritish Jlcdical jOllrnal. 
The contrO\ ers\ IS as to whether pIg-breeding is or IS not 
de'iirahle in thp pn ent rirrum"tance, of shortage of food, 
and of c1e"truction of food ships 1)\' the German submarine,.. 
.\nd tlw argument.: are ,1': follo\\" . 
\ Committe of the Ro\ al Suciet\ ha" proclaimed that to 
\..eep the ,nerar;t' man in acti\'e work, tlIP minimnm dai'" 
r,(tion IH -an i
 protein 100 grd.mme<.; U
 oz.), fat loi) 
t!rolmme" C

 1'7, and carboh\'dratf'.. 50" ;"''Tammð (ratller 
more than I Ib.1 Thf' allo\\ ance of meat prescribed b\' thl' 
{'oud (ontrolll'r ,.,ufficient, when ,.,upplemented h\ thl' 
protein in pulse.:, beans. and cere,lb, t<l pruvide the ne('o-'
...'In 
minimum of protein. The pulse
 d.nd cereals, of \\ hich there 
is n.. ,.,erion.. o.;hortagl' olt present, fnrni-;h the rarboh\'dratt" 
,..tarch and 
u
ar), but there is a deficiency in fat, an ingre- 
dient the want of \\ hich is felt arutely. The problem is, how 
.lre we to pro\'ide the necessan fat? 
The .1I1S\H'r of 'Ir. (. B. Fisher is, Hreed pig", for pig- 
hreeding is the quickest and most profitablt' \\J.Y of producing 
fats." fo this the Rm'al Societ\";;; Committee an:mers, .. Breed 
no pigs. for pig
 (ün'sume ï 11
. of barle\' meal in producing 
I lb. of fat, and thi" is \\ a,.,teful. Far better let us human 
beings con..Ullle the 7 lh. of barIe\' meal than gin:: it to pigs 
.lI1d get only I Ih. of fat in return. [f \\e give the barIe\' meal 
to pigs, \\l' lfl' \\,hting (,Ih. of food out uf e\'l
r
 "e\'en, 
Shocking! ' 
The an..wer ,:'-','mo.; cundu..i\ I' enough -if we do not think, 
But a little clear thinking "uch..b the Committee of the }-{oyal 
SOClt'ty omitted to be40\\ upon it, put<; a different comple),.ion 
on thl-' matter. 'Yhat we arL short of i" not Lereals, uf \\ hich 
harley i
 one, hut fab; and though pigs can easily turn 7 lb. 
ot harle\' meal into I lb. fA fdt, it dof''' not follow that human 
being" Lan do "u. For a pig, 7 lh. uf barley meal is eqlli\'alent 
to I lb. of fat, but the\' art-' not nere.:..,arily equi\'dlent for a 
man, and fur <;ome men the\ arc certainl\, not equi\'alen1. 
Common ob"C'n'.ttion sho\\s that men differ \'en' \\idelv indeed 
in theÌ1 ,.lpability I)f trano.;forming food into fat. Some men 
grow fat un a \ er
 moderaté diet; others Lould not transform 
,I c\\ 1. of barle\' me.ll into I lb. of fat: and if they could, they 
woul!l h..\rL to do for themseh! 
, at a I f'rtain Co.;t of energ
, 
"h..t the pig dOL, for them at a much less cost of encrgv, In 

hm t, the pig enol..." our barley meal into fat for us; and if we 
consume the barle\ meal ourseln,,,, we must do our o\\n 
,'ool...ing; and '-unle' of u:-- ha\''' 11C' skill in this kind of cooking, 
.11ld (",mnot eook the bd.rle\' meal into fat; and even those \\ho 
do pO
3f'"" the ,kill still han' to do th,., cooking, and '>0 
e'\.pend ener
y that might be more usefully employed 
\Yhat <.l man \\ant:-. is not barle\' meal that he can turn into 
lat. but fd.t itself, r"adv made; .1I1d \\ hen he i.: eating hi" 7 
lb. of IMrIe: meal, ht i... nut eating I Ih, of fat; he i" eating 
onh 2 oz. of fat, for that i!> .111 the fat that ï It-> of barle\ meal 
.'ontain,.,. The rt-' l c f th. fat llt 'eIt'd h, mu"t make for him df; 
.1I1d if it i" \\a"teful for the pig to turn ï lb. of barle\ mLal into 
I lb. of fat, is it not equallv \\d.stdul fOI a man to tUln 7 lb. of 
meal into Ie "than I Ih. uf folt:' It b true he would be putting 
somp of the ITI"al, \\hich i
 nW'itlv ,arbohvdratL, to other 
u..P
 to \\ hKh arbuh\'drate" an put: but thi- is not to the 
point. The point i... that hi:-- ratiun i<; cktìcient in fat, nut .1': vet 
in rarboh\'drate.: J.nd \\ hate n..r m .il i- uo.;.d 01" l.lrbo- 
Il\'drate. aÌmot go to the fOimation of folt, co that he dO( 
 not 
g, t his pound of fat nut of hi
 ï lb. of me tI 

o far, it "eem... that thc ( ommittee of tho Ru\ al 
oc ieÌ\' 
ha-; nut thoug-ht p-'r\ clearh 'Y\" ant a pllu'nd of It, 
:uld the (ommittl gi\ , u
 7 Ib, uf barley nkal, and 
 l\' 
\\t; ought t, be ontent. Cook" Engli..h ""uks, at an\ 
ute lfI \\ a..;teful, and Eng!i.:h rig.. n 'mbk othLr Eng!i
h 
look
 in thi" molttl r, and wa.,te "'I'\. out 01 t-'\Tn ....n pound" 
l,t food that i
 pntrusted to tlH'm to rook. But there i" 
,1I10ther puint on which d. little clear thinkir.!co I.. neci 5an 
It 'LLnb obviou" that if the pit' \\a...te <.;i\- enth" of their 
fn. d, men mu t w ..te ,It Ie t ,mllLh, but, ..her all, i<; tho 
,,1'\.-, "enth \\ ao;ted' It take.. ï Ib of mL.ll tp mak I lb. 
f pnrk, nr h;H 11, or lard, \\'ell .1, ,el. hut \\hat 
h. ,'''Ill' 
 01 the otl,,'r /) II> of m,d ,'n.d [)".,
 it \ ,lIli
h into 
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thin air? Some of it dOb, no doubt. S'-'me of it is burnt 
up inte> . arbonic acid and water and after helping to sustain 
the pig'" bodilv temperature. is e'\.haled from his lungs as 
gas, But \\ hat bpl'ome.: of thp remainder of the 6 lb. ? 
Is it wasted? That depends on "hether the meal is con- 
"umed 
' pig" or b\ men. [f it is con"nmed by pig c , it IS 
not wasted. It ..oe to maAe l/lanllrt which being applted 
tu the ground, producð more CI reals, "orne a hundredfold, 
':'1IHe si'\.Ì\'fold, dnd some thirtyfolc1; but if it is consumed 
b\ man, it is not utilized in this way. Part of it is deposited 
in the 
 orth Sea; other parts of it go te> pollute rivers, 
streams, estuaries d.nd the sea ruund our coasts; but little 
of it is utilised as manure, and what is so utilised goes, for 
the most part, te> produce cabbages, rve-gra..s and othpr 
<'fOpS that ha\'e not the food value of cereals. 
.\ farmer in m\ neighbourhood keeps three hundred pigs, 
and after fattening them on 7 lb. of barley meal per pound 
of fat, sells them for a price that just covers the cost of 
hreeding d.nd fattening them, but yields no profit. He makes 
no profit at all out, of tht sale, but it pays him well to sell 
tht'm at cost price, for by this mean he ohtains large quanti- 
ties of manure, which IS his profit. The manure goes to 
.Issist the production of \'arious crops, among which cereals 
.lre conspicuous; so that tu speak of 7 lb. of barley meal 
being required to produce I lb. of fat, though it mav be 
quite true, is so 
mall a part of the truth as to he in practice 
false, It is \erv misleading, and it misleads for want of 
cle'tr thinking. The proper \\av to state the process is that 
7 Ib, of barle\' meal product" I Ib of fat and so many pounds 
of agricultural produce; and we want both, but it is the fat 
that is produced first. 
Profes<;or Starling and the British J[ edical Journal take 
The Tim".... te> task for aspersing the fd.ir fame of science by 
sa\ ing : "ScientifÌ.c calculations about food arc a very 
untrustwurthy guide to practice, be r .lUse the data on which 
they are based olre quite inddequate to justify the conclusions 
dra\\n from them," but in this case it seems that ['he Times 
is not so \'en' far astra\'. It would ha\'e been more accurate. 
hcme\'er, if "it had said, instead of .. "cientifir calculations," 
.. the calculations of men of science, A
, in a humble wa\', 
.1 would-be scientific man m\'
elf' I should be the last to 
cast a<;persions on SCience or on seientific calculatiuns; but 
the mischief is that the' calculatiuns uf men dcvoted to 
science are not alway" scientific calculations. 
Profe
<;or Starling tells us, truly enuugh, that science is 
nothing but practical experienct:: accurately noted, recorded, 
and classified; and the British J[edical Journal pats him 
on the hack, and sa\ r, .. Bravu ,.. But it is becausf' science 
is nothing but practical e\:periencL diat it cannot afford to 
neglect practical e),.perienl'e, the practit..1 e'\.perience of the 
cook and the farmer, as ,\'ell as of the phy..iologist. Professor 
Starling tells us, moreo\'er, that when "e are faced by an 
acute fuud shortage it is idle to discus" largf' ideals of agri- 
cultural poliq. It may be, but sure'" it is not idle to discuss 
how best to utili
' "hat !-'upplie:-- we ha\'t::, which is \\hat 
:\Ir. Fisher doe
. I 
:\lr. Fishf'r is a practical al:,ricu}turi t. immersed in the 
practice of producing food. and aL'cu"tomed, therefore to 
take into his' ..lculations all the datd. that all' necv;sar\, in 
calculating the productIon of food. fhf' highly cien'tific 
men, a" the Committee of the H.P\ al Societ\' are ph
'siologists, 
immerspd in the study of physiolog\ d.nd .Iccu"tumed to 
take into their calculations all the data nere,,
ary in calcu- 
lating what beromes of the food after it is eaten. But the 
problem before us concerns not only the production of food, 
hut also the consumption; and not only the con"umption 
of food, but also its production; and neither the farmer nor 
the pIn siolugist is in a positiun to donmatlze on the whule 
problem. Either the) should Lombine together õlnd is"ue 
a joint report or the\ 3hould both lay their e\'idencf' beforp 
an independent tribun.ll for its deri<.;ion. 
I am neither farmer nl)r ph\ "iologist, and, ",/ far, am 
mdependent; anù it seem
 to me that if the us is stated 
full\ and dearI\', a I have tried to "tate it, the farmer has 
theJbest of the 'argument, but I d'l not pn 
1ll11e to t \.prc.
 
.1 dcðmatic opinion. I ha\ e 
ho"n that. for "ant of cléar 
thinking, the men of "cience ha\'p omitted to consider 
ertain 
data that \ it ally affect the problem I am no e'\.pert, and 
there mav b<:- other dat.. that I als'"l have umitted; but 
tho"
 I ha \ e d.ddpd must bp apparent to e' pn' ont-' \\ ho 
applif' his mind to the problLm and ,'Il I \\Ìsh te, in"ist 
upon is thf' priman ,\lid \'ital nl.,., it\ (If dear thinkin:-" 
'\ ,n a hllut pit.. 
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T HE \\ar hd \\rought gTPdt ha\o, on (
erm,lI1\ '... 
population. '\ot onl\' han' the I(),.,,,,,, in the fidd 
b.. n stnpendou,:, hut the peoplt' at home han' 
...uffC'red to such an e'\:tent that the number of 
dt'dth" per ,1I1I1nm nO\\ t'xr..ed" the number of 
hirth.... (;.enl1all\'" population i" declining, dnd there is no 
douht thJ.t thi" problem i", and \\ill continue to be, om' of 
the most 
erious \\hich the rulers of (
erl11am' will han' to 
farp So urgent ha... the matter hecomp that t\\ 0 !H'\\ ml,ISnrt'" 
ha\', iust bC'C'n introduced in the Imperial Parlidment for 
thC' purpp'-e of dmeliorating the situ,Ltion. One i" directed 
against \'enC'real dise,l';p and rOlbUluption, and tllP other 
\\ ill punish \\Ith pains ,1Ild penalti-t'.., the artificidl n ...triction 
of birt ]]'- 
It i, genc.ralh admittC'd in GerlI1an
' that tIlt British 
bl<u'k.lde h,ls in tlw lon
 run tended to reducf' tht \'italit\. 
41f the (
erman pe4lp](- ('nderfppding for a peJiod of o\"('r 
thn'f' \ ",lr5 rould not but uudC'rmine the l1.ltiou.d he.Llth, 
,1I1d th'e rl 
Ol t to food ....ubstitutps ouh' made confu"ion \\ or"., 
<"I 111 founded. rhC'rC' arf' at prbrnt (J\Tr tC'n thousand food 
..,nb"titutp" iu u<;p In (
('rm,lI1\', beginning \\ith ..;ub..titute" 
tor ordinar
' bre,rd and inclnding ..,ub,.,titute..; for well nigh 
I'\'en' othl') pat able. Bredd matk of nMize, harle" <Mis 
,lJ1d potatoe<; wa" to he ..\.peeled; but bredd in CèrnMIl\ 
i.., a\;;o m.lde of straw, ha,. wood-fl lur, heet, Ic-t'ldnd 
1110"... and mushroom-flour. Incredible as it ma\' sound, therl' 
,Ire ,\Iso sub<;titute... fO! meat, made of congeJ.lcd blood or 
wood glueosp dved red. There are o.;ub"titutp<; for egW", milk, 
lemons, tea ,lJ1d coffee, dIl for the mo..;t part harmful to the 
"
'..;tem. Despite offlC'i.Ll action to cIwc). the growth of thi" 
l'vi], food substitutl'" nlJ1tinne to 
pring up and the n,ltional 
IlI'a]th declinl''' in cOIhequence 
rhe ra\'ages of eOlhumption ,Ire becoming fearful. and the 
t oil of \ l'lWH'ål di"'l,lst:- immense rhe combined n''''l1lt of 
,dl the"e Jore....... is to "end do\\ n the birth-rail'; .lIld to impron 
the bÌl th-ratl' "if! he the main purpo"., "f (
l'rl!lJ.n st.lte..;nll'n. 
rhere" i" mueh di"Clh...ion alrC'aò\ ;l
 to po.....,ihlt ml',lsllrc'
 
for achiC'\'in
 this re..;ult. 
One of t]1l' bills ,dread\ referred to "ill ..im ,It he,lIing the 
disl'o\"'l'" ",hic'h lI.n'" caten into tlw l!.ltion'..; \'it.Lls. HOlllhe.., 
,IH' to he .1110\\ I'd tel .LlI parento; \\h" ha\"(' .It !!',bt thret' he.lltll\ 
c-hildrcn linng; ...,LI!Ít,ln and comfortahle d\\elling" all' to 
Iw I reeted, I"'Pl'Ci.llh in \\orking-das" district" and ta'\.l'
 
,Ill' t" I", Ie\'led on hac-hdo):", 


Germanv "Victorious" 


I>l,...pitl' till''''' and lit her difficult ie... at hOl1Je the J IIn"er 
'lilit,lri"b an )>lIfjeli 11)> more' and more b
 their 
.. \'ietoril'''' on tl\(' Ea"tern front. Thf'ir in \ .I..;ion of 1< u..,si.1 
I'\en in t"h,'ir \'iew nlTd" .1 d('I'['nt c'\:cU"", ,lIld vou m,l\ tru..,t 
the Pnhslan militdrist to han' ,lJ1 e:\.rU"l' rl'ad\' for tlli' nlt'ane"t 
,wtion. rhl' \ïenna -l.rbcitel Látung "no\,'<; thl' clJarac.tel 
01 it- .\Ih' .1I1d pleads ".lrld..;tie.dh lor sOl!le ont' to molkC' .1 
f'ol11pildtion of Wulff's lie
 \\'olf{ be it noted, i..; the tde- 
:,:raphic moÙthpiecl' of the ruler.., of Gerlllan
'. 
H"" dot'';; \\"o]tf more fami]iar]
' kno\\n a... \\ T.B. (\\'ollf's 
Tder;rdphi... Bureau) smooth on'r thl' rontinued in\'asion of 
I{us...id no\\' "h('n negotiation... ,Ire suppo"...d to he in progreo;<; ? 
I n the first plan, the )>eac p \\ ith the l'kraine imposes upon 
Gcnn.lIl\ the nere..,sity of ,Ifegu.lrding the frontier" of tl1f' 
IIC\\' Stdtt' She r.1I1 on!\ do so bv dri\ ing the Ru..,,,ian armie.., 
further inland, SellJl1dlv, there is a danger that hoth 
lI1archy 
,lIId ch"!era may infect (
erman\' from Ru""ia, It is therefore 
nc('('""ar\, to push thes, dO; far from thl' (
ermdn boundarie" a'i 
p"ssihle Third]y, .t11l' people of thl' B,tltic I'ro\'Ìnc"<; and 
of Finl.tnd are urgenth .'alling on the Genl1.llb tc, sll('(our 
them. Finalh (and here the clm en hoof pet'p" ollt), the 
im d...ion i<; not "f the ordinar
 kind, for \\ ill not .l purd) 
SO<ïali"t Stolte, l'krani.I, benefit b\' it: lio\\ then. can till 
(;crn1.ln Socialist<; h.1\ e am objection: 
F \'en "" illu"triou... .. rJPrsonage as Princ" :\1.1'\: of Baden, 
who .Ippear.., to ha\ e ..;prung intc, sudden fame olS a rp"ult oj 
the \\al. ..,inks to tlJf' !P\'el "f "'oIFf''i argunlC'nt. He "tated: 


It hd
 d"\dV
 h. 'n l;"rmany'
 lu"torir nl1'
ion to be a dam 
,I,-:ain
t the de tructi\ e forcl. that rom" from thE' E.lSt. ,,\ e 
did thb in 955 at L hfcld, in 12-J1 .it Llegnitz .tnd in 19LJ at 
1,lnnenhE'rg. Hmdenhurg's \ictorie- \\erE' not onl\, German\"- 
\ 1< tori, the) \\ r.urope b Anyone \\ ho ha
 not graspE'd 
thi fact h,; not glJ'po>rJ the rE'al baon of our ,mgt:r again
t 
Fngland. . ,\y, must a"aIn bt' on tht' \\atch ."ain
t the great 
d,lIlt, r that thrpatens from the East. A moral inf"ltion IS on 
th n \\'hen cholera and plague ,ue imluincnt, ,ell i\llizt'd 
St.,t takE' c'>lmnnn quaranhnr m'dsure 1"0-<1..\ II1f tpd 
J{u de'lp',; t,) ,.- Lln' he) lil' ",1.1 into h{:'..1It 11. :--.1.1 (( l'ountf'r 
JIll 111 f'... ;II{ tlH ,ei... lIr 'PIlt. 
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()n.' of thl ..;e m('o!<;ure" IS to concludc peale, and Prinrp :\la),. 
la
 do\\ n four princip!<'s to govern pearl' di<;cussions: 
(I) (;ermany must insist on the freedom of the SE'as, \\ hich 
means that non-combatants should be kcpt out of the war by s' OJ. 
Ind lam!. A blockade of starvation must in future be impo sible, 
(2) ThE' \\orId must not be dividE'd into two opposing mp' 
each arming agaInst the other. 
, I rhere must be no economic \\ar aftE'r Ule \\ar. 
(-I) \fric.i must be opened up to the \\hite rac, ; on a Just basL 
.1I1el the bl..ck r"Cb IIlust be allo\\ed to dE'velop. 
It \\ ill 1)(' ..;pen that .111 four " principles' \\ ill tell III fa\'our 
of Germ.lI1\'. Prim'l :\Ia),. has not ,I word 1'0 sa\ about 
(
erm.II1Y's misdeeds throughout the war, about her violation 
of Belgium, about the LlIsitania .md hospital ships crime, 
about aeri,tJ 'lttacks on defenceles" women and children. 
Freedom "f the sea'i forsooth! Of cour"e, Germ.U1V would 
like to achie\'e a state of affairs where she might be saft' 
from st.lrvation or eronomic bO\Tott. But what doe" Prince 
:\la'\: ofter in return: Onh tliat German" will umd!:'''Cend 
to di...'uss peacp terms. 


Prussia Puffed Up 
The truth i", that en'nts in the E,lst have filled the Prussian 
Junkers with pride. They regret only one thing- the 
re
oluti()n of July It), I9Iï. [he t\\enty-fifth meeting of 
the Gf'rman \grarian League illustrated the extent of this 
pridp, Ther!:' was the old tone of joy in brutal force, the, 
old conviction that the (-;enuans are the salt of thp earth. 
\ few e'\.tr .lcts from the speeches ma
' be of interest. 
.\
 long as the enemy sees the majorit\' rE'soIutwn of Jul\' 19 
,upremE' \\E' shall h.Ive no peacE'. 
(;crm,my's future can onlv be >;('cured by a strong monarchy 
,m" .I mighty army, 
\\'h.It \\e havE' l.Icked hitherto is a hE'dIthy national sel1ì
hnE" 
Ont' , "Inllot get d\\a\' from the impression that God must have 
bE'en ang-r\' \\hen he mad.. thi
 man (Bethm,mu-Hollweg) ImpE'rial 
Ch,mcE'lIor. 
(}nl\' foob belie\'(' in a reconciliatIon of the peol'le
. 
!lIe rutfi,lns In and nut of (;ermdny \\ho 
tir up bitter fE'cIing 
agdinst HlI1denbllrg ,lIlll Ludendorff .Ire not \\orth\ to tie their 

hoe laces 
rhis \\ar i
 d strugglt' for world-dominoltion. 
rhis pride m.1I1ifl'..;ts itself in .1 large part of the German 
Pres "The Fir..;t Victorious Peace" is 110w refprenn' 
is l11J.dl' to the peac{; with the l'kr åinC'; the peace with the 
BoIshe\'iks \\ill doubtle
'i be the "econel. rhis is harmkss 
enough, but their o,\'l'rwC'ening pridl' makes t!J('se gentry 
pre<;umptuol1s. Xo on,' in German
'. 
o the Hamburgiseher 
("orre
pmuiellt dssure.::. the world, e\'er intended tc" reduce 
Fr,UK" to .1 <;e('())ld-rate Power ur to "t,I[\'C out En
land, 
But to,d,l\ it is different. These two 'colll1trie.. wal
t the 
\\ ,Ir to continue; the\' ploll"l' the (
C'I1nans before the alter, 
nati\'....s " You or we.' If fighting is to go on throughout 
If) I
, which (;"II11J.n:- honestly de"ired to be a ycar of peacp 
thl'n she will not be ano.;\\crable for the conse<jUl'nCl's 
(;t..-mau conreit shows itself in yet another \\ avo For 
..;oml time pa.;;t there hds been littl
 t.ilk of indemnitie'i in 
GermJ.Il\'. X (1\\ indemnities arc again a will 0' the \\Ìsl' 
for the" Junkers. In the Bolvarian Diet reeenth' Count 
I're\'sing w.lJ1ted to know \\hether the largl' German war 
debt wa" to be shifterl on to the shoulders of the enemy. 
rhe \"Ir e:\.penditure now amounted to a sum Pq uivalent 
to (>;,ooo million pounds stC'rlmg. I f the enemy c.lI1not he 
made to bear this load, there will be nothing for it but for 
the Government to confiscåte wealth. But Count Preysing 
is after all only a mere member of tIlt' HOlJ<;e. Wh.lt did the 
Go\'ernment say in replv ) 
The Bavarian Minister of Finance, Dr. \'on Breuning 
infOimed the anxious Count that of cour"e the burden \\l>uld 
be shifted ')1] the enemy If the military and polil1cal siluation 
allow the Imperial (;ot'ern11lent to do suo 
Mr. Rathom's "Fairy Tales" 
rhe Germans appear to have been piqued b\' :\Ir. J<dthom's 
rp\'dations. Curiouslv enough the\' do not c.Ltl'goricall\' den\' 
them. All the\' do is to make reflections on :\lr. R.lthom;
 
chdr.ll'ter. He'is a man with .1 shady polst ; he is said to have 
.Ittempted to do .Iwa\' with his wife by means of jJ{Jisoncd 
cherries. This io.; a ch,lr J.cteristicalh Germ.lIl manCell\Tl'. 
\\'hen they cannot deny a "tory whIch tells agaÌ1bt them, 
they abuse the narrator. rhe Frankfurter Zeilull
 call... 
the reveI.ltions "Fairy rales," "pun out 01 the duthor',., 
imaginati(1I1, and is sure that no senslhle peoplp \\ ill 
)\'" 
the;D credenc () ,
anctll simPlicitas . 
(This þaragraþh <l'as SllOíi'1t to a personal (riell.d vf .tIr. R'ltho1l1, 
eÝ-,lwm it amused immensely. -'Ir, Ralhom, II s h<lÞP"J/s, I
 
vel',' haPPil\' 1l1arried. En. I & \\'.] 
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The Rural 


HOllsing Question 


. 


By H. 


A \I():\G the n1,ln
 diffirult question
 which are 
Iikel
' to pre'3ent themseh'es for solution on the 
conclusion of the war. none \\ill demand more 
immediate attention th.m the need for aclditilmal 
md imprrn'ed heJU
ing. The prohlem i" a 
,C'rion... '>I1e jn lI1an
 of thl larger tll\\ ns anrI in the more 
1T0\\dl'd indu,;trial centres; but it i,; equd.II
' o;erious in 
. 'I\1ntl"\ di<;tricb .dthougl.!. perhaps le<;<; prominent and 
noticl'"ble for the rC'a"on th.lt <.:onelitilllls are more \ "rinl 
.1I1e1 the population i::- more "'cd.Hered. It is not proposed. 
hO\H'H'r, t" ek,d here \\ ith urhdn housing, but ollh' \\ ith 
tho..." aspt'cb of the h()U,;ing question which relate to c.ountr, 
di,..trich. 
It h.ls been 
.tid th.1t belause the rural popul.ltion in Gn',lt 
Britain derreaseel st
adih' in the latter hd.lf of the nineteenth 
O"entUI\', there could not be al1\' rC'al "carcit\, of d\\plling,; for 
dIP oc
'upati()n of thosl' remaÌlÌin; upon the land, Thi';' \\ a.... 
not the ca,;{-, howe\'C'r. anel the redson is no doubt to be fonnd 
in the fact th.lt old housC'o, were becoming ruinmh ,md ullin- 
habitd.ble at J.n ,,\'pn greater ratp than the countn popul.ltion 
was decreasing. :\Ioreo\'er, man
 of the publi
hC'd 
tati,;;tic 
dealing \\ ith rnr.J.1 depopulation ha ve been confined soleh- to 
person" pmployed in agricultural pllr<;uits anel han' not 
included railwa\'men, postnH'n. roadn1C'n. and other
. \\ho..., 
numbers may hd\'(' if al1\,thing. increa<;ed r,lther than 
(lecrea<;ecl. - 
It is e:\.tremelv cloubtful \\hl'ther, in al1\ count\" in Engl,lI1d 
or Scotland (excluding urbd.n d.rea"j, the numbe'r of coÙag 
built during the last thirty or forty 
'earo, ha., Pljnalled the 
number of houses going out of occupation anel bl'roming 
uninhabitable. The compar.lti\'eh' 10\\ pre-war S(' de of 
wages in rural occupations rendered it impos-;ible for thos,.., 
emplln'ed to p,l
 rents commensurate \\ ith an eCOI1l1111ic 
return on the ro.,t of building and maintaining ne\\ hl}use
 
Consequent!\. it was only when"' the nel'd for l.J.bour \\as 
specialh" pre"sing, or on L
irh" large ,lIld \\ ealth.\' estatl ". that 
!'ottaf?;e-building WdS pur<:ued under d. ronsistC'nt ,;chemC' qr 
polin'. The problem for tho futun' ma\' bL lonsidered in 
t\\O 'sped" 
fhe need lor 1 III IH" , ing .."i
ting hOliS' 
'\e.'.\ for the erectIOn of ne\\ hOll
' 
It io.; difficult to 
enerahse regarding tl1C' p'\i-;ting std.ncl.lrcl of 
Illral housing, :1'0 great contrd::.t5 are often noticed.ble in the 
...ame pd.rish or village. \Iany instance" lIla\ be found in 
most di"tricb of "model" 110U'l". not onh in desiRn, but in 
their ,..urroundings and the \\av in which the\' d.re'\..ept. It 
IllU"'
 be regretfully admitteel. howp\ er, b\ an, imp<lrtial 
ob'-erver tl1.\t <;uch houses arc the excC'ption and not thL 
rule. that the 
ener d.1 a\'cl'.lge is not ;'';; high ao; it might be. 
anel thdt in "ol11e in<:tance" hous(" <lrl jtill bl:ing Ot cupied 
\\ hich ,lrC' onl
 fit to bf' pulled dO\\ n. ' 
nl' . ommOIll,,,t defects in housl of the -;nMller t \ P , ,,"H 
].I'"k of WPI11. e1amp w.dlo.; 'Jr Hoors; in,..uffiÒent light .lI1e! 
\ entilation; Id.ck of adl:quolÌt' "otfi!' .. arr'ommodation in 
th(' ...hd.pe of :,cullcn, pantn, cOd.I-llOu,..( de.. .md in.1d( 
'1U.lt( \\at('1" ...upph . \I.Ul\ housL,,' ,Ill bl' impro\ I'd in the..." 
n 'Iect
 .lI1d' brought up Ì!, ,I high "t.lnddrd rill' ,,,,t m.l\ 
bl' "on"ider.l l )ll'. but it i, n('\'erthcle
-; jlhtifi,lblc on eCOllOml 

nJund- ()n tht Îlther hdncl, owing to rI.1mp, III1"Uitdhlt, 
,ite.... dC'ld\ ood \\all,.., or other 
imildr t.IU';(,' 
on1P hou.... 
'1"itt IInfit' f(lr flllth, r, \.]>enditurp, and iI...lp..hle 01 impr"" 
Ill' nl For 
uch ,tn...ture' demo!iti..n thl' II, ,t ", .11, \, 
utili in, .IU' mat, ri.t! of \ ,dut 1".\\lwr'- nit I UIII or In 
,lIl1'ient . l
tlC' I'hurch mol\ h.. \.... di nit\ ,lI1d hi tori d 
interest, but tIll' , 111I1IIt he ..lid 01 ,..m.diel ,
nd Ill"', m"rlll"Il 


habitations, :\othin
 ,1 PP(,<Iro.: IUlln depn'..."inl! th.ln .1 
nlinous or rooHe<;s hou", in .1 cOllntn di"tric-t .mcl then d.re 
folr too l11al1\' of these sad relics at the 'pn'''ent dd. \ 
The need for the erection of new hous i
 per hap... not 0.:') 
gpnC'rdl as for the improvemC'nt of c:\.istin
 d\\ ellil1!...". It j" 
nC'\'erthele<;" .m ur
C'nt problem in nMn
' "OIlI1tn :istriets, 
and it i" 'l'ft.lÍn thaI h\' 'I.me mL'.lIh or oth('r Mldition.11 
housin!.! mu
t he found in the J1{,.'\t few HoIrs. rhl'-(j1w...tion... 
which n.ltur.dh- pn ','nt them-;('I\'I' .In 
In \\h..t \\d the net ..n 1.111(11) 
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 . 
"holt should. h, the gllichng pnnciple
 III Lo _ign 
Ho\\olr the ne dry fllnd
 to hl ma "ildhk 
In countn districb, the que"tion of finding land fur th(' l'ft.C 
tion of cottage, is fortun.tÌt'h' not a difficult llI1C'. If tlw 
landowner himself is building house" for Iab'lUr emplo
'ed on 
thr "state it i
 onh' in exceptional ra,"o; that al1\" \ aIm' i" 
attached to tl1C' ,..it{- d.t all. ami" er\' often thi
 item is umitted 
altogethC'r in the 
tatement of "ost. If thl St,ltl or Irx,11 
authorities rt'quire land for rural how.ing schC'l11e,;;, then i" 
little doubt the\' can gf't what they require on t-J.sy terms. 
The cost of the land is not likdy to e,\("C'ed I or .! pC'r rent. 
of the total outla\ for building Th.
rL can bp nu qUC'<;tiol1 
that I.md for building should be aCfJuirf'<1 rreehold b\ purchase 
\\ llC're\'er it is po

ible to do so. 
The standard of accommodation tu b{ .timed .It .l" .L 
minimum has bepn a md.ttpr of cOibiderahle ('ont rll\ er'-\ . 
There \\ould "pem. hO\\I'\'cr, to bt room for. \ en' "iLe uf 
hous" from t\\O room,; upward<;. -\ larg(' f,l1111 1\' can, 
l1aturallv. be overcrowded in either d Ì\\o-ruonH'd or three 
rool1wcl hou...f'; but. on the other hand, these "mall huuses 
are gn -ltly preferred b\ si
le women (ir In' a l11.Jrried couple 
\\ ithout children. '\" ot onh dot:'
 the ,..mall lH>u..,e il1\'ol\'é 
less \\ ork, but the more m'oderate rent i" in itself .1 gn'''t 
attraction. (
{'I1erally "peaking, it nM\ bt laid do\\ n tllolt 
no ne\\' 11ulI..:e intended for the occupation of a. t.lInih o.:hould 
. ontd.in Ie",.. than four room", hut that d !imitprl number of 
threC'-roome<i and ii, c-roomed hou...es ma\ .i1"I, be the n1(6t 
("on\ ..nient for "onw fa 1J1Ì I ie... , In an\' nl'\\ h()U,... attention 
"lwlIld be gi\'en to the .. ofhc 'accommodation. d" d :ood 
"ullen 0r bad, kitchen. .1 pantf\, and r'I,II-houo.:e, .Idd 

reatly to thp ,omfurt and con\'enienLe of the inm.Ltc 
Bin de... ,Ire nO\\ 0.:0 r'lInmOn that a shed c 'Ipable of holding 
them. d
 well I" tool,.. .lI1e1 odd
 .lIld end" i... u<:llalh much 
,lppretï.Lteel. 
fk' gn .1nd c rllhtnIr'ticll1 r..11 for '!J,,'ial "on...ider.ltion 
:->t.md,lreli ation j, much talked dr in ...hipbllildin ,md n 
ginC'<'fing, ,md it j... ,m attr.lcti", idea in hOllsl de
Jl!n. [t i- 
onl\' n .an, ho\\ l\'er, to loo\.. .Lt thl' di
mal ro\\" of 11011' 
in mining \ illage<; ur in the suhurb
 'If "on1l' to\\ Ib to re.lli", 
\\ b,lt .l ...tereotyped desit:n \\ onld mt'.m in "oHntr
 di...tric t, 
It i" a rallan' to a"'
ume that a standard pl.1I1 t... n 
 ,,,ril 
thC' che,q>p<;t or th.lt \'.Lrid.tÌon in ell" Ign j, "\.tr.l .I'lt. 
Stdnc!"rd 1,.Lttt'rn- of door.... \\indo\\", gr,lÌ( <'IL III dl, 
.1'1 I'/,onOm\' in 1'0"'1. hut ,'.1n be 1pI'h, d III .m illhl1lt( .In 
III (Ie- il.lh in LOIbtl union 
\l1n("t \'en di"trict h"... It ')\\11 
t\Ic' .lI1c! , r 111 
hOlbinl. .mrl 
ood n I"on... C.111 l: tlh lit '01111(1 fOl -U/'" 
eli...tincti 'n" Soil, dimatl' 1111\ el1ll'l.. df builclin ,t..n 01 
hri \., .11 .111 1'1"II1<'nl in el,.t. I minin dt ''1 I II, hll,.1 
\\ JI... \\ hidl ,r 1\ I,i. I.' thl ..: .utl. . · h, II I f 
the \li{Lllld
 "Illd '111 tlut I 1'1. till \\11('1, 
brid it u, J .11 th, ..lbtrudILIJI..f, ut III,.. II \1,lIh 
1(111,..11 t.."t or ll'I1I"lIt pI.l"tu,d. I hl pl,l111 
1I1 "t.lI1ti 
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Land 


<lJm t - \ erf' tYpt IIf c'Jttac:f' built \, ith stone, which Lan be 
"een 
Imost any\\here 0'] the East Coast from Yorkshire 
northwards into Srotland, well suitf'd as it 'is to the climate 
of thes
 district,;, would be efjuallv out of place in tl1(' South 
of En
land, Another perfectl) distinct type IS that of 
I ancashire and the Lak s District, and again, in thf' west and 
,-outh-\\ est of Scotland the whitewashed \\ alls of farmhousp 
.lnd ( ,tta5' are general. Each one of these distincti"L typ
:-- 
i
 lpable of adaptation to a strictly modern and efficient 
de Ign, and it \\ould be 
 matter for regret if local eharar 
teristiv, of architecture where such are \\orth\ of preserva- 
tion, "hould bf' whol1\' .lbandonf'd. 
The question of cos.t in relation to rural housing is one of 
the most difficult. and many of those who haW' studied 
this financial aspect maintain it to be almost insoluble. 
The pre-war C05t of a cottage of threL or four rooms, with 
'1uitable officf' accommodation, and including water supply, 
,lIld f'nclosure of the site, could not under the most favour- 
.tble circumstancf''' be If'SS than [,250" and in many rases 
.lmounted to considerably more. The rise in thf' price of 
timber and all other building materials, as well as the increase 
in \\ages, make it impossible that the cost of a similar how
e 
\\ ill for many Yb]rS to Lome be less than [,.1-00 to f450. The 
ri<;f'in the rate of interest is a further burden on rent, and it is 
quite prubable that local rates, already onerous, may become 
lTen hea\Ìer. If [,400 is taken a
 the minimum cost of a 
houst' such as described, the economic rent cannot be 
put at Ie"" than 10S. per week, madf' up as under: 


Intere t on 
400 at 5 per cent 

o 0 0 
Dcpre iation on building at, say, 1 per cent 4 0 0 
Repairs, maintenance, insurance and manag
' 
ment at 10 per cent on rent, say .t. [0 .. 


t2Ö 10 0 


I t is Db, ious that unless wages stood at a very high If'vel, 
it would be practically impossible for many married men 
with young families to pay such a rent, and local rates besides. 
In England, \\ here the local rates are payable by the occupier, 
the amount due on d [,26 rent might be [,4 or [,5. In Scotland, 
where local rates are divided between owner and occupier, 
the reo.,ult \\ould be much the same, sf'eing that although the 
occupier or tenant paid a lesser sum directly in rates, the 
owner would require to take into account his share of the rates 
in arri\ ing at an t'Lunomic rent. 
From consideration of these figures, the ine\-itablf' conclusion . 
i" reached that the extensive programme of new housing 
which is necessary cannot be \\holly paid for out of the rents 
\\ hich the new house..: may bf' expected to \'idd, .lnd the 
deficiency must be met from Imperial taxation, local ratb. 
or b)' indi,'idual<; or firms employing labour. 
fhere appears to bp no good reason why all three sources 
..hould not, according to circumstances, be dra\\ n upon. The 
I.lndowner ha<; in most instances, L.;pecially in the North of 
England and in Scotland, provided housing for the labour in 
his direct employ or employed by farmers on his estatp. It 
is clearly the dut) of local authoritie<;, railway companie<;, 
and publil departments, such as the Post Office, to provide 
housing for those in their employ. There will still remain a 
con<;iderable unsatisfied demcll1d for houses in some districts. 
Where this is so, the local authority would appear to be the 
proper body to initiate well-c
nsidered schemes for erecting 
house" either at existing" illages or in fresh groups or centres. 
fhe erection of single isolated hou<;ps at public expense is a 
matter of verv doubtful e'\.pediency, except in special 
circumstance '. 
The deficiency \\ hich would almost certainly arise in 
financing such "chemes would perhaps be most equitably met 
by equal contributions from thp Exchequer and from local 
ratp" It may h. argued that any contribution from local 
rate" i<; merely a subsidy from the whole ratepayers of the 
particular area to a few of their own number who happen to 
occupy the nt'w hou"p". There is some force in this argu- 
ment; but, on the other side, it can be said that the erection 
of new hou<;p<. under a .. scheme" brings into existenr'e fresh 
rateable \ alue which otherwise \\ ould never emerge at alL 
:\Ioreover, the' fact of a share of the expenditure' falling on a 
I"Lal duthorit), indue ; eronom-, and care in ,'arrying out a 
sche'mt which would \ery probaßIy bt' lacking if the whole 
hurden \\'<1<' to be borne by Imperial taxation. 
[ht, hou<;ing que<;tion is such a large one that it is impo""ible 
in the' "ompa"" of a single article to do more than t()uch on 
salient point.... For tho who desir p to pursue' the <;ubject 
further a largt and xten
i\'e literature is available, and 
1m of the fl entlv I
 ;ued official documents "uch a" the 
Rpport of thp Roya( Commission on Hou'iing in Scotlanrl, will 
\\f'1I rqMv carpful study, . 
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A la V ictoire 


By Emile Cammaerts 


La Victoire sculptée dans Ie roc des falaist 
Se,; draperie
 ruissel;lI1tes battue" par 101 molrée, 
Sf''i ailes large ouvertes au vent des de<;tinées 
La \Ïctoire a parlé dan
 Ie roc des falaise,;. 


Sa voix, depuis trois ans restée <;ilencieu
f' 
A sonné grave et pure, dominant la tempête, 
Sous les cieux étoilés, pIle a levé la tête 
Et ses yem.. ont sondé les vagnes capricieuses : 


Tu montes et tu d
scends, 
:\Ioi, j
 reste. 
Tu regrettes, tu espères, 
:\Ioi, j'attends. 
Tu chantes un jour sons la caresse 
Du ciel bleu, pour rugir de colhe 
Le lendemain. La joie succède à la détressp, 
Dans tes flnts changeants. 
Tu tournes à tous Ie" vents, 
:\Ioi, je reste. 


J'entends d
s yoix 
Dans la brise qui me méprisent ou me réclament 
J'entends des voix 
Parmi les vagues qui me renient ou qui m'acclament, 
Car ceux qui parlent ne savent pas 
Que je suis là qui les écoute 
Et que leurs plaintes et leur,; doutes 
Ec1ahons<;ent d'écume les rochers de ma foi 
Tu récrimines et tu prédis, 
:\Ioi, je crois. 
Tu as été et tu ser.l<;, 
Moi, je suis. 


" Celui qui J11'a sculptée dans Ie roc immortel 
:\['a douée de mémoire et de longue patience. 
Je n'ai pas oublié mes se'rments solennels, 
:\I.l main n'a pas lâché Ie bois dur de ma lance 
Je n'ai pas pardonné les crimes impunis, 
!lIon hras n'a pas cessé de frapper l'ennemi. 
Tant que Justice ne sera pas faite, 
Tant que Ie :\Ial ne sera pas réparé, 
Tant que les bourreaux pourront me braver, 
Tant que je ne sentirai pas la Défaite 
Choir enfin sous mes coups et gémir et prier, 
Tant que Ie I'IIensonge ne sera pas confondu, 
Tant que rOrdre ne sera pas rétabli, 
Je resterai gravée sur les rochers chenus 
Comme Ie sceau de Dieu sur Ie cæur du pays, 
Si bien que la mer devra briser ces pierres 
Et, durant des siècles, polir ces rocs puissants 
Avant qu'à tous les yeux m(jn image a1tière 
S'efface peu à peu sous l'usure du temps. 


" Tn montes et tu descends 
l\Ioi, j'attends. 
Tu récrimines et tu prédis, 
:\loi, je suis.. 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 1. 


The d
ath of \Ir. Edgar Wilson, !\om
 of whose London 
etchings were reproduced in our last issue, is a loss to art in 
more than one direction. To collectors he was best known 
as an etcher of slow and fastidious production; but a wider 
public, who perhaps never noticed his name, were familiar 
with his work in the shape of decorative pen-drawings in 
periodicals. l\Ir. Wilson was also one of our leading anthori- 
tie,> on Japanese art; his knowledge of prints, in particular, 
being reflected in the tactful addition of colour to some of 
hi<; own etchin
s. 
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Mosco\v'S Stolen Treasures: BvG. C. Willianlson 
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I T ha" bt'en afl- 
nounLl
d in tht 
Press that a ven' 
seriou
 rubben' 
has taken placc' 
at :\Io.;,cow. the> patri- 
archal trt:-.LSure" having 
bc"u stoleu .\1 "orne uu- 
"uown momeJlt, hut thl 
theft has on I\' re> enth 
heen discovered, If tht' 
information is true> an<i 
there seems little duubt 
about ib accuran- 
Russi.1 ha" "u<;tainerl an 
e-xcet'clingl\ st'nous loss: 
and if the \vonderful 
tredsure-- ,-ontained in 
this S,lcrist\. ha....l: been 
melted up for the sake 
of the gold, t1ll' result i... 
absolutel\' ctisastrous. 
In 1910. I paid a pro- 
longed visit to the Patriarchal Sacristv, and on presentation 
of the Imperial order \\hich I carried, the Patriarch .lppointed 
an Archimandrite of high rank to take me round the rooms 
and show me all I de<;ired to sef'. I well remember, after 
having been there for about a quarter of an hour, t"\.pre,;sing 
a desire to handle a particular object before me and being 
met by the remark that as it had been anticipated I -.hould 
want to handle many thillf:s permission had .Hl urdingl
' 
been given, and I might 
have anything in my 
hands, including mal1\' 
of the precious objects 
which, ac:; a rule, \\ ere 
handled onl\' bv the 
highest ecde<;ia<;tiès 
The thrt'e great fea- 
tures of the 'wonderful 
collection contained in 
the two room" whic l ! 
constitute the Sacri"t\, 
were the mitre". the port, 
able pyxes, and the 
sacerdotal robes. The 
mitres are seven in num- 
ber according to the 
careful catalog-up pre- 
pared by Bisho11 Saba" 
in 18G')-a \'en' nrf' 
document, which the 
Patriarch \\ as good 
enough to place at Iln- 
di
osal when leaving the 
Sacrist\', and from which 
these iIlu"tr.IÜons are 
ta."en. The 1I10
t import- 
dnt of the mit res bdonged 
t'J the Patriarch Job
.md 
\\as worn b, "him in 
ISQS, when h'c a--"umed 
office. It is .1 dWdrf cap 
01 blue "ilk. bordered 
\\ith. fil1l' ermine, and 
upun it is embroidered, 
in ",uperh gold work, 
deLCJrated \\ ith pearls, an 
inscriptioll r'Jlnmending 
the wearer to the I)rot.:.I"- 
tion of the Mother of 
l;od, and st.tting Ol.1t tht: 
mitre wa" prepared in September, I 51};, for tlli' pnrpo",' 
of being wurn In the fir-.t 1'.ltriarch 01 '10 lO\\ IlH, \\I,rk 
is of exquisite be.lUt\ . 
Anuther of the mitn.... belon
ed to the P.ltri"rch :\icon, 
who ascended the patridrchal throne in Ih.12, ,1I1r1. thi" Il10rl 
closely resemble..: th" cap of an emperor. It \\,b enamelled 
on gold, set \\ith \vmrlerful preciou-. stone", ,1I1d e"lwcially 
with <J large rub\" in the \ en front, on \\hich \\,1" engra\'l'd .1 
repre entation of tllf' Re"urrection, whil round it \'-efl' mall 
repre",entation", in enamel {If the LV.lI1!..,elj"t.., .\IId of ';CI'I1I' 
from ....u-reò hi,.tnl\', It ".... l'rl'l'"n.,! 11\ IIHIPr IIf thl' (;r.lIlcl 
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Processional Cross of the 
Patriarch Nicon 
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Duke Alexis, and, like the other hore a full and elaborate 
in"cription, stating the ven month in which it was made, 
.lJld for \\ hat purpos P There \\ erc three other mitre-. that 
\H,re al<;o made for the ame Patriarch 
icon: one has the 
\\ hole of the inscriptions in (
r('ek. and wa" a gift from the 
(
ree\.." to the IIPad of the RIl'" ian Church, .1I1other, dated 
11>54, \\d>> "ent tc, 'lo"lO\\ from Constantinople, as a gift frum 
the P.ttriarch of that plarc, and ,I fourth, ddted 16S3, wa" 
pn'p,lred h\' order of tht (;rand Duke \lexi" \\ hen he beL.lme 
Emperor, and \\a<; perhap,.. tllt 111.....t remarkable uf all the 
gToup It wa" of md..si" 
l)ld, "et with \\onderful stones, 
dnd ha\ ing a "erie" of enamelled tahleh upon it, representing 
the E\'angeli"t,; each of \\ hich wa... richh- adorned \\ ith 
rubie" emerald". ,1I1d ,..apphire,.., 
The....e mitre...., in a Cupbn.lrd .It tlIP end of the room, made 
.1 great di"pla\", but a" \\ (Irks of drt, t he
 \\ ere not to be 
compared witlÎ the \\ lInderful "er\t , of pnrtahle py:\.es. which 
thC' Ru""ian bislwps and P,ttridrdb \\ore around their necks 
on chains and of which the n'n fine:,t \\ ere contained in an 
ort, 'lguna'i glas"-topped t.lhlC' in the centre of the room. The 
1110...t attrarti\'e of all \\ ".. l fourteenth-centurv one, rough 
and archair in its \\orkl11dn"hip. de("oratt..cl \\ith large uncut 
rubie
, and hd\'ing in the centre an ancient on
'x, \\hich bears 
in cameo the figure of the Prophet l>dniel. Another of the 
panagia (a<; the\' are railed) \\a" e'\.ecuted for the Emperor 
Ivan the Terrible. in commemoration of the birth of hi" son 
in 1555, and i" formed from 1. saròoll\'x of the finest pu"sible 
quality, prohdbl
' the \\or\.. of rinqueLento dati, and in three 
lavers, representmg the fit::urc of 
t. John tht Srhola...tir and 
ha\ ing on the re\'erst' of it repn ;ent.ltinns in black endmel of 
St. 'lark. Bishop of Arethus". and Cnil the Deacon, This 
\'en precious panagid 
openf'd at the bar\.. , .md 
\\d" ,Ictualh' .t rdiquan 
It contained a tin\ 1110r- 
.;c\ of the purple i..he in 
"hirh tr.ldition -tates 
Our Saviour \\as clothed, 
tnd ab , a hit of the nll-k 
"f Calvan. It \\as re 
,.:.lrded \\ ith the highest 
po sible re\'erence, and 
even the .-\rchim,lI1drite 
hunself was amazed to 
find. on reference to his 
\\ ritten instructions, that 
I \\ as permitted to hold 
it in 111\ hand, and e:\.- 
,lmÍI1l' it. The panagia 
\\om b\' the first Patri- 
drch uf ì\lo Cu\\. Job. \\'as 
another gem, Bynntine- 
\\ork of th(> Ì\\elfth cen- 
tun dround a dark 
bro\\n onyx. on which 
W.l, repn'"ented in high 
relief the Crucifi'\.ion. On 
tilt' reH'rs \\ ere fig-ure
 
uf tht: Emperor Con- 
...tdntine .1I1d his nwther 
Helen.1. The en.ll11l'lIed 

ollt mounting belonf?;ed 
to th "i:\.tecnth centUf\ 
In d case at the other 
end of the room \\ ,.. dn 
t''\.tr dordinan group uf 
cn'''
''',; dnd tau-sh.lped 
patriarchal -.ta\ I The 
proce-...il
lIdl en'"'' 'If the 
1',ltri.l rch :\ icon, illus 
tl,IÌl'd on this pag(' en, 
...hril1" I lr!\" B\"zantme 
\\ !Irk , mounted in ntl nt! utun H.u...
i.ll1' enamel 
rhree of the ('name! roup;. on it \\ '[0' of \ en oldy date, and 
tlH t\\O ngr,j\'pd apphin ,It th I. Ill... of the Cro
 
\\C"r(' declared b\' the authontl(,- 01 the ...;, 'cri...t, tC' bl' t\\P 
of tl... olde....t gem.. ellgr.l
 I'd "ith __rriptural 11( in e'\.i...t- 
l'nCI. and to be . .,mp,lr.lble unh \"tli th
 t\\O th.lt are 
pn'''I'J 
 eel in Rome, 
If th thievl; had, unlÌned them
dvl" to thl :nJlid vbjecb 
!If ':old and sih'er, \\hidl blazed in maanifirpnt splpndour in 
t he 
 .Iriou gla 1-.1 in thi room, Lùmparati\'el\ ,.mdll 
d.II1., ""uld h.!\t, h<'L n rllIlll . bel ,lIbl, although the..' cups 
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were bedutiful. and belonged. man
' of them, to the se\-en. 
teenth centun'. h,t\'ing heen gifts to the Patriarrh<:; and other 
ecclesiastics from the \ arious Grand Duke
, Emperors, and 
Ro\ ars, their artistic merit \\-as not of the very highest, 
t''i:cept as e'i:ample
 of Russian art, whereas the gold and 
jewelled work of the mitres and the vestments, ";0 slidJt in 
intrinsic importance. \\a<:; of the higheo;t possihle vdlue from 
an artistic point of view. It mdY be hoped that the meltin:::- 
down has been confined to the larger pieces- -gredt 
tet'ple 
cups, large dl inking rups, t.U1kards, hoh'.water \'ases, dishes, 
oil jdrs, s,dt rellars. cups to rontain rhrism, ,lI1d large risterns 
in which the chrisms, or sdcred oib, havp been mixed. .-\11 
these objects were of 
great beaut\. and magni- 
ficence, but of far les" 
importance than the 
panagia, the mitrð. and 
the robe
. 
Amongst the vest- 
ments, the' rhid \\ as the 
Sakkos, and, of them, 
the finest wa" that which 
\\as presented b
' thf' 
Empe'ror I\'au the Ter- 
rible to the :\Ietropolitan 
J)el1\'
 in I)SI, but the 
most beautiful that which 
belonged to St. PhotlUs, 
who 
\'a'i :\Ietropolitan of 
the \\hole of Rus<;ia in 
LJ-08, and died in J4JI. 
His \ estnwnt, which ha<; 
\\ ith it a separate collar, 
stole. long separate 
sleevL5, mantle, and 
omophoros, \\ as decor- 
ated \\ith portraib of 
the Greek Emperor 
P dleologos and his \\ ife 
Anne, and of various 
other important persons of their Court, and har! in fine pearls 
the whole of the orthodox creed, embroicll'[t>r! in ï.reek. 
Over the front and back of it were small sepdrate di\"Ïsions. 
like architectural \\ ork on the front of a cathedral. and in 
each little section was either the figure of an Evangelist or an 
Apostle, or a representation from the Bible of some ..;cene 
exquisitel
' embroidered, and outline'd, with \'en' cunning 
skill, \\-ith tiny gems u
e'd s\..ilfulh to enhance its beaut
.. 
There were no great stone,.; upon the ve,.;tment" of the 
Metropolitan Photius. They were all \'er
' small ønes, line 
in quality, and generall
' pierced: and the skill with which 
they were combined with the emhroider
' was be
'ond ,III 
praIse, 
The Sacristy also containe'd sm,III pieces of fine embroidery 
from the' \'eo.;tmenb of the :\Ietropolitan Peter. \\'ho \\'.10-0 
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consecrated in 130S, and nne of his succpo.;sor'..;, St. ("
'prian 
(IJI'O), and also a larger piece of a vestment mdde for St 
Pe'ter, when the' chair of the Patriarch Wd;. tran<:;ÍC'rred to 
:\Ioscow in 1325. In no other place in Rus..;ia \\as it possible' 
to see embroiderv of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
and in <:;uch perfect order as could be seen in this Sacristy. 
:\Ianv of the other vestment,.;, in their la\'ish adornnwnt 
with great precious stones. were probahlv far mOTe attractive 
to the robbero;: the robe thdt h'an tlie Terrible ga\'e was 
said to \\ eigh sixt v pounds, and was ddorned \\ ith magm- 
ficent ,.;apphire<, and large sC]uare'-cut emerald..; anrl even 
that was e"ceeded in lavish work In' a vestment l1ldde in 
rX.1() for Ale'i:.ander II., 
whirh, altht,ugh rel1ldrk- 
able in pl,lÌn outline, was 
a blaze of <:;uperh gold and 
precious ,tones. 
It <:;eems inconceivahle 
that the Russians. who 
valued the,.;p treasures so 
highh" and had pn'- 
..;en'ed the'l1l \\ ith such 
infinite care. should have 
allowed ..;acrilegious 
thieves to 
eatter them 
in all directions, and, 
hoping against hope, one 
desin, \'et to hear that 
S/H11e f)f the l1lore pre- 
eiOlb of the treasures.-- 
at least. <:;ome of the 
...n1.lller oneo;, such as the 
Pdnagia, the rosaries, or 
the palliums- mav have 
been s,l\'ed. 
These illustrations are, 
unfortunateh', not from 
photographS: but from 
thl' wood blocks in the 
r are (",\ t a log u e men- 
tioned. and do not do adequÜe jUo.;tice to the objects. In 
the second I!roup are illustrated a fine gilt drinking cup of 
.\urzsburg work of 1629, one of the smaller Imperial drinking 
cups. and a \"et sl1ldller ki!ld of tumblt'r of Ih90 \\ hich belonged 
to the Patriarch -\drien, as also the great sih'er-gilt tankard 
of Boris (;odounoff (159S- rhos). 
The' three lower illustrations depict a chrism ladle of 
fine rreneh \\ork, which came frol1l Pskoff, and \hlS made 
in I(J.:
O; the dish helonging to the Godounoff tankard; and 
d drinking cu\.> of solid ,;old. which W,lS pn''';L'nted bv Prince 
Basil I\'dnno\'itch to the Poltriarchs in 1'>9-1- This last 
piece i,; re,lIl\' delightful in it,; ..;impJco lines and delicate 
eh.-lsed work, albeit it is somewhat out of shape owin
 to 
the ,.;oftnl's,; of the metal. The illustr.ltion makes it look 
almo;.t tì.tt, \\ hich is not the case, 
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Life and Letters 0 J. C. SO{!iFC 


l\Iasterpieces 
T HE ,-\tlantic i!> \\ide and deep, (;reat gale
 
,.\\.cep a
ross it,. s
rfac:, and its waves run moun- 
tJ.1I1';; lllgh. In Its Illther \\ater" thl ,.leeple..
 
submarine lies in \\ait for \\hat it \\ould now be 
inept to call the un\\,ar
' ship, Yet the ,;hips 
t"ù' it. "ïth thl \\Ïnd "credming through the rigging and 
the whit! cre..ts of the biIlO\\ s flashing paleh out of the 
night. the",- plough ol1\\ard... bringing us foorl. munition,:., 
,1Ild allies fhl'\ abo proYide "pac p for mail--. -\nd some of 
the contents of the I\MiI-bdg:s 
re ,;;uch thdt if the "ailor" 
!.ould "ee them the
 might \\eU treat them ,I" their pre- 
rle"e"-.or-- treated T0I1.111, and \\Ïth much hetter n I"On, 
,\mong"t the 1iÙ'r.-tture \\hich rni
ht well ha\è heen com- 
nutted tr
the deep on a rerent voyage i
 .1 .. bunch" addrpssed 
t,) the office of a Lond(Jn journ<11. Still, had it recei\'ed it
 
<1e"ert", it \\ould not hd\,{:' reached me' and I "hould be 

'Irn to ha\'p missed it. 
"* * * * * * 
. fhe I,erne! of the parcel \\ d S .-t /)'JOk of poenl"', from a 
puhlisher, locaterl in Hod..t(1ll 
trel:'t, Bo
ton, b\' nam!:" 
Richard G. Bad
er. But hefun this \\as reached, there 
weft' numerous suhsididry paper'; which arre..ted the atten- 
tion. Fit,,,t of all, carne d letter from 
Ir. Badger \\ho, it 
dppedr.., from his note-paper. i,. publisher of Pnel Lnre, of 
Badl!,er'
 Library of Religious í/101/ght, of the /rorld's WorshiP!> 
:ieries, and of rhe JoltY1lal '1 Ahnormal Ps\'cholo,I" a rom- 
'T)rehpr;"i\'p collection, The letter began 
'GE:-ITLE'IEX, 
-\t the reque
t of 'Ir. Ba-;udeb Bhatt.ichan'a, Fditor of The 
:>uþermaJl, \\<e dr... sendIng \'ou, under separate <-over, to,da
 a 
copy of his latest book. The Dmied, fhe author is one of the 
two Hindus who can "rite real metric \erse in English. He 
has been editor of a number of periodicals In his native language, 
and is one of the leaders of the Young Hinòus both in this 
country as "ell as in India, He leads the rival school of Tagore, 
and, unhke the nn-stic poet of India, belie\ es in life 
.\t the foot of the note'paper, I forg,)t to mention, js the 
general warning, which En
hsh publishers would do \\ pll to 
Íxmder: .. .-\11 rontraet.. subject to Strikf'<;; or Other [<luse
 
Bevonrl our [ontrol." 
- . * * * * * 
From the letter I turned to sumething larger page
 from 
\II. Badger's catalogue of new books Some of these book" 
were about 
os(Jlog
', Symptomdtology. .-tnd P;;\'Chognosis, 
,Ibout \\hich, until I decide to become a reall" modern 
n,welist, I am content to remain ignorant. But'in poetn' 
f am more intere
ted and Radeer's Yt'(I Poetn' at once 
.lttracterl my eye, Ti1e mo:>t casual perusal of this. li"t 
was enough to con\"Ïnce me that if the puetr\' of l\II. Badger'
 
,mthors is a" original a<; \II. Barlger's advertising, they mu!>t 
he the IIln"t remarkable lot since the EliLabethans. 
I give;] few e"tract., frum this pioneer among"t catdlogue.. : 
THE FLEDGUXG BARD AND THE POETRY SOCIET\ 
Bv George H.eginald :\Iarget
on, 
-\ ringing satire which deals with many qu...stIons of the day, 
with topical allusions to the Poetn SOCiety of -\menca. 
,-Iv SOLDIER BoY A"öD OTHER POEMS 
By :\h-s John Archibald :\Iorison. 
This <-ollecti!Jn of poems is mainly expre"",ve of the subtle 
dnd bewitching \oice
 of nature which the author has surely 
heard ..nrl interpreted \\<ith an ac
urdC' and svmpathetic skill 
..11 her own 
\ EARNIr;GS. 
By William Estill Phipps 
Even' poem In thi
 uniqul JlulUe bre..th. the .rene, 
m
piring ethereal touch of genuine po tn 
WINTERGREE:-I. 
Bv :\Ianin \Ianan Sh"rrick 
-\ breath from the northern 1..rbh dealing with crddl... on 
'OlL.'
 of the fore t dnd moods 01 the 'a'l
on
 
"1 THE EDGE OF THE \\ORLlJ 
By ('aroline Steni. 
The . bu,utiful roe, . take us n the \\i1\g .f lane\ to the 
mystical rf'gion" .it tho edg of th \\orld, 
SO:-lL.S OF A GOLDE:;" -\LE 
By Elizabeth F. Sturte\ant. 
fhe lì.r"t 
e\ en püf'1\\S, from \\ hich thp book takf's it
 name, 
dre the real foundation of thr volume, The other pOP'II
 tT"dt 
a varid\ of ,ubje, ., In d. ,en versatile manner 
\hSTERV, OR THE L"DY THE ( INO. 
By Da\id F. Taylor. 
The obje, t of thi st.n .r th furth ran f pI 
RANDO'\! VER"J 
Bv F. W. B. 
Simple verse, puttinci bdon' us thought
 th.lt U>IIll to Ib In 
our e'enòð.Y litl', 


HUJoIORou, POE''', 
B
 Ignatiu" Brcnndn. 
Do notoread this book If life to you one dark, dismal fro m 
If, ho\\ever, you laughter lurking e\en amlrlst the cr.: ;hing 
storm, then get bu, 
THE SI'l/GER 
E\' ], T. 
",fosth dbout thr...e human being a "inner, a Mint, and a 
plaIn a,>s, The first t\\<o will find Lon
iderable interest in thi" 
book. \s for the third, he \\ ill ne, er this catalogue. 
fhe..;t. arc about enougn to indicatp the manner. "e learn 
Jl1 another that ThemÌore Botre! is . perhap'" the most con 
"picuolls literar
' fi
ure in Eurupe to,rla\," and in another 
th
t a poem h\ 
Ir. ,-\rthur Ketchum" ha" harl the unique 
distinction of heing: tran"lated into Chine--e" .-\-- for flit' 
Fuoliam, h\ Ed\\in .-\. \\ atruns it is rle...cribed a.. 


ror men onh 


.-\ pentameter satire \\ith a þ"tlch in e\ery lin. 
and for cltrim women, 
. It" .;piry effecti\ ene,...' add... 
Ir. Badger, 111 n, I \\.1\ 
make.. it ..ffensin.... It i.. a pih that "" much ("-nnot he 
--aid for his advertisement uf it . 'which is one of the \HIrst 
e'\:amplt , of "hat nM\" \W ("dlled'the trupical L\llusion 
* * * * * * 


:\h appetite whetted \n <In thi.. lu-,-uriant introduction, 
I arri\'ed :1.t la..;t at the b,)oÍ.; it,pJf The Denied, b\' the editor 
of The <;uþcrman fhe author modesth' ascribe... puplica- 
tion to the per'olld--ions of . the sponsors of the Poet--' Fedcra, 
tion movement." TIlt' movement is much t/) blame It is 
not that ol\e i5 surprised to find the editor of The Supan/'In 
\\ rit ing , 


I am a speck of dust .it \'our Íf'et, 
l;re\' in insignihcance of defeat. 
Fallen and shrivelled, and upon }OUr face 
Gaze my thirsty eyes, longing an embrace I 
You ,,111 tread upon-no, no, not despi
e 
-\ hfe so 10\\<, so small. 
For no mdn can be expected to li\'e up to an ideal likl' that. 
fhe trouble is that 
Ir. R..t"udeb's .. re.tl metric ver,.e" is so 
exacth' like what manv Englishmen and \mericans \nite 
themseh-es fhat one feels he wa<;ted in attaining his I11dster\', 
po\\ers which might hd\'e been devoted tu a continued 
rivalr\', in the vernacular, \\ith Sir Rabindrdnath Tagore. 
Ligore's position in English is Slarceh' lil,e\y t(, bt": sh'aken 
h\' \'erse like thi,; : 
Ki,,
 me-and I In a breath shall impart 
Ebb,; and tides of entire, eternal fate, 
rhe rise and fal', bv drops, part by part- 
Ceaseless onru
he< of Time that ne'er abate 
I shall give you-if \'OU can on1\' hold- 
Creations, destructions, trillion births, 
:\lulti-trillion deaths,-all that unfold 
('niverse's mad spasms.-her secret mirths. 
Tlli". perh.1p,;, i,.. a little more like the Superman; but it b 
p\-en les" lil,e poetry th,1I1 the other. 
* * * * * * 


. Bd"lldeb," alll1fJUnC! 
 
Ir. Bad
er on the covel, "belie\ e
 
in Life- enjoys it, ..,ufters for it, is lI1<1dly in Ion. \\Ïth it. 
Hut he. too. tr .-tnscend.. it \\ ith a pJ.ssiunateh- denltional 
pagan attitude to\\ard 100\l'r }i\'cs and natun . and ht' 
(,(lIldudes with a referenLe to .. the supreme me"sdge of the"e 
unique cadenres Thi
 bring
 me to the real ru."nn wIn 
I ha' e quoted ,0 profuseh from 'Ir. Badger' catalogue- 
whv, inrlecd, I IMve referred to him .1t .111. 
 {\ publi...her 
in Engl,ll1d (dnd probabl
 no other in ,\mericd) a" vet 
.-t "dlllts the puhliL \\Ïth such intolerahle bo!>h as 
Ir. H.ldger's 
puff" of his 0\\ n \\ .Ift But there IS a di...tinct tendenc 
hoth here .ll1d there fllr puhlisher" ,Idn'rti" 'ments tn hC'L ome ,It 
nnC!' more intimatl .1I1d more fulsome. fhe\' al e beginning tl' 
.1";l'thinJ..in" at all : fh. 'pither \\.-tste thl.ir "pdC' un L\lmplet!. 
inaniti lil'l" tre.it a v.lriet\ of "ubj.'('ts in a Hr
 \ er..;.ltile 
mdl1l1e.T," nr, 1I10rL' frequ('ntl
 the
 cop' thl p.ltent-merlieinf: 
merdl.lnb, ,ll1d dnnounu:
 the mo..t \\orthless huul,,, ,I" tht 
rrre<lt! 4 things on earth. But th 
. are not ...lterin
 fllr the 
IJdtpnt-nwdicll1! public. anrl th..' 
hould n ali..e in tim! th.1t 
though there is .1 "ood dL.tI of room for imprO\'ement III tlwir 
arl\ erti
ements, it dOL, not Ii, in the direction of inClL'a.. d 
bra7Lnne Even the most il'\enuo:J
 uf re,lder'" i..; liable 
t" reft....'.t that r, hllol, puhli
 H'd 1nnot Ix "uniqut ' in 
,U1\ ,'n
 that n1.lttel... .\nd it no mOIL pa\ - to U) on 
T\ il11, " :\L1"'t"rpiC"'I'. nM..t"rpic .. than" \\ olf, wolf' Thi 
prunÜ"nlOlb p<ln \ rie ddcdt-. ib . \\ n 'nd.., IIld thp puhlil 
i... ea ..illl!: to helieve .m\. 
tatpment h' 1 publi"llI'r ahnut IllS 
II\\n ho()k
, thio, aboH .111, Ix'in. tru \\Ïth buok... uf belle
 
lettr.:; which an' n.lturall
 intended fur the ml'..;t di rriminating 
.wd intdli"ent public uf all. ,\ òe lTiptilln i" Ibdul; but 
th,lt i.. ,111 \\. \\.lIlt from thi- ,.lIurcl. 
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Modern Novels and 


O 
 returning from abro,ld, where I han 
pent 
the major part of the last four \'ear
, [ am 
saluted with pr'ssimisti( cries about the English 
novel. [n one newspaper I read .. \\'here are 
the good old \'ictorian da\'_ -Oh! for a (
eorgp 
Eliot!" In another .. At no time in the histon of English 
liter,lÌure h"... thp nO\'e! been so \\idel\' read a
 at present. 
<\ ne\\ reading puhlic ha" "prung into e'\istenn But, 
alas, the Eng]ish novel is in its decadencp." 
Another papt'r declares that It ha<;, at 1,lst, hope... lIf the 
future uf the English nove! becduse it ha" heen reading a 
hook that is a chronicle of actual event... rather than a creative 
work. .. That is thc line of the future English nOH'I!" 
cries thi... paper. :\Iore than thesf' indi\'idual crie
, howe\'er, 
I notice a complete absence of any con"id<'fed criticism, In 
the revicws of the nO\'els of 1917 that appeared in cprtain 
papers t]1('re were ludicrous jumhles of gond .11ld bad. In 
no single review was there mention of :\Ii"" Dane's Re{;immt 
of Women, }Ir. Joyce'<; Portrait of tlze Irtist as a \'oung Jlan, 
}Ir. :-.J'orman Douglas'ó> South JVind. :\Ir. Frank S\\Ïnnerton's 
.Yocturne- a quartpt that \\ou]d <;urel>.. give distinction tu 
an\' list of contempnran fiction in an\" country in Europe. 
:\Iost of dll, I am "truck L\" the im'ariahlp h,lbit of referring 
evervhodv b.ll'k to f'\'ervbud\' else "'Ir. Smith's novel is 
amu
ing, but what a pity that it'" not Ii!..... ,..J.dam Bale-- 
or, .. }Ii.;s Green '... ston reminds' us pleasanth of :\Ir Thomas 
Hardv She has not, ho\\ever, his wonderful gift of " 
\\'hy'should she ha\ f': ,<\nl! how ven' much better for 
:\Iiss Green that ...11t" has not I Onf' :\Ir. Hard\" is d jrr\' dnd 
a delight, hut d se. ond :\lis... Har(h', not quitl ;0 good. would 
onlv be a torment ,1Ild ,I di...trl'...... to us aIL 
Let us consider for a moment. I am t,)ld thdt \\T have no 
living English nO\'elisb whose work "ill go dcmn to posterity 
in the gloriou" "uccbsion of the author- of F,1}11 Jones, T'anit" 
Fair, JVlttlzerinR HeiRlzts, and the rest. I sug{.!est that we 
have the follO\\'ing: Thomao.; Hardy, Jc,,,eph ronrad, Rud\'ard 
Kipling, George :\Ioore, H. G, Wells, Arnold Bennett, May 
Sinclair, and D, H. La\\fCl1ce. This i" not, I think, a bad 
list, and I doubt whether, at thi" moment, dn\' other c'uuntrv 
in the world could furnish one so mteresting. Let us com, 
pare this list for a moment \\ith the English novelists uf, 
say, 18S0-ho. Then wert-"' then Dickens and Thackera\' 
L
'"uun dnd Troll ope, the Brontes, and George Eliot. 
"Heavens!" gasps the redder of The .\' atiem. "And you 
dare to SdY that we can possihly lift our head, in rivaln' ! .. 
I do d"re. 
"Ye<;," <;avs our 
onagenarian, "all \'en well! But give 
me that splendid creative power, that devil-moly-care pro, 
fu...ion that created without knowing that it was crpating 
dt ,L1I' Show me a world of living, breathing figures such 
dS Wt' find in ThackerdY. Dickens aml even Trullope!" 
T u that I answer that there are> to-day at least three worlds 
for, the Corte/. of the hookshop to discover. There i
 that 
wonderful ine:-.haustible \\orld of Hem:, James; .. world 
of ghusts, perhaps; but, then, \\hy not 
 Are not ghosts 
as interesting as humans, ,1I1d io.; not their planet, often 
enough, a re.;t and refreshment, e>;peciallv in these da:,'s? 
Or there is the \\orld of :\Ir. Hdrch- the \,orld uf the .English 
countryside as it h,b never been revealed before of daisies, 
and wc)ods, and ]dnes ,Uld dncient farms dnd pa
tures thick 
in grass, of Tess and B.lthsheba, dnd Sm,an and Jude. of 
\\huse homeliness and ('omfort and beaut v no v\ars and 
rumour" of \\ ,Irs can roh u,: And there 'is the \\orld uf 
Joseph Îonrad - of Sea .Uld the E,lst, .1I1d our own dark 
streeb, a created world, if ever there W,I<; one, the wur]d of 
Lurd Jim, of :\Iarlowe, of \"ostrumo, uf 1-10r,) de Barrel, 
uf the magic Heyst. 
o, I do nut think, if in the continent 
of spirits such assf'mb]ie" occur. that Lltlwrinp anrl her 
HeathcIitf(' \\ ill be ashamed to meet .\nthony, the po
t, and 
that tragic figure . \Ima\'t'r, or thdt :\Iaggie Tulliver will 
smile scornfully upon Bathsheba Everdene, or :\Iajor 
Pendennis gi\'e the Bond Street cut direct to :\Irs Brook 
dnrl her loveh' 
anda, or :\Ir. l\Iicawber have nothing to say' 
tv \Ir. Kipps, :\Ir. Lewisham, and :\Ir. Poll\'. fhev are in 
the ril;ht Ime of (!P"cent, our heroL" of to-(hi y , ,md we need 
not be ao.;hamed to "d\' that it is "0. 
\Vhv do WI' ,,0 invariahly dðpise our o\\n home-gro\\n 
producb' I have spent <;omp time during the last two 
ve,lrs in Russia, S\\eden, Xor\\ay. and Denmark. On m,tJ.::ing 
inquirif's about the present state of the novel in those 
countrie", I ha\'e found there .Ire in each casp onl\- t\\O or three 
ndmes that justify f{,al stud\,. In S\\eden and Ì\orWd\' I was 
constantly told th<.1t here in 'England \\e had many interesting 
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novelist..; and poets, and that our ]itt'rature was becoming 
much more possihle for an intelligent foreigner because it was 
"heddÏ11g its old de.ldening hypccri.:;y_ 
I han' <;aid a \\ord alreadv about the \\orlel of ]\ir. ronrad; 
but, reall\', \\'hat is one to do with tht critic who ah<;oluteh' 
refuses to acknowledge hi... greatne,.;,:' Onp can onlv suggest 
that he should rf''.Id once again that m,l...terplt'('L Nostromo, 
which has just appeared in a new edition, If that does not 
upen to his eve<; .1 new world filled with new glorieo.; then 
it i.; hec.lUSt' hf' i;; wilfullv standing \\ith his face to the 
wall .1Ilrl hugging his gloom a,.; the OI'e comfort left to hi
 
crumbling olrl age. H(n' are a cro\Hl of ,h<Jracters -realistic 
fOm,lI1tit, fantastil' tragic- po...iti\ eh' createrl out of their 
own soil. flwv ,':-ist- 
ostromo -\ntonia, Dr::coud and the 
rest- not becau"t' the;r author has deh'ed into his remmi" 
,",cencf', J.nd produced ther.l e tattered remnants' of a life 
that 'Ie nn. l' himself eXDerienced, hut hecause the\ dem<Jnded' 
of theÏ1 own \ ita]it\' that they should be born." And more- 
than the creation of character i... here, It is, as I hd\'e said, 
the picturc of a world \\ith to\\lb, villages, mountains 
de...erts. the "ea anrl the rÏ\'er, and the silver mine brooding 
O\'er aiL \\'hat of the .Yl{!,ger (If tlze .Yarciss liS , what of 
(' Izance and the n cmderful Flora. \\'h.lt \If The Secret ARent 
and 111r. Verloc. what of 'But one might continue 
for ('\'pr. Conrad i
 as great .1 <Teatin' genius as any novelist 
in tht whol( line of English fiction, \\'hat, in heaven'
 
name, d(, our critics want:' no the\' realise that in Mr. 
C;'eorge :\Ioort the\' ha\ e one of t/If' ñlOSt heautiful writers 
of English in the language, and that in Esther Waters and 
Ecelvn Innes ,Illd Tlze Lake the\' h.t\.c \\Ork... of first-cia<;s 
beallt\ ,1J'd distinction? 
.\nct the tradition continue
 - I h,ln' not space here to 
"peak dt length abuut the :"ounger novel iSh, but I challeng
 
al1\'OI1(' to "3V that :\Ir. Beresford'!,> Stahl Tr'ilo!!,y, 
Ir. Cannan'" 
Ronnd the C(lrncr, ,md, .thovf' all, :\11'. I .l\\rel1l'e's Sons and 
L011ers and ílze Rainbo,,' are not work" of real importance- 
and intert'o.;t \\ ith 01 true phi]u<;opll\, a ('reatin' pnwer, and a 
vivirl' picturl' of the lift of our timb. 
But I do not \\ish to "eem here too e"trJ.\'<lgdnt in m\ 
claim... for \lur own periorl. I do not o.;uggest, that all thf' 
nO\'elio.;t
 of om day whum / han' )l,ulled in this paper will 
lin' for en'r, or th,lt the\' are \\ ithout fault. It is because 
there is so mnch room for reallin CJ itici--m that [ am plearling 
for a truer 
tanll.lrd, There 'were, I kno\\, many gift
 
!wstc)\\wl upon the earlier non'li
t:-o tlMt tllf' m.tn o( to
da\ 
will \l{'\ 
>r ret.I pt ure. 
.\nd th.lt i... of tllf' n.lture of tlw 1"."", In those edrIier 
da\- \lhe/] Joseph Andrt,w" met .:\Ir..., Slipslop, and Tom 
font's found his Sophia, \\]\('n Redg,lUntlet pursued Green- 
mantle, Jnd E]ilabeth Bennett reCused 'Ir. Cullins, there 
\\a" a glo\\', a r.lpture of disccJ\'ef\ that our later age ha" 
grown too old to knuw. Ours i... 110\\ .1 different technique 
a different philo
ophv, a different mor.IIit\', a different form 
[ et the critir, then, recugnise th..t it is so, and recognisp It 
gladl:,' Let the critic of to-da\' not inst .1I1tly hang his head 
when confronterl with morlprn work. I know that to thi" he- 
will dnS\\"t:'r that there \\as ne\ er 01 periud ""hen more 
encuuragement \\ as given to the ne\\ man, that in an\' 'novel, 
v\Titer the sm.dkst sign of origina]it\, or force> is welcomed 
and prai"ed Th,lt is quite true fhere is far too much 
praise, and a \'oung \\riter i... often ...1) e"trolv,lg.lIltly encour- 
aged h\' the .Ipp]au..;e ()\'cr hi" fir...t .1Ild "f'\.'ond book th
t he 
i..; the more depressed \\'hen tht' illl'\ it,Ib]e moment comes 
later fnr him to bt' tolrl that hl' i- n\lt improving, and that 
he ought not to have swollen he.ld, .md that it is ridiculou. 
of hin; to think that hf' can \\rite n\l\'...k 
\nd en'n here .III is 'not quite well Books with obviou::- 
qualiti.." of interest, such as :\Ir. '[I'{\:enna'o.; Sonia and 
:\11'. Ale( \\augh'" Loom of "OUtll .In .It once acclaimed. 
hut sOlUething ljuieter and mort' unu,.;u,d, likp l\Ir. Corken"" 
he.lUtifu] lïlreS]/(Ild of Quiet, recei\ ed on I\' t\\O ur three revie\\", 
is to be ...eeli in no buokshops, .111d 1'\ t'n the publisher himself 
...eems to be reluctant to deli\'er up copic
 to willing pur- 
chaser". There i
 no sign that the revie\\ er has discovered that 
thi" no\'c1 is ]iteratnre and the otlwr... ,Ire not. He find... it 
dull: it ha,.; no olot. he ...a\'s Thert ,Ire tu-d,IY, in fact, no 
standanb. Our 'better critic :\Ir. (
arnett l\1f. de la :\Iare, 
:\[1'. IÜik\ ,1Ild other" \\rite tou "cldom, There is too 
much an
n\ mit\., too much c,lreIe
...ne"
 .u1d scorn, too 
much c"tr.l\:agal1t pr,\Ï<;e, tou much pe
 
Ï111i,.;m, .md altugether 
too litt].. b.l]ance, 
fhat is t1nall\', tl1l' trouble - too lUuch p.ltnmage on one 
side and too much nll'.lI1indp
s prai,.;e \In the other. 
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The Return: 


I Ol'GHT perhaps, in the first place, to explain 
hat I 
am (or rather was) a librarian at the suburhan hhrarv 
of Chadstow Heath. When I first recei,'ed this 
important appointment m
 salary was eighty pounds 
a year, but after six vears assiduous application to 
mv duties it was advanced to one hundred and twenty pounds 
a year. I am married and have two children, and we Ji,'ed in 
(;èntian Villa, which is convenient to the librarv 
nd bareIv 
ten minutes' walk from the heath itself. This may not 
represent to you a condit inn of material prosperity, b
lt I 
would venture to point out that all these matter", are e-ntlreIv 
comparative To a successful sugar brokf'r, or a popular 
comedian, I mu"t appear in the light of .1 pauper. To my 
O\\n famih' I have always appeared to bl-' sumething of a 
plutocrat. For you must know that I owe m
' education .Uld 
whate,'er advancement I ma\ have made to mv own efforts at 
a national school, and the privileges of C'lmtinuation classeo:;. 
\Iv father was a small greengrocer, and his famil
, which was 
,I very large one and peculiarly prolific, has in no instance 
e....cept m\" O\.\n risen above the social standard hI' set for u,.,. 
I hope this wil1 not sound a priggish <;tatement of mine It is 
,;imply a verv bald assertion of truth. All my relations are 
dear, good peuple; it is "imply that thev do not, and never 
ha,'e, taken an
' intl-'rest in wh.lt is called education. :\ly 
hrother .\lbcrt is a greengrocer, as our father was, and he has 
"even children, Richard is in a leatherseller's shop, He earn,., 
more monev than I did, but he has elf'ven children. Chris- 
topher is a' packer at the Chad"tow 
eath E
IP?rium. 

od 
has blessed him with three small offspnng. \\ III IS unmarned, 
and r couldn't tell "ou quitI' what he does. He is something 
(If .1 black sheep'- My ..ister ;\"ancv is married -.1.1.1.,., ! 
unhappily -to a worthless traveller in cheap jewellery. She 
has two children. Ldura is the \\ ifl-' of an eIderl
' B.lptist who 
keeps a tobacco kiosk on :\leadwa). She is childless. Louie. 
mv fa, ourite sister, is not married, but she has a child. But 
her tragedy doð not concern this storv. 
r n fact the details of the entities neither of mvself nor 
of m\' br
thers and sisters are of verv great impoÎtance in 
what'l want to 
ell you, beyond the fact that they will give you 
ol clue to the amazing flutter among us that accompanied the 
dppearance of our lTncle Herbert when he a
rived from Afric-a. 
The truth is that everyone of us had entIrely forgotten all 
olhout him. Alhert and I had a ,,'ague recollection of having 
heard our father refer to a delicate young brother who bolted 
to South Africa \\hen he was a yuung man, and had not been 
heard of since. 
But, 10 and behold! he turned up one evening suddenly 
at Gentian \ïlla when mv sister Louie and her child were 
paving us a visit. .\t first I thought he \Vas sume impostor, 
and r was almost on the point of warning my wife to keep an 
eve on the silver butter-dish and the fish knives which we 
dÌwavs displa,'ed with a certain amount of pride on our 
dining-room sideboard. 
He was <l-little wizened old man, with a bald head and small 
bead\' eves. He had a wa
' of sucking in his lips and contin- 
uall\" \H;dding his head. He WdS somewhat ,;habbily dressed 
excèpt for a heavy gold \\atch and chain. He appeared to 
be inten,;eh' anxious to be friendly \\ith us all. He got the 
names and addresses of the whole family from me, and stated 
t hat he WdS going to settle down and Ìive in London. 
When one had got over his nervy, fussy way of beha"ing, 
there was something about the little man that was rather 
lovable, He sta\'ed a couple of hours, and promised to call 
dgain the next day'. \\'e laughed about him after he had 
gune and, as relations will, discussed his possible financial 
position. We little dreamed of the surprising difference 
l'ncle Herbert \\as going to make to us all. 
He called on all the familv in rotation, and nhere"er he 
went he took little presents, and made himself e)o,tn:mely 
.lffable and friendI",. He told us that he hdd bought a house 
.1I1d \\as having it ;'done up a bit." And then, to our surprise, 
WI-' discovered that he had bought " Silversands," which, as 
\'ou knu\\, is one of the largest houses on Chadstow Heath. 
It is, as Albert remarked, "more like a palace." a vast red brick 
structurL standing in its own grounds, which are -;urrounded 
h\' a high \\ all. 
I ...hall never forget the day when \\e 'were .I1I-including 
the children-invited to gu and 
pend the afternuon and 
evening. We wandered about the house and garden spell- 
bound, doubting how to behave, and being made to feel 
continually self-conscious by the presence of some half-dozen 
servant,;. It would be idle to pretend that the huuse \\dS 
decorated in the best of taste. It was lavish in even sen",e 
(If the \\'ord, The keynote \\a" an almost e)o,uberant gaiet,. 
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It was nearly all white woodwork, or crimson mahogany, 
with brilliant floral coverings, Jlasses of naturalistic flowers 
rose at you from the carpet and the walls. And the electric 
lights! I've never in mv life seen so many brackets and 
electroliers I do not beli'e,'e there was a cuhlc fuot of space 
in the house that was not brightly illuminated. And in 
this gay setting Cncle Herbert became the embodiment of 
hospitalit
. itself. He darted about among us, shaking 
hands, patting the heads of the children, passing trays of rich 
cakes and sandwiches. The younger children were sent home 
earl
' in the evening laden with toys, and we elders stayed on to 
supper. And, heavens! What a supper it was! The table was 
covered ,vith lobster salads, and cold turkey, and chicken, and 
ham, and everything one could think of. And on the side 
table were rows of bottles of beer, and claret, and stout, 
and whisk"" and .IS if a conces"ion to.the "ocial status of his 
guests, Fllrle dismissed the servants, and we waited on 
ourselve
. 
And the little man sat at the head of the table, and blinked 
and nodded, and winked at us, and he kept on repeating
 
., Kow. bOY5 and girls, enjoy yourselves ."Ibert, cut a 
bit 0' fm\! for 
ancy. 'Erbert, my bo
', pass the 'am to 
yer aunt." 
, ('ncle \\a" the life and soul of the party, and it need hardly 
be said that we Suon melted to hi" mood, I observed that 
he himself ate verv little, and he did not drink at all. For 
an oldish man whose digestion was probahly not what it 
was, this was not a very remarkable phenomenon. And I 
should probablv not have commented upon it, but for the fact 
that it \"as the first personal trait of mv uncle which arrested 
my attention, and which, in conjunction with more peculiar 
characteristics, caused me to keep a closer watch upon him 
in the da)s that followed. For this supper-party was but 
the nucleus of a serie
 of supper-parties. It was given out 
that .' Sih'ersands " was an open house. \Ye were all welcome 
at any time lTncle was never so happy as when the house 
was full of laughing children, or when his large circle of relations 
clattered round the groaning board, and ate and drank the 
prodigal delicacies he supplied. ;\"ot only were we welcome, 
but anv friends we cared to take \\'ere welcome also. I have 
known'thirty-three of us sit down to supper there on a Sunday 
evening. And on these occasions all the house was lighted 
up, and in fact I have no recollection of going there ,when 
evel} electric light and fitting was not fulfilling its utmo.:;t 
function. 
Apart from abstemiousness, the characteristic of Gncle 
which immediately gripped m
' attention was wh
t r will 
cdll .' abstraction." 
I t was indeed a ,'ery noticeable characteristic. He had 
a way of suddenly shrinking within himself and apparently 
being oblivious to his surroundings. He would make some 
gay remark, and then suddenly stop, and stare into space, 
and if you spoke to him he would not answer for some moments. 
Another peculiarity was that he would never speak of Africa, 
or of his own affairs. He had a convenient deafness, which 
assailed him at awkward moments. He seemed to be in a 
frenzy of anxiety to be always surrounded by his own famil
' 
and the ubiquitous electric lights. \Vhen the house was 
quile in order I do not think he ever went uut at all e)o,cept 
intu the garden. 
He was scrupulously impdrtial in his treatment of us all ; 
in fact, he had a restless, impartial \\ay of di-;tributing his 
favours. as though he werf' less interested in us as individuals 
than an'\.ious to surround himself with a loving and sympa- 
thetic atmosphere. 
evertheless-and it may quite possibly 
have been an illusion I alwavs felt he leant a little more 
towards me than to the others: perhaps because I was called 
after him. He always called me .. 'Erb, boy," and there 
\\ere times when he seemed 1I1stinctively to draw me apart. 
as though he wanted to hide behind me. And realising his 
diffidence to indulgf' 111 personal explanation, I respected the 
peculiarity and talked of impersonal things or remained 
ilent 
It was, I think, Alhert who was the must worried by Uncle'
 
udd tricks 1 remember he came to me one night in the 
smoking-room dftn a particularly riotous supper-party, dnd 
he said' 
. I sa,., 'Erbert ídll mv t.lmih call me 'Erbert), what 
I'd like to know is What' is Cndè staring at ?" 
r knew quite well what he meant, but I pretended not to. 
.11ld Albert continued; 
.. Of course it's all right. It's no business of uurs, but it 
 
a verv rum thing. He laughs, and talks and suddenly he 
.leaves otf, and then he stares- -and starð- into space." 
(Continued on page :N.) 
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Ho\v' Bovril Saves Shipping and Feeds the People 


P RESIDI
G at the General :\Ieeting of BUHil, Ltd., 
Mr. George I a\\son Johnston (Chairman), in mo\"ing 
the adoption of the report, referred to the general 
food position and huw the prire of BO\Til ha" been 
kept do\\n: "Your own experience," he said, "\\i11 
have brought :'- ou into touch with increases in pricp in most 
riirections, and vou will havp seen that the Board of Trade 
returns sho\\ a -long list of rises of 100 per cent. or more in 
the cost of food-stuff" "ince the commencement of the \\ar. 
I cannot call to mind many articles the prices of which han' 
not been raised during the \\ar and I believe BO\Til is the onlv 
national standard food that IS sold at the same price in 
February. I<)I
, a... it \\as in July, Iqq. That the price of 
HfJvril has not been mo\'ed up \\ith the cost of bed, although 
,\ p.und of Bo\ril is the concentrated product of so many pound" 
of beef. is .m out,..tanding fact that requires explan.ttion, 


'-FI:D" LITTlE SHIPPI:\C SP\CE. 
,. In the first plac,-', in the .-ountriel., \\hich ,..uppl,\ 
material for Bovril. beef ha" not risen in 
\'alue as it has here. ,\gain, the abnormdl 
cost (j}f ocean transport onh' to a minor 
<'xtent affects a concentrated preparation 
like 
mrs, making as it does such "mall 
demand upon shipping "pace. 
"Apart from these general tendencie,.. 
,on are aware that during the last dozen 
\'ears we have endednmred by the agf'nn 
of subsidiar} land and cattle companie,.. 
to control and de\'e1op new sourcps for 
the suppl) of raw material. This polin' 
has borne good fruit during the war. 
[hese precautions, ta]..en in past \ ear... 
have ensured us the plentiful supplie" 
that are so essential at the moment, and 
our material has not increased in price to 
,my thing like' the e....tent of the raw 
màterial of some other indu"tries. Taking 
<ill this into consideration, and reali..ing 
that Bovril enter.. so largeh into the food 
uf the nation, \\e felt that, with the 
IIlcreased sales and prufits outside BOHil 
itself, we should be able to keep the 
Company's re\'enue at pr
-war standard 
\\ ithout adding to the hardships of the 
n,mmunity. I am glad that our foresight 
b,lS not onlv been to our benefit as share- 
holder<;, bùt to the benefit of everv 
Bovril cono:;umer Hi-- Bovril has cost 
him no more, unless he ha" nmsnmed 
more-which I am afraid he has. 


tbe ra\\ 


" You \\ ill ha\ p noticed in the papers many estimates of the 
rnst of rearing or fattening cattle in this country, usually provmg 
that with beef at 60S. a cwt. li"e weight, the business was unpro- 
fitable. E'"en in more normal times the farmer requires at 
lea"t {In to qo for a fat beast. 


C....TTLE V. CERE-\LS 
"
ow, it ma\' surprise vou \\hen I sa\' the cost of rearing a 
9 to 10 n\t. .,i:eer on thè BO\Til AustraJian estates does not 
amount to 60,... altogether, and though the cost is considerabh 
more in Eastern .\ustralid and tIw .-\rgentine, my point is that 
the rea reI' of stuck in the northern part of this hemisphere 
particularly in the thickl\' populated parts of Europe, ha" no 
chance, in competition \\ith the 
tock raised in the open 
plains of the southern hemISphere - Australasia, South America, 
Africa. :'Ilure <'sppciaJh \\ill thi
 he the case in normal time
 
- s,n, after the \\ar -\\hen frozen beef "ill be "ent t
ousand" 
of nliles to the"e shore" at a transport rost 'on low that it 
can be rO\ ered by the utilisdtion of b:,- -products at the 
great free.tÍng "orks of South .-\mt'rica 
and Australia- by-products ",hich cannot 
be ,,0 economicalh' handIed in the 
comparatiwh- smalÌ butchering establish- 
ment,.. of this countn', In making- .. 
"t.ttement such a'i thi" I might add that 
I h.tve no financial interest in freezin
 
works. in f.tct, some of them are com- 
petitor-- for the cattle \\"e "ant for BoyriL 
" [he cu"t of raising stock in Argentina 
,md \ustralia is, roughh' speaking, the 
interest un capital invested in the lattle 
and the land. The cattle are ne\ er under 
r()\ er. and the number uf men emplO\ ed 
i
 so "mall that the pa\ ment to labour, 
__pread o\'er the head of rattle, has little 
effect on the final C(J"t. 
, As regards the Cnited States. thougJ1 
the\' .tre guod enough to e:..port beef hen' 
at present, that lountry "ill later ha\e to 
buy heavil\' in the suuthern hemisphere 
in 'order tc, feed her own growing popula, 
tion. ... 
"I ha\'e ta]..en up your time e:..plainim: 
the matter-little realised in Britain- 
in the hope that mv. remarks may rpach 
the e\'e!> of ,;ume farmer!> who do not 
rea lisp that the patern:J1 :\Iinistry that is 
forcing them to plough up their grass land 
is not unh doing so on account of the 
immediate' \\ ar . necessit\', but becall!'e 
the getting of a largpr portion of their 
farms under cereal production will be 
of the utmost permanent advantage to themselves and the 
State. .. 


The area of the Bovril Argentine estates (sho\\n 
in the rectangle) is more than 2l that of Alsace 
and Lorraine 


. 
O PROFITEERI"C 
"I knu\\ \\e lay our
elve'i open to the reproach of the <;hare, 
holder who may say that this is not a philanthropic institution, 
but a commercial undertaking which 
hould trv to secure the 
biggest possible immediate profits. There is nu ground I would 

ooner be attacked upon than that of not having raised the 
prit:e of a standard article of dietary durin
 this time of food 
hardship, especidIl," me,tt-food hardship
 and I believe the vast 
majority of the shareholders will heartih endorse and approve 
this attitude. The cost of this policy, the deferred shareholder 
may say, cuncerns him only. "'eIl, it is as the Company'
 
largest deferred shareholder that I e>.press that view, That 
our whole attitude in this matter \\ ill redound tu the credit of 
Bovril I have little doubt, for ",hat better goodwill can \\e have 
in years to come than fur thf' public to remember and 
a\ 
. Bovril had its opportunit
, but did not profiteer.' 
Bo\'RIL Co. ... . TRl'E ÐE\lOCR-\CV.' 
.. I think "e can consider this Company a miniaturf' demo- 
,ratic institutiun. 'Ve are a co-operative body of over [J ,000 
--hareholders, and \\e control provinces in the form of e
tates in 
\ustralia and the .-\rgentme of 9t rnil1iun acre__, upon which 
there are over 250,000 head of cattlp. ""e manage tc} pruduCt 
our beef product at a cost which ha
 enabled us to provide OUI 
millions of cun
umer
 \\ith Bovril at prict unaltered during 
the war. 
"I mentioned the area of the joint BO\Til \u
tralian dnd 
,"-rgentine estates ju
t now at 9
 million acre- Havf' you an\, 
idea what that Mea mean,..? It is larger than Belgium, and 
over 2l times the sin ùf .-\Isace and Lorraine; or, if you would 
like a comparison nearer home, it is Ì\\icf' the size of \ra"
", 
or nearly the size of ,r,ill''' and l:l"ter put together. 


A Scn:XTlST'
 (JPI'\:IO:\. 
.. Xe.lrI.\ Ì\\O .}ears ago I quoted at the Argentine Estatb 
Meeting scientific authoritv for sa\ ing that land growing wheat 
"a.; producing fifteen times a,> much food energy as could be 
produced on the Sdme area bv \\a\' of grdss and cattle to e,"entu.tl 
bt'ef. I then said 


.. rh" ,point \\hich I \\i"h to hnng out is that If there 
, to be protection for the farm product" of this countr} \"th 
<1 vie" to encouraging a larger production of home-grown food 
I can onl} imagine that that protection "ould be worked out with 
a vie" to the growing of cereals, led\in/( the raising of cattle dP.ut 
from tht. d.Ür
 industry, tu the countri..- that have ample ..redS 
for that puqx 
ow the \\atershed of the ri
ers that flo\\ into 
the [{Iver Plate IS the large"t and fine"t tretch of pasture land in 
the \\orld. It includes not only a Idrge part of the Argentine, bllt 
!-'outhern Brazil, \\est of the CI st mountains. and the Repubhc of 
Ilru/(uay and Pard.gua\ whilst the l dtle thereon must number 
over hO,ooo,ooo head, rhese cåttle are gro\\n almost entIrel} for 
beef, and certdinlv not one cow in a dozen, probably not one in ,50 i 
ever domesticated for dairy purpo,e. This portion of South -\merica 
,<; the gredt L,lttle resent of the \\orld, in the ame way as -\ustr..lla 
I" tlu gredt -heep reservp 


hl:'lIE
"E \IE4.T \, ORhS 
'During the IdSt two years, meat wurks have b en erected 
further dnd further north into this "d;,t continent of pasturag(' . 
starting from the mouth of the River Plate, the origindl nursen 
of freezing wor]..", the, have nu" spread right up into Brazil and 
Paragua\. The principal duty of all tht. > \\01'1,.0.; at th... pre<;ent 
moment is to !ooupply th(' anni( , of the .-\lIil" with beef but dfter 
the \\<ar their equipment \\ill enahlt., them to 5upply the northern 
hemi"'phl'rl' \\Ìth bl ef on a scale .tltogether unhncJ\\n in the pa"t.' 
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(Coxtltl/led from page 22.) 
I;mumbled sometnm
 about 
ncle's dg. and hi" memory 
,\<andering, hut .-\Ibert was not to be 
.ttisfied. and he \<\ hisperpd: 
" Ho\\ do \'ou think the old bov made his monev ? .. 
I could offer no satisfactory ex!)lanation, and we dropped 
the subject. But a month or so later our interests were all 
set more vividly agog b
' Cncle's behaviour, for he suddenly 
expressed his determination not merel, to entertain us às 
usual but to help us in a more substantial way. He bought 
and --tocked a new shop for -\Ibert He set Richard up in 
businð05 and ga\'e Christopher a partnership in it. He paid 
Will's passage out to Canada and gave him two hundred 
pounds to start on. (I belien Will hail alreadv been trying 
to horrow money from him, \\ith what result I do not know,) 
He offered me ,>ome light secretarial \\ork to do for rum in 
my "pare time, for whic
 he agreed to pay me sixt} pounds 
,t \ ear. As for the girls, he bought them a life annuit, 
bringing them in fifty pounds a year. 
I need hardl\' say that thi" ne\\ development created 
,'onsiderable jO) and sensation in our familv, and our interest 
in and respect for Uncle Herhert became intense. I felt \'en' 
keen to start on my .. light secretarial duties," and at the back 
of my mind was the thought that now I should have an oppor- 
tunity to get some little insight into Uncle's affairs. But 
in this I was disappointed. He only asked me to go on two 

venings a \
eek, ar:d then it was to help check certain expenses 
m connectIon with the household, and also to begin 
to ina
gu
ate a library for him. I made no further progress 
?f an. mt
mat
 natyre at all. The next step of progression 
m this directIon, mdeed, was made by Albert, somewhat 
under cover of the old adage, 1'n 1'Ï1ZO 1'eritas. For on the 
night after Albert's new shop was opened we all supped at 
Uncle's, and Albert, I'm afraid, got a little drunk. He was, 
in any case, very excited and garrulous, and he and Chris- 
topher and I met in the smoke-room late in the evening 
and Albert was very mysterious. I would like to reproduce 
what he said in his own words. He shut the door carefully 
and tiptoed across the room. - 
.. Look here, boys," he said, The old man beats me. 
There's something about all this I don't like." . 
.. Don't be a fool," I remarked. .. "'hat's the trouble ?" 
Albert walked restlessly up and do\\n the room, then he 
said: 
.. I've been watching all the evening. He gets worse. 
I begin to feel frightened by him at moments. To-night 
when they were all fooling about, I happened to stroll through 
the cOQservatory, and suddenlv [ comes across Uncle, He 
was sitting all alone, his elbows on his knees, staring into 
space. "UIlo, Cncle1' I savs. He starts and trembles 
like! and th
n he says, . 'UIlo, Ãlbert, my boy.' I says, ' You 
feehng all nght, Uncle?' and he splutters about and says 
. Yes, yes, I'm all right. 'Ow d'yer think your business'lÍ 
go, Albert ?' he says. I felt in a queer sort of defiant mood-I'd 
had nearly half a bottle of port-and suddenly I says straight 
out, . What sort of place is Africa, Uncle?' His -little eyes 
blaze
 at me fDr a moment, and I thought he was going to 
lose 
IS temper. TI!en he 
toI?s and gives a sort of whimper, 
an
 smks dow
 agam on his Knees. He made a funny noise 
as If he was gomg to cry. Then he says in that husky voice 
. Efrica ? .. Efrica!... Oh, Efrica's a funny place, - Albert: 
It's big. , " He stretched out his little arn;s, and sat there 
as though he was dreamin', Then he continues 'In the 
cities it's struggle, and struggle, and struggle. . .one 
an . gainst 
another, no mercy, no quarter ..' And suddenly he caught 
hold of .my arm, and he says, . You can't 'elp it, can yer, 
Alb?rt" If one man gets on, and another man goes under?' 
I dldn t know what to say, and he seems to shrink away 
from me, and he stops and he stares, and stares, and stares, 
and th
n he say
 !n a k
nd of whisper, . Then you get out on 
the plams... .a!ld It s all sIlent. . .and your away up in the karoo, 
and there s Just the great stone sMbs.. .and nothing but 
yer solitude, and yer thoughts, and the moon above And 
it's all so still.' Then he stops again, and suddenly raises 
his little arm and points, Christ! for all the \\ orld as'though 
he was pointin' at somethil1' 'appenin' out there on the karoo." 
Christopher rose from his <;eat, and walked to the window 
He was looking pale. 
.. Don't be a fool, Albert," he said. "What does it 
matter? Ain't 'I" done you all right: Ain't he set you up 
in the greengrocery?" - 
.\lbert looked wildly round, and licked the end of a cigarette 
which had gone out. 
.. I don't see that there's anything we can do," I remarked 
unconvincingly. 
Albert wiped his brow. 
.. No," he argued, "It ain't our business. It's on Iv that 
sometimes I. . ." 


He did not finish his remark, and we three brothers looked 
at each other furtive!) 

hen began one of those curious telepathic experiences 
which plav so great a part in the lives of all of us. I'have 
complained that none of my brothers or sisters showed anv 
leamng to\\ards education or. n
ental adv
ncement of any 
sort, but I have not perhaps mSlsted that m spite of this it 
w
s o
(' of 
mr boa
ts that we were an honest family. Even 
\\ Ill, m spite of his recklessness and certain vicious traits 

ad. :Jlwavs played the game. Albert, and Richard, and 
Chnstopher had been perilously poor, but I do not believe 
that they wo
ld have e,;er a
ted in a deliberately dishonest 
or mean faslllon. I don t th1l1k I would myself, although I 
had ha? perha,?s ra.t
er less temptation. And in spite of 
our .vanety, of dlspusItlOn and trade, we were a fairly united 
famIl\'. \\ I" understood each other. 
And the advent of lTnde Herhert and his peculiar behaviour 
reacted upon us unfavourablv. \Vith the accession of this 
unexperted \\ealth and security we became suspicious of each 
othe
. !\Ioreove
, when w.e bruthers met together after the 
pvemng I have Just descnbed, we looked at each other half 
knO\\ingly, and the slogan: .. It ain't no business of mine," 
became charged .with the acid of mutual recrimination. A
 
far as possible we avoided any intimate discussion and 
kept the conversation on a detached plane. We were riot
uslv 
merry, undulv affectionate, and according to all the rules òf 
the game, undeniably guilty. 
, What \
as Uncle star
ng .at: I would sometimes w:lke up 
111 the mght, and begm feverishly visuali,>ing all sorts of 
strange and untoward episodes. \Vhat were these haunting 
fears at the bdck of his mind? Why was he so silent' on th
 
primal facts of his position? And I knew that in their indi- 
v:id';lal way.s all m
 brothers and sisters were undergoing a 
simIlar penod of tnal. I could tell by their eyes. 
And the naked truth kept jogging our elbows-that this 
money from which we were benefiting, that brought us so 

uch pleasure and comfort, had been acquired in some 
dishonest way, or e\-en over the corpse of some traaic 
episode, t:- 
. He. spen
 nearly all his time in the garden, dividing it up 
mto bttle circles. and oblongs, and triangles of geranium beds, 
and at the bottom he had a rock garden, and fruit trees on 
the south wall. He seemed to know a lot about it. 
In the winter he stayed indoors, and became frailel dnd 
more pathetic in his manner, and more dependent upon our 
society. It is difficult to know how much he followed the 
effects ?f his liberality, He developed a manner of asking 
one e'\.CltedI\' all about one's affairs" a!ld then not listening 
to the reply. If. he had observed thmgs closely he would 
have noted that m nearly every case his patronage had had 
unfort';lnate results. Richard and Christopher quarrelled., 
and dissolved their partnership. Albert's business failed, 
:!'o;ancy's h,:sband threw up his work, and led a frankly 
depraved bfe on the strength of his wife's settled income, 
An .adventurer named Ben Cotton married my sister Louie 
o
vlOusly because she had a little money. Laura quarrelled 
\\1th . her husband, the 
aptist, and on the strength of her 
new mdependence left him, and the poor man hanged himself 
a few months later. 
To all these stories of misadventure and trouble Uncle 

erbert listened'with a great show of profuse sympathy, but 
It w
s patent that their real significance did not get through 
to him. A!ways 
e acted 
avishly and impulsively. He set 
Albert. up 111. busmess agam. He started both Christopher 
and Richard mdependently. He gave the girls more money, 
a
d sent a prepost
rous wreath to the Baptist's funeral. He 
did not seem to mmd what he did for us, provided we con- 
tinued to laugh and jest around his generous board, 
It is curious that this cataclysm in our lives affected Albert 
more than any of us. Perhaps because he was in his wav 
more temperamental. He began to lose a grip on his busl' 
ness, and to drink. 
He came to me one night in a very excited state. It 
appeared that on the previous evening he had come home 
late, and had been drinking. One of the children annoyed 
him, a boy named Andrew, and Albert had struck him on -the 
head harder than he had meant to. There had very nearly 
been a tragedy. His wife had been very upset, and threat" 
eneù to leave him. 
Albert cried in a maudlin fashion, and said he was very 
unhappy. He wished Uncle Herbert had never t
ned up. 
And then he recalled the night in the conservatory, when 
Uncle Herbert had talked about Africa. 
"1 believe there was dirty work," said Albert. "I believe 
he did some one down. He killed him out there on the 
karoo, and robbed him of his money." . 
(To be continued,) 
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The Town Hall of Rheims after a Recent Bombardment 
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The Outlook 


I 
 introducing the Kaval Estimates last \'.eek to the 
House of Commons, Sir Eric Geddes reviewed at some 
length our shipbuilding prospects and requirements 
He confirmed the disquieting fact that our average 
mon
hly output of merchant shipbuilding had declined 
from 140,000 tons in the last quarter of 1917 to 58,000, tons 
in January. 
For this a variety of explanations were offered: .. The 
weather was exceptionally bad, and delays were caused 
thereby," U january, because of the holidays, was always 
a bad month for the output of ships ": .. February wa" 
going to be better" (though in this Sir Eric Geddes appears 
to differ from Mr. Barnes. who should have access to all the 
information before the War Cabinet). U The main fact, 
however is that whether due to labour unrest, to strikes, to 
difficulti
s ot' whatever kind, the men in the yards are not 
working as if the life of the country depended on their 
exertions. Employers also are not perhaps, in an cases, 
doing all that can be done to increase output" .. The 
"erious unrest which existed in January will have its effect 
un completions in later months." The First Lord added 
that he was driven to the conclusion that even at this late 
date the situation is not fully realised. 
With this statement \\e entirely agree, but the responsi- 
bilitv for dealing with Labour troubles must rest with the 
Government. It should be obvious at this critical stage of 
the war that the slackening of effort in the shipbuilding 
\ ards wiII lead straight to disaster. Labour unrest will not 
be dispelled by speeches in the House of Commons; there is 
need for drastic action. It is not enough to plead that'the 
piece-worker is inclined to take more holidays. Labour 
has legitimate grievances, but their demands must not 
dlways be met by concession and compromise. There can 
be no compromise where the safety of the State is concerned. 
But it should be the first duty of the Government to put 
Labour in command of facts and figures which truthfully 
represent the actual state of afiairs. It is the Government's 
apparent distrust of labour, by the concealment of the truth 
which fosters and foments agitations that, when they 
,'ome to a head, it has shown itself too timorous to handle 
boldly. 


t 


. 


I n looking 
for the causes of. this deplorable decline: in 
output which has made January and February two of the 
blackest months in the history of the war, we may be per- 
mitted to refer to the resolution of the District Committee 
of the Federation of Shipbuilding and Engineering Trades 
which was passed on January 31st. It was to the fonowing 
effect: U We are strongly of opinion that the Government 
should immediately open up negotiations with aU the enemy 
countries, and that facilitie
 should be afforded to Labour 
and Socialistic bodies in thi" cuuntrv to meet with the Labour 
and 
ocialistic bodit ; of the Allit , .1I1d Cpntral Powers, that 
their vif'\\S may be obtain d; and we \\arn th(. Gùvernment 
that unk they do afford >ouch 
n opportunit\ to Labour in 
Gn.lt Britdin, or if the\' fail t.. _i\ ...atist.lctun guar- 


antee' that the
 will open up nep'otiation", Wl. will do\'. n 
tuob. 1 .4 
The meeting further decided to in.;ist upon a reply bv 
Februarv 8th. What else is this but treason? The resolu- 
tion was promptly disowned by other large bodies of Labour, 
yet the fact remains that the output of tonnage declined 
by two-thirds in the month of January, and that at the 
best in the month of Februar
 we can only expect about 
two-thirds of what the same yards, with fewer men, have 
done in previous months, 
\Ve do not say that this is an instance of cause and effect, 
but we should like to know whether this threat has been 
carried into effect. 
. . . 
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Perusal uf the military communiqllés from day to day is 
apt to leave on the public mind the impression that the 
raiding and counter-raiding activities on the \Vestern front 
are minor affairs without immediate meaning. \\'hen, how- 
ever. these operations are reviewed over a longer period thev 
are seen to have a certain indicative significance. 
To take the past week onlv, there was the enemy's attempt 
against the Belgian posts round 
'[erkem, accompanied hy 
an effort to bridge the Yser south of the flooded area. The 
attempt failed. There was the attack on the British posts 
south of Houthulst Forest; another failure. The assault 
on the British line from Polderhoek château acro!'s the 
Ypres-Menin road was more ambitious and determined, but 
once more in its results negative. South of the Lys, on the 
sector between Armentières and La Bassée. several tactical 
" feelers," none "very encouraging. At Lens and on the 
Scarpe, more especiaJly round Monchy-Ie-Preux, the same, 
The same again on the front between Havrincourt and 
St. Quentin. 
Then we come to an attempt, sharply chf'Cked, at Chavignun 
at the western end of the Aisne ridge; and another at Corben, 
at the eastern end. There was the assault at La Neuville. 
the bridge-head established by the French on the eastern 
bank of the Aisne and l\Iarne canal north of Rheims. There 
was the attack by two battalions on th(' old fort of La 
Pompelle, where the French line has been pushed across th(' 
Vesle. Both these enterprises drew a blank. Some further 
fighting occurred on the col between the Butte de Mesnil 
and the Butte de Tahure; and an outbreak of activity at 
Vauquois in the Argonne. The front north of Verduñ, of 
course, is a disturbed area, where the artillery duel is per- 
sistent; but for a long time past the enemy had south-east 
of Verdun been quiescent. The effort to penetrate the 
French line near Les Eparges was probably therefore intended 
as a surprise. If so, it was not fortunate 
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Tactically the enemy has been stnvmg to improve his 
methods. Experience has shown that so far they have been 
too costly. He is an..-xious to reduce his losses. partly because, 
having regard to his present resources in man-power, that is 
imperative; partly because it is doubtful if his troops will 
stand the old methods of mass slaughter. Though it would 
be going far-too far, perhaps-to say that the temper of 
the German Army is depressed, there can be no question 
that it is suJlen. 
The Germans entered, upon the war confident. above 
everything, in the superiority of their tactics. It was a 
confidence shared as much by the rank and file as by the 
General Staff. And at first it appeared justified. Then it 
was rudely dispelled. To the astonishment of the enem
 
-and we may depend upon it also to his dismay-the French 
proved to be tactically his masters. And the disillusion was 
terribly expensive. In the face of modern weapons, mass 
attacks have ceased in the strict sense of the word to be 
war at all; they are sheer imbecility So far from war 
to-day having been, as some imagine, reduced to a brainless 
struggle of horde against horde, modern equipment has made 
it more than ever necessary to rely upon brains, 
The man at the head of the French Armv knew this from 
the start, and acted upon it. In order to' compensate and 
offset the effects of disillusionment regarding the French. 
the legend was started that the British Army, at any rate, 
would be tactically indifferent-unable, in a word, to fight 
efficiently. British tactics turned out to bt; as resourceful 
as the French. What has been the result? Having burned 
Ì}is fingers over the tradition of Teutonic steadfastness, 
physical bravery, and the rest of it-the enemy set himself 
sedulously to copy Allied methods He is still doing it, 
and in his own way trying to imprO\ c upnn them. 
Somehow he must tactIcally get le\el \\ith these W(Stern 
uppunents, for if not he wiU be thrashed to a pulp. He is 
\\pll aware of it. Despite the po - of politicians, and the 
preten
ioJ1"" of Prt>".. mol,;nate': not\\ ithstanding the visions 
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of idealisb, \,ell enough meant, no doubt, tin' fuundations 
of the future peacf' of Europe are at this moment being laid 
in the trenche
 in France and Flanders, in thf' daily proofs 
that there are soldiers in existence whom German military 
ambition cannot meet on equal terms. . 


* 


* 


* 


The significance uf th,> raids of the pa.,t week or two, 
apparently meaningless lies in this The enemy 111 them 
has been putting to the test the suppo",ed improvements in 
his tactics. It has not been the only purpose of ('nurse; 
but it is one purpose, and important. Then, i
 morL in it 
than reconnaisance These activities may very correct". be 
termed a trial of probable costs. From that point of \ ie", 
they must have been consistently disappointing The,\' have 
been disappointing because, though many e"pel iments in 
training have been going on behind the German front, the 
device" have nothing in them that is original. 
A
 the moment, the anxieÌ\' of the lUlers of Germall\ is to 
overc me thi:; obstacle of t'artical inferiority. Thev have 
been moving heaven and 
art h to find, a . solution: The 
existence f'r disappearance of the l'russian military system 
turns upon lìnding Gne. In any event, it is a striking dis- 
closure of deficiency to embark upon tht; se:Jrch in the midst 
of a great war. 
* * * 


Directly Turkey entered the war, German
 'irect2d that 
country's main military effo. t towards the capture of the 
8atoul11 oil-fields. But Russia's annies were too strGng, and 
Turkey suffered heavy defeat, taking her revenge on the 
Armenians, a race which will probably be extenninated now 
that Germany has delivered them over to the tender merci, 
of the Turks-an act of heartless cold-blooded cruelty. 
What was impossible in war has been achieved by peace. 
and Turkey is to occupy the most important and valuable 
oil-field in the world, Her authority wi1l be merely nominal; 
Gennany will be actually in possession, and having on one 
prete}.,t or another installed herself at Odessa, Germany will 
øominate both shores of the Black Sea and its e}>.ceedingly 
wealthy trade. The Teuton parrot-cry .. freedom of the 
seas" is not intended to apply to a Gelman-ruled Baltic or 
a German-dominated Black Sea. 
The most seriou" feature of this latest development of 
Bolshevik folly and perfidy is that Germany häs at last 
arrived at her long-desired goal-Central Asia. Thwarted in 
Mesopotamia, she is getting there by the Trans-Caspian 
route. The effect on the British Empire must be the same 
if German influence is allowed to remain there. 


* 


* 


* 


I t would be foolishness to minimise the danger which will 
arise to the British Empire first and foremost, and finally, 
to the peace of the world if Gennan influence is given' a 
foothold in Asia. By a strange coincidence, the .. modest 
tribute of a generous and not ungrateful people." to quote 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, was being paid by the Houses 
of Parliament to the late Sir Stanley l\Iaude just at the 
moment ""hen the details of the Bolshevik treaty came 
through, and few probably realised the close connection 
between the t",o incidents. 
Had Gennany obtained that treaty before Bagdad had been 
conquered, she would have found in every bazaar from the 
Caspian to the Hindoo Kush soil lying ready for her evil 
seed. After the failure at Rut. British prestige had never 
fallen so low in the East since Britain became an Asiatic 
Power. But with the flag of Engl.md flying over th!"' old 
capital of the Caliphs, and the sacred city of Jerusalem 
-as sacred to Mohammedan as to Jew ànd Christian- 
in our hands, the position is entirely altered. More than 
that, the Arab tribes of l\Iesopotamia are happy and pros- 
perous under our administration; they are allowed to make 
money, and they are allowed to keep it, These facts are 
whispered through the echoing galleries of the Orient, and 
Gem1an influence will find it a difficult and costly job to 
push forward at thi" moment her anti-British propaganda. 
What the Empire really owes to Sir Stanley Maude for this 
rehabilitation of her prestige can never be set down in pounds, 
"hillings, and pence. It is incalculable. 
But Gennany cannot be alIo\\,ed to become an Asiatic 
Power or even influence. Japan must head her otf from 
the Pacific, and it is for us to defeat her scheme
 in Persia 
and Afghanistan. Fortunately, we are not without experi- 
ence in those regions; we have capable officers at our dis- 
posal who understand the people they are dealing with, 
but no time IS to be lost in 'strengthening our influence 
north of the Khyber and Quetta, and in counteracting the 
Gennan emi!baries who are probably already on their way 
to stir up trouble for us. The future of Germany in Central 


.-\sla is yet another question that has to be finally settled 
on the \Yestern front. 


* 


* 


* 


The arrangements for demobilisation made public last 
wpek show that the Government have appreciated the drift 
of working-class feeling during the last few vears. The 
Labo';lr Exchanges had become unpopular befõre the war 
for different reasons, one of them being the use made of 
Exchanges 
uring strikes by emplovers looking for blackleg 
labour. ThIs truth ha" been grasped by the authoritie<;, and 
the namp .. Employment Exchange" has now heen ,;ub- 
stituted for the original name of these institutions. }Iore 
important schemes for giving trade unions some "hare in the 
control of the Exchanges are undf'r consideration. 
If demobilisation had bepn left to these Exchanges and a 
central Government department the outlook woulrl ha\'e 
been unpromising. Fortunatelv, the Government have 
learnt, fr,om th.e f'),.perience!> of the war, that bureaucraq is 
not an Ideal ll1strument for guiding industry through a 
critical I?hase, and t.hey have wisely abandoncd. the pròject. 
An AdV:lsory CommIttee .has now been set up, consisting in 
the mam of repre"
ntatlVes of the employers' associations, 
and of the trade Ul11ons, with a handful of officials from the 
departments immediately concerned. In cases where an 
industry has formed an Industrial Council before the con" 
clusion of the 
\'ar, that Council will obviously be the proper 
I
ody !or de
lmg with demobilisation, and this Advisory 
Committee will have in such cases comparativelv little to do. 
. The blemish in the scheme is the inadequat"e representa
 
bon of women workers, for on a Council of nearly fifty mem
 
bers there arf' only four women, and vet some 'of the most 
crucial issues affpd women "" intimately as men. 


* 


* 


* 


:<\s it happens, .a d
mobilic;ation question has already 
ansen, for somethmg hke 40,000 women have been dis- 
charged from munition ""orks. On the face of it, there 
ought. to be no difficu
ty in providing them with ell1pl
yment 
.It a tIme ",hen there IS so urgent a demand for labour. But, 
in the first place, it is contended, with good reason, that 
the..e women ought not to be penalised, and that thev are 
as well entitled to unemployment pay during an:<<: interval 
that m3.Y elapse as they would be if their discharge had 
come at the end of the warJ In the second place, the ques- 
tion is complicated bv the scandalous pre-war standards of 
women's wages. . 
In places like Sheffield a munition woman worker may be 
earning .over [,2, when before the war she WdS wurking'long 
hours wIth deplorablt' results to the health of the cOO1munity 
for a quarter of that sum. The only way to prevent a 
disa!'trous relapse is to abolish this whole system of sweating 
For thii> reason, the announcement madè by Mr. Roberts 
this week that he is going to propose a large e'xtension of the 
Trade Boards is most welcome news, and it is to be hoped 
that the Trade BOclrds will be enconrag-ed to take rather a 
holder view qf their powers and re!'pon!'ibilitie
. 


* 


. 


* 


The Business Men's Week mustibe pronou ñced ã irëcrt 
success; even those who object to what they call .. the 
circus business" in connection with national finance have 
to adQ1Ït that the end has justified the means. The publicity 
campaign brought home to people in all parts of the country 
their individual responsibiÎlty in this respect, and it has 
also served a good purpose in that it must have induced 
many to begin saving who h'ld hitherto regarded thrift with 
distaste. One may reasonably hope the good which 
this concentrated effort to arouse the people to their re- 
sponsibilities toward the cost of the war has effected, 
will continue. 


* 


* 


* 


fhe dispersal of the John Linnell collection of works by 
William Blake at Christie's this week is an event of 
more than artistic interest at the present moment. Blake 
was a great Englishman, in the sense in which Chaucer was 
English. The obscurity of much of his work, as weU as its 
imaginative range, has distracted attention from its passionate 
nationalism. His earliest drawings were made from the 
monuments in Westminster Abbey; as a youth, he spent his 
evenings designing subjects from English history, Chaucer 
and Milton were his constant companions, and in .. The 
Spiritual Form of Pitt guiding Behemoth" and .. Nelson 
guiding Leviathan," he made a definite contribution to the 
political propaganda of his own period. Nor wàs his influ- 
ence upon other artists anv less national; and in the works 
of Ed\\,ard Calvert, Samuel Palmer, and John Linnell himself, 
there is e"pres
ed an ideal of England curiously in accord 
with what we are striving after to-day. 
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East and West. 


I PROPOSE to e"amine in the latter part of \\hat 
follows certain details of the great belt of territory 
which the Central Empires, under the guidance of 
Prussia, are carving out into separate, new, and in 
the main artificial States, \\hich \\ill (if \\e 
leave Prussia undefeated and enjoying a negotiated peace) 
be no more than subject portions of the great central empire 
which it is her aim to establish. 
Any discussion of this matter-general, like those \\hich 
have appeared in these columns in the past, or particular, 
like that which I propose to make to-day-must be prefaced 
by a proviso that should be fairly obvious but is not suffi- 
ciently grasped by the public. This proviso is the truth 
that if the Prussian anny is defeated or reduced to a position 
of inferiority preventing its continued resistance, nothing 
done in the East can stand. Nothing of the Prussian plam 
against Poland and for the erection of these new, largely 
artificial States \\ill remain, but the fate of the!'e provincb 
\\ill be as much in the haf1ds of the victors as that of \Yestern 
Europe. 
One often hears people "uggesting t
at the "eight of 
civilisation must triumph in the West, but that the Eastern 
position is lost for good. Such a statement is a contradiction 
in terms. A decisive victory in the West would leave the 
victorious annies in a position to dictate the future to all 
Europe. Exactly as the decisive victory gained by the 
Central Empires over Russia, political though it be in character, 
has left the victors for the moment in a position to dictate 
entirely at their will the future Russia in' Europe and to 
carve out its frontier territories as they choose. 
There is, of course, in this connection a further statement 
current that a decision of this sort cannot be expected 
in the West. Many men speak as though the word" victory" 
were a vague rhetorical expression signifying no more than 
the capture of such and such portions of an enemy's force 
or the compelling of him to abandon such and such positions 
A decisive victory is nothing of the kind. Upon the contrary, 
most of the great decisive victories have not been follo\\ed 
by retreats of any sort, and some of them have not even 
been follo\\ed by routs. The object of all military art is 
to put out of action the organised force of your opponent. 
But whether you do that by destroying the details of his 
force or destroying its organisation or even by compelling 
the civilian framework upon "hich all annies depend to 
collapse under the strain of the pressur.e you put upon them, 
the result is the same. 
Kow to say that a complete decision is impossible in the 
\Vest because it has not yet arrived is to talk nonsense. 
It is to let the mind slip into a habit of repetition instead 
of using it for analysis. Every military struggle, from a 
pitched battle \\ithin narrow limits to this, the greatest of 
all groups of campaigns, is ultimately a trial of endurancf'. 
It may be that the moral po;\\er of endurance \\as greater 
on the defeated side than on the successful side, and that 
the result was only obtained by the superiority in weapons 
or in scientific management and movement, or in organisation. 
But in any case the victory is obtained by the power of the 
victor to impose a strain upon the vanquished which ulti- 
mately breaks him up. In this profess the victor himself 
is nearly al\\ays subject to a strain nearly equal to the strain 
he imposes upon his opponent, the difference between 'victory 
and defeat lying in the priority of surrender. He \\ho first 
discovers he can no longer stand the strain is the defeated 
party. In the great duels of the world a decision is ill' ariably 
arrived at at last, and it ",ill be arrived at in this the greatest 
duel in which our ancient civilisation has yet been engaged. 
Either we leave the enemy upstanding, in which case the 
future is lost, or we obtain the decision, in which case th{ 
future is ours. . 
I have often quoted the parallel of \Yaterloo becausE' 
Waterloo is an excellently sinall model in time and space 
upon which this very large general principle can be studied. 
That battle covered, in its active part, not much more than 
two square miles of land; it involved at first the action of less 
than 150,000 men, and even at its close of much less than 
200,000. It lasted, from the first shot to the French breakdown, 
less than nine hours. Yet all that is said of this great 
campaign lasting over years and covering thousands upon 
thousands of square miles, all the fundamental errors on 
the nature of that campaign could equally have been made, 
and some were made, in the course of that action. 
In
the first two hours of \, aterloc-or, at any rate, before 
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the end of the third hour-the failure of Erlon with) th 
first corps to break the British left centre, after the tremendou" 
cannonade it had received, might \\ell have been used a

 at' 
argument that Napoleon's task "as impossible of achieve" 
ment. Erlon's corps \\ as the only fresh one. It had attacked 
upon more favourable conditions than \\ere likely to come 
later, and it had failed. Even before its complete failure 
Kapoleon had already perceived' in" the distant east the 
approach upon his flank of tho"e
 German troops which later 
"ere to change the balance of number.:;. The battle might 
seem lost to the French at thatl moment. At about tWl 
o'clock, if I remember rightly, this judgment could perfectl
 
well have been pa!?sed by a good observer of the struggle 
and there are some historians who have' gone so far as to ash 
\\hy 
apoleon did not break' off, the battle. Yet in the mid 
afternoon, in the midst of the great cavalry charges against 
the squares of the British: right centre (when the guns had H 
be left in the open, and were: ridden round and over by the 
Cuirassiers) there were'officers upon 1'i;apoleon's staff watching 
from the heights in the south: \\ho said that the battle w
 
already \\on-and so it would, have
 been if the British line 
had yielded, as it seemed, to; be to one' seeing the mass of 
ca\ aIry in its midst; for in that, case the Gennan pressure 
on the right \\ould haw; come up' too late. At the end of 
the afternoon' the thing \\as really \\hat is called a deadlock 
There was not much left of daylight, the French had twice 
s\\ept the Gennans out :01 Planchenoit. Yet the British 
line \\ as intact. Thel lastl vigorous: advance of the guard 
\\as at hand. 
:K ote that for seven hours there" had been an increasing 
strain upon either side, increasing ffluJual exhaustion-and 
no result. The result came at the very end, in the ninth 
hour, because in that hour one ,ide-the French-suffered 
just up to. and beyond the breaking point. The check of 
the guard and the appearance of a fresh Prussian body on 
the north
ast were \\hat turned' the scale. And after the 
breaking point the side 'It'hich' had' not broken, in sPite of thé 
ray great strain it had also s
.ffered, could do 'lR hat it willed, 
I t is equally true of this gigantic business to-day. The 

ide which endures longest will be able to do \\hat it like
 
\\ith the other' but \\ith this difference in our favour, that 
the enemy is t
ying to breakf off the battIe, and we as yet 
have not tried to do that. It is he \\ho is already more- 
anxious about
 the: futun than ourselw", and that is a sign 


Details of the New States 


Let us now turn to the detail!' of thuse new provmcC' 
\\hich Prussia and her allie
 are in pr('cess of c<l)'ving out of 
\\hat was once the ""estern belt of the Russian Empire, 
The general lines I have already dealt" ith at s(Jme length. 
We know that if Prussia succeeds in gl tting her negr,tiate4 
peace in the \Vest she "ill establi"-h a gTeat central empire of 
\\hich these new nations bet\\Len tIle Baltic anò thE' BJad 
Sea \\ill be virtually dependent, the ugh perhaps federal 
State:::. \Ye hnow that her main L('nlern is to reduce the 
kingdem of Poland to the smallest limits, to refuse it acç
 
to the sea, and to create causes of friction between it and 
its neighbours. The reason for this policy is that Poland 
is the only State here "hich Prussia really dreads. It is the 
onl} State "ith a strong tradition of Latin civilisation and 
of Western ideas, the only one with a long historic past to 
consolidate it, and the only one \\ith a true national con, 
sciousness spread throughout its being. To the south there 
lies the Rumanian State, \\hich is also highly national; but 
this stands apart in language and culture from the Slav group 
We have also e>..plained in past articles the principle of 
dividing in order to rule; the principle of creating as much 
local friction as possible underlies the \\hole of this German 
\\ork in the East. In ene place 
he greater landlords will be. 
relied upon to help German influence against the peasantry 
in another the peasantry against the landlords, in another 
Catholics against Protestants or Orthodox, in another Orth(., 
do>.. against both. In one district a minority race i!" left as a 
cause of friction, in another a minorih language. 


Their Constitution 



ow let u
 look at the thing in detail. According tc 
\\hether the Pru sians propO
t separate Statl ;; or annexation 
along the BaIti shorf' then "ill be five at the l{dst, or 
eight at the most, (,f tlw'-E' nt"\\ Stolte" lhe eight "mIld be, 
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in their order, Finland, E"thonia, Livonia, Courland, an 
artificial Lithuania inland, Poland, the new artificial State of 
Ukrain', and Rumania. [f Courland be annexed (with a 
part of what is the Province of Kovno) it leaves seven new 
States; if the annexation push up to the Baltic shore 
to the Gulf of Fmland, it leaves five. 
Of these new States, that of Finland will hardlv form part 
l}f the new empire which Prussia is building up, and hòpes 
to render permanent. rts 3,000,000 inhabitant50-the directing 
,classes of which are Swedish in origin-will fall rather to the 
Scandinavian 
roup, That group will, of course, if Prussia 
emer
ed from this war undefeated, fall into the orbit of 
Prussia. Prus-;ia will hold the gate:; of its trade and will 
command its seas, but there will certainly be no attempt to 
act on Finland directly. 
Fmland has always 'been quite a separate national group 
withIn the boundaries of the old Russian Government; but 
its independence, now assured hy the action of German 
agents in Petrograd, and by the collapse of the Russian 
State, has certain new consequences which åre of importance. 
The first of these is the destruction of the old position of 
Petrograd itself. With a German province-or, at the best, 
a German State
f Esthonia holding all the south of the 
Gulf of Finland, and the new Finnish independent State 
holding the northern shore, Petrograd can only b
 re.1ched 
bv sea at the mercy of foreigners. It is, on a smaller scale, 
'1 reproduction of what -Germany has already produced in 
the Dardanelles and the entry to the Baltic. And we must 
remember that the mass of Finnish population is on the 
...,uthern edge commanding the approach to Petrograd. 
There is another point of considerable importance in 
connection with Finland. During the war, and with the 
help of the Allies, the Russian Government constructed what 
ought to have been constructed long ago-a railway to open 
water, which was then under Russian control. This railway 
runs from the capital, up alon
 the western shore of die 
WhIte Sea, to the Bay of Kola, upon the Arctic Ocean, a 
deep, completely sheltered, and excellent harbour, a fjord, 
more sheltered even than most of the Norwegian fjords, and 
never impasc;able through ice. This northern railway, pro- 
duced under the pressure of the war, was the first communica- 
tIon Petrograd had with the ocean all the year rourM, 
ow, 
no part of this line passes through1Finland proper. But it 
will be 1t the mercv of anyone who can use Finland. rt 
runs up, flanking the Finnish border all the way-and, 
mdeed. in the present conditi
n of Russian society, there is 
110 reason why the State of Finland should not add to its 

erritorìes whatever it liked of the great uninhabited wa'ite 
rtat borders the White Sea. 
To the south of the Gulf of Finland you have first the 

roup of three territories bordering upon the Baltic- 
Esthoma, Livonia, and Courland. The latter would shed, 
It It were organised as a German or quasi-German territory, 
It" 10nlS easterly tongue which contains Dvinsk, but would 
take in all the western part of the province of 
Kovno, and 
would very probably include the town of Riga, which junder 
RussIan rule counted as part of Livonia The new Courland 
rIlJ
ht also annex the territory of Sualki to the south, though 
rius had counted as a portion of Courland for a 
very long 
nme past. Courland so organised, with Riga as its chief 
town. would, especially in the neighbourhood of the sea 
'!nd on the banks of the main rivers, be dominated by men 
}t German tongue who are the merchants and the ;principal 
iandlords m most parts. 
.ßsthonia, at the other or northern end of the Baltic group, 
Indudes--or probably would include-the northern portion 
'Jt what was till recently the province of Livonia, including 
[be town of Dorpad, and the great naval base of .Reval. 
Here again in the wealthier minority German influences 
-ilreadv dominate, and much of the non-German speaking 
oopulahon is attachable to the new system through its 
retJglOn, which is in the main Protestant. There comes in 
between the district of Livonia, the southern Ipart of the 
orovince of that name, of which the chief townjis Walk, 
the lRajority of this district is Catholic, but there would be 
both a Protestant and a certain Orthodox Greek minority. 
Whether these three Baltic districts would be annexed by 
(;."rmany or given partial or entire autonomy we do not 
know, but the German Press is already speaking of them as 
though they were virtually German by possession. 

ext to the south, we have the district which is in the 
mam to be regarded as the future Germanised Kingdom of 
Poland. rt consists in the Russian portion of the Polish 
kmgdom less the northern terr!tory, of which Sualki is the 
duef town, and less the province of Cholm, which, after the 
shuñling ambiguities of the la-;t few week.." it is still probably 
the enemy's intention tl) hand over to Ukrain
 in order at 
on("'f' to rÏiminish the remnant of Poland. and In, lÌe.J 'au"c 


nf friction between that Stdtl' J.nd it:. Lastern neighbours 
Poland, thus reduced, is in population about half. and in 
territory less than half, the true Poland of history and 
national position. Beyond this diminution of its hereditary 
enemy (to whom it owes also its title to a,kingdom) Prussia 
will not go. There is a portion of the German Press which 
is crying out for further annexation, but it will not be 
listened to because the direct government of so ,considerable 
a body of men, intellectually their superiors and always in 
active opposition, would be exceedingly dangerous. And 
because. all the economic and political results desired can be 
obtained either bv this remnant of Poland autonomous with 
a German .house ruling in Warsaw, or by attaching it to some 
tripartite arrangement in a new Hap,;burg Empire. 


Prussianised Rumania 


In the south, the plan with regard to Rumania wÍll be 
seen to be this. Transylvania and its three million Rumanians 
under Magyar rule to remain where they are-part of the 
universal policy of di\Tision which we see everywhere in this 
scheme, But Bessarabia (with about ilalf that number). 
III the main Rumanian, to be added to Rumania, and the 
whole of the country to be established under a new dynast v 
with Prussian sympathies. The Dobrudja to be handed 
over to Bulgaria; but one '
'oltld imagine that the mouths 
of the Da , 1tIlbe-or at any rate, one issue to the Black Sea- 
would be left in Rumanian hands, because Rumania thus 
constituted would be virtually subject to Prussia, whereas 
Bulgaria, though within the general influence of the new 
great State, would be less e.lSY to control directly. 
There remain the two unknown quantities of inland 
Lithuania, including a great mass of the White Russian 
population and the new artificial State of Ukraine. These 
two will be in mere acreage the largest of the new territories, 
and in population Ukraine will be much the largest-from 
3 0 to 35 million souls. It will contain something like half 
of all the new States together, including Rumania (which 
will count about 9 to 9! millions). What we do not know is 
the eastern boundary within which Prussia will decide to 
contain these two new satellite" of hers-Lithuania and the 
Ukraine. 
It has been suggested that inland Lithuania-a highly 
artificial State-would include the northern part of the 
province of Minsk, with Minsk itself, the northern part of 
Grodno, with that town and Bialystok as chief centres, all 
Vilna, the eastern part of Kovno, the eastern tongue of 
Courland Province, of which I have spoken, and even Vitebsk 
and Mohilev. In other words, everything north of the 
Pripet Marshes, which region may iGdifferently fall to the 
northern State of Ukraine. It is true that this will be a 
big, unwieldy, not homogeneous, hotch-potch sort of a 
State-Catholic and Orthodox in religion, partly Polish, 
Jewish, White Russian, and Lithuanian in race. But it 
would not be very thicklvJpopulated, it would be only about 
half as thickly populated as Poland (square mile for square 
mile), it would not entrench upon the territory of Great 
Russia proper, it would give rise to friction against Poland, 
especially in Grodno and Vilna. There is, from the German 
point of view, a good deal to be said for creating such an 
artificial lump. 
Lastly, from south of the Pripet Marshes to the Black Sea 
and from the artificial frontier drawn near Cholm to the 
boundaries of the Cossack,; of the Don, you have the new 
artificial State which the enemy has christened archaically 
.. the Ukraine." [t is possible or probable that the Crimea 
and its hinterland north of the isthmus-in other words, the 
Taurida Provmce-would not be included, but would form 
some small government of its oWn-at least, that is the 
suggestio-."1 that has been made in enemy countries, on what 
foundation I do not know. 
It is not fully realised yet what a vast estate it is that 
Germany has thus carved for herself for exploitation by her 
capital and government, by her methods, upon the marches 
of Russia. When this 'estate has been established as a 
number of nominally independent little nations, with the 
only important and solid national group, that of Poland, 
diminished and hemmed in (reduced, say, to II millions out 
of 20, and entirely encircled from the sea), it will consist of 
at least eight units, which may well be set up as eight States; 
but which, at any rate, the Germans do not intend to set up 
in much less than five States, all of them, except Poland, 
highly artificial. These, as we have seen, are Courland, 
Liv
nia, Esthonia, an artificial inland Lithuania, the 
so-called .. Ukraine," Rumania, with the probable addition 
of Bessarabia, and the remains of Poland. Allowing the 
Ukraine, the boundaries of which on the east remain uncer- 
tam, a margin of five million bptween maximum and minimum, 
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, .JU have here a poPll.lation '7very nearly as large as that of the 
øJwlø German EmPire at the least, and larger than that of the 
i'hole German EmPire at the most. In mere extent, you 
lave an additional band of highly exploitable territory 
let alone the vast prey formed by the mass of Russia behind), 
,vhich is no less than"a thousand miles from north to south, 
md from 700 to 800' nU1es in maximum breadth. 
The interest of the operation does not lie in the fact that 
i the death of what we once knew as Russia-that one 
'ake., for granted, it lie:. rather in the enormity of the opera- 
.ion, in the \'astn
..; of the territorie'i and populations that 
viII now be carved out by the victor-if we leave him 
'wtor-for his profit and increasL. 
'lore tllctn that. and ::lominating the whole economic 
Ituation, Î,5 the fact thatSGermany al!'o cuts off all that lies 
, the east of the State" from traffic by sea. The nearest 
thing to a warm water pOl t which the old Russian Empin. 
L Î ,ed in the north wa" Riga, accpssible for most months 
ùf the year, and Libau for nearly all the year. In the sou
h, 
Russia had many ports on the open Black Sea, but her great 
'tand-by was, of cour, Odecsa. The Ukraine, which will 
'
onomically on1\- a province of the Central European 


'The Naval Estimates: 


I N mtroducin,.... tht' .estim::tes the Fi
st Lord dealt with. 
the naval situatIOn with exceptIonal' candour and 
lucidity, and he can1e very near to achieving what 
is very likelv the la
t thing he ha<: ever wanted, 
namely, a gre3.t Parliamentary succe".,. It was an 
ad prror of judgment that robbed him of it. Hic first state 
<:''1t was everything a statement s\lOuld be-exceot that 
.t .
nored the only burning topic of the day For months 
Jple have been asking why Lord Jellicoe was dismissed 
ind there have been plentv who have offered the explanation 
th.lt it was either to please some vindictive soul in the Cabinet 
r to pacify the powerful author of a newspaper vendetta. 
I t ''':is idle to expert the passions aroused by the" Government 
Prc ,." agitation to go without expn.,,,sion in a naval âebate, 
hen the instance of Lord J ellicoe had so often been put 
'-,rward as exactly parallel to that of Sir William Robertson. 
It was no surprise, therefore, that Mr. Lambert should lead 
the attack and draw Sir Edward Carson into supporting 
'lIm, or that 
ir Hedworth i\Ieux, 1\1r. Pringle and 1\1r. Robert 
\1cNeil should join in the crv. After aU the harm had been 
,lone, the First Lord stated quite explicitly that he had 
,lcted, not on pressure-personal or journalistic-but solely 
.m his own judgment and in the interests of the nation. 
But unfortunatelv this statement was forced from him and 
not volunteered. ' It followed the debate instead of preceding 
It. And while on reflection the House will accept it literaJ1y, 
because whatever the First Lord's other qualities may be 
his integrity is obvious. it did not at the moment have the 
ftÙI effect to which it was entitled. It did not come, that 
;
 to say, until a great many rather painful things had been 

aid, and in the discu!='sion that followed it, something of 
the tone made inevitable bv the earlier discussion continued. 
The whole thing is much - to be regrètted, not only because 
10 good can comp by any canvassing of the merits of naval 
)lticers in the House of Commons, but because so much time 
.md ability were diverted from the discussion of other and 
. ar more important topic
. And such discuscions are never 
,\,.rthy of their subiect. The incident, one hope", i" now 
ally closed It should never have been opened. 
The First Lord'
 speech dealt first with the work of the 
\dmiralty, and included such topic<: as the First Lord's 
J\\ n visit to the Mediterranean, the latest developments 
t the redistribution of the functions of the L\dmiraltv and 
}. ir .,ucce, " and vdl'ious le
 er matters connected with tlH' 
--ii Lher Command; next, the general charactl r of the "ea 
-which ha, not changed materially in the la"t twelve 
lomhs; thirdly, the pre"ent state of the submarine war 
If1d the progn , of our defensive and the development of 
.r )ffensive: fourthly, the difficulties connected with the re- 
l.lcement of th" lost ...hipping; and finanv, witlt various 
;'Iatters connected with 
eneral administration, the most 
Ilportant of which perhap<; are the cirrumstances which 
Vt made the promotion of Sir Reginald Tyrwhitt desirable, 
'l11d the questions to which such promotions naturally give 
ri 
fhe naval position ,l-; .1 whole was pn 
nted to the country 
,l" being substantially what it was a year ago. Germany, 
tI,at is, is still completelv besieged b\' the sea; and the First 
Lorrl might h,lve added that the belligerency of America 


State under Prussia-if Prussia has her way-possesses 
Odessa, and, what is more, although the Ukraine Govern- 
ment will probably not directly administer the Crimean 
Peninsula, the territory of the Ukraine cuts off the mass of 
Russia behind and of Asia from the Black Sea. Even when 
the Northern Baltic is open, the en tries to Petrograd by sea 
are blocked by whoever holds Esthonia and Reval. In 
other words, with this scheme matured, all that lies beyond 
the frontiers of the new States is economically at Germany's 
mercy. It is shut up in a cage. 
The supply of wheat for Western Europe, all the wealth 
to be developed in the basin of the Volga and in the Urals, 
will follow the commercial routes chosen by Prussia, and will 
cease its journey for the purp05es of consumption where 
Prussia chooses, 
.,f,JThere are still left a certain number of people who talk 
about commercial rc;.Ites and exchange
 as though they Wtre 
governed by blind laws of nature and had about them some- 
thing inevitable. Even this remnant will be convinced, 
I think, when the transformation in direction of the Russian 
exchanges begins to take place, if we allow a German 
victory. H. BELLoc. 


By Arthur Pollen 


has made that siege far stricter and more complete than 
it wa..; last February. The enemy is, therefore, under a 
greater and greater necf'csitv to use his sea force, either 
to mitigate the siege or to inflict upon the Allies some injury 
proportionate to that from which he himself is suffering. 
The cca forces he can emplo\' are indirectly his battle fleet- 
to "ecure the safe exit and return of his submarines--and, 
directly, the submarines themselves to do the work of attack- 
ing and sinking our shipping. It is no use lamenting the 
fact that we either have not had the opportunitv--or, alter- 
nativelv, not been able to turn it to account-of destroying the 
enemy's fleet and thereby attaining the possibility of a closer 
investment of his harbours. It remains, therefore, that our 
main business is, as it has been for some time, first, to make 
the attack on our shipping as difficult and dangerou<: as 
possible, by attacking the submarines bv evtry conceivable 
method, so as, if pos'iible, to drive them off the seas altogether; 
secondly, failing complete success in this, to defend our 
shipping from the attack of such submarines as get through; 
and, lastly, to replace as rapidly as possible such shipping 
as the enemy has succeeded or may still succeed in destroying. 
The first part of the programme-the offensive against the 
submarine-while still only in its tentative stages, is snown. 
by the First Lord's statement, to have achieved some quite 
important results already. Real progress is being made in 
blocking the English Channel. and our offensive, whether 
independent of, or part of, the defence of shipping, is seem- 
ingly already so effective to enable us to sink submarines 
as fast as they can be built, and to make it reasonably sure 
that out of every four or five submarines that go out, only 
three or four retïlrn. The campaign, then, is being persisted 
in at a great cost of life and m<Jterial to the enemy, a fact 
which is having an illimitable effect upon his moral. What 
is not less satisfactorv is that there is a continuing decline 
in the loss of the wõrld's tonnage. February was a good 
month for the Germans, but if March i'i equally good, the 
first quarter of 1918 will still show the same rate of diminish- 
ing success as was shown by the last quarter of last year. 
\Vhichever wav, then, we look at the naval effort against 
the submarinè'--whether we measure, that is, by the rising 
price that the enemy must payor the falling cost to ourselves 
-there is equally a satisfactory progress. 
But in 'ipite of the falling rate of de
truction, that rate 
is still far ahead of replacement; and m replacement, the 
rate is not rising, but falling more heavily than the other. 
The civilian effort then compares very poorly with the naval. 
It is almost a summary of the shipbuilding situation to say 
that whereas the expeÌ't f'stimate is that we have a national 
capacity to produce three million tons a year, in January 
and Ff'btuary we were producing at the rate of between a 
fifth and a quarter of this The Fir"t Lord suggested several 
elemmts which, in combination, explain this appallingly wrong 
state of things. January include.. an exceptional proportion 
of holidavs, and all the month we had weather of the worst 
and mosf unfavourable kind. Great numbers of the men are 
overworked, tired, and incapable of the scale of effort they 
made before. \Vorse than all, there is much serious labour 
unrest in shipbuilding centres, and a section of the men are 
discontented. Tht're was war-weariness, too, amongst th
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em plovers So that there are unfavourable element
 l,n both 
...ide" which create a situation of the utmost gravit\ 


Contri butory Factors 
In the rourse of the debate anci in subsequent newspdper 
currespondence many other causf'<' havp been "'uRge"'ted, 
either in substitution of Sir Eric s or a" .'omplementary. 
The n"ponsible heads of the shipbuilding firm;; complain 
that they have been superseded by th" Go\. ernment , and 
ha\ e neither the autboritv nor the incentiv to hustle thing:. 
in the yards. Others point out that in the rrazf' for stan- 
dardisation ...omething like the re\"erse of it ha... been brought 
into being. It i... surely absurd to talk <lbput .. standard" 
ship" when 3-f5 of 40 differpnt typf'S are in rOUN> I)f ron- 
struction. Other critic have condemned alto ,ther the 
attempt to estahlish national shipyards Gn the Severn, on 
the ground, fir"t, that the enterprise' \\a started without 
tht' advice or, presumablv, the approval of the "hipo\\nerc: 
\\ hu advise the Admiralty; but, chiefl\, bel ausf' it has 
deflected and made immediateh unproducti\ t' labour that 
would haw been a\ ailablf' in tht pri\. atF ship"ard.;;: and 
would, in the long run, ha\-e given us more shipping lOon 
quickly th.tn can pO!>3ibly be tIlf' 
'as(' now. 
Rut more important than any of th.... 'rnticism are tht 
allegations that nu s}"stematic t.tfurt hd:' been made ttl deal 
\\ith the falsf' labonr position on the Ch"de, that the 
settlement of lahour difficultie ha been made dilatof\' and 
therdore the po.:;ition e..ervwhere endangered, b" Govem- 
ment marhinen" inten eninR betwf'en th.... m bter, and men 
Finalh it i!> ,-aid, the qUe
tion of shippinl i" now in the 
hands of '-0 many authoritie
 of such . onflÙ tin pO\\.erc: 
that no one knows eithpr the acttldl statL of thing or tht 
best ,our.... to pursm no\\. On" authorih-, Ü despair of 
any other way out, has sug....ested Lord Pirrie a:.' hind f)f 
Shipping Dictator. \t the tim!' of \uiting, the First lord 
ha" not dealt with his rritic" either \\.ithin the Housp or 
outside But it is clear that the utmost effort of "tat(>Sl11an' 
ship must be made if a very perilous situation is tG be put 
right. 
I )ne of the First Lord's revelations a"tonished tht- Hom,
 
of Commons, and must, one \\ould think, have astonished the 
countn also. It is to the effect that a considerable number 
of merchant ship masters have not "et beLH brought to 
realise that the dangers of na\"igating their "hips \\Îthout 
lights are trivial compared \\Ïth thL "ubmarine perils ""hen 
thp\' burn them. It seems extraordinary that in such ele- 
mentary mattprs discipline should be' unenforced. Thl 
Admiralty has unlimited authority over merchant skippers, 
and a Board that i... in constant session has pO\\er to with- 
draw the certificate-that is, to cut off all the means of 
liwlihood--of any offender. Yet our o\\n submarine captains 
report ship after ship travelling in the danger zone \\ith all 
lights showing, and on one occasion seven out of eight ships 
passing a certain headland were seen to be acting in this 
manner. Is the First Lord sure that the Admiralt\" is realI, 
using its ;ruthoritv in this matter to the utmost 
 
I t rather looks' as if the First Lord intended to carryon 
with somewhat less mystification and secrecy than has pre- 
vailed hitherto. It has long been maintained in these 
columns that the Army and the 
 av\' can be trusted to do 
all that is necessary for victory if onlý the civilians \\ ill hold 
out. There wowd be no danger at all from the cidlians if 
even' one understood the issues at stake ,\nrl the \\ay to 
make everyone understand is not to makf' eloquent :.'peeche... 
or to write convincing articles, but to see that all the facts 
of the \\.ar are kno\\n. 1[r. Asquith and a good many" othef 
people spoke strongl
 in favour of this \-iew last WI ek, and 
perhaps before this article appear..; the Government d('cision 
in the matter mav become known, \t th 
lOnlPnt, the 
obvious thing to tell people is the truth about the shipping 
position. In this matter the Government, for the moment, 
still con<;ider:. itself tied by "orne undertakinb given to 
France. But, where he wac: not <;0 tied, the Fir.;;t Lord threw 
a good deal of new light on recent e\'ents. For the first 
time, we have had it explained to us what the Channel night 
barrage reallv means. \Ve heard more, toC), about the Goeben 
and Bres/au incident and a little more about the Len\.ick 
convoy. I hope my readers will not misunderstand m( 
when I "av that it was with extreme satisfaction that I heard 
that the raid on the Dover Patrol had been made thp subject 
of a court-martial. E\"Crv incident of thi... kind ought to 
ha\ e been so tr
ated from the first The lav rrader must 
be<lr .in mind that i
 is not the primarv purp
 of..t court- 
martIal to find a vIctim to punish. It is to d ertain tht 
tacts and gi\"C a verdict that should be a 
uide to other 
n.tval officers in similar circumstance For L lonlj time 
after \\ .lr began no courts-martial wer(' held at all .llld \\ hen 


the first "\.It'ption was made, it i..; doubtful if the ronduct 
of those most responsiblp werp brought under review; if, 
as I have alwavs understood, the evidence and verdict \\-ere 
not circulated, 'then nine-tenth, of the value of the inquiry 
were lost. Court-martial prweeding_, \
hile perhaps reason- 
.lbh' kept secret for a certain period during the war, are, it 
should be remembered, those of a public ,ourt and should 
he Lummunicated to the puhlic the moment it can b done 
with reasonahle "afeh' 


Rules of Promotion 


[hL Fir
t I ord' 
 hints .lbout re, ent operations call for 
n1l're \.t('ndl'd di"ru....;;ion than I r 111 f2:i\'e them here, and 
I pa'- on tll annthtr matter of great interest, viz., what was 
tuld \h about the' promotion ot'Sir Reginald Tyr\\hitt to be 
Rear- '\dmiraI. Thl rule that tht \dmiraltv have laid down 
i... that captain, whln selpcted for this rank, \\ill hold it 
until Ill-' \\ ill bl' pntitled in the ordinar\ our..,e to his flag. 
If, rlurin6 this period, he ha!> used his 'opportunities to the 
, ltisfaction of thf' Board he \\iIl bp rnntìrmed in the ranI.. as 
from the date of the fi;st selection If 1m, . onduct is not 
appro..ed, hi- ..,eniontv "Ill date d" if he had ne\"er been 
selected .It all From one point of \'ie\\ thi
 m!" fair 
enough: hut I Cd P c
n, of course, be made against it ,For. 
not being confirmed .t" from the datp of appõintment must 
certainly be the t:qui\ alent of very grave censure. Xo 
course ho\\ ever, "an be free from objection, and almost any 
cour
 . is to be recommended that encouragt: , the \dmiralh 
to hasten the promotion of young men of energ\' .md abiIit
, 
though man
 of coursf', will maintain that the Admiralty's 
pre"ent PO\\. r
 are .lmple if only they were used. \Vhat 
probably fe\\ members of the public 1"1 alis( :.' that war ha... 
b en ver\" far indepd from ha<:tening promotiun. Eight or 
nine years ,j
o thl' ,,-,nior 
.\ptain" \\ere given their flag after 
le"<; than ten }ear- of "ervice. There wa at lea!>t one promo- 
tion on fxacth nine years If the list permitted of such 
promotions now, not only would Sir Reginald Tyrwhitt be 
a rear-admiral \\.Îthout any special nercise of Admiralty 
PO\\ ers, but a dozen officers junior to him would be in the 
'iame rank. 
H is a curious fact that Rear-Admiral Tvn\hitt, \\ ho now 
gets his flag under quite exceptional circumstanct' and after 
more than threp 
 ears of extraordinarily distinguished and 
continuous service at ",,,,a, is about six months older than the 
Commander-in-Chief of tIlt' Grand Fleet. B
tween these two, 
there figure in the Ka\"} List about one hundred and fift} 
namð, only just over a dozen of which are thos" of Rear- 
Admiral T}rwhitt's juniors. 
Is it not a reflection on our methods of peace "election that 
more men, young enough to take risks and learn from them, do 
not get equal opportunities? In one sense, we arc far more 
fortunate than were our ancestors at the outbreak of the 
great war with FrancL. It was in February, 1793, that war 
was formally dedared against the Revolutionary Government, 
and' it was just four years afterwards that the real 
elson 
was disco\ered at the Battle of St. Vincent. And, during 
those four years, the Navy was for the most dominated by 
cautious and conservative elder men-and with lamentable 
results in incondusi\'e fìght5. 
The First Lord's new principle of selecting rear-admirals 
regardless of seniority can, one supposes, be extended to the 
other flag ranks, so that should circumstance'i justify, there 
is no limit to the opporh!tlÏtieo.; that may be given to those 
whom war ha" !'hown to have a !'pecial aptitude for command. 
,\RTHUR POLLEN. 


Questionings of a German Philosopher 
O H 
 eay \\hat made Creation.;;: T ord become, Sire, 
thine allv = 
It must be a" thou ',l\ bL, but I sometimes 
wonder whv. 
Ho\\. came Ht tou to maJ.., thL P.Let \\ithout 
conditione., when 
He makes conditions in the ca" of other mortal men? 
And as to Hi" "election of the Hohenzollern Line 
To dominate all Europe and to rule b right divine 
I do not doubt at all the truth of thine imperial voice' 
But I "ometimps fall a-puzzling at the re(lMn of Hi.. rhnice 


Is God a German I wowd ask. And can He haph rlaim 
Some kinship with thy family and high-exalted name 
 
And is the r- ential spirit of Teutonic "K uItur" quite 
The :;am(' .tS Christianity and one \\ith Sittlichkeit ;> 
And, if so, must we then expect that Xature'" course \\ill tend 
To .. Deutschland iiber ,\Ile" " a..; the Cni\ ersal End 
 
.\thenæum Club. E. A. J. 
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Land & Water 


March 14, 1918 


Russia and Japan: By Robert Wilton 


B y the collapse of Russia and th
 con
eql
eI!t 
advance of Austro-German forces mto L krauua 
and .:\<Iuscovy, WI are brought face to face Vlith a 
new set of 
var prohlems which may be summed 
up in the words: enem
' absorption of Eastern 
Europe and a large part of Asia The immediate eff
ct 
upon the \Vestern Allie
 is apparent. Germany obtal.ns 
.UTI:.. ; to food and raw materials. The people and the armle<. 
of the Central Powers will he fed and their industries invigor- 
.Ltpd. The mere prospect of cecuring such advantages, 
hacked up h\' the rapid SUu:('sse
 of the invaders, is sufficient 
to 
tiffen the "Teutonic nations, Thev know that the 
Russian and Asiatic markets 'an compensate them 
liherally enough for their lo!'" of trade in the West. . , 
That is not all. Germany's plans of conquest-pohtIcal, 
<::Lonomic, and territOlial-forbode a stilI greater menace to 
the Western Allie" in the future The invasion of :\Iuscovy 
j.., hut the first step. Germanv's ultimate goal will not be 
attained till she has reached the short:s of the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans. Japan long ago foresaw the danger. She 
feel..; it now more c1earlv than VIe do., The reason is simple 
enough Th German! 'peril affects her more immediately 
and directh'. Xo "ooner had German troop:. begun their 
march on Petrograd than a note of alarm and warning was 
"ounded bv the Japane e Press, and in response-almost 
under pre
sure of this movement-Viscount ;\Iotono, the 
Foreign Minister, hdd to give assurances in Parliament that 
c\ Russian :;urrender to Germany \\ould be met with pn:- 
,1Iltionary measure" In Japan. 
His anñouncement lèt loose a flood of sen:.ational runlOur 
and conjecture. Re<;tricting m"seIf to legitimate surmises 
and to facts that are realh' helpful to Allied public 
opinion, I shall attempt m this article to e'\.plain the causes 
and consequences of the new Eastern situation. . 


I. 
1'0 initiated observers it \\as clear months ago that the 
I<e\olution was being exploited by Germany in defiance of 
the interests and wishe-; of the great majority of the Russian 
people; it was less obvious that the sober 
leI?en
 among 
the Russians was waiting lor some palpable mdlcahon from 
the .\IIies of theh intention to support law and order in the 
only manner that could create any impression, namely, by 
armed intervention. This contingency arose when the 
Bolsheviks deliberatelv brought about the collapse of the 
Rus"ian offensive in Galicia (July, 1917); it became pressing 
when Kerensky betrayed Kornilov to the Bolsheviks, and 
thereby ruined all hopes of restoring discipline in the Russian 
armies; it assumed a tragic form in November with the 
usurpation of power by Lenin. rhe leading Bolsheviks pro- 
ceeded at once to initiate separate negotiations with the 
Germans. I t was still not too late. The Bolsheviks had 
not yet been able to undermine and destroy every moral 
and material resource: Russia could still have rallied herself 
if the Allies had shown a strong hand; Lenin and his crew 
\\ ere still susceptible to pressure from the outside . 
\\'hy did the Allied governments fail to take achon? 
rhe causes of their inactivity must be sought not in the 
Russian situation, but rather in their respective domestic 
l"arec;- -in the whole combination of circumstances that still 
deprive us of unity on what I may call the diplomatic fro
t. 
On returning from Ru)sia, la<;t autumn, I wrote a sene:. 
01 al tides in The Times, exposing the anh-national character 
of the Revolutionary movement, and privately called atten- 
tion to the necc'isity of immediate intervention, but waited 
in vain for some indication of Allied action. Having every 
I c..J.son to foresee the complete collapse of Russia unless prompt 
mea<;ures were taken, I decided to place my views in writing, 
,md at the end of November (after Lenin's usurpation) I 
rire\\' up a memorandum, from which I cite the following 
If the Allied Governments are disposed to regard Russia as a 
'" negligible quantity" for the rest of the war, they must, be 
prepared (a) to Vlaive an equitable solution of the Polish, Serbian, 
and Rumanian questions; (b) to consider the eventuality of a 
weakened Rus
ia being drawn into the service of the enemy; 
and (c) to C'mcIude peace without Russia. . 
There is no re onable ground to expect any improvement in 
the situation, but rather, on the contrary, a d
velopment of the 
process of disintegration that has been going on 
incf' the outbreak 
of the revolution 
The failure of General Korrulo
'" plans hd deprived the 
country of it
 on. .md only hope of revi,'al by its own unaided 
efforts, . 
We are faced by the po

ibihty of a German landing not only 
in Esthoma. but al
o in Fmland, which "ill entail the 
e'
rancc 


of our shortest communications and a threat to the 'Iurman 
and Archangel lines. 
The reaction induced by revolutionary exc ses has become 
so widespread that the appearance of a strong government, able 
to impose its will, would be hailed by all except the Extremist 
minority. Without impetus from the outside efforts in this 
direction will be unavailing, and we may have to wait years 
before anarchy in Russia is brought to an end. 
Allied interventJon (the landi,tlg of contingents in the North and 
of trooþs in the East) is necessary in the interests of Russia and 
of the Allies. It is needed urgently. Its effects wOl/,ld be beneficent 
and immediate. 
However, nothing "ame of m\' ettorts, It was argued that 
the Bolsheviks were alread
' too strong; that .. we must 
give them a chancL". they might not, after all, conclude 
a separate peact'; whereas any act of interventim1 on 
our part might "throw them into the anns of Germany." 
The wily Bronstein-Trotsky to?k advantage of our supine- 
ness to play the tragi-comedy of defiancf' to the Germans at 
Brest-Litovsk, while beJlÍnd this 
creen, successfully bluffing 
Allied opinion and deriving encouragement from our 
Pacifist Press, his associates proceeded to break down anti- 
Bolshe\'ik resistance in Russia. Their efforts were directed 
more particularly against the Cossacks, against the volunteer 
anny raised by Alexeiev and Kornilov in the South-East, 
and against the Ukrainian Rada. By insidious propaganda, 
by bribery and promis's of land, and finally by open forci 
-using for this purpose regular" drawn from the front, 
which was thus practicall}- opened to the Germans, and 
hired mercenarie" known a'i Red Guards-they were ..10\\ Iy 
but surely attaining their object. Bereft 'of transport, 
munitions, and monev, which had fallen bv foul mean<; into 
Bolshevik hands, tht' Cossack
 and their supporters waited 
for Allied help. We shall know some day through what a 
tragedy of watdung and waiting Kaledin lived till he finall
 
shot himself, what trials Alexelev and Kornilov endured 
before their hosts withered, what heart-searching qualms 
shook the Ukrainian delegates, faced by the alternatiw uf 
accepting an ignominious peace or <;eeing thl'ir land com- 
pletely ruined by Bolshevism. 
\Vhile this appalling consummation of Russia'!, ruin VI as 
being relentlessly enacted, the antics of the artful Trotsky 
were being followed with wrapt attention by the uninitiated 
and eliciting unbounded admiration from blind and envious 
leaders of democracy in Allied lands, rhe Allied govern- 
ments and peoples appeared to be oblivious of the fact that 
the Bolsheviks were helping only themselves and Germany. 
The Brest-Litovsk performance achieved its purpose: it 
effectually stayed the hand of the Allied government.;. 
Trotsky was, however, so infatuated with his own apparent 
success that he began to belie\'e in the universal victory of 
Bolshevism, and carried the Brest-Lito"sk farce beyond 
prescribed limits. For this vain. deI
sion sympathisers 
in other countries were largely responsible. But Gennan 
diplomacy had to show some docum
ntary results f
om its 
laborious and costly arrangements wIth the Bolshevik con- 
spirators, and faule de miewr concluded a pact \\ ith the 
Ukrainians. 
Baron von Kühlmann had I''\.pected to bring the gift of 
all Russia to the Reichstag in the form of a treaty signed by 
Lenin and Trotsky. Diplomacv had had it'i innings without 
achieving all its purposes. The" mailed fist" thereupon 
went in to settle matters in an e:o..peditious manner. Aero- 
planes headed the march of the mvaders, throwing adequate 
proclamations, and reserving their bombs for Petrogra
 as 
an additional argument in favour of a separ
te peace 
Ight 
reconnoitring partie" captured strategic pomts and raIlway 
junctions. The Bolshevik
 at the fr
mt had sold ca
a.lry 
and artillerv horse:. maclune guns, nfl6", and ammumtlOn 
to the Genñan in exchange for money and goods "made in 
Gemldnv." I All the guns fell into the hands of the enemy 
because - the\' could not be moved. Besides the 'io-called 
.. armies" uñder .. Comrade" Krylenko had no officers and 
no stomach for fighting. They were the remains of an 
armed force that quickly melted away. And even when 
he 
Bolshevik delegates finally signed the tre
ty of I?eace wIth 
closed eyes, the Germans continued their flankmg move- 
mmts in Finland and Ukrainia. 


II. 
\Vhat wen the intcmational aspects of the Russian 
tragedy. Two months before the G
rman invasion, 
 
vrotc, 
but did not publish -so that the Allied go;,ernments "hould 
have full freedom to consider the questIon-a statement 


\ 
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wInch may no\\ be usefully p
oduced. I omit. certain 
important passages of a confidentIal character. This state- 
ment, dated December 27, 1917, deals \\ith the very essence 
of the problem that concerns us at present. 


The Russian Markets 


The chief asset in GNmanv's future' is the Rus.;ian market. 
Tu ...",sure her economic control O\"er Russia, Gennany began 
the .. preventive" war of 1914. She decided upon that 
,'ourse as soon as Russia, by concluding an agreement with 
Great Britain in 1907 and preparing a serie'" of military 
programmes, had signified her intention to become free froin 
German domination. The grand programme of Ru
sian 
armaments was begun in 1912, and was to ha\.e been com- 
pleted in 1918. Therein lies the main reason for Gennany's 
pr...cipitating the struggle in 1914. Witlwllt thj Russian 
market, Germany:cannot hope to carryon her industrial de 'elop- 
ment, and must sl
t!er the consequences of her past growth 
, -a tremendous economic crisis and a ..;holesale 
xndus of her 
population. From Russia, German} derived cheap food- 
,;tuffs and raw material; to Rus::-ia, Germany ",upplied the 
prnducts of her industries. The Russian export market was 
largely monopolised by German fimlS. Gennan exports 
-;imilarly monopolised manv branche<: of Russia's foreign 
trade. During the year prnding the Jar thc
 increased b) 
a ure equal to the total of British j ..ports to Russia. Germany 
\....,S fast becoming predominant in imports of agricultural 
implements and machinery, in motor .:ar
, and all kinds of 
marhinery and mechanical applianc p ". :\Ioreover" Germall- 
u\\lled chemical and electrical works in, Russia'monopoli"ed 
the home production. The possibili#es of the Russian market 
are so enormous that Germany can afford to los her other 
mercantile connections if she secure. control of it. The 
""nomic trend of the 'peace" negotiations at Br
st- 
/ itovsk shows dearly enough what are Germany'- aims. 
'Germany's domination in the Russian market affords 
ot only an invaluable d.::>set in itself; it enables her to reach 
'he markets of Asia acro"s the borders of Persia, Afghanistan, 
and '4Mongolia. She will thlls be able to discount British 
r CltpatimL of the Bagdad rozlte, and compete with {he United 
....tates and Japan in Siberia and the Far East, \merican 
interests in Siberia are very ,'onsiderable. Siberian imports 
of \merican agricultural machinery increased enormously 
\\ ith the development of roloni<:ation, which had on Iv begun 
tu dssume notable proportions just before the war-Siberian 
gold-mining', lumber indu-;trib, and fisheries are still in their 
infancy. They offer huge fields for American, Japanp.;p and 
.o\u,tralian enterprise, 
Siberia and JI anchuria are the greatest untapped ,..heat 
þrudl4CÙlg countries in the world, with natural outlets to the 
Black Sea and the Pacific. Germany aims at controlling the 
first, if not the second, of these food markets. Thousands 
of German prisoners of \\ ar and interned subjects of the 
Fatherland have been studying the language and the customs 
of 
iberia with a view to future business there. 
, If the Bolshevik intrigue engineered by her does not enable 
Germany to capture Russia by 'peaceful' means, size will 
do so by for.ce. Size is already concentrating her armies on 
the south-western front in readiness for an advance on 
. Odc",sa and Kieff next :\Iarch or April, when climatic condi- 
tion
 are favourable. Bv this course she will come into 
po.;.." -sion of the rich whëat and best sugar regions of Little 
Ru
..,ia, gain a pennanent foothold on the Black Sea coast, 
.and be in a position to strike at the Donetz steel and iron 
region. As SOOn as Germany takes the Don reginn she zuill 

ontrol the fuel and the food supPly of European Russia, and 
ha,'
 the cOltntry at her mercy. 
'The Little Rus
ians (Uk1ainians) and tht' (' u-",acks 
appreciate this danger, and have revolted against the pro- 
G\.."rman Bolsheviks in Petrograd. They are natural allies 
of the Siberians, who also realise the 
onsequencl5 of the 
Bnl-;hevist 'negotiatiol}s' \Üth Germany. .-\.1l tll''>
c kindred 

llments arc going tû fight to thL la",t ga<;p against Gennan 
ah .rption. But 'l..ithom aid from the ,-lilies the," may fail. 
Th.x have to combat the ignorant Ru,.,sian pea_ant__ in their 
'WI. midst, for million" of landle
'; parasitb hav
 ""armed 
t I the land-grabbin
 appeal of the Bolshevi",m "'ocial 
Democracy) and of 'Iaximalism (Socialist Revolution). 
It ? 'auld be the (freate
t and lIWSt fatal mistake to cfJnsider 
Uw.ia as having ceas d tv be a factor in the i 'ar, She \\a 
tllP main factor in the German plan of a pre' entivp' war 
at the very outset of hostilities. and she has not cLa<:ed to 
bl 'factor bec.ause of her military collapsl:'. If anything, 
he .' 
 more important to us nOt.! that there 'IS real danger of her 
fallln.t! into German hands, for it is ob\"ious that onCe in 
po sion of the South of Russia-the granary a" well a.; 
the mineral storehouse of the country-the Germans \\ould 


be able to prolong their struggle with the Allies a/most 
indefinitely. .. 
Further, I pointed out the necessity of organising propa- 
ganda: .. The people of Russia must know our motives fullv 
and exactly. The truth abput the Bolshevist intrigue with 
Germany must be set forth. We should offer to help the 
Russians pre<:ervp their freedom and independenc, .. 


III. 
But no effectual action was taken. Our diplomatic 
front wa<: still in abevance each Allv continuing to deal 
with this vital matter not on its intrinsIc merits or on avail- 
able information from reliable 
'.)Urces, but arrordin", to 
prejudices or tendencies duminating their own domestic polity 
It is to the credit of Japan that she has shown us a way out 
f)f the impassl. "'hen the Government at Tokio proceeded 
to sound the other Allied government.. a:> to their re<;pecti\'1 
viev.s ffil the Ru--sian situation, the first serious step \\a-- 
taken towards sa....ing Russia and to\\ards the establishment 
of a real unity of the Allied diplomatic front. 
It is fairly obvious, in the light of undisputable fdCb 
adduced in the statement cited above, that German prp- 
dominance in Russia is tantamount to a German victor
 
That Germanv will exert everv effort to SeCUre her grasp on 
Russia is als;J bevond questi<">n. Her lart::' st pre-war cu"-- 
tomers -the British Empire, the Cnited States, and Franc. 
will certainly consider their own interests in trade and in 
the supph" of raw material. Germanv knows that she ha.;; 
little to exp d from them. Germany mllst Jza-'e Russia, 
otherwise she I annot afford to continue the war. 
During a conference held early in January, General Foch, 
turning to the J apam reprbentative, asked, à brûle poltr- 
þoint, \\hat was to prevent them from immediately landing 
substantial force (I withhold figures) at -? T\\ 0 
month:> earlier, General .\Iexeie\' had warned his countrymeu 
th.lt Japan would tak_ this step if re\olutionary ana!th, 
I ontinued to prevail in Russia. The:>e military gem US! 
\\ere more clear-sighted and outspoken than the majorit
 
of diplomatists. and politicians, The que__tion put bv tht:- 
French Generalissimo did not for this reason obtain a full 
and immediate answer. 
There were, it is true, ertain obviou,; difficultie5 Th. 
people of Siberia, like most of the Europeans settled in th.
 
East, were suspicious of Japan. Before he became Had]l 
Wilhelm, .. Protector of hlam," the chameleon Kai"er of 
Pot "dam had magnified the bogey known as the Yellow 
Peril. He had incited Russia against Japan. To his craft
 
Lounsels the haples:, Tsar fell a ready victim, th
 rott
n 
government then prevailing in Russia, bereft of orgamc 
Lonnection \\ ith the people. drifted into the <;I'nsele"" \\ar 
\\ith Japan. Since then the spectre of Japanese" aggression" 
had obsessed the minds of Siberians particularh. those 
living east of Baikal. 
.\ glance at a map will emphasise the dominant fact in the 
Trans-Baikal situation: that this region is dependent 
for its trade outlet upon the Pacific littoral. I have a/so 
made allusion to the economic interests of Japan, the Umted 
State's, Australia- and I mav add to this list also Canada- 
in the Ea"t Siberian markèt. Japan's interests tar e\.ceed 
those of anv other country. The fishery rights <:ecured to 
her bv the Treaty of Portsmouth on the East Siherian coast, 
coupled with the reversion of Russia's treat) rights in 
:\fanchuria, place her indisputably in the front rank. This 
position carried with it bounden duties as 
vell as. undoubt
d 
privileges. She cOlÙd not stand by mdefimtelv while 
Bolshevism proreeded \\ ith its work of disruptiun and 
anarch\'. Her fir"t duty was of cour
e, to protect her o\\n 
intere"is; but in doing 50 she was hound to an the 
Siberians from their internal or e'\:ternal fOt -from the 
inroad" of Bolshevism and the invasion of Germany. 
_\ccording to accounts recei\.ed from \Vashington, 
ome 
hesitancy has been displaved there in <,'Sreeing to e:ingle- 
handed action by Japan. 'We must a ,ume that there is a 
certain me...sure of truth in the",e .b"ertions. The\' tally 
with other facte:, notabh' the persistent tendenc\' di,.;played 
bv Americ.m represt:ntati\ e in Rus",ia to deal gentlv \\ith 
the Bolsheviks. This Ìf'ndency ma\' be a-;cribed to dome__tic 
causr,.... The .\merican mentalit\. has be orne accustomed 
to machine politic5 and rough political methods They have 
done no very great harm .lmid-;t a \\pll-pducated, pahiutic, 
and ener
etic and indi\ idualistic nation ,at lea ;t, not in 
time" of peace. The methods of the Bolsheviks, n .emblint> 
in many respects the methods of Tammany Hall, were treated 
with habitual American tolerance as "part of the political 
game." Lenin, like" Bm ;" Croker, had simpl) .. got there" 
-so much the worse fur the "other fellow," who \\dS "no 
account," could not" deliver the O"oods." Trotskj Ind Ii\ ed 
in 
 ew York, and sho\\ ed his appreciation of the Ie un:- he 
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had learned in the \VI 
tern Metropolis by remitting sub- 
stantial sums to payoff numerous debts as soon as he had 
ohtained a share of the Tammanv-Bolshevik spoils But 
\merican tolerance dOl 
 not imph' approval. In prp-war 
days, home politics in the Cnited States were marked by 
p. riodical o\'erthro\\!, of the "machine," whenever citizens 
fonnd .. Boss" rule too onerous. The natural remed,' for 
Bolshevism, according to the 
-\merican idea, lay with the 
Rus<;ians themselves. Perhaps I ha\'e stated the position 
crudeh', but, I belie\',. not unfairh'. The separate peace 
now sIgned by Lenin, coupled with the German invasion, 
djspels all these fanciful presentments of Bolshevism, There 
"annot be the slightest doubt that American opinion \\ill 
in tllt' end whole-heartedly support Japan. 
IY. 
In paying a fine tributé some time ago to the essential 
..h.lracter of British rule, General Smuts drew attention to 
d fact that escapes the understanding of visionaries and 
demagogues---the British Empire has laid the foundations 
of a new world-edifice, the Brotherhood of Nations. It has 
gi\CI1 substance and reality to the noblest ideal of humanity 
Our alliance with Japan was a natural and consistent 
e"\.pression of British tendencies. We were the first White 
ï.reat Power to conclude a living national union with a 
Yellow Power. We did so for what may be regarded 
b,' superficial critics as selfish motives, to safeguard our 
interests in Asia; in realit\', because VIe instinctivelv felt 
that Japan was animated by ã spirit of progress and enlighten- 
nwnt that made her our natural ally in the East. 
Haw our hopes been disappointed? I do not think that 
tllP rashest and most inveterate opponent of the 
\nglo- 
Japanese alliance can aspire to produce the slightest tittle 
of ('vidence in support of a negative answer. In her rela- 
tions with Russia, leading up to an agreement, concluded 
1)\' \Ïscount 1\lotono while he was Ambassador in Pet rograd , 
.Japan pursued a wise policy, strictly in accordance with 'her 
obligations towards us. We have not a single reproach to 
hl-ing against Japan in connection with her policy in Asia or 
elsewhere. Yet the internal situation in" China has fre- 
quently given her much provocation, ï.ermany's" peaceful 
pPIH.'tration" of the Celestial Empire in pre-war days threat- 
pned to bring about a state of affairs resembling Turkey. 
Japan was affected to a much . greater degree than were 
other POVlCrs ; but, in loyalty to us, she steadfastly refrained 
from precipitating a conflict. 
Since the outbreak of the \\ar, japan has loyally fulfilled 
her obligations to us. \Ïscount }Iotono took the initiative 
in prompting Russia to avail herself of Japan's aid in the 
!-upply of munitions. Japan's military activity was re- 
"tricted to the Far East, and although this restriction was 
gdlIing to the national amour propre which interpreted it as 
.111 c\'Idenæ of mistrust, the Japanese bore the slight 
\\ithout repining, and when later they were invited to extend 
the :õphere of their na,'al activities, they cheerfully complied. 
Coming to more recent times, when the Bolsheviks assumed 
control in Harbin and the Russian General Khorvat im'ited 
Chinese aid to quell the revolutionaries, Japan refrained 
from taking action, being desirous only of considering the 
\\i<;he>; of her Allies, although her interests at Harbin far 
(''\cpeded those of any other Allied Power. 

till later, after it' had become apparent that enormous 
qu.mtities of munitions and "upplies collected at Vladivostok 
-largely from Japan-\\ere at the mere\' of Bolshevik- 
Gt'nnan agents, she still withheld her hand: in spite of the 
fact that other interested POWCIS showed a disinclination to 
ta4e action. And only when public opinion at home began 
to be disturbed by this loval quiesLence the Japanese Govern- 
ment took the initiatiw. But before doing so, the .\llies 
\\PI e .approached and their view!' Lonsulted. 1 think Japan 
has dlsplaved remarkable reticence in the face of the strongest 
proYQcation, and has sho\\n Cause for every confidence on 
the part of the Allied gO\'emments and peoplh. 
\' 
l.t w,:>uld b
 premature dnd quill uUbide the scope of 
.\Ihed JournalIsm at the present moment tû discuss the 
detail... ?f th.e me.asures that japan may be called upon to 
tah. Ccrtam tlungs are, howf'ver, "elf-evident, and do not 
constitute a secret. In the first place .'\llied munitions and 
",
ore
 at Vladi,'ostok must be sayed; in the "econd place, 

Ih.eI
3; must be cle::red of enem) subjel ts and within this 
dchmtIon WI' must mcludt the Bolshe\'iks, sincE"' they have 
signed a traitorous pea rp with German\'. 
The military aspects of the task tha't now confront
 Japan 
d.H' obvious. The Siberian raih\ay and the Amur waterway 
ha\ e been captured by the Bolsheviks with the aid of 
lilJerated convicts and enemy prisoner.. 01 war. The line of 


advance is thus indicated by the nature of things. [he 
.
mur will be cleare
 eit
er by flotilla" ascending that mighty 
rIver as soon as navIgatIon opens or by a flanking movement 
of troops The main objectives are Irkutsk-to cut off the 
Amur basin, an<,l Omsk-to secure a base for advancing on 
Tiumen and Cheliabinsk, which respectively command the 
railways to 1\Ioscow and Petrograd. From a strictly military 
point of view, the clearing up of Siberia from the Pacific to 
the Urals is almost entirely a matter of railway transport. 
Sufficiency of rolling stock, repairs of bridges that may be 
destroyed-these will be factors upon which the progress of 
the japanese must depend. There can be no question of 
armed resistance on the part of the Bolsheviks. 
Nor is it likely that the Cossack armies distributed' 
throughout Siberia will combine with the followers of Lenin. 
If such a contingency should arise, it will be due entirely to' 
their ignorance of Allied aims; in other words, to the deficI- 
encies of our propaganda. The interests of the Cossacks are 
even more conservative than those of the Siberian settlers 
to whom they bear in point of numbers a relation approxi
 
mately of one to ten. The total population of Siberia is 
under 7,000,000, that of the Cossacks over half a million. 
That Bolshevism is utterly alien to the spirit of the 
Siberians will be seen from the following facts. Reserve 
troops brought hither from Russia during the war and 
garrisoned in the large cities have enabled alien agitators 
-many of whom had been expelled from the United States 
for revolutionary propaganda-to dispose of armed brute 
force to back up their nefarious designs. In this foul work 
they have been helped by large numbers of convicts and 
Germans-all liberated during the Revolution, The 
Siberians were not only opposed to Bolshevism: they formed 
volunteer battalions and went to fight the Germans during 
the offensive of July, 1917, 
And now let me explain why Bolshevism is a vain word to 
the Siberians. Lenin and his crew have been able to 
demoralise the Russian reserve troops and the landless 
peasants by promises of peace and land. In European 
Rus<;ia this meant depriving landowners of their propertI. 
In Siberia there are no landowners, strictly speaking, except 
the Cossåcks. All settlers have received allotments on 
tenure from the State. The State owns practically'all the 
land in Siberia. Every man who i
 willing to work can 
become a prosperous farmer. There is room for a hundrE"'d 
million and to spare. 
The Siberians themseh'es are a more developed and go-a- 
head people than their Russian kinsmen. They are the 
product of a long' continued process of national selection. 
Only the hardie<;t and most enterprising Russians emigrated, 
Moreover, the political exiles to Siberia were also the most 
independent and resolute men in Russia. The Siberian 
farmers have formed dairy and other co-operatives. Tht>, 
were no fit subjects for Bolshevik propaganda or experiment-< 
It <;hould not be difficult to make them under<;tand wll\ 
Japan has been compelled to come to their aid. The) 
know that Japan is our ally, and that the British market 
has been and must, after the war, remain their best customer. 
It is equally essential that they should know of American 
sympathy with Japan's movements. They, use a v
<:t 
quantitv of American-and Canadian-agricultural machin- 
ery, without which they cannot develop their farms. 
What will be the ultimate consequences of Japan's inter- 
vention? The answer to this question im'olves a large field 
of study, that can be briefly touched upon here. The whole 
future of Asiatic politics has been affected by this 
war. Germany's plans of instigating an Islamic movement 
against us in the Caucasus, Turkestan, Persia, Afghanistan, 
and India are too well known. Japan's influence among 
the Asiatic nations had been growing steadily, and is likely 
to be enhanced b\' impending event
. It is well for us that 
it shpuld be so. Xo better answer could be found to the 
Protean aspects of Potsdam, intrigue among Moslem races 
than the presence among us of an Asiatic Great Power with 
aims and interests in direct conflict with those of Germany 
And perhaps it may be permissible to venture the predicti,;n 
that Japan's intervention in Siberia ma\' ultimately bring 
the }Iikado's legions face to face \\Îth those of the Kaiser. 
I think the Japanese will be glad to meet their foe face tl 
face, and there can be no doubt that they will give an excellent 
account of themselves. But in the maturing of these futun 
events Jap.tn will help us to bring Russia bdck to her norm.tl 
",<:'!f- to the Lomih' of nations 
.-\" for Japan's reward, is it nece""<;ary ur seemly to discu",. 
the question? Do we ask Qurselves Vlhat we are going to 
make out of the war? The future Peace Conference \ViII 
decide. :\Ieanwhile, let us trust japan as \\e tru<;t ourselves 
-as a full-fledged member of the community of nations 
now fig-hting for freedom, justice, and hUlTIdnih . 
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Jerusalell1 and Danlascus: By Myra K. Hughes, A.R.E. 


Es Sinânêyeh, Damascu
 
By :\Iyra K, Hughes, <\.R.E 


C -\K there be t\\O namt'
 that cunjure up to one'" 
Imagination more scenes connected with religion, 
romanc. and history than J erusalc.TI and 
Damascus? Jerusalem, the ,
apital of Palestine 
long before Joshua entered Jericho is only 133 
mIles in a straight line from Damascus, the capita! of Syria. 
whose origin is lost in the mist" of a1Ítiquitv. Broadh'speak- 
ing, these two stand for two leading factors in life-religion 
"lnd commerce. 

o great advantage of position-geographical or strat(6ical 
-in troublous time
 ga\"e Jerusalem her long reign: ,;he, 
"beautiful for situation, the jo:,: of the ",hole earth," \\as 
first known as the City of Salem or Peace. "Pray for the 
peace of Jerusalem; the.' shall prosper that love thee," 
came from the warring David, who brought her into far 
more strife than when "he was a Jebusite city. One of his 
alanv wars took him to Damascus, which \\ f' read he sub- 
dued and which paid 
tithes to him for some 
time. It was in King 
Solomon's reign that she 
was at the height of her 
prosperity, and her tempII' 
was the glory of the whole 
.vorld. But trouble was 
brought on Jerusalem and 
Damascus by their various 
treaties with strong allies. 
Egyptians, Philistines, 
Israelites, 
Joabites, 
Syrians, Assyrians, 
Greeks, Romans, Per- 
sians, Franks, Normans. 
Turks-all in turn have 
fought against and around 
these great cities. 
Owing to the numerous 
Jews from Jerusalem liv- 
ing in Damascus, Christ- 
ianity first began to 
spread to that city, and 
here one turns for the. 
scene of the Conversion of 
-St. Paul. That zealous 
Jew, .. a Roman citizen," 
hoped to ke('p Damascus 
out of Christian influence. 
Yet in after days his was 
the great influence which 
helped to make the city a 
Christian one, until she 
fell in 634 into the hand,. 
of the Mohammedans. 
They swept on, under 
Caliph Omar, to Jerusa- 
lem, which fell in 637. 
Now, alas, for the pic, 
turesque, an irregular 
itraggling suburb has 
grown out of Jerusalem, west and north-west chiefly, com- 
posed of hotels, hospices, hospitals, etc., and colonies of 
Jews, Quakers, Russians, French, English, and others have 
established themselves there. ::\0 city in the world is so 
well provided with hospitals. Every nation or sect of any 
importance thinks that it must be represent('d bv church, 
-school. or hospital! Anyone who has travelled in Palestine 
ånd Syria realises the need of .. eye service"; therefore one 
Qf the best known is the British Ophthalmic Hospital. 
founded bv the Order of St. John of Jerusalem. This Order, 
Qf which, in conjunction with the Red Cross Society, we 
hear so much at the present day, wa,s founded in the eleventh 
century for the protection of the pilgrims to the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre-illustrated on page 2. This church 
was originally built by Constantine, and the Chapèl of St. 
Helena-which is under the same roof-by his English 
mother, and both w('re consecrated in A.D, 336. 
Close by the Jaffa Gate lies the Pool of Hezekiah, which 
111 summer has very little wat('r in it, and what is there is 
very dirty. The people in the surrounding houses throw 
their rubbish into it. I saw every variety of debris, from 
orange peel to a dead cat, lying on its surfat:e, while the frog5 

roaked around The proprietor of one of these hous
 
.
ourteously allowed me to step fiver the railing on to the 
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rouf to mdk, l "ketch \\hen I 
aw a trdp-door under an 
ov
rhangin \\lndow open, and a big can wa
 100
cred by a 
long rope into thio:; unclean \\ater below-filled, and puÎled 
up again. This ú'"Turred 
e\'eral times, ,,0 at last I ao:;ked 
what could "uch water be \\anted for. and was told <I." if it 
Wert th
 most n"ltural thing. "Dat is for de bath" I 
The chief contra"t between Jeru-.alem and Damao.;clls lies 
in their positions, Jf'rusalem being a\\av from am great 
cara\ an route, Damascus b('ing at the centre of three -one 
through Galilet to the Le\ ant, c,n to Gaza, the dour of 
Asia, the outpost vf Africd -then on to Egypt; anuther to 
Bagdad: and the third to 'Jeera. The last starts from the 
So
th Gate, kpo\\ n a the" Gate of God," hecau- the 
pilgriIf1ages to 'recC1. leav(' from it. Thuo:;, from being in a 
centre of great route", the oldest city in the world gained 
her c }mmercial prosperity in spite of having been at least 
t\\eh'p time!' pillag;ed and hurned. Think of her standing 
on the banks of 
bana 
-f,OOO \ ears ago \\hen 
\braham crossed the 
desert of Hauran Yet she 
i" not old-fashioned. Did 
not Damascus hdve elec- 
tric light and trams before 
anv other biblical city? 
.-\nd now her Mohamme- 
dan women have joined a 
lea(>'11E" in favour of un- 
wiling To show their 
perverted idea of decorum, 
I relate the following in- 
cident. One day, as I sat 
..;ketching on a little bridge 
over the Abana, bet\\een 
two rows of houses, a 
servant girl, in her cotton 
costume of baggy panta- 
loons and loose O\'er-all 
tunic do\\n to the knees, 
came to draw some water. 
Sh( looked up at me 
smllinglv, but when a man 
appeared behind me, her 
one idea was to hid(' her 
face from him. Wit'rlUut 
a thought, she pulled her 
tunic right over her head 
unconcerned that it ex" 
posed all her back! 
The swiftly flowing 
.-\hana, which unites with 
th(' Pharpar below Ddmas- 
cus. is taken through the 
city by channels and pipe!; 
tú every part, so that 
f'very mosque, house, and 
court has its fountain. In 
the houses of the rich the 
fountain is in the ccntre 
of a court, planted with orange, apricot, and mvrtle trees 
and the court, with its comfortable divans, is both refreshing 
and beautiful. Damascus is in a desert plain, surruunded 
bv hIgh hills, and in the middle of an oval of green is the 
pale golden city, with its hundreds of minarets, domes, and 
huge bazaars. This green ring is not a close forest, but 
cultivated plantations, orchards, parh.s, gardens, and corn- 
fields. The long bazaar, leading from the citadel, ends at 
the mosque Es Sinânêyeh. illustrated here, whose dome i5- 
covered with blue and green and white glazed tiles. 
The House of Rimmon stood on the site of the Great 
rosqüe 
Omayyades, and later Constantine erected on the same site 
a Christian Church dedicated to St. John the Baptist When 
Damascus fell into the hands of the Mohammedans the 
church was, divided bet\\een the Christians and 
Iohamme" 
dans. Seventy years later every Christian trace was oblit- 
ented, and they dosed the door the Christians used and 
put up buildings in front of it. A few years ago this mosque 
was burnt to the ground, but the old door escaped. 
o one 
was more surprised than the .Mohammedan himself to read 
over its portal. 'Th) kinFdom, 0 Christ, is the kingdom of 
all a({b and Thy dominion endureth throughout all genera- 
tion" .. :\Iany felt "uperstitiously afraid of tampering with 
the old door so there the ino:;cription still remains. . 
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Life and Letters fj; J C. S
iæ 


The Stage Irishman 
W E cannot definitely deny tint every good book 
in the end comes into its 0\\ n, and there are 
cases (that of Herrick is cfie) in which the 
process has taken a centuI\'. \Vhat happen" 
"in the end" \\e cannot!' lV, as the universe 
has not yet been wound up. But at thi's moment of time 
there are certainly a good many entertaining works which 
have been in e},.istence anything from ten to a hundred and 
fifty years which have never reached the large audiences for 
wlllch they are perfectly adapted or which ha\'e accidentally 
and unjustly slipped out of notice. Fate is sometimes unkind 
even to works of fiction; as, for instance, The IT' aZZel oj 
Kai-Lllng, about which I recently wrote here. But injusticp 
is far more frequently done to books of memoirs and bio- 
graphy. Any such book, if in the Ie. :;t candid, is readable : 
but there are scores of really exceptional ones which almost 
anybody would enjoy, but scarcely anybody reads. Among 
them one may mention the staggering autobiography of 
James Lackington, the first bookseller to deal on a largt-' 
scale in "remainders"; the Ad'l'enmres oj a Y Olmger Son, 
by Shelley's friend Trelawney-an extraordinary record of 
adventure, accessible in Bohn's Shilling Library; Burdy's 
LiJe oj Skelhn, which is as good as a fragment of Boswell ; 
and Barring/on's l\/emoirs, now reprinted in every Irishman'<; 
Library (Fisher Unwin, 3s. net). 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


The "recollections" of Sir Jonah Barrington are suffi- 
ciently "established" to obtain a place in any Irish literary 
history; but how many Englishmen have read them? 
There was a time, perhaps, when one would have hesitated 
to recommend them to Englishmen. That was the time 
when the ordinary Englishman saw Ireland entirely through 
the eyes of Lever and Lover. The island appeared to be 
entirely populated by reckless hUllting squires wi
h a pas
ion 
for whisky and broiled bones, and devoted servants with 
long uppèr lips and an unlimited capacity for saying 
"Bejabers, Begorrah, Bedad," and constructing bulls. A 
British farce was incomplete without an utterly incapable 
and incorrigible Irishman, with towsled red hair; and the 
Irish stranger in England was expected to live the part. 
It was scarcely unnatural that the intelligent Irishman 
should revolt against this conception, and (as Canon Hannay 
points out in his introduction to the n
w edition) there have 
been several schools of protest. \Ve have had generations 
of grim young revolutionists "laming" England through the 
medium of politics. We have had ;\Ir. Bernard Shé{\v sug- 
gesting that the Irish are a serious and a humourless race, 
and contrasting the taciturn solid realistic Irishman Welling- 
ton with the sentimental and fennnine Englishman :Kelson, 
these two being, with as much solemnity as }Ir. Shaw can 
command, placed before us as charactèristic types of the 
two races, Finally, we have had the neo-Celts who, in Canon 
Hannay's words, "saw us; and half persuaded cultured 
England to see us, as a long procession of fate-driven 
peasants with sorrowful eyes, behind whose shadowy figures 
hover vast, malignant powers, spirits of cloudy poetry, and 
tragical romance." This atmosphere has so dominated 
Irish literature in our time, that Irish literary officialdom 
has almost entirely neglected the stories of Somerville and 
Ross. They ha\'e been resented rather as heirs of the Lover 
and Lever tradition. But there was a foundation for Lover; 
and Lever was scarcely a caricature at all. He did not 
represent all Ireland, any more than that admirable realist 
Mr. \V. W. Jacobs (not to mention the Pickwick Paþers) 
represents all England; and times change. But he was as 
true to the facts of his day, and to Jonah Barrington, 
as Thackeray and Trollope were to the facts of their day 
and the Victorian diarists. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


There is no risk, at thlS date, of anybody supposing that 
}fr. W. B. Yeats, or even Mr. John Dillon, is a red-headed 
man who makes bulls and attends wakes. It is therefore 
permissible to observe that Barrington is the justification of 
the nineteenth-century Irish novelists, and the stage Irish- 
man not only existed, but existed in large quantities. 
Englishmen, a hundred years ago, used to drink and sing 
more than they do to-day; but they did not drink and 
sing like Irishmen. One would not go bail for all Sir Jonah's 
stories; but if he was a picturesque liar, he was so much 
the more a stage Irishman himself. His memoir... deal, to 


-iomt' extent, \\Íth important "affairs" of the dav- tilt: 
Union with England, the wars, the fall of Napoleon: But 
he writes of these with the same vivacity, discursiveness, 
and. airy i!1dependencp as he employs upon the mpre con- 
gemal. top
cs. of di\"orce cases, duels, and junketings. He 
had Ins pnnClples; he adored liberty and hated democracy 
he ,..aid But it was the, human, aneÏ particularly the humãn 
weakne
_, that he was interested in; and tht>re is no blunter 
or more i,mnt.\" chronicler in Engli<;h. 
*. * * * * * 
Barrington's Irish gentry might have come straight out of 
Luver his servants are preposterously loyal, and they do 
:;ay .. Arra,h" and "By the hokey"; ,md his pages ar.e 
crowded wIth madder freaks than any novelist ever dreamed 
of. He get!. tht> atmusphere, no doiiht a littk idealised. at 
the \ t>ly start: , 

o gentleman õf this degree ever distrained a tenant for rt:nt, 
mdeed, the parties appeared to be quite united and knit together. 
The greate,st abhorrence, however, prevailed as to tithe"proctors, 
coupled \Hth no great predilection for the clergy who employed 
them. .. Every estated gentleman in the Queen's Coun-ty 
was honcmr"d by the gout. I have since considered that its 
extraordinary prevalence was not difficult to be accounted for, 
by the disproportionate quantity of acid contained in theiI 
seductive beverage, called rum-shrub, which was then universallv 
d.runk .in quaI!'tities nearly incredible, generally from supper- 
hme tIll mormng, by all country gentlemen, as they said, to 
keep down their claret. 
[t is not'long.befort> we come upon the first of his hundreds 
of. fearful dnecdotes. His grandmother, exasperated with a 
nelghbour, Mr. Dennis Bodkin, said' "I wish the fellow's 
ear,;; wt>re cut off! That might quiet him .. 
It passed over as usual: the subject was changed, and all went 
on comfortably till supper; at which time, when everybody 
was in full glee, the old butler, Ned Regan, who had drunk 
enough, came in-joy was in his eye; and, whispering some" 
thing to his mistress which she did not comprehend, he put a 
large snuff-box into her hand. Fancying it was some wlum of 
her old domestic, she opened the box and shook out its contents 
-when, lo! a considerable portion1(of a pair of bloody ears 
dropped on the table' 
After this, we <Lre not surprised to hear of the baronet who 
dreamt that his wife was a "Papist rebel" and nearl\" 
strangled her in bed; or of the young sportsmen who shùi 
themselves up in a cottage for a week with a cow and infinite 
drink, pledged not to emerge until they had eaten the whole 
cow; whilst pipers, a fiddler, and two couple of favourite 
hounds made music for the feast. Murders, elopements, 
spectres, and discussions on the decadence of a later age, 
pleasantly fill the interstices. "When," sighed Sir Jonah, 
"I compare the foregoing the habits of tl1(' present day 
.. Poor old man! 


Among those \t'ho havt> put down their impressions of tht' 
war as they have seen it, Mr. Jeffery Farnol, in Some !rat 
Imþressions. must hold a prominent place, for he, out of 
visits to the Flanders battle line, and to munition factories, 
has compiled a record which is something more than a cata- 
logue-it is alive, which is more than can be said of a good 
many books of this kind. This little volume (SampsQfl Low, 
Is.6d.) takes the reàder to the making of guns, to battle cruisers, 
into a training camp, and out to the Ypres salient-and to 
other places and doings as well-and it shows that there is 
humour as well as tragedy in war and the things that are 
made for war purposes. \\'e commend the book most heartily 
as a series of pictures of war. 


Czech Folk Tales, by Dr. Josef Baudis (Allen &Unwin,4s.6d.' 
is a boo!... that may be taken two ways. It may be handed to 
a çhild as a volume of fairy stories, or it may be con- 
sidered as a serious contribution to the studv of the Czech 
peoples., and wrangled over by the erudite whõ wish to decide 
whether the matter in "Nine at a Blow" was originally 
Czech, or whether it came from a more \Vestern source. The 
main point of interest to the average grown-up is that these 
stories are very close parallels on the fairy tales of the brothers 
Grimm and Hans Andersen, and yet there are divergencies 
that mark them as designedÏor a race of a different tempera- 
ment. In some of them is much beauty of imagery; "Tht> 
Twelve Months," for instance, has. a chann equal to that in 
the story of Cinderella, and there are others in the volume 
that will bear comparison with the best of Hans Andersen's 
work. One thing is certain: children will delight in this 
new book of fai-ry tales, and most grown-ups \\ill_find in the 
book a nt>\\' light on the Slavonic character. 
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By Stacy Auo1onier 
A Story in Two Parts-- Part II 


The 


Return 


. 


. 


To a struggling 10lt er middle-class family there returns 
suddenly from South Africa an almost forgotten uncle. This 
COnde Herbert is ftnexpectedl
' rich.. he takes þleasure in having 
his neþhe'lw and nieces and their families round him, and 
helps them 'with money in many ways. But he ne'l'er talks of 
his own affairs or how he came "y his wealth. It creates, 
privately, an uneasy feeling that the money is ill-gotten, more 
especially as their a.ffairs, not'lcithstanding his helþ, go awry. 
This feeling grm..s stronger. they talk it over among themsell'Cs. 


I SUGGESTED that we should han' a family meeting 
and discuss the best thing to do, and Albert agreed. 
But the meeting itself nearly ended in another 
tragedv. Albert dominated it. He said we must all 
go to Cncle, and say to him straight out. 
" Look here, this is all very \\ell, but vou've got to tell us 
ho\\ vou made yuur mone\'." 
And Christopher replied-: 
" Yes, I daresa\'. And then he'll cut up rusn, and tell us 
all to go to hell, and go away. ,-\nd then \\here win we be?" 
Louie and I agreed \\ith Albert, but an the rest backed 
Christopher's point of view, and the discussion became 
acrimonious and at times dangerous. We broke up without 
coming to any decision, but "ith 'Albert vehement that he 
was going the next dav on his own responsibility to settle the 
matter. He and Christopher nearly came to blows. 
\Ve were never in a position to do more than speculate 
upon what the result of that interview would have been 
because it never took place. In the morning we heard that 
Uncle was dead. He had died the previous evening while 
receiving a visitor, suddenh of heart failure, at the very 
time when we were arguing about him. 
\Vhen we went round to the house, the servants told us 
that an elderly gentleman had called about nine o'clock He 
gave the name of Josh. He looked like a seaman of some 
sort. Cncle Herbert had appeared dazed when he heard the 
name. He told them ino a faint voice to show the stranger in. 
The\ were alone less than five minutes, when the stranger 
came out and caned them in the hall. 
"Something queer has happened," \\as all he said. 
They found Uncle lying in a huddJed heap by the chester- 
field. A doctor was sent for, but he was d('ad. During the 
excitement of the shock 1\Ir. Josh disappeared, and had not 
been seen since. But later in the afternoon he caned, and 
said that if there wa" to be any inquest he wac; willing to 
come and give evidence He left an address. 
Of course, there wac; d post'lUortem, and I need hdrdl} say 
that all our interest was concentrated on this mysterious 
visitor. He was a tall, elderly man, with a grey," pointed 
beard, a sallow complexion, and face on which the marks of 
d hard and bitter life of struggle had left their trace. 
The case was very simple and uneventful. The doctur 
said that death was due to heart failure, pos5ibly caused by 

ome sudden shock. The heart, in any case,. was in a bad 
state. The servants gave evidence of the master's general 
disposItion and of the visit of th'e strdnger. \Vhen 1\Ir. Josh 
was caned, he spoke in a loud, rather raspish voice, like a 
man calling into the wind. . He simply stated that he was 
an old friend of 
lr. Herbert Read's, He had known him 
for nearly twenty-five years in South Africa. Happening to 
be in London, he looked him up in a telephone directory, and 
paid him an unexpected visit. They had spoken for a few 
moments, and Mr. Read had appeared, very pleased and 
excited at meeting him again. And then suddenly he had 
put up his hands and fallen forward. That was all. The 
coroner thanked him for his. evidence, and a verdict of 
"Death from natural causes" was passed. 
When the case was over, I approached Mr. Josh, and 
a<;ked him if he would come back to the house with us. He 
nodded in a nonchalant manner, and followed me out. On 
the way back I made vain attempts to draw him out, but he 
was as uncommunicative as Uncle Herbert fumself. He 
merely repeated .what he had said at the inquest. He had 
lunch; and a curiously constrained meal it was, all of us 

peaking in little self-c
nscious whispers, with the: exception 
of Albert, who didn't speak at all, and 1\Ir. Josh, who occa- 

ionally shouted "Yes, thank you," or "No, thank you:' 
III a loud voice. 
At three o'clock Uncle Herbert's lawyer arrived, and we 
w
re all called into the drawing-room for the.reading of the 
WIll. I asked )-lr. Josh to \\ait for U<;, and he said..he would, 


It need hardly be said that \\e \\en all in a great state" of 
trepidation. I really believe that both Albert and I would 
have been relieved if it were proved that Uncle had died 
bankrupt. If we did indulge in this unaccountable arrièrc 
þensée Wt were quickly dOOI
ed to disappointment. The 
lawyer, speaking in a dry, unimpr('<;sive voice, announced 
that" as far as he could for the moment determine," Herbert 
. Read had left between f6s,ooo and f70,000. f3o,ooo 0:1 
this was bequeathed to various charitable institutions in 
South Africa, and the residue of the estate was to be div:ded 
equally between his nephews and nieces. I shall never 
forget the varied expressions on the faces of my brothers and 
sisters when each one realised that he or she was to inherit 
between four and five thousand pounds! We gasped and said 
nothing, though I remember Christopher, when the reading 
was finished, mumbling something to the lawyer. I think 
he asked him if he'd like a drink. I know the lawyer merely 
glared at him, coughed, and said nothing. 
When he had taken his departure in a frigidJy ceremoniou!' 
manner, we all seemed too numbed to become garrulous. It 
was a dull day, and a fine rain was driving against the 
window-panes. We sat about smoking, and looking at each 
other, and occasionally whispering in strained voices. \Ve 
might have been a co lection of people waiting their turn on 
the guillotine rather than a united family who had just 
inherited a fortune. Mr. Josh had gone out for a stroll 
during the reading of the will, and we were all: strangely 
anxious to see him. He appeared to be our last link that 
might bind the chain of our earthly prospects to a reasonable 
stake. He returned about five o'clock, and strolled carelessly 
into the room, nodding at us in a casual manner. in the wa}' 
that une might nod at a carriage full of people on a 
railway journey. 
We gave him some tea, and he lighted a cheroot. And 
then we each in turn made our effort to draw him out. \Ve 
started casually, then \\,e put leading questions, and tried to 
follow them up quickly. But Mr. Josh was not apparently 
to be drawn. He evidently disliked us, or was bored with 
us. and made no attempt to illuminate the dark shadows of 
our doubts. Perhaps he rather enjoyed the game. The 
room began to get dark, and \\e slunk back into the gloom, 
and graduallv subsided into silence. We sat there watching 
the stranger; the red glow of his cheroot seemed the onlv 
vital thing. 
It \\as Albert, as usual. \\h.o broke the spell. He got up 
ånd walked to the window, then turned and cried out: 
" Well, I don't know about all vou; but I kno\\ about 
myself. ..I'm not going to touch à penny of this damned 
money! 
I was sitting quite near our visitor, and in the half-light 
I saw a 
trange look come into his eve. It wa!', as though 
for the first time something intt'rec;ted him. He started, 
and I said as quickly as I could' 
"Why not, Albert?" 
"Because the money's not clean," he shouted into the 
room. . 
I don't know how it was that none of the others took this 
up; but we all sat there looking at the stranger. It was as 
though we waited breatlùessly upon a verdict that he alone 
could give. He looked round at us, and carefully flicking 
the end of his cheroot, he obliged us with this epigram : 
"No money is clean. It passes through too many hands.' 
We waited for more, but nothing came. Then Albert, 
with a tempestuous movement, bore do\\ n on him. 
"Look here," he said. "I don't know anything about 
vou; but you knew Uncle 'Erbert for Ì\\enty-five years 
For God's sake, tell us how he made his money." 
The stranger looked at him, and blew smoke bet\\een hi
 
teeth; then he said slowly: 
" J/ ade his money? Your uncle never made more than 
t\\O or three hundred a year in his life." 
"Ah, I knew it !" exclaimed Albert. 
\Vhether it was the result of my brother's forceful manner 
or whether it "as the atmosphere of suspense which urged 
him to it, I do not know. But certain it is that at that 
point our visitor sank back languidly in his. chair, and spoke 
"I'll tell you "hat I know." 
"'e none of us moved, but we leant forward, and watched 
him as he proceeded' 
"In the spring of eighteen-fort y-fiw' , he began, 'tw< 
\oung men set out from_England to seek their fortunes)n 
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:-,outh Africa. [heir name" were Jule., L"nneker and Karl 
Ranst0W. They \\ere of the same age, and were filled with 
the \\Ïldest hopes and dreams, The\' wert:, moreover, 
,Ievoted to each other, and their only difference was one of 
temperament. L\'Illleker was eS'ientially a dreamer and 
5umething of a poet, ",ith a great gift of imagination. 
Banstow was a hard-headed, hard-working man of affair". 
","ow, in this case, which do you think 'would be the successful 
me' You would naturally put your mÐnev 0(1 Banstow. 
,\nd you would be wrong every time' For a year or twu 
thev worked together. and then Banstow was offered an 
JVerscer's job in a tin mine Tlrf'Y continued to live together, 
hut their work separated them. Lvnneker was employed 
on an ostrich farm. The ostrich farm was a huge succes
, 
hut the tin mine failed. That seemed to make the beginning 
jf their divergence. \Vhatever Lynneker touched succeeded, 
whatever Banstow touched failed, 
Lynneker was a careless, easy-going person, but he had a 
native genius. He could control men. :\Ien loved him. . ." 
:\Jr. Josh paused, and knocked the ash of his cheroot into 
I tray. Then he continued, 
"Banstow worked like a slave. He sat up half the night 

cheming and plotting. He was infallible in his calculations 
'tnd then. . he just missed. He didn't inspire anyone. 
He misjudged men, and men didn't believe in him. As the 
years went on, and Lynneker became more and more success- 
ful. and Banstow made no progress, the thing began to get 
on Banstow's nerves. He quarrelled with his friend, and 
they became rivals. The injustice of it all infuriated Banstow. 
He worked, and Lvnneker lazed and dreamed, and vet he 
\\on every time, - They went into the diamond-mining 
industry, and Lynneker began amassing a great fortune in a 
careless, haphazard way. And again Banstow failed. In 
ten years' time Lynneker wa" an immensely rich man, and 
Banstow was a bankrupt clerk in a labour bureau. And 
then one dav, in a mood of sullen resentment, he hatched a 
diabolical piot against Lyr
1eker. He bribed some Kaffirs, 
and tried to get Lynneker convicted of illicit diamond- 
buying. By the merest fluke the plot was discovered, and 
it was Banstow who was convicted, He was sentf'nced to 
--even years' imprisonment. He served his term in full. In 
the meantime Lynneker became a bigger and bigger man in 
\frica. He lived in Johannesburg, and owned great blocks 
of offices. But he always remained a dreamer. Sometimes 
he would ride out at night into the karoo. They saJ he 
dreamed of a United Africa. I don't know, He certainly 
wrote poetry in the intervals of amassing money. Two 
weeks after Banstow was released from prison, Lynneker's 
hody was found out in the karoo, with a bullet through his 
heart. He had ridden out alone one night, and as he hadn't 
-returned they sent out a search-party, and found him the 
next day. Banstow was suspected, but apvarently he had 

scaped. Nothing more was seen of him." 
The stranger paused, and then languidly lighted another 
cheroot. The interval seemed so indefinite that at last 
-\Ibert said: 
"Where does l'ncle Herbert come in?" 
"Your Uncle Herbert was a cipher," replied our VISItOr. 
'He was merely one of the people who came under the 
mfluence of Lvnneker. As a matter of fact, I believe he was 
one of the wo;st cases. He worshipped Lynneker. Lynneker 
was the obsession of his life. He acted as secretary for 
him for his' vast charitable concerns. And when Lvnneker 
WdS found dead, he nearly went off his head. He- howled 
like a terrier who has lost his master." 
IHe glanced round at us, and in the dim light I thought 
I, detected a sneer of contempt. 
.. Lynneker died a millionaire," he proceeded, " and among 
other legacies he left your uncle certain blocks of mining 
shares which were probably worth about forty or fifty 
thousand pounds. That's how he made his monev." 
Therf' was a gasp of re
ief round thf' room, ãnd Albert 
wiped his brow. 
.. Then the money was straight enough, after all!" 
he said huskily. 
The chilling voice of the stranger came through the darkness: 
.. As straight as any money can be." 
Richard stood up and moved to the mantelpiece. 
.. Why the hell couldn't he tell us about this before then? 
Why wã" he 
u secret ?" , . 
, Herbert R(,1.d h.ld no nervI''' The thing broke him up. 
Banstow h.ld alsu bee I] .t friend uf his :Ü one time, and he 
was convinced thdt Bdnstow had killed his master. He had 
periods of mf'lancholi.l Thl' doctors told him th.lt unlf''''' he 
went away for a change, ,lIld tried to :;et it out of hi" head, 
he would be in an a<;yluIn in a few munth And Sf> I supP(\'ie 
he came over here. But his heart wa" atlected, and when 
I gave him the n('ws I did la<;t wee\.. the shock fini"hed him." 


\\ e .Ill started. 
" What news?" 
That Banstow ",a<; Innocent. I was able to show him a 
rertificate from the master of The Rirmingham, proving that 
on the night of the murder Banstow was a steerage passenger 
on board his ship, seventy-three miles east-north-east of 
the Azores. Lynneker was probably shot bv some vagrant 
thief. Certainly his watch and all his money were missing:' 
We all peered at the man hidden in thp recesses of the easy- 
chair, and Albert said: 
" How was it you had this information ?" 
The figure crossed its legs and the voice replied languidly: 
"I was interested. I happen to be Karl Banstow!" 
Albert groped past me on tiptoe, muttering: 
" In God's name, where is the electric light switch?" 
It is a curious fact regarding thesp telepathic processes I 
have hinted at in this chronicle of our uncle's return, that 
from the day when it was demonstrated that the money we 
had inherited was to all intents and purposes dean, our own 
little affairs seemed to take their cue from this consciousness. 
Certain it is that since that time everything seems to have 
prospered for us. (Y ou should see Albert's shops, partic- 
ularlv the one on the Broadwav, where he is still not too 
proud to serve himself.) As fo; myself, as I am now in a 
position to lead the indolent life of a scribe in this little 
manor-house up in the Cotswolds, and as this position is due 
entirely to the generosity of 
ncle Herbert, it seems only 
right and proper that I should begin my literarv career bv 
recounting the story of his return. 


Village Memorials 


"The parish of Darrington lies in the centre of the \Vdpen- 
take of Osgoldcross." This is the opening sentence of the 
introduction to }Jr. J. S. Fletcher's Alemorials of a Yorkshire 
Parish (John Lane, 7s. 6d. net), and it stimulates the 
imagination. One inevitably wants to hear about that 
picturesque locality, "the centre of the Wapentake 01 
Osgoldcross," and its delightful surroundings, which are so 
well illustrated by Mr. G. P. Rhodes, whose picture of 
Darrington Hall we reproduce here. At the Crown Inn 
of Darrington, which is on the Gre
t North Road, forty 
to sixty coaches would change horses during a day, in 
the memory of old people who have died during the last 
twenty years. And Darrington was the home of the 
highwayman 1\evinson, who went to the gallows like 
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Darrington Hall 
a ;'gentleman. and was the true hero of that famous 
ride from London to York, attributed to Dick Turpin. There 
were also witches at Darrington. Early in the seventeenth 
century one Mary Pannell lived in a cave near by, told 
fortunes, and gave" counsell and helpe" to the villagers, so 
that the place grew too hot for her; she moved to Ledsham, 
where she was burned. after being tried and convicted for 
witchcraft at York. , 
The very names of the families and places that abound 
in this storvof a Yorkshire village are almost an epic in 
themselves; many of them are closely connected with the 
history of the county and the realm. To !\Ir. Fletcher 
cordial thanks are due, not only for the delightful character 
of these simple annals. but for the example he has set to 
other,.. Therp uught not to be a single village in thl'
t' 
i"lands without its memorials, \Hitten in this pleasant and 
"traightforward manner. The story begins in Roman times, 
and rt)ntinues to the prpsent day, dnd manv glimpse
 are 
given of the conditions of lift' of the"e Yorkshire villagpp.. 
throughout the cent'urÏ!'s. 
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The Sports Coat: By \Valter Bayes 
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I T n ,uuu .1 rI UI I .t.lblt rri 
tr 
n tI IIun, 1/1 nt , frum 
lit v plj tur _ 1 1. lrilv from pictur

 
I ur I drt, of hl but frum any ,01'1 of 
l-ictl11 n the l"ral pnn 'iple of cuit"bility in 

rm and char l to:'r to a partIculd.r 1'1 01 domE ,tir interior. 
ill' di. r pi, tun' \\ould not a.iord much e\'id, nre because 
T 'ley \\de m th painted for churche_' or, if not for churches, 
.x palarf-J; but from the ,3, vente"nth century on\\ards 
there would b. plentv to help the imagination. Probably, 
t1)0, it would be found tllat in the 
uod pictun thé relation- 
ship to the hou, would be rather rarefully considered. It 
was not for some time after the advent of the easel or framed 
picture, as distmct from the wall-painting, that artists lost 
,oight of the close connection between painting and archi- 
tf'cture, and when and in proportion as they di
 lose sight 
of it. both arts undoubtedly suffered. 
To come to dose quarters \\ith the subject, there could be 
no more damaging criticism of the Royal Academy than the 
comparative lack in its exhibitions of any recognised connec- 
tion between pictures and household economv. 1Iost of the 
pict ures are obviously 
painted for the 
Academy, and among 
the rest there are 
\-erv fe\\ that seem to 
anticipate any dis- 
position more con- 
sidered than that of 
the gamekeeper's lar- 
der. But honour where 
honour is due; and it 
was at the Academv 
that one of the earliest 
modern attempts to 
indicate the place of 
pictures in the house 
was made. Visitors to 
the summer exhibition 
of 19II were startled 
to see two small paint- 
ings-one of a ring of 
dancing girls, and the 
other of a village green 
at dusk-entirely dif- 
ferent in character 
from the pictures about 
them. They had the 
disconcertin-g e ff e c t 
uf simple remarks in 
the middle of elaborate 
and confused con,-ersation about the sen'ants or the neigh- 
bours. Instead of aiming at abolishing a section of wall 
by creatmg the optical illusion of trees and things, they 
really seemed to \\ekome the wall as a partner in their 
cuntribution to the refreshment of life. As if to mark the 
difference, each was called "living-room picture:' without 
any other title' and "8 far as I can make out. nobodv who 
"a\v them has ever forgotten them. They were pãinted 
by an artist, fairly well kno\\n, who-.e work until then had 
been in the nature of additions to the expensive muddle 
that used to be railed art in the hume. HaYing painted 
them, hL died, as if his me"c;ao-e had been delivered. It 
....'mid '-eem that. nearing his end, \\ith the sudden ilIu- 
,1Ìnati nth, t approaching death often brings, he had 
,',-, uH'fld tIldt pi, tun:, are n1f'ant t<> be lived with, to be 
, art I t the qr c .ni"..d beauty<< tlH hou
 . l11d ha"tener! 
, , Pdint . 'din h. 
\ c,t 
r;I. a an 3Ult of tl. , piun er effurt, and seldom 
, Tltl frnm that time- ('11\\ard the Ii\'inn-room 
up' ume quite ,mIT n it1 our xhibition"'. 
0d rn ch h u_ tho of th, 1\, \\' 
,L. ,el, t} 111 b rpa 
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roum picture that th
 matter bLll.lll n Ih' inten tÌI 
and for that purp( w ma} turn to the pi-:tun 
 01 'Ir 
"-alte r Ba) b, on exhibition at the Leil ter GalJ, rit 
one of which is repr('dured her". Ob\'ioush. "ubje< t 11" 
nothing to do with it, for 11r. B. h
 r lÍnÍf'd .,.11 
ubjects of \\ideh different character It i,., ,1 md.tter 01 
treatment, and if you study the tn ltment }nu \\ill ",pe thut 
it is, so to speak, half-",a\' bet'A-een the freedom uf natun 
and the formality that \\ould be adopted if the "ubject \\ere 
to be carried out in stained gla!'" or loloured wool, or an 
other obvious" material." So far a'" the attitude to natUl
t' 
is concerned, \\e might say that instead of paint bein b used 
in the sen ice of nature, nature is used in the ser\'Íce of paint. 
There is no arbitrary alteration of the shapes and colours of 
nature, but thev are, so to speak, domesticated in paint, 
"ith such modifications as are suggested if not compelled by 
its characteristic employment. 
What it amounts to, briefly, is the recognition of paint; 
and the moment paint is acknowledged, you are on the \\ay 
to the rehabilitation of the house and of aU the materials 
that enter into its composition The importance of this can 
hardly beover-estimat- 
ed, for the very real 
evil that young rebels 
of the 'nineties de- 
nounced as .. stuff\' 
domesticity" was nõt 
a little due to the 
degradation of the 
house. Instead of 
being regarded as a 
living organism, active 
in every function, the 
house had declined to 
a mere" section of in- 
finite space," to quute 
Carlyle, which must 
be heavily upholstered 
before it could serve 
the purposes of the 
home. The transfor- 
mation of the house to 
the home, in fact, in- 
volved the fraudulent 
concealment of the 
house. 
There is no height 
that art cannot reach 
through and by the 
characteristic use of 
paint, and there is 
no dignit
 ur refÌnement vf .dumesticity that needs the 
neglert or concealment of the house. I do not wish to be 
transcendental, but the saying about the foxes haying hole" 
and the birds of the air nests, is too good an illustration to 
be ignored. The right alternatives are either to renouncf' 
domesticitv and haye nO\\here to lay one's head, or to 
accept the' house frankly and use it wõrthily as a means to 
that condition. To pursue the same train of thought, tilt 
body may be scorned in favour of the soul; but if the bod\' 
be accepted at all, its needs dre better considered frankh' 
than huddled away out of sight to be indulged in a sted.lth
 
and disorderly manner. X either art nor domesticiÍ\ can 
reall\' flourisll in a house of which they seem to IJP ashåmed. 
AÌI this ic; implied in the existence and the name of li\'Íng- 
room pictun,,; hencé their importance. The) JIlt UI thdt 
their plare and purpose have been considered; that th 
hou"e itself. and not merely the taste of its occupants, i" 
re arded a" worthy of them. The n;;nlt in tim ..;hould L 

 k\ ellin
 up of the hou!' in all its detail.::. of 
Iructure and 
functi ' th,lt, hv aCL ptin
 the hou, I t of th 
L emt of <irt, d paintir' ma' ncour Jd .'n hit 
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Two Watches of Quality 
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The .. Land & "ater" 
".rist-watch. 
The .. Land & \\.ater o. Wnst-....atch "'t dust 
and damp proof. The mo\ ement I'Ç fully 
b;
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I
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;t:e
ns 
r 
which it can be l'eK"ulatcd never to 10<' 01" 
I,!ain IDO
 than .. seconds per d . I:o.ach 
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&eed to stand all the s11ocko;. Jdl'S. and. 
strains to which a wrist ....atch IS su tcd 
under the seYCrcSI conditions. fly far the 
bc.s........tch for men in the NanJ. Ml1itiU}. 
ex All' Senices.. 
The uLand & WaterO'Wriat-watcb. 
in solid silver ca.:;.
. with unbrl .k- Oxidized - Æ. 5 5.. Silver - S. 6 6. 
able glass, and fully luminous dial, (Black Dial, 51" cxtra). 
i:S 0 0 
WRfTE FOR fLLU"TR-1TED CATALOGUE. 


The .. Q" Pocket Alarm 
" atch. 


A peñect tl Ickeeper-it is 
I rõtnt"!ed (or two 
years-the ..!. Yo\.-ket Ala. \\' .sures 
pu-ctuahty j- keel n
 ..ryr inti _-lt e The 
AI n set I witom a D ilLite of the 
d
 rrd 11me, and note 15 soft and mellow. }".t 
in. tent and nL L:..l e E..-en 5ur-roanòed 
b)l nOI:õC its vibra .... mpel ....n...s attent <)n. 
At m -time t' e [). k of the ciI.!oe c Joens. so ut.al 
the watch may be stood at the hI .
u1e ready t 
awakeD one In the lDomin
. Fully luminou 
hands and 6gure
 It i5 in every way a perfect 
watch_ 


BIRCH 


& GAYDON.LTn 


Technical and Scientilic Instrament Makers to the Admiralty 
(Dept. 4) 153 Fen church Street, London, E.è.3. 
W..tEndBr...'J.,19Pic....difiyArc.de S,W,I n... John 1'1........1 :::.-- 
 I 

 


Dri- perl the 
The man \Ùth wet feet is either a pp<:simist or a hpm ; 
but the ordinary m.n "ho wears Dri-ped may alway
 be optil'1btic,for 
Dri"ped, the Super-Leather for Soles, is absolutely '\ater" 
proof; and the hi&her leather mounts in price, the more 
Dri"ped"s DOUBLE WEAR saves you, 
War net Js rj tn t Dri.ped I.IDDI . th Jtv 
IS av iJabl Idi - '" Dl.'1 n F ,po 
POssesSiL'; G at p \\ rite for ú e bookIe 


See this tr rk 
;n ÿùrpit ry fj 
incb""'3 on ach 
With ut It the 1-".'" 

 c:..1 titull.. 


R& 
L I 


In .lines to Dr! ped Advt 
Uept.. County B JW'S. 
(';;an I 5 . Mal ester. 
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The Super-Lea:ther for Soles. 


THE "STUDINGTO^T" 

 BRITISH. 

.. ::!
"', WARM 

J J ;7 rf This is now the Standard 

 _ ' , ' Y
 ,. --- . '/'
""", O\crcoat for Officers' 
: _
, v. ear, and pro\'ide" the 
, - ':..J / --. maJ\.imum of warmth 
, . . 1(' e.. . 
''1' 'f!" without wClght, and 
I can be \\ orn on all 
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occasion
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M 1Dl fO ORDLR 
OR 
READY FOR 
ERVICE 


Without fleece lining from 
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 I JMILITARY TAILORS 
51.CONDUIT STREET. BOND STREET, W 
67-69. CHANCERY LANE. LONDON. We,- 
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Supplied with or without Belt. 
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THE SUPREME 


SUNBEAM 


Ahhnugb many makes nf can are in u.e on .he 
various bailie frnnt.. it ha. been left tn the 
Sunbeam tn demonllrate the utmosl value of quality 
This '" nnt surpnsing when nne remembers 
the extenl of our experience m buildmg can and 


SUNBEAM-CO AT A LEN 
AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


II 


Such experience will be further ulilised in nur 
peace-tIme produchons, and Inr that reason Sunbeam 
supremacy will be of grealer cnnsequence than e
er. 
P ri 0 rity of deli very of tbe post- 
war Sunbeam will be aecured by the 
receipt of your inquiry now. 
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The SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR Co.. Ltd., 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 



1.nchelter Showrooms 106 Deansaale. 
London and District Avents for Can: 
J- Keele. Lid.. 72 N.w Bond S.., W.I. 
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WHITELEY'S 
'PERIOD FURNITURE 
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 TERMS: 

 '
;';7: ",,;
 ' ::>--: .... Goods at Cash Prices llOO: .:. 
, - -' Deposit-one-tenth 
THE "QUEEN ANNE" DINING"ROOM SUITE. of total value... 10:' : 0 
Important large size Mahogany Sideboard, well constructed 
 39 1 0 O BI 90 8 0 
and highly finished, 6 ft. long, large bevelled oval mirror in .. a ance :: 
back, cot"modious dra"ers and cupboards. cellarette, etc, .. Add Interest at 2t % 
1 Dining-Room Chairs,loose seats. uphol
tered in Rexine. small Chairs, 63.'- each; Armchair, 82/6 . for 2 years ... 

..,.................,..............,..........."...."............................,........,.........,....,.............. ....................................._...............,...........
 24 monthly payments 

 WM. WHITELEY LTD., Queen's Road, LONDON, W.2 
 of.t3: 18: 9 '.' 04: II: 0 
:.............._........................,....................................."........................................"............................................-.............,............................,...................................--.-.... 


The" Queen Anne" 
Dinina! Room Suite. 


. 


CHARMINg 
1(EST 
F 1(0 C l( 


Designed to meet the 
present demand for 
simple yet ptfective 
gown" at a really mod- 
erate price. 


Reet Gown (as sket, h), in very 
heavy crêpe de chine, satin 
beaute or charmcuse, with 
new wide band and sash in 
front edged fringe, long 
chiffon sIc, ves. Silk lining 
to bodic . strdight skirt. In 
bhck and a l,lrge range of 
bl ltiful colouringq 


Pricp 6! gns. 


NOTE.-Thls Estab];.hmeot w,U be 
elr- d on Saturday uoul furtber 
nollcp 


Debenham 
& FpeeJ)

y. 
Wigmore Street. 
(Cøvendish Square) London.W, 1 
Famous for over a Century 
forTaste,for 
ulity,for Value, 
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KNITTED 
COATS 
FOR EASTER 


P RACTICAL, useful 
and becoming. In a 
variety of exclusive 
designs. 


N
w Knitted Sports 
Coat. 3S sketch. A very 
popular sh3pe. Made 
111 311 colours (rom a 
superior quality met- 
ri9'"'d cotton Y"1ro. very 
90(t and bright texture; 
good we:tring. 


Price 


37/6 
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.VOTE.-Th
s Estab/i,hment ,11 
be closed on Sa1urda) 
1UZt'll furl" r t.n'rrp 


MARSHALL & 
SNE
QROVE- 


\ I:.RE-Sf"RI::I. r \"1,,1 o.ox FOWU-S rUI"": r 
=== LONDON-\'? === 
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LE..41'HER PUTTEES. 


MILIT ARY 


These most comfortable, good- 
looking puttees are made en- 
tirely of fine supple tan leather, 
and fasteft simply with one 
buckle at bottom. They are 
e'\:tremely durable, even if sub- 
jected to the friction of riding, as 
the edges never tea'r or fray out, 
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SCALES 
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TRANSPARENT RANGE SCALES \11th ..n
le plec o for 
gun po.,tion. :"
ale made to c'o"ctail I 1,000 "cIs. at 
I ' zoooo , - 000 ydi. at 1/10000, in c. EllS 0 


-.
" s 
:1 
---- 
-- 
THE" ETON" RANGE SCALE AND ARC, pencil ho!es 
at every 500 yds. Eor drJ\ling arcs. 
8,000 yds, at 1/20000 10 6. 10.500 yd
, at I '20000 E I 5 0 
6.000 ,,'d, at 1'10000 E I 5 0 


The puttees are Quickly put on or taken 
off, readily mould to the shape of the leg, 
are as easily cleaned as a leather belt, and 
saddle soap soon makes them practically 
\\ aterproof. 


-. . 


The price pl'r pair is 18 6, post free 
inland, or postage abroad 1 - extra, or 
sent on approval on receipt of business 
(not banker's) reference and home 
address. Please give si7e 01 calf. 


FOLDING STEEL SCALE, 
1/10000, I/ZOOOO, pte., 7,6 


4,; 



 
OFFICERS' 
RIDING BRt
ECHES. 


SEMI-CIRCULAR PRO- 
TRACTOR \lith rannnan.., 
;,000 ) lb. at 1/10000 or 
1.1,000 ".h -t I/zOOOO 
E I 2 6 in case 


Â good name among sportsmen for nearly a centur) 
is a sure measure of our ability in breeches-making, 
to which gratifying testimony is no" also gi" en b} 
the many recommendations from officers. 
For inspection, and to enable us to mel't immediate requirement., we 
keep on hand a number of pairs of breeches, or \\e can cut and tr) a 
pair on the same day, and complete the next do), if urgentl)' \\ anted. 
Patterns and Form for self"measurement at request. 
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GRANT AND COCKBURN 
LTD 
2S PICCADILLY, "
.l. 
Military and Civil Tailors. Legging .Makers. 
ESTD. 1821 -- 
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8 in. TRANSPARENT PRO. 
TRACTOR, \lith cut-out 
,rid, and rJr ale 
- I/IOfìfìO. I _ I I 40000" 


1 6 


TRANSPARENT 
CO-ORDINA TED, 
1/3 


, " ,.1 ! ", 
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J. H. STEWARD [ TD MILITAR1 406Strilod L d 
. INSTRU'IENT on on 
'I A 
 10 R s. 457 Sfrilod 


Floating 
Flower Bowls. 


Wedgwood Solid Black Basalt Ware 
Originated in the year 1776, by Josiah Wedgwood. Its dullness 
throws forward the bea tiful natural cotours of the flowers. 


. 


1\ 
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 . 


"> 


ButtfrAies painted in their 
natural colourf.. fil.ed on 
the bowl with pla.tlcine. 
4,'6 tach. 


Toads. by Worce&ter. in 
red. lUeeÐ. or natural 
colours. 
5/6 each. 


, 
. 


Model 01 Oriental P.aeda, in beautilul 
colours, carried oat in Stalordlhire Porcelain. 
very effective Þlaced in the centre of tbe 
Bower bowl, 
7 iD. hia". 1 0/6 e.och. 


Floaling (juck. and 
Swan., 1,6 each. 


G<een Glass Hanging 
F r"l;:', 2 - each. 
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ALABASTER GLASS. 


'- 
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No I. 


An oriainal aÐd roxdusive form, made in 
three be.uti'ul colourl. rose, arroen. .nd blue. 
Di.meler 10 in,. 25/,; 12 in" 32/6: 14 In,. 
42/- Blackwood Siands e.lra, 8/6, 10,6, 
14/6 eachJ 
Floatina Flower Bowls. in Alabutt'r CI.sI , a. 
ttbovt'. but in the pl.in bowl .hape as ulUa . 
10 in. 22/6; 12 in, 27'6: 14 in. 35/- 
BI.ckwood Siand, In 61, 10 6. 12,6, 14/6 
AI.baster Claas ollainaled from a stone known 
al alaba'ier. Bya recent discovery. it has been 
made pot:nble to blend thi. sroml-opaque .Ia- 
b..ter alaI! with. variety 01 .oft co'ours. pro- 
d
cinl: a most brautlful effect. which i. not 
only cleuinu to the eye. but QUite unique in 
cb.ractet . 


No.5, 


Wedawood Solid Black Basalt Ware. in an orilinal .nd <.xclu.ive form, FIOII.ina 
Flower Bowl. 16in. diameter, CI.ssical Figure of .. Cupid'. or .. Psyche" ..de.ired. 
on Poli,hed Blackwood S.and Comple.e a. ilIuslra.ion. Æ. 4 15 0 
lhe Bowls only, ,heDe .. .bo,'e. Diame,er ,'liD. 14/6; 14 in, 21 '; 16 in.. 30/- 
Carved Blackwood S'and. esfra. 12/6, 14/6, 18/6 
All the de,ian. e.clu,j,;(.y controll.d by 


SOANE & SMITH, LTD. 


" 
7:he Sp
Clolrle House o/Orrßino/rlies. 
462 OXFORD STREET. LONDON, W. 
Tclel-' t'0iI. Te "ITams .. EartbeDwesd.o, London.... 
(Orders ov.. 
 I Cam.a. Paid in Enaland. Scelland, .nd Wale..) 


Economy in 
Floral Decorationso 


-- 


Cla..ical FiRur. 01" Psych.." in Wedawood 
Black Basalt. or . Cupid." a. shL WD ia the 
bowl. 8i in. hiah, 
45/, eech. 


OLD PUCE COLOUR GLAS
 


....... 


No, 4 


A new and exc1uli.,e form. 
Diameter 12 in.. 22'6: 14 in, 27/6: 
16in.35, 
C.rved BI.ckwood St.nd. estra. 8/6. 8/6, 
106. 
Painled Blue Bird by Wedawood, 5/6 e'lra. 
In pro&,rell. 
FlOlitina Flower Bowl,. in Old Puce Colour 
CI.... as .bo...
. but in the plain bowl .h.pe. 
with the old welt
d rim. which i. very 
elective 
Diame'er 10 In"14 
n
l

 12 in, 21/,: 
Carved Blackwood Stands .Xlra, 10/6. 12/6. 
146 
After continuoul experimrn... tbis co10ur i. 
now .blOlutely perf
cI and produces a molt 
beaulliul elf cl. 
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-When Germany 
rudely interrupted 
1914 


so 
. 
In 


<#' 


the Austin car had attaim,l an immen " pOP' 
larit} The Austill" 20 ' \\., reLugnì' 'd tv bl 
an chic, "ment of the hi
h t autumuhile en- 
,inc"rin skill. The m.' tIC Lonqu t ({ till 
Alp" b\' d 211 h,p.II1UU I ddel el I urd
 to th' 
LaJ", \dudl had alrcld\ .nd rful n rel to IT' 
Lr'-dlt. Th <\ustin 2t1" c bi.' , tllr j 1 I 
the 111 t popular I iT I i cI on HI ;h 
TL ,ds \\ h German\ rud 1\' lilt. rruptell 
But thi" populanty] "to 
he continued in our nc."t .. 
uur next "1) h p. m'" I 
I\hiLh \\ill be pI edon tl 
" 'in Ll t!. cI 01 
h 
t,hti till hi, h 
\\iII b, n hn 111<1 
more lent ( utlph oj 
(lr d l
n and ron
trlH 
tion th
 It }Jr c!('{"f ...."ore;;;. 
An "cho of \u
tin pre-\\ ar popul.lnt\. 'n fI, ted 
III the number of inquiri and ''1Jph tlOns \\e 
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The 1fosque of Omar, Jerusalem 
On entering the Holy City, General Allenby placed a guard over all sacred buildings, without respect 
to creed or race. This picture shows the changing of the guard of Mohammedan soldiers of our 
Indian Army-on this day Vaughan's Rifles, Punjab Frontier Force, relieved 123rJ Outram Rifles. 
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Memorial Service for the late Sir Stanley Maude at the Citadel, Bagdad 
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General Allenby leaving the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem 
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JOHN RATHOM'S REVELATIONS 
Our readers will remember that at the request of the 
American Authorities we were obliged to discontinue 
the series of articles describing the work 'of the German 
spy system in America written by Mr. John Rathom, 
Editor of the Providence Journal. 'Ve are now pleased 
to announce that we have made arrangements to 
publish in Land & Water a series of articles by Mr. 
French Strother, Managing Editor of the World's Work, 
New York, which will amplify and substantiate the 
charges of intrigue and treachery which Mr. Rathom 
brought against the German Government. These 
articles are to be published by courtesy of the Bureau 
of In vestigation of the American Department of Justice, 
which discovered Yon Papen's connection with the 
passport frauds, etc. Mr. Strother has been able to 
verify the statements and documents contained in these 
articles. The first article will appear in the next issue 
of Land & Water, March 28th, entitled: 
THE AMERICAN REVELATIONS 


The Outlook 


T HERE has been a recrudescence this week of 
the rumours that Germany is again asking for 
peace. These rumours seem to have a good deal 
of substance and they are certainly credited 
in quarters where something more than mere gossip 
is registered. The terms, a1so, which are suggested as being 
mentioned have more reality about them than those which 
were pass
 about some weeks ago, and, generally, it may 
be judged that some special effort is being made. It would 
seem to be directed towards the American Government and 
to run upon the familiar lines of a considerable concession 
in the West on condition of a free hand in the East. 
What .. a free hand in the East" would mean is by this 
time familiar enough to the educated public in this country. 
It would mean the recruitment of anything from So to 70 
per cent. 
::\.tra military forces for the Central Empires, their 
economic exploitation of the Slav and their tutelage and 
restoration of the Turkish Empire. It is equivalent to the 
future easv mastery of Europe. 
* * * 
The effect of such a settlement upon the constitution 
of the British Empire is more evident than any other of 
the many propositions raised by the war in it
 pr
nt phase. 
It I- would necessarily mean the loss of secunty 10 our com- 
munications with India, for it would mean the loss almost 
immediately of the isthmus of Suez. The settlement of 
a frontier covering this point would be a mere p
per sett1e
ent 
if the control of the Bosphorus and the new raIlways termma- 
ting there were to pass into the hands of Central Europe 
under Prussian guidance. 
Meanwhile, the a,lternative land route to the East could 
be developed upon a purely German model and for German 
ends. Such would be the effect upon the Indian Dominion 


of Great Britain and the road to it, but it would mean much 
more than that. It would mean the complete control of 
the Baltic and of the Black Sea, and therefore the complete 
control of the Russian market and the power to ca!1 alise 
its export of oil and of wheat. The long possession of the 
Bosphorus by a weak Power and the holding of the Sound 
by two of the lesser European nations has made men forget 
the meaning of a strong empire possessed of both those 
gates. They would soon learn it if that empire were left 
in pos<;ession of them. That they shall not be left in possession 
has become one of the main objects of the war and for this 
country an absolutely vital object. 


* 


* 


* 


Besides the Black Sea and the Baltic, and in a sense more 
important than either, is the question of the Adriatic. 
\Vhoever controls the Eastern littoral of that sea controls 
the whole of it. That is the lesson of the last two years 
which ought to have been apparent from the map even before 
the war was opened. It is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that the whole of the Dalmatian coast is one vast, deep. 
land-locked and protected harbour. If T rieste is the" spear 
point" of the Germans, Dalmatia is still more their guarantee 
of power in the 
Iediterranean, and we may be certain that 
any terms suggested for the West will not include a 
compromise upon this essential littoral. It will be won or 
lost by the fortune of the war. So far that fortune has here, 
even more than elsewhere. and especially recently, strongly 
favoured our enemies. 
No matter what concessions remain in the West, if the 
Central Powers retain their present position in the Balkans 
and therefore upon the Dalmatian coast they own the Adriatic, 
and through the Adriatic and the Bosphorus they are the 
masters of the Eastern Mediterranean. Europe has something 
to say to that quite apart from our own interests in the matter, 
and for the fut\fre of Italy in particular the nature of the 
settlement is all-important. But our own interests alone 
are su
cient to define our position too clearly for any hope 
of compromi!'e. 
. * * 


The occupation of Odessa by the enemy-an immediate 
and necessary consequence of the Rumanian peace--does 
more than convert the Black Sea into a German lake, It 
also puts a part of the Russian Fleet into German hands 
and promises the complete control of that Fleet in the near 
future. When the ice melts in the Baltic we shall have 
the enemy reinforced upon the north and upon the south 
,",'ith nearly every unit of the Russian Navy, subject OIÙY 
to such destruction as calculated measures (or more likely 
neglect) may have worked. 
One of the effects of the position in the Black Sea will be 
that the handing over of Georgia to Turkish garrisons can 
be fully supported by the Central Powers, and further, that 
the greater part of the oil supply of the Old World is now 
in the enemy's hands. Whether the granary of Southern 
Russia is in a condition to supply wheat this year to the enemy 
in any sufficient quantity, and, if it is, whether the condition 
of communications will permit of any great transports, may 
be doubted, but the position for next year is secure. 
Here. therefore, as in every other point upon the board, 
the issue of the struggle in the West is decisive. If a victory 
under arms in the West is denied us the enemy has won the 
war, and our immediate future will be a preparation for 
the next struggle under conditions far less favourable. 


* 


* 


* 


The action of the Germans in arresting British and 
American subjects upon Finnish territory is not only character- 
istic and for that matter inevitable, but is also an excellent 
index of the relations now established through their recent 
victories between the Hohenzollerns and the new 
.. autonomous" nations they have set up. There is no 
intention of annexing Finland even informally, Finland 
is created as a completely independent Republic. But enemy 
subjects are seized upon the territory of Finland exactly 
as though that territory were Brandenburg or Hanover. 
The incident is also an index of the confidence the German 
Government now feels in its position. It is a challenge at 
once to the Scandinavian group of nations, to the new Finland, 
and to the Allies, and it is a challenge given in the confident 
expectation that no results can follow from it adverse to 
German interest. The calculation is just, for there are only 
two possible issues to the present situation: Either the 
Allies will achieve such military Success as will enable them 
to exact full reparation, not only for this but for countless 
other enormities, or they will accept a German peace, i. 
which case all that Germany has done will e-o unpunished. 
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Somewhat too much has been made of a by-elertion 
decided this week in a 
uburb of Berlin \\here the \\fIrking- 
clas vote predominates. This vote was Cd
t for the official 
or .Majorih' Socialist with an enormous lead over his 
Iinority 
opponent. 
o one nith the least knowledge of Ge:man 
conditions at this moment could have doubted the Issue. 
Even th051 who voted against the official randidate were, 
for the most part, in favour of the full German view of what 
peace can be enforced upon the Allie<=;, for their protest is 
rather academic than real and, in so far .l" it is real, concerns 
domestic conditions much more than it does foreign policy. 
Even so, the voting was taken without the presence of the 
mobilised men, whose votes would onlv have gone to swell 
the majorit\, still more. 
The truth is that since Caporetto and the victorious can-ing 
up of Russia, the whole German mind takes victory, and a 
very early victory, for granted-with the ex
eption of the 
few directing soldiers who can judge the graVIty and d4lubt 
of the military problem in the \rest. It is with such a 
confident mood that we ha\'e to deal, in spite of the very 
severe strain upon the civilian po
ulation, and that mood is 
rendered the more confident by every misunderstanding of it 
into which well-meaning men fàll o\'er here, A great mass of 
Germany not only thinks that it will win, but thinl,s that it 
has won, and those who would parley with it confirm that 
judgment. 


* 


* 


* 


Prince Lichnowsky's private memorandum of the diplo- 
matic events which led up to the war is a document of out- 
standing importance. It has been published in tht.' Swedi
h 
Socialist journal Politiken, and is undoubtedly authentIc, 
I t proves beyond all question that whatever may have been 
the faults or weakness of the British Foreign Office, Sir 
Edward Grey did work most honestly and sincerely for the 
peac p of Europe. He found himself in much the same 
position as a host who is warned that one o
 his honour
d 
guests is cheating at cards, but has no defimte proof of It. 
How ought he to act? Viscount Grey's reputation may 
he left to posterity. The late German Ambassador has made 
it clear for all time that Britain strove strenuously not only 
in the feverish July days of 1914, but for at least two years 
before in order to avert the war which Germanv was deter- 
min,'d' to force on Europe, strong in the beIie( that world- 
dominion was at last within her grasp. A perusal of this 
memorandum can have only one effect upon the Allies- 
,>terner resolution that the military defeat of Germanv must 
be definite and complete if Europe is to have a settled peace. 


* 


* 


;I< 


The opening debate on the second reading of the Education 
Bill promises well for the future of the measure. Mr. Fisher 
has paid, perhaps, in his revision rather high a price for the 
support of the local education authorities; but that support 
mav make the difference between success and failure, The 
reaïlv crucial question at issue is the question of abolishing 
half-time before q anrl continuing education after that age. 
Sir .Mark Sykes made a new point when he argued that the 
male population born between 1878 and 19 0 0 would be 
"practically shattered" by the war, and that consequently 
in twenty years' time there would be far fewer men between 
4 0 and 60, so special responsibilities would be thrown upon 
the children of this and succeeding generations. 
l\Ir. Fisher addressed himself directly to the capital diffi- 
culty-the case of the cotton industry. He reminded the 
House that this industry, erected originally on a basis of 
workhouse labour, had never entirelv recovered from its 
unfortunate start, and he contrasted with the difficultie,.; 
urged against the Bill the prospect that confronted the 
nation if it refused to set its house in order, In point of 
fact, the opposition did not come from Lancashire, for the 
three Lancashire members who spoke in the debate all 
welcomed the Bill. Discussion is still proceeding in the 
textile districts, but it is quite clear that neither employers 
nor work people are going to offer a united and uncom- 
promising resistance to the Bill 


* 


* 


* 


For the first time, 
Ir. Fisher gave the House an estimate 
of the cost. Raising the school age will imply a million; 
continuation education something under nine milliops; 
thus the total cost of the Bill will be less than two days of 
the cost of the war. A nation that can regard such expendi- 
ture as a serious burden in the crisis in which we find our- 
selves would not be worthy to govern a hamlet. 
An amusing story is told of a meeting of a club of econo- 
mists who assembled not long ago for the first time sinre 
the outbreak of war. The previous meeting had been held 
in the summer of 1914. When the minutes were read, it 
appeared that the subject for the deliberation of the club 


on that octasion had been a petper read b\- a distinguished 
economist under the title, "Is it possible for an\' nation to 
sustain the burden of our heav.\-' expenditure" The war 
had lI1ade the question look a little foolish in the interval. 
It has certainl" made it seem outrageous that anybodv 
should demur to adding ten million
 to our expenditure 
on education, The true criticism of the Rill is not that it 
asks too much, but that it asks too little, for eduration. 
* * * 
The Central Board of Finance of the Church of England is 
distributing a circular letter, signed bv the Archbishops of 
Canterbun- and York, appealing to members of the Church 
to subscribe liberally to a new Central Fund, \\hich is to be 
created to meet many urgent needs. Surely it \\ould be 
wiser before nen revenues and endowments were created, if 
the existing ones were pl,lced on a sounder and more busines,.; 
basis? 
-\n organised attempt, we believe, has never been 
made to face this difficulty, Vested interests are so power- 
ful, prejudice and bigotrv so strong, that in the past it might 
well have heen declared impossible. But we have learned 
in these veal'S no reform is impossible, if it be carried 
out with 'energy, courage, and determination. There is 
no real reason, heavy though the task would be, why, under 
skilful organisation, a chartered accountants' statement 
could not be prepared of the total revenues of the Church of 
England, and a plan devised for their legislative readjust- 
me
t in accordance with the needs of the age. If disendo\\- 
ment is to come, the Church of England could at least assert 
that it had endeavoured to employ the mone\' ett it" di"posal 
to the best purpose. It çannot say that to-day. 
* * * 
Onlv the other day the Bishop of London publicly declared 
that the total of his' private means was flOo, which he had 
earned by writing a book. Yet the emoluments of 
ulham 
Palace are {,10,000 a year, almost as much-not qUIte-as 
the fees of an Attorney-General, But merely because this 
big sum represents Ihese emoluments and the ne
d
 of the 
diocese are urgent, beyond the bare cost of IInng tI
e 
Bishop does not feel justified in touching a penny. But If 
the work of the Church requires this readjustment, the duty 
of effecting it should not be left to the mdividual. it is most 
unfair on him; the adjustment should be made by the Church 
in its corporate capacity. We have only :eferred to the 
See of London as an illustration of our meamng and because 
the facts are well known, but this inequity of stipends exists 
in some form or other in every diocese; it is one of the .worst 
weaknesses of the Church, of England, and a scandal which 
its lay members find most difficult to refute. 
* * * 
The Ministry of Reconstruction, though almost, if not 
quite, the youngest of our new .Departments, has got well 
into harness. Apart from "findmg" themselves, they had 
set up as early as December last eighty-seven sep
rate 
committees of inquiry into as many phases of natIonal 
activity, and this number is still being adde
 to. Some of 
them have already presented their reports, whIle others h
ve 
issued interim reports; there is thus rapidly accumul
t
ng 
such a mass of literature representing the considered opmlOn 
of the members of these committees as will soon overwhelm 
not only the various departments of Government concerned, 
but those members of the public who endeavour to keep 
themselves informed on matters of national welfare. Though 
particular individuals seem to be put. on to 
oo many 
committees and here and there one IS ovenvelghte
 .by 
departmental officials, which tends to too much theonsmg 
and to abstract conclusions. 
* * * 
But the Minister of Reconstruction is not the only pare!1 t 
of committees. A White !,aper gives a list of 267 com
;ns- 
sions, committees, or special branche
 .of departments, s

 
up to deal with public questions ansmg out of the war, 
34 of which had cea,>ed to ðist when .the paper was pub- 
lished and a few of which are also mcluded among the 
R7 children of the l\Iinister ?f 
econstruction. . Some. of 
these 267 commissions are also Issumg reports, and I
 ma) be 
assumed that all of them are intended to have some mfluence 
on reconstruction when it actually begins. 
Now, even if the general public 
'ere not .too much engaged 
to follow all this literature it is qUIte certam that they could 
not digest it, and there is a very grave danger that m
ch 
future leaislation will be based upon these reports which 
may or 
ay not be to the public advantage. A report 
presented by a Committee, mainly composed. of Government 
officials, for instance. may be a masterlv pICce of abst
act 
work, deverlv constructed, and full of excellent th
retIcal 
arguments; but when translated into. an A
t of ParlIament 
it may easIly become irritating
 and meqUltable. 
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Raiding the Rhine Cities: 


T HE new factor in the fighting season that i
 
opening is the use of the air against civilians. 
The enemy some time ago deliberately created 
a change for the \\ orse in warfare between 
European nations. That change consists in a 
repeated attack upon points far behind the siege lines of the 
\\'est and including the bombardment of the ci\'ilian popu- 
lation in "hat are called (though the definition hardly 
applips to-day) by the old-fashioned term of" open to\\ns." 
We shall do well at the opening of this season to consider 
the respecti\'e advantages and disádvantages in this respect 
(If the two parties which are, in the \Yest of Europe, deciding 
the fate of the world: for there-not in Russia-lies the 
is
ue bet\\een our victor\' or the enemy's successful resistance 
and his imposition on ùs of his peacë. 
First, let us grasp the history of the thing. 
Prussia inaugurated in 1870 a new principle in European 
warfare. It was a principlp in line \\ith others which she 
had created or expanded in previous wars. It was one \\hich 
her rivals fiercely denounced, hoped to be ephemeral, and did 
not themselves copy. This principle was the principle that 
ci\'ilians-all that part of the nation, including the women 
and children, who are not \\ithin its military organisation- 

hould be subjected to the pressure of war \\ithout privilege 
or special distinction of any kind, We must distinguish here 
between the hurt done in hot blood or from lack of discipline, 
or through the eÀceptional cruelty of a commander to civilians, 
and the new Prussian doctrine. What made that doctrine 
new-the essence of it-was Itniursalit) and calC1tlation, It 
was, as I have said, a new princiPle, the like of which no 
nation in Christendom had accepted before. 
This new step was but the realisation in part of a general 
thesis which lies at the verv core of all the Prussian svstem : 
that anything is permitted. to Prussian policy so 10rÏg as it 
tends to the aggrandisement of the Prussian State. In other 
words, that the moral duty of increasing the power of the 
Prussian State overrides for the directors of that State all 
other moral duties. 
Since the idea \\-as profoundly immoral and inhuman, it 
was not, as a fact, fully applied. It grew slo\\ly, because a 
criminal always feels subconsciously, however perfect his 
immediate immunity, that it may not be eternal and that 
mankind is a permanent judge. All moral degradation, 
however rapid, is .successive, and nearly always goes by 
distinct steps downwards. It is hardly e\'er a mere plunge. 
We have had very striking examples in the present war of 
this last truth. The enemy did not at once proceed to all 
the logical consequences of his creed. The \'ery last steps in 
it have not even yet been taken. 
For instance, when he retired from the 
oyon salient he 
propounded a theory that a belligerent might legitimately 
devastate a whole countryside, carry off its inhabitants into 
slavery, destroy every house, every fruit tree, and every well, 
because such action was of military advantage to himself. 
Yet he did not destroy Noyon itself, the most valuable asset 
to his enemy in the whole district. In the same way, he has 
laid down that the suspicion of even a slight advantage 
given to his enemy by even the most important or sacred 
monument of the past, justifies the destruction of such a 
monument. That was his plea for beginning the destruction 
of Rheims Cathedral on a doubtful suspicion that the towers 
might be used as observation posts, infinitesimal as that 
hypothetical advantage would have been, Yet, after 
beginning this destruction, he did not complete it. 
In the same way each successive Prussian novelty in 
international crime has come after a considerable interval, 
and the deliberate terrorising of the civilian population by 
bombardment from the air has been of comparatively recent 
development. Even now he continually drags in the \\ord 
" reprisals. .. 
The enemy has, however, now definitely adopted this 
method, and' has continued it so long that the Allies have 
been compelled to follow suit. Had they not done so they 
would have left in the hands of Prussia an in
trument of 
victory of which they would themselves have been deprived 
and its cumulative effect might havp been o\'erwhelming. 
It is with the greatest difficulty that you can persuade men 
to break \\ith some long-established standard of honour even 
under the most grievous nece"sity; and the highest respect 
is due to those who for long urged that retaliation should be 
postponed. But it is now clear that retaliation is a necp<;sity, 
and what \\e have to consider-most unfortundtdv-are the 
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practical UJl1ditions under which this ne\\ method. can be 
exerci
ed by either side. 
:\Iuch the greater part of these practical conditions lire 
forbidden to public discussion, The publicist knows little 
of them. and the more he knows the mono It is his duty to 
be silent. The military and constructional authorities, who 
know most, have, beyond all other men, the duty of con- 
cealing their knowledge. The number, the carrying power, 
etc., of the machines used-which are the very first 
practical factors--are things that must not be touched, and 
many other similar points will occur to the reader as bd.rrt'd 
from all publicity. But there are a certain number of topo- 
graphical and political points which are open to analysis and 
which it is important to grasp, both in order that the public 
may understand the problem set and also that it may under- 
stand what advantages the Allies enjoy in this unhappy 
extremity to which Prussia has driven them; for, with the 
eÀceptioñ of one great province, unalterable until we break 
the Prussian siege line in the West-I mean the province of 
communications-ours maritime and therefore vulnerable 
and slow, his continental and therefore rapid and invulner- 
able-advantages can òe counted upon our side as well as 
on his. 


The Enemy's Advantage 


Let u
 first of all appreciate what are his advantage
 
advantages which led him to adopt this new policy. 
The fir,;t and most conspicuous advantage he has is the 
fact that the t\\O principal capitals, not only of the Allies, 
but of the world, Paris and London, are highly accessible to 
his machines. The. distance from his starting points in 
Belgium to the London area is, upon the average, less than 
ISO miles. The distance from his startmg points to the 
area of Paris is, upon the average, between 80 and 90 miles. 
Secondly, the way to both capitals is indicated in dear 
weather by water. The \'alleys of the Oise, the ?\fame, and, 
in an approach from the south, of the Seine, can be follo\\ed 
to Paris upon any clear night, however dark: while London 
lies at the apex of an estuary terminating in a broad and 
unmistakable river. 
Thirdly, the great areas concerned, especially that of 
London, make his task of recognition easier. The defenders 
cannot hide a patch of this size upon the landscape of a clear 
night, and the attackers cannot miss it. London is especially 
vulnerable from the fact that the greater part of the trajec- 
tory to it lies over the undefended area of the sea; and b
cause 
of its \'ery great size. Paris is especiall
 \uh1t'rable because 
although the approaches to it are over Idnd and the area is 
smaller, the length of the trajectory is much less. 
The two capitals are not only exceedingly vulnerable, but 
are also, when attacked, places the raiding of which the enemy 
can calculate to yield great fruit of the sort which he seeks. 
For, in the first place, the closer and denser a population 
the greater the moral effect of a raid. In the second place, 
the mere numerical proportion of the whole nation which is 
situated in each of the two areas is very large. In the 
third place-much the most important factor-each c.en- 
tralises, in a degree unknown to other countries, the national 
life. Each is the brain of the national organism. 
Everyone recognises this in the case of Paris; a tradition 
no longer corresponding with modern realities masks it in the 
case of London. But if we honestly consider those realities 
we shall perceive that London is even more of a national 
centre than Paris. The Press, for instance, has far more 
power in Britain than in France, and the London Press 
largely moulds the opinion of the whole country. Every 
direction of this war has for Britain its chief centre in London. 
\Vhat is more, the principal offices are there gathered closer 
together even than they are in Paris. One may put the 
matter most clearly by an extreme case, which happily has 
not yet been realised, and ask oneself what the effect would 
be upon the strength of either nation if a really serious 
destruction of records and dlsorganisation of personnel could 
be effected in either capital by a raid on a much larger scale 
than any that has yet taken place- always supposing the 
present centralisation to be maintained. 
The first great asset, then, of the enemy is the vulnerability 
and bsential importance of the two great modern capitals 
\\hich his aircraft c.an so easily reach. 
His serond a

et is connected with this first, and consists 
in the tlCt thJt hi
 siege line 11.Ippens to h<\H' fallen so far 
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west that his own ct:ntre
, 
o far as affecting civilian life is 
concerned, lie much further from our points of departure 
than do ours from his All that is destroyed in the \Vestern 
siege belt is Belgian or French, or what the French count as 
part of their territory, for it is Alsatian or of Lorraine: And 
it so happens that the purely German centres .which are 
hearest to Allied points of departure are the less Important. 
For instance, if Alsace and Lorraine were really Cerman 
territory, Metz, Strasburg, Colmar, Mulhouse, Thionville, 
would be vulnerable, as no great corresponding Allied centres 
are vulnerable with the exception of Nancy. But imme- 
diatelv beyond the Rhine in this neighbourhood you have 
only the Black Forest and 
he territory of Baden \
th few 
targets of importance, Frelburg and Karlsruhe bemg the 
onlv considerable centres; while the area where most can 
be done lies far back in the bac;in of the Lower Rhine, from 
Cologne northwards. 
The enemy, then, has two great targets, each unique in 
character, highly vulnerable, close to hand, and his siege 
lines cover our targets at a much greater distance than they 
cover his. Further, for reasons that will be explained in a 
moment, the finding of one's way to those targets is a some- 
what longer and more difficult business. 
There are two great sets of advantages present to the 
Allies in this deplorable sort of warfare which the enemy 
has brought upon himself. 
The first is topographical. and therefore permanent, and 
consists in the fact that the heart of German war industry 
and of compact industrial population, though distant, is 
within reach, while it is more concentrated than the more 
distant centres of the Allies. It is to be found in that vast 
maS'S of industrial humanity which is crowded upon a com- 
paratively small area of the Lower Rhine basin. and par- 
ticularly of the Ruhr Valley. 
The second is moral or political. and therefore neither 
necessarily permanent nor susceptible of exact calculation. 
It is twofold, and consists in the superior work of the Allied 
aircraft and in the awakening of the enemy to war upon 
his own soiL 
I will take these in reverse order. 
It is a matter entirely dependent upon individual judg- 
ment, and one upon which one can therefore make no positive 
pronouncement, but one upon which general observation is 
agreed that the immunity of German soil from the actual 
presence of war has had very much to do with the main- 
tenance of enemy moral. Personally, I do not believe that 
if the siege lines had fallen within German territory the 
German character would have held as the French has done. 
But those who would differ from me in this will agree that 
for any nation it is an immense moral advantage that the 
destruction and the terror should be falling, so far as civilians 
are concerned, upon enemy territory, We have only to 
consider the difference between an invaded and an uninvaded 
England to appreciate the force of that truth. Further, we 
know from the German Press, and far better from reports 
that reach the Allies, how powerful has been the effect of the 
hitherto trifling punishment inflicted upon German centres. 
The first raid upon Karlsruhe produced a violence of emotion 
n0t comparable to anything that has taken place hitherto in 
London or in Paris. Treves-a most important military 
centre-is beginning to call itself uninhabitable; and if we 
had no other evidence, the tone of the enemy's allusion to 
Mannheim alone would be enough; though Mannheim, and 
stili more the great group of factories on the opposite side of 
the Rhine, are of the highest military importance, quite 
apart from the effect our raids have now produced upon 
their civilian inhabitants. If these Upper Rhine centres 
-I am for the moment neglecting the great industrial dis- 
trict of the Lower Rhine-were only a few isolated points, 
comparable, say, to the residential towns in the Severn 
Valley, the effect would still be striking enough; but, in 
point of fact, the whole district between Strasburg on the 
south and the gorge of the Rhine on the north is densely 
inhabited and of high political importance. The vulnerable 
areas of purely German character lying within the Rhine 
basm. and accessible to aircraft with their present radius of 
action. contain an urban population nearly half that of the 
great cities of the Empire, if we exclude the two capitals of 
Berlin and Munich, and the port 
nd neighbourhood of 
Hamburg. The German Empire has a distribution of popu- 
lation fairly simply arranged in three divisions. There is 
the densely inhabited basin of the Upper Elbe; there is the 
larger and more thickly inhabited population of the Rhine; 
while the remainder, by far the greater part, is not densely 
inhabited, but contains only the great agglomerations of 
Berlin and the ports of Hamburg and Bremen. 
There is another political point-vague, uncertain, and 
only given for what it is worth-and that is the historical 


connection of the Rhine dIstnct WIth the modern German 
Empire. That connection was at first somewhat artificial ; 
the character of its inhabitants is the most remote in all 
Germany from the character of the Prussian squirearchy and 
bureaucracy, which owes its modern supremacy entirely to 
the victories of a generation ago; and a serious dislocation 
of civilian life upon the Rhine would have an effect, not to 
be exaggerated but to be remembered, upon the whole 
structure of modern Gennany. The point of Prussia for 
these people is not only that she has made them part of a 
great State, and able to enjoy the sense of past victories, but 
also that she can conti.nue to confirm their security. 
As to the asset manifestly possessed by the Allies at the 
present moment in superiority of the work done in the air, 
we can but note it, and hope and expect it to continue; but 
we must remember that it is not a permanent and necessary 
asset as is the geographical one. British flights across 
German territory take place by day as well as by night; 
weather has had to be less carefully chosen for our attacks 
than for theirs; and these attacks have a repeated and 
assiduous character hitherto lacking in theirs. The whole 
line of the river down as far as Coblentz and up the Moselle 
as high as Treves has been alive with raids for two months, 
although the season is but opening; and the intensity of the 
effort is rapidly increasing. 


Cologne 
N ow let us turn to the chief objective, the great mass of 
industrial population which stands upon a comparatively 
small area of the Lower Rhine Valley, and particularly 
within the basin of the right-hand tributary called the Ruhe. 
If the reader will look at the map accompanying this 
article, he will see, marked" A," a rather small heart-shaped 
region just north of Cologne, but including that city, and 
lying, for the most part, upon the right bank of the Rhine, 
This region is the region of dense population which is some- 
times generally termed, from the province in which its major 
part lies, .. The Westphalian Coalfield." It is economically 
the foundation-stone of the modern German Empire. Coupled 
with the possession of the great ironfields in Lorraine, 
captured in 1871, which send their ore northwards to this 
coalfield. the Westphalian industrial district is the pivot 
upon which the industrial expansion of modern Germany 
has turned. The River Ruhr, coming down from the 
Southern Westphalian Hills, holds in its basin the great mass 
of coal upon which all this new mechanical power has arisen. 
and the district is a nest of towns comparable to those of 
our Lancashire and Yorkshire district, some actually touching, 
all of them in close neighbourhood one with another. Essen, 
the arsenal of modern Gennany, is the best known in this 
country, and the largest single municipality with just on 300,000 
population. But Dortmund, with considerably more than 
200,000, on the east of the coalfiêld, runs it close, and you 
have, all within fifty miles by little more than thirty, Barmen 
and Bochum, Mulheim, Duisburg, etc., with Crefeld cleaner 
and cut off from the rest upon the western limit of the area. 
To the south of this compact and highly vuhlerable mass 
stands what is now virtually the capital of it all-that is, 
the great historical town to which the whole place looks 
socially, the town of Cologne, with over half a million 
inhabitants-the chief crossing-place of the line, the prin- 
cipal German station on the highway of Northern Europe. 
If you stand in Barmen you have within a radius of a long 
day's walk upon every side-within a radius that is of little 
more than twenty-five miles and a good deal less than thirty 
-an extraordinarily packed industrial centre any consider- 
able disturbance of which would hamstring modern Germany. 
Although we speak of these centres of the Westphalian 
Coalfield and of the Ruhr basin as separate towns, they are. 
like our industrial centres in the West Riding and in Lan- 
cashire, often great groups of almost continuous building, in 
which the various towns merge. Gelsenkirchen and Essen 
are continued on into Mulheim and Oberhausen, and the 
latter into Hambourn almost without a break, while Duisburg, 
across the Ruhr from Hambourn. is only separated by the 
water-courses and the docks. Crefeld and Dusseldorf stand 
fairly separate, so does Dortmund at the other extremity of 
the group; but Elberfdd and Barmen are one long town, 
and there is not a mile of clear country between these and 
the five-mile stretch of houses which is called in various 
parts Gevelsberg, Hospe, and Hagen. 
Another way of grasping the importance of the district is 
to appreciate that the total population of its large incor- 
porated towns, apart from tbe smaller groups which are 
virtually part of those towns, comes to no less than just 
over three million souls, or, if we include Cologne, more 
than three milliom; and a half. 
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This industrial district IS, then, the economic heart of 
Germany. 
There is also, of course, the industrial belt of Saxony and 
that of Silesia; there is the single industrial district of 
Bavaria in the Allied Empire to the south. There is the 
intensely active little field in tIlf' Saar, important chiefly for 
its prm:imity to the iron of LorraÌ1w and Luxemhurg. But 
the kernel of modern German material power is here upon 
the Ruhr and its neighbourhood. 
The accident of the present war has hitherto given this 
new district a complete security. It happens to lie imme- 
diatelv behind the must advanced sector of the German line
 
in FråFlce. Drop a perpendicular from Barmen to those 
lines-that is, take the place on the Allied or German line in 
Francf' nearest to Barmen (which, as we have seen, is the 
geographical centre of the industrial district)-and you strike 
St. Quentin 200 miles away. Again, the distance from the 
nearest point of this industrial group, the most western 
point to the closest of the Allied points of departure, is over 
180 miles. The southernmost point which, though not 
connectC'd with the coalfield geologically, is socially its 
rapital, Cologne, is in a direct line more than 160 miles, and 
more like qo from the nearest practical point of departure 
There lies in between the whole occupied belt of 
 orthern 
France and Belgium, Luxemburg and Lorraine. 
A further point which must always be remembered is the 
difficulty of the intervening country in the way of land- 
marks. The waste and tumhled hill-land uf the Ardennes 
and the Eifel lie between for anyone approaching from the 
south. A waterway, the great guide by night. is found only 
bv followmg the Moselle and turning down the Rhine after 


Cobl,entz-<,1 lo
g 
ddition to the direct hne. But though 
the mdustnal dlstnct of the Ruhr is distant and difficult to 
find, it is not out of reach, and the test of whether the 

ermans were. wise or no when they opened this new phase 
m the war wIll be made when the first considerable raids 
begin to 
e made upon it. The first severe punishment of 
C
logne wIll be felt throughout the world, and will he a new 
thmg to the enemy, something quite distinct from what has 
hitherto happened upon the Upper Rhine, because Cologne 
is the gate of the neighbouring coalfield. 
There is a,:other centre of v
ry great social importance to 
Germ
ny, Iymg but a short dIstance beyond Mayence, and 
that IS Frankfort on the l\Iaine, Frankfort is, more than 
any utlwr to
'n in the German Empire, the financial capital 
of that 
mplre. Its wealthier inhabitants have probably 
long left It, and the
 
ould not be per
onally affected in any 
case, for those remammg would leave It at once in case of a 
raid, But it remains, none the less, the nerve-centre of 
German finance, and it is a town of over 400,000 people-a 
place on th
 same scale as, though little smaller than, 
Colugne. I t IS also the centre of a densely inhabited district. 
Comparatively close to the Allied points of departure, 
and therefore subjert alreadv to continual bombardment i<; 
the small. coal basin of the Saar. It is not so directly c
n- 
cerned wIth our present problem as the other Rhine towns 
because it is admittedly a military object, crammed as it is 

vith n:uniti.on .works. But the effect of attacks upon the 
mdustnal dlstnct of the Vpper Saar cannot compare \\ith _ 
the effect of similar attacks when they can be made upon 
the "'estphalian coalfield. 


H. BELLoc. 


Con voys and Su bn1arines : 


This article was comp,:{ed by the author from first-hand 
information obtained during a cruise with the American 
destroyer flotilla in the submarine zone. 


O lIT in the harbour a thirty-vessel cunvoy was 
nosing up to its anchors; the rattle of the 
winches carried across the water and up the 
hill to where the Base-Admiral watched the 
departure from his office windows. His gaze 
centred on one ship, a fine steamer, which, with her cargo of 
twelve thousand tons of foodstuffs, was worth nearly a 
million pounds. Her potential values, however, far exceeded 
that figure, for the food stood for human flesh and blood- 
the flesh and blood of women and children in France and 
England and the thews and sinews of soldiers who must be 
fed if the world is to escape the German yoke. 
The ship was commanded by a Scot-an admirable 
character, upright, courageous, self-reliant, the finest of 
seamen, but hard in the mouth. Before the convoy system 
was established he had voyaged a score of times through 
the submarine 70ne, winning his way to safety by seamanship 
and daring. A torpedo had once shaved his bows. Another 
had almost clipped o
 his stern. He had fought half a 
dozen artillery battles with boats: .tll of which had raised 
his opinion of himself and his ship fairly close to omni- 
potence. He hated the naval discipline of convoys as much 
as their slow speed, and had bolted twice; which fact was in 
the Base-AdmiraI's mind when he turned to his Chief of Staff. 
.. McGregor, down there, has bolted twice. I have 
advised his owners to replace him, but they won't, Sooner 
or later the U-boats will get him. WireIe<;s to X - to 
watch him closely." 
The order was duly noted by the Senior Commander of 
the destroyer group that escorted the convoy to sea; and 
when his chief officer reported a few hours later that 

IcGrcgor was edging out of his column. thev went after him 
like dogs in cha<;e of a bolting sheep, " 
"Who do you think you are, anyway?" the Senior Com- 
mander bawled out through a megaphone. "The Lord High 
Admiral, eh? Try that again, and I'll put an officer on 
your bridge and recommend that your papers be cancelled," 
.. That ought to hold him," he remarked to his chief officer: 
.. but ['II bet you the old chap is raving. His crew will 
need to step lively during the next few hours.' 
And raving, McGregor surely was. If his remolrks, as 
afterwards reported by his crew, were printed here they 
would burn a hole in the page. He, a master of twenty 
years' standing, to be ordered about like that! He, that 
had out-fought, out-witted, out-run more U-boat
 than the 
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entire flotilla had ever seen! He, with a sixteen-knot ship 
to be held down to a six-knot crawl! Put an officer on hIS 
bridge, would they? Cancel his papers, eh? And so forth, 
with profuse marginal notes and trimmings! 
If a plausible excuse in the shape of a fog that fell like a 
grey blanket over the convoy had not been furnished, these 
fulminations, no doubt, would presently have subsided. HI:' 
would hardly have dared violate such specific orders. But 
when the fog lifted towards evening, the convoy was scattered 
over the seas to the horizon, and came scuttering back like 
frightened' chickens in response to the destroyer's wireless 
c1uckings-McGregor was out of sight. Next news of him 
came in a S.O,S. from a point just over the horizon, 
"I'm torpedoed. Sinking, Submarine shelling boat-;. 
Come at once." 
Too late! On the wide and lonely ocean that had just 
engulfed that fine ship with her sorely needed food, they 
found two shell-torn boats full of wounded and dying men. 
In the crest-fallen, troubled man who sat in their midst, it 
was difficult to recognise the old .. hard mouth." He was 
repentent, of course; but the tears that washed the iron 
furrows of his face could not restore his ship, nor heal the 
wounds of his crew. 
From one point of view his conduct was criminal. Yet 
it was natural, inspired by the same spirit that has kept d. 
thousand of his kind voyaging these dangerous seas-the 
same spirit that had brought him and many another off 
best in U-boat duels-the same spirit that animated that 
fine old skipper of the North Sea who, with both legs shot 
off and his vessel sinking, ordered hi<; crew to throw him 
and the code-books into the sea together. So allow him his 
repentence, and permit the incident to illustrate at once 
the merits and faults of the convoy system, 
Its merits, taking them first, have been proved by the 
decrease in mercantile sinkings since the old patrol system 
was abandoned, Under the latter, the destroyer and patrol 
fleets were scattered like pawns over a vast checker board 
that ruled off British waters-across which merchant vessels 
moved from one patrol to another. Though they were 
hunted incessantly, the V-boats managed to pick up in 
those days anywhere between thirty and fifty ships a week. 
But after Allied shipping was grouped in convoys and sent 
through the danger zone under destroyer escorts, the weekly 
average fell to eighteen large ships and four or five small 
ones. During the last eight months of 1917, indeed, the 
British and American destroyer fleets convoyed over one 
hundred thousand vessels in and out of Allied ports with a 
loss of one-eighth of one per cent. As a matter of fact, the 
bulk of the V-boat weekly bag is taken from unescorted ships. 
If this be true the auestion naturallv ari<;e : Wh in the 
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\\orId are merchant ships (,\,er allO\\ed to gu out alone 
The answer is simple \\'e have not ('t10ugh destroyers to 
pro\'ick escorts for all. I f we had. the submarine war would 
now be of the past. .-\nother re<ison-and it points out the 
convoy system '5 chief fault fret' ships make faster time, 
.md, accordingly, can move more goods than \vhen they are 
grouped in convo
s. Tonnage, or carrying capacitv (which 
amounts to the same thing), is reduced; first, bv delays 
waiting for escorts; second, by limiting the spepd of the 
faster ship
 The ship on which I recently ,.1me from Xew 
York to LÜ'erpool, lOr instance, is a se\'en-day boat. Two 
others in our convoy- -vessels of enormous tonnage -\\ere 
equally fast: yet, by being forced to take the ,;peed of the 
slowest vessel, these fast ships took so man V days to cross 
that it almost sufficed for them to have made' the return 
\'ovage to 
ew York. . 
In spite of this manifest fault, the convoy "ystem is here 
to stav: for it is wholly impossible to maint<Ün, safe routes 
\\ith merchant shipping scattered all over the world. To 
control its passage and to divert it in accordance \\ith enemy 
movements, it must be grouped under war ve__"eI5, The 
great reduction in mercantile sinkings more th?n makes up 
for delays and low speed. It should not be forgotten that 
after a-convoy passes through the danger zone its units 
are usually permitted to go on alone. So the ,.,peed limita- 
tion applies only for a couph- of days, Summing up the 
com'oy system, it is safe to say that shipping interests wiII 
be best served by extending it, as fast as possible, till it 
co\'ers all vessels. A step wa<; taken in this direction 
when, the other day, an Order in Council was passed 
prohibiting vessels from leaving British port,:, without a 
licence. 
The limitations and advantages of convoys being thus 
defined, let us briefly examine those of the "ubmarine. 
Instead of being free as the fish, they operate within quite 
narrow lines while exposed to special risks. Think of the 
uncharted rocks that must reach up into the underseas 
lanes along which the V-boat blunders like a blind fish; the 
mine-fields, "floaters," treacherous tides, traps, decoys, nets, 
that turn submarine navigation into one long blind hazard. 
I heard of one V-boat that blundered into the :\laelstrom, 
the famous whirlpool off the coast of NOf\vay, chosen by 
Jules Verne to kill off Captain Nemo and his Nautilus. Then 
think of the special war risks-the" blimps" and hydroplanes 
dropping bombs from the sky; the little P-boats, always 
ready to engage in one of those desperate sea duels where 
no quarter i
 given or asked; finally, the destroyer, 
a foe so deadly that the Germans have talked long and 
loudly of "underwater battle-cruisers" to drive it off the 
seas. 
:\Iost of this talk was meant for foreign consumption, for 
the German naval constructors are quite aware of certain 
limitations that make against such a boat. Add armour to 
a V-boat, and her si7e must be increased to provide more 
buovancv, Increased bulk calls for heavier internal struc- 
turë, heåvier engines, heavier gun platforms for bigger guns; 
larger quarters for a more numerous crew; larger fuel and 
hallast tanks; all of which calls for more buoyancy, that is, 
,.,ize; \\hich, again, calls for more armour plate. 
Such a vessel would present a deeper target for a torpedo 
than any destroyer; and whereas she might drop Ì\\enty 
--hells on the latter without putting her out of commission, 
one well-planted shot would send her to the bottom. She 
would stand but a poor chance in a stand-up fight \\Ìth the 
half-dozen destrO\'ers that are to be found with almost any 
convoy. She would require, moreover, such deep water for 
her manæuvring that she could hardly operate in the shoals 
and shallows around the British Isles, where her prey would 
be principally found. Lastly, she could chase only one 
vessel at a time. As two years have passed since we first 
heard this" undersea battle-cruiser" talk, we can rest assured 
that after balancing the cost in time, labour, money, and 
materials, against possible advantages, the German naval 
constructors have pronounced against them. 
[here are also decided limitations in submarine operation. 
It cannot emerge and dive, 'as is generally believed, with 
porpoise ease. If they go down at an angle of more than 
12 degrees, the older types capsize their ballast tanks and 
become helpless hulks. Abrupt dives, too, are very dan- 
gerous. One commander told me how his hair stood on 
end when, on a quick dive, his vessel went do\\n and down 
and down, and he thought he \\-ould never be able to stop 
her. 
o doubt many a V-boat has nose-dived into the deeps, 
where her steel sides were crushed like a thin egg"sheII. Once 
on the surface, it takes some minutes for a submarine to 
submerge; and if she be seen by a destroyer, a depth-mine 
dropped at the head of the tell-tale wake i-- ven' likeh- to 
c!lu: the Ì1l<ident. 


X either can a U-boat cruise indefiniteh- under water. 
Seventv miles is about the limit-at an) spëed. After that, 
it must recharge its batteries while steaming on the surface, 
and if it be caught with exhausted batteries, its situation 
is more than precarious. There is a case on record, indeed, 
of three German submarines that lay for forty-eight hours 
on the bottom, listening to the screws of the pãtrol chugging 
above. Two that tried to sneak away iR the night were 
sunk. The third surrendered. 
Surface cruising has also its limit
, being dependent on 
fuel. On the average, a ('-boat can stay out about twenty 
or twenty-five davs; but a considerable part of this time is 
used up coming from and going back to the base, and many 
attempts have been made to extend it by the establishment 
of fuel bases. One ingenious commander used to cache 
barrels of fuel, oil, and petrol, loot from c,aptured tankers, 
at the bottom of a sheltered cove. But an oil spot betrayed 
him one day to a British destroyer. 
The usual procedure would have been to carry the barrels 
off. But, with a flash of genius, the British commander, 
so the story is told, removed the bungs, poured a few gallons 
of picric acid-a powerful explosive-into each harrel, 
resunk them, and sailed away, It requires but a small 
effort of the imagination to picture what happened to th(> 
l' -boat \\hen it began to use that petrol. 


A Submarine's Dangers 
Xeither does the submarine have things all its own way 
in duels with merchant vess('ls, Indeed, it fights at a dis- 
advantage, for whereas a dozen shells may fail to stop a 
fleeing vessel, one well-planted hit will send the U-boat to 
the bottom. Though German torpedoes have an effective 
range of 7,000 yards, shooting is uncertain at long distances. 
The U-boat usu'lIly tries to get within 2,000 yards, and this, 
especially in shots at a convoy, endangers it getting away. 
Rough weather also brings a pause in the hunting, for the 
periscope describes a far wider arc than the hull, which 
threshes around like a wounded whale in a seaway, making 
both observation and the sighting of shots impossible. In 
such weather, the U-boats lie on the bottom in some sheltered 
cove. During the extremely bad weather last November, 
indeed, the U-boat bag fell from eighteen large ships to six 
in the first week, to one in the second. 
All of these dangers and difficulties of the underseas 
campaign are increased by the reports of U-boat movement-; 
sent out from observation stations on land and ships at sea. 
When cruising with the American destroyer fleet, I was 
astonished by the number and accuracy of those that came 
in a constant stream to the bridge. Position and course 
were always given, so, besides drawing the patrols and 
seaplanes after them, merchant ships could easily avoid 
their locality. The reports accounted for a despairing note 
in a wireless message we picked up, one evening, in transit 
between two V-boats. 
"Have you seen any ships to-day? The ocean seems 
empty." 
This commander's report was one of those, no doubt, on 
which the German Admiralty based its explanation for the 
decrease in the U-boat weekly bag: "Enemy shipping is so 
depleted by the attacks of our invincible IT-boats that it is 
becoming more and more difficult to find ships to sink": 
this during a week that had seen nearly five thousand ships 
sail in and out of British ports alone! And probably half 
as many more from Allied harbours. 
Summing the t;"-boat's capacities and potentialities, we 
see that instead of being the original sea-devil, it is really a 
hunted creature-hunted so successfully, moreover, that 
from -to to 50 per cent. were sunk last year. This great 1055 
was aggravate!i bv that of the torpedoes, which take time 
and money to make. Indeed, the yearly output of the 
l'nited States Torpedo \\'orks before the war was only 
twelve, The smaller t;"-boats carry ten each, the larger 
and later types, twenty. Accordingl
, if one be sunk out- 
ward bound, which happens quite often, the loss of the 
torpedoes is greater than that of the vessel. It is highly 
improbable that any C-boat goes down without carrying 
some torpedoes with her. It is also comforting to know that 
five or si)o. are shot away for every merchant vessel sun..... 
The weekly bag costs the German Government over a hundred 
thousand pollnds in torpedoes alone. 
The outlooh. for the U-boat is bad, The life of a sub- 
marine commander has never been what one could call a 
good insurance risk. In 1917 he made two voyages and a 
half before, quite literally, he went down and out. From 
present indications-there are a few things in store for him 
that I know of, but cannot tell-his life during 1918 will 
not he worth the toss of a coin. 
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Russia's 


True 


Voice 


T HE text of this" Open Letter to C Ollnt K.J.i7l'rling," 
who is a German noble of Courland. \"ith large 
estates in that province and in Ea<;t Pru
sia 
was originally published in t\\O I
ussidn news- 
papers (the Den dnd the Petrogl'adsky GOlDS). but 
no suoner did it appear in print than everv copy dis.O\ I'r.J.hlp 
was destroyed by the Bolshe\'iks. This letter demonstrate
 
clearly that the voice of true Liberty will yet make itself 
heard in Russia, and that the reason and conscience of the 
Russian people are 
not dead, but stupe- 
fied bv the succes- 
sive "earthquake 
shocks and torna- 
does of revolution 
and war. The coun- 
sels of moderation 
are unheeded, while 
the overthrow of 
authority and the 
disbanding of great 
armies create a 
general condition of 
chaos; but the 
forces of the ebbing 
tide are equal to the 
power of the flo", 
and it requires no 
excessive optimism 
to recognise in this 
protest against Bol- 
shevism a sign and 
portent of its ap- 
proaching downfall. 
The copy of the 
newspaper from 
which this letter is 
taken is possibly 
the only one which 
has reached Eng- 
land, for the present 
Russian censorship 
is rigorous, and 
shows as little re- 
spect for the liberty 
of the Press as the 
old regime was wont 
to duo With regard 
to the names men- 
tioned in the course 
of the letter, be- 
sides those of Lenin 
and Stürmer, the 
Imperial Prime 
Minister, which are 
known to all Eng- 
lish readers, it may 
be added thÚ 
M:yasoyedov was 
the arch-spy at Rus- 
sian headquarters, 
who was eventu- 
ally shot, Sukhomlinov was the War :\Iinister, .onvicted of 
treachery, and SUmenson and Kukovsky are Bolsheviks 
who are said to have been employed by Germany in the 
distribution of bribes. The following is the translation: ii_. 


* 


* 


* 


.. COUNT KAIZERLIXG !- You come an envoy of victors to the 
capital of a dishonoured Russia which has been thrown down 
at your feet. Y our satellite
 and henchmen have become 
our governors, and a peace is on the eve of conclusion; but 
it is not a peace between two antagonists, it is rather a pact 
between two parts of the same victorious side, and one of 
these swore falsely when it claimed to speak for the whole 
Ru
sian people. That matters little; the soldiers no longer 
desIre to fight. You are in no need of peace; the right of 
the conqueror is yours. But you did not conquer the Russian 
armies. You did not win the battle in Eastern Prussia- the 
traitor l\1yasoyedo\' came to your rescue. Keither did you 
win the battle in Galicia-Sukhomlinov the War Minister 
aided you. Neither did you win the b
ttle at Skokhod, at 
Tamopol, or at Riga-it \\as Lenin who \h1S vour helper. 
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By C. Hagberg Wright 


In tht" time of the Emperor, Alice of Hesse and Stürmer, the 
Prim!' :\Iinister, acted as your agents; Rasputin was your 
mainstay. Then came the days of revolution, when 
Kukovsky and Sumenson became your chosen hirelings, 
enriching themselves with the fruits of . contraband.' In 
Tuly the first skirmishes of the populace in revolt were in 
the nature of reconnaissances. It was by German prisoners 
of war that the military operations of the Bolsheviks 
were <hrerted! and now the Bolshevik Go\'ernment, in its 
ignominy, welcome
 
you. Be that as it 
ma\', when in their 
enthusiasm the\' 
proposed at on"(' 
moment to bring 
vou face to face 

'ith the ppople in 
the :\Iar;nsky tha- 
tre that idea had 
q'llckl
, to be aban- 
dJned. Instead, a 
magnificent proces- 
sion was arranged 
in vour honour, ami 
soldiers and work- 
men marched p.lst 
you bearing ban- 
ners with de\'ice
 
designed by your 
Fatherland for the 
humiliation of our 
native country. 
"Count Kaizer- 
ling! Put not your 
trust in that page- 
ant. Our servile 
Government is de- 
ceiving you. One 
and all- the 
Ukraine, the Don 
province, the Cau- 
casus, Esthonia, 
Finland, and 
Siberia - all have 
severed themselves 
from Petrograd, of 
which your secret 
service has seized 
hold, "ïth whom, 
then, do you sa" are 
you making peace ;J 
"There is no gain- 
saying-we cannot 
fight without an 
army. But thos!:' 
who sold Russia 
have as little right 
to conclude peace 
as to continue 
war. You knO\\ 
well l
ussia does 
not believe in your 
magnanimity nor in your fantastic proposals to withdrav. 
your armies from Courland, Poland, and Lithu.J.nia on the 
futile condition of England's submission to the peace you 
offer. Your nation is in a state of exhaustion. You know 
well that England and America will crush you. It matters 
little how you b1uff, or how you drive or corner the unhappy 
deluded Russians, vou shall not escape the day of reckoning. 
There is no peace'. This is the conquest of Petrograd, not 
the conquest of Russia. . 
.. The Russian people are \\ont to make peace with honour. 
They made peace \\ith the French and with the English after 
Sevastopol. and these are now our friends; they made peace 
with the Japanese, and they are also our friends. 
" And with you it is also possible to make an honourable 
peace; but it must be a peace entered into by a Constituent 
Assembly, and not one drawn up by those whom you ha\'e 
sent here as Ministers. :\Idke it onerous, if you will, and if 
Russia deserves it so; but it must be a real peace, and not 
a farce, Now, in half-strangled accents, we cry aloud to our 
Allies: . Never, never believe that Russia is a traitor. This 
peace is no peace. Russia ha<; had no art or lot in it.' .. 
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The Allies: 


.., D OOZE oofs, see voo plaise! Compronnay, 
madame? .. 
:\Iarie Claire's lips parted and displayed two 
ro\\-s of teeth. Thev were filbert-shaped and 
very white. 
"Oui, je,;omprènds ven' \\'eIl-what you calI it? Twelve 
eggs, ves? 
"
on, dooze," said the sergeant, stoutly. And he held 
up two finger::.. She noticed that the skin of the inside of 
his thumb and of the middle joint of his forefiJ1
er displayed 
a hard abrasion like a cobbler's. It's the trigger that does it. 
.. 
\h! deux I Ecoutez! 'L'n' c'est 'one.' 'Deu'\.' c'est 

 two.' Dites-vous' deu"\:.' Comme ça !" And she expired 
the monosyllable from her lips as though she \\ere blowing 
a kiss. 
" Do !" said the ser
eant. 
.. 
on, 'deu"\:'!" 
"Dew." 
"Bien! Très bien, \'oilà !" And she produced two et!gs 
from their nest in the crate, and laid them on the counter. 
"Comhien, madame?" 
,. Vingt <:entimes. !,Iais' madame'! Pas encore! ':\Iade- 
moiselle.' .\nglais--' !\Iees'. V oycz ?" .\nd she displayed the 
fin
ers of her left oond as though it were a parade inspection. 
The sergeant looked at them. With a sudden movement. 
he placed his hand upon them as they lay upon the counter. 
"Xon !" she said coldlv as sh
 hastily withdrew her hand. 
., Fini! Bon jour!" Añd she turned her back upon him. 
Ser
eant John La\\Tence put his twenty centimes on the 
counter, took up his e
gs, saluted, and \\alked out of the 
éPicerie \\ithout a \\Ord, He felt hot and uncomfortable. 
On the afternoon of the next day he came again, Before 
he could open his mouth, :\Iarie Claire had placed two eggs 
-on the counter. She looked at him abstractedly, as though 
he were a piece of hou"ehold furniture rather the worse for 
wear, which might soon need replacing, and said indifferently: 
H Vingt centimes." 
This done, she turned to a shelf behind her, and began 
moving the jars of confitures, occasionally pursing her lips to 
blow away the dust. These expirations grew louder as he 
lingered until their blasting effect upon him emotionally 
produced the kind of functional paralY'iis a;,sociated \\ith 
the effects of high explosive. He stood rooted to the spot, 
his eyes fixed on the back of her neck. He suddenly put 
down the purchase-money, pocketed the eggs, and walked 
out, After proceeding a hundred yards, \\ith knit brows, 
he stopped and ruminated. Opposite him was a dead wall, 
the gable-end of a house. He put his hand in his pocket, 
drew out an egg, took a short run, like a man practising on 
a hombing-course, and, thro\\ing from his hip, hurled the 
egg at the waIl. He noted with gloomy satisfaction the 
protoplasmic effect, and t.J.king the other egg, he hurled it 
after its predecessor. .\nd he resumed his walk. 
Four days succeeded one another, and each d:l y :\Iarie 
Claire rehearsed a frigid reception for Sergeant La\\-rence. 
She rehearsed it in a newly ironed blouse and after carefull" 
washing her hair. Each' morning as she rose from petit 
déjeltner she prepared herself to resent his appearance, each 
evening as she sat down to dîner she felt unaccountably 
annoyed that he had not appeared. She began telling 
herself that it did not matter Ì\\O SOltS to her whether he 
appeared or not. She told herself this very often, 
One evening, towards dusk, she was sitting behind the 
counter engaged in knitting a tricot. Her needles clicked 
mechanically as she gazed abstractedly at the wall, and 
occa;,ionaIly she stopped to count the dropped stitches. She 
heard footstep, and looked up. Sergeant John Lawrence 
was st Iding at the counter. Before she had time to collect 
ber thoughts he had vani"hed, vanishing as suddenlv as he 
appeared; so suddenly that she began to doubt the e\"idence 
-of her senses. But on the counter lav a rose, She stared 
at it for some time, and then suddenl}' took it up, burying 
her nose in its petals as she inhaled their fragrance. It was 
a Maréchal I\Tiel. She exåmined it, puIling back the petals 
.as though she \\ erf' peeling an artichoke. But there was 
nothing then It \\ as simply a rose. She sat with her chin 
upon her hand", tl} ing to conjure up the appearance of the 
man who had laid it before her and wondering \\ hat it was 
about him that had seemed so unfamiliar. And as she mused 
it da\\ned on her that he had a rifle slung over his left 
;houlder, ..-I. pack on his back, a water-bottle on his hip. She 
rose and looked at the c1oc\..., 


By" Centurion" 


".\Iarie ClaIre .\Iarit' Claire Dîner, :\om dl' Dieu 
J'ai une gran de faim. La "oupe e"t froide." 
She ig
ored thi;; plaintive remonstrance, which came in a 
stertorous voice from the parlour behind the shop, and, 
slipping a shawl over her head. she stole out into the street. 
It \\as curiously empty. 
She crossed the Place, already ;:.teeped in shadows, and, 
having covered some -1-00 yards, she stopped. Ahead of her, 
in the middle of the street, were a number of soldiers dra\\n 
up in long lines two deep. Thev were in full marching kit, 
and in front of the nearest platoon a platoon-sergeant was 
caIling the roll. It was La\\TenCe
 He held a roll-bool.. in 
his hand, and as he LaIled each name, the o\\ner shouted 
.. Here"; the ",ound \\as taken up in ,l "crips of repetitions, 
v.hich, as they coIlided acousticaIlv \\ith the same sounds 
from other pÌatoons farther up the street, produced the 
effect of a prolonged echo. Having finished calling the roll, 
La\\Tence \\ent up to the platoon-commander, saluted, and 
made his report. The compan" -commander took over. 
.. FOlDI FOCRS!- -RIGHT I AT EASE! QC I-I -I 1- 
CK :\IARCH !" There was a shuffle of heavY feet, and the 
long lines dissolved into columns of fours, The men's feet 
went "CLIP-CLOP! CLIP-CLOP!" on the pavé with the 
rlI} thm of a pendulum. The next moment the street was 
empty, and l\larie Claire was staring fixedl
- at the tail of the 
column oscillating like a tunll1
-fork from right to left as it 
receded in the distance in a cloud of dust, 
* * * 
Sergeant La\\Tence, having cleaned his teeth \\Îth his Army 
tooth-brush, stood in front of a mirror and studied atten- 
tively a fi'\ed smile-a smile which he produced and repro- 
duced \vIth reflex movements of his maxillarv muscles. 
It was a serious smile \\ithout mirth, being intended, like 
the capacious smile of a .. chorus" lad\', for purely exhibition 
purposes. Dissati'ified \\ith the result, he went 0\ er his 
teeth again \\Îth a piece of charcoal until their lustrous 
whiteness convinced him that art could do no more for 
nature. For some da
 s he had knocked off cigarettes owing 
to their discolouring effect on the enamel; he had also been 
at pains to remove, with the aid of a piece of pumice-stone, 
a large stain of a chemical brown on the inside of the middle 
finger of his right hand. His face glowed with the applica- 
tion of soap and hot water; his buttons shone and Ì\\ inkled 
like the stars of the firmament. 
At the end of an hour of these ministrations he pronounced 
himself" clean and regular," and, taking a small cane in his 
hand he walked with an air of gtudied nonchalance do\\n 
the street. a prey to a secret obsession that he was a subject 
of morhid curiosity to ever\' passer-by. As he reached the 
corner of the Ylte Gambetta he suddenh' ran into Sergeant 
Robert Chipchase 
.. H ulloa, Jack!" "aid the other. .. (-;oing for a stroll)" 
.. Y -yes,'" said John La \\Iencp 
.. I'll come \\Îth you," said the other, sociably. 
La \\ rence hesitated, and wa" lost. He fell into step 
beside his companion. He \\ alked some distance, replying 
to conversational overtures with monos\ llables 
.. Got the hump, Jack?" ...aid the other suddenly. 
"X-no," replied Lav.Tence, He stopped dead. I've 
forgot my handkerchief." 
"Stre\\th! I knew you had something preying on vour 
mind, like. \Yhv dIdn't "ou SolY so before, mate? Here 
you are- -use mine. And he tendered first aid, 
"Anvthing \\Tong with it?" said the other, sensiti\ely. 
. 
o! 
o offence, I hope, said La\\Tence. .. The fact is, 
Bob," he \\cnt on breathlessly, taking each full-stop at fuIl 
gaIlop, .. 1 -can"t-\\-alk-as \\ell-as I -u,.;ed to-I think I'vp 
a-touch-of-trench-feet-you'lI- e.'\CUSe - me-old - chap - no - 
no-I -can-get-back - to - billeb all right - Don't -let - me 
spoil-your, walk -Bob." HI' paused to take breath. "It'll 
do you good," he added. eolrne"th' . So long, old man." 
And he turned on his heel. 
His companion gazed after him. He \\alked slo\\-Iy at 
first, but his feet appeared to rero\"er their circulation \\-ith 
remarkable rapidity, and he \\as 
 Ion lost to sight. Sergeant 
Chipchast:' soliloquised. 
"Sits in a corner of the mt" mugging up FREXCH 
.\
D HO\\' TO SPEAK IT, Say" a man ought to improve 
himself. Looks at a pal as if he wasn't there. Dreamy 
like. Xever passes the time of dd.
' Asked me if I heard 
a bloommg nightingale Christ! It s a ..JOma1
 / .. 
.\nd having finished his train of induction he \\ ent on his 
.. ......... .. .1-..': ..I
..... ". 
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lca1l\\<hile, Sergeant Lawrence, having turned the corner 
of the Place, had arrived at the door of the éþicerie. He 
reconnoitred it from outsjde. and seeing two soldiers at the 
counter, he retreated, He walked up and do\\<n once or 
tivice, advanced to the door, and again retreated, until, 
seeing the eye of a military policeman on the opposite side 
of the street watching him with professional curiosity, he 
walked straight into the shop. At the same moment the 
two customers emerged from it. 
Behind the counter was Marie Claire. A wave of colour 
swept over her face as she saw him. They stood look\ng 
at each other. 
"Bon jour, M'sieu'. Douze reufs?" she said at last. 
Sergeant Lawrence's eye caught sight of a rose in a vase 
on the shelf behind her. It was a languid rose with drooping 
petals, long past its first bloom; but he thought he recog- 
nised it. On the counter lava small book \\<ith the words 
" Français-Anglais" on the - cover. He suddenly had an 
inspiration. 
" 
:fadame- ' he began. 
"Mademoiselle," she corrected. "Encore Mademoiselle." 
":\Iademoiselle Marie Claine"-she wondered where he had 
got hold of her name-" voulez-vouse me donner lessons- 
French-pour un franc?' 
" :\Ioi ? ' 


"Qui." 


She hesitated a moment. .. Maman! Ici! " 
There was. a sound of heavy breathing. " Maman " 
appeared. She was large and round, and so richly endowed 
by 
ature that her chin seemed to melt into her neck, her 
neck into her bosom. Where other people display joints, 
her body exhibited nothing but creases. Her bosom rose 
and fell' continuously in short respirations, ,md the purple 
satin of her blouse rose and fell with them as though it were 
a natural plumage. Two large dimples appeared on either 
side of her mouth, giving the spectator the impression that 
she was smiling. The smile, however, was perpetual, and 
afforded no index to the state of her emotions-it was one of 
Nature's tricks of cam01
fiage, and served to mask a variety 
of moods ranging from lazy benevolence to active rapacity, 
It was useful in business. If anyone objected to Madame's 
terms, she always dismissed the objection with" les afJaires 
son! les affaires," and continued to smile with the same 
impassivity. She was a typical bourgeoise, 
":\I'sieu'-" began Marie Claire, turning interrogatively 
to the sergeant. 
" Lawrence-John Lawrence, said the sergeant. 
"M'sieu' Lorens wants me to give him lessons in French, 
11lo.man," said Marie Claire to her mother in her native tongue. 
"He offers me a franc a lesson," she added quickly, seeing 
her mother hesitate, and fearing' a prohibition of such 
intiman' , 
Hilt Sfadame was not pondering the proprieties. 
".DelL\. francs!" said Madame, with a smile of benediction 
which expressed a genuine conviction that it is more hlessed 
to receive than to give, 
"Oh, maman!" protested Marie Claire. 
But Sergeant Lawrence jumped at the stipulation. "Done! 
Bong! Bien!" he exclaimed hurriedly, Had :\Iadame 
made it ten francs he would have cheerfulÌy acquiesced. 
Then began for Sergeant Lawrence a course of French 
Without Tears, It was intensive training, for he knew that 
the battålion's "rest" in billets was short, and he took two 
lessons a day. They were given in the parlour behind the 

hop, with maman always in attendance, except for brief 
and occasional absences when a customer claimed her 
attention. During these absences the conversation took on 
a less Ollendorfian character; thev ceased to a"k each other 
whether the gardener's mother-iñ-law had the paper-knife 
of the tailor's step-brother, and Sergeant Lawrence found 
himself speaking English, a
 'I. language more naturally 
expressive of the emotions, 
.. :\Iademoiselle, will you come for a promenade? . lw said 
suddenly in one of these truant intervals, 
She hesitated, "It is not cOJt1Jenable." 
.. Why not?" he pleaded 
"In France we do not go fm a \\<alk unless we are-what 
\ ou call it ?-' engaged '-fiancé." 
"Then let's get engaged," he said, decisively, 
"Parbleu I To go for a walk!" Her eyes were full of 
mirth. 
"Xo! fo get married, he said. 
She coloured, but said nothing. He leaned forward and 

eized her hand. This time "he did not withdraw it. " In 
Franc
," she said, at length, .. it is not convenable to ask a 
girl that." A.nd, seeing his look of astonishment, she added: 
" You must speak to maman first,' 
.. Bon! Right away!" he "aid, 


"Have you asked your papa? she said a
 they waited 
for 11laman's return from the shop. 
"My papa!" he exclaimed. "Y ou mean myoId governor? 
Lord, no! Nor my grandpapa." He remembered there was 
a Table of Affinities in the door of the church-porch at home 
proclaiming to all that a man may not marry his grand- 
mother, but he could not see what that had to do with it. 
"In France," explained Marie Claire, "the children do not 
marry without the consent of their papas and mammas. 
The garcon asks his papa, and his papa asks the papa of the 
demoiselle. Then there's a conseil de jamillf." 
"Lord love me! It sounds like an inquest.... 
Madame! ,. he said, rising to his feet as ma11lan returned. 
"I would like to marry your daughter, !\Iarie Claire. I-I 
love her," he added simply. 
"Bien," said Madame, with the eternal smile. 
He thought she said "Combien '?" and added, hastily: 
"I'm a platoon-sergeant, my pay's 2S. JOd. a day, I don't chuck 
money about, and I've got [,50 in the bank. I'V(' a clean 
conduct-sheet, Madame. You can ask thp adjutant." 
To all of which- -uttered in hurried English-Madame 
made no reply, but continued to smile. For Madame knew 
it all already. How? By a series of judicious inquiries 
conducted in many quarters. She had an instinct for these 
things. 
La\\<Tence did not tell her that he had the D.C.M. that he 
had been at Mons, and that. if the Fates spared' him, he- 
would one day wear a medal with many clasps which would 
record "Mons," "Le Cateau," "the J\larne," "the Aisne,'r 
"Ypres," and many another tale of epic battles. After all, 
these were not things that a fellow talked about. 
And Marie Claire put up her mouth and received his first 
kiss, .'1/ aman looked on with a mercenary smile, being 
engaged at that moment in a rapid mental calculation of 
how many francs there were in fifty pounds and also what 
Marie's dot should be and whether she should throw in 
the second best feather-bed. Sergeant Lawrence wondered 
whether it was not" convenahle" to kiss one's fiancée except 
in the presence of her maman. He wondered also whether 
he ought to have kissed'maman first. He even wondered for' 
one brief moment whether maman had ever looked like Marie 
Claire, but he peremptorily dismissed this unbidden thought 
as treasonable and a temptation of the devil. 
Sergeant Lawrence had an interview with his C.O., and 
the C.O., having satisfied himself, in the spirit of No. 1360 of 
the King's Regulations, that the lady was a virtuous woman 
and precious above rubies, duly notified the D.A.A.G, 3rd 
Echelon, who in turn communicated with the Officer in 
Charge of Records, Which being done, the C .0. was duly 
informed that there appeared to be no just cause or legal 
impediment in the way of the marriage. And John Lawrence 
went before an officer who was a Commissioner of Oaths, and 
made a statutory declaration to the same effect. He also, 
produced a birth certificate. All of which solemn declara- 
tions the C.O. forwarded to the Procureur de la Rlþublique- 
of the arrondissement, who thereupon communicated with 
the maire of the commune. 
All these things took time, and Sergeant Lawrence had t() 
go into the trenches again before the marriage cpremony 
could be celebrated. l\Iarie Claire sppnt many sleepless- 
nights trying to dispute a fixed idea that all the enemy 
batteries had got Jolin Lawrence personally "registered," 
and were laid on him. But he came out all right, and one 
day :\Iarie Claire and her maman, with an amazing retinue 
of relations, illustrating all the Ollendorfian degrees of 
affinity, who accompanied them, met Sergeants Lawrence 
and Chipchase at the 11Ulison comnl1me. J[ aman introduced 
him to a beau-þère who was not "beau" and a belle-sæur 
who was not "belle," but he reflected that the French are 
nothing if not polite. It seemed extraordinarily like a 
lesson in Ollendorfian French, as the stepfather was a 
cordonnier and the brother-in-law was a charcutier, and they 
all got mixed up in the most approved Ollendorfian manner. 
Lawrence had obtained a certificat de coutume from the 
consul at the base to the effect that in English law the consent 
of the father is not necessary to the present marriage; and 
this being duly read by the adjoint au maire, whom Chipchase 
called the adjutant, Lawrence again solemnly declared that 
there existed no just cause or legal impediment. 
Whereupon the "contractant," John Lawrence, in English, 
and the "contractdnte," !\Iarie Claire, in Freneh, declared 
their wish to take one another for spouse. 
And the adjoint declared them united in marriage. .\nd 
mamar. for the first time lost her smile and wept, And all 
the relations, to the number of two score and three, wept 
likewise until Lawrence felt more th,m ever that it was like 
an inqdest. But Marie Claire's smile reassured him. 
And the adjoint, haying recited his entries in the register 
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vf the état-ci1'il, wrote down .. Lecture taite, repêdting the 
words like a litany, and held out his pen. Whereupon John 
Lawrence and Marie Claire, his wife, and her maman and a 
great cloud of witnesses, .dul
' signed their names. 
.. You're married, right enough, Jack," said Chipchase, as 
he took his turn with the pen and gazed at the nine signatures 
which preceded his own. .. It's like a Summary of Evidence 
-you'd better take the old adjutant's award." 
And John Lawrence gave his wife a nuptial kiss bpfore 
them all. Whereupon Sergeant Chipchase, seizing the 
youngest and prettiest of l\tarie Claire's girl friends, kissed 
her also, explaining that this '" as the .. custom" in England. 
,This obiter dictum was so well. received that he promptlv 
kissed all the others, thereby \\iping away all tears and 
putting everybody in the greatest good humour. 


* 


* 


* 


I knew Lawrence, and was in fact in France at the time of 
the wedding; but it happened in 1915. and I had forgotten 
all about it till one day last summer, when I was spending a 
few day's leave in Dorsetshire. I had just heard that he 
had got a bar to his D.C.M. ,\nd, as chance would have it, 
my walk over the cliffs took me in the late afternoon into a 
village churchyard within a stone's throw of the sea, where 
I sat on the thick ,turf in the shade of the cypresses, And 
while I mused in the declining rays of the sun my eye feU on 
a tombstone opposite me. I read the inscription: 
To the honoured memory of 
SERGEANT WILLIAM LA WRE
CE 
(of the 40th Regiment Foot) 
Who after a long and eventful life 
In the service of his country 
Peacefully ended his days at Studland 
November 11th, 1869. . 
He served with his distinguished regiment 
In the war in South America, 1805, 
And tbrough the whole of the Peninsular \,"ar, 1808-13 
He received the silver medal and no less than 10 clasps 
For the Battles in which he was engaged 
ROLEIA, VIMIERA, TOULOUSE, CIUDAD RODRIGO, 
BADAJOS 
(In which desperate assault being one of the volunteers 
For the Forlorn Hope he was most grievously wounded) 
VITTORIA, PYRENEES, NIVELLES, ORTHES, 
TOULOUSE. 
Be also fought at the glorious victory of WATERLOO. 
June 18th, 18 1 5. 
While still serving with his regiment during the 
Occupation of Paris by the Allied Armies, 
Sergeant Lawrence married Clotilde Clairet 
at St. Germain-en-Laye, who died September 26th, 1853, 
and \\as buried beneath this spot. 


I got up and walked round to the reverse side of the tomb- 
stone. On it was inscribed the words: 
Ci-gìt 
CLOTILDE LAWRENCE 
Née at St. Germain-en-Laye (France) 
Décédée à Studland 
Ie 26 Sept., 1853. 


\Vas it merely a coincidence? I do not know. 


Distant View of Hit 


Hit: By S. K. Vesey 


-. 


W E had 
beenca- 
ra v an- 
ing for 
ma n y 
days in the Mesopo- 
tamian desert when 
we came to Hit, the 
latest town to be 
occupied by British 
troops. From far off 
we saw the smoky 
vapours in which it is 
enveloped, and we 
smelt the sulphurous 
smell for which it is 
renowned. As we 
drew nigher it seemed 
almost as if we 
we r e approaching 
some . Inferno" of Dante or 
Iilton 
The road from Ramadieh was very beautiful in its desert 
way, and just before lunch we passed through a fine gorge 
and rode to the top of a hill which commanded a \'iew of 
the surrounding country. Desert everywhere, with little 
knobs and hills of sand. We camped that night close to 
the Euphrates, where river tortoises were disporting them- 
selves in the water. During the night there was a great 
noise of men and horses. No unusual occurrence, but this 
time it proved to be a Turkish colonel and his troop of sixtv 
soldiers, who were out collecting taxes. They did not lik-e 
to leave us unguarded in so solitary a spot, so they said, 
but as they breakfasted at our expense, their kindness 
was not as disinterested as it seemed. 
\Ve started soon after dawn along a dreary way, with 
torrential rain descending at intervals. The sky was dark 
and gloomy, and mud and slime strove for the mastery 
underfoot. We encountered the postman who plied between 
Damascus and Bagdad. He was mounted on a horse, ",ith 
two large saddle-bags tied in front of him. Occasionally he 
arrived at his destination intact, but, as a rule, his load was 
considerably lightened on the way. 
Our first impression of Hit was a tall minaret and black 
smoke; but gradually a village, perched on a rock, evolved 
itself out of the gloom. There were rocky hills all round 
from which smoke issued, indicating where hot sulphur 
springs could be found. The ground was dotted with 
unpleasant-looking black patches. The retainers dabbled in 
these, returning with huge lumps of soft tar or bitumen. 
\Ve camped outside the town, and a fire of bitumen \\as 
soon lit. It burnt splendidly, and warmed our chilled 
persons and drenched garments. All evening we were 
besieged by vendors of .. antiques." The inhabitants find 
them in old Hit, and sell them to passing caravans. Next 
morning was finer, and we walked up to the town. It was 
entered by this 'picturesque gate. The streets were \'ery 
narrow, with broken steps leading up to the houses, 
\Ye saw bread being made in one of these houses. It was 
in a basket made of bitumen, and looked like porridge. 
There was also a fire in a hole with bricks built round it. 
A dirty girl came and washed her hands in dirty water, then 
took up a ball of dough, worked it into a flat substance, and 
plastered it against the brick wall. In a few minutes it was 
cooked. In spite of these terrible processes, the bread was 
extremely good. 
Later in the day we visited the bitumen pools. Some of 
these were harm1ess, and one could dabble in them without 
evil consequence, but others were sticky, and the stuff clung 
to the hand like a black glove. Butter removed the thickest 
coating, but fragments adhered for days. Another pool was 
quite still when we arrived, but presently it began to dance 
and foam as if possessed by an evil spirit. The edge of the 
pool was all soft bitumen, but if gathered and laid on the 
ground it hardened in a few minutes. Further on there was 
yet another specimen of pool-sulphur and bitumen mixed- 
which is used as a bath by the natives. It is also said to 
cure any disease under the sun. Everything in and around 
Hit was made or mended \\ith bitumen. Houses were 
patched togethf'r with it, boats were coated with it, and 
baskets made watertight. It was carried away in baskets 
on donkeys to the river, where it was shipped to Bagdad. 
They were a disagreeable mongrel-looking people, but very 
polite, and anxious to exhibit their town. Much of it was 
built on the ruins of an older settlement, for the bitumen and 
sulphur industry has existed from time immemorial. 
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America and the Far East: 


T HE cause of the olpparent hte-sitancy in v\'a
hin
to.n 
in giving a mandate to Japan to enter SIbena IS 
Ì\\ofold. The \Vdshington G,wermnent has clung 
persist ent I.' to the hope that nal democracy 
would triumph in Ru

ia, and long after other 
Governments had pre<;umably abandoned Russia to t.he 
Russians, messages of cheer and comfort, couplpd ,
Ith 
offers of material assistance, came to Petrograd from Amenca. 
It will be "ith real reluctance that Pre,;ident Wilson will 
commit the Government of the {'nited State,; to any plan 
involving possible armed conflict "ith the Russ!an pe?pl
; 
which, of course, is what a Japanese advance mto SIberIa 
might mean in the end. There is als<? an AmericcLl1 principle 
of foreign policy at stake, for the Umted States Gover
ment 
has for many years used all its diplomatic power 
o gIve an 
international character to all foreIgn movements m the Far 
East. At Peking, in Manchuria, Mongolia, and .Siberia 
many enterprises have been undertaken by Japan m con- 
junction ",ith the "'estern Powers, so .fa,r, as those Powers 
were able to secure a part of the responsIbIlIty, and no Power 
has been more alive to this situation than the United States. 


The Trans-Siberian Railroad 


To acquiesce in the advance of Ja
anese ar

es over the 
Trans-Siberian railroad, unaccompamed by mIlItary repre- 
sentatives from the \\'est, would be a distinct departure. 
If it is agreed upon in Washington, it ",ill be an act of expedi- 
ency dictated by the military situation i.n France and trans- 
port difficulties the world over. Japan IS ?
 the spot, so to 
speak, with a great navy, an army of a mIllIon and a h
1f of 
men, and comparatively little- else on hand to engage eIther 
the naval or the military energies of the nation, To let 
Japan undertake this job-not such an easy one, either-is 
the obvious course. Japanese statesmen say that t.hey 
require no mandate from Ame
ica to ßO ahead; ?ut Amencan 
'" ishes would have great weIght wIth the AllIes, to whom 
Japan looks for the word to go, and the deciding word li
s 
apparently with President Wilson and his Cabin
t, He ':VIll 
be guided by Allies' counsel, however, for the war IS now bemg 
fought as a single enterprise. , 
Americans are v"onderfully well mformed as regard,; 
Siberia; probably better informed than the people of 
\Vestern Europe. For many years American engineers have 
been developing Siberian resources; Am
rica.n in
ust
ial 
organisations have been successfully cultIvatmg SIbenan 
trade; and an enormous amount of publicity has been given 
in America to the economic possibilities of the near future 
in that country of amazing potential wealth. It has been 
said that two United States of America could be laid out 
west of Yladivostok, and the American who travels the 
nearly eight thousand miles from the Pacific coast. to 1\I0sco
 
needs to look occasionally' at the people to dIsabuse hIS 
mind of the impression that he is still in the middle or north- 
western part of his own country. In geography, climate, 
and soil, Siberia is very much a replica of a large part of 
Korth America, with the advantage, strange to relate. of 
better water supply, more timber, and a less variable climate 
on the side of Siberia, 
With the peaceful people of Siberia the world has no 
quarrel, nor is it intended that any armed foreign nation 
shall establish itself in their country to the disadvantage of 
the population or to its own exclusive advantage. This, 
indeed, may be said of the whole of Russia, for Germany has 
raised the issue, and America and the Allies must and will 
meet it successfully in time, There is a wonderful clarity, 
positiveness, and unanimity of opinion as to Russia among 
the American people, and it is summed up by the New York 
TÙnes when it says :- 
Germany must be compelled to withdraw from the Russian 
provinces she has seized. That is a war aim which the Allies 
cannot too promptly proclaim, and it is a purpose to which they 
must inflexibly adhere. It is not alone the rescue of Russia 
that is involved: it is the safety of civilisation, If Germany is 
allowed to retain her grip over Russia she will emerge from the 
war victorious beyond even her own plan and imagining, for she 
will be in a position to build up an irresistible military power 
and enforce her will upon the world. I t would be the rankest 
perfidy to talk of peace or think of peace with Germany on any 
terms that would permit or condone the occupation of Russian 
territory. It would be the abandonment of the great purpose of 
the war. The Allies must again positively declare that they 
will fight Germany until she withdraws from Russia, and that 
they will give no thought to peace until she does so and makes 
peace upon terms determined by the Allies, The one supreme 
aim is to destroy Germany's war-power plans. Until that is 


By J. 


D. Whelpley 


accomplished, prating about peace at conferences, whether of 
working men, of Socialists, or of Pacifists, is treason to the great 
cause, The war must go on until the end for which the Allies 
took up arms is achieved. 
When !\Ir. Barnes, the Labour :\Iinister of the British 
Cabinet, in speaking of shipbuilding, said: "America is 
failing us so far as shipbuilding is concerned," it is to be 
regretted that he did not expand his statement to cover the 
real situation. His remark was made in connection with 
some estimates as to the shortcomings of British shipbuilding, 
and it was to emphasise the .seriousness of the situation that 
he made the reference to America. The only failure that 
can be attributed to the American shipbuilding industry is 
that it has failed to satisfy the high expectations of the 
general public here and even at home. American reputation 
abroad for great industrial output has become almost a 
belief in modern miracles among those who read of the 
building of motor cars at the rate of "one a minute" and 
of other standardised outputs. 
In 1916 the United States lagged far behind other countries- 
in her merchant marine. l\Iost of her foreign trade "as 
carried in foreign ships, and shipbuilding in America was 
comparatively a minor industry. The demand for ships. 
owing to the war, stimulated this industry considerably from 
1915 onward, but it was not until less than a year ago that 
America really entered into the business of supplying the 
world-deficiency in sea-going tonnage, In a few months the 
whole situation has changed, and at various places on 
the North American Continent have sprung into being the 
greatest shipyards the world has ever seen. Some of them 
have even begun to launch ships, and with every passing 
week the situation is improving. These great shipyards had 
to be built before ships could be constructed, and the material 
for these ships had to be assembled before keels could be I.aid. 
The day is rapidly approaching when the extent of Amencan 
preparedness will be apparent 
o all in th
 vast. output ?f 
finished product, and there wIll be no dlsappomtment m 
this except to the enemy. 
It has been said of American preparation for war that 
no one can possibly realise its .magnitude at th
 present 
time, but that when the full possIble output matenalIses the 
world will be staggered with the totals. In all the long 
months from August 4th, 1914, to April 6th, 1917, when .the 
rest of the world was at war, America made no preparation 
for the day thit was to come. This was due to social, 
political, and legislative difficulties that blocked th
 way. 
Following American intervention, there was a penod of 
mental effort necessary to secure the needed realisation and 
consequent concentraiïon of energy, a period th<,t.t was. all 
the longer because of there being 
o danger of I?1medIa,te 
invasion by an enemy. The machmery of war m all Its 
phases had to be created. It is now well on towards com- 
pletion, and has all been done in a very few m
mths, . It 
still creaks slightly in its joints; but is finding Itself WIth 
marvellous rapidity, notwithstanding a clamour of tongues 
always in evidence in a self-governing democracy, but not 
without its usefulness. 
Above the clamour of tongues can be heard the clang of 
the hammers, the sound of marching feet, and t.he cheers ?f 
the American soldiers as thev land on French soIl, and all m 
constantly increasing volumè. No cr
ticism of Ameri.ca that 
is heard in Allied countries equals m volume or vIgour a 
hundredth part of the fierce controve
sies tha
 now rage 
over alleged American shortcomings m Washmgton and 
elsewhere throughout the country. 
American labour is solidly for the war, and to no confer- 
ence of pacifist tendencie
 or to no gatherings 'Yhere repre- 
sentatives of the enemy people ,*iIl be found, wIll Amenc.an 
labour organisations send delegates. The people of Amenca 
are now confronted with much the same prublem of how to 
live as are the people of the Allied countries. S
arcity and 
high prices demand their increased toll of Amer
can endur- 
ance and earning power. It is well for the AllIed peoples 
to bear in mind, however, that the food and supply 
hortages 
in America are caused largely by the great effort bemg made 
to send more to the people of the Allies. It is a shorta,ge 
created voluntarily by the American peopl
 that the. AllIes 
can get on with the war in safety. Self-mterest dIctat
s 
this voluntary rationing, it is true; but, the aI?peal IS 
naturally not as compelling as it would be If 
uPI?IIes w
re 
actually short. In the midst of plenty, Am
nc
 .IS helpm.g 
to ration the world on an equal basis by plam hvmg. !hlS 
is fine testimony as to the spirit in 
hich the AmencaJl 
people have cast their lot with their Alhes across the sea. 
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 rIL recently there \\a
 mure French sih'er in 
the Winter Palace and the Anitchkoff Palace, in 
Petrog-rad, than there was in the whole of France; 
and :\1. Paul Eudel, \uiting in IÖ
4 respecting 
French sih er work, draws a piteous account of 
the ,\ant of fine eÀamples of the periods. of Louis XIY., 
Louis XY., and Louis X\T, in the country \\hich had pro- 
duced them, He pointed out that o....ing to the Revolution 
and the Terror of 17Q3, France had been robhed of almost all 
the fine eÀamples of chased silver \\Ork e'\.ecuted during 
certain periods of her supremacy, and remarked, in a phrase 
{ull of pathos, that one had to go to Rus<;ia to 5ee the works 
of Germain, the Roettiers, Claude "allin, Biennais, and 
Odiot. He added, moreover, as i{ to augment the pain to be 
felt by his readers, that a journev to Russia for many of them 
would be practically fruitless, as these choice examples of 
French art were hid- ' 
den away in the pri- 
vate apartments of the 
Emperor, or in other 
sections of the palaces, 
to which the ordinan' 
visitor was not allowed 
access, and which it 
was often difficult 
even for the student 
to reach, He spoke 
truh" It is to Russia 
one' has to g
r, 
rather, it was to 
Russia one had to go 
--to see the finest 
work of the Roettiers, 
of the great master 
silversmith, Robert J 
Auguste, and of his 
valiant contempor- 
aries of the eighteenth 
centurv, 
The 'Empress Cathe- 
rine II., in her desire 
to encourage the 
French silversmiths, 
and also ....ith that 
love of magnificent 
display which charac- 
terised her, ordered 
complete table ser- 
\ ices of silver for the 
governors of her seven 
grea test provinces, 
Four of these services, 
executed bet....een 1776 
and 1778 by the mas- 
ter engravers Louis 
Lehendrick and 
Charles Sprimann, 
were delivered, the 
last of the four not 
reaching Russia till 
1783. Of the other 
services, only portions 
came to hand, and 
eventually the idea of giving them to the governors .... as. 
relinquished, and they were retained at the capital; and in 
consequence there are four great services of silver bv 
R. J. Auguste and his two collaborators still to be seen, com- 
plete with magnificent centre-pieces, fruit bowls of extra- 
ordinary !Jeauty, and all the smaller accessories exquisitely 
chased. 
Two other silver services, by François Thomas Germain, 
were ðecuted by command of the Empress Elizabeth, and 
are of extraordinary elegance and charm. One was at first 
intended for the King of Portugal. but the Empress bought 
it. The second, which contains three magnificent centre- 
pieces-" Bacchus and Love," .. The A wakening of Love," 
and "The Birth of Comedy "-was originally commissioned 
by the Empress Elizabeth, but passed into the pos"ession of 
Count Soltykoff, from whom it was redeemed by the Emperor 
AleÀander III. for 300,000 roubles. The famous Orloff 
service, of nine hundred pieces, one of the great features of 
which is the presence of ten grouped candelabra and fifty 
magnificent candlesticks, was commissioned by the Empre
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Catherine dS a pre
ent for Prince Gregory Orloff, and is the 
work of the two Roettiers (father and son); but, in "0me 
mysterious wav, it did not pa
s into the pos
e
sion of the 
person for whom it .... as intended, and could still be "een 
quite recently in the ""inter Palace. 
Three later services are the work of Biennais and Gdiot, 
the goldsmiths who \\orked for the Emperor Xapoleon I. 
One is not onlv a dinner service, but a service for tea, 
and alsQ for the decoration of a room; and it include
 a 
fountain, two chandeliers, 1\\0 magnificent centre-pieces for 
fruit, hundreds of platb and dishes, and all kinds of separate 
small pieces; \..hile the second, which Biennais made, is a 
service of over a thousand pieet's of sih"er, much of which is 
engraved bv Xaudin; and then, besides that, there are two 
tea services b) Odiot a great fountain by the same man, 
and three large chandeliers, all of silver, besides hundreds of 
smaller pieces en- 
gra\ ed by Fremin 
(1780), Imlin (1797), 
Feburier (1800), Boul- 
lier (1781), Cedoz 
(IRoq), Vachette 
(1810), and Lebrun 
(1838
. Altogether, 
nine large rooms were 
filled with this over- 
whelming display of 
,.,umpt uous sil ver work, 
to which there could be 
no possibility of a rival, 
for no such mass of 
wrought silver existed 
elsewhere, and no 
other sovereign, save- 
the Empres,.Catherine, 
ever commissioned sil- 
\'er on such a huge- 
s"ale, or pieces of su
h 
magnificence, as were- 
some of the fountains, 
chandeliers, ....ine cis- 
terns, or centre-pieces 
for fruit. 
The .French pictures 
which one saw in 
Petrograd mainly be- 
longed to one par, 
ticuIar period. It was 
works bv Boucher, 
Lancret, Pater, 
\Vatteau, Fragonard, 
and 
 icholas Poussin 
that specially appealed 
to the Russian royal- 
ties. :'IIanv of them 
were of extreme beau- 
tv, two of the little 
Watteaus being un- 
rivalled in importance, 
three of the Lancrets 
almost equally beauti- 
ful. The two principal 
works by Poussin were 
grand classical landscapes, the most important one by 
Boucher, a very unusual subject for that artist-" Repose 
in Egypt "-but painted somewhat on mythological lines, 
superh in draughtsmanship, and beautiful in colouring. This 
is not to say that earlier schools of France were not repre- 
sented. There were two portraits attributed to Clouet; on
 
of Francis d'Alençon, with some strong degree of probability; 
five landscapes by Claude, representing different hours of 
the day, and severa1 other landscapes by him of his usual 
type, Le )Ieine ....as represented by a .. Cupid Asleep," and 
by the same artist there was a charming representation of 
the mythological legend of "Jupiter and 10"; while in 
another room were several portraits by Greuze and some 
landscapes by l\Iarne. In French sculpture, Houdin and 
Falconet were well repre!'ented. 
Another great feature of the French school was the pre
ence 
of the magnificent Gobelin tape
try, which covered the walls 
of the museum of carriages, and ga\'e tu the long galleries in 
which the Imperial carriage
 were presented a \"en 
sumptuous appearance. Some of the \ ery finest tJ.pestry 
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that the Gobelin works ever produced could be seen in these 
lona galleries; notable amongst them were a series of repre- 
sentations from the Book of Esther (" The Expulsion of 
Haman," .. Haman Imploring Pardon," .. The Triumph of 
Mordecai," and others); in another room there were scenes 
from Raphael. .. Orpheus and the :\Iuses" and in another, 
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Beautiful Panelled French Clock 


representations after Guido, especially three great panels 
which depicted the .. Alliance of Love," .. The Triumph of 
Bacchus," and" The Triumph of Cupid," 
The carriages which stood in these long galleries were also 
representative of French art, because on many of them the 
panels had been painted by Boucher. One carriage, which 
was presented to the Empress Catherine II., had superb 
panels, depicting" Labour," .. Abundance," .. Commerce," and 
.. Industry," all by Boucher. Another the same artist had 
painted with allegories concerning Cupid, and yet another in 
mythological subjects-"Venus leaving her Bath,"-and 
scenes of shepherds and shepherdesses, in the approved 
Boucher manner. On one small carriage it was stated that 
the panels were the work of Fragonard, and that it was the 
only example of his individual work in this particular manner. 
Yet another branch of French art which was superbly 
represented was to be seen in the long series of snuff-boxes, 
the work of some of the most noted French enamellers, 
many of them of extraordmary beauty. On one box were 
portraits of Marie Antoinette and her children; and this had 
a melancholy story attached to it, because it was presented 
by Louis XVI. on the scaffold to his own personal servant, 
who eventually sold it to the Emperor of Russia. 
There were innumerable choice small things of the Marie 
Antoinette period: cups, boxes, etuis, card-cases, inkstands, 
handles for walking-sticks and canes, caskets for jewels, and 
all the smaller accessories of the writing-table, almost invari- 
ably in gold, chased with extreme beauty, and many of them 
decorated with precious stones. There was a whole collec- 
tion of wonderful French finger-rings, many enamelled with 
arms, some of them having miniatures set within them, 
others set with superb jewels; and there was also a great 
collection of the cases which contained ivory memorandum 
slips, also wrought in gold and exquisitely chased. It was, 
in fact, impossible to imagine a finer collection of the smaller 
objects of gold work for which the time of Louis XVI. was 
noted, more especially the objects that may be called the 
useless ones upon which a lavish display of wor
 was set out. 
In this brief survey the furniture must not, of course, be 
overlooked. There were many sets of furniture in the 


Russian palaces, covered in beautiful Beauvais tapestry, 
especially furniture of Louis XV. 's time, and there were 
many grand examples of the large commodes of the Louis XIV. 
period, and some of the finest specimens in the world of 
buhl work. 
Yet another group of French objects specially noticeable 
was represented by the magnificent clocks, most of them 
distinguished by moving figures, or some unusual accessory 
which appealed to the rather childish taste of many of the 
great monarchs of Russia, One of the clocks (it is illustrated 
below) was always regarded with special delight, because, 
by means of some cleverly revolving glass tubes, specially 
cut and decorated, the effect of moving water in several 
separate cascades was cleverly imitated. There appeared to 
be a fountain in the centre of the clock, from which rose five 
distinct jets. By the side of it were two longer and more 
powerful jets, beneath it was a broad flowing cascade, while 
from two chimerical figures on either side there also flowed 
streams of water. The effe('t was distinctly clever, and the 
dppearance of moving water quite striking at a distançe; 
but it was meretricious decoration, and doubtless this 
particular accessory interfered, as such accessories usually 
do, with the timekeeping quality of the clock. 
Another fine clock (illustrated' opposite) had all kinds 
of mechanical figures moving on it - a windmill and 
a water-mill, and a revolving sun-all of which were set with 
gorgeous jClvels, and on the bach. of it 21. group of figures 
moved in a landscape. Yet another represented a superh 
temple, and there were three sets of mechanical movement
 
below, one pointing out the month, another the day of the 
week, and a third the quarter, while abo\'e, in a separate dial, 
was a complicated astronomical movement, giving all the 
movements of the sun and moon. 
A certain air of barbaric splendour marked almost all the 
objects commissioned by the Empress Elizabeth or the 
Empress Catherine from France or England, They appear 
to have been seldom satisfied unless the objects in question 
were glowing with jewels encrusted upon them in all direc_ 
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Clock with Mechanical \Vaterfall 


tions, and in consequence the wealth represented in these 
various objects must have been of enormous extent What 
has happened to these magnificent tr,easures is a source of 
anxiety to all art lovers. Are they destroy
d 
 Haye they 
been looted? Or are they by chance stIli m eXlste
ce, 
waiting to be carried off by Gennany's thieving RoyaltIes? 
The good fortune that they will be saved to Russia seems at 
the moment a remote one. 
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" The 


Ambitious 


This striking phrd--
 occur
 in a letter which ha.. come 
to hand from a British military officer, in the course of which 
he mentions that several" very sceptical" brother-officers have 
recently become Pelma.nists-impeUed to that step by their 
o\\n observation of what the svstem had achieved for the 
\Hiter. His own opinion i" strikingh' expres.,ed in the 
phrase" the ambitious man's Bible," which he applies tú the 
Pelman books. 

othing which could be said upon the subject of the new 
movement. which is to-day reckoning its supporters bv the 
hundred thousand, could be of greater significance than the 
trequencv \\ ith which the sceptic ultimateh' be"'ome
 an 
enthusiastic Pelmani!>t 
There are ,..till a considerable number of men and women 
who profess to ignore or disbelic\"p the published facts anent 
Pclmanism- -and this in spite of the unstinted praise which ha.. 
been bestowed upon Pelmanism after investigation bv the 
leading journals and bv thousands of men and women of all 
occupations who have studied the CourSf 
Let the "ceptic examine for himself the astonishing records 
uf the Pelman Institute, or, hetter still, let him ,,\or].. through 
onl
 one of the Pel man .. le.,son", and hi" scepticism 
\'anishe c \\ it h surprising speed. 
The truth is that it has taken the public a fairlv long while 
to appreciate that the faculties of the mind are just as train- 
.ible as the faculties of the bod,. To develop efficiency of 
a mental facult
. is no more diffirult than to develop efficienc
 
of any particular group of muscles -always pro\'ided that an 
appropriate method of e'\.ercise be follo\\ ed. 
.. Pelmani,..m ,. i
 not dn orcult srience. It is fref' from 
mvsticism, it i,.. as sound, a.., sober, dnd a" practical as thp 
most hard-headed .. common sense" business man could 
desire :\nd as to it
 results the,. follo\\ \\ ith the same 
certainh' \\ith which muscular dcvelopment follows ph\'sical 
exerCise. 
[t is nowhere pretended, and the inquirer is no\\ here led to 
suppose, that the promised benefits are gained" magically." 
b,,- learning certain formulæ, or b\' the cursory reading of a 
printed book. The position i
 preciseh' the same, again, as 
\\'ith physical culture, Xo sane person e:\.pecb to develop 
muscle by n'dding a booh, he kno\\ s he must prarti"t: the 
phvsical e'\.errist:s. So the Pelmanist ]..nows that he must 
practise mental e'\.ercisv-;. 
.. The Finest Mental Recreation." 


E'\.erci"es, in some ears, sound tediou:'> but e\ en 
Pelm,ll1i<;t \\ ill bear out the statement that there is nothinÎ:: 
tr'dious or e'\.acting about the Pelman e:\.ercise", Indeed, it 
i,.. no c'\.a<-:geration to sav that an over\\helming proportion 
uf Pelmanists de
cribe the e:\.erci" as" fa L inating," , de- 
Ii
htful," .. thr fine--t mental recreation I have kno\\n. 
Rf'turning to the sceptical man - it i
 amu,..ing to find thi" 
ejaculation in the letter of a militan' officer: .' Call '\', 11 tell 
mt. ,,:hv I did not take till Pelmall rl//lrs bt ore: .. 
;-,et thdt letter b, ,..ide the m,lm -literalh' hundrd nf 
letters in which Pclmani"ts a" .. I ish I had taken thi, 
Course \'wrs a '," and the nadèr "ill form a ;ood conclusion 
There are th'(;us '!lds of people of all rlél"'" \\ho would 
instanth' enrol for a Pelman Course at ,my Lu--t if they onh' 
rt::ali7ed a tithe of the benefits dccruüig. Here élgain - 
Pelmanist may be cited in evidenc " If peoPle only kne. , 
he 
 lYS, "the door5 of the Institute 'ozlld be literallv besieoed 
by ca!!,er aPPlicants, ' 
"\\"c }metime receivc "isits from mquirers who e'\.pn ; a 
[ear that the} are' not cle\'f'r enough' to study th Pelman 
4 oursp " remarked thl Secretarv of tht: Institutf reo'nth 
"The rf'mark betra, a misundprstandin", of the nature 
01 the Cours'. Pdmanism i" not s \'ereh" ::>cif'ntit1c m 1,)rm 
nor is it tediouslv te
lmiral Othen\ 1 w "hould not havc 
--ucrppded in intere tin
 {and l)('nditin
 many thum Hlds 
of men and \\ omen 
'One ,)f the most intere
ting lctter
 rt'LLi\ rd lately ,-Ol11t' 
from a lady in the :\Iidland"', in thl OurSI of \\hich shp ay... 
that, being 55 VLar" f)f a<;e, and being \'er
 df'lintc, ..,he 
had her doubt:; d" to \\ h thu he should take a Pelman 
(our

 :-;he re
oh"ed to con!>ult hpr 111. l medical pral 
tition I, 
h() at first ldug-hed ..It the id, 
, but promi"t'd to 
nuke inCJuilit'
, Tht oUtCOIllC' 
\" .f It Her [rolll him. 


Man's 


Bible." 


which the doctor \\rote · Pelmanism' has got hold of 
me. I have worked through the first lesson and. . , 
I am enthusiastic. His e:\.perience tallie:> exactly with 
that of Sir Jame
 Yo'\.all, M.P., ?IIr. George R. Sims, and a 
host of other professional men (doctors, solicitors, bdrristers, 
etc.), who han' admitted that their initial .;reptici<;m was 
qui
kly changed into enthusiasm, 
"The Coursf' i,.. founded upon scit'ntifir tacts, that goes 
without ,>aying. But it presents those facts in a practical, 
even'day, fashion, which enables the "tudent to dpplv, for 
his 0\\ n aim... and purposes, those facts without 'fagging' at 
the hundreds of -.cientific worb which he might otherwise 
read without gaining a fraction of the practical information 
and.guidance secured from a few wceks' study of Pelmanism. 
We havt: students who have "tudied pS\Tholog, ... a science 
for, ears, but it remained for thp Pelman Cour<
 te, confer 
practical and beneficial knowledge. 
. The Course, in short is prepared for busy men, and is 
designed to help them in their evervday problems--whatever 
those problems mav be. And there is written testimony 
-mountain high- -to sho\\ that every claim made for 
Pelmanism is completely justified by the voluntarv testimony 
of those who have adopted it." 
Ever\' da\' brings Its batch of flattering letters Upon a 
recent morning there came to hand lettprs of praise from 
the follO\\Îng person!-" 


A British General. 
A Chief Justice of the Hilh Court of -- 
2 Flying Officers. 
A Business Manager, 
An Engineer. 
A Woman of Independent Means. 
A Solicitor, 
3 Clerks. 
A Clergyman. 
2 (no occupation stated). 
Fourteen letters! and that is verv far from being a "record' 
day, Let any reasoning man or woman consider that list 
and ask himsèlf or herself whether a system which can evoke 
voluntarv testimonv from surh widely different classes is not 
worth iñvestigation. Who ran afford to hold aloof from a 
movement which is steadily gaining the support of all the 
ambitious and progre"sive èlements in the Empire: In two 
Lonsecutive davs recenth two 
l.P.s and a member of the 
Upper House enrolled. - Run, through t,h
 current Pelman 
Register, and therein vou \\ III find BntIsh Consuls, H.M. 
Judgpc War Offic p , Admiralty, and other Government 
official.;, L'niversity graduate::>, students, tutors, Headm.a
ters, 
Scientists, Clergymen, Architects, Doctors, SolICItors, 
Barrister,>, _\uthor,>, Editors, Journalists, -\rtists, Actors, 
A( uuntanb, Business Directors and 
Iana!!ers, Bankers, 
Financiers, Peers, Peere_ es, and men and ""omen of wealth 
and leisure, a
 well as Salesmen, Clerks, Tvpists, fradesmen, 
Engineer", .-\rtl,;an" Farmers, dnd others of the rank and 
filp of the nation If e\'er the well-worn phr... p "from 
peer to ped ,ant" håd 01 real medning, it is "hen applied 
to Pelmani...m. 


.. A National Asset." 
It i
 difficult to speak of Pelmanism without enthusiasm. 
To say that the Pel man Institute is doing a great nat
onal 
work is no more than the bare truth. The movement IS no 
passing craze, but i" one which will endure and wax greater 
and still grt'1.ter a-; its ;.upreme v.liue come to be more and 
more understnod and appreciated by the mass of the nation. 
Pelmanism is ..t rc al natiunal a
"et, and it pc ,Sl s the 
further ad\"antage 0f being 
 valuable personal "..,,,, t for 
very man and \\Oman \\ho ddopts it. 
Pplmdnism is full v explaillL>d and de cribed in _Hind and 
Jlemùr)' \\hich, ""ith a (-'py of Truth'
 remarhable report 
on the \\ork of the Pel mall In"titute, \\ill bp nt, gratis 
and post free, to any reader (If 
 "D & \\' -HER who addn ,;;es 
The Pelman Institute N \\ t:nholm House, BloomslSury 
:-,treet, London, W.C1. 
Vverseas Addresses .'oIl LBrJUR.\E. 46 Market Street; rONO,.,U), 
16 TQronto Strat.- DUHB -1,\, CI b .4.nad... 
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Life and Letters fj; J C. S
ire 


Shockers 
C -\PTAI
 BRETT-YOC
(
'
 last book \\.1' 
.1larchill[!. 011 Tanga, the finest pie of li
erdtun 
produced b\ the Wdr. He has now, \\ Ith The 
Crt'scent .1Joon (Seeker, ()
, returned to fiction. 
But he is "till under tlu 
pell of E<J"t ,\fric. 
"That morning," he "a,,, in his dedicator
' letter, "while \\ (' 
\\ ere riding in a fore"t-\\'<J\" about da" n, a pair nf "oft-l::Te, 
doves had fluttered up from our path. and ,<,t me thinking 
of the goddeo;,o;, _-\starte and of her 
ron of Sheha, and the 
tied,; that "ailrd for Ophir." Those thought:-. of the past 
- I shall return to thi" later- ma\' haw' been the 
tartinf, 
point; but the moil! pla
' no gn'at part, He il11a
ined his 
ancient remains, great stone walls and a ta1l to" ter far inland 
.IboW' the forest of .1 degraded black tribf' He imagined 
the age-long perpetuation of the don-" around the temple: 
the continuancp (or re"urrection) of the ritp"; drum" beating 
under the voung moon, "ild dance", hre 
 in the gredt kiln, 
fren7\', human sacrifice. _\nd he runcpi\'ed the a::sociation 
of a white man with the . reremonie<;- G.,doYiu<;, a strong, 
h,l1ldsome, German-Jew pldnter, perver"e and ,en...u;::l. But 
the other characters and the other interest came in- -at lea-.t, 
this is what one suppo"b-and deYil-"orship became a mere 
element in the background of sa\'ager
' again,;,t which his 
"tory of passion and tenderness is unfolded. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


I \,illnot tell that stor\": one "hould onl\" do thdt \\ith d 
bad book. It opens òbliqueh-, in the Conrad manner, 
when the narrator meets on the rail\\a\" station of :\airobi 
.1. pathetic group of mi"sionarie<; and tlieir families releas"'d 
from the German prison at 
 airobi, .1.nd notin , a pale girl 
standing apart from the others 
I had noticed her from the first: prinCipally, I imagine, becausL 
she seemed hornbh' out of it, standing, somehow, extraordinarilv 
aloof from the atmo"phere \\hich bathed the 3"semblv as in 
\\edk tea, She didn't look their "art. -\nd it wasn't anI" that 
her face sho\\ed a little tension-such a small thing- about thp 
eve.>, as though the \\ hole busmes
 ,very properly' gave her a 
headache. I think that if she hadn't been so dreadfull" tored 
she would ha"e smiled, -\" it was, nobod\' 
eemed to ta'ke an" 
notice of her, and I could ha\C sworn that she was thankful for it. 
This is the heroine, She WelS the si'iter of J ante,;, Burwarton, 
.1 fanatical :\onconfonnist from Shropshiie, in charge of a 
mission station in German East. Tho"e t"o, Godnvius, 
dnd :\kCrae, a bearded and one-armed hunter, are the char- 
.Ieter>; in the traged\': those and .-\frica, her sun, her moun- 
tains, her rivers, her forests, men and beasts, a lånd per- 
petualh- smiling and in"atiably cruel. The landscape, in the 
broadt5t sense, permedtes e\'er
' page: .. conw'\'ed:' ne\ er 
\\ith painfully accumulated phrase!-- but in hundred" of 
little touches and unobtru<;i\"e repetitions. There are out- 
!-'tandinF: "cent:'!>: Jdme
" journe
' at night to the Hou
e nf 
the 
Ioon, the dance in the natiw' \'Illage, the 6r<;t encounter 
\Ùth 
IrCrae, the bcape .1.t the close, but the,' gro\\ 
naturall", the, are not" set." And at the clü"e the coming 
of the \Yelr iIl th"t remote outpost is wonderfully imagined': 
the sudden outbur"t of tom-toms, the be\\ilderment at the 
mission, where :\IcCrae .. did not know then an\, more than 
did Hamisi, sharpening his spear, that these àngry drum- 
throbs \\ ere no more than the dIminished echoes of the 
guns that were battering Liége" The bnok i.;; short, and 
Eva and 
IcCrae arc lig-hth dra\\n; but the,' are not too 
little kno\\n to mo\'e one' s,mpathie" profoì.m, dh' and to 
he remembered. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


In his preface, :\Ir. Brett-Young holdly- -or perhap" it I" 
timid!\ descrIbe" the book as a "shocker." It is lll.t m,' 
idea of a shocker, I should call it a rather H.alistic romancè. 
It is lec,s of el shocker than She; no more of a shocker than 
Treasure Island; Hceh' nearer a shocker than Lord Jim. 
It is true that there is a " en
ational" element in the idea of 
the persistenc p of the rite" of .-\:.;,htoreth and 'Ioloch amon
st 
the \\ aluguru; and it mal' hL (as I han sl1g
ested) tl
at 
\"hen he -"tarted he intended this t(, be the kernel t,f the 
bool.., As thing
 are, it i" <;ubordinate, almost i
rele\ ant. 
\Ye han a b00k dramatic. intensr, hean "ith -\frican 
(,dours, and hot with th( .\frican "'un, But it IS not .
 
shocker. I b trasetlie,. .Ire int\'itable; ib chanct. r<;-though 
\It ha\ e to 
\\all,,\\ _l little in Godo\ius elre natural and 
Lonsi"tent; it:. main inter. 
t lie in its p \n.rful and art'urate 
pictnre ; 'Jf that \\ ild land, and in the truth and forc of its 
<motion. It, P.."t I ",'ÍI L'-d1Jter, III f "t, I
 that in \\hich 


. de.cribed the flight of E\'a and, 'IcCrae (.\'er the \\aterIess 
uplands, their "tr.lI1ge 10\"è-makinF:, and their parting \Yhere 
th author ha' an obYious opportunity of "laYÎng it on 
thicl..." "uch elS tho"l giyen b,' the 'loon festi\'al and hv 
J ame" . (']ld, he is re...trained, or t\'en shrink, back. If some 
incident, are unduh ,;,ensatj.-mal.' all I can sa\ is that he has 
not the e .Æra
e c>f hio; un"crupulolhne: Hp is .111 artist, 
and hp ( l1lnflt help it. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


That IS not tht \\.]\' of the "lhJcker. The genuine shocker 
.\1ld I \\on't hedr .1. word ;.gainst it -\\puld cI)lIap..;e if the 
'.uthor were fa"tidiou" about rlalit\ or bloodine"s, or if the 
charadtT" b L,.111 <\ctinl-. like nal people, _-\nd the hind of 
,;,in, erit\. \\Inch enable... an author to move P{J\\ erfully the 
hedrt \\fluld shiYer . shocker to picce, The true shocker 
doe"> not aim at touching \ our heart, at purginf ,'ou b
l 
pit
. or fear, at lea\ ing YOU hroodinF: over the per<;istence of 
\il and the inu.mprehensibilin' of the l'ni\'erse. Its pur- 
pose i... to gi\', \'011 the shi\ ers ànd a sinking in the stomach, 
to keep you on the jump, to makp ,our flesh creep and \'our 
hair ,;,tand on end. It i" to the tragic tale \\h,lt knock-about 
felrc is to the comedy of manner". Its limib {annot be 
o\.actl\, circum<;cribed:' like :\Ir. Che,;,terton's elephant, one 
, annot precisely define it, but one knows it when one sees it. 
lt ta.\:b one 
 uedulit\, and one make" the surrender volun- 
tarily for the sake ot" the game. One docs not 
ay (as one 
lVS once or twin' \\hen reading Thc Crescent .1/oon): "Oh, 
I am not sure that so-and-so would h.n e done that", if one 
15 told a thing one accepts it. If the man walking dov.n the 
Strand (in the shocker) is accosted, during the space of 
hve minutp<;, bv six dumb men wearinF: green turbans, one 
dOt.s not "a,' .. Tell that to the 
Iarines"; one merely 
quake" and goes on tQ hnd out from what m, sterious powèr 
theo;e sinister strangers were emissdries, One' deli\"ers on
sclf 
vyer tú the author. gagged and bound. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


I ha, e ju...t finished a good sperimen of the real article. 
I lih.t:- it. It is not on the plane of Dracula or The Beetle, 
(lnd it has no 
ingle chapter a" thrilling as the chase by 
aeroplane in The Tt,'cnty,ninc Steps, or the blind detective's 
nocturnal duel in .1/ a\ C arrados But I warm to it \"ery" 
much. It is {'alled Fhc YellOlL' Clme, and its author's nam-e 
is Sa\. Rohmer. EYer
,thing i
 there: underground passages, 
"kinn\" elrms (bod\' unsepn) throttling their \'ictims in the 
moonlight, 
ecret doors, \'eiled ladies in black arriving alone 
at railway station.., a cab-cha"e bv three cabs, warehouses b\' 
the ri\'er', watchers out...ide flab. furti\-e sen'ants who are 
ah,a\'s on the telephone a" gang" with" wide international 
ramihcations a portentun
 :\Iel
ter- Villain "'hose face is 
ne\'er "een, 
cotland Yard men, and our old and eyer, 
\\<elcome friend the sua\'e, cultured, indomitable Chief of 
tlH Paris Policp Brilliant politician!> resort to East End 
opium dens: noises of dragging are heard, and \"omen's 
\'oicb ,;hrieking" Oh. no! :\ot that, not th.It !"; motor 
boats chase each other on the foggy rinr, baffled searchers 
find that "the birds have flown.". If there wa<; a ghost, I 
missed it; but that is what I ..:all a shocker. :\0 space is 
wasted m'er U psychological analysis"; there is at least one 
groe on e\'ery page: and eyen the language assists in pro- 
ducing the cold shivers, the author being especially prone 
to the word "beetlesque." I will nut say that a really 
serious author could not \\fite a shocker. 
Ir. Arnold 
Rennet!s Thc Grand Rain-Lon Hotel and Tlie Loot of Cities 
were shockers The first' of these at least \\as fascinating: 
for 
heer inF:enuit
, it beat the profe"sional mystery-monger on 
his 0\\ n ground. But they" ere not perfect shockers. There 
was a strong element of parod
 in them; the characters 
ontinually came to life: the author took his m,'steries \\ ith 
too little 
eriou<;ne
..;, and con
tantl\' stra
'ed into intelligent 
lomment dnd mere intere"ting de cription, This must be 
the fate of even' good reflective writer who attempb the 
l..ind, Hi" rea"nn \\ould re\'olt against the production of a 
nightmare. He cannot bring himself to humbug people into 
the rn'ep,;,. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


\1\ ideal "hucker i" d book which I IMve never reeld, I 
"'a\\ 'it mentioned in .m .-\merican paper; but \\ ith .!l1 my 
international ralU1hcdtions I hel\'e not \'et bpen ahle to 
run it do\\ n. It;. called Threc-Fin
cred Jhke or.-:l Bucket 
f BLood, dnd e\ en the HI iti"h 1Iu';ellm officidls l..no\\ 
" ,thint. .thout it. 
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History and' En
yclopaedia 
of the War. 
Publication of 12 Volumes. 
SMALL l\IONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


This important historical work, begun by the experts of 
'arbe 'Qttmes "'ar Staff in August, 19 I.,h and illustrated on 
the most lavish scale, is the only complete and authoritative 
"var-book of the day. 
Every aspect of the "Tar, political, financial, industrial, and 
social, is treated by experts; and to the narratives of war at sea 
and on all fronts actual eye-witnesses and combatant
 have 
contributed. Numerous maps and plans and large maps in 
colour form an atlas and geogra phy of the War. · The medical 
and nursing side of the War is very fully treated, as are 
munition and refugee ",'ork, and the activities of the Y .M.C.A. 


Free Handbook 


... 


Lill1ited 


Edition 


\Yhile the limited edition lasts, a copy of an interestingly illustrated 
Handbook to THE TIMES HISTOR\ A:-"D E:-"CYCLOPAEDIA OF THE \V AR can 
be obtained post free by filling up the request form below. The Handbook 
also contains particulars of the Approval plan, by which the I 2 volume
 
can 'be had, carriage paid, for 10 days' reading, atter which they can be 
paid for by small monthly instalments, or returned at our expense, 
without any obligation. 


FREE 
ANDBOOK : 

 
TO THE 
 


HISTORY 


OF THE 
\ L WAR_ 


" 
................................................................................................... 


Form of Request for Free Handbook. 


To The Times Book Company, Limited, 
Xorwich House, High Holborn, 
London, \V.c. 1. 
Free of charge and without committing me to any obligation, 
plea
p send me the Handbook of THE TIMES HISTORY AKD 
E
CYCLOPAEDIA OF THE \V AR, including the free coloured 
map. 
Xame 


(Pk writl f\' ell'oId) 


-\ddress 


I . .\. \\, 
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Fr- m an old enE,aviJJg. 


Chillingham Castle, and The Cheviots In the distance 


A WRITER once observed that 
orthumberland 
in its natural contour and sa1ient features is a 
microcosm of England. He mig]lt have added 
that its history is an epitome of the re
lm's. 
And in nothing more than in the rural decadence 
and depopulation of the 
 last four decades, which to the 
historian will appear as a hiatus in agricultural development, 
The grave unbalance between manufacturing and agricultural 
industry, between town and country life, is now submitted 
to the shock of \\'ar, and will be eventua1ly righted. 
While in 1\ orthumberland rural c:1epopulation, with its 
concomitants, has been so marked and melancholy a feature 
during the last generation, it is very noticeable how the old 
folk-names survive and persist, though industrial Tyneside 
and the Northumbrian coa1fields have been flooded with 
names of, in a sense, alien Origin. In their entirety almost 
they are the same humble names that figure so prominently 
in the long subscription list that prefaces Mackenzie's wonder- 
fu] View of þ,;orlhumber/and, published in I8n; that list 
which is, as it were an epitome or index of the trade, craft, 
industry, and husbandry of the rura1 town,> and villages- 
a democratic scroll deinonstrative of the spirit of 
local 
patriotism, so prevalent about that time among the people. 
The enumeration of the most recurrent of these names 
makes evident the truth of this assertion :-Armstrongs, 
.\tkinsons; Bells, Bates; Carrs, Currys, Charltons; Dixons, 
Davisons, Dohsons, Dodds; Elliots; Grays, Greens; Halls, 
Hedleys, Heslops, Hutchinsons; J amesons; Lees, Littles, 
Lambs; ì\Iaughans, Mi]burns; Kixons, Xicholsons; Olivers, 
Ords; Piggs, Potts, Pattersons; Reeds, Ridleys, Robsons. 
Reays; Steels, Stobbs, Store} s, Scotts; Tates, Thompsons, 
Telfords, Turnbulls, Todds; lTrwins; Whites \\ïnships 
Wrights, Watsons, and Youngs. 
A few of these names sound sonoroush' in the old border 
ballads, but mostly when coupled with the patrimonial 
p]olr name, a" "Parcy Reed 0' Trough end, .. and the" fau"e 
Ha'!, 0' Girsonfield." As a whole, they ha"e not Lommended 
themselves to ballad-singers who have fa\ oured more the 
?' orthumbr.ian aristocratic patronymic" I r("'member how 
111 my parhest as"ociations with 
 orth Tvne the alliance of 
surna,me with place name -mill, shie]ing, onstead, or ham]et- 
appealed to me \\ith its musical a!'sonance. The!',; recur tv 
my memury: \\'illie Smith 0' Gunnerton, Stokoe 0' the 
Mains, :\Ii]burn 0' the \\', ster Ha,' the Tailfords (Te1fords) 
0' Humshaugh, Tom Trumble (Turnbull) o' thc Boathouse, 
Kirsopp 0' tht Keeper Shield- -all \\ithin a tin V and sparselv 
peopled area. - 
That was thirty and more years agu. The old mills were 
still grinding corn intermittently. The, ountry airs and 
dances still were favoured at meetings and merrymakin"s, 
though the feasts and fairs v.ere mainly a memory of tlle 


past. The accumula,ted inheritance of country lore:-the 
" glamourie of faws and fairies," holy and wishing wells, ghosts 
ar'id apparitions, haunted lanes and houses, fairy 
hills, kr'iowes, 
and springs; charms, spells, tokens; the marvels of treasure 
trove and money hills, still exercised some of their potent 
sway. The chase had its full quota of foot followers, who 
preserved best its spirit of universal humour and fellowship, 
The mirth of the rural sports still resounded on the village 
green, and on the green haugh amid the amphitheatre of 
woods. Youth had not yet in large numbers felt the lure 
of the large towns and cities. But the time of change had 
come, the tide had begun to set that way. 
Now, and for long' past, a strange somnolence has fa1len 
like a spell upon r{Ira1 Northumber]and. A primæ"a1-]ike 
calm pervades its pastoral valleys and villages, I have been 
a pilgrim on its high roads, old and new, through its lonely 
by-ways and forgotten field-paths, and discovered for 
myself its remote homesteads and hamlets. I have felt the 
uplift of its hills and horizons, and invoked its mountains in 
my muse, loitered by its rivers and burns, where the shy 
dipper disports itself, the genius and naiad of rock and 
waterfan, and where the kingfisher darts past like a flash 
of heavenly flame. I have communed with solitude on its 
heathy wastes, with heart strangely stirred by the curlew's 
mournful call, or the heronseugh's piercing cry at dusk. 
With mind informed of its varied history, I have looked upon 
the memorials of its past-monolith, wall, causey, keep, pele- 
tower, church, abbey, cross, cairn, manor-house, inn, mile- 
stone, mill-and felt the inexpressible appeal of its old border 
towns-\Vooler, with its clean Scots air, set against the 
green mounded slopes of the Cheviots, A]nwick, grey and 
,tern, with rough cobbled "treets, lion bridge .a
d kingly 
castle seated in state above the sha1]ow shmmg Aln; 
Rotbbury, with steep street of ,st one descending to 
he g
rge 
of the Coquet, and fronting the huge sadd]eback of Slmonslde, 
the rampant of the middle marche!': the Ruthbury that 
Thomas Doub]edav memorised in such noble prose, and whose 
Coquet he env.Teathed with garlands of song. 
Each place, each place-name has its charm- Kirkharle, .of 
which alone the church remains, cornless but sylvan]y fall', 
where " Capabilitv Brov.n" first tried his 'prentice hand at 
landsc.lFe gardeniñg; Cambo, v.i,th its tall church tower and 
chiming clock, overlooking the fair valley of the Wansbeck ; 
C apheaton, anchored in deep sylvan foliage, ]
on
e of the 
S\\ inburnes; the isolated hamlets along the \\ atlmg Str
et 
(the old drover's road from Scotland to Stagshaw Bank FaIr) 
\\hose name
 resound in the injunction of the old folh.-"ong: 
Sandy, keep on the road; that's the way to W.,llington. 
O'er by Bingfield J{am
, and 
he Banks 0' Hal.lmgton, 
Thro' by Bavinaton Ha , and m ye go to \Vallmgton, 
\Vhether ye gallop or trot, ye're on the road to Wallington. 
(Continued on page 2-1.) 
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Heavy, soft, white, fleecy. Size-about 70in.x 
81 in. Per pair 15 11, Size about 
70 in. x 90 in, Per pair 16,11 
FAWN BLANKETS, heavy 
make, "bite borders. size about 
50in. x 70in Price 4/11.3 for 13 6 
GREY RUGS, very soft make, 
with white border. Size about 
60 in. X 80 in. Price 8,6 
All Carriaae Free. 
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LONGCLOTli CALICO. Best qualitv fine white Width 
about 35 in Pri e per L! van.. 11,8
, 
post fre, 
' 
 TURKISli TOWELS, stout, brvwn 
==_ ==--
 striped, very durable, size about I in. 

 
 
 X 40 in, Price each 1 2, po ta rrrr 
<\'. 

 - 
 

 
 for 3 3, postage 4d. 
?-" 

 LANCASTER WINDOW 

 .?==
 BLINDS, eH-ephonai OffPL BI5CUlt 

_-==--=--. l lour ground "ith <.oloured border or 

 ------? figured all over, Can be clea.ned "ith a 
. -::;:::::---- 
 "ponge; wdl roll up straight. All 6 ft. long, 

 
 butintwov.idths,

in.and36in. ',"orth 
- - 
 ') -' each. Sale pnce 2 1 0 
 each postage 

d.; 3 for 8/6, 12 for 30/-, post free. 
SILK TAFFETA RIBBON. Onelineonh'. Twelve colours, 
about 6 in. wIde. Sale price 6 }d. per yard, postage Id.; 5,10! 
for 12 yards. post free. 

 The above offered Goods are Salvage and Clear- 
'JJ ing Lines, which cannot be repeated. We cannot 
publish a Sale Catalogue. 
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BURBERRY KIT 
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Tropical 


Campaigning 


is perfection for .light\H'lght, roolne'" and securin ..,....1in t 
rain, wind, or dust, 


Officers en route for 
hot climates, outfitting 
at Burberrys can oh- 
tain .all the nece"<:;an 
kit in the most 
uit, 
able materials-"ith 
many special comforts 
Dcn";L flexible, and 
tough, Bu.berr, 
Cloths \\'itlbtand hard 
\H"lr and" ather, and 
are nun- onduLti\, oj 
both heat and \\,{'1 
be,..idt . being pprf c(' 
self-\-entllatinr 


Complete Kits in 2 to 4 
Days, or Ready for Use. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY 
WEA THERPROO FS 
During the \\ ;{r u"ili( 
Burberry \\c'1 t h pr pr 
CkJ.:l an. kpr tJ 
FREE OF CHARt.I: 
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BURBERRYS Haymarket LONDON S.
. 
8 & 10 BouL Malesherbe.. PARIS; Basingstoke and Provincial Agents 


ICKERY' 

T9fakr6ß..Jb..mp 
cikæe";;;'/d;'&YJie.ff'.fE? (!&.f/> 
9J&nu dureFY 


Write to-day for 
Illustrated. Cala- 
IO':lte of (' seful 
G,fls alld J\ ouel- 
',e5. Post Free. 
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No. A 607. -VERY FLAT 
LONG SHAPE ENGINE. 
TURNED SOLID STER" 
LING SILVER CIGAR- 
ETTE CASE, for Arti, 
Service, 5! by 'l in 
.i:4 175. 6d. 
Quite Plain !',Iver .i:4 IS.., 


He a 1""" , / r, 
Re1.1 Torto.- ..dl ( . bout 
I:44.._ 
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VICKERY'S 
FAMOUS 
SOFT COLLAR PIN. 


Vickery's Registered and Exclmive and 
Very Succ....ful Bar Pin, for kerping 
Tie and Point>, of Soft Collar In 
po"ition. 
Plain Gold 
\\ ithout Chain 
1 S-carat "ith CI tin 
\\ ithout Cham 
Gold, 
 t PI: rl' Rub\ or 

lpphin 21 6 
\\ ithout Ct n 17 6 
G( Id, t DI< 25 - 
\\ 1Í11Out Chain 21 
\Yith Whole P arl Fnd I:4 
I:S 55. an I I:6 155. 
KhakiC, 101lr(;01<l \\ith( h
in 156 
Ditto 'Itt. ut , h ,In 11 6 
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15/- 
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Wor" øz",n,.vøl, 6:1 OfJjcHS of His 
.\lO)øJIJ.5 and th, .!ll/i.d Fore.s. 


SPECIAL LIGHT WEIGHTS FOR 
TROPICAL CLIMATES. 


.4 ., 


Bd", POJ;'ivøb No.../raJabl. 
LUPTON'S Always look Neat ard 
m8..t_ They 8r
 moSl moderate 
in price. and may be obtained from all High-class :\1ilitary 
PUTT E EST ailo.. and Hooiero. 
If orJr.TC!J. Pullees made specially 10 u:inJ on the r
VrTJe way. and 10 fa.ten the tape 
round the ankle for riding_ 


ASA fOR LUPTO.\'S PUTTEES. 
M.nulae, ASTRACHANS LId., Albert Mill, Allan St., BRADFORD. 
lured by LOlldo" .-1,.nl: A. STRICKL..f.ND. 38 Bow La"". E.C. 
"'HOLESALE ONLY, 
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THE 
""KOOKSJOIE .. 
,. EVEREADY" RANGE 


(Flore",e Pals. 13" - I 


Cnly Consumes HALF,TON a Month 


Provides Hot Water Day and Night. 
Perfection in Cooking. 
No Dirty Flues to Clean. 
Solves. all Domesti: Trouble... 


Full part II /'0"1 L
A. bPlen' P. 


London Warming & V entilating C
 I.:,
 
20 NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, W.1. 
and:M..t" f 'e WI'" t",. I J I' L. r. 
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IConltnlled from page 22) 
It was in BIanchland I found the ideal \Tillage, the "happy 
\ ilIa 
e" of on_ of its pnets, an entity whose charm, romance, 
hisb n" and unique individuality it micht suffice the pen 
of am' pc>et to describe. 
The rural Xorthumherland of a hundred v,-ar5 < t) finds 
ample rerord in ?\Iad.enzie'", "it-\\, .md 
 '-' [t in ('\.PH ,'on 
in th \"en improbable" Life of JamL' .\lIw, ., th" Xorthum- 
brian piper, 
nd hor5 ' "h..Ier. Rut ib mu L "tril.in
 portrait- 
ureisto b found in the tall, of Surtee \\hich are, in part at 
least, a refle'\. in caric.a- 
ture d the life _'od 
humour h 
 found alung 
th_ b<1rderlands of tht 
t\\v northernmo t 
countit. Ju
t tfll' 
\ ivid land
 'LPt.' hl de- 
pictLd-heath and hill 
and sk\ -are th("l<;' of 
which' he found the 
counterparts to hi" 
hand. BIanchland, I 
discovered for mvself, 
is the" St. Bos\\ eÌl" of 
Hillingdon Hall, and 
the Lord Cre\\e Arm 
of that place is the 
inn of the story. The 
chainnan depicted as 
presiding at theSt,Bo;:.- 
well dinner \\as, in fact, 
the Master of Minster 
Acres Hall, Squire Sil- 
vertop. On. the white 
doors of the upper bedrooms of the old hostelry the names of 
Surtees and other local nimrods of his time are stilI shown. 
Rural Korthumberland has receded from the public eve 
during the last four decades. Of necessity, It \\ill come in"to 
its own again. Through all the strbsful time the old rural 
framework remains. The remnant of its people are the 
genuine native stock, \\ith the old familiar folk-names, folk- 
cu
toms, and folk-speech. Those who return from the fields 
of Flanders ann the far-flung battle line \\ill look \\ith deeper 


, 


"' 


Water 
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longing and inten
er \ ISlon on their nati\ t. place, and tht 
memory of those \\ho have died "ill to tho"e "ho mourn 
them ma1.e sacrc ;anct field and fell, hill, homestead and 
haßÙet, where they were born. 
Speed the plough is the motto now; it must 
ensure the future. Svlviculture, and re-ahorestation, tou 
\\ill come to the fore, "and with rt.lson, for the sound ot 
falling "oodlands is in the air, and the aspect of the country 
side is bein... rapidh" chanf'ed. A renascenrc of -agricultun 
and sylviculture, th rehabilitation of viIla
L crafts and in- 
dustrie r tht-;:.e art- 
Lll\ i I!..,ed III tht 
ne\\ 't ime. ,'\" 
background t.( thi,.. 
e ff 0 
r t, the rei 
 
the storied histof\ 
of 
 orthumberland 
its prestige and pride 
its unique \\ ealth of 
lore and legend 
its riches of romancL 
its incomparable stores 
of foll.-rhvmeand folk- 
song-, its bede roll of 
ilIu
trious and famous 
sons. What seemed 
dead \\as only dor, 
mant, In a nèw ves- 
ture there "ill arise a 
nobler 
orthumber- 
land, in which the once- 
loved landmarks of 
Cheviot and Simon- 
-side \\ ill stand out 
and the northernmost count} 
the unrhymed apostrophe that 
View of Northllmberland in ISn 


.. 


Houghton Castle on the Korth Tyne 


FrOflf .... old ...gr"",..&. 


\\ith a larger significance, 
of England again justify 

Iackenzie prefixed to his 


Happy Northumbria I 
Grateful thy soil, and merciful thy clime. 
Thy vallies float 
'Vith golden waves: and on thy mountains flocks 
Bleat numberless: while, roving round their sides 
Bellow the blackening herds in lusty droves. 


The 


War 


. 
In 


the 


Air 


Whiteh'ead Aircraft Ltd. and a Great Scheme 


.lhe _upr macy in aenal v.arfare to-da" bel0n-s to the British 
ro.lce, and, although the last v.ord of conque.-t ha yet to be written, 
the time :.. not inopportune to hark back a little "lnd d\\ell on the 
means by v.luch we gained it, for it is only b - d mg that we can 
learn hl..w to deal with the problems of th future, "ill h already 
.ue callmf' for solutIon. The greater i<.uf; of the Wàr ha\e closed 
our e} 
s to i;ome extent to the man ellous p 
r
 wluch has been 
made v.ith the science of a\iation. 
A decade or so before the "ar the few who "L 
triving to conquer 
the danger of the air were looked upon "ith th pity which "e are 
al\\ays considerate enough to bestow on tho "ho have a bee in 
their bonnet. 
Santo Dumont, tbe first man to .lchie, e SUCCI '., in a heavier,than- 
, 'r, el; Cody, the \Ynght<:, anù the rest of the world's workers, 
all p -d through the fir<<ò... of cruel criticI
m, until at last some 
me ure of 
uC<. 
 be!,.ln to attend their e-..:periments 
W
 greater achie. ement
 had been witm c I and long-distance 
flights had been chronicled. the war clarion "vunùed, and the aerial 

orc we had bepn traJ.ning "ent O\er the Channel to pI v their part 
in the gnm stru

le. 
Those v.ho reoJ tue thrill1nJ( f their em unt rs "ere 
i 1pr'_, '
d, but. "ithout th
 vi 10J th "I h . studl d the trend 
e th
 aenal \,orId, httl Ire I tt t ir J.. ime than 
! Ie fourth' Ir of b ttl. " " uld l r tl 1f WL "ere 
t I wm 
 "ily ànd au .. Pru ml out 01 tll' h, ut '..md mind<: 
e the (, rJ m p pI mId} to 1 .1k th \.. ort<< four 11\ s 
1 , spec I up th buil' aft ( r tht. .1ir. 
Th "er f . t . IV 10 nL er allo\l E1d the lar i
ues 
e th to ur th ir, ,In of U 'futur_ .m..... it ... to th"m that 
0'" f t tl 
t Lt pr' nt th r, .' in our] lidA a íoum..ation 
1 xm I , J.n build U.. trium] h anr\ the 
1 
 .. a nation 
, lall b s I.>r Ion... 
, oJ ut. tJ holr\ .t 
\ th bl 
_nnir t thL .lr therø Ime fro"Tl 'ri.. \Jr. J. A. 
\\ I I I En 1 :Iur .In. "h
 ,-
;- u dv wI t he could 
t r un try t
 , if' the \\ 
J I\pn o. mi.iau.' ànd -mu h<.li ru hath first 
h, -;onr\ thu. \\
re I m" ar .und ,in th .penin/l 
<-.1 t th _r -but he " t him" 1/ to r . n mt \\ It" \S th. 
t ..
_' v.hich it lav \nthin h , J :> f"rfc ' 
futnr_oJ t , lo')k ulrther ahe d tho n n, h f \\ that 
the n .IOn ".ùch won t'- I J.ttl vf th, Ir" db, the winner m 
the Arn'a "Ion, an" Jkil till rtl 1 t that the 
natiJn "lu
u in tIr r 'UT' " Id 1 blL to . Jar 
supreme '\

n'h'" "! .11 ,to b fouoht 
In oth"r "'I '-. 
 ,,'.', 1 " L. 
the ..Lr. 


To the story of \\ hitehedd Aircraft, Ltd.. a-> 4.uate Justice could 
no. be done m an artlcl of this nature, 
Bninning "ork in a mall drill-hall, 
Ir. J. A. Wlutehead has 
orga,;'i d and envineer d hi enterpri into 0 of the greatest in 
the "orld. 
The factorit
 cover _:>me acre. many empk}ees are at work 
turning out the finut aeroplanu, and there is plendid aerodrome 
for pre ent and future "ork. , , . 
The Treasury have anctioned the raJ.sm o ot the capJ.tal of the 
firm to one million pounds. This will be devot"d to the purposes of 
aviation in the "ar. \\ hat this means e-..:actly is that, wJ.th the help 
of the British publiL, "e "ill be able to gain oven\ helnung superiority 
in the air. 
\\ hitehead Aircraft Ltd., ha\e turned out machines which have 
helped to gain our aerial supremacy, and now the greater effort is to 
be directed to deal the final blow. . 
The Germans are still building m chine, but "" have the inherent 
capacity in the country to beat them. 
The people of Germ ny know it, 
Spectacular raid bv Güthas m " b< r up I Jpes for a moment 
but all Hunland re 11< .. that the h ur of do< n I at hand. 
Th "ork of ur aviatc j at th front. our raids on 
Iannheim, 
Stuttgart and Coblenz, and other towns, hale taught them we are 
out to w:m. 
And the} know a 
ational Briti<:h" ort "ill rake our Air Service 
as pov.erful as our Armi ;; .lnd our X-;lvie . 
'Vith new plant and greater factone<', our aircraft constructIon 
can ea>>ily out-dIstance the eLJrts of Germany. 
Aircraft shares, if taken up enthusia
tiLalh by the public wlll 
be as effective as Tank Days. . ' 
More capital means more po\\er to our darinl and skilful pilots 
and a speedier crushing of the eneny. . 
It means the dawn of pe-ce and the era of progress and prospenty, 
It means all that we ha\e been fighting for -ince the commencement 
of ho tilitie. Whitehead Aircraft, Ltd.. b liev" in the theory that 
the v. Lr will be v.on In the air, and th mt< n to make every effort 
to incß \Se the gn ,t \\ork th hay b. 'n doinJ : ' 
E. rv one \\ ho help to in the, tal \\111 help to bulld an 
aerL plane and de[ 'at L> -rr nv, 
Air raft 51 ar, arc patn' tIC al n , " t encl the v. ,r 
and tt art ) a p \-in \ 
Tht III in thm! ' h." er. is t . bulld I r'_planes than Germany, 
.lnd :et tt 
 \\, r 0\ 'r, and th \\ 1(\ b II 
 tl.1t a national effort 
will a <)mplish thl
 "ill \leI-om thp opI"Jrturul now offer
d th
m 
to be, LefT" lane bui] ler< To learn how vou ran help \\lth aVla" 
he_" v.nte te' \\ t..te,.. ct -\irrraft, I t.1 , R0-": l!H
 . .' T AND .\ 'VATE" 
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A Famous Flyirigman 
This fine portrait of a British Flyingman, whose name is withheld, is painted by \\'illiam 
Orpen, A.R.A., an official artist it the Front, It is a splendid example of his work. 
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Remounts on their way to a French Depot 
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The Outlook 


T HERE is inevitably only. one topic of interest. 
thís week, onlv' one questIon which occupies the' 
mind of us all-the issue of the great battle 
now raging in FranCie. :\Ir. Belloc writes at 
length on the subject in the follo\\ing pages, so" 
it is unnecessary to dwell on it here. The future of European 
civilisation sways in the balance during these momentous 
hours, for this, the greatest battle in which the human race 
has ever been engaged, a struggle far vaster and more terrible 
than any war between Gcds and Titans, will decide the 
fate of the world's progress, and more nearly still the very 
existence of the British Empire. It were folly to shut our 
eyes to all that is invoh'ed in the fifty-mile battle-line now 
s\\aving to and fro in France-a battle-line that at any 
moment may be extended. In one knowledge we have 
content-the British Empire is worthily represented by her 
armies; the spirit which shune so brightly during the dark 
hours of the Mons retreat, in the perilous onslaughts at 
'Ypres, and in a hundred other engagements where the odds 
have been heavily against us, burns as steadily and as 
brightly as ever. Amid the bare facts related by the war 
correspondents in France tales of und\'ing heroism con- 
tinually emerge. We can place full confidence in our' men; 
the only doubt that disturbs is \\ hether their numbers suffice 
to stay the T euton hordLO:;, which aH flung against them 
with a most callou:; disregard of life 


* 


* 


* 


This great battle, which history may "ell kno\\ as .. The 
Second Battle of the Somme," opened upon the early morning 
of last Thursday, and the German offensive is being continued 
\\ith an unprecedented weight of men and material upon an 
unprecedented length of front, and, happily, \\ith unpre- 
cedented enemy losses. It bad the result in the first five 
da}s of recovering, roughly, three-quarters of the devastated 
area upon which the enemy had retreated to the so-called 
Hindenburg Line. It had by :\Ionday last yielded in wounded 
men left behind and in an unknown, but probably more, 
number of ul1\\ounded prisoners, 45,000 claimed by the 
enemy as captured and somewhat over 600 guns, the greater 
part of which are, of course, field pieces. The"e lm,,,,,s in ground, 
men, and material. though severe, are not the determining 
matter; they only strike the imagination of the reader at 
home most strongly because the other fe.Üurb of this unpre- 
cedented struggle Lannot be dealt \\ith in detail, and many 
of them cannot be dealt with at all; but, as is pointed out 
in l\Ir. Belloc's article, the existence and ultimate effect of 
the great reserve; which the Allies have in hand are 
specially to be considered, and there is no result to be 
predicated until the effects ot its us shall be known. 


* 


* 


* 


Before the battle was joined, there was trouble in the 
labour world regarding the comb-f'ut of men necLssary to 


fill up the ranks of our armie
, The Prime Minister spoke 
very directly to a deputation of miners, which waited on him 
last \\eek. For oncp, he did not mince his words on a labour 
question. ',"ould that he had spoken as straightly on previous 
occctsions \\henever they occurred. \\'e have held con- 
sistently that a prime factor in all labour unrest has been 
the timid' way in which the Government has dealt \\ ith the 
men; impulsivene"s has vieIded to half-heartedne"s, labour 
has been now rebuked, now cajoled like a spoilt child, and 
the es"ential truth ha,. been steadily overlooked that the 
British working man is one and the san-ìe person, whether in the 
shipping yards on the Tyne and the Clvde, or in the trenches 
in France or Flanders. It is the handling of the men which 
\'arie;;;, and it is this \\ hich makes the difference in their 
behaviour. We shall be surprised if there is any more 
trouble O\'er obtaining the nere'isary recruits from the labour 
world after this battle. Already we hear the miners have 
\\ithdrawn their opposition to the" comb-out." We have 
no doubt it will be the same with the ASE. England, or, 
to use the greater word, Britain, is fighting for her exist, 
ence and for those principles for which through the centuries 
she has struggled tenaciously. It is impossible to believe 
there is a single Briton who will in this crisis be false to 
himself or to his country. 


* 


* 


* 


The widespread demand for an official statement of the 
true position of shipping at last compelled the Admiralty 
to publish the figures of loss of tonnage, Now that they 
have been made known, one is only surprised that this 
information was withheld for so long, enabling the enemy to 
hearten his people with exaggerated reports, which were 
never authoritatively contradicted. The losses are heavy, 
but Sir Eric Gedde
 was able to show a substantial margin 
of safety, that is, provided destruction by submarines does 
not incre
se. The curve points to a diminution, but we are 
not a\\are of the number of l.--boats operating round these 
coasts or whether Germany is able to increase their number 
faster than we destroy them. This is a factor not to be 
overlooked. The whole question is fully discussed by our 
naval writer, :\Ir. Arthur Pollen, on another page, 


* 


* 


* 


While the loss of mercantile shipping through enemy 
action was not alarming, the statement regarding the output 
of new ship" ,,'as less reassuring. It is only too evident 
there has been bungling and muddling here, and it is to be 
hoped Lord Pirrie will be able in brief time to straighten out 
things and put them on a proper footing. Lord Inchcape, 
who has been actively engaged in the shipping world from 
his youth upwards, tells a pitiful story in the Times of Monday 
about the irreparable \\aste of time over the so-called 
"national shipyard" at Chepstow on the Wye. This yard 
was originated by private enterprise, and had it been left 
to private enterprise to complete there would have been by 
this autumn IOO,OOO tons of new shipping either constructed 
or in course of con
truction. But last August the Chepstow 
shipyard was commandeered under the specious plea of 
making it .. national," and nothing has been done. The 
months that have been \\asted .::an never be restored. \\-ilI 
Government Departments never learn that time is different 
from public muney, in that it can never be replaced? They 
go on frittering it away with an untroubled conscience as 
though it \\ere as easy to make good a year as it is to put 
another threepence on the income-ta),.. . It J 


* 


* 
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Raemaekers' cartoons havf' never been loved bv the 
Kaiser or hi'i people. It is not difficult to understand this; 
their influence grows steadily, and even now it may be said 
to be only at its beginning. The Teuton slowly realises 
this, An e),.hibition of anti-German cartoons and dra\\ings 
was opened recently at 
Iunich, under the designation of 
.. Our Enemies' SO\\ ing of Lie.," Be<:;ides the
e cartoons 
were hunp" gentle German cartoons of the tamest kind, This 
exhibition wa
 promoted by the Bavarian Government, and 
the leading 
lunich journal. in commenting on it, \'0 rote : 
"Most of the enemy productions are of the poorest quality, 
and producl' only a feeling of disgust; "orne, indeed, such 
as the rartoons of Raemaek
 rs, combin p \\;th the 'ien"e of 
disgust a bitter feeling of pain at this unparalleled degrada- 
tion of art." The bitter feeling of pain at the unparalleled 
degradation of humanity which Raemdekers' cartoons portray 
will endure It is the Gern1ans themselve:y-not Raemaekers 
-who havL shown to the world that Germans are really 
.. Boches, Huns, and barbarians," three terms \\hich ran"'e 
and \\ill continue to rankle 111 the Teuton mind, 
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The Great Battle: 


T HE great battle v.hich the çnemy had announced 
with e"\:traordinary advertisement for many weeks 
began four days hdore the"e lines are written, 
and is still in progress The pruent conditions 
of printing mah.f' it necessary that this article 
<;hould be completed upon Sunday, the 24th of l\Iarch. All 
pha..;es of the action later than the news reaching London 
at that moment can only be dealt with in our next issue. 
But the results of the first three days-that is, up to the 
e
Tning of Saturday, the 23rd-are sufficiently clear, in spite 
of the inevitable brevity and imperfection of the news 
received, to gi
'e us a grasp of its character, of the enemy's 
objects, and of their first results. 
The enemy's strategical object was to tear a great gap in 
the British front as near as possible to its southern extremity, 
or right, upon the River Oise, and thus at once to separate 
the British from the French annies and to permit them, 
when the breach has been fully opened and seized, to roll 
up the British line. 
He depended for the security of his left or southern flank 
immediately, after the success of such an operation, upon 
the Oise Valley, which is marshy and difficult at this point, 
and beliewd that the obstacle will protect him from successful 
Allied attack here, at any rate, for a space of time long 
enough to permit his complete succeS5 towards the north. 
This original plan may be and probably will be modified 
in the course of the action, especially if it does not follow his 
time-table and if, therefore, his losses are, for the results 
achieved in the first few days, beyond his calculation; but 
that this was the main and simple strategical intention of 
the enemy is obvious from the place and method of attack. 
With these ends in view, he adopted the following 
dispositions: 
(1). He had chosen a very wide front of 76,000 yards, 
or just over 431 miles as the crow flies, from the point where 
the original British front line crossed the canalised River 
ScaJ;pe in the neighbourhood of Roeu},. to the point where it 
crossed the River Oise in the neighbourhood of Vendeuil. 
(These vIllages and most of those mentioned in the course of 
the article are to-day, of course, only names for a few ruins 
at the best, and in many cases a little scattering of brick- 
dust upon a mass of shell holes). This front happens to be 
the driest part of all the long line held by the British armies 
in France and Belgium, and this feature, a great aid 
to his offensive, has been powerfully accentuated by his 
extraordinary luck in the weather. 
(2). To ensure success, he had concentrated upon this 
front of 43 miles in a direct line (enlarged by sinuosities to 
somewhat over 50 miles, v"hich will be again increased by 
the greater sinuosities developed during the battle) perhaps 
75 divisions out of the 186 v.hich he had in line between 
the Swiss frontier and the 
orth Sea. Of these, be had no 
k::.s than 40 upon his immediate front for the delivery of the 
first shock and within 48 hours had added another ten to 
replace his losses and to provide fresh material for the 
assault. The numerical value of this force in bayonets can 
only be roughly established. 'Ye know that thl' German 
divisions have been reduced for many month, past, and 
for much the most part, perhaps for all, to some 6,500 
bayonets, but it is very possible that additions have been 
made from the younger classes and by the selection of men 
from divisions the main part of which have still been left 
upon the East. Perhaps we may average the divisions in use 
at 7,000 bayonets or somewhat ov.er, and we may, therefore, 
estimate the number of German infantry already engaged 
in these four days at somewhat more than 350,000, with 
at least half as much again immediately behind them for 
reinforcement during the course of the action. Most of these 
units have been specially cxerciscd for thrf'e months past in 
view of the present operation, they have been trained to 
long marches. to sham attacks upon ground in the rear of 
the German lines chosen for its similarity to the points for 
which each unit would be used; and the so-called" Storming 
Troops," specially picked to act as the spear-heads of the 
shock, have been kept far back from the fighting zone, fed 
and trained and disciplined in a manner particular to their 
special use. 
(3). An exceedingly large force of artillery, far greater 
than any yet concentrated in proportion to the number of 
bayonets involved, has been massed upon this front. It 
include, not only the Gemlan heavy batteries released by 
the betrayal of the Allied cause in Russia, but also many 
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AU5trian batteries; and special attention has been paid tc 
the mobility of thes(' for the follm\Íng up of the expected 
rapid advance. 
(4). The element of surprise was deliberately excluded 
by the enemy, probably upon the ground that it was unattain- 
able and that, upon the balance, it was better worth while 
to hearten public opinion at home (under the very severe 
strain it was suffering) by the announcement of the attacl. 
and by the promise of certain and decisive success to b( 
followed in a very brief delay by a victorious peace. 
(5). The result to be achieved could only be reached 
rapidly and therefore at a great initial eÀpense in men. This 
is the capital point of the v.hole business. It is that upon 
which we must particularly fix our attention, for it is the 
character which will detennine the final result. The Prussian 
tr.ldition in tactics and strategy is rigid and inflexible. It 
has the advantage of all rigid and inflexible things that it 
permit6 a highly detailed study of its conditions and a perfec- 
tion therein. It has the disadvantage that if it fails it faiJs 
altogf'ther, from lack of alternatives. 
This point, the deliberate intention to sacrifice vast masses 
of men early in the action as a price necessary to the result 
and as the cheapest price to pay in the long run, accounts 
both for what has hither1io been effected by the enemy up 
to the moment of v"riting and also for its failure, hitherto, 
to follow the hme-tablf' assigned to it. By which we must 
not be understood to mean any forecast of the ultimate 
result, but merely to establish the character of the first three 
days' engagement. 


Political N ecessi ty 
r It need hardl
 be pointed out that the undertaking of 
the offensive under such conditions teaches a very valuablf' 
political lesson. I t informs us that the enemy has been 
compelled to attack from the politIcal cOl'ditions ('),.isting 
within the German and Austrian Empires. It wa,> thf' 
opinion of many who judgf'd the situation s
 
ly upon i
, 
militarv side, that this offensive would not be dtlivered. 
The mi'precedented and exceedingly unusual advertisement 
of it; the relative success of the submarine offensive bv 
sea; the length of time required by the United Statés 
to put any considerable force into the field: the very fact 
that so long a period of dry weather made the chances of 
a break in that spell, and more difficult conditions for the 
continuation of the offensive, high; the considerable activih 
of the enemy in the East; lastl
, the self-evident truth 
that such a gamble deliberately staked everything upon rapid 
success, and that the only alternative to it v"as an ultimate 
disastrous failure, led måny of the best judges in Europe, 
especially soldiers, to believe that the propo
al to attack 
was a deceit de
igncd to compel the Allies to distribute 
their forces on the defensive and produce a policy of delay 
that would lead to a negotiated. peace. Those \\ ho adopted 
the opposite view. and who certainly included much the 
greater part of those observing upon the spot, have proved 
right. The internal conditions'ûf (mtral Europe are such 
that the enemy could not postpone an attempt to obtain 
a decision early this year. It is on this account that the 
dice have been thrown, and the issue is now clearly set between 
his rapid ruin or our own. 
Incidentally we may add that such a position puts an end 
once and for all to every discussion of detail in domestic 
or foreign policy. Such a discussion has been dangerousl} 
indulged in during the long winter period of preparation 
and inaction. It no longer has any meaning, and if an,\' 
of the small minoritib that have conducted it \\Íth such 
intensity in the Allied countries propose to continue it, the) 
will simply not he listened to. 
* * 
From thesf' preliminar} observations we may proceed to' 
the description of .the action so far as the very terse, general 
and impelfect indications afforded permit us to so do. 
lt has taken the form of an attach. first concentrated upon 
the north of line in front of Arras and (ambrai; then pressed 
in the _l'cond day upon the decisivf' point to the south in 
front of St. Quentm. It had by Saturday evening compelled 
the rotirement of the British line, pivoting upon the north, 
from a direction 30 degrees E. of S. to a direction 20 degrees 
E. of S., the northern point remaining stationary and the 
southern suffering an average \\ithdrawal of from 
ix to 
eight miles, a retirement stIll in progress. 
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In the course of the.,e first operations, covering three days, 
the line had rpmainpd intact. The enemy's total claim to 
).Jrisoner" and guns covered some 25,000 prisoners and 400 
pieces, the greater part of which, of course, are field pieces 
\\hich had been pushed right forward to take their toll of 
the enemy ma"''', "::, Unfortunatdy, we cannot at this early 
"ta
" <<,tlm.de with any degree of accuracy the essentiàl 
point of all, which is the expense to which the enemy has 
been put to ,l('complish this preliminary advance. \Ve know 
that it must, in the naturp of things, be exceedmgly high; 
thp attack W;L pn ;sed with vpry dense masses, used dcliber- 
delv under the theory that exceedingly heavy initial losses 
\Vcr, wL)rth while. The failure to reach the original objectives 
of the first and "u.:ond days must have involved an even 
higher ca"ualtv list than had been budgeted for, and the 
weakening of the 50 divisions thrO\vn in to the first 48 hours' 
,tttd.ck was already sufficient, by Saturday, to compel the 
,'nl'my to reorganisation and ,'ery large reinforcement for 
the n 'xt phd.<;e of the struggle. 
More than that we Cdnnot say, but we note that the number 
of prisoners taken is kss than those attaching to any corre- 
sponding great offensive in the war, front for front and 
numbers engaged for numbers engaged. The loss in guns, 
including, as it does, field pieces pushed up towards the 
front line is more considerable. But the figures point to 
no decisive result upon any part of the line. They do not 
even, so far as we have hitherto received them from the 
enemy, point to any effective disorganisation upon the 
sector west of St. Quentin, where they penetrated the third 
or main line of the defending army 


The Action 


.\1 half-past 5-that is, just before dawn-on the morning 
.:.
 Wednesday, the 21st of l\1d.rch. the enemy opened his 
intensive bombardment, stretching from his positions upon 
the River Oise upon the south to his positions upon the 
River Scarpe upon the north. 
The front upon which this preparatory bombardment was 
delivered exceeds in extent that of any other similar effort 
undertaken by either side in the course of the war. Th
 
distance, as the crow flies, from Roeux, upon the canalised 
River Scarpe, to Vendeuil upon the Oise is, as we have seen, 
76,000 yards, or somewhat over 43 miles; and the front 
attacked, in all its sinuosities, to well over 50. The 
bombardment, though short, was of the most intense char- 
acter; more severe, in spite of the very great extent of the 
line, than any which had preced,ed it. It induded long- 
distance firing far behind the fronts and a particularly heavy 
destruction of the wire by the use of trench weapons which 
had been brought up in very great numbers to the most 
advanced positIOns upon the German side. Towards the 
close of the bombardment the proportion of gas shells used 
was strongly increased and particularly directed against the 
ßritish batteries and cro"s-road<; and points of concentration 
hehind the line. The increase in the volume of gas delivered 
wa, an indication that the infantry attack was at hand. 
fhis attack was not launched simultaneously along the whole 
line, but, according to separate orders, from just after nine 
till clasp on ten in the forenoon-with an exceptionally early 
movement in one place shortly after 8. The advance of the 
mfantry was nearly co-extensive with the line of bombard- 
ment. It stretchcd on the north to the valley of the Sensée 
Stream (some 6,000 yards, or 3
' miles, south' of the Scarpe). 
On the southern end of the line the infantry attack was 
delivered up to the River Oise itself. 
If this front as it stood before the opening of the battle 
he examined, it will be seen that its trace formed a consider- 
able salient before Cambrai ; the most advanced point of which 
"alient was the series of trenches which marked the end 
of the retirement from the Cambrai battle-field after the 
initial success and subsequent retirement of last November. 
The first effort of the enemy during the course of Thursday, 
March 21st, was clearly designed to increase the curve and 
therefore the peril of this salient by attacking it to the north 
d.nd to the south, the chief concentrations of German troops 
being discovered'in the valley of the Sensée, to the north, in 
front of Croisilles, and in front of Epéhy to the south. A 
sufficiently rapid advance upon either of these points might 
have cut off all that lay between and have resulted in a very 
considerable capture of men and guns in the intervening 
projection. The proportion of prr,sure exercised at these 
two points will be dealt with in a moment. 
r.kanwhile, a third special effort designed to turn the 
British line as a whole by its'right was begun on the extreme 
south just north of the Oise, with the object of throwing 
the British in that neighbourhood back upon, and beyond, 
the CroJ:,lt Cmal: ther... wa..; tll1l'" a r('petition, on a larg-e 


scale, of the attack on two distant points, with the object of 
.. pinching" the intermediate portion and making a wid
 
gap, which the enemy has invariably used in ('ast and west. 
The number of the enemy divisions between Switzer- 
land and the North Sea we have seen to be 186. There 
is a possible addition of four more divisions bringing 
the total up to 190, and others hitherto within the Central 
Empire" may arrive. Of these 186 divisions, rather more 
than half, 96 divisions, were aligned against the British 
between the Oisé and the lower reaches of the Yser, north 
of Ypre<;. Not all these 186 or 190 divisions can be used 
for active work on the front; a certain proportion being 
composed of material inadequate to such a strain. No 
estimate save of the very roughest kind can be made of 
the proportion thus to be eliminated, because the fittest 
men can be chosen from units which are, as a whole unfit 
for use in the shock, and because we are necessarily in doubt 
as to the exact condition of these units and can only judge 
them by their composition as indicated by their categories. 
But if we say that certainly less than 20 per cent, but a 
great deal more than 10 per cent., may be thus regarded 
as unable to appear on the front of shock even in the later 
developments of the struggle, we have the limits of the 
calculation defined as nearly as is possible. It is clear, of 
course, that all the best units available will have been chosen 
for this main effort. 
Of the 40 divisions originally mustered to strike the first 
blow all the way from the Sensée Brook to the Oise, the dis- 
tribution was very unequaL The work of this first day 
was mainly concerned, as I have said, with an attempted 
reduction of the Cambrai salient, and it was upon this work, 
though it was subsidiary to the main object developed th
 
next day of turning the British by their extreme right upon 
the Oise, that the principal effort was made, More than 
half of the total force lay just north and just south of the 
Cambrai salient. Nor is it possible to regard so very larg
 
a force as designed for a feint even in the most. general sens
 
of the term. 25 of the 40 divisions were to be found thus 
attempting to cut off the area of which the village of Havrin- 
court is the most prominent point, and if we add the 6 
divisions used south of St. Quentin there are only nin
 
left for those intervening parts of the line which were leSå 
severely pressed, ' 
At the first onslaught, then, that of the Thursday, the chief 
sector of the whole front attacked and that to which we 
must particularly direct our attention, was the sector stretch- 
ing frdm the valley of the Sensée, near Chérisy, to the 
neighbourhood of Havrincourt village in front of Flesquières. 
This is a front of roughly 20,000 yards, over a quarter of 
the whole of the battle line, but much less than one-third. 
It was here that the enemy intended, if possible, to effect a 
breach at the very first shock, and certainly designed to 
reach objectives far beyond the third or main line of th
 
British defensive system. He had massed altogether on 
these 20,000 yards no less than 17 divisions, or 42 per cent. 
of the whole of his original attacking force. The extreme 
right by Fontaine held. What followed between that point 
and the point 12 miles away by Havrincourt can only be 
gathered very imperfectly and with difficulty so early in the 
action from the brief dispatches sent home and from the 
longer descriptions of correspondents; but the main facts 
would seem to have been these: 
From the valley of the Sensée, south of Fontaine, the 
object of the enemy was to reach the heights of Henin, where 
the land falls away from the Arras-Bapaume road and also 
beyond the brook the heights of St. Leger. Both these 
points were covered by the British main defensive or third 
line. This line continued on southward and eastward, 
covering what were the points where once stood Vraucourt, 
Vaulx, l\Iorchies, and Beaumetz, and so to the neighbourhood 
of Havrincourt. Of the 17 divisions used upon this total 
sector, the greater part, 9 divi5ions, were crowded into the 
crescent between the Sensée brook near Chérisy and the 
neighbourhood of the railway beyond Bullecourt, a distance 
of less thaI1 9,000 yards; and this exceedingly dense mass 
-by far the heaviest weight of men used anywhere on this 
field-broke right through back to the third line, but on the 
third line failed. 
I had almost written that it was the hèaviest concentration 
for an assault which this war had seen. There was something 
like it, if we allow for the larger size of the divisions in those 
days. when the Third Corps from Brandenburg and its neigh- 
bour upon the right stormed the Douaumont Plateau in the 
first days of Verdun, 25 months ago; but that is the only 
parallel to the use of such dense masses. 
The result was achieved with very heavy losses indeed. 
How high must, of course. be a matter of guess-work until 
much more information is available.; but much of_th
 firing 
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with th!" British field-guns was point blank, and the assault 
was made with that complete disregard of immediate cost 
which is the logical consequence of the Prussian tactical 
theory. The whole system of the Prussian service, I repeat, 
and its 1'.'hole tradition, at once the cause and the effect of 
its type of discipline, involves extremely heavy initial expendi- 
ture upon the conception that it is ultimately the cheapest 
price to pay for success. Although the day was misty-at 
any rate, during all its earlier hours-the target afforded by 
thèse !\uccessive ",aves was excellent and the execution done 
a
ainst them was correspondingly great. It is very difficult 
to discover from the as yet imperfect descriptions received 
whether the retirement here was contemporary \\ ith that to 
the south or came aftef\\ards as a consequence of that to 
the south; but, at any rate, upon the southern half of this 
!lame sector, between the Cambrai front and the Sensée, the 
remainder of this specially massed concentration got through 
to near the third line in front of Morchies. But just as the 
northern horn of the advancing crescent was held at Fontaine, 
!OO was the southern horn held from the British positions in 
the wood of Louveral Chateau, and apparently the line 
!'uffered little indentation between that point upon the 
Bapaume high road and the village of Havrincourt. The 
German attack on this southern half of the crescent, number- 
ing about four t9 one against the British defensive, was 
conducted by the remainin
 eight divisions of the 17. When 
the fighting died down at the end of the day the situation 
in this capital sector of the whole line ",as, so far as the 
!"vidence afforded can guide us, what is seen upon the accom- 
panying sketch-map I, "ith an enemy gain at the deepest 
point, !>outh-east of Bulleconrt and at Croisilles, of about a 
mile and a half. 
It is dear that this falling back upon the third line in the 
aorth would have left the Cambrai salient untenable, and it 
is equally clear that the line from in front of Havnncourt 
village to the falling ground in front of Epéhy had to be 
withdrawn to conform with the northern situation. But 
the first accounts dealing \\ith the Thursday's fighting tell 
us very little about this portion; a sector, if we count no 
further !\outh than the fields in front of Epéhy, of about 
12,000 yards, or rather more than 7 miles. Between this 
point-the fields in front of Epéhy-and the last of the line 
en the right towards the Oise (the fighting on the banks of 
which river was about 20 miles south of Epéhy) \\ e were 
only told, with regard to the first day, ThuTsday'.ç, fighting. 
that on the extreme right, just north of the Oise itself, a 
heavy concentration of the enemy. 6 divisions strong, was 
held by one British division during the whole day. There 
was here, therefore, as ,I ha\"e said above, another special 
t:oncentration; but it failed of its effect, and the British 
force here was only \Üthdrawn at night after the fighting 
.bad ceased to conform with the line further north. 
\Ve may sum up the accounts received of the first day's 
fighting. Thursday the 21st, briefly, then, as follows: 
After an intensive bombardment, beginning a little befor!" 
dawn, continued in most parts of the line for four hours 
(though in some for not more than three), the German 
infantry was launched to the number of 40 divisions against 
the whole British front between the Sensée Brook, just 
!louth of the Scarpe, and the Oise, a di"tance, allowing for 
the folds in the line of over 50 miles. The chief \\ eight of 
the attack was upon the northern quarter of the line, a 
!lector of 12 miles, between the Sensée Brook and the Cambrai 
front. Here the enemy penetrated to the third or main 
British defensive line, occupying a crescent of land the two 
horns of which stood at Fontaine and Louverval respectively, 
and the maximum depth of which was not quite a mile and 
a half. In conformity with this indentation, the line further 
to the !>outh between Havrincourt and Epéhy was retired, 
both places being still covered by it, while Le Verguier, 
61 miles south of Epéhy, was also held. The last section 
betwf'en the Somme and the Oise witnessed on its southern- 
most extremity the very heavy pressure of six German 
4livisions, which \\ere successfully held, but by nightfall the 
defensive was called back up to or behind the Crozat Canal. 
On the Thursday night a dense mist again arose and 
forbade effective operations. Aircraft could not leave the 

round in the southern area, '" here the mist was f'specially 
dense; the air was clearer in the north, and dispatchc
 tell 
us of heavy bombardment from the air against points in 
Belgium, which have, of course, nothing to do \\Ïth the main 
action. The mist upon the southern sector, where the 

nemy was to attempt a decisive effort upon thi" Friday, 
the 22nd, rose late in the forenooß. As it cleared. perhaps 
between 10 and II o'clock, it was apparent that the main 

nemy effort was developing upon the south, and that 
the decisive stroke for the turning of the British line by its 
right was being delivered. 


The accounts so far received öf what followed are meagrL ; 
but, piecing them together, and including the enemy'!> dis- 
patches and claims, we can arrive at a general outline. For 
this purpose, ",e must take our view from the tuwn of St. 
Quentin and consider the ground extending over 150 degrees 
from Epéhy, 12 miles KN.W. of St. Quentin to the neighbour- 
hood of Tergnier, an equal distance due south of it, where 
the marshy Oise Valley begins. 
The whole of this district is that which was devastated 
by the enemy during his retreat a year ago. It consists, for 
the most part, of the upper basin of the Somme River, which 
flo"'s through St. Quentin and, after running south-west 
towards Ham, bends round sharply north to Peronne. The 
ground falls away wesÍ\\ ard by a gradual decline of about 300 
feet from heights just west of St. Quentin, and is drained by the 
three parallel streams of the Cpper Somme ",ith its canal, the 
Omignon, and the Cologne. South of the Somme a water- 
shed, from ISO to 180 feet above the water levels, separates 
the L'pper Somme from the Valley of the Oise. It is known 
as the Ridge of Essigny. There is a depression at the s<?uth- 
western end of this ridge which runs from the Somme 1tse1f 
to the Oise Valley, and is used by the canal known as the 
Crozat Canal. " " 
We hav. seen that on the previous day, the Thursday, no 
less than six German di\isions had exercised their pre!'sure 
upon the small British force defending the upl;lDd bC'tween 
the Ppper Somme and the Oise Rivers, and that in the night 
the 'British force, which had thus checked the enemy all 
day, was retired to the neighbourhood of the Crozat Canal. 
The fighting of Friday morning developed, therefore, upon a 
line without any marked salient, running in front uf Epéhy, 
Le \'ergUIer, an'd so down to the Crozat Canal, ami along it 
to the marshy Oise Valley. The main weight of the attack 
appears to haW' fallen to the north of St. Quentin, and 
a protracted defence of Epéhy and of Le Verguier, each of 
them standing upon heights commanding the fields in front of 
them, was made. The holding of the latter point by the 
24th Division being specially singled {Jut by the British 
Commander-in-Chief for distinction. 
In the course of the day the enemy's progrC!>s to the north 
and to the south of Epéhy, which had begun to form a ]?ro- 
nounced salient round that height, compelled its evacuatIon. 
Heudicourt was reached upon the north and Ydlers Faucon 
upon the south, and the point of Roisel to the south again. 
Under these conditions, the whole line here had to fall back 
to positions in front of Bertincourt, behind Roisel, and even 
beyond Hancourt. Thence the battle fluctuated upon a line 
running nearly south\\ard, but a little ea<;tward until it 
covered Ham, and so on west of the Crozat Canal, acros!' 
which the British had retired, to the Oise Vallev. 
""e have not yet heard in v. hat force the enemý came upon 
this front of 10 mile" south of Heudicourt. but it was here 
in the Vermand district, that he forced his way through the 
third or main defensive line, and compelkd a considerable 
retirement, involving a modification of the whole jine. It 
will be of interest to study in detail the point whC're this 
local success of his \\as accomplished. 
Immediately in front of and to the north of St Quentin 
to\\n the front British trenches ran, I believe, as follows: 


II 


2 .3 'M'"iks 
I I 


They covered the chateau and park of Fayet. IUnDlng 
about 500 yards from the 
r('<lt high road which leads !rom 
Sf. Quentin to Cambrai. About half.",av between I-ayet 
and Gncourt they hent back some",hat westward, covt'led 
the ruins of Gricourt village, and to the north-west of thCSt, 
the marshy village of Pontm, but left Pontruet in German 
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hands, Behind the<;p front line", rolling open country. with 
one or two small COpSb, risf's very slowly to a height slightly 
-.;upC'rior to all ib smrounding" and bt::aring the ruins of 
Holnon village. ImmC'diatcly bd1Índ Holnon Village, its 
highest part upon a lewl with thf' ruins but sloping slightly 
down from them to the \\cst, lie
 the large wood of Holnon, 
through which passec; as a green lanc the Roman road from 
S1. Quentin to Vermand. This wood is nearly two miles 
long 
nd in placf'o, a mile acro"s. It was hen' that thf' main 
British ddensivi position lay from 5,000 to (,,000 yards 
hehind the original front line, and it wac.; here, according to 
the German dispatch, that the local breach \Va" made in the 
British main line. Thence tll(' su, cessful attack poured fan- 
c;hape, increasing the breach, to the valley of the little Omignon 
River a mile to a mile amI a half below This succ' 
ful 
1110ve
ent rendered Savy and Rupy, to the south, untenablf' 
.md compdled a rearrangement of the whole line, which was 
refonned from Tincourt to the neighbourhood of the junction 
qf the Crozat Canal \\ ith the Sonune and thenc r along, the 
I)ank dominating that canal from thf' west to the Oise. 
Meanwhile, as the Britic;h line thus slowly fell back and in 
:.:-ood order, continuing its very heavy slaughter of the advanc- 
ing enemy masses upon tlw south, the north, upon which it 
pivotted, held. The enemv would Sf'em to havp reached 
no further lwre than the foot of the 51. Leger height and 
just beyond Vraucourt ,md Yaulx, during the night he had 
J1enetrated into Mory, but was thrown out again. 
The conclusion, therefore, of this first phase of the assault 
..;howed the line standing, on the Saturday morning, roughly, 
j1arallel to, and east of, the great road Arras, ßapaume, 
Peronne, Ham. This line upon the map defines in a 

eneral fashion the belt upon which the first phase of the 
battle came to an end. 'Ye should remark that all the 
northern portion of it, from Arras nearly to Peronne, lies 
,llong heights up to which the land rises from the Scarpe 
hasin, and during this first half of its course the battle position 
arrived at by Saturday lac;t enjoys a corresponding ad,-antage. 

outh of Peronne, and between that town and the Oise, 
things are different. The battle zone here has immediately 
hehind it and from 60 to roo feet below it the very marshy 
valley uf the Upper Somme. It will be easier to stand for 
the moment behind such an obstacle. The last portion south 
of Ham is composed of confused high land, the last half of 
which again, as one approaches the Oise, is densely wooded 
.1I1d rises to over 400 feet above that river. It would, there- 
fore, seem to be the section between Peronne and Ham 
which is the critical section at the moment of writing, but 
we note that the British dispatch of Saturday evening speaks 
of very heavy fighting in the .Vorlh upon the day; the pres- 
..;ure, therefore, was continued as much as the enemy could 
hrin
 it to bear after the moment upon Saturday ñoon or 
thereabOlits, when hf' had himself announced that the first 
...tage of the battlf' wac; ended. He was also engaged, some 
hours earlier in the night. in making vigorous efforts to force 
the British back on their extremf' right from the positions 
which the\' held behind the Crozat Canal, and his action at 
that. point is instructive. 
There runs from St. OUf'ntin to the Crozat Canal one 
main road through Essig-n"y. [t had a bridge, destroyed, of 
'ourse, in the German retreat, rcstored again by the Allies, 
,IUd we may make certain destroyed onc(' more when the 
British recrossed it last Friday, which passed the canal at 
,lbout a third of its course between the Summe and the Oise. 
Immediately upon the w('sÌl'rn or British side of the obstacle 
"tood the village of ] U""V, and it was here that repeated 
.lttempts were made all night long by the enemy to dislodge ... 
the British force which held this point. Their efforts hdd, up 
to the dispatch received upun Sunday morning la
t, failed, 
hut it wac.; clear that the positions to which the British had 
retired, and wlucll they were holding at the end of what the 
enemy cdlls the first phase of the battle. on Saturday, were 
temporary only, for they stood fdr forward of the general line. 
We may, before concluding this account of the action as a 
whole cite the very brief couple of sentences in which the 

nC'my makes his confec;sion of loss. They were dispatched 
,Ipparently towards the end of Saturdav, and they run as 
j()l1ow
 : 
"Tlw fir
t 
t,lgC of the great battle in France is ended. .\ 
on<;i{krable part uf the English Army is beaten." 
Of tht'se two sentenc the first onlv ha
 an v significance. 
The" Toml is rhetoric. To beat an arÏn\ -tha't i
, to obtain 
I decision a
ainst it -is to put it out' of action, which in 
[his Cd....L would mean the rupturC' of the line, and either the 
'ompulsion uf a forced and prccipitate retreat or rolling 
It up alon
 the flank thus formed. Nothing of this sort 
had happcned by the night of Saturday lac;t, and we must 
therefore turn to the first phra....e to learn the meaning of the 
'ncmy's statpl1ll'nt. That meaning is simple enuugh. By 


Friday night the energy of the uriginal assaulting fore<<, as 
a whole, wac; partIy spent. It continued to exercise pressure 
as best it could, e"peciallv in the north and on the extrC'me 
south at ]ussy. But it attained no appreciable results in the 
first district, and none at all in the second. Thf're was, 
therefore, a necbsity for the Germans to bring up a great 
number of re"Cf\'e divisions although they had already put 
in over fifty. How long such a rate of loss and reinforcement can 
last, the energy with which he ran return to thf' ac.;sault, 
the consolid,ttion of the new line effected during the inten'al, 
thf'se art' the factors upon which the ne'\:t phase of the battle 
will repose, upon which alone a judgment of it could be 
based, and of which wc arc nere"sarily ignorant. Bv the 
time thec.;p linec.; are in the handc; of the public -four days 
after they are written-most or all of these questions mav 
have been answcred by the event. 


Summary of Results 


'VI' are now in a position to sum up the great two Jays' 
action and to f'stimate the situation upon the third day, 
the Saturday, when the enemy admitted his losses dnd 
spol
e of the first phase of the battle as ended. 
The original front line had run, as will be seen upon the 
sl
etch map I, from Cherisy to Vendeuil, as follows: 
Passing just behind Cheris-,," and through the OUÌl'r ruins 
of Fontaine, it covered Bullecourt \\ith a shallow 
alient 
passed rather les,; than half-way between 
oreuil and Quéant: 
formed anotl1f'r slight salient bf'yond Lagnicourt, covered 
the ruins of Boursies, with Louverval hamlet and château 
behind them, and from this point on the Bapaume high road 
began what is called the Cambrai salient. This salient just 
covered Flesquières and Ribecourt, climbed to the summits 
of the La Vacquerie heights, which the British call "Welsh 
Ridge"; left the ruins of La V acqUl rie hamlet in the hands 
of the enemy or in 1\0 Man's Land; bent bdck to pass half- 
wa\' between GOllLeaucourt and Gonnelieu, and terminated 
abòut half-way between Epéhy and Honnecourt: thence 
the line ran eastward to the neighbourhood of Yendhuille, 
and then roughly southward to the point half-way between 
Pontru and Pontruet, where begins the section immediately 
north of S1. Qudí.tin just described. South of St. Quentin 
the line, running- only just outside the suburbs of that town, 
just missed the ruins of Gauch)', cO\'ered those of Urvillers, 
ran through those of 
Ioy. and so through those of Vendeuil 
to the Oisp near La Fère. 'Vhen the new line was estab- 
lished by Saturday morning its trace, though It can only be 
given approximately (for parts of it were still fluctuating) 
would seem to hJ.ve uncovered (rni
iIles: but still to cover 
the height of St. Leger to have run behind Vr.lUcourt and 
Vaul'\:, through the neighbourhood of Bertincourt towards 
Fins; thence nearlv duf' south behind Hancourt, and, 
probably after som
 deflection \\ estward, south-eastward 
again towards the junction of the Somme and the Crozat 
Canal. Its last section would seem to have followed the 
canal. as I- have said, along the heights of the western bank. 
In mere measurement of ground-for what that is worth- 
this gives a ma'\.imum depth of nearly nine miles just whf're 
we should have expected it behind Holnon; another depth 
of perhaps over six miles behind the Cambrai salient, and 
an average \\Ídth of perhaps some three filing down to nothing 
in the north, in the Scarpe Valley; the whole movement 
being. as we have seen, a pivotting b,.ck upon the fixed 
northern extremity of this long front. 
Such are the results Up011 the map of the action up to the 
moment of writing. \Ve have no further news save thdt 
no change ,was to be reported on the Sumlay morning, but 
that during the night between Saturdav and Sunday the 
encmy had begun to rene\\ his vigorous efforts, concentr.lti
1g 
especially upon the high ground covering Pf'ronne. 
* * * 
The daily Pre,,
, which has the adv.mtage of following 
every stage in tl1f' action more closely than Cdn be hoped 
for in thi..; weekh' paper, ha
 c\'prywhere enjoined the same 
duty. It is an obvious one, and too much repetition of it 
wonld be tedious or futilf'. 
The mOtl1ent in which these line;,; arc writtf'n is clearly 
thp most critical for this countrv and for tIlC' \\ hole .-\Iliance 
c.;incl' thc mastcrship of Foch 'in open manæuvr,' decided 
44 months ago the Battle of the :\la;ne. The fresh and 
eager mood in which the civilian public could then meet 
the perils of the war ha'-' neLe,,;sdrily disappeared unJer the 
long strain; the full measure of the national danger is appre- 
ciated, as it certainly \\a<; not in 1014; and, meanwhile, the 
whole fd"p of the Alliance hd';; changed. The \\ar, which 
was for more than 2} yedrs a great and calculable siq
e. 
became, through the dissolution of the l{ussian StatC', a duel, 
and a duel in which until the force of the United St,ltes could 
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bf' dp\l'loped ,I nen 'Iril.\ tard.\ pro _ -the \\Light of 
numbel,... c1" .L \\ hole \\ "... d 
ainst the PO\\I r::' which ue 
defending- Europ'..in ci\-ili.".ltion and th.. futur r of all its 
tradition... ThL po"ition \hi'" rit. hth ern i,,'d d dud 
of thi!> kind dunng tlH' long, ten,,<>, hut ener\iltinn; lull of the 
\\ inter, the political di:m 111" which an in that inti [val 
did littk more th.m nu...k .1 more prol )und f ding, \\hi< h 
\\ l" uni\'l
rql in tht-- "'"..t. and \\hi,'h \\a ml,-tur. ()f 
L''-pL 'tann, ,unit t\, and determinati,'n. TIH 'It of tlldt 
dud i
 nO\\ joined. Th
 t\\O "te'>!-: ha\" me t. The fir"t 
it m V lun!-, hd h n deli\ en
d. In tll' t\\ 0 fief( uneninl! 
da\,.. of its "Iler
\ it ha- b('en parriLd: hut \\ith dithcult\ 
anù \\ ith nn finalit.\ -a yd. _\ third Ùé1\ h. p:J.' "d. and 
part of .l foulth. \\Ït),out a vet tllt .-- tI"n, "f thE- n ... 
move. It ma'1 he that tl](' full susp' undel wInch the 
line'" al
 are \\ rittn1 \\'ill . ontinUt b, tht tillI' tht'v are in 
the hand
 of th, puhli. " 


The Prussian System 


B.\ ,.,,) much d \\, had chidh' tú Lvlb,der during the timt' 
when the \\ ar \\'a" rd1culdhle "ierTe, numb,x , dicpositions, 
and. in general the pureh" military prohlem I C IIn!>irkration 
at which fool" on1\ mo,ked- but fool-. aT many -b.\ ,,0 
much the duh' of the' cÏ\ ilian at U1i.. mompnt is now thl 
"mvers, of " l11,reh militan L\msideration and ha... hlromé 
mainly a political one. It 15 thp bu"im . of all neither to 
prophesy sueu -- a'" has bel'ome the fatuous hdbit of thu,.,e 
\\ ho suffer or enjm trmporan authorih upun both sides 
nO! en'n to li"ten to such ba...ele" and u...ele-.; pronounCf'- 
ments. It is rather our duh to reitef'lÌO' to our--d\-e.. to 
rel'on'r and re-empha"is p after its partial obliteq.tÚm d
;'ng 
the tedium of thp lull nuw pa"...L.n.. \\ hat is now be\ ond an, 
dispute and öevond anv possibilit
. of argumpnt, the i",slÌe 
im'olved. Xot the least instructed of tho
 _ who han 
imagined Prussia to be something like them"elve:> can be 
in doubt any longer. Xo onL, ho\\{'ver ignorant of the 
European pa--t. hut feels his 0\\ n countrv at Ie st. and then,- 
fore his 0\\ n being, to be at stake. {-pon the great battle which 
has now but j
o;t opened the conclusion of the \\hole campaign 
must nece
..,anly turn; and our busines" is to en\'isage ,Üth 
the utmost clarity during the terrible attention of the next 
fe\\ da, s or 'wed,;:; the alternativc. beforl' us If Pru
sia 
no\\ fails, she has failed for e"er. Thc ,'ast congeries of 
mixed and \'.triou" people,,> whum 
he has dra\\ n' directh' 
and indirpctly into her detestable ,;y"tem, \\ill di<;soh'e. It 
has no natural foundation nor any natural bond. E,'en it" 
suppo...ed Germ.m ba...is is largel
' a modern academic fiction. 
The rc"t is force, fraud, and mechanic". If it please God 
that this system shall be destro,"ed 1)\' the !>\\ord of the 
-\llie::" the 
\'orld \\ ill be reco\'Cred. ' 
"'c need \\ aste no mpntal ,;trength upon the wholly ephemeral 
catch wLlrrl;:; \\ hich ha"1 cropped up in thL Lourse of the 
struggle, it is not true that democracv is admitted to be the 
best form of human ßm'ernment; still less is it true that 
modcrn industrial societv i.;; democratic or that Parliaments 
are gelwrally fL,.:"ardcd a
 instruments of a happy and stable 
freedom, It is not trut' to ",av and it i." not felt bv the 
million.;; \\ ho ha\ r' "uffered in this grpat ,aus p , that- par- 
ticular mechanical "ellenit'" of international arrangement are 
th(' o! j
ct uf the sacrifi
e. 'Ien have neitlH'r volunteered nor 
dipd nor endur('d such abominable thing, for. [) long nor han" 
women suffered thl' much \\ orse thing" of the ...oul to which the\' 
have' been suhjcctçd, for an\' of these acan.emic phra""". \Yhåt 
all h.ln' felt and \\ hat all still ft'el, "hat t'verv man is feeling 
\\ ho i
 a" I am \\riting, engaged hetween the 
carpe and tllP 

i)mll1e, i" the necf's..it,\ of pre. 'f\ ing hi.. country Patriotism 
i
 thf' flame of thi" war; and it is because Pru
Sid is the ne!la- 
tion of p.ttrioti--m th.tt Pnbsid hd" made her<;.,)f the ene
1'. 
[lw 10\"L Llf LOuntry in our old civilisation i" equivalent to 
.l11d i-; th.. e'-pp""sion of its genel al soul; through it alone 
\\t: dre \\hdt \\l' dn and through it alone do the modern 
man rec,'in' thL tremendous inheritance of Europe' which i" 
nm\ at stake 
If in tht gnat debate no\\ actualh' joined before Arra..., 
St. Quentin, and Laon- -three ancipnt \\Ïtne 
 of such thing 
, thL c nem.\ triumph.., wIldt \\ ill go i" uur very ",ouls. That 
I" \\ hat \\. mu::,t gra<;p ann. retain throughout dll that l11a,' 
h. b, fOl't' u... Xothin!{ \\hat..;o,>\er can com pen atp a mau 
for th,' 1,1-., of hi" n,ltional prid - \\ hich cLontam"" inform", 
.Illd . ; hi" --tanding in thi" \\ orld. If \\t rl.... 'Ird th. rre- 
-', tlOn of thdt' object .,:> upr m" if" Lùllnt nothing 
\\ hat '''''' r in the b,ll.l1lr
 a"-lin'-t It then no .natcrial \ icton 
(-in ultimateh pre\ ent the uc. ful II Ltioll of Europ' 

ain"t thdt which intend.", dnd \\<mld produo the de'lth 
of Europe That \\ hich ha'" air arh hrn' \\ ith Eun -an 
lIloral... ,md ,-hi\ In in . 11" md I"... I 1,'hJ J,t ,ble 
\\ hat, for ,Ill it,.. h"rror, had hithprtn h 'n "I<.nou... in drm
 
If "'u.h .1 f..ith i, hdd I."t it I,", ",I f\ ' '" ,- not I.nl\ 


through thi nnmedi"ÌL trial, but through \\ hatp pr an 
unto\\ d', . of that trial might impo"e upon u... for the 
fUÌlJfl If. It IS not held with suffieiL'nt darih, ngl, -', 
and tf' IL'lt\, "\'I'n ,ictor}' will yield but littI fruit and 
ddl..t \\"lIld b final. 
HIL-\.IRE BELLO< 


Postscript 
1t h.I"> pruvcd pI'. ..ible tv deld\.' pnntin
 for the addition of 
-!- fe\\ \
ord" uþ0n the furtIlf'r n ,1I1t obtain d by tht' enemy 
m the el>ur
 . of ,:Iunda\ md durip, :\Iond<,\', the 2-{th and 
25t
1 of th' month, 
nd to 
 ,tim.tt" upon the further ( st at 
wInch tilt' I p nit ha b, oHained. 
Brieflv Ite, tal tl P' int fir: another Ì\\ entv 
di, i
ion ha\' be, n Idl'ntIded ,n thn.l\\ n into the strull
ie 
for It 'LOlld ph dnd th. total number rer'Jgnised b\ the 
defen"J\'e hd \ JI1 come in bv :\Ionda, is no It -' 'than 
1'nt' thfl It I
 ind""d probable that divisions are 
reli", "I.. or th Ir immediate ta...k of a' ,ault taken over, by 
fn ;h umt c .Ifte [ a lü
- k se\ ere than "a" the La:>
 when 
th L'npnn \\ 1,," on th df'fen i\ ' last \ ear. As \\'f' know, it 
W
n. under thü:-ot' c-ircum"t.m. . vnh after the lo
 ; uf 
ome- 
thin like 50 per '-ent thdt a divIsion wa
 relieved. The 
pre"ent proportion Lannot b on the a, era
e an,.thing like 
"0 high, though. ertain unit!', of cours,,", hav
 lost even more. 
But it 'none the Ie' ; si
nifirant that there should alread\' 
before the end of the fifth da\' have been drawn in and partly 
used up tzcar
\' double the enonnous numbers massed for 
the fir
t shock 
It is dn indc)" of the pace at which the thing is being forced, 
the 
n('m, :-- determination to succeed or fail -a
 rapidly as 
po!'slhlc m other words, to gamble very high. It is also 
an indp:,- of the c r ll1ditions upon \\hich the ABie", are banking 
for theIr counter-stroke \\ hen the large re<;en'e" shall be 
used; for it is nO\\ apparent that the defensive has been 
maintained \\Ïth econom\". 

o far a-; 
round is Loncerned, the enemv reached and 
pas"'ed on :\Iondav the line of the high road, ..\rras-Bapaume- 
Peronnc, \\hich on Saturdav was evervwhere covered bv the 
Briti"h forces. Ht was some thousand yards bèyond 
Bapaume on :\Ionday evening, he had occupied Peronne, 
and he had btablished one bridge-head at least be\'<JJ1d the 
marsh\' yalley of the Somme; though here he Ìost wr\, 
heavilv, and full USe "as made of that obstacle by the de fen- 
siv, to inflict loss on thf' attack. The number of prisoners 
claimed ha<; 
\\ollen to -{5.000, and of guns to over 600. 
The French have taken over the portion of the line on the 
south, reaching 'apparently to somewhat north of Xes Ie, that 
i." to the north,west of Holm, unco\'ering Guiscard and 
Chaum (none of thbe plan:,.. are marked in the sketch map 
dra\\ n for the results of Saturda\, they fall into the area 
covered by the inset). The appearance of the French here 
upon the right has nothing to do, of course, \\ ith the use of 
the great re"ern" which i" a local extension undertaken by 
units belonging to the general line' 
TIH' defensive \\as still intact bv the 
Ionday, and its 
general line \\ould !'et'm to have been dt that moment one 
lying almost due north and "outh from the neighbourhood 
uf .-\rra". im'oh'ing, therefore, a further pivotting back upon 
tI1e northern hin
e of another twent
 degreb, :\Ionchy Hill, 
to the east of .-\rrao.: \\ as in enemy hands, and so was the 
hil-!h ground of Henin and St. Leger. The line, still in move- 
ment, "eems to have crossed the Arras-Bapaume road about 
haIf-\\av het\\een the Ì\\O to\\n
; it then bent somewhat 
wc"'tward round Bapaume, reached th" Somme at a place 
corresponding to thf' original line from \\hich the offensive 
"tarted in HJlt>, and Sll ran ,..,outlm ard ()\'er the devastated 
area: still covering- Xuyon ,md the wooded heights to the 
north .md . I"t of it. \\ here thl French arc stIll maintaining- 
themselvt '. 
It must be repeated in thi.. po",r,..cript upon what basis all 
sane jud!:;ment upon the "ituatiun depend- AI1\ gr.ound or 
e, en lusses of men and material h\' thp defcuce (within a 
rertain ml'aAlre wInch hé..; not bf'f'n ex. rled) are nothing 
to three factor!'>, \\hich only the event can determine for u", 
oIl1fl \\ hich are the real ( ;pntiab of till' '>Ituation. 
fhL' fir...t is th" Londition of thL dden .in. line -that it 
should remain unhrok 'no ThL sL'Cl'nd i c the rate uf the 
10 \\ hich arp h< 'Lng inflicted upon th 'nem\ l11P third 
i,.., thl effn t that \\ ill be produ,ed b.\ th(' grpat n rves 
\\ hen th< \ come into pia : \\'hf'ther lhi t> in a \\ ar of 
mo\em,nt ,uitable fur or in the lI.tpe of a e, unt r-uffen i\t:" 
upon a 
tandin, line Thi
 la"t feature '"If rc Cf\f', \\hirh 
mu",t be no mort th.1Il nam d althou
h the enemv i of 
cour"" \\L'n .mare 
f it, .1I1d hd... di...cu,.,.5LJ it dt }. n 
th in 
hi
 Pn . i that with \\hich thl (; rman arL' m "j nn- 
,e rnl'lI. .lIld upon \\hicll \\t' ...huuld therdllre mu
t rl'h',-H. 13. 
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The Subn1arine Campaign: 


T HE u)ine id Ii" I 
 \h'eh of tllf' re\elation by 
the GO\"II1ITIl'nt of thl' true p ,sition \\ith ngard 
to tonn.. incidt ntalh, ,I bird'" \, rl.'\ i,'\\ of 
the cOUl
 , at the ,\ar ,It _a during the lol"t \'i af 
\Üth thj gn ,It Ittach on our front in France. 
inknded 1)\ the Gl rman... t, h( dc, io;;i\', ha
 vron'd, Co 
nothing I'\s rnuld I 'pn, I'd, that tIw 
tr.1Íe:' of uur 
enem\ i,.. ,ntire1\- domin,tted h\' the "lUr" 01 tht \\.Ir at <'ul. 
T\\, . otIu r j. "I ' t..: tl. de
tro' el' eng ,l'ment that tno\... 
pl,K' lao;;t Thur..;d.1\ h t\\, en Dunkirk and Zcehru
,":"e, .md 
tllf' seizun of nut h 
hippin,.., -intplpreted, ,\- th..,' ..:llOuld 
he, in the light thr ,\\ n upon the ed \\ar h\ thl .\dmir.l1t
. 
ren,l.ttion..., ('lllphao-i<,. thl
 broarl truth still further. Thc 
Dunhirk pnga "'ment 'fTI' furthpr to il1llil ìtL to us 
('el tain ,..."ential truth.. -.,,\-el11ing the prp"ent sea \\.\1, \\ hich 
.
el'm to ha\'j been little' ,lpPH'ciated during the (;."t thref' 
\'j ,Ir
, Let u'> deal \\ ith th, "L point..; in orrlf'L 


Tonnage of the \Vorld 



ir Erir (;edd,',,; g,I\' U' tllf' bro.ld facts of t1w tonnag j 
l'o"ition in hi... ..;t.ltemLllÌ n .ld t(l the Hou'ie of Commons on 
Wednl'sday. On ThUl..:d.I
' e\Tning a Whitt' PJper was 
i...sued setting out, graph-\\ isl', the 10,.." uf tonnage and its 
replacemcnt b\' ncw constlUction since the outbreak of war. 
r\\O diagram,.. \\en' publi..;lwrl, onf' ..,hm\ing 10 !:>es and recon- 
stlUction as thl::)" .Itft-cted British 
hipping only, till' other 
illu
trating the ..;ame for all neutral olnd all belligerent... 
other than the enem\. If \\ (. ree-arrl, as ,:cientificallv, I 
suppose, wp should, the world''i tOI11
age, "0 defined. as u
der 
,\lIied control and equdlly a\ ,til..hle for .\llied purpu'ies, thcn 
the situation revealed by the secoml diagram, while anything 
but satisfactory to thosf' who hope for a speedy \'ictory hy 
America's military help, is very much less alarming than those 
anticipated who have interpreted the food rationing to 
foreshadow an impending "urrender hy famine. although, of 
course, we have paid and must continue to pay until the end 
of the war thp penalty for this serious loss of tonnage. 
The situation i..:, roughh.. this. Over II,800,000 tons 
have been lost. T\w British share is just over 7,000,000; 
the non-British .;;hare just undpr 5,000,000. Of this loss, 
just over six and a half million tons have been repl;;lced bv 
new construction, and just over two and a half milliono; by 
the seizurp of {'mom\, n'so;els. BIitish new construction 
amounts to just ovel thrl'(' million tons, and thl' tonnage \\e 
have captured to just under pight hundred thousand, so 
that our total loss of sewn million tons is diminished bv the 
total gain of J,800,ooo, lea\'ing us \\ ith a IH't loss of just 
oven three and a quarter million. The non-British Po\\ers 
have constru.ted half .1. million more ton!:> th,lI1 we have, 
.md have captured a million tons more. Their gross gain is, 
therefore, nearly 5,-{00,ooo tons, and as their lç'ss \\ao; only 

,75o,00o, they have a net 
ain of O\'er ()()(),OOO ,tons. Setting 
this off against the l1{,t Briti..;h loss, the .\Ilied Powers and 
neutral,., together an ju"t 0\ I'r 1\vo and a half million tOib 
to the bad. 
This was the position ,1t the end of Idst year, and in the 
last quarter of last 
 car the rate of loss was dimini,..hing 
\ ery rapidly indeecl. I t had hllen since the third quarter - 
from about a million ,1I1d a half tons to about a million and d 
qU<Jrter, \\ hill' new ron;..truction had gone up from IJoo,OOO 
to nearly <)50,000 tons. The two curves as published, look 
ol'i if they were going to meet hefore the first quarter of thi" 
year WdS ,'ompll,tpd as if, in other words, they should have 
met alreadv. The I'Ul \( , ,'
 puhlished for Great Britain, 
"howed a similar tendem \ \t the end of tl1<"' third quarter 
of 1<)17. our 10.." of tonn.tgt w" at the rate of q50,ooo, and 
our ronstruction 250,000 ton..;. rhere was a gap, thprcforf' 
of 700,000 ton.... But h\' the end of tht: veal', the rate of lu",.. 
had fallen below t5oo,uoo ton!:> and the "rate of ('onstruction 
h.ld risen to over 400,000, So, where the grolph" I'nd, thl 

,lp WdS below, heing hut little more than 350,000 ton;... 
Could thp run'" hd\' "
mtinued, the...
' 1\\<) al..:,) \\ould havl' 
met bv about thl end of thi" month. \" I shall point out 
later, thr(lugh the a,',-idt'nt.Ll ..;p\f'ction of quarterly periods, 
both of thl I.' I un l ,If(' mi...h'adin
. 
But bdore 
oill 
 'm tf' thi" d mon-tration, ll't u
 dpal 
\\ ith Hie actual ,..itu,Ltioll It till eI( of la...t v, .11. fhe 
tonnage a\ .til.lhle to the \llie- d!:> \\f' ha\'e 'C\l, \\ 1S then, 
I 
:JUghl}. 1\\ (I .LI1d .1 half milli(ln tOil" (In\\ n. Thi;.. in it elf 
dol'" not reveal 01 po
ition tholt i" dangcrou:-. If nt'w con- 
strurtion \\en' !It','pr to ri b.., ollli the Il'\'e\ at \\hirh it 
stood at thl' r\o
t \If H)l ï -jl\'-ot uncll'r .1 million ton... a 
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quarter- 'olnd if there wa... nlJ improvement in the rat{ of 
lo
 just under I.3r>n,onn ton..: a quarter -it is . ertain that 
the enemv would not be able, hv such an attrition of our sl::a 
transport ,1'- this, to bring th
 AlIif'd comb'nation to the 
negotiation point- which is the Sdme thing as surrender 
point- -bdorl' e'\.haustion had over" helmed the Central 
Pmvf'r<; themseh'e The .urvp , in other \\ords, show' at 
the final point to which the\' have been, arried, that if thev 
ontinued parallel tn l'a.h othpr from now onwards, the 
a "holtpgy embarked upon bv German
 fourte{'n mO\lths 
aao at tl](' cost of bringing the {'nitf'd Statl'
 into the war 
ha,.. ahl'oIdv been prm'ed to be ol failure. 


Failure of German Sea Strategy 
The best proof that this is tlw moral of thesf' cun'es is 
that the German.., arc Loncentrating the \\ hole of thl'ir forces 
in an attack upon the British lines to-dav. The\' \\ould not 
do this if vidorv \\f'rf' .tttolinahle hv otlll'r means. \\"e have 
on1\ to look .tt tllP c.;itudtion fifte
'ñ months ago to realise 
this. Germany had then ju..:t called upon the Allies to 
make peaCt or take' th" COJbL'quencc". Thl' consequences to 
Engl,md, if she declinl'd to treat on the basis of the war map, 
wl're to be as \\ol,.. pointed uut in thc"e columns at the time, 
the ruthless destruction of her shipping. Tins menacing 
eireniron \\ ,1<; followed by a step not \cs,.. significant by 
Prpsident "ïl--on. This while seemingly an effort at peace 
\\ as really, as olgain was pointed out in these columns, only 
the final preliminary to preparing .\merica for \var. He 
asked, it will b" remembered, that both belligerents should 
stolte their war ,lims, under the plea that they might not be 
found too divergent for accommodation. The pretext was, 
of course, the merest camouflage, All thl:\ world knew that 
the German war- aims could not be stated-and no one knew 
it bettl'r than the Germans. 
-rom the moment President 
'Vilson's note was published, the dpcision of Germany became 
ine\'itable. There was literallv no alternative to tJlf' ruth- 
less submarine war-tho\lgh such a war would throw America 
on to the side of the Allies. The elf'ments in Germany that, 
quite rightly, judged that if the submarine failed American 
intervention would be Germany's final ruin, implored 
Bethmann-Holl\\Pg, who was still Chancellor, to reconsider 
this policy. He refused on the ground that the submarines 
must succeed in a reasonable number of weeks. \\'e had 
then in the Chancellor's statement a measure of the Gern1an 
hope, e\'en if we had not the further measure that it was 
worth .\merican- belligerency. Had it succeeded, of course 
-and \\e have onlv to look at the curve from F{'bruary to 
"\pril to sep how n
ar it came to success-there would have 
been no need for fnrther fighting on the "'estern front. The 
Allies simply could not have continued the war. But in 
.\pril the 
avy began ):0 get the better of the submarine, 
and ha'i continul'd not only successfully, but with increasing 
effect, to defeat it. 
If the net rate of loss to-day was likely to remain per- 
manent it still would not be åchie\ ing for Germany what 
Germany hoped to achieve when the campaign began. It is 
this failure th.tt has made the vast effort on land imperative, 
and the effort has to be on thi<; .olossal scale because to 
G
rmanr there is no alternative between complete victory 
and abject defeat. The collapse of Russia, it is true, puts 
Germanv in a \'ery different position to,day in making a bid 
for complete victorv on land than \\as hers a year ago. But 
the broad fact rf'mains that a land victory, v.hil{' to the 
last degref' improbable, is only possible at enormous cost, 
whereac.; a sea victon' bv submarine, which seemed far from 
improhable. would lÍ.lvè been both cheap and rapid. 


Will the Situation Improve? 
It is import,Ll1t to ,..eize thi" fact, of the December position 
being a proof of German failun, ao;; the starting-point of a 
further ('{JIl<'ieleration of tllf' probkm, because it is e\ en 
morc .:ertain that thL curve ...ho\\ing tltl' raÌl' of loss must 
rontinue its ùO\\n\\ard slopf'. It i.." .1"; plainly, a mere moltter 
of "tate 
ll1anship L \'okin
. the light moral, and of sound 
bll...in('"'' IIJdll,Wl'ment producin n tl)1' ri.c:ht organi
.ltion, for 
the rC'plaLement LlIlTI to ri far mOlT ...teeply in Iq1K than' 
IIJ f.tel it ro
e in the la"t quartf'r of the prel'edillg year. "'II}, 
it 111a\ be ,I...hed it po
 .;iblc to ,.,peak 0 lIJl1tìdently on 
the
 ' 1\\0 point... 
The dn...wer" to tll<' ' question'i .Ire not \'en recondite, 
and to make them more inte\Jigible, I ha\l n.ntured....to 
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rcdr.\ft the Admirdlt
 curn
oo. I havc supplemented that 
illll<;trating British tonnap , lo
 L. {z) by another (I) <;howing 
the monthly ,.,hipping 10:- And I have varied the monthl
' 
British re'plarpment cur\" .J) b\' branching off at the month 
Jf October \\ ith, tlr;;t <l ne \\' l un' showing thé monthly 
rate of replacement- -\\hich i-- tJlf' curve '3 B). 
 'condh', 
a .ontrast to the .-\dmir.llt
.... .Un.'L f<lr the la,>t quarter 
vi last vear-marked J -\) in m\ diagram-I have' added a 
new quarterly ('un e () C} for th thre
 month-- De('f'mbpr, 
January, and F.brudr,\. This CurVé shows that the chanet 
-.>lertion of the thrc' montl.= October, XovelT\hPf, and 
De. mber give', d-- d nlrlttpr of fad, a tot.1Ih falsf' \-il'w of 
the :;ituation. If \\P rc
ard the 1\\0 curve", the It),." cun'e 
.1 :'oh(ming the \\ork of th... Xa\ \', and the replaceml'nt cnrve 
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as 
howing that of the civilidns. the cour<;e of the campaign 
is revealed to us almost at a glance Where the \Yhite 
Paper curve mislead" i
 that it understates the initial 
naval failure. b,' smoothing the cun.... {or the three months 
April, May, and June. It unùerstates. therefore, the really 
i'xtraordinary character of the purely naval recovery of the 
po
ition. To realise this we should not only contrast the 
mean between the rate of los..; in the third quarter of the veal' 
and the rate of 1055 at the finish, but the rate at its highest 
point in April, and at its 100\e<;t point in th... second \\eek of 
'larch this year. 
,\nd, just as the recovery of the l\avy is understated, 50 
the civilian effort is, quitp unintentionally, flattered. 
rhe published cur\'(' gives a picture of the civilians abuut 
to join hands with the Xavy early in 1918, But if we take 
the quårter which I have sekcted, wc see that, so far from the 
-civilians rising to meet the 
ailors, tl1('Y are indeed in full 
retreat from the enemy and retiring ignominiously from the 
struggle The curves, instead of com'erging. are not even 
pardllel. The shipbuilders arc not contented to let the 

avy improve and only fall off in the same degree that tht"' 
);a\'y dOb improve, They hav... done worse: they an 
falling back on one flank fa"te'r than their dllies are ad\'dncing 
un the other, so that the curn
<;, insteJ.d, of com'erging or 
becoming even parallel, an' a.tually getting wider apart. 
The Aùmiralty, of cour:; so far from having the slighte..t 
intention of \'eiling thi
 unplea-.,ant fact, take vnry great 
p.lÏns in the Whit(' Paper to warn th(' publi< dgain"t being 
òelèiv"d For we are spLcially cautioned that production 
has fallen "0 hr bcl()\\ tht rate e"hibited in tl1(' graph that 
. if "orne improvement i<; not Spl:: 'Jil\' made, the point where 
production balance 
 looose" \\ ill be dangerousl
' po
 tponeò." 
I ' pnture to think that, had the .un', be' n Jntinu...d. 
they might \\ell ha\, brLn, to the end of Februan, tht" 
!lnphic inde>.. to tl1.. p<,<;itil>l1 'I.\ould ha\'p mad< an
 verhal 
'aution unnelL ary, .U1d "auld amply ha\ L .let ullUted för 
'iO drastic a step , tl1<' .reation of a ne\\ dic1 \tor of ship- 
huilding and the dPpointment of () eminent a md..ter of 
the busine,n a" Lord Pirri' to the new officp 
Bad as this situ.,tion i"', it is admitt..dly one that ( 111 b 
retrieved. The First LlJrd è\'id ntIy e "pe.ts it \\ ill bf' 
r..trieved. But there- is no immediate pro
rl'ct of OHr speing, 


England 


O CR bpst are d\'ing in field and flood 
In our ears is the roar of a murderou" hate. 
On th(' \\ in
'" of the night ClJme" a terror of blood 
Was En
land ever so great' 
She \\.1" grpat in the day<; that are ,":one, we know, 
"-hen Drak, \\'a" sing in
 the mad king'" beard. 
"-hen \larlhorough mote for her blow on blo\\' 
\\11en strai ht at the hl lrt of his far-"ought foe 
Our pa- 
onatr 
 PI on ste",red ; 
"hen the \\'O! n rl'd lin p "to'1d, doo 
pd and still, 
Facin
 the Conquewr's desperate stroke, 
,-\nò over the brow of thp ",un-Swlpt hill 
Tø- ;;ur
(' of his "'luadrons eddied and brokt 
\
 . man\' <I day \\'1 I'n our Englishmen died 
England had honour, and place for her pride. 
But the land \\a toue-hed by a poisonous breath, 
-\nd her 'trm \\';1 ...d faint. and her heart grew cold, 
-\nd tht'\' laugheel in their hate: "She is sick unto death 
She is ripe for our spoilinrr, the hoarder of gold." 
And now' X 0\\ before them she stands in the strait 
The hop'" of the nations, hi
h foeman of \\Tong. 
CnÍf'aring, "he take" up the challenge of fate, 
The LUld heart has kindled, the faint arm is strong. 
And the gleam of her legions has girdled the earth, 
As the lightning that flashes from East unto \\'est, 
.-\t the sound of her \'oice they have leapt to their birth, 
And the spoiler shall rue ere their banners have rest. 
Shall \\ e fail, shall we doubt her? She stands for the right, 
She \\as never 50 mighty, for never so true. 
Though in blood and in woe we must \\Ïn to the light, 
11en and \\ omen of England, heads up and go through. 
H. 
I. D. 


in the Briti"h curve, so sharp an upward slope as the pub- 
lished diagram gi\-es. For .the maximum output for this 
year is put at 1,800,000 tons-a mean rate of 165,000 tons a 
month for the n(':\.t ten months, while it is only by the begin- 
ning of next year that we hope to show a monthly output 
of a quarter of a million tons-assumed to be this country's 
ma},imum po,,
ibility of production, If, then, the two lines 
are to crose, the rate of loss reduced to zero and a definite 
increase in the world's shipping to be bro
ght about, we 
must rely upon two other elements in the problem. First, 
we must look to the :Kavy to cause a still greater decline in 
sinkings, and, next, to our Allies and to the neutrals to 
quicken their shipbuilding. 1\ow, as to the last, there is 
even' reason to believe that the Cnited States should come 
verv' near producing four million tons this year. If another 
million can be got from other sources, this output, combined 
with our own, \\ill give a mean rate for the year of 500,000 
ton<; a month, and would beat the pre"ent loss .urve 50 
greatly as to show a net gain of nearly a million and a quarter 
tons a quarter. At this rate, the world'
 net losses-even 
if they continued for some months longer-should be caught 
up before \\e are far ad\'anced in 1919. An this, of cour"e, 
depends upon the shipbuilding effort here and abroad realising 
the hopes of those who are organising it. 
We are left, then, \\ith the final question whether the 
rate of los" cannot be diminished. On this point the 
.-\dmiralty, very prudently, decline., to prophesy. But less 
responsible people may \\ithout undue rashnes e indicate 
their grounds for being optimistic. Thev are, roughly, t\\O, 
If we 1001.. at the monthly Tate of loss 111 .-\pril and Lontrast 
it with that at the prpsent time, \\ P <;hall notiCt that the 
gap between the highest and tilL lowest point i
 enormous. 
Ko\\, the naval effort \\hieh ha" accomplished thi" is marked 
by two characteristic,.,. For \\ant of a be-tter term, it can 
b(' de"cribed first of all a'" almo
t mainlv dcfensi\ e I t has 
on..isted, that is to Sd
 chicfl\' in oilCentrating shipping 
into. On"Oy3. and th"n g-uarding th0", .on\'o
" by armed 
"hip
, "0 that a uhmarint' de--irin
 tn carry out its mÏ!'"ion 
ml1,,1 genL 1'.,11,' take thé rio;k of l'lllOuntering armed foru 
"upprior to it,.:elf before it 'an do "'0. \\'l' had, in other 
words. finaI!) , and .tÍt, r lllill h III ;it<ltion, adopted in th. 
latter half of last 
 ear th, 
implc principk of naval strater:y . 
\\ hich had goverm'd us in .,I! pre\ iou" wars wllPn " similar 
difficult\, had to be mLt. \\'I' interp0,,
d ;;up' rior force 
be1\H 'n th enemy and it-- objPcti\.'. I havc raIled this 
polic
 "d ÍLr."ivr" in f uI! reali".ttion that the term i
 mi 
leading, bee au".. in the actu,II e\ ent it is the offen
i \ e \"hich 
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is taken against the submarine. But the initiative is really 
left with the submarine. If, when it comes to the point, the 
Hun pirate does not like the look of things, he will have to 
let the convoy go by rather than risk an encounter with its 
protecting ships. The destruction of the enemy's submarines 
-\\hich we gather from official statements to be at the rate 
.f about twelve a month-is, then, only incidental to the 
general course of our campaign. ' 
\Ve have not, in the period under review, been 
ble to 
carry our direct offensive against the submarines very far. 
The \Vhite Paper makes this clear: the reduction in the 
sin kings "has been achieved in spite of imperfect knowledge 
.f a new and barbarous method of warfare, and of a scarcity 
.f suitable material. Our material resources for this warfare 
are already improved, and are being rapidly augmented, 
while science is placing at our disposal means of offence and 
defence of which we have been in need." The progre:,:> made 
since April, in other words, is not due to any sudden accession 
.f material-always accepting the verv welcome assistance 
that Admiral Sims's destroyprs brought at this critical 
moment-but to the adoption of sound methods of using 
the material available; to the reorganisation of the hi
her 
command brought about last 1\Iay; to the consequential 
adoption of the convoy system; to a more scientific adapta- 
tion of available means to the end in view; to a wiser selec- 
tion of men; and, generally, to a closer co-operation between 
all the agencies that could contribute to the desired result. 
But on the direct offensive against the submarine only the 
beginnings could be made. How thes
 haW' progressed 
since we have to gather from faint indications. I shall 
touch on these in dealing with the Dunkirk argument. 
For the moment, let us note that the Navy's strongest card 
has not yet been played. 
The second reason for expecting improved naval results 
is that the defensive organisation that has revolutionised the 
situation since last spring has not yet been applied in the 
llediterranean where, the First Lord told us, a third of our 
losses are being incurred. It has been stated by some who 
claim to know that our tonnage losses in the Mediterranean 
are relatively heavier than elsewhere. If Admiral Calthorpe 
can get his forces to work as satisfactorily as the British 
and American forces in the Atlantic there should soon be a 
yerv material improvement in this very important field. 
Lastly, we surely cannot be deceiving ourselves in sup- 
posing that the pirates themselves must now be going at 
their work with greatly diminished belief in its efficacy. 
Their losses are heavy; their condemnation bv the whole 
world is known to them; their victims are a' diminishing 
number; they must be conscious that this combination of 
r uilt , suffering and failure has not gained, and now has no 
prospect of gaining, that result for their country that would 
have led to their being forgotten. 
Now, if we put these elements together: (I) the admitted 
capacity of British, American, and the allied and neutral 
shipbuilding yards to reach a production of six million tons 
in the course of this year; and (2) the high probability of 
the naval effort continuing increasingly successful on its 
present lines; and (3) having in reserve a stroke which mav 
be far more successful than anything it has yet done-we 
must, it seems to me, be blind indeed if we do not perceive 
that the whole position has been reversed since April of last 
year. It is a result which jl1stifie
 those who insisted upon 
the reorganisation of our chief command. long before things 
reached their worst. And it is one that reflects infinite 
credit upon all who, at the Admiralty and at sea, have 
contributed to making the reforms of last 1\Iay a reality. 
And special credit must be given to the present First Lord 
who, coming to the Admiralty when things were at their 
worst-when, as Sir Edward Carson told us, the situation 
seemed perfectly hopeless-has patiently and with infinite 
labour first simplified 'and quickened the supply of material 
to the Navy and-a far greater achievement-has now not 
.nly reorganised the fighting side of the Admiralty to fit 
it to direct the Navy's main work, but has gOIìe so far in 
finding the right men to work the machine that he has created. 


The Channel Raid 


At five o'clock on Thursday mormng last week, a flotilla 
of German destroyers, taking advantage of a haze, stole 
across to Dunkirk from Zeebrugge and bombarded the 
place for some ten minutes. They were, however, inter- 
cepted by some French and English destroyers and a runaway 
action ensued, At the time of writing, no further details 
are known except that no French or British boat was sunk. 
and only one British boat injured; that prisoners have 
been brought in; that it was believed that four of the enemy 
had been sent to the bottom; and that Its navy admits 


the 105s of two. No doubt much fuller details will be in th
 
hands of my readers by the time this paper is printed. In 
the meantime,. it is clear that a very welcome success has 
been won by the forces under Vice-Admiral Roger Keyes' 
command. A score, standing for the last month against 
the enemy, has been wiped out. But the incident means 
more than an agreeable reversal of fortune. 
\Vhen, two months ago, the change at Dover was an- 
nounced, it was suggested in these columns that if our forces 
at this the main point of the Narrow Seas were rightly 
handled, it would prove a very serious matter for the enemy. 
In introducing the estimates, the First Lord gave us a more 
precise indication of the form this pressure would take. 
For a very considerable period the Germans have been 
using the Channel freely as a thoroughfare by which to get 
their submarines to their hunting grounds. But the ne1\' 
tactics at Dover have included the e:-..traordinarilv bold 
proceeding of illuminating the entire fairway, so as tõ make 
an undetected surface passage impossible. The raid gf a 
month ago was carried out to drive off the trawlers and 
drifters that carried the flares necessary for the illumination. 
Bv some oversight they were able to carry out this raid with 
impunity. But it may be observed that the action of 
Thursday morning has not arisen out of any attempt to 
r('peat it. The real interest, then, of this incident li
 in 
this: that once the enemy is cut off from one form of !lea 
activity-viz., by a deniai of the shortest road to his sub- 
marines-he is at once driven to some other, in this case a 
repetition off Dunkirk of one of the fugitive raids which 
he has so often attempted before. 
If the Channel is effectively closed, the enemy, to gt't to- 
his hunting grounds, must go north about; and from Heligo- 
land to the western end of the AtlantiC' lanes by this rout
 
is between 7.00 and 800 miles longer than by the Channel. 
Double this difference-for the submarine always leaves in 
hopes of coming home again-and you have -the pirate's 
cruising radius, once he is at work, reduced by no less thaR 
1,500 miles. More than this, he has 1,500 miles more not 
only of destroyer and patrol peril, but a marine risk as well. 
A second reflection that this last engagement off Dunkirk 
suggests is this: 
From Dover to Zeebrugge is just o\'Cr 70 miles; and 
Dunkirk is just over 35 from each point. Seventy miles. 
is, if I remember right, almost e}"actly the distance from 
Port Arthur to the Elliot Islands, which the Japanese seized 
and used as a base for operations against the Russian Fleet 
in that harbour. These new activities at Dover tempt one 
to speculate on the course the naval war might have taken 
had ìt heen possible for us to have seized and defended a 
considerable anchorage within, say, a hundred miles of tht' 
mouth of the Elbe. The Germans ha\'e often complained 
of the disadvantage their 1\;avy was at owing to their 
e.- 
graphical position. But it i
 not at all certain that th
 dis- 
advantage has been all on one side. Unquestionably, that 
our main sea bases were five or six hundred miles from the 
main German base has given a character to the war that it 
could not possibly have possessed had we heen situated as. 
were the Japanese in their war with Russia. And it is a 
character entirely un favourable to the stronger and more- 
enterprising side. The topic is a large one, and I do Bot 
propose to pursue it at length now. I mention it only to 
draw attention to the fact that we shall probably witness in 
the case of Dover and Zeebrugge the development of a 
campaign from which perhaps a "might-have-been" may 
be reconstructed by the ingenious. In the meantime, we 
have heard nothing more of the inquiry into the loss of the 
drifters a month ago. But it is evident that the lessons of 
that event have not been ignored. ARTHUR POLLEN. 


By the death of Mr. Edward Stott, A.R.A., British drt 
loses a painter of peculiarly native sentiml'nt. Intensely 
subjective in character, his work was religious in a deeper 
sense than merely that of employing the traditionally sacred 
themes that he so often painted. "The Holy Family," the- 
ostensible subject of his most important picture in last 
year's .\cademy exhibition, was in a less obvious way the 
subject of a great many more; and if it Were possible to 
sum up the general inspiration of his art in a phrase, "the 
sanctity of dome
tic life" would do as well as any other. 
His imagination was constantly haunted with the idea 
e
pressed in the words of :\Ir. Edward Carpenter: "The trio 
perfect. the man, the woman, and the babe, and herein all 
Creation"; and it \\-as the humanistic rather than the- 
naturalistic side of pastoral life that attracted him. The 
brooding quality of his painting was thoroughly in sympathy 
with its emotional pretext, and his pictures are to be felt by' 
degrees rather than taken in at a glance. 
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The Balkan Stage: 


O :r-:-CE upon a time, for my sins or otherwise, I was 
dramatic critic on a London morning paper. It 
is accepted, and even desired, by most journalists 
that their work may take them into all sorts of 
odd corners of the 
orld; but I ne"er dreamed 
that one day I should become a dramatic critic in the Balkans. 
The other day I received a letter from a former colleague 
which contained a sentence that was peculiarlv apt to the 
moment. He touched in his letter on the London theatres 
as thev were at the moment of his \\ riting, and said, with 
what was intended to he an insistence on the obvious: "But, 
of course, you have no pantomimes in Macedonia." It was 
curious that only the day before I had returned from a tour 
of a large portion of our front line here, where I had been 
solely in order to visit three divisional pantomimes. And 
they were certainly among the best pantomimes I have 
ever seen. 
Our soldiers in all the zones of war are unexcelled in making 
the best of things and in creating good entertainment out of 
very Jittle, but I doubt if in any army such good results have 
been obtained as in the armv of the Balkans. In France the 
problem is much easier. The two great centres of civilisa- 
tion, Paris and London, are each only a day away, with 
their wonderful shops and limitJes o resources. As far as 
civiJisation goes our front-line men hel :? are based on Salonica. 
which is still no more than a burnt-out shell. But, an the 
same, in spite of Fritz and his V-boats, both Paris and London 
have been drawn on to contribute to the startling success of 
these and other theatrical ventures. With the parcel post 
as w
 know it, it is well to cultivate the long view in 
\{acedonia. \\ïse people order their winter things in summer, 
and vic
 versa. Similarly, the devoted and hard-working 
people responsible for these entertainments thought out their 
problems allead many months ago, and pressed into service 
such lucky people as were then going on leave. Thus, on 
pro
ammes, all of which' were distributed well within 
artillery range (the l\Iacedonian theatres have the honour of 
being the furthest advanced theatres of any in the war) one 
could read: "The principals' dresses from Paris and Athens" ; 
"Costumes and wigs specially executed for this production 
by Blank & Co., BrightoJ.1"; and "Wigs and costumes by 
So-and-so, Ltd., London." And thus it is that in a large 
barn on the fringes of a miserable little ,necked ì\Iacedonian 
village, Bluebeard comes on to the stage clad in gorgeous 
garments that are a delight to the eye and the senses. 
The three pantomimes were" Robinson Crusoe," "Blue- 
beard," and" Dick Whittington" : homely old stories planted 
down, with their comic ladies, principal boys, beauty choruses. 
etc.. all complete in darkest )'laccdonia, But each story was 
adapted to the special circumstance... Robinson Crusoe was 
wrecked not in the western seas, but somewhere on the 
coasts of Macedon, and found his ::\Ian Friday in a faithful 
vendor of the Balkan IV ews. Bluebeard had his lair not in 
Norwav, but in Salonica, and was discomfited bv the ever- 
resourèeful British Xavy. And Dick Whittingtõn took his 
cat not to Morocco, but to somewhere in the Struma Valley, 
where the faithful animal (\\ickedly dubbed Winston) cleared 
the rats out of the Pasha's Headquarters, obtaining before- 
hand unconditional terms of surrender from the Turks, 
The large majority of the British troops for whom 
these entertainments were prepared were the fighting men of 
tbe service. Many of them have been through big battles 
in France, and others as big in Macedonia. They have 
campaigned for what seems an age in a country which has 
many dic;comforts and no distractions. They know some- 
thing about malaria and dysentery. Lots of thf'm have 
never seen even a decent village since they left England or 
France. The average Macedonian village is a poor affair, 
and those that are not wrecked are generally out of bounds. 
And here in the )'Iacedonian \\-ilderness, where the kites and 
vultures wheel endlessly by day. and the jackal howls and 
whimpers by night; with Salonica (such as it is) fifty miles 
away, and beer a rarity in the canteen, the men were able to 
look across a real orchestra and real footlights, and see a 
show which in its essentials was as good as anything which 
could be found in that dear old Blighty which now seems 
but the faint echo of a dream. 
At each show the men are enraptured. It is impossible to 
imagine audiences more delighted and keen. The vigour of 
their approval radiated from them like electricity. They 
pay zd. admission. and. having seen the show once. any man 
is willing to offer 5 drachmas for the ticket of a comrade 
who is next on the list. It must be recorded. even, that 


By H. Collinson Owen 


some" faking" has occurred with the tickets, and the box- 
office clerk:> at the various theatre
 have had to keep open 
very sharp eyL.., I think J c;\ mpathise with the fakers. If 
r had lived for two whol(' vears in the Balkan front line. and 
onlv a little c;crap of paper"of this kind stood beÍ\nen another 
visit to the Divisional Theatre, I should be ven" mud,} 
tempted to tr\' to bluff the guardians at the portals of so 
much delight and happiness. 


Eight Shows a \Veek 
The pantomimes have meant extremely hard work for 
all concerned. Eight shows a week, including two matinées 
(no Sunday performances) has been the rule, and the men so 
engaged, largely infantrymen, have earned their pay ten 
hmec; over. Pantomimes comprise leading ladies and ladies 
of the chorus. This is a difficulty which has long since largely 
disappeared from our Macedonian shows, and in these later 
ones it has been triumphantly overcome. Each production 
has its leaven of mediocre female impersonators, who are not 
expected to do much more than look pleasant (as they -do) 
in the costumes provided for them. But each production 
also has something startlingly good to show in this respect. 
The qualities include striking beauty. good dancing, good 
singing, and-in one case particularly-amazing joie de vivre 
and sprightliness of the soubrette type. There are several 
cases where it is frankly next to impossible to believe that 
the radiant creature on the stage is a soldier-man. At each 
of the three pantomimes I have been "behind" after the 
show, and though, of course, one had no real illusions as to 
the sex of the players, yet, all the same, it came as a shock 
to see these dainty creatures peeling off their feminine finery 
and putting on again the rough khaki of active service. 
Shakespeare was not confronted with the supreme difficulty 
one has always imagined in having to use men for his female 
parts. The Balkan Army has shown that it can be done 
\\- ith an extraordinary amount of success. 
We have a principal boy (not unknown to the Londo. 
stage) who is a positive marvel of willowy grace, and it is a 
curious thing that this part, as played by a man, is the only 
one difficult to accept, so accustomed are we to thinking of 
the principal boy as a particularly bm::om female. Two 
French hospital nurses who saw him opened their eyes with 
amaze. "JIon Dieu, qu'il est bien!" exclaimed one. A 
distinguished British officer, sitting with the fair visitors. 
launched into an explanation in British-French of what the 
principal boy stood for in pantomime; but it is to be feared 
that they understood him but vaguely, as not only had they 
never seen a principal boy before, but they had never even 
heard of a pantomime. 
From all possible points of view, these pantomimes have 
been complete successes. They have stimulated a good 
deal of inter-Divisional rivalry and given innumerable sub- 
jects for conversation, which are good things. They are. 
without exception, clean, with not a questionable joke. 
Talent has been poured into them. The "books" are ,\itty, 
the dancing good, the part-songs (in several instances) super- 
latively good, the acting thoroughly competent, and tbe 
comic men (and ladies) really comic. Lighting, costumes, 
and scenery have all been treated with a professional hand, 
limited only here and there by lack of space. And a very 
special word must be said of the orchestras. Here the 
various regimental bands have been drawn upon. All three 
orchpstras were excellent; but one pantomime was easily 
the leader in this respect. To listen to its orchestra playing 
some of our best light music (cosily sunk in a trench, and 
with a gold-painted iron rail hung with green curtains 
separating it from the "stalls ") was a delight such as only 
those long separated from the pleasures of home can appre- 
ciate. And a final word must be said for the daintily 
appointed theatre bars, where coffee, cakes (and even other 
things) could be obtained in much comfort. At one of them, 
during an entr'acte, I bought a massive cigar de luxe at a 
spot not far removed from a noted Bulgarian village 
massacre during the wars of 1912. 
Leaving this place the rriorning after. I overtook a Scots 
battalion, marching over the plain to take up its watch on 
the Struma. The pipers were skirling ahead, and the sight 
of those swinging kilties was one to stir the blood. And 
I prefer to think that their jaunty step and happy air were 
partly accounted for by the fact that on the previous evening 
many of them had shared in the fun and hilarity and rousing 
choruses of "Dick Whittington," 
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1 Vhell war: was dl'clarrd, th!!n' -werr a Il'tmbcr of G('nmln ofjiCf'rs In the Um!cd Slate,". b, order Ihal Ihey 
might have a safe passage 10 Eltroþ[', if was lIecpssarv 10 proVIde them ((Il
h fiaudltlcnt þassp01ts. This 
was done wIth the COll1lÙJanL"C, if uot at the instigation, of the German r1mbassador at 117asldngton, Cmmt 
,'on BeY1lstorJl. How these fi'(l/l Is aft''}' being C1"clt",d w.:n ddectcd l
v the Deþmtmmt of justicc, is told be/ow: 


W HE
 ( .1 Ruroede, the "genius of the 
German passport frauds, came suddenl
 to 
earth in the hands of agl'nb of th( l)epal tment 
of" Justice and unbo
,>n1t'd himself to the 
Assistant United States District _\ttorne\' in 
K ew York/he said, sadly: 
"I thought I \\as going to get an Iron (ro",., but what 
they ought to do is to pin a little tin stove on me." 
The cold, strong hand of American ju,.,tice \\ rung that 
verv human cry from Ruroede, who was the .entral figure 
(though far froin the most sinister or the most powerful) in 
this earliest drama of Germany's bad faith \\ ith neutral 
America-a drama that dealt in forgery, blackmail, and lies, 
that revealed in action the motive of greed and jealousy 
and ambition, and that ended with three diplomats dis- 
graced, one plotter in the penitentiary, and anothel sent to 
a watery grave in the .-\tlantic by a torpedo from a F-boat 
of the very country he had tried to serve. This is the ,tory: 
* * * 
Twenty-five davs after the Kaiser touched the button 
which püblicly notified the world that Germany at last had 
decided that" The Day" had come-to be exact, on August 
25th, 1914-The German Ambassador at 'Washi, ngton 
Count von Bernstorff, wrote a letter effusively addressed 
to "My very honoured !'IfL von \Vedell." (Ruroede had 
not yet appeared on the scene). The letter itself was 
more restrained than the address, but in it Bernstorff con- 
descended to accept tentatively an offer of \\"edell'
 
to make a nameless voyage. The 
voyage was soon made, for on 
September 24th Wedell left Rot- 
terdam, beaIing a letter from the 
German Consul - General theIl', 
asking all German authorities to 
speed him on his way to Berlin 
because he was bearing dispatches 
to the Foreign Office. Arrived in 
Berlin, Wedell executed his com- 
mission, and then called upon his 
uncle, Count Botho VOI1 \\' edell, a 
high functionary of the Foreign 
Office He \\as aflame with a 
great idea, which he unfolded to 
his uncle. The idea was approved, 
'and just after the elections in 
November he was bach. in New 
York to put it into execution, 
incidf'ntally bearing with him some 
letters handed him by order of 
1\1r. Ballin, head of the Hamburg 
American Steamship Company, and 
another letter "for a young lady 
who goes to' America in the interest 
of Germany." If unhappy Wedell 
had let this be his last voyage 
but that belongs later in the story. 
Wedell's scheme was this: He 
learned in Berlin that Germanv 
had at home all the common 
soldiers she expected to need, but 
that more officers were wanted. 
He was told that Germany cared 
not at all whether the 100,000 
re
eI vists in America got home' or 
not, but that she Lared very much 
indeed to get the 800 or 1,<Jl 
officers in Korth and 
outh Amuica 
back to the Fatherl.md. Nothing 
but the ocean and the British Fleet 
stood in their way The ocean 
might be overcome. But the British 
Fleet-? Wedell propo
ed thp 
answer: He would buy passporb 
from longshoremen in New York 
--<:aIe1css S\\edes or Swiss or 


Spaniards, to whom :::25 was of infinitely more concern than 
a mere lie-and send the officers to Europe, armed with these 
documents, as neutrals travelling on business. Once in 
Xorway or Spain or Italy, to get on into Gennany would 
be easy. 
For à few weeks, "'edell went along famouslY. He bought 
passports and papers shov.ing nativity from Norwegian, 
S\\edish, Danish, and Swiss longshoremen and sailors. l\Iean- 
time, he got in touch with German reserve officers, and 
pas<;ed them on to Europe on these passports. 
But he was not content \\ ith these foreign passports. 
In the case of a few exceptionally \'aluable German officer
 
he wished to have credentials that would be above all sus- 
picion. Consequently, he set about to gather a few American 
passports. Hert' his troubles began, and here he added the 
gravest burden to his already great load of culpabilities, 
For von \Vedell was an American citizen, and proud of it. 
But he was prouder still of his German origin and his high 
German connections, and in his eagerness to serve them he 
threw overboard his loyalty to the land of his adoption. 
Von Wedell applied to a friend of his, a certain Tammam 
lawyer of pro-German sympathies, who had supplied him 
with a room belonging to a well-known fraternal organisa- 
tion as a safe base from which to handle his work in passports. 
\\"hat he wanted \\as an agent who \\as an American, and 
who had political acquaintanceship that would enable him 
to work with less suspicion ;>nd with wider organisation in 
gathering American passports. Through the lawyer, he came 
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How Ruroede (\Vedell's Successor) Altered GenuÍne- 


This particular passport is one of four genuine passports e. ciall} prepare I by the State Department for the use 
of the Department ( Justice in getting the legal evidenc upon which Ruroede \\as ane.ted and convicted. Th, 
identifymg ph :r ph of" Howard Paul Wright," in the upper kft-hand corner, \\as the photograph of an agent 
of the Bureau of Investigation. Another Agent of the Bureau, who had worked his \\ I into Ruroede's confidence, 
old this p sport to Ruroede, who altered it for the use of Arthur W. Sachse, a Cerman reserve officer. The 
method ot alteration was ingenious: Ruroede pasted Sachse's picture o\er "Wright's" (the pictur
 above shows 
the Sachse picture rolled back and the original Wright picture reve.led). In orda to get on S ,ch<e's picture the 
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in contact ,Ùth an American, who for the pmposl " of thi!:. 
artidp ma\' bf' called 
Ir. Carrots, h causp that is not his 
name, but - is remotely like it. Carrots .emed \\Ílling to go 
into the enterprisr, dnd at a mel ting- in von "'cdell's room, 
\ on ""cdell c arefullv unfolded the "cheme, taking papers 
from a sted t abind in the LornLf to "how a further rea"on 
why the .American pa<:"ports h,., aln.,tdy had \\0l1ld "oon be 
Ui'elf'-. This n 1son W.l that th Government wa" about 
to issue an orc1<>r requiring that a photograph of the hearer 
should be affixed to the pa_sport, and that on this photo- 
graph should appear half of the embú"sing raised by the 
impression of the seal of the Department of State. He 
agreed to pay Carrob 
2(' apieCi for all genuine passports 
hE would supply' to him. Carrots accepted his proposal, 
and departed. 
lnstmd of going out to bu.\' passports, he went at once to 
the Surwvor of the Port of Xe\\ York, 
Ir. Thomas E. Rush, 
and told hÌlil what \\'edell \\as doing. l\Ir. Rush promptIv 
got in touch with hi'i chief in the Treasury Department at 
"'ashington, who referrdi the matter to the State Depart- 
ment, dnd they, in turn, to the Department of Justice, The 
result was that Carrots \\ent back to \\'edell about a week 
later and told him he \\()uld not be ahle to go on v.ith the 
work, but \\ould supplv some one to take his place. This 
was sdtisfactorv to \\ edell. 
In the mea
time, "'cdell had introduced Carrots to a 
fellow-conspirator, Carl Run 1P de, a clerk in the .ship for- 
warding department of Oelridls & Company-a man of little 
position, but fired by the war \\ith the ambition to make 
a name in German circle" that would put him in a position 
to succeed Oelrichs &. Company as the general agent of the 
North German L1o\'d in X ew York. 
About this time \\'edell lo<;t his nerve. He was a lawyer, 
and realised some of the po""ible consequence"- of some of 
his acts, He had had occasion to forge names to two pa
s- 
ports; and, also, he found out that he had reasons to suspect 
that he \\as under sun'eillance, The: n l
ons were verv 
good: he had arranged {or the tran"portation to Italy of 
a German named Doctor Stark, using the passport of a 
friend of his in the ne\\spaper businc . named Charle" Raoul 
ChatiIlon. Wedell got \\ind of the fact that 
tarh. had b, en 
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taken off the "teamel Dum d<- .-:I() fa dt Glhraltar, and \\dS 
being detained \\hi}'> the Briti"h lonk{'d up his crpd ntial
 
WedcJI b
 this time \\<.1. in Hi"..,t unhapp' plight. 
Bern..torff and, on Papen had nel u
' to] hun b rau he had 
b 'n br. _ging about the t-.n'at impr lun he \\ , going to 
mahe upon the Foreign OffiLe III Berhn b\" his \H rk. If an, 
Impre ions \\(TC to b macho upon th Fnreig-n ()fficL in 
Berlin bv anybod
 in \ml rit ct, I ;c] n..torff and von Papen 
\,anted to ma1..f' them. \\'edcll wa- dangLfousl
 undel 
suspicion thdt \'(m Pdpen, \ on J
d, dnd hi" Tamman.\ -la\\,\'cr 
friend had all \\arned hIm he hdCI better g-et out of tilt 
country, Wedell took their dd\ icp, dnd fled to Cuba. 
Thé . substitute whom Carrots had promised now entered 
the casf', in the person of a man \\ho called himself Aucher, 
but who was in reality a special agent 
f the Department 
of Justice. Aucher \\as not introduced to Ruroede, the 
now active German, and so, when he began his operations 
he ronfronted the very difficult task of making his 0\\ n 
c0nnections with a naturally suspici0u
 person. 
Carrots had been dealing with Ruroede after \Vf'delr
 
di'iappearance; and, by the time he wa" ready to quit, 
Ruroede had told him that "ewr) thing WdS off for the 
pre"ent," but that if he would drop around again to his 
office about January 7th, 1915, he might make use of him. 
Aucher. now on the case, did not wait for that date, hut 
on December 18th called on Ruroede at his office at I
oom 
204 of the Maritime Building, at 1\0. 8 Bridge Street, acrV-'s 
ths., way from the Customs House. 
In this plainly furnished office, Aucher appeared in the 
guise of a Bowery tough. He succeeded admirahly in thi!:. 
role-so \"ell, indeed, that Ruroede afterwards declared that 
he "succeeded \\Onderfully in impres
ing 'upon my mind 
that he was a gang man, and I had 'lsions of slung.<;hot
, 
!1istol-shots. and hold-ups" \\hen he saw him, .<\ucher 
opened the conversation b
 announcing: 
"I'm a friend of CaITot
'," 
"That's interesting," was Rurol.de's ('nly ackno",ledg- 
ment. 
"Hc's the guy that's "etting them pas,;ports for you," 
went on .\ucher, "and all I want... to kno\\ is, did vou giw 
him any cush 
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.. \\'hJ.t do " ou mean 
" a:;k('d 
Rurocde. 
"Xix on thdt !" A.ucher exclaimed. 
" You knO\" what I mean. Did you 
givE that fello\\ any money?" 
To which Ruroedé replied. "I 
don't S'" \\,11\' I should tell vou 
if I did." . 
'\\ ell, retorted .\ucher. " I'll 
tell ) ou whv. I'm the guy that 
delin'rs the guod>>, and he swear- 
he never l"Jt a penny from' you. 

uw, did hl .. 
It was at tIllS pOlnt that Ruroed( 
had his visions of" slung-shots," sohe 
admitted he had paid Carrots one hun- 
dred doIIars onlv a few days before. 
." \Yell," demanded Aucher, "ain't 
there going to be any more)" 
"!\ope Kot now," Ruroede 
replied. .. Maybe, l1C}" t month," 
"X'o\\', spe here," said .-\ucher, 
"Let'" cut this guy out. He'- just 
nothing but a booze-fighter, and 
he's been kidding you for mone\' 
\\ ithout delivering the goods 
What's the matter with just fixing 
it up between ourseh'()?" 
Ruroede now tried to put .\ucher 
off till Christmas, ha \'ing recalled 
meanwhile that th" "tl ,uner B<-rgens- 
fjord was to sail on ] dnuary 2nd. 
and that he might netd pa
"ports 
for offiCI rs travelling on that ship. 
Bu
 Aucher proh ;ted tlMt hc was 
"broke," ,t,nd further impn sSLd on 
Ruroedc thdt he had n ived no 
monev from CarroL-- or \\'edeU for 
his wõrk for them. He al
o produced 
six letter
 written bv th", State 
Department in ans\\er to appli- 
cants for p;r;"port. and fìnaIIv 
convinced H.uroede d hi
 good 
faith dnd that he ought to start 
him to work right away, The.\ 
hac 
Ied 0"'1 r the price, and finaIl) 
agn'L.d on .;02(, apiece for pa"
porb 


.mbo..ed impr .oi n of the Sta Del rtment , hich is re. ired t . 01 N, he turn d tn photoJ:raph fac. 
d. wn and ( lor t . I ck . of tho oeal a silk' t I I tn or I ur tim. Tn 'm a blunt, 
c< .d inolrum' It like a Iter op er h. tr I th oeal n to the pho ph f Sacn bv TU" ng th.. Iding 
surface of th Imp ph. 
pph into the indent ti .ns of f . se I on the drY I'" raph of W.' ht. Wh.n chse' 
picture dried, thr Sf 1 "hawed on it much better thap in the accompanving repr< 1(. Ion,. tOi hili Yo taken 
the Sachse picture had been lon.ened again, But, for re .ms '''plain< I in the arl de, Sac e got 
 II I , ,n h 
tm'ard Europ. on th
 >learner witn ,t hefvre ne was taken off tne 'nip b} men from the IJq ,rtment of JU'lIce. 
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lor natin>-born Amel.L,lJ1S and C::Jo apiece for passrorts of 
naturahs d citi/en
 -the highu prier because getting the 
latter involved mf're rpd-tape, and henc more risl,. Aucher 
was to come back on Dc-lcmh!:'r 2-1-th and bring the passports 
and get "orne mone\' on arrount. 
On that da\' ,\uclJPr ( IllPd at Ruroede'" office, and after 
lurther C]uarrdlinl:: alhJUt Carrots and his honpsty, Rurof'de 
declared that he \\<]<; re'leb' to do husine
 Aucher obj,cted 
to th(' pH ;cnl o>f a \ lllIng man in the room \Ùth thf'm, 
!Dd Ruroede replied. 
, Oh. he' III right. He" mv "')n, anù you ne"dn't hI' 
.tfraid to t.l1k \\ ith him around." 
.-\uch. r then produced an .\mlriCc11l p.bsport, :\0. :1-5,573, 
made úut in the name of Howard Paul \\'right, for m > in 
Holland .1I1d Germany. (A 'orner of thi" p.lssport is repro- 
duced on page q..) It was a p' dectlv good pa<;sport, too, a'i it 
h.td b, en cspLcialiv m
df' out for the purpo 'e by the Depart- 
ment of State .tt the request of the Department of Justice. 
It bore l\Ir. Bryan's genuine signature and a photograph of 
" \"right," who was anuther agent of the Bureau of Inv. 
tiga- 
tion. Aucher also declared he was on the way tm\ard 

ctting the other five pa"sports Rurocde thrf'w the \\
right 
passport on his desk, .1I1d said: 
.. I'll keep this. Go ahead and get the others." 
.. \rhat .tbout money?" demanded Aucher. 
.. ['11 pay you S25 for it-no, I'll do better than that. 
To show "ou I mean husiness, take that," and he threw 
a $roo note on the table. Ruroede al'io gave .\ucher photo- 
graphs of four German officers, and begged him to get pass- 
ports right away to fit their descriptions, because he wanted 
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V 011 \Y edell's Succ
ssor in the Passport Frauds 


Carl Ruroede, who operated from an office in the Maritime Building, 1cro's 
the stred from the Custom House in New York. His efforts to buy American 
passports through American agents led him into trouble, involving him in the 
toils of one of the cleverest and most complete pieces of detective "ork ever 
worked out by the United States Department of Justice. How the 'g
nts of 
the Bureau 01 Investigation played upon his vanity to his undning, and how 
he unw.ttir
lv became a part} to the strange outcome of Yon Wedell's career, 
are describ
J in this article 


to get thesf' m.en off on the Norwegian Line Stcamer 
Bergensfjord, "ailing January 2nd. He added that the 
officers of the Norwegian Line had all been .. smeared" 
(otherwise" fixed "), and that they would" stand for any- 
thing." He also said that he \\ould take at least forty more 
passports from Aucher. - 
Aucher delivered two more pa-sports to Ruroede in his 
office on the morning of December 30th. Ruroede was 
rather indifferent about getting them becaus(::, -alas for the 
glory of the" invincible" Prussian arm" !-two of his German 
officers had got" cold feet," and had refused to go. Ruroede 
told Aucher to come back at two o'clock, and he would give 
him $ roo. Aucher invited. Ruroede to have luncheon with 


him; and as they left the building, Ruroede e
plained, 
with much pride, that he had chosen his office here because 
the building had several entrances on different sides of the 
block, and he used one entrance only a few days at a time, 
and then changed to another to avoid !"l1spicion. 
The Government's special agl'l1t complimented him highly 
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Bernstorff appears as a principal of Wedell's 


This tetter reads in English a. follo"s: "M\ very honoured Herr von Wedell : 
I thank you very much for your friendly l
tter of this day, and the very kind 
offer therein contdined. I shall, eventually, gladly avail myself of the latter and 
shall let you know when an opportunity fOT a trip presents itself. Most respect- 
fully, BUNSTORH." What the trip was fOT is explained by illustrations on 
pages 16 and 17. 


on this bit of cle\'erness in the art of evasion. Five minutes 
later the two were sitting at a lunch-counter, with another 
special agent casually lounging in and taking the seat next 
to his fellow detective, where he could overhear and corro- 
borate the account of Rllroede's conversation. 
After a discussion of \VedeU's forgeries and present ""here- 
abouts, and a further discussion of the buying of passports 
(in which Ruroede confided to AuclH'r that" there is a Gcrman 
fund that was sent over here for that purposc"), the pair 
walked back toward Ruroede's office. At the Whitehall 
Street entrance, Ruroede told Aucher to come round to the 
Bridge Street entrance in about fifteen minutes to get the 
money, and that in the meantime he would send his son out 
to cash a cheque so he could deliver it in notes. 
In a few moments, Ruroede's son rushed out with a bank- 
book in his hand. Aucher stopped him, and told him he 
ought to have a coat on-a device to let Aucher's fellow- 
detective identify the boy. 
When the boÿ returned, Aucher again spoke to him, and 
said: .. Tell your father I will be in the café at Whitehall 
and Bridge streets, and that he is to meet me there. I don't 
think it is a good thing for anybody to see me hanging 
around the front entrance." 
The boy went on. and Aucher walked to the assigned 
rendezvous. (To be continued.) 


NOTICE. 


We regret that it was erroneously stated in our issue 
of February 21, that the series of articles entitled 
" John Rarhom's Revelations" had to be suspended at 
:-equest of the United States authorities, 
We are informed this was not the case. There were 
important reasons, fully appreciated, both by "The 
World's Work" of New York and by Mr. Hathorn, 
which made further publication undesirable; and in 
deference to their wishes the series was discontinued 
in LAND & WATER. 
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Life and Letters fj; J. C. S
uire 


A Contemplative Mind 
C APTAIN GERALD W.-\RRE CORNISH whose 
volume Beneath the Sltrface has just be
n pub- 
lished by W. Grant Richards (6s. net). was 
killed in France on September 16th, 1916. He 
was not a professional author; his writings, 
-spread over twelve years, consisted of a few" sketches" and 
stories. He desired them to be collected and published; 
but, says Mr. Desmond 
IacCarthy, in his delicate little 
introduction, "without any memoir or account of himself." 
The reader who has finished the book wiII understand this 
wish: the author was not principally interested in himself. 
If he had ambition, it would not be ambition for fame, but 
ambition to do well the thing he was trying to do. He was 
far too concerned--one might almost use the hard-driven 
word obsessed-with the eternal problems of man and the 
Universe to attach much importance to the dates and daily 
actions of his own life; and if, as a meditative man must, 
he took an interest in his own personality, it would not be 
because it was his own but because it was the Ilearest amY 
most observable of many millions. all equally mysterious 
and valuable. Where the first personal pronoun occurs in 
this book it is used merely as a convenience. 


. 


. 


. 


. 


. 
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He was, that is, what is called an objective writer; he had 
the seeing eye and "the visiting mind." The term "objec- 
tive," however. is most fn'quently applied to men who are 
largely preoccupied, in a hard scientific way, with outward 
appearances. From these he was poles apart. . Spirit, not 
matter, was the "object" of his contemplation; not the 
surface, but what lies "beneath." He was far from blind 
to material beauty, and in .. A Visit" he paints a mellow and 
charming scene for its own sake. But he cannot rest on the 
surface long. He is continually, like the bookbinder in 
The Poet and the Atheist, seeing visions, terrible or exquisite, 
through fissures in the face of things. Minor truths occupied 
him less than the greatest truth of all; and, being human, 
all he could do with that was to grope after it. 


. 


. 


. 


. 


. 
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The most remarkable and the longest of his stories faces 
this directly_ If any novelist has ever made so ambitious 
an attempt. I can only say that I do not know him. The 
attempt to tell how the e>>.plorer Fin Lund travels up the 
Euphrates, sailing simultaneously backwards up the stream 
of creation, to penetrate, actually in the body, to the source 
from which life flows over the earth, is not a complete success: 
it could not be, But it is an astonishing failure; and had 
the author contented himself with recording phenomena, and 
made fewer attempts at disclosing a metaphysical hypothesis 
which could not be fully comprehended either by him or by 
us, it would have been more remarkable still. As it stands, 
he has done far more than could have been expected: 
created, convincingly .and without cheap dodges, a man of 
more than normal powers, and infected us with his own 
vision, however fragmentary. of the process of creation. 
This is certainly the part of the book which gives one the 
greatest respect for his possibilities as a \Hiter; but there is 
not one of the stories which a person of reflective habit 
would not read more than once and more than twice. 


. 


. 


. 
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It is a slight book. And it is not, one may frankly say, 
a book for everybody. It is dramatic; but its drama is 
subtle. It has incident; but the incidents and adventures 
are not of the gross theatrical kind; and though a steady 
spiritual ardour, which deserves the name of passion, is 
throughout present, the fires that commonly appropriate 
that name are not. Many phases of life and action are 
seen and recorded: there are bat tIes, travels, fox-hunts, 
scenes in poor cottages and ships, recreations of Per
ia, 
Babylon, and Rome. Hosts of men fight and kill on the 
plains of Mesopotamia; work or strike under the smoke of 
English industrial districts. But there is strange absence 
of noise. All these things are seen, as it were, through a 
veil of meditation, which softens, deadens, gives every age 
and spectacle a common tone. a certain uniformity, something 
of the quality of dream. As he shows them, his cottagers and 
his hunting M.P. in Lancashire are no nearer, and no farther. 
no more and no less "vividly" imagined in their surroundings 
than Horace on his sabine farm and Cyrus on Xenophon 
during the campa
n against Artaxerxes. The people are 


.. 


equally real, are seen from the same point of view, and with 
equal sympathy and comprehension; and. the details of 
their 1;>ackgrounds are no more fully suggested in one case 
than m the other. Most writers, when "reconstructing" 
a
cient history, tend to concentrate too much on the trap- 
pmgs. They think that if only they produce enough exotic 
names, bea"ìts, accoutrements, jewels, fabrics, designs in 
wood and stone, they wiII produce the illusion of another 
civilisation. It would clearly have bored Gerald Cornish 
to go to museums and archæological books to accumulate 
such masses of material detail as for instance Flaubert did 
when he was \\-Titing Salammbô.' "Now," h
 writes, 
the Greeks were armed. Their six-deep line was a mass of 
armour, stretching for half a mile and more inland from the 
river, and shining with the dull blue glow of well-oiled, well, 
tended steel. The rows of round-casqued, plumeless helms 
pulled down over the faces, with two eyeholes in each vizor, 
presented a terrifying and savage aspect. It seemed as if some 
co
mon wav
 of nation
l hatred, sharper and deeper than aD 
ordmary feelings, had nsen to the surface, and was holding 
them m?tionless and set like a steel-toothed trap, ready to snap 
and spnng. 
He sees it clearly; he makes us see it clearly; he does not 
destroy his effect by labouring the shapes of greaves or the 
names of the animals from whose hides straps were made. 
or the order in which the countless tribes of Asia were lined. 
He gives enough for the reader's imagination to catch hold 
of; and succeeds in conveying a complete pi
ture, material 
and mental, whilst he is doing the thing he does always: 
communicating his awe and wonder before the endless stream 
of glittering life and the deep mysteries below it. 


. 
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It was natural that so sincere and so unselfconscious a 
man should write both simply and originally. One may be 
fond of the pomp of magniloquence, the careful music of the 
poet, the tumultuous music of the inspired enthusiast, without 
wishing Gerald Cornish's \Hiting anything else than it was: 
straightforward prose which says precisely what he wants it 
to say without ever reminding one that there is a writer 
behind it, crossing out weak words in favour of strong ones, 
concocting verbal melodies, seeing to it that his paragraphs 
begin and end effectively, laying himself out to make the 
reader exclaim: .. This man knows how to do it." As his 
writing is, so is his approach and his" form." Me at least 
he never reminds of any other writer. A man putting on 
paper the vacuity of that hunting M.P. and the way in 
which he spent his day might well have succumbed to the 
influence of 1Ir. Galsworthy, who has frequently tlone that 
sort of thing. Had he so succumbed, he would have con- 
tracted 
Ir. Galsworthy's over-emphasis of the trivial and 
sordid aspects of his subject, and he would have lost that 
sympathy which Cornish felt for the man he was analysing 
-analysing as a fellow-creature, not as an offensive insect. 
The Anabasis might have been done like Flaubert; Beneath 
the Surface invited treatment in the manner of Mr. \Vells, or 
even in that of Henry James. Cornish escapes all these 
beckoning influences; he writes as though nobody had 
written before. And for the reason of it we return whence 
we started: he was interested in his subject matter; and 
in his 11rt only secondarily as an instrument for dealing 
with it. It is difficult not to speculate about what a man 
with his intellect and his temper mIght have gone on to do 
had he survived. 


The main incidents of the French Revolution have pro- 
vided material for many novelists, and what may be termed 
the subsidiary incidents have also been often dealt with. 
In Sir ISU1ñbras at the Ford, by D. K. Broster (John 
:!\Iurray, 6s.) the rising in La Vendee and the expedition from 
Southampton in 1795 to aid the Royalist cause in France 
provide the framework of a good story, and one that deals 
with a phase of the revolutionary activity which is, so far as the 
novelist is concerned, very nearly virgin soiL Fortuné de la 
Vireville, the central character of the story, is a fitting figure 
for a romance of this kind, and the author has made a stirring 
narrative of his adventures-and his quixotry. Vireville, 
sentenced to be shot, and waiting his execution, gives scope 
for a fine piece of descriptive work; again, he and Raymonde, 
the heroine, alone in the fog together, enact a scene shown 
with real power-these as instances out of many, for the 
author writes in such a way as to make his characters alive. 
The sense of the period is evident throughout the book, 
though, in spite of fidelity to historical fact, this is not so much 
a story of a period as of men and women bravely facing life. 
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Chronicles 


of the 


War 


T HE novelist and the biographer vfould find this a 
poorer world to live in, were there readily avail- 
able to readers the actual chronicles of all wars 
-proclamations of kings, orations of statesmen, 
Parliamentary statutes, and the bare recital of 
battles by land and sea. These contain the very words that 
stir the blood and that ring in the ears like the noise of 
trumpets. The language, for the most part, is sparing, 
rhetoric is avoided, the phrases are as cold as cold steel- 
and as deadly. The Times is now preparing a Documentary 
History of the War (the first four volumes are before 
us), and every word written here applies to them. 
The idea is to collect in these volumes (17s. 6d. each) 
documents of the war in all its aspects, so arranged as to record 
the events of the struggle and the circumstances which led up 
to it. This history will consist of papers issued officially 
or recognised by the various belligerents, such as diplomatic 
correspondence, proclamations, ultimata, military orders, 
reports, messages from monarchs to their peoples, etc., 
together with public statements by responsible :Ministers 
and correspondence in the Press of an authoritative char- 
acter. It is propo
ed to have at least fivp main divisions: 
Diplomatic, Naval, l\Iilitary, Overseas, dnd International 
Law, each division to appear in its own distinct set. 
The first two volumes of the Diplomatic series carry the 
story of the war to the beginning of October, 1914, and the 
first two volumes of the Naval series to the end of that 
month, so it is apparent that when these stately chronicles 
are complete, The Times will have issued almost a library of 
the vital facts of this mighty struggle for the survivai of 
European civilisation. The volumes are stoutly bound in 
cloth, with excellently clear red and gold impresses on the 
back-a matter of importance to librarians. There is no 
comment, brief notes being added where it is absolutely 
necessary to elucidate the text. A special feature is the 
indexing; it is lucid, and cross-references and annotations 
abound. Looked at from the point of view of the student 
or the historian, these volumes must be regarded as classics, 
so carefully has every detail been thought out and put into 
execution--details to assist the worker in his task. 


A Neglected Industry: 


Potato Prpduction in tons (Board of Trade figures) : 
United Kingdom. Germany. 
1893 5,634,000 27,530,000 
1913 5,726,000 49,463,000 
T HE full and proper use of the potato has never 
been understood in this country. The soil and 
climate of England are more suited to potato 
growing than those of Germany, and our potato 
gro\\ers are the most highly skilled in the world: 
yet compare the above results both relatively and progress- 
ively. The chief reason why the United Kingdom does not 
show better results is that our people think of the potato 
in terms of .. table" use, whereas the German thinks of it 
as. 
 most valuable raw material of industry. Of the fifty 
mIllIon tons of potatoes produced in Germany only some 
ten million tons were used for human consumption. The 
remaining forty million tons were used in the production 
of 
cohol-the key to the bleaching and dyeing industry 
(whIch they captured from us) the residuary pulp being used 
as 
at!le food-in the production of potato flour, corn-flour, 
artIfiCIal sago, dextrine, glucose, starch, size and so forth. 
From time to time one hears of the need of subsidiary agri- 
cultural industries. What a range of industries might not the 
potato alone set going! 
TIle potato produces more starch per acre than any 9ther 
plant. So that, on the one hand, we see in Germany a great 
reserve of carbo-hydrates which, when the war broke out, 
could be utilised for human food as necessity required, and 
on the other hand, in this country an ever-lessening supply 
of carbo-hydrates, till we find ourselves to-day faced with 
such a sen?us shortage that, after satisfying the bread and 

our 
eqUlrements of human beings, we are left with 
msuffiCIent concentrated food for pigs and cattle. 
. La
t year owing to the efforts of the Government (and to 
It bemg a good potato year) some two millions tons above 
the average. were pr
duced. A sound policy of concentrating 
on a vast Increase In the output of pigs and potatoes, if 


Great 


What a long way we have travelled since that September 
day of 1914, when at the prorogation of Parliament the 
King began his speech in these words: " My Lords and 
Gentlemen, I address vou in circumstances that call for 
action rather than speèch." 
In the Naval section we have. among otb.er papers. the 
story of the escape of the German battleships, Goeben and 
Breslau, the latter now at the bottom of the Mediterranean. 
There is hardly any single incident which has exercised a 
more potent influence over the future course of the war than 
this one, and at this time of day it is most interesting io 
read the contemporaneous records of the episode. 
Also here may we read the German account of the victory 
off Coronel of Admiral von Spee's ships over Admiral Cradock's 
brave but unfortunate squadron. Thic; happened on Novem- 
ber 1st, 1914, which was All Saints' Day, and the Gennan 
admiral begins his dispatch in these words: "Yesterday 
was All Saints' Day, and a lucky day for us." But ther"c 
was not to be any luck for the German admiral some 
five weeks later--on December 8th,' which was No Saints' 
Day-when off the Falkland Islands his squadron met the 
same fate as Admiral Cradock's. These two naval engage- 
ments are described in these volumes in the naked sentences 
of dispatches, and their story is a grand one, for on both 
sides there was bravery, and the German Navy in the Pacific 
had not then tarred and feathered its fair fame with the 
cowardly and contemptible actions in which it has since 
gloried. Space forbids ns to deal further with these 
chronicles. No person of intelligence can open them and 
begin reading without finding difficulty in laying the book 
down. The. fact is that when great deeds and splendid 
actions are done, the fewer words in which they are described 
the more fascinating becomes the story. ";e have yet to 
apprehend fully that action is far older than language, and 
that no system of human speech has been devised, which 
does not in some way conceal the glory of noble deeds. It 
is fo'r this reason thãt the old balfad "quickened the pulses 
with its crude and rough diction, and in these modern days 
the dispatch of general or admiral who does not polish his 
periods has much the same effect on the human mind. 


By Christopher Turner 


inaugurated three years ago, would have placed the nation 
in a very different position from that in which it finds itself 
to-day in regard to food. Even now all attention should 
be centred upon these two commodities, for quicker and 
greater results can be achieved with them than with any 
other articles of food. 
But we must not rest content with the production of an 
extra two, million tons of potatoes. We should aim at an 
extra ten million tons. The national safety demands it. 
This great increase could be effected without interfering 
with the policy of the Government as regards cereals. It 
would remove any fear of actual starvation and any surplus 
of potatoes could be used for feeding pigs and cattle. Quite 
a sufficiently fat pig can be turned out fed on PQtatoes and 
scraps with little or no meal at all. 
But hand in h
md with the increased output of potat()es 
should go the erection of potato flour mills and drying plants. 
Excellent bread can be made with 30 per cent. or 40 per cent. 
potato flour added to the wheat flour. 
The Government is encouraging the growth of potatoes, 
it has fixed the prices for the coming crops; it has agreed 
to buy all tne potatoes that the farmer cannot sell in the 
ordinary course. But it is to be feared that the farmer 
is still thinking in pre-war terms, and in spite of the Govern- 
ment's offer the idea of an extra ten million tons would 
probably stagger the producer. . 
The question' is : "Has the Government taken a sufficiently 
strong line in regard to potatoes ?" If it is agreed that they 
are a prime necessity, then at all costs the area of land 
necessary to produce the desired quantity should be pr
 
scribed. Necessity knows no limits. Before the crop comes III 
we could have our drying plants and our mills ready for it, if 
the Government takes the matter in hand seriously. 
\\'e should in this way be able to obtain a supply òf 
pig meat that would greatly ease the situation from the 
point of view of food, and also on the financial side; for a 
largely increased production of potatoes and pigs would reduce 
our enforced expenditure on imported meat and flour stuffs. 
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LEA THER PUTTEES. 


These most comfortable, good- 
looking puttees are made en- 
tirely of fine supple tan leather, , 
and fasten simply with one 
buckle at bottom, The} are 
extremel} durable, even if sub- 
jected to the friction of riding, as 
the edges never tear or fray out. 


The puttees are quickl} put on or t..ken 
off, readilv mould to the shape of the le
, 
are ..s easily cleaned as a leather belt, and 
saddle soap soon makes them practicalh 
waterproof. 


The price per pair is lR 6, post free 
inland, or postage abroad I/o extra, or 
sent on approval on receipt of business 
(not banker's) reference and home 
address. Please give size of calf. 
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OFFICERS' 
RIDING BREECHES. 


A good name among sportsmen for nearly a century 
is a sure measure of our particular ability in breeches- 
making, to which gratifying testimony is now also 
given by the many recommendations from officers. 
For inspection, and to enable us to meet immediate requirement., we 
keep on hand a number of pairs of breeches, or we can cut and try a 
pair on the same day, and complete the next day, if urgently wanted. 
Patterns and Form for self-measurement at request. 


GRANT AND COCKBURN 
25 PICCADILLY, W.!. LTD. 
Military and Civil Tailors, Legging Makerso 
ESTD. 1821 
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THE" NEWBURY." 
B '-;t Ouality Felt on \Yater and Gre 
prod Foundation. Black, Broun and 
Grey are the principal colours. It is a 
Hat that can be worn with almost any 
kind of suit, and makes an excellent 
substitute for the Silk Hat, temporarily 
put on one side. Sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom on pa) ment of One 
Shilling extra for box, crate and postage. 
Price 25 _ cash. 


SCOTTS 


has created 
New Problerr...s 


even in connection with 
Men's Hats. but Messrs. 
Scous. at the Piccadilly 
corner of Old Bond St., 
W., certainly seem to 
have ingeniously solved 
one problem, and that 
is a substitute for the 
silk" topper." The new 
hal they have designed 
for men seems admir- 
ably suited for any 
style of clothes, and 
would go well with any 
overcoat, with riding 
kit or even lounge suit. 
With its low crown and 
somewhat broad and 
gently curved brim, it 
suggests the fashion of 
the old days; and it 
would not be surprising 
to see under its brim a 
return to the frock over- 
coats s') popular with 
our great-grandfathers. 


1 Old Bond St., 
Piccadilly, W.I. 
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THE 


"FORT MASON " 
MARCHING 
BOOT 


The most perfect and 
durable marching boot 
in the world for hard 
grinding wear. Built 
on scientific principles 
-minimum weight, .....
 
maximum strength. 


i 


50/- 


Sizes 9i to ui, 51. extra. 
Size IZ " "116 extra. 
To measure "10/. extra. 


The durability, softness and flexibility of 
the Fortmason leather has stood the test 
of the trenches in France and the dust 
and heat of Africa and Mesopotamia. 


FORTNUM & MASON, LTD 
182 PiccadilJy, Løndon, W.I. 
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Front Line 
Hardships.. 
are appreciably lessened 
by a Military Dexter 
, . shuts out the cold. 
maintains healthful 
W'armth and prevents 
overheating . . Dexter 
Proofing lasts . , guar- 
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PESSIMIST 


and 


""7 
OPTIMISM 


The pessimist who has been heard recently expressing 
his serious belief that after" war pleasure motoring is 
no longer to be permitted was criticised very severely in 
the .. Autocar" of March 2nd, Such pessimism is 
unwarranted. 
Although British motoring concerns, including 
the Austin Motor Co., Ltd., were obliged by 
National necessity to lay aside the production of 
pleasure cars for more important war work, it 
would be absurd to imagine that we have seen 
the last of motoring for pleasure; this will surely 
revive with the return of peaceful conditions. 
With this in view the Company has laid its plans, and by con" 
centration upon one model, the 20 h.p. post-war Austin, it 
hopes to do its full share in adding to the popularity of motoring. 


The AUSTIN MOTOR CO., Ltd., 
479"483 Oxford Street, LONDON, W.l 
Telephone .. _. . _ M..,.rair 6230 
Tele<<rama .. .... II Auatinette. We.do. London." 
He.d Office .nd Work. .. . North1i.cld. Birmln&h.m 
Alao at MANCHESTER. NORWICH, and PARIS. 
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The Outlook 


N () Ro\'al act during the \\ ar has given intenser 
plea<;ur{. to th<: nation than the unpremedi- 
tated vi...it of the King to the ""estern Front last 
\\eek and the informality \\hich accompanied 
it. His :\laje5t
' \\ent to his armies in the heat 
of the '"'reat hattle as the repre.;;entati\'e of the British nation, 
or, more precisely, of the British Empin, He \\as :Jble, by 
hi.;; prc"ence among the "oldiers, to con,'e\- to them in a way 
no \\oreis rould e"pre, > how the thoughts of the whole Empire 
are with them, and the complete confidencf' which the 
Empire piaci :: in their" indomitable roura and unflinching 
tLn.lrity '. :\or, can am'onL fail to pcrçein the contrast 
j'''t\\l'cn thf' Supreme" ar Lord of German\', \\ho flings his 

uhjccb into the furnace of battle \\'ith wilful recklessneé;; in 
nrdf'r to ' 1\ chis '1\ nast\, and of the King-Emperor of the 
British Dominions, who p a(h'ent on thp battlefield is to 
hcartf'n hi
 men and to earn the nation'
 s
 mpathy to the 
"tIichen . nd \\ounded. The t\n\ Ro\al cousins epitomise 
in their cb oinrl \\IIre1- -(pl.ln' the King\. letter tu Sir 
p 1U,"la
 Hai'"' bo cide thf' \'aip,;lorious nu ''2;e5 of the Kaiser 
on thl first da\ of th _ hattle)- -the t\\ 0 ri,'ilisations which 
, I:: at \\:'f t( getlH'r. :\Iuch i
 written, and ,)ften \\ ritten 
,'''w!y .lbout demorr 1(" 
nd milita.ism; it is not always 
to d fine them, hut, (Lllnot mi...take the 
pirit 
that IIpderlil;; tl1f'
e oppo
ing ide;>ls, .llld it was thi spirit 
that \\ manife
t in FranC! la.;;t "pel... 
* * * 
fhp 'jr.'at b'lttll' of Plrard
 upon whirh the cnem
 is 

1 "-in,: I \ er
 thing for a \. u'" lh,. ision is nO\" clearly per- 
, i\Td to 
t"nd, up to Ea"ter :'und<JY, in t\\O pha<.:es. The first 
, Iml 
t tho o\'ered th \\ ek follo\\in:!; its inception, and 
ended upun "'eJnL,>d
'", the 2ïth of :\I<lrch. It had taken 
th form of successive adLl11c' :; b\' th enemy, each slighth 
k" pronounced than the la"t, and putting him at their 
closp within PO""L<.:sion of a grpat triangular arLa \\ith a 
\\ I ,tl rn and <l outhern fa e, the w. ::tern menacing Al11ien
 
and the main railwav to Paris held mainlv hv tllf' British, 
the point of contact bet\\f'en the two armip<; being a few 
mile outh of the Somme River. Thi
 \\estern or main 
front 'us the re>;;ult of the British retirement pivoting upon 
-\rra
. :\Iealmhile, a "out hem front at right angle
 had 
been created, running from La Fère to :\Iontdidier. The 
I.l t WI .;tern 20 odd mile of this, after it left the Ois. Valle\" 
\\ ere unco\ pred, e'-posing the enemy to somf' peril npon his 
flank, and ompelling him to rnncentrate hea\'ily there. The 

Lcond pha"L of the battle, which filled tlu end of Holy 
\\"pek, tc u J1. the form of no further seriou" .J.dvance, but a 
\"Îolent and fluctuating 
trug
le; and one in which this trace 
wa", upon the \\hvlp maintained everywherf'. The hinge 
at Arras suc .>full,' 
tood out against a viulent a! ,ault. 
fhe enemy made a- fe\\ hundred yard,,' prq
re"
 at a f, W 
sL
arate plarp south of the Summe on the _outhem front; 
<l furiou
 and LuntimlOlb cumbat still left thing"> uncertain, 


12 
I) 


and the fighting belt developed on the 27th was but little 
changed bv the 31St. 
- * * * 
Apart from the great battle, certain other minor military 
events ha,'e uccurred during the week. The new long-range 
guns have continued to bombard Paris, causing upon Good 
Friday in particular, at the moment of the afternoon ser"ice. 
a terrible disaster in a great :\Ietropolitan Church. In 
:\Ie"opotamia there ha;; been a renewed advancf' up the 
Euphrates for 83 miles north-\\est of Hit, \\ith the capture 
of 5,000 Turkish prisoners, an event which sho\\,,> both the 
present eiisorganisation of the Turkish forces in the absence 
of the former German control and supply, and the lack of 
correspondencf' bet\,een their nominal strength and divisions 
and their real strength in numbt"rs The same thing has 
been apparent in Pale"tine, \\hen' a further ad\'ance has been 
made of about two miles along' the Sechem or Xablus road. 
But, more important than this, the Hedjaz Railway upon 
the Ea"t ha
 b .'n n ached bv rolonial mounted tff>UPS, \\ho 
have de,.,tro\..d m n" mil of its track at a puint nearly 
edst of Jericho. Thi "uts off any Turkish troops who may 
remain In the Ar<lbian field, where we know them to have 
"een formerly operatin n again
t thp 
-\rabs of :\Ie('ca and the 
Hoh Plan It also end;; anv am..ietv (for \\ hich, ho\\e\'er, 
there was no ground) uf an enemy foret- <lrri\-inl" un thé east 
of the British force and behind it. 
* * * 
The Prime :\Iinister ha,,> sent to the DOlninion" a strong 
appL II for more men, and in this me age reiterate that the 
Government prOp(,SL to ask Parliament tu authori", imme- 
diate measure<; for thf' raising of fresh troops. Parliament 
due
 not fO-a., emble until ne}"t Tuesdav, hut it i, to be 
hoped that th. propo"><lls which the Government intend to 
la\ before it, \\ ill bf' authoritativeh- announced he fore then. 
The nation is ready to accept a mòst stringent measun but 
any half-measure or anv shrinking from responsibilit} \\ill 
be strongl\' re

nted. Ireland must at la<;t be brcught 
within the scope of conscription. Thi c is not thL occa"ion 
for adverse criticism of past actions, so long as there is no 
repetition of them. Kever in the history of our race has 
there been more urgent need for courageous leader
hip. The 
people look for it. The\' understand the situation \\ell, 
partl\' because there are few homes--certainly not a hamlet 
or village-which has not 'at least one representati\ p actively 
engaged in this vast struggle. It is a battle of nations, 
not of armies, and this nation is ready to fight to the last 
man. But it requires to be led. 
* * . 
.. Kultured" Teutons, \\Îth their admiration for Shahl::- 
peare's pIa"", must be reminded of the tra"ed\ of Richard Ill. 
by the manner in \\hich the ghosts of th PL.::t refuse to rest 
quiet in their grav"",. The latest spectre to fix blood-guilt 
on the Kaiser is Prince LichnO\\skv, who with murdered 
Buckingham might declare: .. The last was I that felt thy 
t} ranny." From his notorious memorandum, The Timés 
has given copious e"tracts. It is obviou" th.lt thp Prince. 
when Gennan Amba...."ador in London, \\ork"d not only 
sincerely in tllf' rau" of peace, hut .lls" m'lst ablv for the 
<ldvanta e of Gelmam and the terms he \\ - hll tu ubtain 
from 
i( Edward Gn:' in order to promote a better under- 
standing, \\ere of so generous a natun that th, \" med 
onlv just to fall short of abdiLatiùn of dominion. For- 
tunatel
 for thf' British Empire, the German \\ar m. chine 
\\a; in 1914 Lùnsidered Lomplete and perfect in all ib parts, 

 I diplomaq \Va" "('rapped; but had th. Woir bee n dela\ ed 
for a few VI Irs, and had Germ<lm a 'epted the rights our 
Foreign Office offered to them in ,hla and Africa, it i,., difficult 
in the light of the la<;t thrf'L \ par
 to ! what rould p(ò' ,ibly 
ha\'e "a,'ed the Briti"h Empin from disruption \\hen 
the clash of arms came. The
" rc\'elation'- t>..tablish "on- 
clusively that Britain had no de<;ire for war, nur the slightest 
\\ish to run a ring-fence round the German Empirf' 
* * * 
TIle big guns that bombard Paris are no lonl-,er a mv"tery : 
the). are thl ,\ork of Krupp -not of an Austrian factory. 
as \\ a
 at first thought. \\'hdher the gun is JJ1 dice tive 
engine of war is doubtful. it" purpe 0 f.lr having been 
to terrify Pari
 -a PUrpL . in \\hich it ha> failed. That it 
should have bombarded Pari,., on (Jood Frida\ '. entire Iv in 
keeping with thL German spirit. Thi" "pirit ha ' nothin
 in 
jOOmmon \\Îth Christianih', a Cl],risti<lnitv i
 under
tuùd and 
practispd here and in FI an. . "hen \\Îll p uple fully n alise 
this fact? The Germans are barbarians for all'their 
 -ience 
and mati rial pfCI<;re ; and the Ion :cr thf' \\ar Ilst c the 
mure forciblv is this truth empha
i
 ,d. They continu to 
pile up offcnce
 ag<linst humanity for which there can be no 
condonation. Punishment must P\'entually be exacted f free- 
dom and mercy are to be maintained Can anyone doubt this? 
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The Great Battle: 


W H\T i
 the Grut Uattle uf Picard\, tht: 
t\.ùnd Battle of the Somme) What is its 
main outlin it ha" den'loped in its first ten 
da\ . up tú thE: end of :'11 arch ? Let u>- gra"p 
thb .l
 a prd,\r to an
' romprch...n...ion of it. 
There was a great linE from the Xorth Sc" tú the .\lp 
held under sir
e cunditions, that is, under tho
'" af \ \\ ar 
of position
. Thl' en m\' had been farc d hack to thi
 \\hile 
he \\as still fighting upon t\\ù fronts, tl1L Ea
tern and thL 
\\"r
tern. He held it in the We"t \\ ith difficulty 6ainst 
a superior forn be \Us his v ",t rto ourc had to bl. di\. ided 
for an Eastern \\"al. Oppo"ed to him \\en t\\O anni... 
proce..dmg from t\\ 0 \. ery different ci \'ìlisations, the French 
and the English, dc!ing in alliance to defend Europe. These 
two armies held the one, tl1" southern half of the \VC3tern 
line frd'm the Alps to the neighbourhood of the River Oise, 
the other the ).,orthern half from the neighbourhood of 
the River Oise to the Ñorth Sea. That is \ery roughly and 
truly the first condition. 


I. 


'PARIS 


CP.on the ruagram appended the scheme is suggested by 
the sides of an obtuse angle, A-B, \\hich is the British line, 
and B-C. which is the French. 
The enemy's continued inferiority \\as turned into a certain 
!'uperiority by the betrayal of the Allied causl' in Russia. 
He no longer had an Eastern front to consider. He could 
mass his enormous force
 against the \V. st. \Vhat should 
he do? It would take him some little time to concentrate 
upon the \\'bt, and further he must await the season. But 
\\ ith the advent of the '>Cason and with that time elapsed 
he could strike \\Íth superiority upon the \\'est \\ henever 
he chose. Would it be to his advantage to strikl' thus upon 
the "'est at all 
 His submarine campaign was progrbsively 
diminishing the strength of his great wt::stern opponents. 
It was hampering the civilian life of one island half-Britain 
-the supplie" of munitions from that half to the Continent 
(esppciall\' to distant areas of \\arfare ba ed on the l\1edi 
terrancan), and its continuanc appeared a
sured. Hi
 lu 
had been, in proportion, "omewhat morl' severl' than thv"e 
of the French; more than the of tlw Italians, and far 
mor
 than tho' of th British; he tht::refore had but his 
last re<;ourc"" to us. if hI' "ould risk them. Th... ne\\ 
AmcriLan pre ,ure Lould nut b Idt Lriously for many months 
to como. (;pon such a purel
 militarv calculation it \\a" 
his to "tand still upon th df'fen
iVl in th \\'e
t in pite 
of his slight pres
nt superiorit) and to tak. advanta
1 of 
the inerf ..,ing domestic strain among th 'oppo pd to him 
Not to strik. at least till that 
train wa at ib ma>.imum. 
Civilian. nnditiono: \\ithin hi..: o\\n rountry h(\\\1 'r, \\1'[1 
far mon eriuus than tho amung his op}.JOI1l nb. C ndd 
the pn ;ure of th, conditions hI' dl terminl'd to ..uk... 
everything, and to \\in or to Ie in d hrief nd intt ,-' 
adventure. 
Thi
 cunclusion reached, whdt "hould be hi.... .rheme 
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Clearh, tv strikl' upvn the right of the British front that 
is, nur...r R than A and as J1f'ar B :lS pc <;ible. 
Such d blow \\mIld hav. the ,
dvant<,
e of Loming at thl 
point \\here British <;uppl}. had the.. furth st to travel from 
the ChanneL It \\ould mendCl thl main Allied railwa
 
Lommunication, it \\uuld ha\'c thE incidental minor 
ad\ anta",e of rh(l -,inb th dril ,t 
round -particularlv dr' 
dfter a long "pell vt "\.u
ptivnal weather and therefore 
pennitting rapid m(' ment. It \\Ould hav the c.\pital 
ad\ anta o { -the \\ hole objel t vf, thl mtJVL of "I'parating 
h, 
French from th. British force" and, if thE rupture \\pre 
immediately n' cted, of putting him upon the flank of the 
British line. A-B, and rolling it up. He \\ould destw' 
the British Anny as a fighting forc bcfof( the r{ 'rv 
of the AlIie
, particularly of the French, could come into 
play. The Yalle y of th
 Oise, marshy and difficult, would 
protect him from danger upon his own flank during thi" 
sharp and very I'"\.pen"ive, but de. isivl manæuvre. He w'mld 
strikl' \\ith an O\-erwhelming maEJ-and consequently with 
extraordinary los!>t ;; but he would risk the expense becau"e 
that expenSt, if he \\ere immediately SUCL _sful, \\ould 
be \\orth while. How could he be. immediately SUCL-l:-"ful 
 
How could he obtain a decision within a space of timt ..hort 
enough to ensure that his very heavy los
 -. in such a gamble 
\\ould not ha\.e to be continued to the point where h(: shuuld 
bL arain in a po<;ition of inferionh, and that inferioritv 
final and irretrie\. d.ble ' 
He could do this by making the breach whIle his left tlank 
\\..IS still well LO\.ered bv thl \'allev of the Oise- mill' 
ùf marshe" and bacb{aters \\Ith" few CfO"sings. fhis 
invaluable obstacle \\ould 
cnd him do\\n to about the point 
of Koyun, which I mark N upon the accompanyinR dia, 
gram 1. 
If the British line) ielcled and he . ould get round it before 
a retirement bp)ond the point X had been made, ht had 
separated the tW0 armie H.... had .eparated them so rapid- 
ly that the .\I1ied reinforcemenb Mmld not come up in time 
to be of spr\'ice. HI' had ""'paratf'd them with a good 
obstacle between him and any danger of immediate att'lck 
upon his own flank. 
But things did not so develop. The British line, lusing 
terribly and continuing to retire, "till remained intact. 
pivoting upon its hinge at H, \\hich is the neighbourhood 
of Arra
. It went right back, the French extending and 
keeping in contact with it as it rereded. l\1ontdidier at 
1\1 was lost by the French: the angle became sharper and 
;;harper, and there had appeared more than 20 mile... of 
open country between :'II and K: open rountry not protected 
by the marshy mile width of the Oise valley open thereforC'" 
to a flank attack by the French reserw<;. 
On the tenth day of the battle that is ho\\ the pusition 
stands. This open southern flank is his concern. The enemy 
must at all rnsts pre\ ent increasing pre
sure upon this 
imperiIled open flank bet\\een 1\1 and N, that IS, bet\'.een 
ì\lontdidier and Xo}on. If, indeed, he can stùl break the 
Allied, which is principally th" British, front bet\\een M 
and H he has succeeded, although that dangerous southern 
face bet\\ een 111 and N is still insecun -for he could then 
attend to it at his leisure later. If he retains sufficient 
strength to enlargp himself furth...r upon that southern faC! 
bet\\el'n '1 and K and to reverSt the French pre
sure there, 
he has also succf
d..d. But his immediate concern at tlw 
end of la<;t \\ 'ek was to fl.\'t: that open, endangered ..itl 
\\hich ha;, come into being through thL retardation 01 hi" 
original prop-ramm and through the ..teadine " of the Briti<;h 
retreat. 
That Í" th... "rh me of the 
 'ond R'1.ttle (If the 0..:" ..nme 
a, it "tands upon it<; 10th .lJld IIth da\.", Saturda" dud 
Sunda
' the 30th .1I1d Jlst of )Iarch, 191
 A battÌe that 
\\iIl probahh decide the fate of Europe. 
From thi", thl' rou
he"t )utlinl let 11" turn to foIl. \' 
it in mnr<> delail 


Th ;n.at battll' in Plcdrd\ I" _t th mom. nt nl wntin1 
(lhe. enin: of Sumhv, 
Iarch JI
t, lr "'d upon disl tch, 
,It upon thL l. ...:nin of Saturda\ March Joth), I'ntl'rin o its 
I I th (l;n- 
C ùn"id.:rdblf' a that period j., [or an actiun in which morp 
th
n h'\lf th G..rm.ll fon in thF \\ est and nc \rly half 
till (,ern1an arm\; "d whule 


"'
l.d, not only h: 
 no 
dpq"'Jon ) pt .1pp .. rpd but ther' h, rJl1t \ et .\ppt.lrcù eithpr 
.In . Ill' uf tlu fin.d e/.-1I11'1.1" \\hidl point to a òlci"iol\. 
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TIle junction between the Allied armies remains at the 
moment of writing intact: the chain though still in some 
movement holds in every link; the losses inflicted upon 
the enemy continue to be those inflicted by an inferior 
defensive against a superior offensive; the bringing up of 
the enemy's heavy artillery to his more forward positions 
js not yet accomplished, 
Before attempting to grasp' the situation as it stands at 
the moment, let us recapitulate the various phases of the 
battle and 'its development during these ten days. 
It will bf' remembered that the enemy opened his bombard- 
ment upon a front of 50 miles from the River Scarpe to the 
River Oi"e an hour before dawn upon the morning of Thurs- 
day, March 21st, when lIe launched his infantry from three 
to four and a half hours dfterwards (according to the sector 
of .the line upon which he attacked). His principal effort 
was directed to the cutting off of the Cambrai salient and 
presumably to the creation of a rupture in the British line at 
that point. 
, This salient lay at about ur rather more than one-third of 
the distance from the southern to the northern river, and 
had he "uccepded in breaking the British defensive organisa- 
tion therf', he would at oncf' have effected his purpose, for 
though a considerable portion-some 30 miles-of the British 
line \\ould still have lain to his left (that is, below or to the 
:>outh of the point of rupture), he would ha\'e turnf'd the 
great bulk of the British arnlY by its right, could easily 
havf' thrown back the remnant upon the marshy obstacle 
of the Oise Valley, and, long before aid could have appeared, 
would have begun to roll up the main line from the south 
northw,trds 
We know, from captured documents, that his plan \Vas 
based upon a very rapid advance upon this first day, and 
that he expected by its close, having broken the main British 
position, Menerallv called the third line or principal line of 
defence. to reach the neighbourhood of Bapaume, and to 
have advanced over a distance of about 12 miles. 
His failure to do this upon the Thursday had, as we shall 
see, a very considerable effect upon the later development 
of the battIe. Though more than one-third of his total 
dssaulting force was concentrated upon this effort against 
the Cambrai salient, he did not succeed in creating a rupture, 
ami the third line everywhere stood intact; his deepest 
penetration being in the neighhourhood of Cruisilles and the 
.:;ubsequent retirement of the British through the night 
being effected in order to the main defensive positions behind 
In mere ground, the deepest part of the belt thus occupied 
was If ,,, than Ì\\<O miles, and on the morning of the second 
day he still had in front of him the unbroken defensive frOllt 
which it was his busine"" Ì<) pierce. He had had extremely 
heavy los.,es, and could Lount as yet only 10,000 prisoners 
-most of them wounded-and the numerous field pieces 
Ü1dndoned in the front linps to which they had been pushed 
up to tah.e their toll of the a"sault. :\Ieanwhile, he had 
!, en acting with considerable force upon his extreme left 
tl)wards the Oise, south of St. Ouentin. Thcre also he had 
"'Jmpelled a retirement, but it 
 was an orderly retirement, 
I ) the neighLourhood of the Crozat Canal, undertaken during 
dIP night, and here also on the morning of the second day 
he \Vas everywhere in frunt of a main British defensive 
position; th
t is, positions fully wired and long-entrenched. 
On FriddY, :\Iarch 22nd, thing" changed. 
Upon tlMt day, though still attacking with great energy 
llon o tllP whole 50 miles of front from the Scarpe to the 
I)ise, h's principal eHurts Werc made upon the left in front of 
';t. Qupntin, and at some time between half-past 3 and 5 in 
the afternoon he pierced the mdin British defensive positions 
west of St. Quentin in the neighbourhood of the ruins and 

n 1t \\'ond of Holnon. His forces poured through the 
breach thus created rapidly down in an opening fan upon 
the Valle J of the Omignon Stream, the neighbourhood of 
Vermand, and the open country to the south of it. This 
misfortune compelled a readjustment of the whole British 
line which h,td to retire by its right, pivoting upon the north, 
which "till stood unbroken. The retirement was over an 
angle uf about twenty degrees, the hinge 'of which was the 
Vi my Rtdgf' and the country to the south of it, just in front 
flf Arri<, By the Friday night, though the British right 
still stood just behind the Crozat Canal and upon the high 
ground dominating that depression from the west, the centre 
was bent backward to the neighbourhood of Monchy La 
<;ache, and thence ran dm' north to the neighbourhood of 
Fins, ,dter which point it veered north-edstward to the hinge 
d.bvve mentioned in the neighbourhood of Arras. The 
heights of Henin and St. Leger were there still held, pro- 
tecting the hinge, and the Vimy Ridge, of course, in the 
extreme north beyond the Scarpe, was intact. 
But thio.; retirement of thp spcond dav could not be made 


upon a fully prepared defensive pusition, for such no longer 
existed. It was but the beginning of a general retirement, 
which continued in good order, but without interruption or 
serious check to the enemy, throughout the next three davs. 
The first natural ohstacle behind the British as they yielded 
to the pressure was the middle course of the Upper Somme 
between Ham and Peronne, and it was already clear that 
the first phase of the battle would end upon a line just 
covering the main road, .\rras-Bapaume-Peronne-Ham. With 
such a trace, the positions along the Crozat Canal upon the 
right were far forward of the centre, and a retirement in this 
neighbourhood alsu was necessary in order to conform to 
the general movement. 
During the Sunday, March 2-1-th, the battle was fought 
for this line of the main road and of the Upper Somme and 
necessarily terminated in favour of the very great masses 
the enemy had brought to bear. in which had already been 
identified over sixty divisions. By the Monday evening, 
the 25th, the enemy was in Bapaume and in Nesle and had 
crossed the defensive middle line of the Upper Somme, He 
probably counted at that moment some 50,000 prisoners 
and 600 guns, the former category including, of course, 
wounded men who made up by far the greater part, or nearly 
the whole, of the list, for there had been no surrounding 
of units-as is proved by the fact that no Staff captures 
were reported. The French wcre already in action upon 
the extreme right of the British, but as yet in comparatively 
small numbers. They were only beginning to take O\'cr 
the right of the British line. 


Character of the Defensive 


We must pause at this moment in the action to'emphasise 
two essential facts: First, that so far the whole weight of 
the enemy had been thrown against the British alone; 
secondly, that the defensive had been undertaken, as classical 
rule diiects, by the smallest number of men necessary to 
maintain the line intact and to inflict the maximum number 
of losses upon the defcnsive. Meanwhile that defensive was 
now being rapidly fed with newly arriving units, and though 
the retirement could not fail to continue with the necessary 
losses in prisoners and in guns the chances of preserving 
the line increased. 
On the Tuesday evening the Germans stood before Albert; 
the French, who were rapidly taking over the southern part 
of the line, had abandoned Roye and Noyon, so that the 
battle was to rage the' next day along a line nearly due south 
and north from the neighbourhood of Arras, the hinge in 
thc north, which still stood intact. By this time 70 
German divisions at least had been identified as having been 
thrown into the battle area. Albert was occupied by the 
enemy upon the evening of the Tuesday. Upon Wedne
ay 
the somewhat increasing strength of the British line began 
to tell, and this, coupled with the difficulty the enemy had 
in following up his rapid advance \\ith supplies, munitions 
and heavy guns, caused but a slight fluctuation upon the 
map north of the Somme, "here thc line lay from just hefore 
Chipilly along the heights to the west of Albert, across the 
old starting-point of the battle of the Somme near Beaumont" 
Hamel, and so through Bucquoy to the unchanging positions 
which defended Arras, 
But on the same day-\Vednesday-two events modified 
the battlefield; the first was the crossing of the Somme 
ncar Chipilly by the Gennans, compelling a considerable 
retirement npon its left bank to the neighbourhood of Le 
Hamel, while much farther to the south against the French, 
the Germans reached a point immediately in front of 
Pierrepont; and the French, evacuating l\lontdidier and 
the hollow of the river A vre stream called "Des Doms" 
(of the ponds) which passes bv that town, took up positions 
on the heights immediately to the west of it. These positions 
therefore form, as will be seen upon the map, the point of 
an angle too shdrp to he long maintained either by the enemy 
or by the Allies. 
The enemy now held-that is, by the morning of ldst 
Thursday-t\vo quite distinct faces of the angle. The one 
face ran for 55 miles to 60 looking a little north of west from 
Montdidier to <:ast of Arrds; the other ran at right angles 
to it, facing a little west of south, and passing from these 
hcights near :\Iontdidier through Las-igny to the Oise below 
Pont,L'Evèque. With this sharp right-anguldr form of the 
fronts, which was to give the battle all its characteristics 
during the ensuing days, I shall deal at length in a moment; 
for it is "till at the moment of writing the capital point 
in the situation. 
.Mc.mwhile, all during this Wednesday, the 27th. a separdte 
attack in very great strength was made upon a narrow front 
with the object of breaking the standing hinge at Arras. 
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Upon this action a short digression m!l
' be permitted; for 
though local, it was of extreme importancf'. 
The enemy mustered here no less than ten divisions with 
the special object of breaking the hinge, a succ{'ss the effect 
of which would have been to shake the whole line and compel 
we know not what dangerous and rapid modification of it 
to the south. 

ot only the place, but the time, is ,\ ortln' of 
pccial 
attention, By this, the seventh day of the action, it \\ as already 
apparent that the enemy was prepared to throw in ultimately the 
full 100 divi-sions of which we have spol,en, and much more than 
thn'e-quarters of them had been aheadv compelled to c;uffer 
the 
train of the enormous Lonftict. Hi>; losc;b, which were 
in the ratio of anything between 2! to 3 timec; tho
e of the 
defensive, had reached something like a quarter of a million 
and may have appro;,ched the larger total of JOO,ooo. It 
may be an e}'.lf'geration te> 
.lY that one man out of thrf'e 
in the troops used for attack had fallf'n; but a" a rough 
gauge of the proportion it \\-ould not be greatl
 in eXCLìS of 
the truth. \Ve must remember in this connection that the
e 
gigantic totals have quite a different meaning in .111 action 
of this sort, compelled by political circumstance and therefore 
depending wholly upon rapidity, from what they had in the 
long drawn out struggles of Verdun and the Somme. This 
is true not only from the obvious fact that time permits 
the training of new recruitment and its gradual absorption, 
and is still more valuable in permitting the return of \, ounded 
men, but also from the effect of such enormously rapid losse
 
upon organisation and moral. The Germans had cf'rtainly 
not reached the ma}.imum loss \\ hich they had budgeted for as 
the very maximum tlIPY could afford for the price of complete 
success, They therefore certainly intended to throw in fresh 
units 
ith equal vigour for many days more rather than 
abandon their hope of ultimately breaking the line. But the 
limit was approachin
 much nearer than had been all{)\\{'d 
for in so short an interval and undoubtedly gave cause for 
anxiety. The enemy press was already bping in"tructed 
to warn opinion 
vithin the German Empire of the severity 
of these losses and to say all it could to prepare opinion for 
their reception. 
Note, for all these reasons, the importance of the effort 
before Arras begun upon this \Vednesday, and continued 
till Thursday evening. This first great assault upon the 
Arras hinge was fiercely prosecuted, but completely failed. 
On the north of the Scarpe it reached the foot of the Vi my " 
Ridge, and just touched the lower southern heights of it, 
but went no further. Here the British position was, of 
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course, strongest, and it is possiblé that the enemy did not 
envisage his principal success here, for by a SUCCL5S to the 
south of the Scarpe he would have turned the heights, could 
have compelled a retirement from the Vimy Ridge, and 
thus disengaged the whole area. In other words, he would 
have broken the hinge if he had succeeded, as he spent the 
utmost energy in attempting to do south of the 
r"rpl 
The battle continued all during thé Thursda) \' h It 
reached its height, and was observed and direct >d b'v th 
enemy from the hill of Monchy, which he had 1 ptl rl m 
da) s before, and whence the whole of the countrv J\ltl of 
Arra... lie below one to thp west. 
By 9 o'clock of the Thursda
 morning the (,. In 12tl. 
Reserve Division had gained c;omewhat O\'Lr, Ilou'-and 
yard
 of ground, and reached \\ hat \\"1 re t} ir Up[J )rhng 
trenches before the battle of Arra
 thi" time I It 
was believed, on account of the impnrtanr c tt pLim. 
that a ,,
cond attempt would be madt- .uPÛ!1 tIt. Fl1d YOI'. 
at any rate, upon the Saturday, \,hen fn :;h troop ('{"mId be 
brought up; but no such development foil. v d, and the 
last dispatch s receiv
d-thosp reaching London Up0n the 
Sunday-gi\.e no news of any continu/'d effort to c;hake thl 
pivot point in the north. But it may well be rpn
'" d b\' a 
continued attempt to turn Arra,> from the c;outh. 
Captured document" during this action shO\\-- -wll w
:, 
also obvious from its nature ,that the enemy'c purpo
P wa 
to turn the \'imy Ridge from the south and to nter Arr<.. 
itself, and in the coursp of the second day it wa
 tc5tablished 
that the total forces mentioned above-no Ie than SI}. 
divisions engaged in the first attack and four brought in 
later-had been engaged. In other words, upon thi" com 
paratively narrow front-a sixteenth of the whole line 
more than an eighth of the whole of the Gennan unit" hitherto 
thro\\n in had appeared and had been broken without attain- 
ing the success they, had aimed at. The Field-l\larshal 
çharacterised the whole operation as a severe defe.lÌ for the 
enemy. The phrase is a strong one, but not foo strong for 
the result whl'n we consider the very great Importdl1' D to 
the enemy of attaining the objects he "ought here. 
From this digression, \\-e may return to the main L tion 
southward. 
We left the Allied line (after the enemy had forced the 
crossing of the Somme near Chipilly, and thus compelled 
the falling back of the British to the neighbourhood of Hamel) 
running north with little indentation from the sharp ('orner 
just west and <;outh of l\Iontdidier, covering Pierrepont, 
Hamel, and west of Albert, near Rossignol Wood. and ,.,ü 
near Bucquoy up to the positions in front of Arra which 
wert' the scene of the action just de Tihecl. TIIP enemy 
counted at this stage, when the line had reached a fairly 
even trac'" from l\1ontdidier to the Yimy Ridg ïn,noo 
prisoners and over a thousand guns. 
On the Friday, the 29th, his activit
 north of tin ,mme 
slackened. but 
outh of the Somme he fought hard to 
advance his line, and a large and continuous concentration 
be}ond it wac; observable prorppding during the \ ho1<' day. 
He pushed forward to just beyond Hamel, ;:;om hundr.::d 
yards west. of :\Iarcelcave, and reached his furth t \\' 
tern 
point in the fields just v.est of the ruin" of DeTlluin much 
for the Britic;h sertion upon that dol) Fridav, th 29th 
Upon the heights just \\t-;;t of Demuin wa>; the point when 
the French, relieving th{ English line, \\fTe in contolc1 with 
them upon that clay. The French hdd thL ruins of ;\Ie7ipreo.; . 
thencL their line bent back toward5 the A yre, .
ü\ering 
Lanem ille, Pienepont, and Gratibus It ..tood, therf'fore 
just in front of tlll' little streclm of thL h fl' and upon the 
heights dominating its depre,;;sion lrom the E c,t rhe 
stream is here not difficult to rro , and forn n( I 'riou.. 
obstacle. \\'erl' it othen\Ïsl', the line \\olIld have hel'n tak"n 
up upon tIlt' WI:;t of it. It cro
c;ed the small tributary nf 
the Avre, the brook of Doms, somewhere in thé neighbour- 
hood of Courtemanche and held the height..., thl"' cll'wn of 
which is marked by the village of 'ksnil 
t (, .r
 \\1 ;;t 
of :\lontdidil'r. 
:r From that point, ac; will be 
I'en upon the map. thl IJIld 
and no" quite separatl' southern facL of the enemy.. gIl:"at 
angle begins, It runs round thmugh the h,1111let of I\lontchel 
where it cru
ses the marshv little source.., of the Doms Brook, 
uncovers Lac;signy, and reãchcs tJw ()jc;e in tlIP neighbourhl'od 
of Pont L'Evèque. 
Now it is to thi
 southern j.lLl
 th.lt \VI' should dih t 
pdrticular attention if we are to underst.md the enemy'.. 
position upon SaturddY and Sunday la,>t, after which datb 
we have no matl'rial upon which to study the action for the 
purpos( ,; of this article. 
Thi!. southern face is of the last importance to the enem). 
It hdo; developed in a fa
hion which he did not allow for 
when he laid do\...n his plan for the gn'at attack. 
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(b hdLe running at d -;h.lIp angle to th mam fcont \\hic'h 
t.1 ,and threaten" Am\( .m l,bviou" p( ril tv him It 
i,. hen' that the Fll'neh U1 conI 'ntratt' mn t rapidh', and 
I" ha. that "oncentr.ttion ri;ht upvn the ftmk of hi... mdin 
, ffort; .,0 th.tt if tlH' Fn'nl h pu...hed him n0rt!l\\ .1I'd beÌ\\e' n 
Montdidier .llld No}on hi" linl, of ..;uppl
 \ .uld h lu"t, 
II enel11\ \1;, uld h3\ _ bot bphind him. Hi... m lin att.Lch. 
"1 the Bntish hL had 1 '"ign d to pre d more rapidh 
th.lI1 it ha ctuallv pro'....',<kd. \\lnln Ilf created tl1f' brc Ich 
which he t"ok fur grant'd ht \ uld rr att in the British 
Ill', while hI' t!1U
 <;IT,uatpd it from the FrLnch. he pl.lIlIll'd 
, I,' l Ult. upon hi fl.lI1k h\ n PI'.:;in6 it U\-"111 till' mar..;l!' 
\ tll,,, of the ()ISt'. Anw, that mdr hv \ INn .tll thl' \\ 
II"n, I Fen' to t!H' nel hb ,urh'''>d 01 Xo"un L pa ú "2;e 
.tr 'mel) <hfucult. Tht nl nn mid hold it \\ ith 3 m- 
I' LtiVI'Ì y \ al rurt lin tIoo\-o
 and 
'UIb, and, fn,m the 
h hh nul th- ,t of '\/, \ un I ('I.illy, he ,W 'pt the \\ hul,' 
If It. Had he made hi '1.p whil n hi
 Hank ,.;till l '\tenderl 
further than L vonò \ on or it., immediate nl'iahhour- 
'nod, he would tl;'" bl,'] 'cure..-\, fold that t1dnl;: 
110\\ e'\isb 0\ op 'n rountf\ for 1110re than 2') nl1le... from 
'Ihnil to Pont L'Ev<: IU' HI i... thl'rdorf' undpr an imme- 
di.Lte .llld ullt''\\,.'''tl'd np' 
itv of che,'king the French 
men.Ll-,' hen and of r tting plentj of dbl>\\ -room which 
.ort 111 LY in its turn dpvdop IIltü 
n attempt tv ootain 
I 'n' hi" prinLipal "uc 
Il't us, belort' follO\\Ìn
 \\ hat has happened .dong thi... 
TitiLal piLTL of rountrj, p. U!,P for a moment to consider till' 
.1ect upon the ènemy vf ,UI h an unexpectl'd changl' of plan. 
\ hattlf' whirh doe" not proceed exactly accOlding to plan 
,III nccb",arily, as it de\'e}ops, prodw'l' clements of \l;eak 
.J' .,... to the side which has had the best of it: and it is \\hen 
thuse clements of weakneo.;o.; can Of' tJ.ken a<h'anta"e of bv 
hI' hitherto weaker opponent that the tide is tun
:tl. ";e 
-aw that in the case of the :\Iarne, and all histof\' IS full of 
it But Vf'ry great actions rarely prorLPd acrordil1g tu plan. 
1\"ow, it is a curious modern tradition of the Prussian "ervice 
to 
xaggerate this conformitv of an action to its original 
,de
Ign. In their dispatche
 they arc perpetually using 
phrases to indicate that all gop" along line,; previously pre 
I),IIed, 111 their military studie" they delight to pre<;ent an 
oIlginal plan, real or fictitious, which corre..;ponds to the 
1.l'tual event, and when the plan is not carried out there i
 
tlways a note of grievance in the account. 
fhis trait in the Prussian service proceeds mainly, of 
'ourse, from the general ,haracter of that "ervice, and 
,.,pecially from its rigidity; but to-day it also and mainly 
proceeds from the crushing SUCCéSo.;l ; uf 18ó-j-, lRhh, and 11:)7 0 
We should nc\er forget that the mechanical fighting 
J1loLchine produced bv the Prussian St..tf' hol":' P\"perienced 
OI'lI} one closely connected 
et 0' campaign... in just on a 
hundred years. Between June, 1815. and Jul) , 19I-J-. it had 
nu experience of war in any form save the camp.lÏgn<; of 
lRh4, r8óó, and 1870, which gavf' Prus"ia complete power 
ovcr Northern Germany and ultimately over Cf'ntral Europe 
ll} ,Ll\ .Lrcident which was \"er" useful to the Prussian State 
the oldest men whu 
upen'i..;
d those campaigns rould just 

ememhl'r 3"; young men thp 1<I<;t of the fighting in 1812-5. 
hr..;t on Napuleun's side and then against him' while the 
. uungp...t men fighting in tho"'L ampaign" h<l\" a\..;o liverl 
to oe present as soldiers in their old age upon the present 
:Jattlefiel<!";' But, in spite of this advantag , \\hiçh gin's a 
personal rontinuity to the Pru...sian tradition" the f,Ict that 
unly one very orief and enormou<;ly sucrp'<sful intcn al of war 
'\erci,....d it during a whule century ha- had ol po\\erful 
",feet, Cuntcmpordry fighting, which th" Pru,.,,.,iJ.n... have 
ery cdrdully studied (the American Civil \\ .11', tilt:' per- 
petual English rolonial campaigns, the Ruo-o-o-Turki"h and 
the Ru..;;-oo-],Ipane C L.unp.lÌgns de), informed them theo- 
dically, but failed to .Iffect the spirit of tllt'ir am1\' For 
.11 bottom. they dL'Spl...t'tl p\"prvthín .hat Wd
 not them- 
,,1\' 
\0\\. it I hdppened thJ.t thi" group of campaIgn..., 18h--l--70, 
,J!\uwed pl.U1 exart!" .md that in a : Jft of tTl 'pndo each 
ILW !'IU..; ian str,LÌebl" rhem/' followed it..; ealculatfc\ eOUlse 
,ven morf' eXdLtlv than ib predeL Ir. fhl' ('onSI''1uenr.. 
, I... th,lt from r
70 0nw.Lrd..; tIt(' Pru
3ian mind \\,a.., firmh 
I '\ed on till Idea of. strolÌl' plan \ hich, if it \\ re Pru..:.
ian, 
., mid in 
ome ne .t
"'ar} ) L Ld tu a pr lIJI1Lt"iv I re"u\t 
lun!! prL'U ' linl ; laid do\\ 11 for it, r')Jl \ t'rsely, di...turb- 
nt.p 'If pl,LIl wei"hed more hI. 
\ il) upun the Prù- 'n I' 
than uptln It. rival... It \'''uld 01' 1 bad misun 'r"t.Ll\ding 
)f thi
 .feature to nt'glLd thl 01. Iv.LIlt.Lol; attaching t/l it. 
It penmt<; of f''\traordinarily detailed study .md e),Leedingly 
Iccur,ltL' lIl"dlÏnery. but the di arlv.mt.. ar" ..;uch that 
ven J.n unexpected ,;ucr rannot be properl) developed- 
witne:, Caporl'tto, the ...tunninb map-nitudt. of \\hich pro- 
lun'rI nothing, after all; ,ll1d witnr,.,,., als" thL' 'l.lIlI". TII-dav 


\\.' art the "'p...-tator.:; of a great debate d"; to whether a , imilar 
une'\ptckd developnwnt, up,.;ettin
 the original PlUs"ian 
plan, I'an he n -tored to the I>ru .,i.m ddvanta,.:e, or \\ill be 
deÙdnl ,ainst it Thi... dn elopml'nt \;-0, a
 \\'e hav, 'en, 
th( 
re.lt L'xt, n
ion of thL ,outhel n front .f 'ain"t the French 
Th uri"in:J.I Pr
: i,lll pldn \\ a" perfL'ct1\- 7'11 ar One might 
almo..;1 . tt..tt It w; nut en ('onrpaled. I t hac been 
twit" ...t,ltt'd h<>1"' It
 ct'ntr.1i objtct \I; ,,, the cre.ltion of 
a I upturt b tv nUlL Briti..;h and thf' French drmie.... .-\ 
bn ..-h lun\ \\ h, from thp neighhourhood of Cambrai ..;outh- 
\\ctrd... \\ollld h <;uftk d. 'Tl1P mor it 1.1\ 'tt, hi.., left 
to\\,Lrd- tht Oi,e th. b( tt. r for th, I'nl m . 
\\ e h,1\ ' al n h" \ that pldn f.Liil'd tu full ow itc; t dlv 
.Ikulat. d line Thl tinw-tablp ('()\lId not bl' ob", rvt'd. 
I . IImp\t-'1 lu" h \, J.O;; 'tl. cted in th, flI-iti<;h lint', Bv 
the tim IhL dill 
I\ 'P"Ibi\ e out def'p adv.LIlcl of 
tht' · ner. harl r herl the lint uf the '\ \ rL' .md thp Doms 
I;rook on the nrl of th, vill.,,;(,;; ÍI om Hamel to i\lezièrts, 
. it
 e'\tr 'me p'\kno-ion thdt b upon the r\.t'mng of Saturday 
101 t the Ith of '1.Irch, .m opt'n fl.LIlk much more than 
- ) mile in t'xt 'nt a thl LÏOW flit,<; and murf' than 25 follo\\'- 
in ill th. inuo...itil of the line. \\ .1<' , xpo ed between the 
Oi,." dt Pont L'E\ t..)lIl', ju...t outh of 
o\(m. 
Of th. l1!-,htip,; upon this e enti.11 pill -e of country nothing 
condu i\t. ..m bl' Lid.it the moment 01 writing. There is, 
a" it \\er' a r.ICL' be tWf'en the French pn ,surr increasinglv 
e'\ercht'd upon it from till' '<outh and thr German counter 
\,)[(.......un-- f''\erci..,,,d 0\- the Iwrpetn.ll bringing in of fre
h unit,.; 
I
om thL north. The di"patcht',., of c;atllrday pn.,.,ent a 
plctm t 01 01. dosd
 t untt'sted t1uctuJ.ting struggIP alol'lg the 
double front of \\'Iuch ceasele
", small fluctuatiun takes place. 
Pont L'E\'èque .md UIP rroo;;sing of the Mame is lost and taken 
again by the French. The little \ ill.!ge of Plt'ssis de Roye, 
just outh of I a,,
ign\' is lost, retahen, and then half lost 
again, the French line passing, upon 
.Iturd.IY night, through 
the corner of the Park immediateh to the south uf it. Bier- 
mont and OrviUers, fuur mile<; -to the west, the French 
reruver. The) approach Capp\' abu. The hamlet of 
l\lontchd, down on the marshy source" of the Doms Brook 
a couple of mik
 south of :\Iontdidier, the French having 
abdndonpd it, they retakf' dt the point of the bayonet. The 
height of :\Iesnil about roo feet abO\,(' the \'allL'Y facing and 
overlouking :\Iontdidier, is still held. There is nu appreciable 
result obtained during all that da)', fierrf' ,.,truggle upon 
the one ,ide or the uther. 


* 


* 


* 



lIch i,., the pn'TIi a:ope('t uf tIlt' Cre.!t Battle of Picard\' 
.IS it ;-ot.ul<ls aCtording to the ne\\',.; nq'in'd not latt'r than 
Ea..;ter Sunda\ murning, :\IJ.rch ]ISt. 
Yet, though it is the upen southern f.Lce, between Mont- 
didier and 
o
'un, which i" the principal concern of the 
enenl\ al
d of the' Allies in the present e'\tr.lOrdinary shape 
of the whole linn with it:o sharp angle in front of :\Iuntdidier, 
the ground h.IS other features \\hich ma\' J.t any' moment 
a.:;sume a ne\\ imp,
rtance of their 0\\ n. 
Loo!"', for instance, at -the situation of the great main 
rail\va\ line uniting Roulo
ne and Cal<lis to Paris, through 
,\miens and furming ever since the Battle of the ì\larne the 
gn'olt later.1i /'fJmmunication of the Allie!' in the :\orth. It 
j" alre"d\ imperilled by the Cerm,ll1 .Ldvance, At the 
neare,.,t point tlf the fluctuatin and contestt'r! line that i<;, 
at Demuiu the enem\ ',., most .l<!\,Lll('('d troop<; are barch' 
ten tholhol'ld \'ards from its lllet.tls- th.lt is, onl\' just over 

ix lllilt.o nd it is CbLrlV enormouslv to their advantage 
to put it lilt of u.." Once it oe cut or "u I1l"trly approdcher! 
as to h u..d there is no other duuble lin" for a long way 
h'\,ck. .md thf' ,.;train upon it would he \l'f\' heav) apart 
from the ad,litional milpa lT " entailed. 
\<-.,in, thl enemy l..m g( t more dhO\\-room not onl\' by 
furcing th
 "uuthL'm fron!. hut In enlarging tllf' corner 
round 'Iontdidier to thl WI.,t .\lId tl)(' north of th..t to\\n 
ol'\'ond th. hrook of nom..., 
J ,
tl\ tl. i
 tlw o\wio:!<; pl;int .)f .\mien , ,.oout which 
a 
n'1.t d ',II h.LS hd'n written bl' au", it is the most 00\ iuusl
 
appreriaolt. 
(''',..rdphical point fur th.. genenl readt'r. Amicns 
i,., not, I}I umr L. an.1 cannot oe Ihe nl.lin obj tive of the 
cm'lll\ J-It- i.. rlt.1rl\' rnakinp- for an il1lll1 'diate decision, as 
his 11unn '""p 'Ib" of men pru\' .lI1d no one can priuusly 
pretend th.It tIll m' re o.:cupation .-\mien'< wuuld give him 
that dt'( i,..ion But th.Lt dOl, not prf'vent the great town 
from ha\ in!' \ prv high imp',rt.LIlCl uf ib own, J.part from 
the ...till "rL tt..r impurtan r of the I.Lil\\ .1\ \d1Ïch I Ull" through 
it, and might equally be mena L'd .It <lny vther point, whether 
a tl \\ n , I'" "Ìolndin<> there or not. .\miens is a "entre for 
militan ti\ it\ of u'ef\' kind, .llIrl the dislucdtion of estab- 
li...hmeñt there \\ould h . :\"el'dingl\ ...erious It has the 
,.,hop' and the turn-table" ,wd the ,..heLl" 01 .1 
rL'at railway 
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cLntre I1r folther, thl'>. are to I'e found in it immedio1to: 
nei
hL"U1lwu(1 It i a per fed fOL tb of grLdt [0"+:;. , 
-\rr;J, , \n' ha \ 'n, i<; )'. t anuther '''.'mdan obJ' l1\ l 
\\ hilh thr enl m\' mu t H ..1rd. H
 h, 
 tnt:.d ünce hard 
o 
bre.I:. th[lt hin;" , :J.nd it " .' .
dJll,,:lv probable that he \\ III 
tn d 'lin. But it till h"nain trm th t short uf. r
pture 
in the linf' el.;{ .\"h. re, th " d ,outhern flank I...." at 
pH' 'nt, tl cruLÍd I'lb lIf grunnd up. n the fortum , uf \\ hlLh 
tht:' In i....j dt'1 end.... H. BELLoe. 


Postscri pt 


:,ino \\ I itJI1b th forE Jin un E lstèr Sunda\, :\Iarch ; r....t , 
the b ttIe h, m,t dev.:Ìoperl in the matter of ground, but 
the ,ttJciql di patl h. . and the cummentari .' vf cvrrL",p'
ndpnt.... 
m kc it pl.lin th.d turdav "'<'" filled \\lth a most mten
 
, [elrt to. ate a rupture b_1\\ n the Freuch and the Bnthh 
tll ,lpprn rh tl m.tin raihnv, and th. fore to . .-el'l 
t he I r",Lt. ' pH ,ure pí'

ible Just north of :\Iuntdldler up 
to tIll" ..trpam ot thL Lu 
The ell\:. of th vrut mE lsuP"d in rround \\.1S not ,n It. 
The he Jns \\15t of th_ Ane \\f're rushed by the. nem\', 
and he t! nh th viII< of :\h ,nil, which h
d up to that da\ 
furmed the roml r of tJ.e great an L. He biined a maximum 
depth in till" tor of only a mil 
n?- a h
lf.. B,ut the 
-'7nificance of the day was not th tnflmg ",am m ..,round, 
II': even the .;prtor upon \\hich it '" obtained, but the 
tremcndou... \\ 'i:;ht of infantry with which the I nem\' at
acked. 
,lI1d the \en' high pric
 he \US \\Ìllinh tu pay, and. did .pay, 
Jor his defeat. Thirteen division" ,It leae:t \\. re IdentIfied 
npun the "mall front chosen for the effort. 
o
 
(I)me .rea,",on 
\\ hich i
 not. a....v to define, there \\'a... not "ufficlent weIg-ht of 
enem\' Jrtillery behind thi" effort; and yet the enem\ 
thought it so imperativeh' and immediately neu

 ,ar\' that 
he _ crificcd here alune for the moment perhap" 20,00.n men 
,lI1d had perm,ment lo
sec: of perhaps 8,noo in trymg to 
get fun\ ard. .,' 
'Ieal1\\hiJc upun thE' open front, \\hIch IS strategICall\' 
the prohlem of the whole battle -the fron.t betwe
n :\
unt- 
didier and \; onm-there \\<," no apprecIable gam eIther 
\\a\" but \\e have hdd, \\ith rebard to that front, since the 
main articlt:' \\<1' \\fitten the ven "ignificant piece of news 
that the enenn wa" b
ginning to entrench, especially in 
front of (.I...."igny. ju"t w. 5t of 'which point the. French 
pre sure hdd bl"
un to. be f
lt m?st 
eve
ely. If It 5ho
\' 
proof of the enem
's 
ntentJon-If lIP fall to enl?-rge his 
line-to create a new sIege front thus advanced. Ius po\\er 
to do <;() obvioush depend
 upon the factor of tim,e: whether 
the AHie,.o can bf'gin their full pre 
ure upon hun so ea
ly 
,I to prevent the Lompletion by 
im of a gc:od defensive 
srheh1e, \\'1' know from the e'\penencL uf tlus war that a 
"alient no mdtter huw awkward, can be held if time for 
the p;oper defencL of its 1\\1' angle" i" gi\'en. The still 

harper "alient of SL :\Iihiel is an example. -H. B. 


Sea and Land Communications 


To the Editor. [,\XD & \V.\TER. 

lR, -Writing on . Raiding the Rhine CitiE" 1lr. Bellol 
mentions our maritime communications an .. slow and 
, ulnerable" \\ hilst the enemv'., communication being 
.'ontinentaÎ. are .. tl)prcforc rapid and il1\'ulnerabl
." I h,!-v, 
1It'\"CT been able to ,,
E' the force of the<;E' ronclusIOns. \\ h\' 
o..;hould .l fi'\.ec1 permanent wav likf' a raih\av be Ie - vulner- 
lble to aerial attack than hip" (\\ hich ha\'c choice of 
wutp" ,)ver hunùreds of mik" of th.. pathle 15) are to 
destrurtion It tlw hand.. of suhmarine .? In the latter ra
e, 
a ub:narine cannot injurE' l route; it ran only df?stroy 
,hiI
" and it must do this indi\'iduallv 
nd >pa.rately On 
the oth..r hand, the dbtru, tion of d raIl\\a\ bndgf' or part 
,,( th' pI rmdnent \\a\' ma\ h01d up the traìhc of an entire 
- .tt m. .\nd ureh'a railway "ith its jUl1Ltion
. bridgt's, 
, '1(1 tnnneh, after" ;; much bf'ttLr tara"t for a bomb dropped 
fr .n an aproplan.. than ::t v ...1 uffers to 
ubmarine. 
I ,.hould ha\ e thuu
ht that a fleet of aproplan", 
pr c:lv 
'mr\o\'ed for bombip
 thp pn p l11\' raih and rullin stc-h. 
'.... oft. n ,th. WI athcr pLrPlÍt . mi

ht ha\"' prO\ ",d far mor
 
I:.. lstrru," to him than anythill'; ht mi ht inflict uI --.n us 
." ith his une/pr- ,I craft Uur nem . v -.. húrt of 10LG- 
!'H,ti\ ,fr,'i-ht car:., etc.. and hi rails ,lr
 b :innin: to 
'" Ir <JUt. Ìt \"mld _ I'm, 1he 'eJ )rL, tl1dt unstant and 
. matiL ilta 1,) in this din:;rtlOn \\ ould cnpple hIm in <I 
'" P' vital pIa 


.\RTHUR I
ITso" 


I hl' British Empire Club, 51. Jaml . " Square. 
'I.,rrh 22nd, lOIS, 


Pendant la Bataille 


By Emile Cammaerts 
I " lun. Ie\. d"rri lee: ppuplil 
LimpiJe et pure "0mm_ un fianr . . 
Sous Ie 
ouffle du ...oir Ie bran/'ht ont fns' mne 
Donne leur I.l 'Ïrtoir Die a dt , arm,' 


L. brum rpl nte 1 
I an
vnn' 
 ; 
I rG,,
E' du Dnn t, 
a Di. u [p . rm 


lon
 de la ri, ièrp 
ent p rrII' .ur la 
parfurne la nom 
C\utp n . prière 


re, 


outtière 


L ub LU'\ tai
, nt, le 'of lI1ts nnt rouch s, 
1 pniri ,t t 'ndr ù t dnt!c' 1\1'" Ip pi ò.. 
Tout I,t c.' 1m.. toutt t, nit p 
Donne leur] I \ Ict'1ir Di. u .11,,, armp 


( n' t P.l" puur h glOlrp . nest pa pour la guern 
p ,méme pvur rir ln . t: m. m pom la tl'rre, 
:\Iais puur Ie ci
l, '
neur" t "0n 
 m:, <::.the' 
<< I Di u dl,. arme, n'\..lUCI no pn"p . 
[ALl RIGHTS RE ER\'} DJ 


From a German Note Book 


T HE German Imperial Budget for 1918. which wa
 
recently published, was 
 remin
er to the Gennan 
public that they are paymg heanly for glory, !he 
ordmary B'udget balanced at 3Ü6 million pounds sterling, 
as compared with 224 millions las
 
'Lar, and .of the total 
expenditure for the year, 295 millIons ste
li.ng was tor 
interest on the public debt. A modest 9 mIllion" sterling 
sufficed for the purpoce in 1914: "Ko \\onder the Pan- 
Germans are dinning into the ears of the workers that 
unless Germany obtains an indemnity, she. \\ill be bankrupt. 
But bad as the position appears to be m the Budget
 the 
whole of the financial statement is fictitiou<;. Expenditure 
on the army and the na\ y is left out altogether; and what 
is to be said of a Budget which giVb no 1I1dication of thi,. 
very important item? Furthermo
e, as it .st
nds it repeat:-. 
the old 1914 figures, with .some slight va.n
tlOns. a':ld th,:'" 
uuilelð,", Fritz is led to belIeve that 38 mIllIons sterlmg \\III 
be forthcoming tIils year from Customs duties. All the w.orld 
knows th3,t owing to the British blockade the amount r
ce1\'ed 
by Germany from Customs duties has sunk very low mdeed. 
Yet these 38 millions figured in the Budgets for 1915, 19 Ib 
and 1917. and they turn up once more in 1918. It needs 
no great insight to estimate the true value of a document of 
this kind. Xevertheless, Germany, one of the Great Powers 
of Europe, IS not ashamed to have re
oursp to lying and 
deceptive statements of a character wInch 1 \'en a bankrupt 
Central American Republic would disdain. . 
E\'en this make-believe Budget, ho\\ever, ends with 
n 
enormous deficit, which will have to be made good by specIal 
war taxes. They are talking of higher duties on beer and 
spirits, and taM on business transactions. But. wl
y no 
taxes on in. omes, It may be asked? The answer IS sImple. 
The Pan-German 
nnexationists who desire to pocket as 
much belonging to other countrib as the) can seize are very 
un",illing that their pur
"s .,hould be touched. I,n a recent 
debate on the Prus"ian Diet, FreihHr \'on Zedhtz, one of 
the leading light,., of the reactionarips. ralled upon the Govern- 
ment to 'Jpp
 _ \\1th all the fore ) at it ummand any fu:ther 
encro chment... on th part of the Imp nal Tp'a"uf\' on pnvatl' 
in com< and pri\.lt p property. 


Sport and Fashions 
E, er sin,e thf' be<Tinnin O of tht. \\ ar tl1Pre ha, been a mov 
ment in G. rm ny t I 
tt nd uf all forcign words, \\hich ha\'e 
been replJ 'ed by nativp produdií'ns. In a larr numbpr 
of inst.lnc' ; th" tran<:;{0rrnation su 'd d' but ,l few word 
",ere left u\' - fùr \\hirh no exact German equivalent rf)uld 
b. found. [hararteric:tically pnouph, th includ d th 
words "larh: lI1d" e 'ntlemen, . both of \\ hich \\ ere in 
commun u in Gernl<lny. Perhaps the rea on for th Lilun' 
ic: that Gf'rm.lny lach... what thE > \\ord inJicatl And nu\\ 
it i
 the turn \ [spurt. ThE' lingui tit specialic:t.; are rn atIy 
troublpd to find "...,'t G rman I '\pre Lon for "port" ibelf, 
for "Ia\\ n tenn .. hod v," "
olf, .. cr r ,-countn . 
".,tarter," .. am ltel'r. cholar
 a 
itat, themselv. er 
th.' lrch nd" hen th find a mOrl-= or Ie "atis(olctory 
cqui\'aknt: it 
. ,und" "tran
e e\ en in German . .1r5. 
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Citizen Soldiers 


T HE PO\\f'1 of the PI
"" i<, " far oldC'r topiL uf 
dl
putation than manv rf''11i"" There arC' thosf' 
who h ".
 alway
 IeJ,...rded it analhema 
lYa II} 1, \\ hill' oth r ha" 
 '''lI1e to the' oppositp 
''\trLllle nd in mudl ; th, rlpem a nf spalwr 
, x pol)/tli, wor"hip it" \Hitin' .ot'del. Both th(o' \'ie\\
 
arC' "trained: II 'In' ,l m n. \\ h ther hI dail} dutÌl 0 be 
journalistic 01 onnccted \\Ìth ,,11\ otlH'r prl>fL sion; clnd it 
md\' tend to 'dd\ th vlw still hold "'\ tra\ ,Igdnt idea" on 
thi., subject toll I n that o)nc of the mo,.t di tinguish d 

eneral<; in th ï n<ldian Arm,,, nt'\\ p,lper T'r"fJl ietor, 
.. man who until hi join d 
up, ill tJlf' autumn of 19I t, 
\\.l'" ddi\'C'h en-'ll! d in 
th" produrtion ot daily 
newspappr, and \\h . wh n 
th war i" over. 10vks for- 
\\ :trd tn returning tn the 
: ame clutil 'Iajor- 
General 
ir bcl\'id Wat
 on, 
K.C.H.. C.:\L(;,. UJ nmancl- 
ing the 4th Canadian Ðj, i- 
sion, i<; thf' princip tl PH' 
prietor of the QWliCl 
fOllmal. He \\a<. in his 
fort\'-fonrth \'l'ar \\ hen \\ ar 
hegdn. Sin
, a bo\'o ht 
!tad helonged to the 
I\liliba--or to the Volun- 
teers, as \\ e should call the 
force in this country, This 
he had done not from 
military ardour. hut be" 
cause he held It to be part 
of the duty of every honest 
citizen to be prepared to 
defend his country if occa" 
.;ion arose. 
True to his principle", hc 
was among the earliest to 
volunteer for acti\ e sen'ice 
in France, and he landed in 
England with the first Cana- 
dian contingent on that 
memorahle October morn- 
ing of 1914. in command 
of the 2nd Battalion, Ist 
Canadian Division. He 
commanded this batt:Jlion 
in the sC'cond battle of 
Ypres, has since taken 
part in many hard-fought 
engagements, been wuund- 
f'd and gassed, and is at 
the moment in command L 
of the 4th Division. His 
husim's<; e'\ perience has 
served him well L\'er since 
he put on khaki; for he 
was one of the founders of 
tllf' Valcartier Training Cunp. and ha
 been able to utili"p 
in other ways thn<;p qualitie" on which he relied for "ucce% 
Il1 ci\'ilian life. 
It has bpen J.rgued that sincp the war of positions he:-an, 
.ill "aldiers started e\ en; tha t is 10 say, that the training. 
experienc'>, and special education of the profe"sional "oldiC'r 
were of slight prvicf' in trench warfare. There is, no donbt, 
much truth in thi
 
aying; for sinc . the battle uf the 'lamp 
<;0 manv unfore__en factors have been introduced into warfdH 
that it signified little, so long as a man understood di
1 lplinf' 
what hi<; po"ition in life might hay.' been previou" trl thé 
autumn of I914. provickd he \Va" thoroughlv fit in bod}, of 
em alert and adaptIve mind. quick to form a deci...ion ur to 
,
eize an opportunity, and pos ",,,pd of the :;ubtle and inrIf'fin- 
.ible power 01 being abll to hdndle men This huth ha<; 
been marl' full.J. re.Jised by tllf' French n,,'ion than by uur 
selve
 with our "trongly on
er\'atÍ\ notion
. Onl' mol.' 
regret it, but there i" no occa
ion to be suq,rised at it; it j
 
a defect of our qualities; were you to turn to Kiplin!,'" 
Departmenlal Ditties, * you will find exactly the ,.'une spIrit 
prevailing in the man<J'5ement of Indian State railwa\ s fort} 


. 
. 


By The Ed.itor 


\t:'ab 
o, But \\J.r i, a high, \.plo..;in It looks cl if \ 'n 
the remforced c.'nLH'Ìe f profl --:i)nal prid and prejudi. e 
(which appli( ; to all pr -1011<; alike) i", "u far 01-; the Arnn is 
r()nrer! d, to be h. tt d for .ill time. Certainly thi..; i... true 
..f tl1I' C'ln;>rlian \1.. . ntireJ\ d civilian furet:' to-dar. 
If th, i\Ìlian
 'ù in from all ..:nrts 
nd . ondition {If 
lifp, brill" h H \el11Y fr 
h ide.., and 11(" tandard... of 
\'aluc', h-t it h, ml1l'ff'd t:I('- ta"( fr >m it "ift ..t Ie, 
preciou!-> .\1 f hL It, f tll disripline Find tl. 
Ivili.l11 .Idl' ,nn matt"! of \
hat rank \\ho h" fou 'ht 'It tlJP 
front :-Ind I, 1 tin" .h t' hell of h,J.ttk- th"t hdl 
'hich ha 
L. n ra 
in
' > furinu h for 
"."-::::;1 tht 1".1 t\\ 0 'T ., - \"ho 
\\ill not I \:tol tlJf' pa\\er of 
eli..., ,rIme .\s (;'Ilproll 
\V:1t on \"f.naIked:' 'It." 
di<..-iplin,. discipline. r1i
- 
riplim .111 thL timl and 
tlH ,IIl'n themsf'h-r take 
,IS c;rf''lt plea
UlI and pride 
in th ..;1J1artIl'"''': and efh- 
ci
l1I" of disciplint. OnCL 
tIll'" If ali
'_ all it <;t.mds 
for, Ll dOl, an\; offire!." 
"'hpll the
. \Ìvilian 
rmil are demubilispd 
thf'V \\ill t,lké hack \
 itl
 
them t.. their home
 
thlOlIl:hout the Empire a 
diffC'rent standard of life. 
Xo soldier wil1 bf' Ible to 
eliminate from hi... being 
thC' intluenr.. and le""ons 
of tlll'
L' months of \\ ar. 
This i... bound to declare 
it<;df, .1l1d there i" no prn- 
bkm which tht ci\'ili,1l1 

oldier ponders o\'er more 
deepl\" than how it wil1 
\\ ork in the futun . \ t the 
hont, he has been reCl''Í\ ing 
ohject-Ieo:;"ons in that in" 
discipline which \\'a" a nor- 
mal part of Ius former life. 
Strike.... labour di
putC's, 
political wrang-lings, publil 
intri
ul'<;, and calumnies- 
,111 thi.:- turmoil rIi<;turhs 
,md di"gu
ts him. 'Vhy, 
he asks, cannot l'nTV màn 
do hi" juh ill the "ame spirit 
a<; do the fighting men, 
\\ h\' . annot men lead ill 
th':'political arena with the 
lIne de.lr purp')st' and di
- 
rp!.;anl of 
elf ,. -; t he\ do on 
the tìdd uf battle'; \\,hv is 

 lT1an in ci\'il lif(. I
er- 
petuall) "Iandering and 
barkbiting hi
 fl'lIt>\\"-nwn 
and is una ble tn se good I'\'pn in hi" friend,;, \\ hik the soldier 
takes life ..
 it come". kno\\ ing at anv moment it may end. "nd 
can find good C'\ en in his ('nemies -. 1- C\\ n clli
,' ho\\' dccply this 
qUlstioning cuts into the hl'.lrt of tl1l' I'ivilian army. What 
its effect \\ill bC' in tIlt' future it i.., impo,;,;ibll' to fmet' L
t, but 
it mav Ipad to startling o,urpri "'('ially and politicall\-. 
There i..; certainly a "trong f din amonl' the men \\ho 
haYI pwv"d thl'mselvf''': leadeI of m" in \\arf.u-. not to 
lose their gIip on their ff'III)\\" in p tin1/', hut to ':uíde 
them to higher ideals and a bett 'r U"f' of lifL than in 
the pa
t. 
It is good to havf' a talk \\ith d man of one' ,,\\ n prok 
sion. who, 1,lying <J
idp tempOl.lrily tllf' pen, ha" gone out to 
ddend all he holds most dear. .-\" "Ill' di!->cu- '''; the onlinarv 
topir" of life tho"" litth" intinM,'ips whidl cimih1l1t) of \\'01 k 
Cff ate" one l!ets a L;limp' . b tw '11 the 
poh,'n word" of the 
n"w outlook tl1f' 11('\ lifp has g"Ï\ en Thue ha" been no 
attempt 11l're to put Genl'I 11 \\"at on'
 \Íe\\s into Plint, the 
opinions are those his com ebatiun. oft n on \ l'ry ùifterf'nt 
topic, awakened, But it \\d brought home to the \\riter 
with new force whJ.t a mar\'dl()u
 POWI r for 
(lod i<; the hond 
of Briti
h blood th.' Ol1\mOIl i(k ..lis \\ hich . 'n 11\0\'(, l1\en tl 
the 
an;L '.1< litì:. ill t!, ir d 11'1';11 all I',Llt... (II tll,' \\'IJrlr1. 


l\1ajor-General Sir David \Vatson, K.C.B., C'.lV1.G., 
commanding 4th Canadian Division 
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On a Balloon Ship: By Le\vis R. Freen1an, R.N.V.R. 


I H \V · flI_, ..d I)n tlIf' ulrl ""\.l'rx
 in tho",e .mnent 
da\ \\hen th I,tt"t] LUnched PT"vl)ound of th. 
Cunarder ,llo t, .:h" liPId for f pH 
ariuu5 munth" 
the ronstanth" hiftin: blw nbbon for th<< s\\ iftl'"t 
tran
 ItlantÍt p but in that angul.1r "cubi"ti " 
lump A Ie ld-!.,f"\ I )l11m U\' r th bú\V úf my pr.I"- 
smoth, d bun< h tv hI,)t undulant 'ik \ lin th, 
m 1ft "t Orkne\ ther )It f nili r tt:.lturL. Her 
fan'. ard funn I h" [ I' ' hJ I "', n th middl,' t(l 
'- me\\'her
 dl- ,ut on thl I 
'1 th 1\\ d. k, dnd .Irri J 
up in two smallel t \ hi al,r n
t to p"rt and 
starboard. 1'hi" h I h 'en donI' ,1 learn rl l'lt. r) t. m k, 
room for a. platform I Idin_ fo[\\arù from th.. Ü,,1 ov, r 
\\hirh _aplanc ,uld L, \\h. ded to th Ial1l1( hin 
-st 
 
\Vhidl ran out OVLr thl b'J\\ fr01ll [)pn' ath th ' brid Th, 
hruk in th fon c .;;tI., h.lù h n du- 'd 111 in L ,nnection 
with a sw. 'ping dIt ration which hid rnn\ rtt'd th \\holf' 
forward end of tl1f' main df" k into .1 ru Imy 
 
plar .. r <'p "i- 
tor
 .. and n pair "hop. 
The change aft w
r
 11<' k, 
tattling. The old puùp 
.-ecmed to hay b I'n rei 'd to d
 ,U' the last two hundred 
feet of the main deck, and 0\ er th ten or fifteen-ff'et-high 
railing, whi<;h surroundl'd tn . th . top of a pa'rtlv inflated 
obs. rvation balloun "ho\\ed IiI.. thr b?rk of a half-sub- 
merged turtle. The wh(llc I'flec1 . weird and" impc :ble" 
in the extreme, and 1 felt Iih t ,claiming \\ith the yokel 
who saw a giraffe for the fir
t tim "Aw, therf' ain't no 
such animal." 
1 had been asked abuard the X - for an afternoon of 
seolplane and balloon practiu', (had already seen a good 
deal of the former at \'ariouo.; points in the :\Iediterram,oln 
and Adriatic, but the to\\ed observation balloon- -the" kitf' .. 
as the\' called it- -was an entireh ne\\ thing. I" put in" 
at once for an as cnt in a kitl' for I was am..ious .not only 
to get some sort of a first-hand idea of how it wa
 being 
employed against submarine- -of \\ hich I had already h(.ard 
not a little-and also to comp.1rf' the work with that of 
handling the ordinary obsen'.ltiun balloons, of \\hich I had 
sel'n so much in France, It.ll\', .1I1d the Balkans. The captain 
-whom I found just getting th. ship under weigh from the 
bridge-after 
omf' he"it,ltion promi..ed to .. see what hc 
could do," .if there 'has not tc\o much \\ind, when he 'has 
ready for .. balluon work." 
fo one who ha; had e.\.püienc. .,nly of hangars on land, 
perhaps the mf'
t imprc siw thing about an .. aero"hip" is 
tllP amount of ge lr and equipment which Lan be stowed 
and handled in restricted "pares. \\ïngs and nrdders \\hich 
fold and re-fold upon _aeh other until the
 form compact 
bundles that can be trundled about by a man or t\\'o, rollap- 
sibk fuselages and pont("m
 wh.els which detach at a touch 
of a lever, .. knock-down' tran"mi,-"ions- the=-" thing \\....n 
ever\'\vhere the rule, Om 'bab\'" "rout I saw almost rom- 
plet
ly assembled on thf' Iollmchin!!-stage, and thc .. tail,' 
which a couple of men \\ ired to the main body in little more 
than a minute, I would ha\" "\\orn I rould have knc 'I..ed uti 
with a single well-plac 'd ki..k. Y d, fiv<:' minutb later, I 
sa \V that "a\11e machine .. loop,' . sid. ,flop," .. double-bank," 
and (quite at the will of its ,\-oung pilut. who is rated the 
most expert seaplane man in the British :\.I\'al .\ir ServicL) 
reco\'er at the end of .1 fi\"f'-hundr 'd-ft ,t rolling fall, all 
without apparently starting d "trut or ri\'e1. .. Collapsibility" 
and portability arc < vic1entIy securcd without sarrificing am 
E'ssential strength. 
llle seiene . uf \\orkin the - lplnn p from the d"ck of a 
"hip is still in pror( ; 01 d. \'dopmf'n1. E\ -n up tCl quitl 
re(,pntly it was the pr.wti to put machine o\"crboard on 
a 
lin
, .md allow it to ,tart from th" \\.\t<.'1- The us f 
Òl't;: hablf' \\hE'd
- \\hi h fall into the after the\, 
h.I\' 'f\'ed the'r purpu in gi\If'?; till prclimin'lry run-" 
h,l";' made launchin o fr0m th ù( I.. p] )rti. able and (.omr Ira- 
ti\'dv aff', but th. problehl ùf landing even a wheeled 
molehin on de' I, hac not. bl -n _tI fartorih olved. 
On acrnunt of Iolrk of room, n1l uf th ....perimenb in this 
dil 
tiun havt: ended Ji
.l..trou
h \'en tr:1'{jr lll
. 
\\ hen a 
eaplan( i about to b launch d, Iftl - thL w'ral 
preliminary" tuninl!" up ull th, launching-st.. ',tIl(' ship I 
<;\\ un l5 dead into the t"....th f'f th \\ind and put at full r ,d. 
Thi... IT. üter of wind din tion' \, ry iIT
 Irt.1nt, j >r it 
\'.lriation by 01 fraction vf a pomt fr0m h( 1d" 111" m 

'..L
ilv make a crooked run lI1d, flul.., launLhir- A" tI, 
latt
r would aIm 'st inevit,,')h r1Can th Lt both plam _nd 
piht must be churnf'd und r the ;;;\\iftly ad\'an inE:" fon ,fuot 
()f thf' ship, no prc aution ( "' Ul.lt. ,\ to ..\.,irl it ,If(' , ."Ithr1. 


D, 
idp ,l' .nd P' Ilnnt nnt eud . f th rid II .,llL 
l
 m ùe d.>ubh "ur, I)' thl turnin n u at a jt t of "t Lm in 
the mathematIC.!1 c. ntr. of th. '\tr tip . f the bun hinr- 
star>(. \Vh n th h k-blo\\ n 
 ,111, ,.trtams "trai n llÌ ahng 
the middle plank 'f tlll eta th \\ ind is .. ri,.;h1." 
Thp. ptain, fn m tl brirl ,lift mall \\hit flag I
 a 
'
nal tCl th
 ,:
- ml11 Illrln] tl,at III ,. r.wh. 1'11f'latter 
nod to t1. pilot h(\ rt II' at full pi d, \\ hi Ie 
tw, mr -hanu hr. 1 .:ain un thr dl'rl hold 
b. 
k tllf' hmn;
 
p] 111 If tl. .. of tilL ngin i" 
right, thL \"111 n nr1 ' LIl ,'- in front ùf th
 pl. ne 
and littll' id Lrin
 
 \\ n hi 'd-and-\ -lln lab 
\\ith sharI' it'rl., f?U" on 1 t d. olii lull, dnd 
tlw m;Jchin{ fr 1 fr 11 tI. -rip ùf thE' men holdin,n it. jumps 
awa\. The nL....t 'f"l t"l1 th" t .Ip, f0r if plan 
.. g.t off th d ,,'k ' plnp' rly, tI t , f it
 flight I1Ut lil..f'ly 
tu.bt: ,\
'ntful.' 


Practice Flights 
At prJti a 'aplanc lib 0\ er olnd drup" ib detachable 
whee], near .l \\,
itinn dnft"r whi
 pirh them up and 
return th"m to the hip 1'h m hine ;woops 10\\, and 
.. kick.," 100'" th .. "pdr ...t 1. hundred fept or le
,> above 
the surfacf' of th. \\at"r, and l pilot \\ho let his wheels go 
from a ronsidf'rably 
rPati r olltitud' drew a growl from the 
bridge, d a long j dl is likely to injure them. Its flight over, 
a ceaplane return;;; to the 
hip tw alighting on the \\ater 
several hundred 
'ards .l"tel n, and floundering up alongside 
as best it can. \\ïth.1 high \\Índ and a choppy 'a, it is 
rough work. Thr machine is so .. balanced" that its tractor 
propeller should ,I'\"oh-c in the air and clear the water bv 
several inch<: . \ pn in a rough sea. [t will occasionally 
strike into" green water:' ho\\e\'er, "hich is ah\ays likely 
to shatter the ends of thp blade" if nothing els. The 
sheathing of thf' bladt... \\ith metal affords LOnsiderable 
protection, though a certain risk is always pre :ent. The 
operation of picking a sLaplane up and hoisting it aboard is 
a nice piecr of seamanship at btst, but in had weather is a 
practicable impocsibility. \Vith the wind much above thirty 
mIle an hour, indeed, only L \', n' real need is likely to induce 
a .. motht:r ship" to 100"... Ilf'r birds from the home ne,,1. 
\Vith the ", a too rough to make it po
sible for a "eaplane to 
li\'e in it, it is )mdim
 po""ibk to carryon imperative 
r(;(onnai,..lI1c P by sending up an ordinary af'roplane ( IIm< of 
which are ah\a
 'arried): though the latter must, of course 
make ib landing on /"rra fìr-ma \\hen its work i" O\'f'r. 
The \\Índ hrtd b"en fru,hening con"iderably all afternoon, 
but \\ith nu more than thirty miles an hour sho\\ing on the 
indicator, there \\ U
 110 rea"on for not letting me han my 
.. balloon ride." 
.\s th
 timc appro Lched for it<; a"cent, the balloon \\as 
allowed to ri'-L far enough from the deck to .permit its car to 
be pushrd underneath the centre 0f it, in order that the 
latter might not be dra,O'gf'd in tllf' geta\\ a\.' I. ould now 
sp\.- that thp monsb r had rather tht: form of the" bag" of an 
airship than the .. "ilkworm-with-stomach-rramps" shapl' of 
th' regulation modern (\b
 'r\'atiun balloon. Ib no t: was 
le
 blunt than that ùf thc' \Usage," and the rope; \\ere 
attached 
o that It would bl pulled \\Íth that no"e burin
 
strai
ht int(\ the \\ind, inst. d ( f tilt d up\\anb lil..e that of 
its army protot
 pc. The thr .. otabiliser
" at its stern 
were lorated, ûnd appf'art'rI t ' JUnctiun, <;imil.lrl\' \\ ith those 
of th ,- u .. 
Th( basket \hl
 mid-\\ai
t df' p, md just big enough to 
hold romf( rt;! bh two men "ittinc- on the stnps of c lIl'vas' 
whiLh "LTved:1 ,,
at
. 5nppll'\11l'otin' our jarkE't;;;, t'hO <;mall 
hfe-pr,. pr" 0f the ordinary t,\ pe \\en Id<'hcJ to the inside 
of th, ba...l d, \\lwn 1 
 .1'Ld ab0ut parachute 1 Wd; told 
that, \\ hil it \11." ru'-t0mar V t(> . arry them, on thi
. îsion 
-ao.; th( \ w. than u -to '1 man \\ ho had not 
pral J \\ith thLm it \\a .....'"t not'to bother mJ elf with 
onp Stirk to the ba..l..et if n\'thing happens" some one 
aid' 'it \\ illiloat fvr a month \'cn it full of \\ater.' Some 
on. d" udm. ni hf'd n(,t to bk up Ill.\ ja '-I't until W' had 
;;;top\> d risin!!, 1 t it ,rom tlll ''\pandin air, I ",upp"se) 
hould in turn blo\\ me up. Th. n \\'I off. Thc last 
thirw I notiCf'rl on the d k \\ tht: "lâp Lat, whi h I had 
01 "cd d fen momLnb pn \ lou::-I
 rubbin 1m lrrhed back 
"c IÌlc.lll
 ,..in
t a 
mb" Ibih -" mal..ing wild 
1 :1.1' t ,c hunt oi lh(' tr...lhr N 
uid,- r"p' . 
.. HI <11\\:n do" th
t," I h Lrd my )mpaniun \ mg 
....phinrl m .. 
om rb-- p 1 L,lp
 h. \\ ill ' .I trh it ..nr1 then 
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-if it happens at a time when there isn't an opportunity to 
wind in and kt him do\\'n easv-I'm afraid there won't be 
a one of his nine livl; left in the little fm rv pan-cake> it will 
makp of him when he hits the water. It's surprising how 
the v.ater will flatten out .I-anything striking it at the end 
of a thousand-feet fall. Onlv week before last -" 
To deflect the conversation to more cheering channels, 
I h an tu . xclaim about the view. And what a '-Ìew it was! 
TllI"
ld .. Xerxes" was lying well down towards one end of the 
mlght
 bay, -,0 thdt without turning the head one rould 
sv.eep the I yes over the single greatest unit ùf far-reaching 
might in tht whoif' "orld-",.lf, thl' Grand FIef'! of the British 
t\.., y .\nd in no other way than in a
ending in d balloon 
or. flying mac-hin p rould on
 attain a ,'antagt' from which thf' 
,,1101 of the fleet ,-auld be 
 "n. L.uoking from the loftie
t 
fightlI1! -top, from the highest hill of the Islands, therf' \, as 
al\\ IY point in the distanL beyond "hich there was 
simply an amorphous slaty blur of "hip;. melting into the 
loom of the enrircling island". But nO\\ thos'" mysterious 
blurs "en r
'stallising intú definitt:. lin(, of clea,'age. and 
soon- - av( where "ome especially fantasti,.-trick uf camou- 
ft,\ e mad", one ship look like two in collisiun, or play d s
m 
other equally scurvy hick on the, ision-I could pick out not 
on" hattleships, hut crui;.ers, destroy' rs, submarine
, ranged 
das" by cla,,
 and rowan row. Even the method in the 
appareñt madne with which the s\\arms of supply ships, 
colliers oilers, tra\\ I 1\ and drifters \\ erL :>cattered about 
was dis. ernible. 


An Average Da) 
Save for the \isibility, which was dIamond-clear in the 
slanting light of the low-hanging winter sun, it was just an 
ordinary, average Grand Fleet day. A squadron of battle- 
ship" \\as at target practicp, and- even better than their own 
gun-control officers--\\e could. tally the foam-jets of the 
"\\ides" and" shorts" and the narrowing .. straddles." A 
squadron of ,isiting b,tttIe-cruisers had just come to anchor 
and were swinging lazily round to the tide. Two of them 
bore names which had echoed to the ends of the world; the 
name
 of Ì\' a of the others-from their distinctive lines and 
great size, I recognised them as Ì\\'in giants I had seen still 
in the slips on the Clyde scarcely a year previously-the 
world has never heard. A lean, swift scout-cruiser, with an 
dbsence of effort almost uncanny, was cleaving its way out 
to\\ard the entrance just as a line of destroyers came scurry- 
ing in after the rolling smoke-pall the following \\Ìnd was 
driving on ahead of them. Out over the open seas to the 
('1st, acro cc the hill-tops ôf the islands, dim bituminous dabs 
on the horizon heralded the return of a battleship squadron, 
thL unceremonious depaL tile of which Ì\'O da\'s pre\iously 
had dep1Ìved me of thf' last two coursps of my luncheon. In 
tIlt .lÍr \\,,
 another .. kite" -floating indolentl} abm'e a 
l>dttJe<;hip at anchor- and a haJf-du7en circling aeropJane
 
.lI1d Iplane
, CountIes:> drifters and laun("he<; shuttled 
in and out through the evenly lined warships. 
\\ e \\ere n?w to\\ing \\ith thp rable forming an angle of 
duout si'\t} degrec; \\Ìth the ;urfaü of the water, and running 
up to uc; straight ovu the port quarter. Thp ship had thinned 
down tü dn 'Istonishingly sk nder sliv! 1', nut unsuggesti\'e of 
a sp"eding arrow who<;e flathered shaft \\as represented by 
till foaming wake. 
.. Shc's threp or four points off th, .....ind," commented my 
comp,l1lion, .. and yet 
 on("f' \\'p'\." steadied down-you see 
it dOl m't makf' much di1terence in the "e:ather we make of 
it. A hf'ad "ind is dl'sirablp in getting up to keep from 
fouling the upper works amid
hip
, but we. hardly need to 
figure it down to the last degree as in launching a seaplane. 
\Vhen \\e're really trying to find something, of course, WP 
ha, e to \\ork in any slant of \\ind that happens to be blo\\ing. 
The \\orst mndition is a "ind from any\\here abaft the beam, 
blowing at a faster rate than the to\\Íng ship is moving 
through the "ater. In that case, the balloon simply drifts 
ahead to the end of its tether, swings around, and gives the 
ship a tow. If the "ind is strong enough-say, forty miles 
an hour, with the ship doing Ì\\enty- -to make her give a 
good steadv pull on the cable, it is not so bad; but when it 
i
 touch-and-go between ship and "ind the poor old 'kite' 
i
 all over the shop, and about as difficult to work in as to 
ride in-which is saying a good deal." 
.. What do you mean by work?" I asked. 
"Looking out for things and reporting thêm to the ship 
over the telephone," was the reply. "Perhaps even trying 
to run them down and destroy them." 
" Can't we play at a bit of work now?" I suggested. "Sup- 
posing we were at sea, and you saw what you thought to be 
the wake of the periscope of a V-boat a few miles away. 
What would you do?" 


My comþdnion laughed. "Well," he said, "if I had the old 
" Xprxes .. down there on the other end of the string, I should 
simply report the bearing and approximate distance of the 
periscope over the telephone, and let her do the rest." 
. And \\ hat would . the rest' consist 01?" I asked. 
"Principally of turning tail and running at top speed for 
the nearest protected waters," was the reply, .. and inci- 
dentally 'broad-casting a v.ireJe"'" giving position of the 
P-boat and the direction it was moving in." 
.. But "uppo..;ing it was a destroyer \w had' on th, string'?" 
I persist I'd : and that you had no othl'r prc
nt interest in 
the world hl'vond the finding of one of th"" little V-shaped 
rippl, The mod IS oþerandi would var
 bit in that "ase, 
\\ouldn't it?' . 
.. RdClic.t1lv,' h, admitted. 'I would hih th, destrvyer 
what I figured wa<, the shortest po,",sible 'uur, to bring her 
into the \'icinity of the L-boat. As long a
 the wake of the 
peri"Lope was ,'isihlé. I would ("orrpet that cours
 from time 
to time by ordering C,) man\, dcgreu to port or to starboard, 
a" thL' C""e mi
ht be. A
 soon as the peri"r0pe disappeared 
-\'vhich it would do, of course, just a" soon a" the eye at the 
bottom of it -,a'\ the' kite '- [ would merely make a guess 
at the submarine's most likely cuurse, and steer the destroyer 
t.- converge with that. Our success or failure would then 
hinge upon whether or not I could get my eye on the sub- 
marine where it lurked or \\as making off under water. In 
that event-provided only there was enough light left to 
work with-'-it woulrl be long odds against that V-boat ever 
seeing \\ilhdmshawn 'again. Just as you guide a horse by 
turning it to left or right at the tug of a rein, so, by giving 
the destroyer a course, now to one side now to the other, 
until it was headed straight over its prey, I would guide the 
craft at the other end of the telephone-wire to a point from 
which a depth-charge could be dropped with telJing effect. 
If the conditions were favourable, I might evpH be able to 
form a rough estimate of the distance of the V-boat beneath' 
the "urface, to help in setting the hydrostat of the charge 
to explode at the proper depth. If the first shot fails to do 
the business, we have only to double back and let off another. 
Nothing but the coming of night or of a storm is likely 
to save that V-boat once we've spotted it. 
"Is it difficult to pick up a submarine under water?" 
I asked. 
"That depends largely upon the light and. the amount of 
sea running," was the reply. "Conditions are by no means 
so favourable as in the :\Ipditerranean, but, at the same 
time, they are much better than in some other parts of the 
North Sea and the Atlantic. The condition of the surface 
of the water also has a lot to do "ith it. You can see a lot 
deeper when the <;ea is glassy smooth than when it is even 

Iightly rippled. Waves tossed up enough to break into 
\\hite-. aI's make it still harder to see far below the surface, 
while enough ,\ ind (as to-day) to thro\\ ..\ film of foam all 
O\'er the water cuts off the view compldely. On a smooth 
day for instanc p , a drifter which lies on the bottom over 
thert -déèper dov. n than a {; -boat is likely to go of its own 
freo will-is fairly clear'" defined from thi" height. To-day 
you couldn't find a sunk battleship there." 
I remarked on the fact that, in spite uf the heavy \\ind, 
our basket was riding more steadily than that of any stationary 
observation balloon I had ever beLll up in at the front. .. It 
. yaws' a bit," I observed, "but I have ne\ er been up in a 
balloon with le:>s of that' jig-a-jig' mO\'('111cnt which makes 
it so hard to fix an object with your gla:""e"." 
.. The latest 'stabilisers' have just about eliminated the 
troublesome 'jig-a-jig,''' replied my companion. 
He turned to me \\ ith a grin. ., You're in luck," he said. 
"Ship's heading up into the wind to let a seaplane go just 
as they're ready to wind us in. Y ou'lJ learn, now, why 
they call one of these balloons a 'kite.' There they go I 
HoÌd fast!" 
There "as a sudden side-winding jerk, and then that 
perfectly good seascape-Grand Fleet, Orkneys, the north 
end of Scotland, and all-was hashed up into something 
full of zigzag lines like a Futuristic masterpiece or the latest 
thing in "scientific camouflaging." :\Iy friends on the deck 
told me, afterwards, that the basket did not" luop-the-Ioop," 
that it did not "jump through," "lie down," and "roll over" 
like a "clown" terrier in a circus; but how could they, 
who were a thousand feet away, know better than I, 
who was on the spot? \\'hen I put that poser to them, 
however, one of them replied that it was because they had 
their eyes open. The only sympathetic witness I found 
as 
one who admitted that, while the' kite' itself behaved W1th 
a good deal of dignity, the basket did perform some evolu- 
tions not unremotely suggestive of a canvas water-buck
t 
swung 011 the end of a rope by a sailor in a hurry for hIS 
morning "souse." 
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By French Strother, Managing Editor, "The World's Work," New York 


Ruroede, who was a clerk in the .vorth German Lloyd Shipping 
Office in New York, was the" genius" of the German Passport 
Fraf.ds in America.. he succeeded V01L Wedell. Both the men, it 
was discovered, u'orked under the instructions of the German 
Embassy in Washi1Lgton to seCltre passports by fraudulent 
methods to enable German officers of the reserve to return to 
Germany. Aucher, a Government special agent or detective, had 
charge of the case. He handed Rltroede t.fiO American passports, 
the latter agreeing to pay him SlOO. Rltyoede sent his young 
son to a bank to cash a cheque, and A ucher waited for the money 
ill a café near by. 


Ä 'CHER then went into the cafp, and signalkd 
to thn.t: other detectivb to follow him. He 
took a "eat in a boot-black's chair near the 
entrance, and proceeded to have his sho<.s blacked. 
In about ten minute<;, RurOtde's 'ion came out, 
and \\as about to pass bv him, when Aucher hailed him. 
Ruroede'
 son then 
took a sealed envelope 
-from his inside pocket, 
:md handed it to 
-\ucher. 
.. \Yhere IS your 
fa the r?' Au c'h e r 
.lsked. 
"Oh, he's got a man 
upstairs with him," 
said young Ruroede, 
"and he couldn't come 
down." 
"Wait a minute,' 
said Aucher, and tore 
open the em'elope, and 
in the presence of 
Ruroede's son, and so 
that the other special 
agents could spe him 
do it, counted out ten 
$ro notes - $roo in 
all. As he v.as count- 
ing them, the detec- 
tive who had followed 
Ruroede's son to the 
bank came in, and 
shouldered the bov 
to 
one side, and 
then stood right by 
him while the money 
was being counted. 
.\ucher went on to 
imprp':>5 on Ruroede's son that business was business, and 
that the best of friends sometimes fell out ov('r monev 
matters; that hi" father might have unintentionallv counted 
out S80 or 590 instead of the full SlOO, and it was safer to 
take 
ome pn :autions than to take a chanc,- of creating 
bad blood between them. He then im'ited Ruroede'c; son 
to have a drink with him, which he did, both of them taking 
the strongest Prussian drink-milk. \Vhen thev were about 
to part on Whitehall Street, Aucher told Ruroede's son to 
tell his father he would be down the next morning with the 
other two passports he had mentioned to him, and again 
impn ;pd on the boy the importance of accuracv in money 
matt('rs Auchrr then returned to headquarters \\Îth the 
other special agents, and made a memo of the distinguishing 
numbers on the notes, and marked them for future 
identification. 
The next morning Aucher telephoned to Ruroede, and 
told him he had been able to get only one of the two pas
ports 
he wanted, giving as the e}"cusl. for his failure to get the 
other the story that it had been promised to him bv a man 
working on a job in Long Island, and that this man had met 
with an accident, and was in the ho pital; that it would 
take a day or two to go out there to get a \\fitten order 
from him to a brother whu would turn the pa
srort 0\- er to 
:\ucher. Ruroede accepted an im-itation to take hw('heun 
with Aucher at Davidson' restaurant .1t the Lornl r u( Bro
d 
and Bridge Streets 
Shortly after noon the} met on the street, and went intú 
the restaurant together. :\ few minuÌP', after thp" wert> 


seated, two of th
 special agents came in and took a table 
about fifteen feet awav. After Aucher had ordered lunch 
fo
 himself and Ruroerle, he took out of his pocket another 
of the series of genuine passports supplied by the State 
Department, to which he had attached one of the photo- 
graphs Ruroede had given him for this purpose. He handed 
the passport to Ruroede, who opened only one end of it, 
just enough to glance at the photograph and seal. 
"That's fine," said Ruroede, and was about to slip it into 
his pocket, when Aucher seized it, and exclaimed: 
.. Fine) I should sav-," and opened the passport wide 
"-0 that one of the other special agents could see the red 

eal on it, .. ] ust look at that de"cription. Eh) Hp is 
the fellow \\-ith the military bearing, and I gave him a descI ip- 
tion I figured a man like him should answer to." 
At this point, the special agent ,uho had spen the seal 
left his sed.t at the table. and walke
 Ì<J the ra"hier'" desk. 
As he p<lssed, Ruroede was holding the pa"sport in his handli 
and Aucher \\ LS point- 
ing out the descrip- 
tion. Ruroede then 
put the pa
5port into 
his pocket, and 3aid 
.Igain, .. That's fine." 
,\ucher then open- 
ed a discussion of 
von \Vedell's I areer 
a 10 disappearance. 
Ruroede was verv 
contemptuous of tIle 
missing man. .. He 
was a plain fool." he 
said. "He paid f700. 
altogether, and got 
very little in return. 
A fellow came to him 
one day and told him 
he could get him 
American pa
"'f'll)rts, 
and von \Yedell "aid: 
. .<\11 right; go ahead.' 
The fellow returI1pd 
later and said he \\ ould 
ha\'e tú have ')me 
expense mono v, and 
he gay him 
 Iv. A 
little while later a 
friend of the first man 
LamL tv von \Vedell, 
wanting expen"" 
money \,"hen \'on 
Wpdell decided to put him off, he became thr(,1.t r ning. and 
von "'edell, ff..Iring he might tell the Gov. rnment authorities 
6 avp him _orne mune\'. A few days later about twenty fel- 
low
 came looking for \'on Wedell. But, quite aside from that 
sort of busim '\ on \V dell's foohshm. -' in forging two names 
on American pa 
ports is the thing that made hIm ge>t away.' 
.. Did I understand) ou to 3' .. askrd ,\ucher, .. that he 
had gonf' to join his wife?" 
"ì\o," r('plied Ruroede, sh(' \\ill bl' in Germany before 
him. Sh(' sailed last Tw' day. He went to Cuba first, and 
there got a 'Iexican pa,,:;:poÌt o( some SiJrt that will take 
him to Spain. He ought to be in B.1rCf'lona to-day and 
from there wor1.. hi wa\' into Germanv:' 
"You say von "'edell spent f700 of his o\\n mOnt' 
Aucher .Lskf'd. 
.. 
o, no," exclaimed Ruroede, .. he got it from thp fund." 
.. Well, who put up this mone\' -\\ho',- back uf it 
 
The Go\'ermncnt." 
.. Th. German GO\ e mment . 
.. YI "said Rurûl.d .. You eè, it is this wa". fhere 
is d. captain h. re \\ho is .tttached to thf' German- Embas" 
at "'ashington. He has a list of German re: 'rnsb in thi
 
Lüuntry, and i!> in touch with the German [nnsulate
 ,111 
through th l'ountn', and In Peru, :\1. . Chile, cte He 
:zets in toUt h \\ ith them 
nd the I on
ul
 c 'nd reservists 
who want to ,to tlw front on to ;"'L\\ York. \\11<'n they 
ht't here, this 1 Iptain tells them: . Well, I nn't do anything 
fur vou, but you go down to J'e Ruroede. Sometimes he 
gin them his personal 
ard." 
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Von Papen becomes Accessory to a crime 
Thou ò3 h this cheque \\I ma' )ut 1. favour ot G. Amsinc
 & Co.., .. Ie German-Amer
can bankers 
New York the c u:lteri,il beal the no ati n "Travelling expenses v W," that is, "von Wedell," 
This cheque 
a' "nt him by Von Papen to nable him to .escape alter he had fo'

d signaturel to 
two fraudulent pas'p:lru and reali ed he wa under sune,llance- von, PapeD,. M,htary 
ttaché to 
the German Em!J;j Il\." thus bec.....m" 1)' Ieee aftt the fact to a cnme against Amencan laws. 
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Two of Ruroede's Visjtors' Credentials 


They were Stnt br Captain \on 
'r this purpose, 


\\Tater 


April 4, 19 I 8 
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Theøe cards, with th adl..c( SL- 
Papen and by Dr, Arthur Mu 


r tten on th backs, w re pre .nt b tv...c German officers in earch of fraudulent pas<>port 
Ge' ",on CODsul Phi 
delphia) wI both frequ nt directed uch officers I'> Ruroe 


"h thi... capt.tin in I r\ r 
" Aucher intL rruptld. 
"Oh, nv; hl i" a("tl\'
," Ruroede replied. " You 
he c"ntinued, "1H' nra\\ ; on this fund for $200 or $30U ur 
$I,OUII, whatever h mdY n<-ed, ,1I1d the cheque, are made 
to read' on acrount of re"en isb.' You ',th v havL to 
have food ,1I1d cluthing, abu, "u there is nothing to show 
that thi" money IS paid out for pa"sports or anvthing like 
that. I meet thi" Laptain one d. week or so, ánd tell him 
what I am doing, and he givb me \\'hate\Tr money I need. 
You 'iee there must bp no connection h..twi en him and me ; 
no-lettr';s, no accounts, nothing in \-.riting. If I were taught, 
and \\ere to sa\' what I ha\'/, told vou. this captain \\uuld 
--w('al that he ñever met me in his life before." 
Who this captain was be"ame perfectly clear through an 
odd orrurrenc p 1\\0 dav'i later. On that day-January 
2nd, 1QI5-Aucher telephoned to Ruroede at hi" ollic' and 
made an appuintment to meet him at a quarter to onè. 
fhis meeting \vill doubtle"" remain for ever memorable in 
Ruroede's experience. 
\t 12.30, a whole flock of "pecial agents left the ùffice 
(Jf thL Bureau of Inve"tigation of th(' Department of Justice 
in thp Park Row Building. There were nine representatin'S 
.)f the Department in thE group. \\'hen they got near 
Ruro>>de'<; office, they were joined by two others, who had 
Iwen "hadowing Ruroede The\ had located him at the 
Ea"tern Hotel, -' Sl veral hlocks ãway. where he was at the 
moment with one of the German officers who plannf'd to 
"ail that day on the ì'\orwt'gd.in Line steamer Bergensfj01'd 
\\ i th one of the false passports. 
Shortlv after one o'clock, one of the special agent<; notified 
the group that Ruroede had reti.lrned to his officL, and then 
thb detective, and one other, went to the Customs House 
dnd stationed themselves at a window opposite Ruroede's 
office to wait for a signal which Aucher was to give when 
he had dt'livered the passport to Ruroede, 
When Aucher met RuropdF in Ruroede's officI Ruroede's 
,on w pn ent; but in a few moment
 the younger man 
took his leave, and his departure wa" noted by one of the 
agents outside. After d. few minutl ; cOJ1\'ersation, Aucher 
handed Ruroede the missing pa"sport and made hi<; signal 
to th two men insid(' the ( ustoms Hons windu\\'. These 
IIlLn reported to the 111a1l1 gruup on th(' stn t, and then upon 
the whole flocl, de
 
pnded on Rurol'rk' nffin and placpd 
both RuroLde J.nd Auch. r under arr!':>t. 
Th('\' '-eized all of Ruroeejr" paper" bt'fore the\ took him 
otway, including the pel ..port \\hich .\uchcr hetd ju"t delivered 
to him. Äuchf'r put up a fì
ht LI(
ainst hi,; brotllf'r office! 
'-0 as to mak Ruruede belie\-e that his arn ;t \\el genuine, 
but wa quid,h subdued and taken a\Va\. A few minute" 
later Ruroede also \\a taken from hi ofuc O\'er tu th 
offiCt , of the Bureau of Invc"tigation, but to another room 
than Aucher Detective, were left behind in Rurol'dc' 
offic and in a little while Ruroede's "on came in. He, too, 
was arrested and taken to still another part of the officI' 
of the Bureau. 



O\\- there entered in Ruroedl' officI" a stranger, \\ho to 
tIns day 
')
s not know that hL ul1\\Ïttingly gave the officels 
of the lmted State... GovelJ1ment the infonnation that 
Captain VOI
 Papen was dirc.ctly re"pon
ible tor the passpurt 
frauds. TIns man entered while one of the detectives wa" 
busily gathering up the papers on Ruroede's desk. He said 
IF' wanted to sel' l\Ir. Ruroede. The detective. asked him 
\\ hat his busine
j \\ as, and he replied that he had a letter 
to give him; dnd. ans\\ering an inquirv, he said this I('tter 
\\a; given him by Captain \.on Papen: to b(' drlivered to- 
Ruroede. 
The detectiv(' calmh' informed the caller that he was, 

Ir. Ruroed("s son, and'that he could give th(' letter to him, 
The stranger refused, so the detective' told him that hi
 
"fdther," Ruroede, would be in in d few minutes. After a 
fe\\ minutes were up, he told tIlL callt:r that he was sure that 
lú
 "fatlwr" would not return, after all, and that he had 
bettrr go with him to where his" f.tther" was. The stranger 
a
ree(
, and they left the office together, thL detective taking 
hIm dIrectly to the office of the Bureau of Investigation. 
On the way, the stranger decided to give him the lettcr 
from Captain .von Papen, and also told him that he had 

ome from Tokio by way of San Francisco; that he ".IS 
very anxious to get back tu Germany; and that he was 
sorry he w
,; not sailing on the boat l
aving that day, Hl 
knew, he .sald, that Ruroede had a great many officer" sailing 
on the ship that day, and asked if he thought the op.erative'", 
"father" could make an arrdngement to start him to (;('1'- 
many, too. He gave as a reason for his urgency the fact 
that he had with him eight trunks, wluch contained \'erV 
important papers in connection with the war that should 
be delivered to Berlin without delav. 
Upon arriving at the office of the Bureau of Investigatiun, 
the detecti\'e excused himsp]f for a momf'nt and went into 
another room, where he concocted a plan' with a fello\\- 
agent to pose as the senior Ruropde TIIP detective then 
brought the stranger in, and introdw'ed his confederate as 
his fd.ther. The stranger gan this aa-ent of the Department 
his card. which was printed in German, and which read, 
translated into English: .. Wulfram von Knorr, Captain of 
Crui er, Na\.d.l Attaché Impericll (;erman Emba y, Tokio." 
But let us leave the guilele"" caller in the hañds of the ' 
guileful agent of Justic, for;-. fl'\\ moments, returninf to 
him a little later. 
* * * 
:\ll:'an\\ hile. four of the agenb h olll the Department, the 
minut.. tl!f>)' received the ..i,;,nal that Ruroede \\as under 
.un ,t- -hastened to the Barge Office dock and bOdrded the 
revenup cutter 111 anlzallall, on \\ llirh they overtook the 
:\or\\egian Line Stl .lmship BeraensJjord at four o'clock, about 
one half-hour after it had set "ail. They were accompanied 
by everal customs inspectors, and ordered the Bergensfjord 
to hea\ e to. All the mctle pas"engers on board were lined 
up Strange as it may ""em, they disrovered four Germans, 
of __ueh unmi<;tal,ahle n.I111<,.. ao.; 
..rhse, :\Ie
 er, \Vcgelll'r. 
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 \ ef, and. in doin
 
- lh.' H.!I1r1 of Fate for the tim, rou... ,on \\"('dell. 
I<ufl)eù, 'I'ufe d that hi
 a--,ertion to \uch'r that \\ edell 
\\a
 then in Barcdnna \\a... iiI and that the truth \\:1<; that 
\\'pcll'll had n t'nth, r. turned fn,m Cub. anrl \\ 
 b. dId 
the Ber('cniflf)rd! fhi, confr ,.;ion 'II tt 0 la1t-' to -Pf\p 
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'11('\ 
t .. tIll 
:irerth 
t hiIil 
at 


:\0\\, \h, nM\' appropri Itch rpturn to the cu!Úerencp 
h('tweel1 tl1P guild", .;trall"(t r frOJ Tohio and the guileful 
agent of the Buredu of I J1\' 
tÜjation, in anuthLr room The 
guilde"s stranger from Tohio revealed what Ruroede would 
not discIo';;l -and re\"ealed it all uncun,;;ciùush'. He talked 
'0 frankh \\ith .. \ oung Ruropde'c father'" that hI' told 
...e\"f'ral rnu
t important thing,;;, For onf', Captain \'on Knorr 
declared that Capt,Ün v. n Papen had :>ent him \rhereupon 
the pretended Ruroede .l'-iked him \\hether th, fact that, he 
\\a" e::o..pected to a
...ist yun l';:norr bach to EUropé \\as hno\\n 
to the (;prman Emba "at \\"a
hington. To this \'011 I';:norr 
replied: .. Of l'OurSf'. I just had a talk \\ ith ( aptain \'on 
Papcn right here in '\ .. York." 
.. RuroerJe" still il1--i-ted on having. bettf'r proof that von 
Knorr cal
e dirprtlv from tIw Ell1b \. to \\ hich von Knoff 
retorted that "\ un Pappn 1M!" had <;'ufficient dealinO'<; \\ith 
\ ou for \ ou to I, n. I\\' that anv one 
 'nt b
 him to you is all 
I ie-ht." 
Findin him elf d,>alim, \\ith )lI1p\\I:at reluctant 
- l\.jour. ,\ on Knorr adopt 'd a Lonciljator
 mood, and :>Iapped 
Ill... broad hand <;e 'ral timf'-- nn 'Rur0ed( .. left bIea<;t. 

 . ill!!: .. Th. t ch t ought to ha v umethin m aning 
" (k 'orati"n frum Berlin. 
\ rtel ,omf' \ rb,1 I"' lrrill!." \ on Knorr \\ ' allo\\cd to 
drill ulf th 'Lnt' "- innu entI\' a, he hnd entered it, amI 
h' ha... \Lt to le.lrn that hi \11'-'\\..1.<" in an officI' of Ameriran 
la\\ and th"t hi dr 1lir "" rL \\ ith thl: UUlt'?1 uf J u<;tilL. 
But he left b
hind .I Iqac' quit. 
. valuabll' 
-' his . are- 
fullv n'm mhered spoht 1 wurd Thi., Ie, a. wa; the paper 
\I hich hl had brl U 
ht from FI mz "on Papen. 
T\\. mo t i'11portant facts f'mpr r i ultimat Iv frum _ tud) 
uf thi 'innor nt bit of pape-r. \\11I'n Ruroed \\<.t:> .lff" ted. 
dl110ng oth'r p,pel . tak"n from hi df''''1,;: b\ th ()tnc. of 
th I;J\\' \\1 numl'ltJu Ù pC\Hltten "h( nldl11inl2 Ii"t 
t.f n;,ml
 of Gerrr"ln officer..: th'ir 11nh nd other fart
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h pe\Hiting on thl' \ on IÙwrr 1ll1'1I1f11 ,mdull1 \\ hwh had 
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I nstructions to German Officers travelling on 
False Passports 


that th,.\ wi I not ar use suspicion. 


Te ling them how to eha on llp
 ar 
In Engl..h the inltruct nna r
ad :-- 
I. 0 II co It n an in n , ever must anyth Ig be let out in regard II the C(J nlUons 
under which the \' yage W3S effected. I . 
%. Duril I the pa ge ne sl :I. keep )f f n other p nge and make no :iI nee 
!1ft bO'1rd. 
] Dep rtm r on b ..rd. dunng the tnD.!l1l u !j far It :at all po blc. be 1 har lonv 
wnh tnc partku\.r cJ- ae en". 
e CI; he pa lort. 
4. ould anv que ) 5 be a..ked. ahswer .ith rr
TVe. T10renvrr it Je:; fir .ng t ma1ce U"'-
 
as far 35 practic de. of the cd ( lIed' y sea ckr it for r ing m 5 .IU510n. lit 
: FinaU. everyt"'lpn w.. dc;pend 011 tbe maint... .ance, in every respect. of ab!nlute retlcencc. 
All mci n (0 I 21 01 - :ar di r the "ar or of Idiel :and It 01:1 . must 
be abSollltety ayoided 
. It sl I 0 m
 
that happcfic n the e 
talkIn,to 11 I1r e Impo....it 
.... Bnc e war I. 
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he would not shouIrler all this bitterne c " alone-had "pt her 
on hi trail. A cdble me sage to London, a wirek from 
th
 :\dmiralty, and then-this entry in the log-book of the 
Ber",ensfjord, for :\Ionday, J anual',. lIth, 1915 : 
.. All male first and Lond c1as" pa nglrs ""ere 
gathered in the fir
t-c1ass dining-saloon, and thpir 
nationality inquired into. 
.. About noon, th" boarding officer of the cruiser 
En
lish) "ent b;-. k and reportpd to his ship. About 
ILl5 p.m, he caJ11t over with orders again to take off 
the ci'\. Gf'fman SW\\.lW;'y' and two 5u"'perted pa<;<;en 
ger
 Th Pd em
, rs WI re a follo\\5:' 
.. 1 Rosato Spn'\ 
Iexican. Destination Ber";t n. 
C;Jhin 71, ond-c1a" 
'Rbato "prio admitted, after elm,,' examination, to 
b. H, .\. \\edpll. Claim d to be L citi7 'n of thp l"nited 


'. . 


2. DI Khl11U Bjornstad, riaim d to bt )., 


,I Ul 
.\
 b( th P.l'J p'"' aprarentl\' \\. r tra\.ellinr: under 
fal pr I tl l apt in did not fl '1 ju tIned to 
prutL t , dll1
t th. dLtontl m uf tho t\\v p 'ng--r;:, 
[ht \\ n Ldin"(h' tahen otf and put on 
buard the au' ili..rv , rui 
l"nhappv \\"l'+11 ' Thi ..uxiliar} crui \,a.l. <;hip that 
nl .J P' rt. \\,.J >lI'
 h ,h Inn. tit in tl C rman 
ForPlr:n (>1.1' could 111 him fr '1I1 thl ucti\itre of the 
high om ,I... ,f th G I Ian AdmiraIt
 -\ L -boat fired a 
torpedo into the I lUi...d nd: 'nt hor to tho bottt.lIn. "ith 
Rt . 1to Spri n , (I'ia H. .-\.' \\ pddl, ' ';JrrJ. 
E....it \\'u!"11 I1d Ruro I 
Enter \\ "flH r H"rn. 
(To bi ,-nlinu 
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Clio and the Children: I 9 I 5 


D REA.:\IS, viSIOns, apparitions, and mythologital 
and allegorical figures ought to be treatC'd 
frankly in art, for art is concerned \\ ith reality,. 
and reality is a thing of the mind. For the 
purposes of art, there is \"ery little difference 
-as regards reality-between an angel and a stockbroker. 
[f anything, the advantagC' in reality is on the side of the 
,lI1gel bec,\use the stockbroker is more dependent on circum- 
stances. A.n angel is an angel all the time, but a stockbroker 
e
ists only so long as there is a stock exchange. In art the 
important thing is not whether a thing is true, but whether 
it is believed. 
:\'lr. Edward Carpenh'r wrotl' a book or an c
say-l am 
not sure which--called Angels' Wings. I have nevC'r been 
ablt: to get hold of it, and consequently 1 do not know 
whether or not [ am plagiarising him. 1 f [ am, so much 
the better, becaust' that will be two opinions instead of one. 
-\nyhow, it has alwa
's seemed to me that the reality of art 
,it any period could be judged hom its treatment of angels' 
wing. I f you look at the \\oÏng of an angel by Fra Angelico, 
or Botticclli, or the BV7antine mm-dic workers, or ;\[C'itrovic, 
the Serbian ;;rulptor, òr at the \\Îng of a Greek or an Eg
'ptian 
"phim" you will 
pe that there is no attempt to make it look 
like the wing of a bird. There i,.. no attempt at plausit>ility, 
,1I1d thf'refore the idea of impo",..ihle dnatomy never enters 
vour head. 
But in the angels of even such great painters as Rembrandt 
,1I1d G. F. Watts-not to speak of the angels of Gustave Doré, 
German Christmas cards. and moùern H..A.s-the wings are 
painted likt' the \\ ings of a bird, with palpable feathers. 
That is to sa\", there is an attempt at plausibilit}. It is the 
same \\ith the treatment of the Nimhus or Glon'. In the 
work
 of the Primitive" it is painted uncompromi
ingly as a 
tJat plate or circle of gold; but. in the \\orks of inferior artists 
-inferior, that is to say, in faith-it is made to look like an 
L.11.lnation 0f the figure, "the aura" of modern psychical 
terminology. The paradoxical result is that y'ou accept the 
Fra .-\ngelico or Botticelli angel as a reality -a creature of 
the mind, an idea made visibk while von winI... at the 
German Christmas-Lard angel as a polité fiction for the 
.>dification of children 
There is nothing more detestable in art than the ,lttempt 
t(O give plausibility to miracles by approximating them to 
natural phenomena. The implication is that if people 
"tick at your miracle you can always \\Tiggle out of it by 

iving a pseudo-scieJltific explanation. A.lmost always the 

xplanation is much less ,onvincing than the miracle; as 
the little girl's explanation, when rebuked for falsehood, that 
God said: "Don't meFltion it, ;\[iss Bro\\n; I have often 
mistaken tho,p big yellow dc
" for lions, my_elf." This was 
much le"s credible than the positive a!'>:o-ertion that she had 
seen a real lion in Kensington Garden, 
These reflections arc promptt d by the picture of "Clio and 
the Children: 1915," by ì\Ir. Ch
rlcs Sims, If I remember 


rightly, !l1r. Sims has hef'n blamed bdolC' now for his h,1I)lt 
of introducing mytholo!::,ical or allegorical fi
UlTS, credtmes of 
the mind, into everyday surroundings That i,;; reallv ont' 
of his grt'at merits as an artist; the reaht\" that he gin,.. to 
creatures of the mind- or of faith, if you like to put it that 
way. Clio, the 
Iuse of Hi"tory, embodies an ide.l that is 
real because it is uni\'ersal1v accepted. She is ,It le.a!--t as 
real as Betty and Sue and Tom; and why shoulrl she not 
be painted with the ,..ame reality? The children, at any 
rate, have no doubt of her realitv. "!'hf'v are a\\erl n(,t b, 
her presence, but at thl leading of her scroll. If the picture 
has a defect, it is not the realit\' of Clio, but the fC.llis11l -.1 
very different thing-of the children and the lamh dlJC .\s 
compared with Clio, thev are merC' phenomena. 
The slight discrepancy, m>t enough to hurt the picture. is 
interesting becau"è it puts us on the track of a difficult\ that 
does not exist in any art except that of painting the ri\ al 
claims of bodily and mental vision. There is not the .,am( 
diffIcult\. in writing because, even in the most realistic' ;;tudy, 
e\ elytlÜng has to be tran<:l<lted into mental tern
" bdorc it 
can be de"
rib('d in words. The painter, unle'-s he for<;\\ L.lrs 
mental vision -\\hen he becom
, infl'rior to th c.11l1lra 
is èonstantlv bothered by two Lategoncs. He is lik( 
 man 
having to do a sum in ÌniÀed \'ulgar and decnnal fr.le tiens, 
and forbidden to convt'rt one into the otht'r. Pel "on.tllv 
-and I havl' the ,.,upport 01 BlakE, at any rate -I am indined 
to belie\'e that he i<: onlv 
elf-forbiddcn; that if he plumped 
for mental vision hi; difficulties would di".lppe.lr. 
Blakt' said "ome interesting things on this point. Defending 
his illustration" to "The Bard, from Grav," h
 \\fotl' 
The connoisseurs and artists who have made objections to !\Ir 
B--'s mode of representing spirits "ith real bodie
 \\ould do 
well to consider that the Venus, the i\linerva. the Jupiter, and 
Apollo, which they admire in Greek statues, are all of them 
representations of spiritual existences of gods immortal, to the 
mortal perishing organ of sight; and yet they are emhodled 
and organised in solid marble The Prophet
 dc
cribe 
what they saw in 'ision as real and existing men, "h01l1 th, v 
i'aw with their- imaginative and immortal organs; the AI" .tlc 
the same: the clearer the organ, the more distinct the obje!'! 
A Spirit and a Vision are not, as the modern philosophy 
uppo
_ 
a cloudy vapour, or a nothing; they are organised and minutely 
articulated beyond all that the mortal and peri
hing nature 
can produce. 
EIsc\\here he speak" of the ne, l'S
lty for definit,'n 111 tip, 
treatment of the idea
 of ordinary peri..;hable thing_ " Y pt 
the oak die,.. as w('Il as the lettuce; but its eternal,imagf' or 
individuality ne\"('r dies, but renews by its "(ON]," 
\VeIl, all artists cannot e"\.pt'ct to have the imolgination of 
William Blake, but they can at least give to their \'i
ions thf' 
reality he demanded, instead of trying to make them pl.lu
ible 
with" .iuras" and things. .\nd if they arE' to be introduced 
into ordinal'\' or perishable surroundinp-" the hest \\ a) to 
obtain consi"knc\' is not to lower the Ù,..ion to tIlt' rriti.'al 
standard of bodil\' ey' "ight, but to rai
e the peri,.:h.,hk 
surroundings to tliè ,.,t.lI1dard of the mind's eye. 
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A CENTURY ago one of the leading economl:>CS of 
the time prophesied that France would become 
"the great pauper warren of Europe" because 
she had turned her people into a race of peasant 
owners. His remark would have struck most of 
his generation as a commonplace, for the a!{rarian revolution 
which created the landless labourer seemed to the economist 
of the age not less happy and providential in its working 
than the industrial revolution that created Lancashire and 
the Black Country. Among the educated minds of the day 
it was only here and there that any misgivings arose about 
the future- of the village society that was reformed so ruth- 
lesslv in the age of the enclosures and the introduction of 
the large farm. To most of the enlightened it was as clear 
as daylight that France was taking a retrograde step in 
establishing, and that England was making a iSreat social 
advance in disestablishing, her ancient peasantry. The 
peasant, i.e., the cultivator with rights over the soil, was as 
much of an anachronism as the hand-loom weaver. 
Of course, the contrast with France was emphaSlsed by the 
war. Two nations were at war in a sense in which nations 
had rarely been at war in the past. For the war with France 
was not - merelv a struggle between Governments on the 
watch for opportunities of trade or political power, or moving 
restlessly for more elbow-room in the world. It was a 
struggle between two social systems. And just as the Europe 
which will emerge from the present conflict will not be the 
Europe we knew in that distant summer of IQI4-for too 
man,. hammer blows have fallen on its body and its mind- 
so the Europe from which Napoleon stepped on to his exile's 
ship was very different from the Europe that had listened to 
the echoes of the tumbling Bastille. And. the changes that 
had come about in each country were the result of the dis- 
tribution of power, for the governing forces guided and 
controlled the changes that we are apt to 
peak of as 
economic and impersonal. 


Two Diverse Societies 
In the Middle Ages, England, as a rural society, differed 
little from the rest of Western Europe. There is a common 
background; a common past. How different their face 
to-day! Over the greater part of France the place of the 
serf cultivators of the 
Iiddle Ages has been taken by peasant 
proprietors, whereas in England the great bulk of the land 
belongs to large landowners who let it out to comparatively 
large tenant farmers who in their turn employ labourers for 
wages. Two diverse societies have developed from a common 
civilisation. Modern historians are coming to realise that 
the terms on which each society in Europe dissolved its old 
mediæval village system are among the most important facts 
of its history, and that the old analysis of these changes was 
far too easy and simple. . 
Why and under what conditions did the peasant survive, 
and why and under what conditions did he disappear? 
Five years ago Professor Ashley gave an important address 
to the International Congress of Historical Studies in which 
he collected the results of modern research on this subject. 
Roughly speaking, we may say that there were everywhere 
reasons of State for keeping a peasantry and reasons of class 
interest for dissolving it. The reasons of State are clear 
enough. There is an old saying: "Pauvres paysans, pauvTe 
royaume, pauvTe Toyaume, pa'uvTe Toi." In the old statutes 
against depopulation stress was laid on the military import- 
ance of the peasant. and one of the charges brought against 
engrossing landlords was that "the defence of this land 
against our enemies outward is enfeebled and impaired." 
Peace, defence, order, and taxation all demanded, in the 
eyes of a provident English statesman of the sixteenth 
century or a Continental ruler like Maria Theresa or Frederick 
William III. of Prussia, that the peasantry should not be 
torn from the soil. On the other hand, the reasons of class 
interest are not less apparent, and in the eighteenth century 
the landlord who wanted to add to his property had the 
sanction of the economist not only in England, but in France, 
for it is important to remember that McCulloch was not 
more hostile to peasant farming than Quesnai or Turgot, 
and that the French Physiocrats were actually the pioneers 
in preaching enclosure. 
Now, the great difference between England and France was 
the difference in the position of the aristocracy. In France 
before the Revolution the noble was a courtier, where in 
England he was a ruler. Consequently the actual Govcrn- 


Peasant: By Jason 


ment of France was not in the hands of the class whose 
instincts of self-interest, reinforced by the teaching of the 
economists, prompted enclosure. The French noble amused 
himself at Versailles while the intendant administered the 
countryside. The seigneur who resided on his estate had 
become, in nine cases out of ten, a mere rent-receiver, When 
the Revolution 
ame the French peasants were, in the main, 
customary tenants of one kind or another. The Revolution 
released them from the dues and services-vexatious and, 
in some cases, humiliating-under which they held their 
land. In this respect, the Revolution put the peasant on 
his feet. Further, a certain amount of the land that was 
confiscated, though not the greater part, of course, came 
into his hands. Meanwhile the Revolution set up a Central 
Government, which had every motive for protecting the 
property of the peasant, who was the natural defender of 
the new order against the danger of the rec;t(\r'ition of the 
ancient regime. 


In Prussia 


It used to be said that Stein and Hardenburg did for the 
veasants in Prussia what the French Revolution did for the 
peasant in France. This view is now discredited. The 
French Revolution enfranchised the peasant, by a stroke of 
the pen abolishing all feudal dues and obligations with the 
enthusiastic approval of the liberal nobles. Stein and 
Hardenburg enfranchised the Prussian peasant on much 
harsher terms, for the peasants had to surrender from a 
third to a half of their holdings to compensate their lords 
for the loss of their labour services. Secondly, enfranchise- 
ment in Prussia was limited to the larger holders; the smallèr 
men, customary tenants and cotters, lost their footing as 
cOp1pletely as did the English labourer. Thus the legisla- 
tion of Stein and Hardenburg reflects the power of a landlord 
class, which was able, not indeed as in England, to do exactly 
what it pleased, but to rontrollegislation in its own interest. 
In Bavaria, where the peasants were turned into proprietors 
in the middle of the last century, there was no powerful 
landlord class, because half the duchy had been in the hands 
of ecclesiastical bodies down to the nineteenth century, 
. The peasants were consequently enfranchised on much 
easier terms. 
In England the serf disappears much earlier than on the 
Continent, but the general conditions on which the mediæval 
village was finally rearranged were prescribed by an all- 
powerful landlord class. Now, the landlord class saw no 
conflict between the reasons of State and the reasons of 
class interest. In their minds public policy and private 
interest pointed the same way. Their power was absolute; 
strengthened, first, by the confiscation of the monasteries; 
secondly, by the Revolution of 1688; and, thirdly, by the 
freedom of English social life from the strict superstitions 
that made the French nobleman shrink from trade. The 
English aristocracy was immen
ely more powerful just 
because it was not a close aristocracy. And the English 
landowner was not a hypocrite when he asserted that the 
larger his estate, the more prosperous the nation. For the 
Revolution of 1688 bad consummated the process by which 
the landlord class had become the Government, and he was 
a very active zealous, and self-confident ruler. 
To thinkers like Burke it was an axiom that the govern- 
ment of the landlord class was the greatest blessing that 
could be bestowed on any people, and if Burke copld have 
guided the French Revolution he would have set up the 
nobles as the successors to the rule of Versailles, and turned 
the peasants into English labourers. If Burke thought this 
an ideal system, the landlords were not to be blamed for 
putting their own services to the nation pretty high, and for 
thinking that the dispossession of the peasantry was not too 
great a price to take in return, Thus the broad difference 
between the course that agranan history has taken here and 
in the rest of \Vestern Europe may be summarised. England 
escaped from the abuses of mediæval society long before the 
Continent, but the classes that established Parliamentary 
and Constitutional Government rewarded themselves by 
using their power to dispossess the peasantry. Mediævalism 
survived on the Continent down to the nineteenth century in 
some of its worst forms of personal oppression, but when it 
disappeared the Revolution (outside Prussia) helped the 
peasant instead of destroying him. If the English nobleman 
had been a gay trifler like the French, he could never 
have acquired the power that enabled him to make the 
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great enclosure", and instead of the country gentleman, 
an official like the intendant \\ould have ruled the country- 
side. 
The struggle between the reasons of State and the reason 
of class interest ceased when the State was merged in a class. 
The effect is seen in comparing the enclosures of the eighteenth 
century with those uf the sixteenth. In the eighteenth 
('entury it was assumed by the governing class that a process 
which turned the mass of the villagers from men with rights 
and property into mere wage-earners was a blessing to 
civilisation. In the sixteenth century Governments still 
kept something of the old fear of the social consequences of 
enclosure. We have Acts of Parliament prohibiting the con- 
versiun of arable to pasture, enacting that houses which have 
decayed must be rebuilt, and forbidding the letting of 
cottages to labourers with less than four acres of land 
attached. \Ve have a Royal Commission for checking 
enclosures in the Midlands. A century later, Charles the 
First actually annulled enclosures, and Cromwell's influence 
in the Eastern Counties has been attributed by Professor 
Firth to his championship of the commoners in the Fens. 
There is nothing of this spirit in the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment in the eighteenth century. There it is taken for 
granted that the old common rights and common customs 
are obsolete, and an encumbrance, The word most often 
applied to them is barbarous, and it was argued that they 
were more suitable to a Tartar State than to a modern and 
civilised society. This was the view, it must be remem- 
bered, not merely of the landowners themselves, but of the 
thinkers and economists of the day. 


Force of Ideas 


If we want to kno\\ how a society will behave in any 
circumstances we must know what is in men's minds. The 
Industrial Revolution would have had quite different conse- 
quences if the age in which its decisive phases occurred had 
been under the influence of a different set of ideas. So with 
the enclosures, and the Agrarian Revolution of which they are 
the most striking featurC'. That revolution destroyed the 
old common life of the village and changed the population 
from men with rights and property of one kind or another 
into landlpss wage-earners. It had fierce critics in Cobbett, 
Sadler, and, after 1801, in Arthur Young. It was bitterly 
hated by the poor, as anybody can see from chance allusions 
in the novels of Fielding and Jane Austen, if his study of the 
period has led him no further. But the dominant vIew was 
that it was better for the nation that the man who worked 
in the fields should be a wage-earner, entirely under the 
power of the farmer, than that he should have any kind of 
independence. Of course, the old common field system 
needed reform, but it would have been possible to reform it 
in such a way as to preserve the elements of independence in 
the village population. Cobbett, Arthur Young, and the 
great Lord Suffield, who took so large a part in the attacks 
on the abuses of the prisons a century ago, presented schemes 
for tills purpose. If the changes necessary for making the 
methods of agriculture more productive and scientific had 
been guided by their ideas England would have retained a 
peasant class. But those changes were carried out by men 
who believed with the economist, cited at the beginning of 
this article, that it was precisely because the men who tilled 
the soil of France had rights as French peasants that France 
was in danger of decay. 
It is sometimes argued that England had to choose between 
poverty culminating in famine and the loss of the peasant; 
tnat it was only by means of removing enclosures that the 
country maintained itself during the long struggle with 
France. But to the generation of the enclosures there was 
no such reluctant and anxious dilemma. The loss of the 
peasant seemed not a loss, but a gain. We caH,see the prevail- 
ing notions of the time in the debates in Parliament and in the 
Reports to the Board of Agriculture which was established 
in 1793, with Sir John Sinclair as President, and Arthur 
Young as Secretary. Take, for example, the extract from 
the Report on Somerset in 1795: "The possession of a cow 
or two, with a hog and a few geese, naturally exalts the 
peasant, in his own conception, above his brethren in the 
same rank of society. It inspires some degree of confidence 
in a property, inadequate to his support. In sauntering 
after his cattle he acquires a habit of indolence. Quarter, 
half, and occasionally whole days are imperceptibly lost. 
Day labour becomes disgusting; the aversion increases by 
indulgence; and at length the sale of a half-fed calf or hog, 
furnishes the means of adding intemperance to idleness." 
The gentleman who reported in Shropshire put the case still 
more plainly. "The use of common land by labourers 
operates upon the mind as a sort of independence." He 


went on to give as some of the advantages that \\ould follo\\ 
the enclosing of the common, "the labourers will work ever
 
day in the year, their children will be put out to labour 
early, and the subordination of the lower ranks of societv 
which in the present time is so much wanted will be thereby 
considerably secured." 
With thesC' ideas in the ascendant it was not likelv that the 
rights either of the individual peasant or of the village as a 
peasant society would be too jealously safeguarded in the 
process of enclosure. In point of fact, they were almost 
wholly disregarded. Where enclosure was carried out by 
Act of Parliament, procedure was by private Bill. Commis- 
sioners were appointed to inquire into local rights and to 
make the enclosure award. Onlv two interests were formally 
and definitely protected in thë Bill: the interest of th'e 
Lord of the Manor and the interest of the tithe owner. The 
individual proprietor and the individual commoner had to 
make out his case as best he could, and the rompensation he 
received took the form very often of a small plot of land, 
which was worthless when unaccompanied by rights of 
pasture on a common. But, of course, in hundreds of cases 
the small commoner could not make out a case at all. He 
was uneducated, and of the rights that were at issue he knew 
little except that as lung as he could remember he had kept 
a cow, driven geese across the waste, pulled his fuel out of 
the brushwood, and cut turf from the common, and that his 
father had done all these things before him. If Parliament, 
the local commissioners, the landowners, and the lawyers 
had all been full of the idea that a population with rights of 
this kind was a better basis for building up a village society 
than a population of men without land and without rights, 
the enclosures'would have been carried out in such a way as 
to preserve this element in village life, while enlarging the 
opportunities for production and the power of the improving 
landowner to introduce the ideas of a Cuke or a Bake\\ ell. 
But, as it happened, their heads were full of just the opposite 
idea: the idea that the nation would be happier, as well as 
richer, if the village labourer had to depend entirely on his 
earnings from day to day. 
This same belief gives the key to a momentous chapter in 
English rural history. Towards the end of the century 
there came two or three years of bad harvests and high 
prices. The labourers, deprived of all their customary 
means of livelihood, werC' in danger of starvation. Some of 
the magistrates of the day proposed to establish a minimum 
wage for agriculture, and a Bill with this object was intro- 
duced by Samuel Whitbread into the House of Commons. 
But the predominant opinion was hostile. Pitt opposed the 
Bill, and the magistrates all over the country adopted as an 
alternative the \'icious system, generally known in history as 
the Speenhamland system. Under this system a man's 
wages were supplemented, according to a fixed scale, out of 
the rates in proportion to the number of his children. The 
system takes its name from a place, now part of Newbury, 
where the Berkshire magistrates met in May 1795, in order 
to fix wages. But when the meeting was held, the proposal 
to fix wages, made by Charles Dundas, the M.P. for Berk- 
shire, was rejected in favour of the fatal alternative. The 
degrading and depressing effects of this policy are notorious, 
and the reason for preferring to supplement wages out of the 
rates rather than compel farmers to pay adequate wages 
was the belief that the more dependent and helpless the 
position of the labourer, the better for society. Men were 
afraid of recognising any right or moral claim on the part 
of the labourer, .md they wanted to keep the atmosphere of 
charity about him. 
The agrarian problem, as Mr. Arthur Acland once pointed 
out, has two aspects. Agriculture is an industry: the 
system of life that depends on it is a civilisation. The great 
English landowners who performed such signal services to 
the nation in introducing improvements, and in making 
agriculture an infinitely more productive industry, did not 
lose sight of this truth. The chief argument for the form 
that the enclosures took was the argument that the world 
needed more food, and that these methods helped to satisfy 
that need, But this was not the only argument. It was 
believed that the concentration of social power produced in 
itself a desirable civilisation, and that the view that there 
was some virtue in a community of men enjoying a certain 
economic independence was a sentimental superstition. 
Now, we are at this moment supremely interested in the 
problem that confronted our great grandfathers. We want 
to increase production, and we also have our ideas of the 
qualities that make a civilisation more or less desirable; and 
these ideas are not theirs. It will be interesting in a later 
article to examine the effect of the ideas of that age on the 
problem as we find it to"day. for the English village has lain 
for a hundred years under the shadow of the eighteenth century. 
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81 Admirals and Generals 
now Enrolled. 
'15 ENROLMENTS IN ONE FIRM 


.. Pelmanism " continues its extraordinary progress amongst 
all classes and sections of the community. 
To the many notable endorsements of the System which 
have been already published there is now added an important 
pronouncement by a well-known M.P.-Sir James Yoxall, 
whose eminence, both as an educationist and as a Parlia- 
mentarian, gives additional weight to his carefully con- 
sidered opinion. 
"The more I think about it," says Sir Jame. Y oxall, 
"the more I feel that Pelmanism is the name of some. 
thing much required by myriads of people to.day." 
He adds: .. I suspected Pelmanism; when it began to 
be heard of I thought it ",as quackery. 
.. NoW' I W'ish I had tal\en it upW'hen I heard of it first." 
This is very pl,tin speaking; but plain speech is the key- 
note of the entire article. Thus one of the greatest national 
authorities upon the subject of education adds his valuable 
and independent testimony to that of the many distinguished 
men and women who have expressed their enthusiasm for 
the new movement. - 
81 Admirals and Generals are now Pelmanists, and over 
20,000 of all ranks of the 
avy and Army. The legal and 
medical professions are also displaying a quickened interest 
in the System-indeed, every professional class and every 
grade of business men and women are enrolling in increasingly 
large numbers. 
Several prominent firms have paid for the enrolment of eight, 
ten, or a dozen members of their staffs, and one well-known 
hmtse has just arranged fOT the ettTolment of 75 of the staff. 
With such façts before him, every reader of LA}lD & \VATER 
should write to the address given below for a copy (gratis 
Itnd post free) of "Mind and Memory," in which the Pelman 
Course is fully described and explained, together with a 
special supplement dealing with "Pelmanism as an Intel- 
lectual and Social Factor," and a full reprint of Truth's 
remarkable Report on the work of the Pelman Institute. 


A DOCTOR'.S REMARKABLE 
ADMISSION. 


Fascination of the .. Little Grey 
Books." 
\\ïthin the past few weeks several 
I.P.s, many members 
of the aristocracy, and two Royal personages, as well as a 
ver) large number of officers in H.::\I. Kavy and Army, 
have added their names to the Pelman registers. 
One of the must interesting letters received lately comes 
frum a lady in the :\Iidlands, Being 55 years of age and 
being very delicate, she had her doubts as to whether she 
should take a Pelman Course. She consulted her son, a 
merlical practitioner. who at first laughed at the idea, but 
promised to make inquiries. The 
utcome was a letter in 
which the Doctor wrote: 
... Pelmanism' has got hold of me, I have W'orked 
through the first le.son and. . , I am enthusiastic." 
His experience tallies exactly \\ith that of Sir James Yoxall, 
11.P., 1\Ir. (,porge K Sims, and a host of other professional 
men (doctors, ::>olicitors, barri
ters, etc.), Voho have admitted 
that their initial ''''eptici'im was quickly changed into 
enthusiasm. - 


. 


.. Truth's" Dictum. 
rmtli put!' tlw whole matter in a nutshell in its famous 
Report on the work of the Pel man Illstitttte: 
"The Pel man Course is . . . valuable to the W'ell. 
educated, and still more valuable to the half-educated 
or the superficially educated, One might go much 
farther and declare that the W'ork of the Pel man Insti. 
tute is of national importance, for there are few 
people indeed W'ho W'ould not find themselves men. 
tally stronger, more efficient. and better equipped for 
the battle of life by a course of Pelman training." 


Easily Followed by Post. 
"Pelmanism' is not an occult science; It is free from 
mysticism; it is d.S sound, as sober, and as practical as the 
most hard-headed," common sense" business man could 
desire. And as to its results, the\' follow with the same 
certainty \\oÍth \\ hich muscular development follows physical 
exercisE"' 
It is nowhere pretended, and the inquirer is nowhere led 
to suppose, that the promised benefits are gained" magically," 
by learning certain formulæ,. or by the cursory reading of 
a printed book. The position is precisely the same, again, 
as with physical culture. Xo sane person e>..pects to develop 
muscle by reading a book; he knll\\s he must practise the 
physical exercises. Similarly, the Pelmanist knl\ws he must 
practise mental e'\':ercise. 


.. The Finest Mental Recreation." 


"Exercises," in ,>ome ears, sound tedious; but every 
Pelmanist will bear out the statement that there is nothing 
tedious or exacting about the Pelman exercises. Indeed, it 
is no exaggeration to say that an overwhelming proportion 
of Pelmanists describe the exercises as " fascinat- 
ing," ':,delightful," "the finest mental recreation I have 
kno\\ n. 
There are thousands of people of all classes who would 
instantly enrol for a Pelman Course at any cost if they only 
realised a tithe of the benefits accruing. Here again a 
Pelmanist may be cited in evidence :-" If peoPle only knew," 
he says, "the door,s of the I nstitllte would be literally besieged 
by eager applicants." 
The Course is founded upon scientific facts, that goes 
without saying. But it presents those facts in a practical, 
everyday fashion, which enables the student to apply, for 
his own aims and purposes, those facts without "fagging" 
at the hundreds of scientific works which he might otherwise 
read without gaining a fraction of the practical in- 
formation and guidance secured from a week's study of 
Pelmanism, 
A system which can evoke voluntary testimony from every 
class of the community is well worth investigation. \-Vho 
can afford to hold aloof from a movement which is steadily 
gaining the support of all the ambitious and progressive 
elements in the Empire? In two consecutive days recently 
two 
I.P.s and a member of the Upper House enrolled. 
Run through the current Pelman Rt'gister, and there'in you 
will find British Consuls, H.
I. Judges, \Var Office, Admiralty, 
and other Government Officials, University Graduates, 
Students, Tutors, Headmasters, Scientists, Clergymen, 
Architects, Doctors, Solicitors, Barristers, Authors, Editors, 
Journalists, Artists, Actors, Åccountants, Business Directors 
and Managers, Bankers, Financiers, Peers, Peeresses, and 
men and women of wealth and leisure, as well as Salesmen, 
Clerks, Typists Tradesmen, Engineers, Artisans, Farmers, 
and others of the rank and file of the nation. If ever the 
well-worn phrase, .. from peer to peasant," had a real 
meaning, it is when applied to Pelmanism. 


Over 250,000 Men and Women. 
The. Pelman Course has already been followed by o\-er 
250,000 men and women. It is directed through the post, 
and is simPle to follOl,J. It takes up very little time It 
involv!; no hard study. It can be practised anywhere, in 
the trenches, in the office, in the train, in spare minutes 
during the day. And yet in quite a short time it .lI.l" the 
effect of developing the mind, just as physical e),.ercise 
develops tht' muscles, of increasing your pcrsonal efficiency, 
and tlm" doubling vour all-round capacity and income- 
earning power. 
The improvement bcgins with the first lesson, and con- 
tinues, increasingly, right up to the finalles on of the course. 
Indi\-idu.ll instrud:on is given through the post, and the 
student ret.eive., the utmost as
istance from the large I xpert 
staff of instructors at the Institute in 'iolving particular 
persunal difficultie
 and prublem
. 
" Pelmani
m" is fully explained and described in .. :\hnd 
and :\Icmory," \\hich, with a copy of Tmth's remarkd.ble 
report on the work of the Pelman Institute, will be sent, 
gratis alld post free, to any reader of Lum & WATER who 
addrb:-è fhL Pdman Institute. 39, \\'cnham House. 
Bloom"bur\' Strcet, london, \\",c.1. 
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Life an4 Letters fj; J C. S
ire 


1\1 urder
 


M R. H. B. 1rvin a -a vcr\' fine 1a,,0 on(' remem- 
bers-has long b,'guill'rl hi,., lei ,un with 
criminal research, an(l his new B(lok Of 
Rcmarkahle Criminals (LI'Jell, 7S 6d.) i_ 
his third or fourth work uf tlr kind. He 
tell" hf'rf' th stori<; of six famous criminab, and of four 
paip.:. who \\'orked in conjunction. One ma,- regret tlrt h 
,'.mfin d him elf entirelv I!pre to per<;ons who ('ommitted J.t 
le.lst one murder (for inuenious thdt is delightful tu read 
,Ibout), and, if one is incular, olll' may hI "orr
 that "') m
l1\' 
{ hi,., criminals are French 0I1f'5, I11m'ing in ;J milieu, and 
...pe,ll
ing a language, which are not familiar to us. But hi" 
Frenchmen an ex ellenth' selected, and his \J1glo,Saxons 
include Peace, who \\'a.., õnlv incidentalh' a murderlr, and 
,who indeed himself realised .it tlw closf' of hie ,Heel' that 
his 'murder
 had been highl.' reprehensible ":\Iy great 
mistake, sir," he sair! to the clergyman who \'isited him in 
the condemnerl cell, "and I can sef' it now as mv end 
approachl'
, has been this-in all my career, I ha\'è used 
ball cartridge I can sl'e now that in using ball cartridge 
I did wrong. I ought- to have used blank cartridge: then 
I would not have taken life." 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Charley Pedce deserves the long chapter he get:>. He hd!-o 
claims to be consideIed the greatest of English criminals. 
It is impossible to like him: he wa" of repulsive appearance 
and a most monstrous egoist. But he had some qualities 
un a heroic scale--courage, alertnes", impudence, imagina- 
tion. The man whose execution the English crowd deplored 
and whose betrayer they nicknamed "Traitress Sue" was 
not the whole Charles Peace of real life, but the slv fox \\ho 
got out through the roof when the police were dõwnstairs; 
whv, in disguise, discu!òsed his own crimes \\ith interest 
and reprehension; who wandered about earning his living 
as a fiddler under the no
es of the authurities; who lived for 
two years in Streatham as a Christian old gentleman, enter- 
taining the neighbours to charming musical evenings and, 
at a later hour of the night, sallying out at the back door 
with pony, cart, lantern, and crib-cracking tools to plunder 
their houses-that, and the daring adn'nturer who, even 
at the last, leapt out of the window of the train, and only 
failed to escape his warders hy breaking his leg. Before 
him, all 1\Ir. Irving's other criminals pale' but one may 
commend the philosophic Robert Butler (who said he had 
modelled himself on Napoleon and Frederick the Great), 
Professor \Vebster, and H. H. Holmes of .\merica, a smug 
fiend whose pertinacity and cunning were only equalled by 
those of the man who ran him down. "'ebster was a Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at Harvard and a colleague of that quite 
unimpeachable professor who wrote The A utoerat of the 
Breakfast Table. He was a family man; a fairly good 
scientist; benevolent-looking, sociable, spectacled, middle- 
dged. Yet-and it is still uncertain whether the crime was 
premeditated or the result of momentary exasperation-he 
slew an old friend who had lent him money and discovered 
him in trickery. And, having slain him, he cut him up 
into small pieces, buried bits of him, burned other bits, and 
worked for days at the job behind closed doors. Had it not 
been for the refusal of a fine set of teeth to be incinerated 
he might never havf' Deen condemnpd, though he would 
r('rtainly have been suspected. As for Holmes, he is a 
remarkable (''\.ample of how one thing leads to another 
His original intention was merely to swindle an insurance 
companv; a thing that many' people would consider as 
.)
ly 
e_ venial than cheating a railway company. This led 
hun mto murder. Having murdered one man, it became 
nec(' "aIY, in order to cover up his tracks, to get rid of the 
dec!:"dsed person's family-six in number. He had disposed 
of three when he was caught, Had he been given away by 
nothing else, he would, to the percipient eyf', have been 
hopelessly betrayed by his protest to the bereaved mother: 
.. Surelv you unnot think that I would murd('r innocent 
children, Lspecially without a motive." His story, like the 
others, is told by :\Ir. Irving with commendable precision. 
Tennyson once told "Ir. In'ing', father that he and Jowett 
had sat up talking well into the small hours of the morning. 
Asked what they \\ ere talking about, the poet said" murders." 
Some people would affect to be shocked at this in Tennyson; 
though the same pC'Ople woulrl rpad 11.-0\\ ning'" The Ring 


and the ROl , \\ith intl'le,t and oldmiration 111erel\' becausf' 
the murder with which, ,ll1d its concomitant cirCllmstancl:-, 
the poem is wholl.' lonrl'rned took pIa ...onlf' hundreds of 
years ago and i
, 4 l'l1Sequently, histor) anrl not mere \'ulgolr 
crime. But une douhts whether then i
 mdn alivp who 
has not at least the inclination to read murder trial..;, however 
much he may b ac;hamed of it. That this int!'IP"t in murders 
is not-as Ìs "ometime,., ha
tily assum!:"d-a del I"ed craving 
for mere blood is plOved by the fact that ordinary straight- 
fOf\\ard murdeh in hot blood get no spar in the ne",..- 
papeis. ""hat provo!...e men's curiosity dre mvsterie
, 
my:;terib of motiVl OJ stl ltagpm; astutp or daring plots 
th(' unaccountdhlf' lap""" of respectable citizen... the opera- 
tiOlb uf the mind in "elf-justification; thf' battle of \\ its 
between criminal anrl police". If a man, in ol fit uf 
udden 
temper, "takpc; J. chopper to "nme one,' and then kills him- 
"elf or delivers himself up to the pulice, no sane person, out 
of mere bloo,J-lust, will read about him. The man \\c r
ad 
about is he \\ ho, po
 ..;ing fine qualitie nf rourage or clf'\'er- 
ness, endeavours to cover up hi" track,.,: thL oddity who, 
apparentl\' normal, s'-'cretlv poison" his {dlows wholesale. 
\\'1' enjoy the ad\'entures anr! the escap(...- \\e ('ven appre- 
ciate good burglarie c better than good murders because we 
are spared the horrors- w(' arc curious to know precisdy 
where it is that th(' criminal's mind differs from ours, and 
we hahitually, though often unconsciously, match our own 
resourcefulness, in face of all the legal engines of civilisation, 
with that of the man who has actually" done the job." For, 
in the last resort, the murderer and the burglar, the daring 
criminal and the desperate fugitive, have done in the flesh 
things that we all do in our minds. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


I do not suggest that there are no differences between 
criminals as a class and ordinary people, though there are 
a good many ordinary people among criminals and a good 
many verv wicked men who will newr see the inside of a 
jail, -and c;'n often b(' found on the inside of a church. Some 
of :\1r. Irving's murderers were criminals owing to environ- 
ment or an accident that might have happened to anyone; 
but some certainly committed their crimes because they 
lacked some restralnt, 9f reason, of morals, of human sym- 
pathy, of pity, which in most of us keeps the murderous 
impulse in check. But we all have the law-breaker in us, 
even though our better, or our more calculating, selves keep 
him permanently in a strait waistcoat. I do not believe 
there is a man' alive (always excepting the Archbishop of 
Canterbury) who has never. sitting innocently in his chair 
or lying peacpfully in his bcd, pictured himself committing 
a crime and then trying to evade the consequences. Charles 
Peace? Jack the Ripper? Why, they were merely the 
projections of lines in our own mental diagrams I In 
animosity we have played with the idea of getting rid of 
our abominable private enemy or that politician whom we 
regard as a blight on the country; and, still more often, 
with our private passions totally disengaged, we 'havè played 
crime as a gam('. \Ve also have fired the bullet through a 
lighted window, tipped the man out of a train or over a 
bridge, poisoned thousands in a quite undetectable way, 
traded on our respectable reputations t? burgle our 
eigh- 
bours, blown up rails, soaked straw wIth paraffin, hIdden 
in the house in Belgrave Square, burrowed long tunnels 
under banks, broken jewellers' windows and boIted. We 
also have passed in" twenty towns under twenty names, 
like H. H. Holmes, played the suburbJ.n philanthropist anti 
music-lover like Peace, shaved and grown beards, had secret 
dug-outs, hidden suits of clothes, obtai.ned our rev.olvers, 
poi50ns, and notepaper from places wInch would gIve no 
clue. Yes, above all, we have avoided those absurd clues. 
We never wear shirts spattered with little rusty spots which 
"prove, on examination under the microscope, to be human 
blood." TVe never carry compromising papèrs, Jcave our 
laundry-marks about, repeat ourselves, overrea
h oursel
es, 
rashly confide in fellow-criminals, turn pale at mconvement 
moments, or lose our nerve when a polin'man accosts us, or 
publicly threaten to "do somebody in.' J.re do what we 
like. Our victims arc an easv prey. Our laIrs are crammed 
with diamonds, gold watches, bullion, petrol, mdrgarine, 
sugar, and matches. JV e go on for ev.er and 
rp .never caught. 
That is where we differ from the ordmary cnmmal. But we 
are close enough to take an interest in him; and anyone 
\\ ho rcads 1\Ir. In.jng's bwk will find it fa..;cinating. 
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SERf/ICE BREECHES 


.}fADE AT SHORT .,\'OTICE. 


A GOOD NA
IE 
A
lONG SPORTS- 
l\lEN FOR NEARLY 
A CENTUR Y is a sure 
I measure of our particu- 
Jar abiJity iQ breeches- 
making, to which 
gratifying testimony is 
now also given by the 
manv recommendations 
froni' officers. 
For inspection, and to 
enable us to meet im- 
mediate requirements, 
we keep on hand a 
number of pairs of 
breeches, or we can cut 
and try a pair on the 
same day, and complete 
the next day if urgently 
wanted. 


Patt,r"s a"d Form for self-measureme"t at r"que>t, 


GRANT A
D COCKBUR N 
LTD, 
2S PICCADILLY, 'V.I. 
MiJitary and Civil Tailors, Legging Makers. 
ESTD. 1821. 


I 


WEBLEY & SCOTT, Ltd. 



 anufaclurers of Revolvers, Automatic 
Pistols, and all kinds of High-Class 
Sporting Guns and Rifles. 


CONTRACTORS TO HIS MAJESTY'S NAVY. ARMY, 
iNDIAN AND COLONiAL FORCl:S. 


To be obtained from all Gun Dealers. and Wholesale only at 
Head Olliee and Showrooms: 


WEAMAN STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


LondoD Depot: 
78 SHAFTESB\ IRY AVENUE. 


FLEXIBLE 
PUTTEES 


KLIS 


.. Tiley arl tile 1II0st (1IIIfortab, þutte, to L ear that 
1 have ever cOlne acro
' durillg L J 32 y,'ar' ervice.' 
--H. B. Val n;IIan (Bt. Colonel). 
Expand like elastic, yet tber 00 rubber in tbe .. 
Their wonderfD) elao;:ti"itv .... ent due to :>p""c.d method of 
\\ea"ing, "hich el . tl.." ) I L n pr e. I. 
Immediate1y it I" removed, to ",pnn bact.. t...... ite:: normal proportions. 
It is imposslbl to þut Kh.... Putte4 n W1:' gly. L rt: is no rjr
t 
or left. and no tWists to make 
They 6t perfectly, whetber bound from knee ".,,,n . 
I up, and 
l1e1.er restrict either tlL In scl I; r b I \ 
Wooi only. Priee 10,6. Khaki or Navy Blue 
, BURBERRYS Haym3rketS
LONDON 


Terms of Subscription to .. LAND {.;J WATER." 
(I 
AI HO'JE-Twelve Mo ;,22 0 '-T . E2 2 0 
EL -EWH -RE ABF - 'l.D- T 2 10 0 
T cbft/I .1I/
s i"du"
 II I _\ 
.. LAND & WATBR," Old Serjeant. fno, S Cbancer Lane, W.C 2 
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The Orif!inal Cording's, Estd. 1839 
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The "Equitor" is 
lr.c
) 
guaranteed 
waterproof. I 


, 
 t 
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>- 
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and will therefore keep a 
man bone dry through 
the heaviest and most 
. \sting dov.nJ >lIr. 
A special feature of the 
" Equitor" '- the attached 
riding apron, which, when 
not in use, fasten back 
com 'nientl) out of sight. 
Snug warmth may be 
secured bv having the 
.. Equitor" fitted with a 
detachable fleece lining. 
and then indeed those 
twin discomforts - wet 
and cold-are effectively 
t at naught 
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In our light-weight No. 31 ma. 
ial, the pric )f the U Equitor lJ 
is 105/-; ....f our No. II. a 
...lron
. mE IJ.1 -'91 Igbt cloth, 
120/,; 'W'itbû
t dpr 0, 15/"le55, 
\\ (. r:an also re ommend an 
'} lUitor tt (without apron) in 
nnl(' 22 cloth. at 70/-- 
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The detachable fleece inner "..oat 
can be had in two qualIt s- 
N/)', 1 (fine wool), 62/6; No.2, 
40 - 
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When orderanK an .. Equitor"' Coat pleaae .tate he.ht and che.t mea.uTe 
and'sen-d remiuance (which win be returr.ed promptly if the coat 
i. Dot approved). or aive home addre.. and bu.ine.. reference.. 
Illustrated List at request. 


J C CORDING c o WATERPROOFERS 
. . & LT'; TO H.M. THE KING 


Oft/., A dd,.
n": 


19 PICCADILLY, W.l,&35ST. JAMES'SST.,S.".l 
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 SPORTING & TARGET 
 

 RIFLES, AIR RIFLES,&c. 
 

ffi IV2 
FREE Booklet "RI
ì...E .sIGHT.s AND THEiR ;:mJ 

 ADJU.sTMENT"-on receipl of postcard. 
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Mil Birmingham Small Ârms 
 
!M}iì Company Limited, 
 

 HIR
UNGHAM, ENGLAND. 
 
!Mffi 
 
Qffil 
aken of Ri/les and Lewis Machine ; IV2 
_f1 Guns for British. Colonial, and ;:mJ 
!Mffi Fo,ei n GO!' 'nments, and of B.S.A 
 

 Cycle> and Moton 
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AIlhou9h the or9anisalion known as the 5.S.A. Companv 
 
8 btlUiant example of modern efficiency in manufadunn9, yet 
it is sleeped in tradition. founded on an ideal-the produelion 
of the finest rifles in the world-lhe principle. 01 the founder5 
have been zealously 9uBrded ..nd nurtured in Ine succeedin9 
gener..tions so thai now the whole corporation is solW'8led 
..nd imbued with the """,im- 
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FIRST. 


1\ is nol too soon for ..II sDQrtsmen ..nd rifle enlhusiasls 10 
send their names and addresses to ensure the earliest 
information as to the Companv.s pO.3t-war productions in 
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Personality in Dress 


.. Lista" Shins and Pyjamaa reflect 
that air of solid worth which gives the 
wearer standing as a well-dressed man. 
For Officers' Khaki Shins and 
ordinary wear" Lista" is unrivalled. 
It can be washed over and over again 
without injury. Once feel a ,. Lista .. 
Shin and you will "ant them always. 
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uok for ..he word .. Lilta II upon the selvedge. Wholesale on:,.: 
Your (avourite pattern can be sclected at an)' Outfitters. LISTER" Co., Ltd., Old Chanee. IL' 


J. W. BENSON 


LTD. 
'AcliveService'WRISTLET WATCH 
:
 Full}' Luminous Figuru and Hands 
/Ii
 . 
-'-'- Warranted T I:nekeepers 
In Silver Cases with Screw Bezel and 
Back, 0103 10., Gold, J:9 
With Hunter or Hall,Hunter Cover, 
Silver, J:4 4.. Gold. J:9 90, 
. t "'
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 ' '. .7Ir adelled. 
, '" J Price. on Application. 
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M
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OLD BOND ST., W.t. 


and 62 & 64 LUDGATE HILL, E.C.4. 


"SOFT AS 
A SLIPPER" 


,- 
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THE "FORTMASON" MARCHING BOOT 
IS very strong, and 
lb.liRhter than any similar boot. Special wear-resisting soles. 
Worn by thousands olOllicersatthe Front, 501-. Sizes IO
 upwards. 55'- 
FORTNUM & MASON, LTD., 
182 Piccadilly, London, W.l. 
DEPOT FOR" DB < fER" TRENCH COATS. 


MILITARY 
D


RS - 


'Whatever the 
":--\ ,. _ \ Reg
rnent that 
'" 
 brought 
t oH , , . . . 
,
 \ Americans should note 
,\ -=-:.
, \ ( .. some of the oHicers 
. j : æ ' 
 J . 
 'ìr ' , , \ \ , ,1 were the abler for their 
-oJ 1. I ,'\ Military Dexter. . . 
freed of any person al 
/ 
 ' '
... w-eather w-orry by Dexter 
!i, 
... Proofing . Guaranteed 
, ;7,"::- 
/_
>4.
 ,--\ to resist w-et alw-ays. . 
\ , ' \" 
 .. As British as the 
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The Outlook 


A T the beginning of the first 
veek of this month 
the enemy's main attack was held by the in- 
creasing resistance of the Allies as portions of 
the French Reserve
 came up. But in two 
great attackc; which follo\\eel during the course 
of that week, and the last and most severe of which was last 
l'hursday, the enemy stilI continued his vast e....penditure in 
men \\ith the Glear object of creating a mpture in the line 
<Ie.; soon as possible. In the course of these efforts the 
Cermans occupied the western or left bank of the Avre, and 
finally reached the point where the brook Luce falls into 
that river, thus occupying new ground in the ;:;hape of a 
crescent about Ì\\elve miles long and rather more than a 
<'(!Uple of miles deep at the deepest point. 
This movement brings the most advancéd <';cllnan posts 
to \\ithin three miles of the main railway between o\miens 
and Paris, which thev ha,'e already had under distant fire 
for a long time, and, at Castel. to about nine milee.; from the 
heart of Amiens. But the co
t of the effort continues to be 
enormous, the German losses to date being at least a third 
of a million men and probably more -ho per ,ent. of their 
whole annual revenue in recmitment. The Allie
 stiH stand 
upon the defensive, and a rough nIle goveming the situation 
is to regard that defensive as about half the strength of the 
offensive which it is for the moment holding, and creating in 
the offensin' losses about double that which itself suffers. 


* * * 
fhe lesc;cr militarv incidents of the week include the con- 
tinued bombardmen't of Paric; by the long-range guns which 
the enemy has established between La Fère and Laon, which 
ha,'e caused a few casualties in the course of the \\eek, but 
nothing seriously disturbing the life of the city. Unfor- 
tunately, among the victims was a niece of Mr. Sargent, the 
painter whose unique position in thi<;country is familiar to all. 
TIns young lady was the WlelO\" of a French officer alread,. 
fallen in this war 
.\part from the main attack upon the Junction between 
the French and British armies, strong pressure was exercised 
hy the Germans just south of Albert, with the result that 
t hey gained a further narrow strip on the high ground beyond 
the Anere River; but considerable efforts made further to 
the 'South again, between this point and the Somme, broke 
do\\n with serious losses. 
The German Press continues almost unanimou<;ly to pro- 
phesv immediate victory a<. the result of the present action, 
.md the attitude of thè Socialist organs is worthy of special 
.tttention. These surpasc, their rivals in their rertitude of 
the imminence of a complete military succe,., and in their 

upport of the policy now leading to it. There has been no 
mort" con
picuou" change of tone in Europe than this new 
attitude of the German Socialists, unles" it be the converse 
change which has taken place in this count!"} since the 
enemy !:ohowed his hand a couple of weeks ago. 
* * * 
Never since the war hegan has British public opinion 
been more averse from a .. negotiated peace ,. than it is at 
present. It is not only the battle now being fought so 


2 



ternly in Picardv that is J.cnnll1table for this healthier 
state of feeling. 'fhe Lichnowskv memorandum has knocked 
the bottom out of the favourite argument of the Pacifist 
that this. country in some mysterious way was responsible, 
at least III part, for the war; also recent events in Russia, 
F.inland, and Rumania have conclusively established the 
kmd of treatment any nation may anticipate which is willing 
to condurle a Gl'nnan peace. 
The (;overnment in Larrying into effect its new Man- 
power Bill \\ill hf' met more than half-way both in the House 
and the Lountry. The proposals are far-reaching, and 
Irel.lIlel is at lac;t to haw conscription; but before it is 
I'n forced , a new Home Rule Bill is to bf' passed. It will 
be interesting to wdtch the welcome no\\ accorded to Home 
Rule bv the \ ariou<.., Irish section" 
* * * 
ApIiI 11th will always be hailed as a festal day in the United 
States It is the date on which America entered the war, 
and the first anni,'ersary was fitlv celebrated in London by a 
luncheon given by the Lord Mavor of London at the Mansion 
Hou"e last Saturday. A distinguished company had been 
invited to li"ten to the speeches of Mr. Balfour and the 
American Ambassadur. Mr. Page made a deep impression 
by following up his remark that "his countrymen were 
aroused and united as they were never united and aroused 
 
before," with thE ob"ervation: "To no previous war did we 
give our unanimous approval. K-either Washington nor 
Lincoln had all the people behind him. Such unanimity as 
Pre.,ident Wilson has is a new fact in our history. It took 
the boundlc
.., and barbarous ambition of Germany to bring 
this about," 
Mr. Page also put into memorable words the task that 
still lies before the Allies: "
o nation that helps to stay this 
plague will ever outlive the glory of its achievement nor the 
thanks of succeeding generations," And on this same day 

Ir. \\ïlson delivered at Baltimore yet another of tho!!e 
speeches that will pass into history. According to the Reuter 
report, it concluded with the follo\\ ing sentences, to which 
it is impo""ible to givf' too \\ idf' publicity 
Germany has' once more said that force and force alone shall 
decide whether justice and peace shall reign in the affairs of men, 
whether right as America conceives it, or dominion as she con- 
ceives it, shall determine the destinies of mankind. There is, 
therefore, but one response possible from us--force, force to the 
utmost, force without stint or limit, the righteous and triumphant 
force which shall make right the law of the world and cast eyerv 
selfish dominion down in the dust. 
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Ir. Balfour did well to differentJ.ltc de,lrly hetween the 
"peeches and the acts of the enemy. It is a favourite German 
trick to endeavour to fog us with words, and it is one for 
which the rulers of Germany have some justification in that 
in this manner the) undoubtedly did deceive us in the past. 
All their careful war preparations were made behind a cloak 
of protest.Üions of desire for pf'ace and for friendly relations 
with their neighbours; their endeavours to estrange the 
\IIies havf' always been undertaken by verbal protests of 
respect f1n;t for this one and then for the other of their 
adversarie<., and, like the drowning man, they still cling to 
the straw that though might fails them and their armies are 
defeated in the field, they will secure victory at the last 
either hy tnnguf' or pen. Therefore, AJlied statesmen cannot 
he too precise and emphatIc in their reff'rences to Teuton 
hypocrisy. 

lr. Balfuur drf'\\ attention to the methods Germany is 
emplo) ing to SeCUff' celf-detern1ination in her own favour. 
"Is it not a \'ery simplf' plan, either by massacre or other- 
wise, to change the character of a population? That sounds 
almost incrediblf' in its bmtality. It ha<; been done. It is 
being, done. And it is proposed to be done at the vel') 
moment at which I am speaking, under the ægis of those 
ci, ilic;ed n.ttions Germ.my .md Austria." These arc plain words. 
.\nd to drive them home, thf' Foreign Secretary told what 
w.is not generally knO\\ n before: that Rumania\; alternative 
tc, accepting (;ermany'5 tf'rms of pean was her destruction 
as a nation, her dominions to he f'quall
 divided between 
H ungar
 and Bulgaria. 
* * * 
fhe PIinw :Minister would be well advised to break himself 
of the habit of uttCling words in order to galvanise his audi- 
ence". He has confesc;ed it was the real reason for his Paris 
speech which gave rise' to regrettable misunderstandings, and 
we conclude it is also the origin for the final sentence of hi<; 
April 6th me
 ,age to the Lord Ma}or of London: .. During 
the ne
t few weeks America will give the Pmssian military 
junta the surprise of their lives." It would be wiser and 
so much more dignified were these .. surprises" only spoken 
about after accomplishment. Experience wams us that the 
anticipated .. surpIisc" is usuaIly a frost. 
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The Continued Battle: 


T HE strategical object of the enemy in this very 
rapid and, to him, intensely expen
ive and 
presumabl) final gamble, is to "eparate the 
French and English armie
. 
What advantage ha<; a general in separating 
two fractions of an enemy numerically equal or even numeri- 
cally superior? He has the ad,'antage that his army remains 
one organism while his enemy becomes two organism!' and the 
effect IS va.,,-tly increased "hen the two halv. s thus separated 
are dissimilar and under distinct commatlds, Two di,-jded 
hah'es are obviously weaker than one whole, for the one 
whole can operate with single and immediate determination, 
pos",e"-sing full initiative after its succes,,-, and able at "ill 
to expend a minimum fore. in defending itself against one 
half of the defeated body, and a maximum effort against 
destroying the other half. The united whole is in this military 
sense much greater than the two separate parts. That is 
wh\' any rupture in any line, since first human beings began 
to deploy and to fight with method in large organised bodies, 
has been immensely to the advantage of the offensive creating 
the rupture. That is why, to take the classical modern 
instance, i\apoleon, in the Campaign of \Vaterloo, struck for 
and all but effected (but failed completely to effect) a rupture 
between the two halves of his opponents, \\"ellington on the 
left and Blucher on the right, who were considerably superior 
in combination to his own forces. 
The enemy's first plan, as we know, was to effect a rupture 
between French and British some"here between Cambrai 
and the Oise, that is in the sectors of St. Quentin and (or) 
Cambrai. Had he succeeded immediately he could han: 
stood upon the defensive towards his left against the French 
,,-jth very small forces. For he would have had t,\O advan- 
tages. First: Doing the thing at once he would hav. some 
days of grace before the French could po
sibly concentrate 
against him; secondh, he would have had, protecting that 
left flank of hIS, the broad and very difficult obstacle of 
the marshy Oìse Valley, He would therefore han had 
very nearly the "hole of his forces free to roll up the British 
line, upon the flank and rear of which he would have 
debouched through the gap_ 
He slipped upon the threshold; because the British 
resistance upon the first day, notably the magnificent organ- 
isation and fighting power of the Third Army, held him up 
with cruel losses from the Cambrai salient all the way to 
the hinge at Arras. Having slipped upon the threshold, 
he none the less did what he wanted to do-but thirh'.six 
hours later than his time-table-in the brlJ.k through -" est 
of St. Quentin upon the sector of Holnon. That thirty-six 
hours made a great difference, for it permitted several d
}
 
later what has been called" the shepherding" of the German 
pu!"h slightly northward of west from the heights just beyond 
Koyon. This important manæuvre we know now to ha,'( 
been the work of General Fayolle when he came up just in 
time, though as yet necessarily in small force, "ith French 
troops to begin th" taking over of the right of the British line. 


Result of Retirement 


This "shepherding" from 
 oyon, coupled \\ ith the main- 
tenance of the British line intact a"- it retired, pivoting 
upon Arras, gave the battle front at last that peculiar fonn 
of a great right-angled triangle with its apex near l\Iontdidier, 
which all have remarked, and "hich created, in spite of 
the enemy and ,'astly to his disadvantage, a big open 
nnprotected flank of over twenty miles beÌ\\een Koyon and 
Montdidier, upon ,,,hich flank in the succeeding days the 
French had time to concentrate. The French mean"hile 
rapidly took owr !"lot only the new open "outhern side of 
the triangle-that betv"een !\o
 on and i\lontdidier-but also 
a portion of the v. estern sine (If the triangle, "here they re- 
placed the lo"ses of the British Fifth Army, from the neighbour- 
hood of 1\I0ntdidier to the stream of the Luc . 12 miles a"ay 
to the north. The enemy's main object "ac, still (after 
more than à week's fighting, and lo""-p in the neighbourhood 
of ]OO,ooo-sav one-third of the va<;t ma
"e he had already 
thrown in) tó effect his breach between the Briti"-h and 
the French armies. He had to make the attempt now u
der 
more difficult conditions than .lÌ first because he had this 
open flank threatening him upon thp south, but the forcing 
of a gap still remained the grand end to which all his action" 
were directed. The cutting of the main railway between 
Amiens and Paris, the occupation of Amiens it,..elf, were 
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still subservient to this main ObVIOUS ånd, as he hopeo 
and hope", decisive object: The separation of the Frenrt 
from the Br
tish forces. 
That is the "hole of the battle. It is on this accoun- 
that he had bLen attacking, under condition" "hich arevirtualh 
thos
 of open warfare, without as yet full support from ht
 
hea, y artillery, with continued immen"e 10 '<;, and alway
 
bet", en Montdidier and the Somml -that is upon th, :>"eto' 
"here the British and the Fr"nch armie" join. 
The "hole first "eek of April ,,.is proof that th enem
 
in spite of the grave risk which will be pre .ented b
' hi" OpeL 
southern flank if he dOLs not rapidly obtain a deqsion, ane 
in 
pite of los
es at three times the rate he has ever riskee 
o\'er so long a period in the past, and in spite of the fan 
that tho"e losses are comiT1g at the end of his nationa 
exhaustion in men, still think:> it \\orth \\ hi Ie so to act ir 
such
 situation because he believes that he can get throug1 
and. separate the British armies from their French Allies 
'We have here one of those rare cases in the presen.t war 
"here the map alone is sufficient to tell the whole tale 


u' 


The Present Enemy Thrust 
I 
If the reader "ill look at :\Iap I, with its contrast bet weer. 
the line at the end of the 9th day of fighting-Easter Eve- 
"ith the line at the end of the 17th day (last Saturda} 
April 6th, the dispatche" sent on \\hich day are the lates: 
available for this article). he will appreciate that the great 
rush after the enemy's momentous succe"<; just \\est of 

t. Quentin was stopped roughly upon the line River Ancre 
Moreuil-River AHe-Brook of Doms-l\Iontdidier. But hE' 
will further note that since what General Foch has called 
"the Dam" "as built up against him his great weight of 
effort has been to break do"n that dam upon one sector 
and this sector precisely that upon 7t'hiclz the French and British 
armies meet. There is clearly apparent upon Sketch I thE' 
shaded "dent" which he has made during the first \\ eek of 
April, and that dent is as clearly the continuation of hi
 
effort to separate the two armies. To make this small 
advance, he threw in-and thought it "ell worth while tf' 
throw in- -at least twenty divisions, first and last, inc1udin
 
fresh material. He fought two actions of the utmost vio, 
lence, the first putting him on the west bank of the Avre 
but still leaving him east of :\Ioreuil; the second, upon 
llmrsdav and the end of the \\eek gi\'ing him the marsh
 
low-lying land between the Avn and the Luçe, Moreuil and 
its wood, and the heights upon which that \\ ood <;tand
 
and, as a furthest point, the ruin" of Castel. 
In other words, before he began this violent second effort 
of his in the first week of April, he \\as six miles from thE' 
Amiens railway at his nearest point and .I2 miles from thE' 
centre of Amiens town. At the end of it he had an advantage 
of three miles more. He was onh nine mile
 from Amiem 
to\"n and onl
 three from the raih\ay track. But it is not 
his approach to the raih\ay (which can be supplemented by 
the main western line from Beauvais as well a" by the single 
line in between). nor even his approdch to Amiens, exceed, 
ingly important as that point is, ,,,hich is the measure of hi
 
object or of hi<; neame
"- to realising that object. The motive 
of this slight ad, anCe is ultimate penetration between the 
British and the French. If he fails to make such a gap 
e\'en by further ad,'ance, he ha
 failed altogether. If he 
makt;-;; it even after a slight further advance he has succeeded. 
The tremendous movement after St. Ouentin was a conS{', 
quence of the break at Holnon; but the test of whether 
Holnon \\ould break "as not the rate of advance imme, 
diately before the break. The \ ast affair in Italy last 
autumn \\as due to the break at Caparetto; hut no previous 
ad\'ancp heralded that bn lk 
We po!"tulatC' then, a" 
ving its whole meaning 1(, the 
present situation, that the enemy is deliberately riskmg a 
bad strategic situation \\ ith alY15pen flank, and is deliberatel
' 
risking immense IO
"-l ' in his last sta, e ')f national e"Xhau
 
tion, because that open flank "ill cea:.e to count, and those 
losses can in his estimation be afforded if, before it is too 
late, he breaks the link bet"een the t\\O Allied annie_ 
\\"e have next to dsk ourseh'e" "hat total of loss--irrepar 
able in so short a time -would decide the issue against him 
should he find himself at that 10', v.ithout having achieved 
his end. 
At what does he e
timate that maximum loss up to which 
he is prepared to go before he mu"-t admit that he has lost? 
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-\ny dnswer must be vague, hut \\e may S,lY perhaps h
)o,ooO 
"1('n. That is, o.;onte double of \Vh.it he had lost in tilt:' fir..;t 
nine or ten da,}'" He is dearh' detennined to do the thing 
at oncp or not at .ill. For reasons which hI:' l.m gauge better 
th.LI1 we can, which are main Iv politic.il ,md concerned with 
his condition at home he is all out to win or lose \\'ith 
hi,., d.mgeroush' e"p(ls
d ..;nuthern flank Iw mllst do the thing 
({uickl
' or not olt aiL If he can do it, whatevf'r immen
f' 
los,.,"" lIP 1M"; hudgeted for will be worth his while That I"; 
the ,.,ituation. 
"'hould he effect tlw rupture. he f'nvi,.,age" thi" --t,Lte r)f 
fi.lir.. 


Obstacle of the Somme Valley 


I :elo\\ Amielb runs an \)bstacle which is among the ,'hid 
in all North- Weo.;tern Continental Europe, and which has 
pl.iyed its part again .md again in the wars of the I,lst two 
thousand year
 This ohstacle is the Lower Valle
' of the 
:->omme. which i
 a mas,., of ponds and b.lckw.lters f,lr morf' 
ronnidable even than the Valley of the Oise. Upon this he 
.'ould count for keeping his flank towards the French while 
JIP rapidly adv,U1ced upon thf' i,.,olated British forces. 
Holding Ahbe\ille. which he might regard as th
 con- 
..equehc l ' of the rupture following immedi'?-tely after hi" 
entry into Amiens, he would have the old Xovon-Oio.;p nmdi- 
tÏons l'Cproduced on a vastly larger scale: The Somme 
Valle}, a far mnre formidable obstacle than the Oise, would 
protect hi..; left flank. He would have cut off all the remain- 
In
 Britio.;h forces not only from their French allies, but from 
,no,.,t of their great ports of supply and innumerable other 
.lU\.ili.lr}' aids. A rhetorician would say that he would have 
tlae Alliance at his mercy A sober critic would say with 
1u..;tl"e that he had .it least achieved his end for the time 
hf'ing, whatever future surprises this incalculably great 
'ampaign of the world might have in store ,ig,tinst him. 
For he would have half the Western forces cut off and backed 
.1gainst the Channel, nearly all his own írpe to crush th.1t 
half, and the bdlancing new force, the A.meric,l11 \rmy, not 
'. et in the field in any decisive strength. 
rhere, then, is the plan, still pursued; missed in its first 
Illd ea
iest fornl, but continued in its later olnd more difficult 
tonn because the pI ize is so great and the crisis so near that 
the enemy thinks it worth the immensely inneased and 
rapidly increasing risk he runs from the shape of his front 
.md from his outrageouslv rapid loss. \Vhat we have to 
woltch IS his real approach -not only in ground, but in ground 
,/-.; measured in loss of men; not only in advolnce, but in 
.Ldvance a'i threatened by his open flank- toward<; a separa- 
I ion between the French olnd the British. 
We do not know, and he does not know, ho\\ far the situa- 
tiun ha" .tlreoldy called up the Allied reserves. The reason 
\\ f' do not know io.; that no one ought to know this, lest it 
,..hould drihble througb to him. But remember, before any 
ra<;h judgment i<; formed one way or the other, that this 
IInknown factor i<; the ke\'. 
fhe threl' grea
 factor; of the battle are the maintenance 
..t the junction hetween the British and the French, the 
-trength and u<;e of the \Ilied reserves, and the rolte of enemy 
\.holustion, 
fhe first Vol' h,)\(' de.tIt with. It is still intact, the conse- 
'1 Ut 'nces of ib rupture we have noted, and to produce that 
rupture is the main object of the enemy. fhe second is 
\ cry properly denied to all students of the situation, and 
must not be touched upon at all. But with regard to thf' 
t hi.-d, which is co-equdl in importance to the other two, we 
irc now heginning to have serious and even df'tailed informa- 
tIon To that I "hall thereforf' now tmn. 


Rate of Enemy Loss 
II \\f' knew exactly the rate of Gennan loss and its e
tent 
ttJ date we would, suhject to the necessary silence upon the 
ll'L' of Allied re
en'f''i, be almost able to give a curve of the 
hattle and of its future chance". There is nothing known 
; pt, of course, sufficient for this; but what is alrpad\' known 

uints to a generdl conclusion of some moment. Th,lt con- 
,Iw;ion is: That the enC'my threw in about 61 di\'ision<; 
during the fir'it nine days, increased them to b-t- on tilt' tenth, 
md to over 80 during the violent blow at the Frenrh right 
.1Ild .the junction of the armies just :.tfter, and to I r. tholn 
....&-perhaps 90 hy thl' fifteenth day, Thursda\' tilt' ..}th of 
-\pril, when he capture(l Moreuil and Castel. Of this vast 
Jorce he has of all alms logt perhaps a third. He can continw' 
hut not double the effort and the consC'quent loss -and 
.LIt this vast expenditure is proof that the enemy is determined 
apon an extremely rapid decision';that is, upon a gamhle agdinst 
time, and our knowledge that he i-; so risking los<; \\ill be 


Ct;mfirmecl by an examination of the figures we are about to 
give. 
The figures are based upon the examination of prisoners 
:md, occasionally, upon captured documents, They are 
separate altogether from vague estimates based upon a view 
of particular parts of the field or the number and observed 
f'ffects of attacks behind the enemy's line from the air. TI1f'Y 
deal only with precise infonnation which can be checked. 
\Ve must remC'mber that in a defensive action the first phase 
of which i<; a rapid, difficult, and very expensive retirement, 
the proportion of enemy pri'ioners taken is small and the 
information correspondingly 
sufficient. 
In tlw fifteen days' fightin
 which had elapsed up to the 
morning of FIiday, April 5th. 2I divisions of the enemy 
had furnished dC'tails available for puhlication in the judgment 
of the British Command. The enemy had by that time 
thrO\...n in rather more than 80 divisions. of which a certain 
proportion had conw in ågainst the French. We may -.ay, 
then, that we have at the time of writing various items 
of infOlmation, items of very different valups, upon enpmy 
losses in about a third of the C'I1emy's divisions engaged against 
the British. 
N ext let us note that the losses ascertained regarded, 
for the most part, not the whole period of fifteen days, hut 
onl,\' the fir:>t eight or ten. 
This proportion of units dealt with, one-third, is sufficient to 
serve as a sample for the whole, but it is not ample. This reserve 
also must be made: That prisoners and documents captured 
usually come from units which have been specially hC'avily 
engaged. They do not always come from 'iuch units, but 
in most cases they are provided by a body of men which 
has got far forward, fought very hard, has then sufferC'el a 
check, has been beaten back, and has therefore probahly 
lost more than the average of t
1C whole lump. I say this is 
generally the case. That there are exceptions and many 
e
ceptions is evident: For instdnce, you may capture 
prisoners from a sin
lC' enemy company that has got into 
difficulties. Thosf' prisoners may give you information with 
regard to sOInC'thing that happened to their whole division 
many days bdore, when it was not suffeling exceptional 
losses. But as a.rule the information on enemy losses comes 
to the elC'fensive, and especi.tllv to the retiling force, from 
enemy units which have suffered somewhat heyond theaverolge. 
It is important to make this provi<;o. 
The 21 divisions on which we ha\'e information are as 
follows: 
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j The 12th Division 
I The Guards ErzatL Division 
(The II9th Di\'ision 
í The 1st Division 
l The 13th Di \'ision 
The 45th Division 
The 5th Di\'ision 
The 8tah Division 
The 20th Di\'ision 
The 208th Division 
The 6th Divi'iion 
The I25th Division 
The Ist Bavarian Division 
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The 4th Division 
The 50th Reserve Divi<;ion 
The 23<)th Division 
TIIP 26th Division 
Thç> 41st Division 
Th.. Jrd Division of the Guards 
The 16th Bavarian Division 
The Ist Guard'i Reserve Division 


They fall into two groups. There arc those concerning 
which we h,lVP information of tlw suffering of the division olS 
a whole, and those on which wp have infOlmation, highly 
detailed indeed, but referring only to certain units of thC' 
division. 
Th(' former of these categories is the largest. It deals 
with ]3 out o
 the 21. The latter deals with only eight. 
In other \\ords, we ha\'e divisional information, though often 
it is only of a general kind, upon rather less than two-thirds 
of our subject covering the average losses of the divisions as 
.1 whok. The more detailed e\'Ïdence which gives you 
accurate figures for small portions, which confirms doubtful 
points, but upon which it is more difficult to build large 
conrlusion:., df'als with more than one-third of the formations 
mentioned. \Ve may thereforC' say with justice that we get 
our only good view of the general losses from two-thirds of 
the material examined, which is hut a fifth or sixth of the whole, 
while certain fr..tgmentary infonnation concerning another 
tenth 'iupports us in our conclusion by detailed examples. 
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The 13 divisions of the first catE'gory (that which deals 
with divisions as a whole) arE' as follows: 
{The 12th Di,'ision 
1 The Guardc; Erzatz Division 
(The II9th Divi"ion 
1 ThE' 1St Di ,'ision 
ThE' 13th Divi"ion 
[ The 45th Di,'ic;ion 
Tlw 5th Division 
ThE' Rt'th Divi"ion 
The 20th Division 
'The 208th Divi"ion 
[ Tll(' bth Division 
ThE' 125th Division 
fhe 1St Bavarian Division 
ThesE' 13 divisions on which we have general iI]formation 
provide that information in three separate groups-the first 
two showing the lightest losses, the next three heavier lossec;, 
the last eight wry heavy losses indeed. 
\\\ have first the t\\O standing at the head-:-the 12th 
Vi, i
ion and the Guards Erzatz. 
These two betray a lo"s of 25 per Cl'nt. in thE' first weE'k's 
fighting. Considering the nature of the fighting, its pro- 
longation and the fact that these units \\E're at work all 
through, that figure is low. 
loreover, in the case of the 
12th Division, it is accounted for largely, such as it is, by the 
very heavy losses of the 62nd R('giment, \\ hich was caught 
in its advance along thE' -\rras-Cambrai road, early in th(' 
battIe, and lost 800 men apparently at onE' blow. 
The three next di.. isions- -the II9th, the 1st, and the 
13th-fonn the ne),.t group, which is that upon which we have 
ebtained-not true di,'isional figures-but the average r('main- 
ing strength of many individual companies after à "eek's 
fighting. \Ve apparently han no divisional documents or 
information from prisoners upon thes(' di, isions from staff 
reports, but have found a fairly unifonn return for company 
!5trength by examination of prisoners; and in these divisions 
the companies examined fell to numbers val}'ing from far 
below to just over one-half their original strength during the 
first week's fighting. 


Heaviest Losses 


The remaining 8 divisions-much the largest group in the 
whole category of I3-not only furnish information upon 
divisional losses as a whole, but show an. e),.traordinarilv 
high proportion of such losses. . 
The -4-5th Division lost 50 per cent. in the first day's fight- 
ing; at what point in the line we are not told, but presumably 
upon the north. 
The 5th Division is that same Brandenburg Division which 
has been re-fonnerl over and over again since it was so cruelly 
butchered in front of Verdun two years ago. Its tradition 
remains, and it is one of the best divisions in the 
German Arn1)'. It was thrown in to try to stop that 
.. shepherding movement" of which I spoke when the 
Cerman flood was d('fleeted westward from Noyon. It was 
therefore specially heavily tried. It lost 50 per cent. at 
Ham and more at th(' crossing of the Somme River 
immediately after. 
The tJ8th Division lost JO per cent. on the fir'it day's fighting 
against the English anrl 40 pl'r cent. of the remaind('r in the 
fighting against the French on the 29th at !\IeÚères. The 
total losses, therefore, in nine days reduced it by nearly 
60 per cent. It would seem that this division was one of 
thoce withdra\\n after the first day's ordeal and put in again 
later, after a short rest. It may have bef'n exceptionallv 
unlucky. 
The 20th Division lost in the wE'ek half its strength, and 

uffered especially heavily in officers. The 208th lost more 
than two-thirds of its strength. 
The 6th (another Brand('nburg Divi..,ion, memorable in th 
attack
 at Yaux in 1916) and the 125th suffered a total 10 
of three-quarters 
Sucli an enormous proportion of los" for such lalge unit:- 
\\ill be questioned by many It is difficult to Sf'e how any 
organisation lould remain after punishment of thi
 ..,ort, 
though, of coursf', smaller units do not come under the samf> 
criticism. But ',c must accept the evidence given u,",: and 
we may be certain that it has been carefully controlled, 
co-ordinated, and checked. 
The 1st Bavarian "eems to have suffered in much the !;,une 
proportion. though the figure" are less precise. 
Of thcse tremendously heav) losses in the \\orst tried of 
the enemy's divisions during the wed,. we have corrobora- 
tion in a sp('cial instance taken from the second category of 
evidence, that of small unit!->, to which I now turn. 


The E'ight divisions which provide details of thi" f1rt 
-tbat is, details about special units only-are 
fhe 4th Division (also an elite which did ,erv ht'.!v' 
work elt Verdun two years ago) 
The 50th RE'selve Divi
ion 
The 239th Di,'ision 
TI1P 26th Division 
The 41st Division 
The 3rd Division of the (;udrds 
The' 16th Bavarian Di,-jc;ion 
The I<:t Guards RE':.en l' Divi
ion. 
These eight divisions provide very different type
 01 
information, but the first mentioned of them, the 4th Division 
helps us, as I have said, to understand how some divisivn, 
have actually lost three-quarters of their total numbers 
For we have in the case of thi!' unit velY precise detail
 
upon the fate of the 1st Battalion of the 140th Regiment 
The four companies of this battalion \\ould, at theil 
full establishment count 250 men each. Even if we allow 
only 250 men to have been actually present in the battle 
in each company, the lo<:ses (which have been ()btained 
with absolute precision from a captured document) are amazin", 
and they all took place in the first day's fighting. At the end 
of that day the 1st company had 35 men left; the second 
company 16; the third 26; and the 4th 17-with an even 
hea vier corresponding loss in officers and nell-commissioned 
officers. In other words, at the end of the first day, S6 far 
as this battalion was concerned, less than one-tenth of it:- 
full establishment remained unwounded, and even if that 
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establislunent was reduced, as most of the German establish 
ments now are, the killed and wounded" ere still seI7en-ei
hths 
of the whole! 
In the 50th Reserve Division '\e get something of the :.amE' 
'1ort, though the details are less precise. It would seem that 
tlw remnants of whole regiments had tu be reorganised 
together, and we have evidence of one company wmpletelv 
annihilated. 
In the 239th Division two regiments lost 30 per l'E'nt 
to 50 per cent. 
Of the 26th Reserve Division and the 41
t Division Wf' 
have such fragmentary evidence as that in the first c lS(' 
d. whole company were annihilated; in the
' cond that onf' 
battalion lost just under half its officers apparenth, in , 
single day. 
The 16th Bavarian gives, in certain unnamed regIments 
a 10:. of 25 per cent. only. Of the 3rd Division of the Guard... 
"e have company detdlls onh sho\\ ing los
c:. of 40 per cent 
Lelstly, we havl the curiously minute evidence from d 
fraction of the 1st Gu.trds H.e ('rve Division. It concerns 

mly a single battalion of tll(' h4th Reserv/' Regiment, but 
It IS ab,,?lutely complete This battalion \Va'i engaged 'in 
the fightmg for Bapaume, astraddle of the great high road 
from Bapaume to Cambrai, and \\ as reducerl in the tremendong 
struggle for Bapaume from a full nominal establishment 
of a thousand) which can hardly have been much less than 
an aetual 800 men) to only 80 unwounded at the end of the 
day! . It 
alled for.a draft, and could only receive ISO men. 
bnngmg It up agam to 230, .It which strength it stood ill 
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Bapaume ruins when the:.e were reached. But a day or 
two later, when next information could be obtained, that 
remnant had again fallen by nearly half: There were 120 
men left. 
Summary of Evidence 
Now if we put all this evidence together what we arrive 
at is this:- 
The best divisions were used earlv and used hard: Guards, 
Brandenburg, etc. The least tried divisions on which we 
'
an get information lost only a quarter of their men-but 
these are but a tenth of tho"e examined. A next and larger 
batch lost one-half or something approaching one-half. The 
largest batch of all, the great majority of the divisions analysed. 
had enormous loc passing from one-half to two-thirds, 
and even, in the Cd
 . of three of them, up to three-quarters. 
While fragmentan' but highly detailed and completp evidence 
iVith regard to units smaller than divisions, from companies 
to battalions, show us that the"e verv high figurE; an: credible 
tor the divisions at; a whole. 
-\llowing, a:. we must, that most of the e\'idencc comes 
:rom the more sorely tried bodies and that the average is 
')rought down sharply by the hodit, that came in la.t
r, 
)r which were not concerned in the worst parts of the fightmg, 
we are certain that in the first nine daye.; or t;n, a third, at least, 
)f the forcrs thmwn in were hit The e\'ldence would warrant 
'IS putting it higher and saying nearly one-half, but one refrai
s 
from so high a figure because it would surely mean a (l1s- 
>rganisation on the enemy's side which his 
ontinued offensive 
ioes not support. If we say of the first mne delVS somewhat 
>ver a third for the units thrown in during tho:.e first nine 
iays--if we think in terms of well under 40 per cent., but 
Tlore than 34 per cent.- I think we are on the right line
 . 
I see it suggested by the field-correspondents (who wnte 
IVith direct and quasi-official infonnation before them) that 
1Vt' may reckon 6T1 more than three thousand, but not more 
'ban fòur thousand losc;ps to the division. The latter figure 
1Vould certainly be exceedingly high, yet it may, when we 
lave full evidence, prove true. In any case, we have now 
::onfirmed by ample figures the first rough guess of a toll 

aken out of the enemy's material for action; it comes to 
;omething certainly not far short of 300,000 men, and 
30ssibly over 350,000, up to a period more than ten days 

efore these lines will be in the hands of the public. 
This is a rate of exhaustion the like of which has not 
ippeared in any other fighting, even of this war. It helps to 

xplain the continued Allied defensiw; it illuminates a 
ohrase whid, has been used upon the French front, and 
which I have heard quoted: .. Patience: They have still 
Tlanv more divisions to pass in front of our maçhine-gun,.... 


Numerical Position 


We must recall at this point that foundation of all military 
'udgment which has been somewhat obscure during the 
last few months, the numeIical positIOn of the enemy. 
We have far le
s data upon which to base it now than we 
oad a year ago. There has been no lacs upon the Eastern 
!ront for very many months. 'Vhat is worse, there has 
:>een no serious information from the Eastern front. The 

nemy has stopped giving us even those belated and wilfully 
!essened figures of losses which for nearly three years afforded 
in excellent check upon other forms of calculation. 
Nevertheless, our knowledge of the situation as it stood a 
fear ago, the known rate of German recruitment, and the 
Imown or nearly known position of his present establishment, 
wupled with some guess at his losses during last summer 
ind autumn in Flanders, are sufficient to convince us, even if 
,he enemy's movements were not there to prove it, that 
e 
IS now staking everything. What he may call up from his 
:\.llies, as we shall show in a moment, is hardly significant 

o the struggle. 
The total German losses at the end of 1915-that is, after 
[7 months of war, and counting as dead all those who h.ad 
lied after ever being upon the ration strength of that service 
'n any form since the beginning of the war-was approxi- 
mately one million. After the further lapse of an equal 
;pace of time, after another 17 months-that is, at the end 
.)f the 34th month of the war, by May, 1917-in spite of the 
very heavy losses suffered under the recent 
nglish a
d 
French offensivps of Arras and Champagne, his losses 111 
dead were not doubled. In other words, the total late of 
loss had slightly slackened, the reason being that he had had 
prolonged repose upon the Eastern front during the break-up 
of Russia. He had not quite two million dead at this moment. 
He had more than a million and three-quarters.. He had 
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perhaps more than 1,800,000, but \w mdY doubt whether he 
had 1,900,000. In the Ift,;t 12 months the rate again 
,;lackened. The last Russian effort was short. and broke 
down and his main 10 were due to the heavy fighting in 
Flanders under the pre
:;ure of the British and hi,; own 
pre ,ure exercisf'd earlier for many weeks on the Chemin 
dL; Dame" in front of Laon. On the other hand, the effect 
of time and of thp blo,kade was being felt; losses from 
"icknes:> were going up and old l'd,;eS were dropping off, 
many of them after disrhargp to civilian life l\Ieanwhile, 
he had .l regular annual n..ruitment of just on half a million, 
and had called up every <lvailable lad, including, at the 
end of la<.;t Vt II', ria'" lq20. He stood before the present 
offensive \\Íth a ration strength of 
ome five million and a 
strength organispd in di\ i<;ions of some three millions. 

Larly the \\ hole of \\ hat LOuld he used for active effort 
wac on the "'pc;tern front. Of his total forces available, he 
has alreadv put in, roughly, one,half into the single 
battle area of. the triangle Arrac;-l\Iontdidier and Nay-on, 
Reckoned in fighting value, h,o hae.; put in far more than 
one-half, 
If he had no more material to put in, if the remaining 
half were pinned down to other sections of the line and 
immO\..lble, his losc.e c would have already been sufficient 
to cripple his effort. But t1wv are not so pinned down. 
He can send back to quiet 
ectnrs of the line divisions hammered 
out of this battle and throw in as fresh material the divisions 
which these replace. Roughly speaking, he can still risk 
material and locses double those already incurred-but 
that will be the end or very near the end of continued 
offensive power so far as the German resources alone are 
concerned 
I do not know whether any readers of LAND & WATER 
want to waste time over the favourite thesis of certain 
writers that the German armies suffer less than the Allies (in 
spite of their tactÍcal formations), or upon the alternative 
thesis (which seems' equally popular) that the German 
General Staff can work a miracle and create men out of 
nothing indefinitely. I hope I may. take it that we need not 
waste space here upon the discussiön of these alternative 
theses. . 
The unknown factor that does apparently remain is the 
factor of enemy supply for the West of men other than Gennan. 
I have read that there are certain Bulgarian units now west 
of the Rhine. No proof is given and the point is not really 
very material for the numbers must be insignificant in any 
case. 
The Austrian situation is worth a more serious consider- 
ation. The highest number given for the existing Austrian 
divisions is 76. The Italians report 60 Austrian divisions 
opposed to their line. If that report is correct it means 
that at least II divisions have been brought from the east 
to reinforce the reduced front between the Swiss frontier 
and the mouth of the Piave. That would seem a very high 
number and some doubt has naturally been expressed in 
France and England as to the accuracy of the very high 
figure 60 which the Italians give us. But we must remember 
that we ignore the internal condition of the Austrian army. 
We do not know the present strength of those divisions well. 
There is here a phenomenon something like that which was 
discovered-in a much higher degree-relative to the Turkish 
forces some months ago. The divisions supposed to exist 
and noted were numerous enough to make us believe that a 
Turkish effort was probable in Mesopotamia. No such effort 
developed. Upon the contrary, t
e Turkish front weakened 
more and more, and the explanatIon could only be that the 
nominal strength of the Turks was vastly in excess of their 
real strength, and that disorganisation, as well as other 
forms <Jf loss, accounted for the balance. 
At any rate, if we accept the Italian. figu
e
, . there would 
be a balance of not more than 16 Austnan dlVlslOns; but of 
these some must be at work in Russia and one or two in the 
Balk
ns, and the number that could be spared for adding 
to the German forces in France cannot be very large. 
All this is leaving out the natural political argument that 
the Government of Austria-Hungary would be reluctant to 
send more men than it could help to the Western front, and 
the military argument that the obvious way. to use the 
remaining strength of Austria would be f
r actIon upon the 
Italian front next month or at the latest 111 June, when the 
weather permits the renewal of an offen
iye upon that p
rilous 
mountain flank left open by the decIsIOn of the Alhes to 
cover Venice, and not to retire upon the natural line of tHe 
Adige. We know that, as a fact, the. Austrians have con- 
centrated heavily in the Tyrol, and It seems to stand to 
reason that the 'Italian situation will be kept in hand as a 
sort of balancE: to work with in ca"e the great offensive in 
France should fail. H. BEU-OC. 
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A N e\v Gern1an Port: By Arthur Pollen 


W HE
 Kerensky fell and the fortunes of Russia 
were confided to a Government of fanatics and 
traitors, it became obvious that the military 
situation on the \Yestern front would suffer a 
change \ ery damaging to us, as soon as the 
enemy troops hitherto contained by our late ally in the 
East, could be transferred to the sole remaining field of war. 
"nat in the late autumn it was obvious must happen, has 
in the last three \\peks actually happened. To what extent, 
if at all, is the naval position adversely changed bv the 
elimination of Russia from the \\ ar ? 
Some week ago it was pointed out here that the mo"t 
üb\ious of the na\al advantage" that Gennany <'ould gain 
by her advance Qn Petrograd \\ ould be the po
 sion vf so 
much of the Russian Baltic Fleet as was either in fighting 
condition or could be completed or refitted. If the battle- 
ships and battle-LTuisers of the old prugramme had been 
ready by their due datL3, \\ere in fightin,cr trim, and were so 
surrendered, the enemy's reinforcements might be so for" 
midable as to make it necessary for the Grand Fleet to be 
enlarged b\' all of the American fourteen dreadnoughts. 
iIlothing appeared in our Pre"" on thi" subject since that 
article was written until last week, when Reuter's corre- 
spondents at Stockholm and Petrograd informed us that 
the Gpnnans had landed 40,000 men, 3,000 guns, 2,000 
machine-guns and armoured cars at Hango, and had already 
advanced to Ekenae
, twenty miles along the railway which, 
seventy miles further on, forms a junction \\ith the line 
that leads dO\\ n to Helsingfors. We learned also that at 
Helsingfors are moored two Russian battleships, a division 
of destroyers, five submarines, and numerous transports, and 
that these are ice-boÚTId and cannot move, because the only 
ice-breaker had left Helsingfors and surrendered to the 
Gennans at Reval, just before the landing at Hango took 
place. At Hango itself there were four submarines and 
several other Russian \\arships, and the commanders of these 
vessels, being unable to resist the landing, blew them up 
rather than that they should fall into the hands of the 
enemy. 
The onh satisfactory feature of this ne\\s is that some 
Russian \\ arships are still under the command of men loyal 
enough to their country, to prefer seeing their ships destroyed 
to 
eeing them tamely handed over to the enemy, not only 
of Russia, but of mankind. Whether the battleships at 
Helsingfors are in such loyal hands we do not know. It 
would clearly be possible, by eÀploding small chartes in the 
engine-rooms, the gun-mountings, in the guns themselves 
and in the ships' bottoms, to put the vessels beyond the 
possibility of repair, and to do so without risk of any kind to 
the surrounding population, supposing the ships to be moored 
where their complete destruction, by blowing up the maga- 
zines, would be a public danger. If they are not in such 
hands, the first accession of naval strength to the enemy will 
become an accomplished fact, and Allied plans will have to 
be altered to meet them: 
But, as has been foréseen from the first moment when the 
Gennan expedition into Finland was announced, the enemy 
has a second naval objective in view which, if it succeeds, 
may prove far more embarrassing to us than any increase of 
his battleship, cruiser, or destroyer strength. On Wednesday 
last week The Times correspondent at Petrograd announced 
that Gennany's Finnish allies were already advancing on 
Kern, a port on the North Sea. the most important town on 
the Munnan Railway that connects Kola with Petrograd. 
This correspondent also hints that some Allied effort is being 
made to prevent this railway falling into traitorous hands. 
If the possession of Kern were followed up by the effective 
occupation of Finland, not only would Petrograd be hemmed 
in from the North, but Gennan access to an ice-free Arctic 
port would seemingly be secured, except for such opposition 
as a navy working with or without military assistance could. 
oppose. The poc:c:ec:sion of this port would be of incalculable 
value to the enemy for various reasons. 
The late<;t maps "'"'em to give the name of Romanov na 
l\Iurmanve to this latest Russian effort to get access to the 
sea, and it is situated half-way up an inlet knO\\ n as Kola 
Bay, which is, in fact, the estu..trv of the River Tulom. It is 
situated about seventv-five miles from the Finnish and 
Xorwegian boundary in the Varanger Fjord. Though nearly 
ten degrees north of Archangel, it is not ice-bound in winter. 
I t is not the lowness of temperature that mah Archangel 
useles- in the winter months, but the fa. t that the southerly 
currents from the Arctic OCLan, d)mbin,-.l \\ith the pre- 


" 
vailing winds. carry the ice floes southward into Dwina Bay, 
and there pack them in such masses that it is neither possible 
to prevent the channel being altogether blocked, nor to 
blast nor break a channel when the block has taken place 
Kola Bay is free from both these phenomena, and though 
the surface may freeze, it seldom, if ever, attains the thickness 
that' annot easilv be dealt \\Ïth. 
The ad\ antaèc: that a properly equipped port at this 
point would give to Ru"sia had long been realised, and ever 
since the bp<Tinninf' of hostilitiec:, great and sustained efforts 
have been made, not only to complete the port itself in every 
resptd for the reception and unloading of ships, but to 
complete the :\Iurman Railway to connect the purt with 
Petrograd. There is reason to believe that both port and 
railwav are now Tlady for use 


Kola Bay 
If the German" could seize the sea-board railhead, and 
establish raih\ay communications either \\Ïth Helsingfors or 
PetTL
rad-which they can occupy \\hen they will-they 
could establish there a new submarine ba
e free from the 
very patent disadvantages of those from which her under- 
water craft havp now to operate: If wp suppose. as seems 
likely, that the English Channel will before long be made 
impd "able for the submarine, and further SUppOSf' that the 
enem\ ... main field of operations must ah\ a) _ be the western 
end of the Atlantic lanes, Kola Bay will only be some six 
hundred miles further from the submarine destination: a 
very inconsiderable handicap when it is remembered that, 
in exchange for six hundred miles of \\ell-patrolled, and 
therefore highly dangerous passage, the V-boats will have 
but double this distance to go--and a journey in which 
almost complete immunity from attack may be expected. 
All these considerations have long been before the Allied 
Governments, and it cannot be doubted that some and, let us 
hope, adequate measures have been taken to prevent, not only 
the ì\Iurn1an Railway \\ith its port, but, if possible, Archangel, 
too, from falling into enemy hands. Should certain measures, 
however. not prove adequate, new duties will be thrown on 
our naval forces, and it is perhaps worth considering what 
thev must involve. It will make what has to be considered 
mo
e intelligible to rehearse once more the essential character- 
istics that distinguish submarine from other attacks on trade. 

Iost people, when they think about the submarine, imagine 
its unique merit to be its power of unseen attack. This, 
however, is not really the case. For nine out of ten sub- 
marine attacks have to be made with the submarine either 
altogether or at least partially visible. The unique charac- 
ter of the submarine is its power of invisible passage. It 
can, that is to say, set before itself a de"tination, and by 
coming to the surface only during darkness, travel in almost 
continuous invisibility until it has reached the desired 
point. 
The development of under-water hearing makes it possible 
in some conditions to discover that a submarine is in the 
neighbourhood. But under-water hearing cuts both ways, 
and for the moment it is doubtful if, in the open sea at least, 
the submarine has not gained most by its development. 
For, being able to lie motionless-and therefore soundless- 
on the bottom, it can, by periodically stopping to listen, 
decide whether at any moment it is safe to come to the 
surface or not. For practical purposes, therefore, the sub- 
marine, if it can avoid mines, can navigate the seas with 
comparative freedom from risk. Hence, though I have no 
definite information to guide me, I will hazard the guess that 
95 per cent. of the submarines that are d
stroyed are caught 
either when they are on or near the surface for purposes of 
attack, or just after diving from the surface. when the area 
within which depth charges will reach them can l:1e judged 
with sufficient accuracy to make the counter-attack almost 
sure. It follow, then, that only such submarines are 
destroved as are either surprised when their commanders 
think they are in safety, or intercepted when their com- 
manders thin!.. they are taking a legitimate risk in coming up. 
Thus the anti-submarine offensive depends for its efficacy 
almost entirelv upon the grel.-d of the submarine for its prey, 
just as the--very uncertain-succe<;s of an angler depends. 
as Sir William Simpson '-ay un the appetite" of a scalv but 
fastidious anima1." 
\Vhen men fish for a living, they do not rely on anything 
.,0 uncertain as the combination of skill and judgment of the 
(Continued on page 12.) 
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By L 


"On Good Fridav, at the very hour 01 the death of our Lord Jesus Christ, when the laithful gath<red in the churches to 
churches and the vaulted roof collapsed, crushing m my of our lailhful attending Divine Service. There are at least 7' 
at !luch an hour arousel reprobation in ('vcr\' heart. In an hour of profound grief. it is our duty to echo thi.;; rcprobal 
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at muter}, the Germa. , re"'.rned their !'ombardment 'If Pari. after .e,eral lav.' Interruption. A .hell fell on one of our 
lured, who for :,",e m !It part 'ire \\omen and children. Such a crime ....omnliut..d in such circum5taDc
8 on such a d.il\ and 
the jUltict" of Cod, .. nile impioring His conlp3uion tor the \. time;..' - Prnte
t h\ Caròin:ill Arnette, Archhi
h(lr of P"Ui1. 
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(Cont
nued ft'om page 9) 
angler with the appetite or voracity in the fish. They deal 
with the quarry not as a cruture that c an be tempted to the 
surface, but as a rf:;;;olute denizen of the depths, ann proc' ed 
to intercept him between his "tartin
point and his destina- 
tion by means from which, being invi'iiblc' .1I1d submerged, 
he cannot rape. The profc""ional fisllPrmen, in other 
words, recognis
 that the umler-water quarry, if it is to be 
attacked wholcsak, must be attacked bv under-water means. 
The application of this Loun pI to the ( a--e of the submarine 
has, from the first, been obvious enough. Tht arming of 
merchantmen and their rom"oy bv gun- and depth-charc:-e- 
, arrying d('stroyer
, the regular patrolling uf infested ar as 
to sl-arch for submarines while recharging their battent." 
on the surfact at night, the emplo
ment of aeroplane to 
disrover them near the surfare -all thbe thing::, mav be 
likened to the angling side of th(' fish, nnan's 'raft. It is 
no doubt the more attractive form vf fi'ihing. It appeals 
more to the arti<:t and to thl "'portsman. But it is too 
accidental to be the method that 
ds :.ati...,fadorv rL:.ults in 
fish brought to market. For this, \\ider and, If you like 
brutal 
a" are better. For ob\'ious re lsons, ,ou cannot 
trawl for submarines, nor docs it ",eem likely that stationarv 
obstacle
, whether nets or othen\ise, would be effective-If 
merely dbigned to impoc a pas,..ivc barrier bet\\, en the 
submarine and his destination. Through any such obstacles 
as th,,,e some means could certainl} be found of u"in
 a 
torpedo to clear a passage. But it is not at all certain that 
the submarine could ever find a \\ay of evading rcmtinuous 
mine-fields, spread from shore to shor(' over the Channel 
and North Sea, and repeated at different depths, <:f) that at 
no level or even on the surfaco:: could a safe passage be found. 
It looks, then, as if the only wholesale method of dealing 
ith 
the --ubmarine is to..make its
pdssage throu
h any trart of 


sea that it is bound to pass, if a destination is to be reached, 
wholly impossible 
The advantage of a Kola Bav port to the Germans would 
be the possession of a port freL from \\ hat might be called 
the geographical shortcomings of her present naval bases. 
It is, of cours_, not a base that would bl"' of value for anything 
except for submarine work, for it is inconceivable that any 
useful number of surfare ships-even of the fastest de- 
strovers -could pass through our guard and reach so distant 
a point in safety. And from this it follows that it is in 
thC01Y a port, the use of which by submarines could be denied 
to the enemy by close investment. As has ",0 often been 
pointed out, the pre ent German bases rannot be blocked by 
a mine-barrage because mine-fields must be protected by 
surface ships, berause the integrity of the Gennan Fleet 
would make the defenc' of a mine-field near to the German 
harbours po,.;sible only by employing our o
n battleship" 
there, and belause to employ our battleships in narrow, 
shallow, and uncharted waters, would e::l.pose us to such 
disadvantag_s as to make the risk almost impossible, But 
if no powerful surfacr ships could be brought into Kola Bay, 
then a close investment of this inlet by a mine-field, watched 
by surface ves"els more powerful than anything the enemy 
could have there, should, as I have said, be possible, But 
I USe the phrase "in theory" hecause the actual operation 
would present extraordinary difficulties. For we should be, 
prest1mahly. without a base on the l\Iurman coast ourselvc<;, 
1.nd to maintain an inshore watch in the Arctic region
, 
1,200 mile-- or more from the nearest port in which it would 
be po
sible to refit ships and refresh crews, would be an 
undertal,ing entirely without precedent in warfare. Em- 
phatically, therefore, the problems that must arise from the 
German possession of a port in Kola Bay are far better dealt 
Wl['l by prevention than by cure ARTHUR POLLEN. 


Mr. Wilson's Great Stroke. 


I DOL'BT if the majority of English people really 
appreciate the full significance of what President 
Wilson, seemingly at the suggestion of General 
Pershing, has decided to do, not only with the 
American troops in France, but with all the troops 
that can be got to France in the immediate future. 
The decision in itself is that the American battalions are 
to be brigaded as occasion requires with the French and 
British battalions, and to be sent into the firing line-of 
course, under their own colonels, majors, and company 
officers, but-as units controlled by French or British 
Brigadier-Generals of Division and so upwards. To many 
people, the President seems, in this, first to have done no 
more than meet R very clear necessity of the situation, and, 
'iecondly, only to be following a course for which he himself 
and the British Admiralty have already supplied precedents. 
As to the first point, I see it stated that there are in France 
a large number of American troops available for the purposes 
designated, a number which must very much exceed the 
total of the Allied losses in the battle which still continues. 
Of the timely valúe of this reinforcement there can be no 
two opinions. -As to the second, a precedent for the principle 
involved has existed for several months in the case of the 
American destroyers operating in the Atlantic under the 
ultimate command of one of the most experienced and most 
brilliant of our senior admirals. They are, of course, only 
part of the forces at the disposal of this officer, and to make 
the analogy complete, Admiral Sims commanded the entire 
combined forces himself for a period. 
This reciprocal action by the Governments of the United 
:;tates and Great Britain is, I believe, entirely without' 
parallel in history. It has often happened that AfIied forces 
have worked together under a Generalissimo, but in each 
case every unit, and every individual in it, looked to the 
national commander-in-chief for orders. "Vhat was unique 
in this Anglo-American naval arrangement was that the 
captains and officers of English and American ships came 
under the direct orders of an officer not of their own 
natiohalit) Those who have been privileged to see at first 
hand how this arrangement has worked in practice have 
been deeply imprec:sed by the skill and tact, no less than by 
the fine warlike and patriotic spirit which has alone made 
its complete success pos'iible And it is not a far-fetched idea 
to suppose that the real authors of President "Tilson's epoch- 
making decision are H.ear-Admiral Sir Lewis Bayley, Vice- 
Admiral Sims, and the officers and men or both nationalities 
who have served under them 


By Arthur Pollen 


But, precedent or no precedent, the case of the Anny is in 
reality an infinitely more striking affair. For seamen are as 
a race apart. The long training and the sustained self- 
devotion necessary to gain mastery of a science and a craft 
incomprehensible to the lay segregate the sailor so com- 
pletely from the landsman that when a common cause bids 
them unite their forces, it is almost easier for English naval 
officers to feel the bond of brotherhood \"ith American 
colleagues than with brother Englishmen not of thcir own 
high and select calling. The professional training of the 
soldier confers no parallel aloofness and, where you have the 
citizen soldier, there is almost no qualification of his purely 
national prejudic'es and characteristics. Without question, 
every American who volunteered for this 
ar-and nine out 
of ten of those in France must be men who had gone into 
training before the draft came into force--did so to become 
a member of a purely American force, to fight under the 
Stars and Stripes for the credit an
 glory of his own country, 
to be commanded by American generals, and to be led and 
directed by an American staff. 
To sacrifice so much of this ideal, to consent to so much of 
the merging of so much of the national identity-thi'i would 
be extraordinary in any event. It approximates to the 
heroic in the case uf a nation so singularly self-conscious of 
its nationality. The President has not, of course, by any 
means aLandoned the building up of an American Anny 
with its whole apparatus of Generals, Staff, and so forth. 
But the decision not to wait for the realisation of this plan 
before enabling his ardent countrymen to strike a blow for 
justice and freedom, has necessarily postponed the Army's 
creation, and to do this called for moral courage of a very 
high order. It is a thing that claims our sincere gratitude. 
and not the least of its many pleasing aspects is the very 
obvious satisfaction of the people of America with their 
President's decision. 
Three months ago, in these columns, I offered my tribute 
to the unlimited willingness of the ,\merican people to make 
every effort and every sacrifice demanded of them for victory ; 
but it did not occur to me that this particular demand would 
so soon be made But circumstances have made it necessary, 
and great and unusual as the event is, those who realise that 
America's detenninatioll to fight and not to stop fighting 
till victory is won, will not be surpri,ed that the Prec:ident 
has not hesitated to do what to a more narrow view of 
national dignity would have seemed prohibitive, or that the 
nation as a whole should have endorsed this finer vision 
with unanimuus enthusiasm. 


. 
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French Strother, Managing Editor, "The World's Work," Nev, York 


o'clock );"e,.. Ha,'en train 
to Boston. .. ßu
 , yoh 
sho' has got a load o' lead 
in theah," was his puffing 
c.0mment as ht- got his 
tip. The German grinned, 
and a few minute later 
swun" tho suit-case carele
sly against the steam-pipe under 
Lo" er 3, and clambered to the upper. A suit-cas full of 
dynamite-and the man in Lower 3 "lept on ! 
Se\ eral people on the Maine Cen tral train that !Pft 
 orth 
Station, Boston, at eight o'clock th" next morning. after- 
wards identified the big blond German ,..ho left It at Vanet.- 
boro, :\Iaine, at six forty-five that evenin? 
one of them 
recalled his luggage. 
But trust the people in a country to\\ n to 'atalogue a 
stranger. Horn went directly from th,.. train abuut his 
errand; which was reckoning ,Üthout the :\Ii"'''\..s Hunter 
and the t\\elve-year-old Armstrong boy The) 1\\' him 
toilin
 throurh th" snow, 
1 mark
d th unusual" ight of 
his suit-..:as. from the 'wav he 
I carried it, saw him hide It in 
the woodpile by the siding- 
and then they talked. Soon 
:\Ir. Hunter "hurried to the 
Immigration Office and told 
an inspector there about the 
suspicious strall!;er. The in- 
spector hurried down the rail- 
road track and met Horn 
returning from the inter- 
national bridge that spans 
the St. Croix River a few 
hundred feet away. He asked 
where the stranger was going. 
Horn's reply was to ask the 
way to an hotel. When his 
name was next demanded he 
gave it a" Olaf Hoorn, and 
said he was a Dane. The 
inspector then a<;ked what he 
was in town for, and Horn said 
he was going to buy a farm. 
And finally, the inspector asked 
him where he came from. 
When Horn eXplained in detail 
that he had come from New 
York via Boston the inspector, 
with a true legal mind, decided 
that he "had no jurisdiction," 
and let it go at that. His 
concern in life was with 
"immigrants" from Canada 
-and this man had proved 
that he had come from "an 
interior point:' Hence he 
could do nothing officially, 
for the moment. 
But the "l\lisses Hunter's sharp eyes saw the stranger, 
after this interview, recover the suit-case from the woodpile 
before going on to Tague's V anceboro Exchange Hotel for 
the night. The host at the hotel was not on duty when 
Horn registered, and never saw his luggage, but his mother, 
who happened to have occasion to enter Horn's room in his 
absence on the following l\Ionday, noticed the suit-case, 
tried to lift it, and wondered how anyone could carry it. 
Horn was a marked man from the moment he arrived in 
town. 
Evidentlv he sensed the suspicions he aroused, for he 
made no effort to proceed about his business that night, or 
the next. But shortly before eight o'clock on 'Ionday 
night Horn gave up his room and said he was going to Boston 
on the eight o'clock train. He..tol)k hi!' suit-c_ 
 and dis- 
appeared. Instead of going to the station, he hid out in 
the woods until the last train for the night should go by. 
At ele,'en he was encountered in the railroad cutting above 
the bridge by an employee of the l\Iaine Central Railroad 


T HE real mys- .\'0 villainy u.a!> /('0 bad /0 check the German Embassy at Washingtofl 
terv in tlw in its Plots against A merica, then a '-";cutral State. The attempt to b'(Ttf) 
Ld
 of \\ ,'01('1 , , " 1 . 
up Wlt" dynamit r the Vanceb:Jro Brid.;l' that divides the ."tate oJ 
. atne 
Horn i" thi-; from Canada is dL'_::ribed here. Von Papen, German j\1ilitary Attache 
. Who \\d ( 
 If t h h at Washing/on, again Plays a leading part in this dramatic episode. 
man 111 Lower 3 f' 
had only kno\\n-!) 
Becauç'. except for this one missing fact, the story of \Verner 
Horn IS as clear a<; day, It is the story of a bravL man, 
too honest to lie with a "straight face, who wa.:, us<-d by the 
villainou", von Bernstorff and von Papen onlv after they 
had Ii d without a quiver, on at ledst thm vital points, to 
him, He meant to fight the enemy of his country as a 
soldier fights, and the v cynically sent him on an errand 
which th y meant "hould be an errand of mi,.,cellaneous 
crime, including murder. He was to go to a felon's death, 
for this one of the many devilish plots they were concocting 
against American live"" while they lived in lu.....ury in \\"ash- 
ington and lied with <;miling facL5 to the repre entative- of 
the people who"e h(J,.:pitalitv 
they were betra
ing. There 
have be_n few more despicably 

utra
eous, morf' cold-blooded, 
:::rimes than this--e.....cept ..that 
, Jther one (alsu of their de- 
vising) in the ship bombs case 
-but that is another :;tory 
to be told later. 
The story of \Yerner Horn 
begins in Guatemala. Horn 
was the manager of a coffee 
plantation at l\Ioka. He had 
seen ten years of service in 
the Germ;n Armv when, in 
H)09, he got a fùrlough from 
the authorities in Cologne 
permitting him to go to Central 
-\merica for two years. This 
furlough writes hi-m down as 
an "Oberleutnant on inacti\T 
5ervlce":which means, rougWy, 
he was a first-lieutenant of 
the Gennan Armv, out of 
uniform, but subjéct to call 
ahead of all other classes of 
men liable for military duty. 
Then came the war. 
Two hours after word of 
'The Day" reached l\Ioka, 
Werner H"orn was packed and 
on his way to Germany. From 
Belize he sailed to Galveston, 
where he spent two weeks 
looking in vain for a passage. 
Then on to New York, where 
he tried for a month to saiL 
Finding that impossible, he 
went to Mexico City, and 
there learned that another 
man in Guatemala had his job. He had just found another 
one, on an American coffee plantation at SaIto de Aguas, 
in Chiapas, and was about to go there by launch from 
Frontera, when he got a card telling him to try again to 
get to Germany. By December 26th he was back in New 
Orleans, and a few days later he was lodging in the Arietta 
Hotel on Staten Island, in New York Harbour. 
Now began a series of conferences 
ith vop Papen. Horn 
was afire with honest zeal to serve the Fath
 rldnd, and 
\'on Papen was unscrupulous as to how he did it. When he 
could not get passage for him back to Germanv von Papen 
detennined to use this blond giant (Horn is si
 feet two) 
for another purpose. He then unpacked his kit of lie" 
* * * * * * 
-\ little after the midnight of 
.\turday, December 29 th , 
19Q, a big German in lOugh clotht , and cloth cap, entered 
the Grand CentIal Station, carrving a cheap brown suit- 
case. A porter seized it from him ,Üth an e
pansive 
Illile. 
The smile faded long before they fLached car 34 of the on('- 
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who got such unsatisfactory answers to his questions that 
he talked the matter over \\Ïth a fellow workman in the 
roundhous
. though \\ithout results So \Verner Horn 
mardJPd out alone upon the bridge -alone eÀcept for his 
cigar and his suit-ca
e, the spirit of the Fatherland upon 
him and the lying words of \'on Papen in his ears. 
HI-' had need of the fire of patriotism to warm his blood 
and to steel his rourageous spirit. It wa;, a black. winter 
night. The mercurv wa, at thirtv degrel; below zero, the 
\\ ind \\ olS blO\\ing at eighty mile
 an hour, the ico was thick 
upon tl1P Cf0<;<;-tie". beneath hi
 stumbling feet. The fine 
"nO\\, like grains of fI
ing 
.lI1d. cut his skin Ïn the gale, 
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The Vanceboro Bridge 
rh
 suit cas
_ full of d}'namit
, was plac
d b
.id
 a b
am (X) at the Can.dian 

nd of th
 bridge. 


But \Verner Horn \\as a patriot and a brave man. Yon 
Papen had told him that over these rails flowed a tide of 
death to Germans-not only guns and shells, but dum-dum 
bullets that added agony to death. He must do his bit 
to save his fellow soldiers; must help to stop the tide. 
Destrov this hridge, and for a time at least the cargoes \\ould 
he kept from St. John and Halifax. It was a short hridge, 
but a strategi r one, and the most accessihle. So Horn 
"tumbled on. He must get beyond the middle Yon Papen 
had not urged it, but \\'erner Horn h.td balked about this 
busines
 from the first-not through lack of courage (he \\ould 
go a,> a soldier upon the enemy's territorv and there fire his 
single shot at any risk against their millions), but he would 
not commit a crime for anybody. not even for the Kaiser; 
!lor \\ould he trcspao:s on the soil of ho
pitable America. 
Heno on each sIcevl he \\ore the colours of his country: 
thre p bands, of red and white and black. Yon Pap en h;d 
beguiled him into thinking thes
 transformed him from a 
civilian to a soldier. Twice as he struggled through the 
darknt: :;, he '>lipp d and fell, barely ",aving himself from 
death on the ice below. Each time he clung doggedly trj 
his suit-ca<;p full of dynamite. 
Suddenly a whistle. shrieked behind him, and in a lIloment 
the glaring "yc . of an e\.pre c <; train's locomotive shone upon 
him. Horn clutched with one hand at a steel rod of the 
bridge and <;wung out over black nothingne",s, holding the 
suit-cas sdfe behind him with the other. The train thun- 
dered by, and left him painfully to recuver his uncertain 
footing on the bridge. The ,,,.rond of von Papen'c lie
 had 
been disproved. . 
He had promised Horn that the last train for the night 
would ha\e heen gone at this hour, for Horn had said he 
would do nothing that would put human lives in peril. But 
Horn thought only that von Papen had misunderstood the 
time-tables. 
A few moments after he had got this shock another whi,.,tle 
screamed at him from the ClIladian shore, and again ht" 


made hi
 quick, precariou<; escape by hanging out abo....e 
the nver bv one hand and foot. He now decided that all 
time-tdhles "had been put awry, and that he must changE 
his plans to be sure of not endangering human beings. To 
accomplish thi
, he cut off and threw away most of the 
fifty-minute fu,.,e that he had brought along: and left only 
enough to burn five minutes. 
o train would come ",ooner 
than this, .lnrl then the e"plo
ion would warn I'vervborl\' 
of the dangpr. ' 
In doing this, Horn deliberately cut himself off from 
hope of p,;caping capture. He had" planned such an escap 
an ingenious plan, too, except that it was traced øn 
railroad time-tahle map of the Maine woods in winter hv a 
<;trangp German fresh from the tropics. He had meant to 
walk back one station westward, then cut acros
 the open 
countr.... to the end of a branch line railroad, and then ride 
hack to Boston on another Line than that on which he came 
cast to Vanceboro. It was a clever scheme, except that it 
mi" pd all the p ..entials, such as the thirty mile<; of trackless 
woods, the snow feet-deep upon the level, the darknc, of 
\\ inter nights, and the deadly cold. Still, Horn childi..hlv 
believed it feasible, and he did a bra....e and honorable thing 
to throw it overboard rather than to cau!',\: the death fif 
innocent people 
He fixed the dynamite against a girder of the bridge abovf 
the Canadian hank of the river, adjusted the eÀplosive cap, 
and touched his cigar to the end of the five-minute fusp 
Then he stumbled back across the gale-swept, icy bridge, 
made no effort to escape, and .walked back into the hotel in 
Vanceboro, \\ith both hands frozen, as well as his ears, his 
ket, and his nnse. A moment after he entered the hotel, the 
dynamite exploded with a report that broke the windows in 
half the houses in the town and twisted rods and girders on 
the bridge sufficiently to make it unsafe but not enough 
to ruin it. 
Everybody in Vancpboro was aroused. Host Tague, of 
the EÀchange Hotel, ,leaped from his bed and looked out of 
the window. Seeing nothing, he struck a light and lo.ked 
at his watch, which said 1.10, and then he hurried into the 
h
ll, headed for the cellar, to see if his boiler had exploded. 
In the hall he faced the bath-room. There stood \Verner 
Horn, who mildly said .. Good morning" to his astonished 
host. Tague returned the greeting and went back to get his 
clothes on. He had surmised the truth, and Horn's connec- 
tion \\ith it. When he came back out into the hall, Helm 
was still in the bath-room, and said: .. I freeze mv hands." 
Small wonder, after five hours in that bitter gale I Tague 
opened the bath-room window and gave him some snow to 
rub on his frozen fingers, and then hurried to the bridge to 
see the damage. He found enough to make him press on to 
the station on the Canadian side, and then come back to 
Vanceboro, so that trains would be held from attemptin
 
to cras:. the bridge. 
\\ hen he got back to his hotel, Horn asked to- have aRain 
the room he had given up that evening, Tague had let it 
to another guest, but ga\'e Horn a room on the third floor. 
There the German turned in and went to sleep. 
'fedll\\hile, human nature as artless as \Verner Horn's 
was at \\ork in Vanceboro. The chief officer of ldw there- 
abouts was "John Doe," a deputy sheriff, chief fish and 
game warden, and licensed detectin for the State of Maine. 
His later testimony doubtles<; would have had a sympathetic 
reader in the Man in Lower 3 (if only he had known I): .. I 
was a,>leep at my home, which is about three or four hundred 
feet from the bridge; heard a noise about 1.10 a.m., \\ hich 
I thought was an earthquake, a collision of engines or a 
hoiler explosion in the heating pl,mt. The noise disturbed 
me so that I could not get to sleep. (And the Man in Lower 3 
slept on!) I got up in the morning about half-past five 
met a man \\ ho s.lid they had blO\\ n up the bridge." 
But while Mr. Doc wa<; about his disturbed slumbers, the 

uperintendent of tht.: 
Iaine Central Railro.ld \\a' making a 
Sheridan 'c Ride through the night by special train from 

Iattawamkeag, fifty miles dway. He, dt le.l,.,t, \\as on the 
job-he had brou,ght along a claim agent of the road, to take 
care of suits for damages. \\'hen they re.trhed the Vanreboro 
station they sent for l\Ir. Doe, and when he arrived .tt ..,even 
o'clock, Canada also was represented bv two constable, in 
uniform. This being a ca<;e of law, and not for commerce, 
1\Ir. Doe took charge. He told the otheß that the first thing 
to do was to cover all the stations by telegraph and arrest all 
suspicIOus parties. Then he led his posse to the hotel. 
There Mr. Tague told them about the German peacefully 
asleep upstairs. He led them to the upper floor and pointed 
out the room, but went no farther, as he thought there might 
be shooting. His sister, being of the same mind, sought the 
cellar. Doe knocked upon the door. 
"What do you want?" called \Verner Horn. 
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who gave tbe orders-I cannot even say that he \\" an 
officer. i\o one was pre"ent when the orders were given me 
in Xew York City. I cannot tPll more because it \'.-as a 
matter for the Fatherland. I would rather go to Canada 
(where he knew they wanted to lynch him) than to tell more 
about my orders-this would he impo sible at [ea"t, until 
after the war is over." 
Horn admitted he had met von Papcn "PHTal tim( at 
the Gernlan Club in Kew York City, but no art could compel 
him to admit that he had got hi!' orders from him. But, as 
the agent noticed, his manner gave hi<; words thp lie; and 
whenever he tried to tell anything that \Va" inaccurate he 
did su with great difficulty and embarra"<,ment. But finding 
him determined, at whate\'er risk, to \\ ithhold this infornla- 
hon, and detennined, too, to stick to tlw a.bsurd storv about 
"Tommy," the agent wrote out bv tvpe\'.-riter a 
tàtel1lent 
of the fact
 as he had given them for Horn to !'ign. 
Horn read th ,tate- 
ment over and "aid 
that he \\ould "ign it. 
Then the agent took 
out his pen, added a 
few item!' of new 
information and \Hote 
th('''.' word!' : 
"I certif\' (In my 
honour as ã. German 
officpr that the fore- 
g.JÏng !'tatemenb are 
true," and handed 
Horn the pen to ,.ign 
it. Horn read tho:.- last 
, ntence, and eemcrl 
non-plus",ed. HI' 
turned back through 
the pagb of the "tate- 
l11ent, blu
hed, 
cratclwd his head, 
.lJ1d tìnalh grinned 
up at th" ãgent \\ith 
the one word: 
.. Tommv ! .. 
The olg-
nt grinned 
in turn 
You mean 
right e\.r 
Tomm) - .. 
..Vl'.... 
Horn \\ ould not sif<n 
a lie and pledge hIS 
honour it was tI uth. 
,\ do...... "crutinv uf 
the bluck on, this 'page 
\\ ill show when' the 
period after the wurd 
.. true" ha5 been 
era<;ed, "0 that the 
,.entenCt Lould go on 
to "a\ before he 
-.ignec(it, " except as to 
. T011l11f\ 'that I did 
not lnlv t!le nitro- 
glycerinè, but received it 
in NC7.,-, York, and took 
it '/f:ilh me in the Sft;t- 
case. I cannot say from 
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.. Open the daor." commanded Doe. 
The door swung opèn, and the big German 
at b.lck on his 
bed. Then he 
a\'.- the Canadian uniforms and jumped for 
his coat. Doe shoved him back, and one of the constable" 

ot the coat, and the revolver in it \\'hen Doe told Horn 
he was an .\merican officer, Horn ,.topped re
i,>ting, and 

 <tid ' 
. That's aIL right, then. I thought you ,'.-ere aIL Colnadian" 
I \\ou[dn't harm any one from here.' 
Due handcuffed H()rn to hi!-. 0\\ n arm, and touh him tu the 
Immigration Station to make an inquiry. Here Horn told 
. straightforward storv, but \\ith one embellishment that 
'aused more excitement than all the rest, and that ultimately 
revealed his own character in its deare"t light. Thi,., stor
' 
\\a<; that he had not brought the dynamite in his suit-CaE .. 
but that, by prearrangement, he had carried the empty suit- 
,'ase to the bridge, and there met an Iri"hman from Canada, 
to whom he gave the 
password "Tomm
:' 
-<lnd that this Irishman 
had given him the 
l'\.plusive and t1wn 
hsappeared. 
.. Tommy" imme- 
hately be c a mea 

ensation \\ ho over- 
",hadowed Hom him- 

elf. Canadian officers 
"Loured the Canadian 

hore for days, looking 
tor thi!> dangerous 
renegade, and '\meri- 
. 'an,> were as zealou,., 
.m their sid.. of th.' 
1 ver. 
But Horn himself 
\\as in a dangerou
 
posItion. Lynchin
 
he" were discussed 
"n both side<; of the 
fl\ er, and pmbabh' 
>nl
 prompt action 
b) the local oluthor- 
ities prevenh'd one 
Both to hold HO! n 
for more ..;eriou
 
pro-.ecution and to get 
him out of peril, he 
wa..; charged in the 
local police-court with 
malicious misduef in 
breahin!; the windO\\ 
:{las
 in one of the 
housr'" in Vanceboru ; 
he pleaded guilt), ami 
WdS at once remo\ I'd 
to 
fachias, the counh 
,..at, to serve thirt, 
dol}'S injaiI. Five day'" 
,IÍter the explosion, 
thp Departml'nt of 
rustice had Horn'
 
-igned confe
<;ion, 
t.lkcn in person hy 
thp Chief of the Bur- 
''iU of Invpstigation. 
It was in the giving uf this Lonfl's..;ion that \\'l'1I1er Horn 
revealed himself most full>' as a patriot and a gentleman, 
llld, all uncunsciously, rewaled that the rynical 'Oil Papen 
was a liar, a cold-blooded criminal, and, for the., ,und tim, 
in the first month" of th
' \\ ar, thp ""'-ret hand Iwhind thc 
violation<; uf American neutralit.\ instigated through him 
llld Bernstorff at tht> behest of the Imperial GernMn GO\'I rn- 
ment. 
When the Government Agent sa\\ HOIl1 in ]dIl at 'Iachia. 
mrl warned him that what 1]1' 
aid would hc u"pd olgolin::,t 
him in prof'eeding..; for his Lxtraditiun into Canarl.l, or pro". 
cution here, Horn told the o.;ame "traightfol \\ ard ...to! \, \\ ith 
the same embelIi,.,hment about" Tomn1\ ' .. I ml'1 d whitt. 
man," so Hum "aid, .. \\hum I had n
ver ...een hdor., but 
who was about 35 or {O yedrs of age e!<'.m ,.,113\.l'n 
'Tommy'-I wa" told to "av 'Tomm} , when I n1l't him 
I , annot say anything that would invohe the CtmqlI.lte or 
the Emholssv Germany is .it \"ar-I re, 
i\'ed, hoWl \'d, an 
order which '\\.l
 frum une who had a right tu give it, .1 verlMI 
order only rel'ei\.ed it two or three da\" before l.'.l\'ing 
'\i"f-'v, York for Yanceboro." 
I ater he "aid: .. I cannot speak of tlw rani, of th man 
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\Yerncr Horn's Confession 


In which h
 umnt
ntionally r
v
al
d th
 guilty purpo
s of Yon Pap
n to viol.t
 Am
rican 
n
utrality and commit a crim
 'gainst human lif
, and which Horn rdused to sign upon his 
"honour as :1 Germ1n offic
r" until it was altt'r
d to ren10\ 
 t
 fanta if.. tal
 "tbout a 
confl.derat
 in Can Ida. 


1 5 


it's all 
pt for 


whom I received it. Wer1Zer Horn." 
If \\'erner Horn had been less honest, Ie",,., humane, the 
black wickedne
<: of hi!' Imperial masters \\otIld navc been 
ks::, dead" visible. He was the one \\ho \'.-as punctilious to 
respect American neutralit}--\\ hill' the) flouted it. He \\ as 
the one who risked his o\\n life rather than imperil other:,- 
while' they ",at snug in Washington dc\.ising means to place 
on the rudders of American ship
 the bombs that \\ould oldd 
another horrid chapter to their crime
. A mere criminal at 
Vanceboro might have been accused of exceeding their 
criminal instructions -\\"erncr Horn refused to (arry uut 
the instructions thl " had gi\ en. 
But thc Americ ui (,.0\ emment \\ a" on still other (,.erman 
plotter5 trails. How the Department of Justin ,;oon 
had a network of !>pccial agents and detective" in Lvery 
city, town, and hamlet in the country, is told in th( next 
article, which is the story of the ship bombs, another of the 
infernal imaginings of the e\ il geniuse" .It Berlin, one of the 
most hearties" of the I melties of von Bernstorft and von 
Papen, and one of the cleverest pief' uf American Go\'ern- 
ment detccti\e \\ork Lorn of the war. 
l To be continlled.) 
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The Petitot Snuff-Box 
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Miniatures on the Top (Left) and Bottom (Right) 


O NE of the chief treasures that belonged to the 
late i\Ir Alfred de Rothschild was the famous 
gold snuff-box decorated by Petitot. F<>w things 
that the great collector valued were more 
highly esteemed than this precious bux, which 
l,as now, with other famous jewels, passed into the poss('Ssion 
of the Countess of Carnarvon, who has succeerled to the house 
in Seam ore Place, with all its valuable contents. 
The gold box came 
from the collection of the 

larquis de la Reignière, 
and was purchased by 
M1'. de Rothschild many 
years ago at a very high 
price, included in the 
bargain being an import- 
ant document, always 
preserved in the bõx, 
setting forth the names 
of the persons depicted 
on it. It was adorned 
with no les
 than four- 
teen portraits in enamel, 
executed with marvellous 
fidelity and . xquisitf' 
detaiL On the top were 
three portraits. La 
Duchesse de la Vallière, 
the mistrðs of Louis 
XIV.. who was neglected 
From d Portrait in the Collection of the 
Earl of Dartrey for l\Ime, de .Montespan, 
and retired to a convent 
and died in 1710, in the centre; 'Ime. de :\Iaintenon, who in 
her turn ousted l\Iontespan, on the right; and I a Duchesse 
de Fontanges, l\Iarie Angelique de Scoraille, another of the 
king's favourite ladies, on the left. 
On the bottom of thc box werc three more portraits. In 
the centre, the famous niece of Cardinal l\Iazarin, Hortcnsia 
de Mancini, who fled to England, and died in Chelsea in I6()O; 
the Marqui!,ìe de l\lontespan, who succeeded Louic::e de la 
Vallière in the king's affection, on the left; and, on the right, 
the famous beauty, l\Ille. Dupré, "La Belle Jardinièle de 
Meudon. .. 
On the front of the box comc threp more: The centre is 
a portrait of La Duchesse df' Brissac, on the right is the 
daughter of the 'Iarquise de Sevigny. La Comtesse de Coigny, 
and on the left 'Ilk. de Blois, Princesse de Conti. 
The back has vet three more portraits' Madame de 
l\lontespan's niece, known as La Duchesse, is on the right; 
Henriette de Coligny, La Comtesse de la Sure, on the left; 
and in the centre La Duchesse de Nevers; while right and 
left of the box are single portraits, the dissolute French 
beauty, :Kinon de l'Enclos being on the right and one of the 
same frail sisterhood, who cannot be identified with cer- 
tainty, on the left. 
It "will be seen, therefore, that this wonderful box is a 
treasure home of portraiture of the famous beauties of the 
Court of Louis XIV.. all alike painted by the greatest portrait 
painter in enamel that the world has "ever seen. \Ve illus- 
trate the top and bottom, the front, the back, and the two 
sides of the box, and also a signed portrait of Petitot, which 
comes from Lord Dartrey's collection. 
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Jean Petitot 


So much for the portraits, of which our illustrations give 
ample evidence as to beauty and charm, save that they lack 
the exquisite colour of the originals; but what aboi"rt the 
famous painter whose chefs d'æul'l'e they are? 
Jean Petitot was a Genevan Huguenot, a man who belonged 
to the French Reformed Protestant religion, and came of 
the same group as the potter Palissy, the ébéniste Boulle, 
the tapestry-worker Gobelin, the architect Salomon de 
Brosses, thc painter Jcal1 Cousin, the sculptor Jean Goujon, 
and the enameller Limuusin, as well as many other men 
who have been noterl in literature and art, including Beza, 
Calvin and Zwingli. 
His family came originally from Burgundy. His grand- 
father was a medical man, his father a wood-carver; and 
the Petitots fled from France to Switzerland on account of 
religious difficulties, as did the Arlauds, the Bordiers, the 
Huaulds, and the Thorons-all artists of repute. Young 
Jean Petitot, with whom we have to deal, was born in 1607. 
and apprenticed to the jeweller-goldsmith Pierre Bo
dier. 
some of whose descendants still reside in Geneva. His 
master was not very much older than Petitot himself, and 
the two men, master and pupil, formed a close attachment, 
and becoming dissatisfied with the progress of their work, 
determined to learn more about enamelling and to do finer 
portraits, For a while, in Paris, they were engaged in the 
workshop of Jean Toutin, the king's jeweller, and when 
thcy left him, so pleased was he with their industry that he 
gaw' thcm a letter of introduction to Turquct de l\Iayerne, 
the celebrated physician, who was the confidential adviser 
to Charles the First. This man, when they came to England, 
gladly received Toutin's two promising assistants, made- 
them fret' of his own workshop, where he was investigating 
the secrets of enamel work and chemistry. and eventually 
introduced them to the king. Charles was delighted with 
their skill, and Petitot executed portraits not only for the 
king, but for many of the notable persons about the Court, 
his greatest work at this time-say, in I642-being perhaps 
his portrait of KIchel de Ruvigny, Countess of Southamp- 
ton, the copy of the painting, by Yandyck, now to be seen, 
although ddmaged, at Chatsworth. 
When the king was beheaded, and the Royal Household 
fled to Paris, Petitot went with them. His friend Bordier 
remainf'd in Engl.md, and he it was who was employed by 
the Commonwealth Government to execute the Naseb" 
jewel, which now belongs to Lord Hastings. Petitot found 
in Paris a cousin of his friend, one Jacques Hordier, however, 
entered into partnership with him, and became the most 
famous and popular worker in enamel in the city. Then it 
was that he was employed by Louis XIV., and to this period 
of his life belongs the famous box to which allusion is made 
in this article. 
The drawing of the portraits seems to have been done by 
Petitot, and a few of his actual signed sketches survive; 
but in the execution of the enamel work the skill of his 
partner also came into play, and portraits usually ascribed 
to Petitot should more justly be attributed to the joint 
efforts of the two men. 
Petitot married in 1651, and his wife was Marguerite Cuper. 
whose sister Anne Madeleine had in the previous year 
espoused his friend and partner, who now became also his 
brother-in-la\\, He had seventeen children, and has left 
behind him, now carefully preserved in Bordeaux, a wonderful 
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little journal in which he 
has recorded all their names 
and ages. 
For a while he was so 
popular in pclitical circles 
that he represented the 
Republic of Geneva as official 
agent, but when the Revo- 
cation of the Edict of K antes 
took place, in 1685, disaster 
came, and troublt', were 
serious and S\\ ift. The king 
tried to protect his fa\'ourite 
artist, but in 16 0 6 Petitot 
was arrested and confined to 
prIson. 
Bishop Bossuet visited him 
many times, but to no 
purPose, and at length his 
health gave way, anti then, 
owing to special efforts on the 
part of the Republic of 
Geneva, he was released and 
left Paris in 1687 for his 
native town. There, at first, 
he was not too well received, 
but presently was able to 
settle down to his profession 
and to produce many famous 
works for the well-to-do 
people of his country and 
for the Court of Poland. 
While in the full strength 
of Ius work, and actually 
when pail1tmg a portrait, he 
was seized with paral} s;
 on 
April 3rd 1691, d.nd died 
that very night, at the 
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M EETIXG an old shipmate at the sign of 
Capricorn us, fhat Zodiacal spot known only 
to naval officers and to a few of the very 
best soldiers, which bears four cables north- 
west of Piccadilly Circus, we refreshed our- 
selves, then retiring to a corner which was adorned bv the 
flag of a defunct to-boat, we discussed the old ship and the 
Navy in general. 
I had left the ship some months previously, but my friend 
was still in her. and he explained his presence in London by 
the fact that the old junk was at la<;t getting a decent refit. 
"Fourteen days' leave of the be<;t ann brightest," said he, 
with smug satisfaction. "There are rumours of strike; 
amongst the riveters, so we may get an extension of four 
da}s," he added quietly, as a thoroughly unpatriotic after- 
thought. 
This last remark amused me, for, when I had last refittëd 
in the ship and there had been labour troubles \\hich had 
delayed us somewhat, I remembered my friend had ful- 
minated for hours in front of the wardroom stove as to the 
iniquity of strike" in war time, and the grave danger we ran 
of missing an operation which a cousin of his in high plac( 
had told him ".lS impending. 
For half an hour he told me all the local news, of how the 
"sub" had nearly got engaged, and that the "Pay" was 
suspected of designs on a Scotch widow in Edinburgh, of 
how they had at last wangled triplex glaCis out of the dock- 
yard, of hO\\ the engineer-commander had been defeated in 
the quarterly auctions for back numbers of La vie Parisienne 
by the a<;sistant-paymaster after a duel which ran the price 
up to two shillings a copy. He told me that the piano on 
which I used to make such hideou<; noist::, was "till going 
strong, though a bit queer in the treble, as a green 'sea, 
coming down a badly battened skylight, haù half-filled up 
the noblC' instrument, and the treble strings had broken, 
and the ship, being far from civilisation at the time, the 
torpedo-lieutenant had replaced half a dozen of the missing 
string
 \\Ìth electric fuze-wire of various size<;. 
All thesl.- matters, and many others, concerning their 
comings and goings, what they had seen-and more e<;pecially 
what they had not seen-in the Xurth Sea, mv friend tuld 
me of. Ùntil at length I ac;ked him about thåt which had 
been &, an ewe lamb to me in the ship. 


By Etienne 
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advanced age of 84- A 
touching account of his last 
hours was written by his 
son Paul in the little j(;urnal 
to which we allude, and 
which we have seen. I t is 
adorned with portraits from 
his own hand of himself and 
his wife, and besides that ha- 
other drawings in it and by 
him, and a vast amount of 
genealogical information in 
his handwriting, and in that 
of members of his family 
and of their descendants. 
It \\as mainly prepared in 
167-1-, and has .never left the 
hands of the family. It is 
the chief source of all the 
i'nformation respf'cting 
Petitot that we possess, 
and to it we have to go also 
for infonnation concerning 
his almost equally well-known 
son who bore the same name 
and carried on the same 
tradition of fine work. 
Other artists of high 
renown, such as the Cupers, 
the Bordiers, and the Prieurs, 
are alJuùed to in its pages, 
and on some future occasion 
Wp mav perhaps return to 
it, and give some notes 
regarding two of these men, 
of whom but little, Sd.ve 
their splen(lid productions 
in enamel, is known. 


. 


. 
. 
r. 
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.. And what of our band?" said I. 
., Broken up,'. he replied,- and I'll swear his hand trembled 
slightlv as he lifted his glass. When I had left the ship, 
I had turned over the business of fathering our band to this 
officer, and he had taken it over without a murmur. The 
stupendous and well-filled" spring-back," replete with bills, 
a few receipts, and reams of official correspondence, the 
endk
:ó reports of band LOmmittee meetings, all these things 
he had cheerfullv bken on his shoulders-so I had known 
him to be an enthusiast. 
Well, the band served Its purpose, and now that its 
chequered career of three years has ended, it eems fitting 
that there should be some historical record of the" Voluntary 
Band of H.l\LS. Orpheus." It originated in the very early 
days of the war, as the result of a brain-wave between the 
secretary and myself. It \\ a
 then of the drum-and-fife 
variety. 
\VI managed to wheedk [8 out of the ward-room, by 
striking \\hen the iron was hot, after a very cheery guest 
night. The 
tcretary attacked the admiral for a subscrip- 
tion the day he got his de"oration , and touched him for [2 
-which shü\\s what enormous influence secretaries have 
over admirals. \Vith this l.,lpital of ten pounds we pur- 
chased instruments and started operations. 
But the" matelot" is one of the most ambitious creature
 
on earth; wood-wind hut ill-satisfied his desire for music 
once the appctitt WdS excited. One of our number, Able- 
seamdn Thomas, suddenly produced a LOrnet, upon which 
instrument he pro\ I'd to be a remarkablv good perfonner. 
A bras" b.llld \\a" forth\\ith :,uggested and it \\as enthusias- 
tically .1pproved. 
In strict historical fact, the honourable part pIa} cd by 
the torpedo-lil"ltcnant should t orne in here; but if this 
meets his e\'e, he will, I feel sure, e"rUSf' me if I show a 
reluctance in attempting to de"cribe the eÀtraordinary com- 
plicated transactions which took pIaL" before the drum-and" 
fifers wen, amalgamatf'ù \\ith the "bra
 ,ers" with a minimum 
of resignations from either t dmp. I had never fully under- 
stood the trial<; which theatrical managers and producers 
have' to undergo in their dealings with the artistic tempera- 
ment-I do now; all the members of our band claimed 
the arti<;tic temperament, and ,\,B. Thomas \"a
 the greatest 
artist on the lower deck. His opening gambit, when 
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brought up before the, nmmander on those rare occasions 
on which he was caught breaking the regulation" ran as 
folkms. 
"Intimately hac;sociated a!-. I am \Ùth tver} :>ocial hor- 

 misation in this 'ere ...hip, I hf" " to point out. .. 
The alternatiw to this opening was as follows: 
'Speakin' not so much fer IlI\'
,:,lf a<; fer thosp \\ot ain't 
fluent, I hegs to point out " 
Either remark i., a perfect inde"\. to a character which, 
though interf'"ting to study. \\as a thorn in many fleshes, 
Earlv in 1915 the brac;s hand was in full swing. A.H. Thomas 
W.I" tlw amateur handmaster, and unnoubtedly knew hi
 
job, He played the lornet "ith tremendous vigour, and 
kq)t the banèl in good order. I remember, one day in the 
middle of the J apane
 Antlwm, he remo\erl hi<; cornf't from 
his lips, and, -shaking it in thc direction of a panting signal- 
m,m, shouted: "Blm\ yOU' ,yer dirty hound." A fearful 
blare from the critieised pcrformer, who ",as supporting a 
h,lssoon, te<;tified to thp ac('uracy of the bandmaster's 
"IÌticism. 
Thc manner in which thi
 "ignalman becamc a handsmdn 
wac; typical of many of our recruits and illustrates the average 
sailors' bdief in hi<; own 'dpabilities. Signalman Bunting 
C,lme to my cabin nne e\'ening. and informed me that he 
ùL'sired to join the hanrl. :\luch gratifierl, I inquired what 
in"trumcnt hc played. He cxplained that he did not actually 
pla
' any instrument, but th.Ü, noticing an advertisement 
which offercd a second-hand ba"soon for f6, and observing 
that he happencd to pos
 f5, he considereù that the 
opportunity wac; unique. 
,\lthough I did not fed fJuitt' ,n ";<nguinc as he diù, I had 
not the courage to damp "uch cnthusi.tsm; I had my rew,lrd, 
t01, strange to say, a<; a result of daily practice in the solitude 
,'1 the starboard conden"er-room, Bunting bec.tme quite a 
({ood performer. _\nother .;portsman bought a silver-plated 
trombone on the credit s}<;tcm, which was priced f12 lOS, 
On being pressed for pa\ ment, hc applicrl to me for a loan 
of fro. 
r was \\eak cnlJugh to oblige him, ð.nd every month I 
u-.ed to receive mas"es of coppers and sixpenny-bits, until 
.It the cnd of a year we were square I could never make 
out where he got tlw money from, as he VI as in the habit of 
hringing instalment" at all sorts of odd times, whilst the 
h.mds, of course, are paid monthly. The secret was revealed 
upon the day on which the ship's police discovered him 
IH esiding over a crown and anchor board in the screw alley. 
Fortunately for me, thi" ('vent took place some time after 
the debt was liquidated. I can still rpmember the anxieÌ\' 
\\ith which I used to watch thic; gcntlcman on those occasions 
when we came under shell-fire. 
As the months went by, the hand improved and grew in 
!;ldCC; a ceItain town ccnt U
 music, and, more wonderful. 
.ill official letter to the School of 11usic eventually eÀtracted 
sume most interesting old orchestrated operas whose tuneful 
mdoJies must Il.lve charmed our fathers; not that it 
IIldttered in the least, a,> our band would have played César 
Franck, Débussv, Rarneau, :-icriabine, or any of the moderns 
with the same pleac;ure \Ùth which they tackled "The Merry 
1'e;-lsant" or tlw latest ragtime- -all was grist that came to 
their mill 
Every morning dt I) o'clock they played three national 
.intlIPms from among,.,t those of the Allies, and our initial 
practice of betting in our haths as to which they were, soon 
lost its interest. As soon a
 thc band /Sot properly going it 
was placed on a semi-official basis; it had a special routine 
,II its own, the principle of which was that, in return for 
,..ervins rendercd at route marches, and to the ship's com- 
pany during the dog-\\atche,-, the band were excused certain 
,Iuties. 
The rush of recruits was amazing, and at one time we had 
II" If'<; than thirty-. ....ven. all working '''ands'' on some 
torm of musical instrument. The commander was a true 
p.ltron of the fine art<; but when the excused list rose to 
thirtv-"even I had an interview \Ùth him and I was tole! 
that 0 future candidate
 "ould havp to go 
n a waiting li
t. 
unlðs they were exceptionally talented. 
I al<;o used to find a ,'ertain difficulty in pcr"uading the 

unnery-lieutenant that musical member" of a gun's crew 
\",re as well employed' at their instruments as at their guns 
during "quarters clean guns periods. Can it be that 

unnery-lieutcnants ac; a clac;s are not mu<;icallv indinpd ? 
It mu"t not be supposed th,lt the band had no enemie,." 
lur, though much appreciated by the ship's company as ,t 
whole, there \\f're always a few objectors. 
The big drum \\ as punctured at regular intervals in a most 
mysterious manner; the
l outbreaks generally coincided 
with the expulsion of some refractory member from the 
Ilanei. One memorable L'\'f'ning the bañd wen' playing to a 


crown of about a hundred sailors on the boat deck when an 
enemy of the band threw a halfpenny down the e
phonium. 
As the euphonium-pldyer, a ('crtain Stoker EnunanuP\ Millar, 
explained to me afterwards in the privacy of my cabin, 
.. I was a-suckin' at the momcnt. sir! an' that swinè" 'I' knew 
it, 'e did, and wot I Sez is, I chucks me blinkin' 'and in I 
does, with t11Îs 'cre bdnd. I t'xpects appreciation, 
ot 
insults." I eveI1Ìuall) soothed his outraged feelings, but it 
cost the band fund f3 I:?S. 6rl. to get the euphonium stripped 
in Edinburgh and the deadly coin removed. T\\o cngine- 
room artificers and tlw blacksmith volunteered to do the job 
"" a mark of their ('c;teem for the hand. 
o\s time \\ent on, mo
t of the other ships of the neigh- 
bom'ing ..;quadrons started bdnds; <\l1d a tremcndous spirit 
of competition grew up, dL'adly feuds e"isting between rival 
bandmasteTh. This wac; well illustrated at the squadron 
sports, at which function the bands were scheduled to per- 
form in "mas,," formation. The burning que,.,tion arose' ac; 
to which bandmaster was to have the honour of conducting. 
It was e\Tntually decidcd hy drawing lots. The lot did not 
fall upon _-\bl('-se
lInan Thomas whereupon this gentleman 
registered his displca<;ure on the day of the event by per- 
sistently playing his cornet a tone flat, alleging, in reply to 
my indignant accusation", that" me lips were all of a crack." 
CuriOlbl,v t'nough, this unsportsmanlike act was highly 
apprO\ed of by all our band, who apparcntly considered it a 
very natural outcome of ,m artistic temperament. 
The hand continued with ups and downs for three vcars, 
when most of its memhers left tIlL' "hip, and it dicd a natural 
lkath. 
Before cuncluding its histOIT, one incident in connectIOn 
with our big-drummer d('serves to be told. \Ye had a very 
fine big drum, on which our battle honours \\ere cunningly 
inscribed, and its purchdse price hung for months like a 
mill-stone round our financial neck. The drum was played 
by an cnonnous seaman, \\ho, by dint of much saving, had 
purchased a ,,;('cond-hand leopard ,.,I,in; and when route 
marching he wa" our pridt' and joy. At Jutland he lost a 
leg, and soon elfte'r his removal from the operating-room, I 
went along to see how he was getting on. _\ pal of his came 
in at the same time and, hy \\ ay of letting him know the 
wor<;t. said, in lugubrious tones: 
"TIlf'm Huns havt' put a shell right through your drum, 
Bill-smashed it up, a fail treat, they have," 
Bill was supposed to hI' suffering from severe shock at the 
time, and the sick bcrth steward \\a<; horrified at thp blunt- 
ness of this remark. It acted iri an uncxpected manner on 
Bill, "ho had been I) ing \ cry <;till. 
Raising himself on one arm, he shook his fist at the deck 
overh(.ad, and came out with a torrent of abuse concerning 
the Huns. The doctor told mt. afterwards that Bill spent 
most of the night muttering and damning the Gennan"; 
he seemed to consider that the loss of a leg W.-lS a matter of 
secondary importance. It is pleasing to record that Hill is 
now established in a comfortdblc job .lshore, and that HIP 
,.,hattered drum i<;,in safe keeping as an honoured relic. 
Though the bdnd is now dispersed and its mcmbers are 
scattered. it served its purpose and brightened many a 
monotonous hour in the North Sm. \Ve may also say with 
pride thåt where we led the way others ha
e follü\ved, as 
I beliC\'e there are at thc prL'sent momcnt more than a dozen 
voluntary band... in the small ship<; nf the Fleet. Perhaps 
W( arc <l mu
ical race, after all ? 


jason'" es<;ays on reconstruction have' heen a feature of 
L-\J\D & \\'\TER for some month,; past. .\ b,tJ.,er'", dozen of 
them are now publi...hed in hooh form under the title Past 
ami Present (rhatto & \\ïndus, 3";, ód.). The author mcntions 
in his prefelce that he make" no attempt to explore the whole' 
fielrl of soci,tl politic,,; he lays do\\n no programme, he only 
discusses a spirit "hich will n'\'olutionise onr way of looking 
,It even' programnI!' J n his opinion, "the great le..!-.on of 
the "dr is the lesson of equalit)"." ja<;on reviews the Pd,.,t 
onl\' to show tllc mon' p,tlpahle social ermrs that h.lv(' been 
committed. .md he reg<LHls the future as bcing critical just in 
<;0 far as "c can or cannot combinc po\\er with equ,tlity, 
organisation "ith fr('L'dom. " For the needs and perib of the 
\\orld make tllP wasÌl' and di,.,onleI of cnergy a crime, and 
the human will rp\'fo1lt" ,lgainst tyr.lImy, whether it take.., the 
namc of military neccssit\. or economic law." \VI' have 
indented r.lther lårgely on this prcf,lce in thi" introduction of 
these essa v
 in thcir new book fonn, for it explain,.; the 
author's true purpose. Jason, in our opinion, voice..; the 
sincere dbire of a large bod) of intellectual men and women 
that in the futUiP wider and wiser freedom and opportunity 
be gi\'eI1 to .-lll classes, and that in this country we aboli"h 
that poverty and misery which are the outcome not of 
indi\'idual f.lilings, hut of the faults of our sOL'ial systL'll1. 
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Mr. Asquith as Author 
E XCLUDING collections of political speeches, Mr. 
Asquith's Occasional Addresses, 1908-16 (Mac- 
millan, 6s. net), is his first book; unless, indeed, 
like most able young lawyers, he wrote something 
about Torts or Company Law in an earlier age. 
The book consists mainly of five considerable addresses: on 
Criticism, Biography, Ancient Universities and the Modern 
World, Culture and Character, and the Spade and the Pen 
-the last beinl5 concerned with classical studies and the 
place of archæology. There are also lesser ad
resses on the 
English Bible, Omar Khayyam, and other subjects, a Latin 
speech made at Winchester, and several obituary" tributes .. 
to eminent men deceased. These last, perhaps, would not 
all have been included had Mr. Asquith not desired to give 
the public a respectable sized book for its money. 
* * * * ... .-.- 
- "Blit'"the smaller book would have been well worth it. No 
professional author has constructed in our time so clear, so 
compressed, so convincing a defence of the humanities, and 
so eloquent a demonstration of their daily practical value as 
Mr. Asquith has produced in the sporadic addresses of his 
restricted leisure. It is not to be supposed that he devotes 
himself entirely to generalisations as to "culture," absorbed 
discursively, or under curriculum. Both his addresses to 
students and the others are full of incidental judgments 
upon books and men, criticisms usually indisputable, and 
often original. His criticisms of the literatures of the ancient 
world, as well as of English books of several centuries, w0\11d 
be well worth having if they illustrated no general argument 
at all. His tastes are, on the whole, orthodox; one deduces 
that he is most drawn to the admittedly greatest of writers. 
But though never eccentric, he thinks independently. The 
evidences of this are everywhere. One may quote his acute 
observation that 
if we were given fewer of a man's letters to his friends, and more 
of his friends' letters to him, we should get to know him better 
because, among other reasons, we should be better able to realise 
how his personality affected and appealed to others. 
One may quote also his illuminating pages .on the neglected 
autobiography of Haydon, the painter; his description of 
Havdon as "one of the acutest and most accomplished 
critics of his time," and his question, though it be a mere 
question, why it was that Haydon was not a great portrait 
painter. We may note, incidentally, as lights on his tastes, 
that he is a close student of Bacon and a devotee of Sir 
\Valter Scott, and that he believes most of Shakespeare's 
sonnets to have had no relation with the poet's personal 
career. One has not, however, space here to enter into such 
questions of detail; and one must be content, as to 1\1r. 
Asquith's general views about culture, to refer readers to 
the book itself. and especially to the noble passages on pages 
25 and 69. Nothing is more remarkable about these addresses 
than tire apparently effortless way in which their author 
"lifts" to a higher level of eloquence. He favours the sus- 
tained peroration; but his perorations grow out of, are all 
of a piece with, what has gone before, instead of being shame- 
lessly stuck on like those of the wanton rhetorician. One 
result of this, however, is that they are not detachable: one 
always wants to take in the sentence before, so to speak. 
Instead of attempting to quote them, therefore, one may 
be permitted to pass to a few remarks upon his way of 
expressing himself: what, vaguely. we call his style. 
* * * * ... ... 


In his lecture on "Culture and Character," l\Ir. Asquith 
refers to the frequency with which" a man takes an hour to 
say what might have been as well or better said in twenty 
minutes, or spreads over twenty pages what could easily 
have been exhausted in ten." The offence uf bping "slip- 
shod and prolix" is never committed by him. There is no 
greater living master of the summary: and the qualities of 
his speaking are present in his wnting. He surveys his 
field from a detached eminence, and sketches its main out- 
line.s with precision and in their due proportions. His 
survey is so simple and straightforward as sometimes to 
appear easy and obvious; but a man who should succumb 
to that impression might be recommended to attempt the 
operation for himself. The certainty with which Mr. Asquith 
grasps his general ideas is matched by, and allied to, the 
lucidity with which he formulates them. No one, I might 
add, who was not habituated to accurate expression could, 


when occasion calls, say nothing at all with Mr. Asquith's 
ease and safety. His verbal instrument is the perfect 
servant of his mind. It is indeed difficult for a politician 
to retain a sound style. \Vhenever he rises he must play 
St. Anthony to beckoning hosts of dicMs; and according 
to his temperament he will be more liable to yield to one 
bevy or the other, to those of wooden pomposity and sham 
dignity or to those of intemperate rhetoric and sham passion. 
Mr. Asquith, as a political speaker, has been known, not 
infrequently, to lapse into a hollow resonance, and there 
are a few examples of this pardonable and almost unavoid- 
able humbug in the obituary speeches printed at the end 
of this volume. But as a speaker--or, rather, a writer- 
on other subjects he is entirely free from it; and his style 
is literally a model of its kind. 


... 


* 


... 


... 


* 


... 


It is what is called a classical, what used to be called a 
"correct" style: the style natural to a man of his intellect 
and temper. His sentences are close-knit: packed, but 
easy. Every phrase adds something; but an intractable 
content never destrovs the balance. In the Latinity of the 
language, in the structure of the sentences, in the objectivity. 
impersonality, of the writer's attitude, there is something 
reminiscent of the eighteenth century. There are constant 
faint traces of Johnson, of Burke, of Gibbon. We observe 
the affectionate use of words like" denigration" and" fuligi- 
nous"; and admirably compendious phrases like that in 
which, referring to the production of superfluous biographies. 
he speaks of "the monuments which filial piety or rriis- 
directed friendship is constantly raising to those who 
deserved and probably desired to be forgotten." One has 
employed the word '. affectionate"; and here, of course, is 
one of the places where personality dòes come in. Marked 
proclivities in language are in themselves v.:indows into 
personality. And in these addresses Mr. Asquith's indivi- 
duality peeps out in all sorts of ways: in the revelation of 
his tastes, in the warm mental glow which saves from frigidity 
the most" scientific" of his paragraphs, and in his frequent 
humour. But he does not write to display his powers of 
writing; he does not parade his tastes because they are his, 
announcing them merely because they appear to him to be' 
sensible and reasonable; and he does not jump over the 
hedge for any joke or take even those which stand right in 
his road save in the most delicate and undemonstrative 
manner. Many readers, by no means obtuse, might well 
miss the gpntle jest in his address to the Royal Society, 
which was founded by Charles II.: 
Whether the interest in anatomy displayed, as your annals show, 
by the Society in its earliest years was due to the proclivities of 
its Royal Patron, 1 do not know . . . 
The passage on the uses of the bastinado and the knout 
in criticism might als0 be quoted; and the channing account 
of Jeremy Bentham's variegated evenings. His criticisms 
and apt images are all the more enjoyable because of their 
subservience to his main purpose: his refusal to allow the 
garlands to conceal the pillar. And one must mention his 
extraordinarily happy and judicious use of quotations. They 
are never dragged in by the heelS to display learning or 
import a facile colouring; but the few he makes, both from 
English and from classical authors. are, by their very nature 
and pertinence, an unmistakable proof of large reserves. 
His temper, almost always, is amiable. But just as the 
even surface of his language is sometimes abruptly and 
effectively broken by an unusual or a colloquial word, so his 
pervasive easy tolerance now and then yields. Something 
harrl comes into sight, like black rocks under a smooth 
ea : 
self-knowledge, determination, a settled, though usually 
concealed, contempt for the complacent, stupid, and the 
pretentious superficial. But he never lòses his self-control. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


... 


* 


It would be easy to supplement this brief catalogue of 
some of !\Ir. Asquith's qualities with a list of the qualities 
which he does not possess. He has little, no douht, in 
common with Rousseau, Shelley, and John the Baptist; 
like the rest of us, he is something and not something else. 
But, reading this too slight collection, one remembers the 
superb generalisation that" conference maketh a ready man, 
reading a full nJ-an, and writing an exact man"; and one 
fpels that the threp proce<::<::es have here been operating, wIth 
uniform success, in one person. 
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By ?I/T/. Y 0/ 'h, Highland Agricullural Socii/Y, Sco/1a"d 
A Steel Mule breaking up Grass Land 


,- r H
 gradual addptation and impro\'ement of 
machinery for agricultural uses wa" a well, 
marked feature of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, a period \\hich was especially notable 
for the introduction of the self-binder. which is 
still one of the most ingenious of farm implement-. and the 
greatcst of labour-savers. 
Thc inventi\'eness and resource of the agricultural engineer 
throughout the same period evoh ed \'ariou!' farm implements 
now considered almost indispensable, such as com-drills, 
potato-diggers, cultivators of various descriptions, and a 
variety of machines for dealing with the hdY crop. On 
large arable farm,> at the present day an inspection of the 
implement shed is an indication of the large quantity of 
expensive machinery now considered e!'sential for the prompt 
and efficient performance of the various agricultural opera- 
tions, For the care and best u"e of such implements not 
only the farmer, but those in his employ, must have quite a. 
considerable mechanical knowle@ge su.h as was littlc thought 
of e\'en thirty years ago. 
The severity of the period of agricultural depression 
bet
een the 'eighties and the eno of the nineÌPenth centur
' 
no doubt gave an increased still1ulu
 to the u!'c of machinery 
in agriculture. The low level to \\hich pIÎces fall made it 
impossible to employ profitably as much manual labour as 
formerly, even at the moderate rate of \\age!' then prevailing, 
and if agriculture \\as to be carried on at all an increased 
reliance on mechanical power became inevitable. During 
this period, however, the whole trend of invention WdS in the 
improvement and perfe.ting of the implement or machine 
which it wa" alwa\'s assumed \\ould be horse-dra\\n, and no 
other form of motive power was thought to be possible in 
practice, It is true that fully fifty years ago high expecta- 
tions were formed of the capabilitie
 of steam ploughing; 
but, from one cause or another, steam tackle gradually went 
out of use, and was almost entirely abandoned. Objections 
were found in the severe compression of the soil at the end<; 
of the fields by heavy engines, the ill effeds of 
hich were 
in some case
 apparent for several years. Damage was also 
done in many instances to tile drains, and on uneven ground 
it was difficult to maintain the plough or other implf'ment 
at an even depth, 
The invention of the intemal combustion engine, and its 
rapid application to motor traction on roads, not unndturally 
tumed the thoughts of engineers afresh to the problem of 
motive power in substitution for horses in agricultural opera- 
tions. 
Ioreover, \\ ith the early years of the present century 
came signs of d slight revival in agriculturdl prosperity, 
.lCcompanied in many di__tricts by alÌ incrca!'ing s.arcih' of 


agricultural labour. Emiglation of agriculhlrdl \\(l)kers to 
r dnada and Australid became considerable, and the que
tion 
of rural depopulation bep.1Il to t'ngagf' the serious attention 
of politicians and economists. One \-if'\\ e"pre
,,('d \\ as that 
agri.ultural labour wa!-o being driven off the land bv the 
increasing usc of machiner\,. This e:-.planation \\as, hU\\l'\ er, 
mdnifestly incorrect, seeing that thl re was no agricultural 
unemplovment. . \\'hat had III realitv occurred \\a,;; that the 
incr:oasing scarcity of labour had compelled the fanner to 
rely more and more on mdchinery in place of manual labour. 
These conditions ha\ e, as is well known, become greath' 
dggravated since the lJutbre<ik of 
ar. Agriculture has, in 
common \\ ith other industries, contrilmtl'd her full quotd 
to the fighting force<;: but has felt the strain in a special 
degree, partly 0\\ ing to the fact that the rural population 
foml the healthiest and strongest class from which recruits 
.Ire dra\\n, and also on account of the urgent demand" now 
being made for increascd cultivation. 
There can bc littlc douht that for the
(' red
ons. coupled 
\\ ith thc increased Cost of labour, the application of mechanical 
traction for agricultural wod, has received its g-reate
t impl'tus 

Iotor tractop.-. han' been ,,0 much advertised am' written 
.Ibout that it is almost impossibk for anyone nut an 
expert to form a reliable opinion upon respecti\'e merits. 
One farmer molY state he hdS found a ccrtain type of tractor 
invaluable and reliable for ploughing and other kinds of 
work. Another farmer may. from his e:-.periencc, express 
an entirely contrary view. Such conflicting evidence merely 
goes to prove that the agricultural tractor is yet in its infdncy. 
and that it!> development \\Íthin tht. next fe\\ years <!an 
scarcely be foreseen. It mav be a<;<;erted, however, \\ith 
some èonfidence, that tractors ha\'e come to stay-at am 
rate, in the cultivation of large arable fanns- '-and that 
impru\'Cment in de...ign ami increasing reliability may be 
looked for in the future. 
Probahly thf"' mo"t e:-.tensi\'c and complete demonstratioll" 
,1Ild trials of .lgricultural tractors which ha\'e vet taken 
place in this country were those organised by the' Highland 
and Agricultural Society of Scotland in the autumn of 1917. 
The trials werc held at three centres- Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and Pel th- -and a spf"'cial report has bem published dealing 
with the results. (Demonstration of Ar,ricu/tural Tractors and 
Ploughs. Messrs. \\ïlliam Blackwood & Sons, October, 1917.) 
Twenh--nine tractors \H'fC entered, and a short description 
and illustration of each is given in the report. To anyone 
de<;iring full information on the subject this report will repay 
careful study. The Committee have avoided placing the 
trador,; entl'rpd for the trials in any order of merit, .l!Irl 
(Continl/ed on page 22.) 
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THE FRENCH ARMY. 


T HERE are a few vacancies for VOLUN- 
TARY MOTOR AMBULANCE 
DRIVERS (men), with our Sections work- 
ing with the FRENCH ARMY. Contracts 
are for six months' duration. The work is 
most interesting and affords an unrivalled 
opportunity of working with the French 
Army in their front line, The committee 
is officially recognised by the French Head 
Quarters and the British War Office. 
Practically all expenses defrayed. 
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More of our brave lads have 
sacrificed their liberty in their 
recent heroic stand against 
the German hordes who 
threatened our freedom. 


They will be left 
to starve unless we 
come to their aid. 


The only 'way to save them is by send- 
ing out parcels of food and comforts, 
and this can best be done through the 
channels of a recognised A
sociation. 


JJ'tïl )'01t help to make bearable their existence 
I v scndim:: a donaÜ'on to the Founder, 
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(Continued fronl page :!O.) 
probably they are wise in taking this course. They have, 
however, summarised their conclusions 
 follows :- 
lVeight.-The weight of tractor should not exceea {l.. C1Vt. 
Horse-plfo:er.-Should be ample. Not less tl.an 
20 B.H.P. 
CaterPillars and lVheels.-Caterpillar tracks have twt 
been shown to possess any advantage in griPPing-pO'lur 
over the best type of wheels. 


road-haulage purposes. In the first place, the speeds suit- 
able for work on the land are too slow for road transport, 
and to design the engine and gears for higher speeds would 
not only add to the weight, but would unduly complicate the 
machine. Another practical difficulty in adapting tractors 
for röad haulage is the absence of springs. These would 
merely add to the weight without any corresponding advan- 
tage for work on the land, while for road transport strong 
springs are almost essential in order to protect the engine 
and working parts from excessive vibration. 
Fortunately, another form of road transport 
suitable for agricultural purposes is alreådy 
available in the motor lorry, carrying a load of 
from one to three tons. The lighter types have 
pro\'ed of great vålue, especially for market gar- 
den and for dairy work. To meet the require- 
ments of the more remote and outlying districts, 
however, the motor carrying a three-ton load is 
preferable in every respect. The cost of horse 
haulage has become almost prohibitive in carry- 
ing out agricultural improvements such as lim- 
ing, draining, or the erection of new buildings, 
unless a railway station is available within a few 
miles. Even the routine carting of grain, feed- 
ing stuffs, manures, and coals is becoming an 
increasingly costly item of expenditure. Ex- 
perience has proved that the larger the load 
carried by motor lony the lower the cost per 
ton;, but the application of this principle is 
limited in country districts by the capacity of 
the roads to stand the traffic, and a further limit 
is placed upon the width and length of the 
motor, by the narrowness of gates and roads. 
and the sharp turns which may have to be en- 
countered. In practice, therefore, it has been 
found that a motor lorry weighing three tons unladen and 
carrying a three-ton load is about the most convenient size. 
Many thousands ,of motors of this type must be in use 
for military purposes, some of which might be subsequently 
made available for rural transport. It would be impossible 
for any but the largest fanns to find constant employment for 
a motor of this type, but the purchase and management of a 
three-ton motor at rates of hire calculated to cover all working 
costs and depreciation would be an eminently suitable object 
for fanners or small-holders, co-operative societies or similar 
bodies. In many instances, no doubt, the owner of an estate 
might acquire such a motor for estate purposes, and lfor 
hire to tenants on the estate. , 
The choice of machinery and implements open to the 
agriculturist is now so wide that there is a strong temptation 
to the enthusiast entering upon farming to purchase more 
than he actually requires, and to sink too much capital in 
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On Heavy Ground 


Spikes, Bars, and Spuds.-lVell-designed spuds (on 
wheels) appear preferable to either spikes or bars. 
Accessibility and Protection.-lVorking parts of machin- 
ery should be readily accessible. ComPlete protection 
against weather and interference should be provided. 
Brakes.-Adequate brakes should be fitted. 
Durability.-Exposed gear drives on wheel tractors and 
excessive wear on caterpillar tracks tend to impair dura- 
bility. 
SPeeds.-21 and 4 miles per hour forward. with reverse, 
appear to be most generally useful. 
Fuel,-ComPlete vaporisation of paraffin does not appear 
to have been generally attained, and it may be found more 
satisfactory to use petrol when normal conditions return. 
Price.-Tlze price should not exceed f300. 
':;everal of the tractors entered for the demonstrations would 
not comply with these conditions, and from a study of the 
particulars of each machine it is not difficult 
to reduce the number, from which to make a 
selection, to comparatively narrow limits." 
There do not seem, meanwhile, to be many 
reliable records of the cost of operating tractors 
for ploughing or other work. ::\luch naturally 
depends on the skill of the man in charge for 
freedom from minor accidents and breakdowns 
which in many instances have been the caus
 
of unforeseen and exasperating delays. Even 
where accurate records exist of the cost of 
wages, fuel, etc., there must be an element of 
uncertainty as to the proper allowance for de- 
preciation, and for current repairs and replace- 
ments. It is clear, however, that the cost of 
ploughing by tractor is not meanwhile any less 
than ploughing with horses, the rates charged 
for the hire of tractors varying from 20S. to 
25s. per acre. 
With increasing reliability, reduction of prime 
cost, and, above all, substantial reduction in the 
pri
e . of oil and petrol, there is every reason to 
antiCIpate that the operating charges may be 
substantially reduced in the future. It must be 
acknowledged that, in spite of present defects 
and shortcomings, the tractor has been the 
means in a national emergency of getting a considerable area 
of land ploughed and put under crop which would have 
otherwise remained in grass. The sphere of usefulne
<; of the 
tr
ctor .is by no means confined to ploughing. It has been 
tned with some measure of SUCCL3S in various other a!!ricul- 
tura
 operations, such as 
ultivating, harrowing, drilling b corn, 
haulmg reapers and self-bmders. and also when stationary for 
driving a threshing mill. 
It seems probable, however, that, whatever the tractor 
may accomplish on the land, it is not likely to be efficimt for 
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A General Farm Tractor 


this branch of e}..penditure. The safest test to apply, to any 
machinery or plant not in constant use, is that of the balance- 
sheet. Is the saving which It is e}..pected to make in manual 
labour or in other wa}s at least equal to the depreciation on 
the particular implement or machine and the interest on its 
cost? If to use a tenn beloved of Cabinet :\Iinisters, .. the 
answer is'in the affinnative," the contemplated purchase is 
clearly desirable. If, on the contrary, .. the answer is in the 
negative," the purchase is undesirabl
, and the money can 
be better 
pent on some other form of agricultural outlay, 
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Døily Mirror PIoD'o 


Brigadier-General Sandeman Carey, C.B. 


.. At one point there wa,; a serious gap. General Carey gath
red together signalmen, engineers, a lat-our battalion, odds and 
ends of machine-gunners-everyborly he could find-and threw them into the line and held up the German Army, 
and closed that gap on the way to Amiens for about six dap. He deserv
s special mention for one of the most 
brilliant achievements in the history of the British Army."- The Prime Minister, in the House of Commons, Arril 9. 
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Sunset, Inverness Copse 
By Lieut, P,IIlI Nash, an Offici.11 Arti>t at the Front 
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The Outlook 


I 
 the extreme gravity of the present moment the 
prime duty of all is to keep thf'ir sense of proportion, 
Panic is the worst of counse]]ors. 
ðt worst is dis- 
tortion. The magnitude of the war has been such 
from its very origins that this task has been exceed- 
ingly hard to fulfil. There has been something of the contrast 
here which one gets in private life when there is Death in the 
house. The little affairs of every day go on side by side with 
the tremendous event which overshadows us. "Vhat is more, 
we do not get out of the rut of the past. \Ve do not forget 
or see the pettiness of our ordinary anxieties until long 
after the blow has fallen. 
So it is \\ ith these terrible four years and their present 
climax. \Ve are all inevitablv driven to see things out of 
perspective; to remember political quarrels which are now 
meaningless; still to discuss personalities and policies of 
finance or domestic administration, when all that should 
really concern us is that overhanging issue. the maintenance 
or the fall of England. 
o one escape
 from this unfor- 
tunate and inevitable lack of proportion, but every man can 
escape from it in that degrel at least to which he makf ; his 
effort to spe things as they are. I t is po""ible to state things 
as thev are. It has been done over and over a";"ain here and 
elsewhere. It may be made yet clearer with each repetition, 
and there is still ample need for the reiteration of the truth. 


* 


* 


* 


Prussia. 
trong in a vast alliance of various dependencies, 
forced on what she thought would be a short and triumphant 
war. These dependencies were (for the purposes of war) 
almost subjects. The Prussian and Austro-Hungarian armies 
had.one word of command and one system of drill and organi- 
sation, from Lemberg and from Konigsberg to the North Sea, 
the Vosges, and the Alps. They had a population of 121 
millions to recruit from. They had no active internal diffi- 
culties within their boundaries. It is quite futile to discuss 
the Prussian motive; it is enough to affirm it. That motive 
was a mixture of wounded vanity, exaggerated (almost 
insane) pride, including a mystical belief in a "mission" of 
vilene
..;; contempt for things outside the orbit of Prussia; 
and all this mixed with two apparently (but not really con- 
tradictory) things; curiously detailed and treasonable studv 
of special conditions in countri
; other than those \\hich 
Prussia dominated; and an ignorance of their soul. Prussia, 
thus prepared and inflamed, desired the war, Prussia made 
the war, and her closest friends abroad (and here) have, 
under the recent effects of domestic revelations and her last 
military policy, themselves abandoned the ridiculous false- 
hood of some "misunderstanding." There is a clean conflict 
between a mere ruining force in Europe and the civili
ation 
which it is attempting to destroy. Prussia wanted the war; 
Prussia launched the war. If Prussia lo
_..;. Europe live
. 
If Pru""ia wins, Europe breaks down. 


* 


* 


* 


The ability Prus"ta has thus di"rovered aftpr a lon
 siPCSe 
to pre s the issue to an immediate conclusion is entirelv due 


to the collapse of the Eastern front. Nothing that we could 
have done in the West would have saved the situation. That 
situation was produced mtirely by the internal condition of 
the Russian Empire. That State-Iargelv' artificial--existed 
through and by an autocratic central machine. The religious 
foundation of that autocracv had long declined; it had 
recently been actively challenged; it was in rapid decay. 
It had governed and uniterl artificially a vast population, 
exceedingly backward according to the standards of modern 
material civilisation, and particularly backward in the 
industrial development of to-day. 
Being thus backward, the common enemy pushed this, 
our in!'ufficimt ally, back by hundreds of mile
 when once 
the original stock of suppl\' was pxhausted. The populations 
under the Tsar suffered frightful losses, and thereby was 
provoked an agitation against the only possihle fonn of 
government which could hold together what had hitherto 
been called the Russian Empirp. When that agitation 
pa
ed a certain point the autocracy and its central govern- 
ment collapsed. Nothing could take its place. 
* * * 
It is foolish to regard the sly, cowardly, and corrupt inter- 
national elements that then came to the front as mere paid 
agents of the Gennans, though the Gprnlans indirectly sub- 
sidised many of thpm, They thought peace with the enemy 
an obvious good becaU';p the love of country which alone can 
mak
 thp abominable suffering of war tolprablewac:; ridiculous to 
them. They had no country. Thp mere fact that they tempted 
men with a relief from the terrible strain drew to them at 
once the mass of the broken-up soldiery and the worn-out 
countrysides. The enemv from that moment had nothing 
more to fear upon the Eåst. The siege under which he had 
lived for three years was raised. He could concentrate 
entirely upon the \Vest. The result was that from last 
summer onwards the initiative pa"sed into his hands. 
He struck first, last autumn, in Italy, overrunning a 
whole province, capturing a quarter of a million men and 
half the artillery of his Italian opponent; he was only just 
preventpd from driving that opponent wh911y out of the 
field. Thp weight of his attack having proved so rapidly 
and easily succt:,",sful, his lo""es were not yet serious, and he 
was free to de"ign at leisure the risk of a next blow against 
his chief antagonists, the French and the English, between 
the Alps and the Xorth Sea. But when we say that such a 
policy was a policy of risk, we are saying a thing not less 
obvious than his power to undertakt: it upon his o\\n initia- 
tive. His domestic conditions were (from lack of food, and 
especially of lublicants and fats) getting desperate. The 
United Statf'S would, in time, provide overwhelming masses 
of men and material against him. His great \Y(3tern attack, 
therefore, unles" it were immediately succe''':ìful. might be so 
e'-pensivL as to leave him at the end of it exhausted before 
he could reap its fruits. 
* * * 
He took the risk in the fullest sense He engaged 
all he could possibly engage. Opening his attack upon 
March 2Ist, he has continued it to the p
esent day. He has 
paid a price in total casualties which amount already to 
nearly one-third of his available'margin for offence; and the 
corresponding losses he has inflicted upon an equal opponent 
who (if Pruc;sia fails) will soon be a greatly superior opponent, 
are much le
:> than his own. I t is none the le
3 worth his 
while to press the adventure on. For if he lo_cs, he does 
but die earlier, having to die anyhow; whereas if he \\ins 
before he reachps his maximum possible expenditure in men 
-perhaps double what he has already invested-he \vill 
have saved himself and have destroved us. 
In this tremendous moment he "is occupied in pursuing 
such a gamble of life and death. Kor must we misjudge the 
situation either through overstrain during its sharpest 
moments or through reaction during the checks he receives. 
Whatever happens during the process of the great battle 
- -it is all one battle on whatever s ctor he may choose 
"ucc sÌ\'ely to fling himself-the ultimate issue is the only 
thing that counts. Either he \vill fail before breaking us 
-in which case he has failed for good, and \\é shall reap the 
full fruits of the failurp rapidly enough-or he \\ill succeed 
in breaking us before his last margin of men is spent. He has 
himself .forbidden himself all opportunity for a third course. 
If he exhausts his remaining margin without reaching a decision. 
he is at our mercy. 
In the presence of this obvious truth, there is only one 
problem. and it is a problem of life and death. It is 
how to increase the military strength of the nation 
by the m an -principally indirect-which are alone 
now open to us between this moment and the end of the 
summer. For in those few weeks (and the) will pass with 
terrihle rapidity) the fate of this country will be decided. 
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Battle of the Lys: 


T HE present actio.n of the cnel
lY III Flander,., is 
connected thus \\'lth the campaIgn as a whole :- 
The enemy' had planned to make his great 
attack in the \Vest upon ::\larch 21st. He had 
concentrated for that object a far greater weight 
of artillery than had ever been gathered before. Out of a 
total force of not quite 200 divisions available for every kind 
of service, he marked down actually over one-half, and those 
the best, for a particular object-to fail or to succeed in 
\\ hich would probably decide the war. 
What that object \\as is now as dear as daylight. Now 
that \\e know he was prepared to put in one hundred divisions, 
and now that we have seen the continuous expenditure in 
men which he deliberately permitted, it is mere nonsens
 to 
"peak of the great attack of three weeks ago as but one of 
two or more plans. It was as single and as decisive a moment 
as ever there has been in military historv. His aim was to 
tear through the British line as ñear to iÌs right as possible, 
\\ here it joined the French; to pour through the gap, restore 
a war of movement-for which he had been training close 
on a million men first and last for months-and by his 
rapidity and the superior value he claimed in such a war of 
movement to thrust the British Army up north with blow 
upon blow towards the sea, daily reducing its value as an 
opponent, and rapidly thus achie\'ing a decision. 
There ðisted, as he well knew and perpetually discussed 
in his Press, a large "\llied force frêe from the line and ready 
to act as a mass of manæuvn' That was his risk. But his 
insurance against that risk lay ir'. the calculated rapidity of 
his action against the British Army when it should have been 
torn asunder from its Allies and should be compelled to what 
he concei\'ed would be its increasing confusion in an open 
war. The British Army had been created during a period of 
siege war; once manæmring at large, he thought himself 
its master. 
We know what followed. It was the une:xpected for both 
sides-much the most general happening in war. He did 
break through. He did restore a war of movement. But 
he just did not succeed in maintaining it. The flood began 
to pour through, but was rapidly dammed. Its full energy 
was maintained for nearly a weeh. By the tenth day-that 
is, by Easter Sunday-it was slowlv gaining in a few last 
waves, but had already come up. against a sufficient bank of 
resistance. In a day or t\\O over the fortnight it was defin- 
itely held. for the last great ac;sault of April 4th failed 
\\Ïth murderous loss. 
A number of subsidiary ad\'antages whIch the enemy had 
gained were the elimination of a quantity of Allied material, 
the threat to one great line of communications, etc. But on the 
debit side there was far more, and the balance was against 
the German. He had lost upon the balance. far more men 
than his equal opponent, just in this phase of the \\ar when 
the whole thing is a "truggle of each to reduce the effective 
numbers of his foe. And he found himself upon an abomin- 
able line, \\ ith high ground against him even where, with a 
huge vulnerable flank of O\'er 20 miles on the south, and 
more than half as much again to hold in mileage \\Ïthout 
prepared defences as he had before he began. 
The price of all this failure -for it was a failure -Yo as tht' 
elimination of a great part of the margin \\ hich he had fret 
for attack over and beyond what wa" nece, 
arv to hold his 
line. 
He had no option but to make a ne\\, a separate movement, 
while the continued holding of their hands bv the Allies 
permitted him the initiative of risking the"e continued losses. 
H(' might make that movement wherever he chose. H(' 
might have made it. for instance, upon any part of the great 
new )[ontdidier salient. He might e\'en md' it \\here hie; 
last pressUll' had ebbed awav on the westernmost point of 
that advancL towarrl" Amiens. But f'ven so, it \\ould ha\'e 
been a second and a "eparate effort, and \\ould ha\'e had to 
be made \\Ïth less ,.,trength thaq the first, for till" <;imple 
reason that lees strength remained to him. 
He decided, as a fact, to make it upon the northern "'ctor 
of Lilk' acting thu" as he hac; al\\a\'s acted, to \\Ït. in cupv 
of his 0\\ n past; for to "trike alternately and to create 
double ,.,alients \\dS hi::. method all throuP'h his Ru",,,ian 
campaign and remains hi cio...pd for hi- l
-;t dtort in the 
\Yest. The date .\pril 9th \\<.1" chú"en fur this "e"ond effort. 
.md, a:- I ha...e <"Üd, th rtl\r in fwnt of I ille ..lIld an ultimate 
development of zo milt, uf front t!H're Ie,-, than h,lH that 
of his first cHart \\ .1" h;., rhoict', 
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The reasons for which the enemy chose this particular 
sector of attack may be tabulated as follows :- 
(1) It was as far north-that is, as distant from his first 
main battlefield and point of pressure in front of Amiens-=-- 
as could usefully be chosen to impose by its distance a ma
i- 
mum strain upon Allied reinforcement. Had he struck vet 
further north he would have had high ground in front of him 
and north of that again flooded country. 
(3) Striking thus not in the extreme north, but in the 
north of the centre he could threaten the communications 
of, and therefore, if he were immediately successful, would 
destroy all the British forces that lay between his point of 
attack and the sea. 
(3) He knew that there were here not a few divisions 
sent to redress, under the conditions of a sector long quiet, 
the strain and loss which they had suffered elsewhere; and 
he knew in particular that one division consisted of what he 
was pleased to describe as second-class troop,". 
(4) He enjoyed a remarkable superiority in railway com- 
munication. . 
This point is of such importance that I would beg mv 
readers to consider it in detail. 


Railway Communications 
If the reader will turn back to Map I., and look at the 
sinuous line of the front as it stood from the Amiens-Arras 
"ector to the sea at 
ieuport upon April 8th-the eve of the 
new offensi\'e-he \\ill perceive what admirable oppor- 
tunities for concentration upon Lille the railways, double 
and single, in the hands of the Germans present; and, at 
the same time, how perfect is the continuous line of lateral 
communications from Ostend southward through Lille and 
Douai and Cambrai. The whole is a double-line railway, 
with the exception of the strip between A and B. This In 
the past four years he must surely have doubled-no very 
difficult task, for it runs through flat country. When I 
speak of this part of the line as single, [ am entirely depen- 
dent upon information as belated as that of 1913. t:"nless 
I am mistaken, the section between A and B was a single 
line in that year; but all the rest of the lateral communica- 
tion was a double track, and we observe that it exactly 
follows the line of the front all the way do\\n, and at a suffi- 
cient distance from that to be continuously available, 
in spite of the heavy work done against it from the air. 
Upon Lille itself there converge no less than five great main 
lines of double track, probably increased by this time, as 
I have just said, to six. There are, of course, large railway. 
works and sheds, innumerable sidings, and all the oppor- 
tunities for concentration afforded by a great to\\n. 
::\"ow contrast this with the corresponding communications 
upon the Allied side in reference to the sectQT of attack. 
Here also there is a lateral line: Dunkirk-Hazebrouck- 
Déthune,St. Pol-Amiens. But it is devoid, in the neighbour- 
hood of the sector opposite Lil1e, of any great centre of 
concentration-the best is the comparati\'ely small though 
exceedingly important junction of Hazebrouck. It has--or 
had-a very considerable sector of single line, it is indif- 
ferently parallel to the front, approaching it far too dose at 
Béthune, receding too much from it else\\hcre. What 
Hazebrouck means, by the way, we shall see later on, when 
\\e consider the field of action in detail. The alternati\'e line 
behind the nearest lateral communication is the great main rail- 
way Amiens-Calais; the hillycountl); between, coupled with the 
necessity of linking up the ports, has thrust this line far back. 
Added to these advantages in railway communication 
which the enemy would enjoy if he chose this Lille sector for 
his second offensive was the fact that, so far as railways 
\\ ere concerned, he was virtually working upon interior linê". 
Let me e:xplain this point. 
If \oU are working \\ithin a large conca\'e, such as that of 
.\ B in the accompanying diagram, and if both your lateral 
"ommunication C-D and that of your opponent E-F are 
each roughly parallel to the front, it is. clear that you can 
mm'e your troops more quickly than your opponent can 
move his. You can bring a particular unit of yours from 
D to C in a little more than half the time tllat he can bring 
a unit of his from F to E. That is called the strategic advan- 
tage of worhing upon interior line". There is no such ad\'an- 
tage, of course, \\ hen the concavity is small and cramped, 
hut the ad\'antages are ob\'ious \\hen it is large. 

ow thi-. a(h-antage of interior lines exists in another form 
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even if your front has not a concave shape, for it exists 
when your most vital and necessary communications (which 
to-day. in spite of the extension of petrol traffic, still take 
the rare and expensive shape of railways) give you more 
rapid movement. For inst:mce, your front might be actually 
convex as in H-K, but if your lateral communications were 
short and convenient like l\I-N, while those of your opponent 
were long and inconvenient like O-P, you would still have 
the advantage of what could technically be called interior 
lines, for you could move a unit from M to N more rapidly 
than your opponent couhl move one from P to O. 
With this consideration in mind we ha\'e only to look at 
the railway map of Northern France and Belgium to see 
that the enemy here, although tDe front as a whole is not 
concave, has this advantage, and if we consider not only 
the northern part from the Arras-Amiens sector to the sea, 
but the whole line from AIs'ace to the sea, the greater distance 
through which the Allies must mov
 to meet an enemy 
concentration is still more apparent. 
(5) Apart from this advantage in possessing what were 
virtuallv interior lines, which the enemy would enjoy if he 
chose this sector for his second offensive, there were certain 
local advantages which will appear more dearly when we 
discuss the action in detail. He had the great town of Lille 
in which to mass unobserved; it was screened by the Aubers 
Ridge; and above all, certain vital nodal points of commu- 
nication lay dangerously close toourfront, notably Hazebrouck, 
Cassel and Béthune. If the reader will look at map III. 
which indicates the railways and main roads of the northern 
British front he will see the capital importance of these three 
points: Hazebrouck, Béthune and Cassel. 
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Everything coming up from the south directly by rail 
must go through Béthune. Everything coming indirectly from' 
the south by the Boulogne railway, or directly from the 
north and west, the Ports of the Channel, must go through 
Hazebrouck junction. The only line excepted is the 
insufficient single coastal line Calais-Dunkirk. Save 
round by the coastal road, all road vehicles supplying and 
evacuating that front converge directly upon and must pass 
through Cassel. The sea was not far bphind and there 
could be no rapid retirement of a large force beyond a sea 
line. 
(6) For what it is worth, there was the moral effect of 
an attack developing close to and threatening that highlv 
sensitive point the Straits of the Channel, the shortest and 
most direct communication between this country and its 
forces overseas: But this must be set against a corresponding 
disadvantage which will be mentioned in a moment. 
So much being said, we may equally tabulate the 
disadvantages and therefore risks which the choice of this 
sector would entail and which were as well known to the 
enemy as to ourselves. 
(I) It was the sector upon which reinforcements from this 
country could be poured most rapidly and the one behind 
which was the largest and most immediate supply of material 
as well as of men. 
(2) Upon one flank at least, that to the north, was the 
strong position of the Messines Ridge, continued by the strong 
position of the Passchendaele Ridge. To the south there 
was no equally strong flank, and it is on this account, as we 
shall see, that the enemy in his first plan made Béthune 
his chief objective-an objective which he failed to reach 
through the gallantry o! the Lancashire troops. He knew 
then that if he did not succeed upon his left at Béthune 
his right would almost certainly be held on the \Vytschaete- 
Messines heights and th
t he would be condemned to action 
upon the comparatively narrow front of 10 miles. 
(3) The triple lines in front of him-that is, the defensive 
zone which he had to break-ran through difficult, marshy 
ground, cut by numerous dykes, and the countryside having 
been densely populated before the war Wd.S full of strong 
posts in the ruins of cottages and farms. The enemy was 
therefore well justified in boasting of a special feat when he 
proved his capacity to break through this long-prepared and 
difficult organisation. Further, there lay immediately 
behind this defensive zone an obstacle, not very formidable, 
indeed, but still not negligible, in the shape of the Lys River. 
This little stream is a partly canalised piece of water, quite 
narrow (hardJy anywhere 100 feet across), and in most places 
fordable so far as depth is concerned; but it has a muddy 
bottom, and the approaches are often marshy 
(4) Any such offensive would, after the failure of his main 
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scheme in the south between Arras and the Oisp. with its 
\-ast expense in men, depend upon a smaller attacking force 
for its conduct. This was by far the most important matter 
from the enemy's point of view. The new offensive, wherever 
it was decided upon, would have to be on a lesser scale than 
the first, and, other things being equal, would have a lesser 
chance of effecting a complete decision. If he were to exploit 
a success here his exploitation would have to be rapid 
because he had already committed himself irrevocably in 
another and distant field to the use of the great mass of his 
men, to the loss of a great proportion of them, to the pinning 
do\\n of many for the mamtenance of an open, greatly in- 
creased, and extended front. 
\Ye shall not understand thL battle àt all, even the factors 
against us, still Ie! 3 the f;-,ctors in our favour, unless we 
fully appreciate this point, which I have already emphasised 
but to which I \\ould return. \\-hen the enemy deliberatêly 
en
aged a month ago in what may properly be called his 
great speculation bet". en Arras and the Oise he banked 
upon putting in more than half of his total numerical 
strength, far more than half his real fighting strength, 'as 
measured not only in number5., but in the efficiency of units. 
He had thus mortgaged on the speculation of victory there 
the most of all that he had in men and material available for 
attack. He could, of course, draw up very considerable 
reinforcements northwards for a struggle of many days, Dut 
the whole thin
 would necessarilv be on a reduced scale. 
He also in that deliberately planned hazard prepared to 
lose, and did lose, men upon a scale-measured in numbers 
and time-unprecede.nted even in this war. He must have 
lost in a fortnight, for immediate purposes at least, more 
than a quarter of a million men, and perhaps nearer a third 
of a million. An even larger expenditure would have been 
justified had it produced the expected rupture between the 
French and the British. Failing to produce such a rupture, 
its eXCL3S o\-er the expenditure imposed upon the Allies was 
dead los,,; and, as we know, that rupture was not effected. 
But thi
 is not all. His full measure of success in the 
south, between Arras and the Oi
e had put him upon a 
trace of new front far longer than his old one, and also more 
e:xpensive to hold. Nowhere in all that new front did the 
enemy get hold of good defensive dominating positions. He 
failed with very heavy loss to seize the La,signy Hills; he 
failed to take the Renaud Hill in front of Koyon; he failed 
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to carry the great glacis which slopes up westward from the 
Awe, and he failed to take the especially important bank of 
high ground west of Albert and the Anere Valley; he failed 
to carry the Vimy Ridge on the extreme north. He started 
from a line of 50 miles. He created by his advance a line 
which, in all its sinuosities, is nearly 85 miles in length, and 
on the whole of its vast concavity he was not in anyone 
place possessed of a naturally strong defensive position. He 
was everywhere overlooked, All this meant that he would 
be compelled to do whatev
r he had to do in the north quickly 
and with but a reduced remaining margin of the force he 
could spare for attack. 
As a matter of fact we discovered that even at the moment 
when his destruction of the main defensive zone and his 
passage of the Lys upon the first day, April 9th, had given 
him his great opportunity, he could not throw in, fresh and 
used combined, more th
n thirty divisions over a period of 
five days. That is a very large number positively, of course. 
It indicates a loss enonnously in excess, mile for mile, time 
for time, prisoner for prisoner, and effect for effect, of what 
the French and British offensives cost in the past. Also 
that tremendous e:xpenditure did in this case pennit him to 
break through a defensive zone and create for a time a war 
of movement. But relatively, even this great number repre- 
sents action upon a scale nearer a third than a half of that 
upon which the first great effort of March had been designed. 


The Action 


Now let us turn to the details of the action. 
The em'my as he conceived his plan and studied the battle- 
field before him had the following ground to consider :- 
From above Merville to Arrnentières the little river Lys 
flows through a plain some miles to the north of which run, 
in a crescent, a series of obstacles: The great forest of Nieppe, 
the slightly rising ground of Bailleul, and its neighbourhood, 
and at last the :\Iessines-Wytschaete heights. which come 
down near to the river again on the east That plain 
extends south of the rivl;r for some five miles. up to the 
Aubel's Ridge, covering Lille, where the enemy had his 
obs
rvation-posts, and from whence (it is very low) he over- 
looked the scene of his coming attempt. He proposed to 
break through upon the flat from Béthune to Armentières, 
seizing Béthune at once so as to cut the final junction there 
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and to p '('vent his action, as it developed, having too narrow 
a base and the salient crea "ed being too pronounced. He 
proposed, immediately he had obtained a rupture on the 
fllt between Bé.hune and Annentières to pU>.h on across 
the Lys, mushrooming out to the left and the right; upon 
the left getting round the big Nieppe Wood and closing 
upon Hazebrouck, the second vital railway junction, and 
upon the right working up from the south behin<\ the Messines 
Ridge. while further forces upon his right carne into play 
against the same ridge from the ea
t. With that ridge gone, 
further advance right and left turns the middle of the crescent 
of heights, gives him Bailleul, and brings him up towards 
Cassel, the great junction of road communication, as Haze- 
hrouck is of railway communication. By that time, if the 
bluw could be struck with sufficient rapidity, he would have 
the whole of the forces opposed to him between the hills of 
the Artois, which run from St. Orner to Calais, and the 
extreme northern front which runs round Ypres to the sea 
at l'ieuport, disorganised and undone. 
We shall see in what measure he carried out this pro- 
gramme, and where and how it was in part-and, let us hope, 
finally-checked. 
The details of the action up to the moment of writing 
cover si-x days, Tuesday morning to Sunday night inclusive, 
and are as follows :- 
At 8 o'clock in the e\'ening of 
Iondav the 8th of April. 
a heavy bombardment opened upon a front of about 12 
miles from the neighbourhood of Houplines beyond 
Armentières upon the north-east, to the La Bassée Canal 
upon the south,west, that is, over all the flat and marshy 
plain which extends southwards from the Lys River. This 
bombardment lasted eight hours, ceasing at midnight. The 
back areas were particularly heavily searched and the enemy 
employed gas very extensively, especially against the towns 
which were points of concentration far behind the Allied 
lines and also in Armentières upon their front. From 12 
midnight to 4 a.m. the bombardment ceased; but at 5 
minutes past 4 in the morning of Tuesday, April 9th, just 
before dawn, up to a quarter past.5 in some places, and as 
late as half past 5 in others, a last intensive bombardment 
was delivered and was carried on not only along this line 
and with special vigour against the back areas, but far to 
the south of the La Bassée Canal, in order to preparè what 
was coming. The weather was very misty-as in the first 
great affair a month ago. 
At a quarter past 5 a.m., just as it grew light, the first 
German infantry attack was launched against Neuve Chapelle 
and almost immediately, that is within the next quarter of 
an hour, the whole line was at work from the La Bassée 
Canal right up to Armentières. Under this pressure, the 
first, second and third lines in the centre, held by the 
Portuguese, were overrun. Laventie, a strong part of the 
organisation on the last or third line was reached by the 
enemy by about II o'clock, and though certain posts still 
held out for an hour or two later, some of them apparently 
even up to 2 o'clock, the centre may be said to have gone 
by noon, and this wide breach in the defensive zone to have 
been created in the first six hours of the action. 
Meanwhile, it was essential for the enemy, if his full plan 
was to develop, that he should immediately reach Béthune 
upon his left. [f he failed to do this, if this corner still 
held for any considerable time against him, the presence of 
the strong l\kssines Ridge on his right, coupled with this 
resistance upon his left, would cramp him within a compar- 
atively narrow gate, and though he might e:xpand the area 
he should occupy beyond that gate and to the north and 
west of it, he would ine,-itably be checked in his advance 
unless the neck of the area were widened. Essential a<; 
it was for him to seize Béthune at the earliest possible moment 
in this first successful shock, he threw in directly westward 
towards against the point of Givenchy no less than four 
divisions out of a total eight (rapidly increasing to eleven) 
which he had put forward for his first blow. 
But at Givenchy a division which he had hoped to find 
weak from fatigue, the 55th from the western part of Lanca- 
shire and Liverpool, upset his plan. The ruins of Givenchy 
stand upon a very !>light rise of ground, only just showing 
above the general level of that flat and marshy land. Fight- 
ing four to one the ruins Were rushed by the enemy, appar- 
ently before noon; but the Lancashire men retook them. 
Further masses of the enemy debouched from La Bassée and 
fought all day to re-obtain the place. During the night 
they once more entered the ruins, and were once more thrown 
out, and by Wednesday morning Givenchy still held, cO\'ering 
Béthune-covering, therefore, the important double track 
of railway by which communication is maintained from the 
south to Hazebrouck, and which comes nearest the enemy's 
line (and is therefore most imperilled) at Béthune. This 


unique and splendId local defence of Givenchy modified at 
its very outset the course of the battle. Elsewhere the whole 
of the Tues?ay was taken up by the enemy in reaching, 
and attemptmg to cross, the line of the L}s. He could only 
touch the river at the extreme of the salient he had created 
-that is, opposite Estaires, perhaps near Sailly, and opposite 
St. Maul', where there used to be a ferry, succeeded for manv 
years past by a bridge. All these three points are approachecl 
by a road. To the left of these points the continued defenc(' 
of Lestrem held him and on the rig-ht th(' continu('d ddenc-. 
b,' the British of Fleurbaix. 


The Lys Forced 
The accounts are still somewhat confused, so that e-xact 
hours cannot be gi\'en: but apparently the enemy forced 
hi
 way across the L} s -at any rate, at the point of St. l\Lmr, 
if not at other points-in the course of the afternoon or 
evening of the Tuesday, for it was during the night that a 
counter-attack threw him back across the river at St. l\Iaur 
and in the suburbs of Estairð. There had been at the very 
('ncl of Tuesday a sharp advance of the enemy beyond St. 

Iaur for nearly a mile to the plac(' called the Ferry Cross, or 
Croix du Bac. But the counter-attack in the night threw 
the enemy right back from there, and he did not readvance 
to it until the next day. In the early mOlning of Wednesday, 
the loth, therefore, the second day of the battle, the position 
\\ould seem to have been somewhat like this :- 
The 55th West Lancashire Division at Givenchy and un- 
named British troops at Fleurbai:x held either post or corner 
of the big gap made where the triple line of the defensive 
zone between Laventie and Neuve ChJ.pelle had given way in 
the overwhelming of the Portugue::'è divisions, which originally 
stood upon either side of Neuve Chapelle. 
The enemy had reached, crossed for a moment, then re- 
cros<;ed during the night, and was now again fighting for the 
passage of the River Lys, and he created a salient of over 
three miles at his deepest part upon a front between Givenchy 
and Fleurbai-x of nine mile<;, and, the defensive zone being 
'gone, he was figh
ing in the open. 
So far, the only German arm\' which had corne into play 
\vas that of von Quast-the -6th Army. His command was 
apparently of the strength of 12 divisions, of which onl) 
8 had so been identified in the course of the fighting, though 
probably II had already appeared in the first twenty-four 
hours. But with the morning of the second day- Wednesday, 
April 10th -a development of the utmost importance 
appeared, the ultimate fate of which was comparable upon 
the north to "hat the resistanc(' uf Givenchy had been upon 
the south. This development was the entry into play of the 
4th German Army, lying to the north of von Quast, under 
the command of Arnim, and the attempt of this in co-opera- 
tion with Quast's ttoops to seize the \lessines Ridge, and 
thereby to enlarge immense!) the ar('a of the push, give it 
elbow-room, and pennit its far mure rapid advance. 
The enemy apparently calculated, rightly enough, that the, 
)lessines Ridge could hardly be taken by any direct assault 
from the east. He lay upon this morning of the Wednesday 
just to the ea<;t and beneath 
t from Hollebeke to the Lys 
before Warneton, and if he had struck from this line up the 
slopes unaided he might not hope to reach the summit. The 
full plan was, therefore, partly to threaten to turn the 
l\lessines Ridge from the south, \,hile attacking directly from 
the east, von Qua<;t's extreme right undertaking the first 
task, and '011 .-\rnim':-o di, isiuns the second. 
.\t the same time, 011 the morning of the loth, apparently 
early in that day, the Germans. who had crossed the Lys at 
St. l\Iaur, had already got so .far round to the east that they 
were in Ploegsteert and into the big wood to which that 
village gives its name immediately to the north. They thus 
already looked at the !\Iessines T<idge from its reverse side. 
Nearly coincident with this mo\'ement carne the blowstruck 
by von Arnim upon the east. The attack blazed up from 
the south northward, beginning in the early morning, and 
by noon had reached the summits of the ridge at l\lessines 
anù V.'ytschaete, while to the north-east von Arnim's men 
harl taken the ruins of Hollebeke. 
There must have been a moment at and after the middle 
of this second day in the action-Wednesday, the loth- 
when it looked as though l\Iessines Ridge and all that it 
meant might go. But the 9th Division counter-attacked in 
the early afternoon, pushed well past Wytschaete, driving 
the enemy down the ea<;tern 
lopes by some 500 yards. 
A harder task WdS involved in the cl('aring of Messines, nor 
was the site of that vanish('d village ,\holly retaken; but 
by nightfall most of the summit was recovered, though the 
enemy remained just clinging to the further edge of it, and 
so remained apparently through the succeeding days. This 
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maintenance of the l\Iessines Ridge was of the greatest 
consequence to all that followed. 
:\Ieanwhile, in the plain belm\, Armentières, more and more 
threatened as Quast's troops m;er the ri\-er spread eastward 
.md van Arnim's troops attacked westward, was being 
eyacuated as rapidly as could be (it was full of gas) before 
disaster should befall it. The evacuation was far from 
cbmpleted before the place was virtually surrounded; for 
the enemy claimed the surrender therein of 3,000 men and 
the General Officer commanding them. 
During this same day-the second day of the battle, 
\Yednesday, the 10th-the enemy also crossed at Estaires, 
and \\a<; fighting northward and westward from that to\\n. 
He had tried hard to get further elbow
room we
tward by 
taking Lestrem; had held it for a moment, but lost it again. 
He would seem, then, by the evening of the second day 
-Wednesday, the 10th-to have been upon the line indicated 
on the map: the second line in front of Steenwerke and 
Xieppe Village, beyond Estaire:>, holding part of Ploegsteert 
Wood, just clinging to 
e eastern slopes of :\Iessine<:, mi<;<;ing 
\Yvt5chaete, and so round to Hollebeke. 
On Thursday, April lIth, it \\as apparent by mid-morning 
that the momentum of thc attack \\as being diyerted and in 
places held. Though there is naturally complete silence 
upon the rapidity and number in which reinforcements wcre 
pushed up to the British line, their effect had begun to be 
felt, and that althou
h the enemy seeing what a gate he had 
obtained thròugh the defensive zone, and how thoroughly 
hè had obtained (though upon a comparatively narrow front) 
a war of mm'cmcnt, had for at least thirtv hours past begun 
to call up from the south and e1se\\here further di\'isions. 
Cp to this moment-Thursday, April lIth. -.about 10 
German divisions had already been identified, counting the 
four from von Arnim's army, \\hich had struck against the 
:\Iessines Ridge (among which four may be quoted the first 
two to attack, the 49th Reserve German Division and the 
17th). But before the next three days were over thè enemy 
more than doubled this feeding in of divisions. He reached, 
as we shall see, by Sunday night the total of well over 30, 
the latter half of which were mainly spent in attempting 
\\Íth increasing difficulty to advance the line attained, a 
result only effected-and that imperfectly-on his extreme 
left beyond Estaires. 
The end of that Thursday-the third day of the battle- 
found the enemy just north of Estaires and Steenwerke, 
holding all the ruins of Ploegsteert, and perhaps half-way 
between that village and Xeuve Eglise, and most of Ploeg- 
steert Wood; but they had made no further impression 
upon the l\Iessines Ridge, though once again there had been 
a tremendous assault upon it, and once again the enemy 
had been thrown out by the 9th Division, which still stood 
there maintaining the crest. 
On the next day-Friday, the 12th-probably by the 
arnval of considerable new forces, the "enemy enlarged himself 
upon the north by a crescent as much as a mile and a half in 
depth at its deepest part, and achieved the very real success 
of pushing westward to :\Ienille; \\hence, as we shall see, 
he was to push southward and try to turn Béthune. The 
crescent by which he advanced on the north brought him 
from his positions in front of :Keuve Eglise to a fluctuating 
and violently contested front not far from Bailleul Station; 
thence round between Old and Xew Berquin. and so just 
including Merville to the ri ver line. The importance of this 
extension westward, including :\Ierville. was that it turned 
the stoutly defended line of that little obstacle the I awe, 
and therefore for the first time seriously threatened Béthune. 
rhis \\ill be clear from looking at the line upon the sketch- 
map which indicates the position upon the evening of Friday 
last. That line may be seen still to cover Givenchy and the 
"traggling hamlet of Locon, but the line of the brook is 
abandoned, and the enemy is facing right down upon Béthune 
from the noñh. It goes without saying that a huge projec- 
tion of this sort, curling round a strongly held post like 
Givenchy, would be very perilous to any advancing force, if 
there were at the right moment sufficient bodies of opponents 
to press hard into the neck of the salient-that is, from the 
(;ivenchv region north-east\\ards-and so threaten its 
e::..istence. But it is clear that the enemy, when he thus 
flooded \\'Lstward into :\Ierville and then turned southward 
towards Béthune, still took for granted, and had a right to 
take for granted, his continued numerical superionty. He 
was in again, as he had been a fortnight before, on the Somme, 
for all he was \\orth, though upon a smaller scale. By the 
night of this fourth day, Friday. the enemy claimed 20,000 
prisoners and 200 guns. 
Cpon Saturday the gravest enemy success, so fJ.r as the 
still-important point of Béthune is concerned, was registered. 
The enemy entered (but did not pass) Locon. and just reached 


the projecting curve of the Béthune Canal. If the Bntish 
line still at that moment held Givenchy, a point on which 
I have no information at the moment of writing, the German 
thrust southward on this extraordinary bulge must have 
reached its utmost limits of stability. 
In èvery other part of the field the advance was held. 
Though the enemy was now \\ holly in pm'. ,sion of Ploeg 
steert \Yood, and even got into Xeuve Eglise, he was thrown 
out of the latter place. He could not push, during the 
Saturday, beyond the neighbourhood of the railway at 
Bailleul Station, which railway he failed to reach or to cms,- 
at that point. He ju<;t pas
ed the rail\\a
' somewhere in 
front of :\Ieterem; thence south-easÌ\\ard he was much 
where he had been before, between Old and Xew Berquin, 
and close on the former, and feeling the eastern edges of the 
big Xieppe Fore<;t. The whole effect of that Saturday on 
the shape of the front was slight. There seemed to be taking 
place \\ hat had taken place on the Somme -a gradual banking 
up of the flood. 
All the next day last Sunday, April l..J.th-he \\as fighting 
furiously to increase this front, by howewr little, but the 
resistance grew stronger hour by hour, and he on that day 
achieved nothing appreciable to affect the future. He still 
"tood, \\hen night fell, upon the line which runs from Holle- 
beke to just the southern end of the l\Ie:,<;ines Ridge, thence 
in front of \\-I'lverghem, :Neuve Eglise, Bailleul, \Ieterem 
-all of them s, _ ht glacis, or rising slopes, possessed bv the 
British. Thence' is line curyed round, no furthcr advanced, 
in front of :\Icrris, Old Berquin, the edges of the Xieppe 
Forest; so \\est of :\Ierville town, duc south acros" the 
Clarence River until it touched the canal; thence through 
the ruins of Locon, and so to Givenchy; all the latter part 
making an extraordinary \\estern bulge of impossible shape. 
The factors in the maintenance, e),tension, or redressing 
of this western bulge we cannot judge; but apparently, for 
the moment, it can neither be used by them for further 
outflanking Béthune, and thus cutting the railway and 
increasing their area of movement, nor as yet by us in counter- 
stroke behind them. That \\ estern bulge upon its either 
face. nortþern and southern, looks at, threatens, and 
approaches the two YÏtal rail\\ay points marked A and B 
upon map 4. The one A, that through which passes, or did 
pass, a direct supply of men and material from the south; 
the other, B, that through \\hich comes all railway supply 
in men and material from the channel ports, Boulogne, 
Calais, and Dunkirk. Their retention or loss the future 
must decide. 


. 


The Numerical Situation 


Such \\ as the situation when the last dispatches were sent 
after the nightfall of Sunday last, April 14th. The line of 
that moment. as sho\\n in those dispatche i" indicated 
upon the accompany ing map. 
But meanwhile there came by Saturday e\ ening ne\\ s 
more interesting and perhaps more important than the 
description of the line in the war of movement thus restored. 
It concerned a point already touched on, the number of 
dil'isions which the Germans had already thrown into the mill. 
That is the heart of the matter. 
Cp to that date-the evening of April 13th-there had 
been identified upon the fronts of the t\\O offensives sincp 
:\Iarch 21st no less than lIo German di\isions, and of these 
no less than 40 had been thro\\ll in twice. 
Xow let us appreciate what this meall
_ \\'e arf' dealing 
\\ith exactly twenty-four da", of which about Ì\\o-thirds 
have been days of .very violent fighting, and of which the 
remaining third have also seen very e),pensive and heavily 
pressed local attacks. \Ye may say that we are dealing 
\\Íth the equivalent of twenty day s of ma),imum effort. 
During thi,;; period there has been a call upon the German 
Army to the equivJ.lent of 150 di\Ísions. He began with 
50 in line during the first 1\\0 days of his great main offensive 
of :\Iarc-h, the fifty grew to over IQ0; his second offensi\ e, 
here in April, used in the first Ì\\O days perhaps 16. The 
rb grew in six days to something \\ell ovcr 3o--perhaps to 40. 
He' i<; putting stutf through the mill at the very ma'\.imum 
rate He is gi\ ing di\Í,.;iun" much les" than half the old 
a\ erage time tu rf'<:t in beÌ\\een t\\Q appearance'" on the 
b.ttUefie1d. He ha" used hi" units at more than three times 
the rate of the'ir u,,(' during tl1(' longer drawn battles of the 
last two years, In other words, he is straining his power of 
endurance after a fa<;hion which we may repre:>ent as multi- 
plied by two or thrce time<; the fJ.shion of any earlier period 
-of Verdun, Champagne, or the Somme. Thc \\hole thing 
is a violcnt confirmation of the thesis that he is out to win 
in a very short time, or to be de'cisively beaten. 
HILAIRE BELLOC. 
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Land & Water 


April 18, 1918 


Lichnowsky's 


Revelations: 


By Sir M. Durand 


S Ol\lE remarkable papers have seen the light in 
Germany during the last few \\eeks, and the more 
they are studied by the British public the better; 
for they reveal with striking clearness the real fact, 
about the responsibility for the war, and incidentally 
they bring out the difference between the general attitude of 
Germanv and that of Great Britain in matters of foreign 
policy. -We English-or nearly all of us-have been satisfied 
from the beginning that we were entirely in the right. Like 
most people. we are apt to take that view of our own pro- 
ceedings. But it is one thing to be absolved by the voice of 
conscience, it is another thing to find ourselves openly and 
formally absolved by an enemy who has hitherto proclaimed 
that England has been the arch-plotter against the peace of 
Europe-the instigator and leader of a wicked conspiracy to 
hem in and destroy the peace-loving German Empire. 
First among these papers is the famous memorandum of 
Prince Lichnowsky, late German Ambassador in England. 
Prince Lichnowsky was representing his country here when 
the war broke out, and he had therefore the fullest knowledge 
of the course of affairs. He has not hesitated to declare in 
his memorandum that the responsibility for the war rests 
upon Germany-not upon England. "We deliberately de- 
stroyed, OJ he says, "the possibility of a peaceful settlement" ; 
and "my London mission . . : was wrecked not by the 
perfidy of the British, but by the perfidy of our policy." 
These assertions he supports by a statement of .. indisputable 
facts" drawn from official publications, and not controverted 
by the German White Book. He shows that to the end 
Great Britain made repeated efforts to maintain the peace 
of Europe; and he sums up with the remark, .. it is not 
surprising that the whole civilised world outside Germany 
attributes to us the sale guilt lor the world war." The 
unfortunate Ambassador, it may be observed, was tricked by 
his own Government as to their intentions; for under a 
system well known in the German service, the Kaiser kept in 
London two diplomatic instruments, one a representative, 
himself deceived so as better to deceive our people, the other 
a subordinate working in secret over the head of his chief. 
Prince Lichnowsky does not stand alone, for Herr :Mühlon, 
an ex-director of the great Krupp firm, almost simultaneously 
declared that the Kaiser himself was personally responsible 
for the war. Then Herr van Jagow, German Foreign Minister 
from 1913 to 1916, {vas apparently put up to answer Prince 
Lichnowsky's memorandum; at all events, his observations 
upon it are published by the German Government. And 
what is his answer? Anyone who studies it will see that it 
is practically no answer at all, for the main facts brought 
forward in the memorandum are in no way disproved. As 
to Great Britain, Herr van Jagow makes the following 
remarks: "I am by no means willing to adopt the opinion, 
which is at present widely held in Germany, that England 
laid all the mines which caused the war; on the contrary. 
I believe in Sir Edward Grey's love of peace, and in his 
serious wish to reach an agreement with us. .. Among 
the English people also the war was not popular." It is 
true that Herr van Jagow says Sir Edward Grey" did not 
prevent the world-war, as lie could have done:' but no proof 
of this assertion is brought forward beyond the remark that 
.. he had involved himo;elf too deeply in the net of Franco- 
Russian policy" and .. could no longer find the way out." 
Finally, other persons of some note in Germany have 
apparently accepted, and have been permitted to express, 
the view that Great Britain was not the guilty party. For 
example, the naval critic, Captain Persius, has written in 
the Berliner Tageblatt: .. An understanding ought to be 
easier now that we have heard from two opposing sources, 
from van Jagow and Lichnowsky, that England was not 
responsible for the war, as hitherto has been believed in wide 
circles in Germany." 
Now, the first thing that strikes one on reading these 
various pronouncements is the fact that they should have 
been allowed to see.the light in Germany. It seems evident 
that the publication could not have been made without the 
permission of the German Government. Such a complete 
change of front must have a meaning. 
A friend of mine once told me it was a saying in his country 
that the best way of coming to terms with an Englishman 
was to knock him down first and then talk nicely to him. 
The words of Captain Persius quoted above, and other 
expressions used by German newspapers, would seem to 
show that the German Government has resolved to try this 
method. It looks as if they hoped that by dealing a great 


blow at our Army in France and then proclaiming the 
innocence of Great Britain, they might induce us to conclude 
a separate peace, inducing their own people at the same time 

o regard such a settlement witl
 favour. It is a grotesque 
Idea; but any other explanation of the German action is 
difficult to imagine. 
This, however, is a point of minor importance. \Vhate\-er 
may be the intention of the German Government, the imme- 
diate effect of their action is clear. The veil has been torn 
from the face of the Kaiser, and the responsibility of Germany 
for the war is definitely established. It will be obsen'ed, 
incidentally, that no German except Lichnowsky seems in 
the least ashamed either of the villainous aggression by which 
the war was brought about or of the long-continued campaign 
of falsehood by which the German Government sought to 
throw the blame on England. 
Some hard things have been said of late in England about 
the British Foreign Office and tI:e methods of British diplo- 
macy. I hold no brief for the Foreign Office, and fullv believe 
that some of its proceedings in the past have been- open to 
attack. Granted that the Foreign Office is full of sin, this is 
not because its proceedings have been false and aggressive 
like those of the Germans; it is for the precisely 
opposite reason, that they have been simple and conciliatory 
to the verge, and at times beyond the verge, of feebleness. 
Partly from that timidity in matters of policy which is as 
marked a characteristic of our people as courage in the field, 
partly from an honest desire for peace and goodwill among 
men, we have not always" held up our end," as we might 
have done; and we have suff"ered in consequence. 


Our J'olicy Towards Russia 
An excellent example of this is the course of our policy 
towards Russia, especially since the Crimean \Var, when she 
began to push out seriously along her natural "slope" to the 
eastward, and in the opinion of our statesmen to threaten 
India closely. We allowed the Russians, when they were 
much weaker than we Were in Asia to "draw" us to 'an 
extent which would have been really comic'if it had not been 
so dangerous. By an attitud
 of perpetual apprehension 
-not to say alarm-at their smallest movement in Central 
Asia, we impressed them and unluckily impressed all Asiatics, 
including the natives of India, with the idea that \\e were 
afraid of Russia and dared not stand up to her. This attitude 
did great harm. 
b,Writing as late as 1897, I urged that Russia \\as 
not strong enough to attack us, and that \\1' should do 
well to show more confidence in our own 
trength, which, a<; 
long as the people of India trusted us, was immense. I 
urged also that we should do well to show les.:; di
trust of the 
good faith of the Russians, who had not for seventy year<; 
made any serious encroachment on the treaty frontiers of 
Persia, and were pledged by a formal agreement. not hitherto 
broken, to respect the frontiers of Afghanistan. But this 
was not the view generally taken, and the old policy of alarm 
continued to hotd the field. Then in 1907 came indeed a 
new policy, one of rapprochement towards Russia. prompted 
in great measure by our growing sense of the aggressive 
spirit of Germany; but there remaincd with the new policy 
the old exaggerated estimate of Ru""ian strength, and the 
old distrust of our own. The result was the Anglo-Russian 
Convention, by which \\e hoped to put an end to .Anglo- 
Russian rivalry in Asia. 
I am not now discussing the general merits and effect of 
that agreement. I wish only. to bring out the particular 
point that our policy towards Russia was conciliatory in the 
extreme. \fhen the matter came up in the House of Lords, 
Lord Lansdowne and Lord Sanderson pointed out that in 
the past \..e had been ready to come to an understanding 
with Russia, but that she had been unwilling to meet us. 
And the critics of the Com.ention had no difficulty in shO\..Lng 
that, now she had met us, we had in the interests of concilia- 
tion made a very bad bargain v.ith her. 
We undoubtedly had a bargain so bad that it was regarded 
throughout Asia as a discreditable surrender to superior force. 
For example, in Afghanistan the Russians were to have any 
trade facilities the Afghans might give us, but there was no 
clause securing to us any facilities they might give the 
Russians. Also, though we promised the Russians equal 
commercial opportunities in that country, where our influence 
predominated, they did not promise us equal opportunities 
in regions where they were predominant. As Lord Lansdowne 
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observed: .. A more one-sided application of a sound pnn- 
ciple I ne\ er came across." 
)Iore might be said about Afghanistan and something 
about Tibf't. But the main sacrifice was in Persia. That 
great country was divided into Russian and English spheres 
of influence in no way corresponding to the positions 
-political and commercial--of the two Powers. 
Further examples of the conciliatory and peaceful attitude 
of our Gm;ernments for a long time past might easily be 
cited from the history of our relations with other Powers 
-with Germany, perhaps, in particular. To the. very end, 
\\ hen sht had everything ready for war, and, to use 
I irhno\\ sky'" \\ ords, was .. insisting that Serbia must be 
Illa
"acred," England, whom 9he accused of encircling and 
throttling her, was granting her concessions of many kinds, 
e\'en consenting-most improperly, I think-to the extension 
of the Bagdad Railway down to Basra, so as to open 
Ieso- 
potamia to her operations. Everyone knows of the con- 
ciliatory'spirit in wruch we met France when the time came 
for a rapprochement. Every one knows, of the spirit of 

oodwill-and more than goodwill-wruch for years past 
we have shown towards the Americans, until our Govern- 
ments really seemed actuated at times by the feeling which 
a famous American novelist ascribes to one of her characters, 
.. the desire that England should have an excuse to hug us." 
As is evident from what I have written, I do not contend 
that our prevailing attitude in matters of foreign policy has 
always been dignified or successful. Personally, I believe it 
has often been wanting in strength, and has led at times to 
the sacrifice of the legitimate interests of Great Britain and 
the D,)minions. I feel that when the personal and party 
feelings invoked have passed away, rustory will not easily 
forgive the extreme anxiety shown by some of our public 
men to make the nation believe in German goodwill towards 
us when they well knew, or certainly ought to have known, 
that no such goodwill existed-an anxiety wruch even led to 
shameful attacks upon the great soldier who spent rus last 
years in trying to open our eyes and make us prepare for the 
deadly peril that was coming upon us. For such proceedings 
there can be no excuse. And it may well be held that a 
more virile attitude might often have been not only more 
honourable to us, but more useful to the world. 
But wben all that is said, there remains sometrung more 
to be said. If other nations besides Germany have now 
and then seemed inclined to take advantage of our softness 
-if, for example, the Russians in Asia were somewhat rugh- 
handed in their working of the Convention of I907-yet 
I believe the certainty that England could be trusted to keep 
to her engagements, and was honestly desirous of peace, did 
have its effect upon the attitude of the world towards us. 
As Admirall\lahan asked when discussing the alleged .. stupid 
ity" of British officers: "Where has it placed Great Britain 
among the nations of the earth?" 
It is not a little thing that Palavia lnglesa has become 
a household word. Substantially the nations keep faith and 
peace with us as we keep faith and peace with them. Russia, 
until she broke up under the twin solvents of idéologue 


The Irish 


TURKEY AND THE WAR, 


When the history of the world" war comes to be written, the most 
outstanding event after the battle of the Marne will be found to 
have been the entrance of Turkey into the war on the side of the 
enemy. But for this there would have been no Gallipoli, no fall of 
Kut; the expeditionary forces to Salonika, Mesopotamia, and 
Palestine would have been unnecessary; the Dardanelles would 
have remained open for the export of corn and oil from Russia and 
Rumania; Rumania would have been secure, Bulgaria not daring 
to move, with neutral nations friendly to the Entente on either 
flank; there would have been no Armenian massacres. Think 
what it would have meant, had Turkey remained neutral! 
Victory would have been won months ago. 
Friendship and goodwill between Great Britain and Turkey was 
traditional. How did it come about that it broke down at this 
tremendous crisis? The circumstances have hitherto been veiled 
in secrecy, but with the publication of the diplomatic experiences 
of Mr. Morgenthau, the Ameriocan Ambassador at Constantinople 
from 1913 to 1916, all the facts will be revealed. 
Mr. Morgenthau's diplomatic record will be published in 
LAND & WATER early next month, It is an invaluable contribution 
to the hIstory of these times; it relates the incidents of the escape 
of the" Goeben" and .. Breslau," and it explains how Germany 
was able to establish her dominance over Turkey at that critical 
hour. It is all the more interesting in that Mr. Morgenthau was by 
birth a German, having been born at Mannheim; he went to 
America when ten years of age, and is now American to the backbone, 


chatter and German gold, adhered faithfully to the under- 
standing which lay at the root of the Convention, and did 
great service to the Allied cause. Our old enemy France 
is now our firm friend and staunch ally. Along the 
immense frontier line between Canada and the Cnited States 
there has been peace for a hundred years, and practically no 
armed force, because on each side there has been an honest 
desire for peace; and now, thank God, the Stars and Stripes 
and the Union Jack are flying side by side in defence of 
liberty. Italy, Greece, Belgium, Japan, and many other 
countries seem to trust us thorougWy. Only Germany was 
left to denounce us as false and aggressive, and now the 
guilt of falsehood and aggression has been firmly fixed by 
Germans themselves upon their own country; and the 
sincerity and peacefulness of England have been formally 
acknowledged even in Germany. 
Of course, the German Government has not definitely 
accepted the burden of criminality. It has left itself a loop- 
hole for the repudiation of the truth, and when England 
declines to be tricked into peace by soft words the old bogey 
may be set up again for the deception of the German people. 
But if they should be again deceived no one else ever will. 
Prince Lichnowsky and others may be disgraced and punished 
for speaking the truth, but it has been spoken, and notrung 
can alter that fact. 
Henceforth, England stand.; out clear of all responsibility 
for the monstrous wickedness wruch has been let loose upon 
the world; and when the gigantic conflict comes to an end 
she will be not only greater than ever, but more highly 
trusted and honoured. 


Convention 


. 
. 


By Harold 


Cox 


W HETHER the Convention over \\hich Sir 
Horace Plunkett so patiently presided for 
nearly nine months has rendered any service 
to Ireland is a matter upon which opinion is 
divided; that it has rendered an immense 
service to England is beyond question. For two generations 
at least Irishmen in all parts of the world have been denounc- 
ing England as the cause of all their troubles. They have 
proclaimed on thousands of platforms that England denies 
to Irishmen the right to self-government, and insists on 
holding in subjection a nation that for centuries has struggled 
in vain for freedom. 
The report of the Irish Convention has disposed of this 
delusion. It prove., that the obstacle to Home Rule for 
Ireland is not some curious mental twist on the part of 
Englishmen, but the inability of the inhabitants of Ireland 
to discover any scheme of Home Rule upon which they can 
even approximately agree. 
The Irish Convention was called into being last summer as 
thc result of correspondence between the present Prime 
'Iinister, Mr. Lloyd George, and the then leader of the Irish 
Xationalist Part
. the late Mr. John Redmond. "Irishmen 
of all creed
 and parties" were invited to meet together 
.. for the purpose of drafting a constitution for their country." 


A more comprehensive invitation cannot be imagined. The 
mere fact that it was given disposed of the idea that the 
British Government for some. strange malicious motivp 
wished to deny freedom to Ireland. The subsequent history 
showed what is and -always has been the obstacle to Home 
Rule for Ireland. Every effort was made at the outset to 
meet the Prime Minister's request for a Convention repre:-oenting 
the whole of Ireland. A very considerable amount of sucress 
was achieved. The members of the Convention were \\ell 
chosen; they were men of distinction in their respective 
spheres of activity, and probably no better men could have 
been found to give expression to the different points of vie\\ 
which they represented. Yet even so, the Prime :\Iinister's 
ideal of "all creeds and parties" was not attained, for the 
very important Sinn Fein Party refused to have anything to 
do with the Convention. Therefore even if the findings of 
the Convention had been unanimous they would have been 
discounted by the fact that a party which has won a majority 
of the by-elections in Ireland in the past twelve months 
was contemptuously hostile. 
But the Convention did not reach an agreement-not even 
an approximate agreement. Sir Horace Plunkett, whose 
services to Ireland cannot be too highly estimated. evidently 
struggled hard to secure some show of agreement. He got 
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so far as to feel himself justified in saying, in his letter trans- 
mitting the report to the Prime Minister, that the" Conven- 
tion had laid a foundation of Irish agreement unprecedented 
in history," That may quite easily be true, f?r as .far back 
as the history of Ireland can be traced the mhabItants of 
that island have been engaged in fighting with one another. 
Therefore, judged by Irish standards, it is possible that 
some progress has been made. But when we pass from 
Irish conceptions to prosaic facts it will be seen that agree- 
ment, for all purposes of action, is as remote as ever. 
In the first place, Ulster remains outside. Nineteen 
representatives from Ulster attended the Convention in the 
hope of finding some common ground between th
mse!VLs 
and the Nationalists. They report that the NatIonahsts. 
instead of trying to meet their objections to the Home Rule 
Act of 1914. put forward claims which went far beyond that 
.\ct. The only concession offered to Ulster was a proposal 
that in an Irish Parliament" Unionists should have a tem- 
porary representation largely in excess of what they are 
entitled to on the basis of population." This proposal may 
have been well meant, but obviously such an arrangement 
could not long endure, and the Ulster representatives pru- 
dently declined to accept the proffered concession. 


The Southern Unionists 
On the other hand, there is the notable fact that the 
Southern Unionist representati\'es on the Convention, led by 
Lord :\Iidleton, did co-operate to a very considerable extent 
with the Nationalist Party, and did vote in the final division 
in favour of the motion "That the report as a whole be 
adopted." That motion was carried by 44 to 29. As the 
Convention at the time of voting contained 90 members, it 
will be seen that less than half voted in favour of finally 
endorsing the report. The majority of 44 consisted of 
Nationali.,ts and Southern Unionists, plus two or three 
Labour representatives; the minority consisted of the Ulster 
Unionists and eleven of the more extreme Nationalists. 
Thus superficially there was a combination of moderate men 
in favour of the report, while the extremists on both sides 
voted against it. This is just the kind of situation that is 
dear to the heart of an Englishman. But the English love 
of compromise finds no place in Irish mentality, and when 
two Irishmen have agreed to what appears to be a compromise 
it is safe to assume that they have only agreed to differ- 
which is a very different proposition. An examination of 
the report of the Convention will show that this is exactly 
\\ hat happened in the case of the apparent compromise 
between the Southern Unionists and the more moderate 

ationalists They both indeed had one common purpose 
-to prevent the partition of Ireland. The Southern Unionists 
are opposed to the exclusion of the six north-ea"tern counties 
of Ulster-to which John Redmond and his followers agreed 
both in 1914 and in 1916-because they want the support 
of their Ulster friends against their Nationalist enemies; 
the Nationalists, since the Sinn Fein movemmt became 
formidable, refuse any longer to accept the exclusion of the 
six counties because that exclusitm conflicts with the con- 
ception of "Ireland a Kation." This was th" common 
ground between the Southern Unionists and the Nationalists; 
there was none other. 
The Southern Cnionist" begin their separate note to the 
report by declaring co their unaltered comiction that the 
Legislative Union provides the best system of government 
for Ireland." They go on to say that they entered the 
Convention in response to an appeal from His Majesty's 
Government which they did not feel justified in disregarding, 
and that they had done their best to assist in devising a 
constitution. After this preface, they enumerate the condi- 
tions which they consider vital to a satisfactory settlement, 
and they say expressly that their action .. must be subject 
to these conditions." That is to say, the Southern Unionists 
must be regarded as opposed to the scheme for which they 
voted unless these conditions are satisfied. The more 
important of the conditions enumerated arc th(' following: 
" That all Imperial questions and services, including the levying 
of customs duties, be left in the hands of the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom." 
"That the whole of Ireland participate in any Irish 
Parliament" 
"That an adequate contribution be made by Ireland to 
Imperial services." 
The first of these points raises an issue the importance of 
which has not hitherto been appreciated in England. In 
reality it is a touchstone by which to test the meaning of 
the phrase Home Rule. The mere Englishman or Scotchman 
who says he is in favour of Home Rule for Ireland means 
by that phrase that Ireland is to be endowed with a strictly 
subordinate parliament, whose powers will be limited to 


strictly Irish affairs, leaving the parliament of the United 
Kingdom in unquestioned control of all matter., Loncerning 
the kingdom as a whole That is also the meaning attached 
to the phrase by American critics of alleged English obstinacy 
"Why not," asks the impatient Yankee, "make Ireland a 
State in your Union, as Massachusetts is a State in our 
Union? .. The answer is that this is not what the Irish 
Nationalist wants. His slogan is .. Ireland a 
ation:' 
Massachusetts is not a nation, it is a state; the nation is the 
United States. The Irish Nationalists are not content witn 
statehood; they want nationhood. Some of the :K ationalists 
in spite of the Sinn Feiners, are willing that the Irish natio
 
shall continue to fonn part of the British Empire, but only 
on condition that it has the full status of a Dominion like 
Canada, or Australia, or South Africa. With absolute dis- 
regard for the facts of geography, the Irish Nationalists 
demand that Ireland, situated within sixty miles of the 
coast of \Yales, within eYL3ight of the coast of Scotland, 
should be placed on the same footing towards Great Britain 
as the Dominion of Canada two thousand miles away, or the 
Commonwealth of Australia at the Antipodes. * That is why 
the customs controversy occupied so large a share of the 
time of the Convention, for the control of customs is every- 
where a function of the national or federal legislature, never 
of the state or pro 'incial legislatures. Consequently, the 
1\ationalist demand for the control of customs shuts out the 
federal solution of the Irish problem which is so often talked 
about by people on this side of St. George's Channel. How, 
then, did the Convention deal with this crucial issue? 
Simply by postponing it. 
The second of the conditions enumerated above as being 
requisite to any acceptance of Home Rule by the Southern 
Unionists is that the whole of Ireland should participate in 
an Irish Parliament. This means that unless Ulster comes in 
the Southern Unionists will have no Home Rule. In this 
case the Convention did not even make a pretence that unity 
had been reached. The attitude of Ulster is unmistakable. 
The six north-eastern countie" demand exclusion, and mean 
to insist upon it. 
The third condition on which the Southern Unionists 
insist as essential to their acceptance of any form of Home 
Rule is that an adequate coutribution must be made by 
Ireland to Imperial services. The attitude of the 1\ationalists 
towards this demand is made sufficiently clear by the 
separate reports which the two Nationalist parties on the 
Convention have drafted. Both these parties, while verbally 
accepting ., the principle" of an Irish contribution, make 
it clear that they do not intend to part \"ith any appreciable 
amount of cash. They demand that the amount of khe 
contribution .,huuld he left to h( pttled b" agreement betwepn 
the Irish Parliament and thr Imperial Parliament, and th"v 
show the spirit in whIch they woulrl approarh negotIatIOn 
on this question by insisting that Ireland mu"t be freed 
from all liability for the Imperial debt. Ireland is to receive 
the full securit)t that victory wiII bring to the l'nited King- 
dom, but she is to accept no responsibility for the debt 
incurred in winning that security. More than this, the 
Nationalist parti('
 .demand that in fi'\.ing the amount of 
contribution from the prosperous Ireland of to-day account 
must be taken of sunis all('ged to be due tu Ireland for 
hypothetical over-ta'\.ation Li
hty or ninety years ago. \\hen 
Irf'land was poor. In addition, tpe extren1f'r Kationalists, 
who represent the real drÏ\'ing force in Irish politics, sug
est 
that the cost of -Various services which the\' admit to be 
Irish must still be debited to the Imperial E'\.chcquer and 
that any balancp due from Ireland "('Quid bpst be paid in 
kind by the pro\'i-;ion of ships or other war material manu- 
fact '1 red in Ireland ,. 
There we have a re\'eIation of tht true Irish mentality- 
pictur('<;que talk about Irebnd a nation. but a refusal to 
part \"ith a single sixpencL to pay for the pride of nationhood. 
Nor is that all. It was said abo\'c that on no point was an 
agreement r('ached by the Convention. That "tatement is 
not quite accuratt; on two points the Convention was 
unanimous. It decided unanimously that the Imperial 
Exchequer should be called upon to furnish morp money 
both for Irish Land Purcha"e and for Irish Housing. In 
fairness to the Unioni,>t members of the Convention, it must 
be added that they insisted at the i'amc time on the full 
liability of Ireland for an adequate share of all Imperial 
charges, so that the Irish taxpayer would in their view have 
shared the increased hurden with the British ta'-paver. 
* In his speech in the House of Lords when the Home Rule Bill of 
1893 was rejected, the Duke of Argyll said that he had recently been 
spending a few weeks" in a part of Scotland whence we look down 
upon the hills of Antrim. We can see the colour of their fields and in 
the sunset we çan see the glancing of the light upon the windows of 
the cabins of the people. And this, my lords. is the country which we 
are told must be governed as we govern the Antipodes." 
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German Plots Exposed 
.' ' Fay and the Bombs 
- 
, " ,,- 
.... 
;- .
. By French Strother, 
Managing Editor, "The World's Work," 


R OBERT FAY 
landed in 
ew 
York on April 
23rd, 1915. He 
landed in jail 
just six months and one 
day later--on October 
24 th . In those six months he slowly perfected one of 
the most infernal devices that ever emerged from the 
mind of man. He painfullY had it manufactured piece by 
piece. \\'ith true German thoroughness he covered his trail 
at every point--excepting one. And five days after he had 
aroused suspicion at that point, he and his entire group of 
fellow-conspii"ators \\ere in jail. The agents of American 
justice who put him there had unravelled his whole ingenious 
scheme and had evidence enough to have sent him to the 
penitentiary for life if laws since passed had then been in 
force. 
Onlv the mind that conceived the sinking of the Lusitania 
could han improved upon tlle devilish device which Robert 
Fay invented and had ready for use when he was arrested. 
It was a box containing forty pounds of trinitrotoluol, to be 
fastened to the rudder post of a Vl.3sel, and so geared to the 
rudder itself that its oscillations would slowly release the 
catch of a spring, \\hich would then drive home 'the firing-pin 
and caus-: an explosion that would instantly tear off the 
whole stern of the ship, sinking it in mid-ocean in a few 
minuté5. E'\.perts in mechanics and experts in explosives 
and experts in shipbuilding all tested the machine, and all 
agreed that it was perfect for the work which Fay had planned 
that it should do. 
Fay had three of these machines completed, he had others 
in course of construction, he had bought and tested the 
explosive to go into them, he had cruised New York harbour 
in a motor-boat, and proved by'experience that he could 
attach them undetected where he \\'ished, and he had the 
names and sailing dates of the vessels that he meant to 
sink without a trace. Only one little link that broke-and 
the quick and thorough work of American justice-robbed 
him of another Iron Cross besides the one he wore. That 
link-but that comes later in the story. 
Fav and his device came straight from the heart of the 
Gen-rÏan Army. with the approval and the money of his 
Government behind him, He, like \Yerner Horn, came 
,originally from Cologne; but they were veqr different men. 
Where Horn was almost childishly simple, Fay's mind was 
subtle and quick to an extraordinary degree. \Vhere Horn 
had been humane to the point of risking his life to save 
others, Fay had spent months in a cold-blooded solution of 
a complex problem in destruction that he knew certainly 
involved a horrible death for dozens, and more likely hun- 
dreds, of helpless human beings. Horn refused to s\\ear to 
a lie even where the lie was a matter of no great moment. 
Fay told at his trial a story so ingenious that it would have 
done credit to a novelist, and would have been wholly con- 
vincing if other pvidence had not dispròved the substance 
of it. The truth of the case runs like this: 
Fay was in Germany when the war broke out, and was 
sent to the Vosges Mountains in the early days of the con- 
flict. Soon men were needed in the Champagne sector, and 
Fay was transferred to that front. Here he saw some of the 
bitterest fighting of the war, and here he led a detachment of 
Germans in a surprise attack on a trench full of Frenchmen 
in superior force. His SUCL _s in this dangerous business 
won him an Iron Cros:> of the :>econd cl
:>. During these 
days the suppriority of the Allied artillery over the German 
caused the Germans great distress and they became ,'ery 
bitter when they realised, from a study of the shells that 
exploded around them, how much of this superiority was 
due to the material that camr from the United States for 
use by the French and British ,,;uns. Fay's ingpnious mind 
formed a scheme to stop this supply, and h put his plan 
before his supenor officef'). The re.:;ult w...
 that, in a few 
weeks, he left th army and left Germany armed with pas r - 
ports and l700 in American monoy, bound for the United 
States on the -,teamer Rotterdam. He reached New York 
on Apnl 23rd, 1915. 
One of Fav'_ qualification" for th. t.lSk he had <>t for 
himself \\ ", hi
 familiolrih \\ ith thl EngIi"h language olnd 
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New York 


with the United States. 
He had gone to America 
in 1902. spending a few 
months on a farm in 
Manitoba and then going 
on to Chicago, where he 
had worked for several 
years for the J. I. Case Machinery Company, makers of 
agricultural implements. During these years, Fay was taking 
an extended correspondence school course in electrical and 
steam engineering, so that altogether he had a good technical 
background for the events of 1915. In 1908 he went back 
to Germany. 
\Vhat he may have lacked in technical equipment, Fay 
made up by the first connection he made when he reached 
New York in 1915. The first man he looked up was Walter 
Scholz, his brother-in-law. who had been in America for 
four years, and who was a civil engineer who had worked 
there chiefly as.a draftsman-part of the time 'for the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad-and who had studied mechanical engineer- 
ing in his spare time. When Fay arrived, Scholz had been 
out of a job in his own profession and was working on a 
rich man's estate in Connecticut. Fay, armed with' plenty 
of money and his big idea, got Scholz to go into the scheme 
with him, and the two were soon living together in a: boarding- 
house at 28 Fourth Street, Weehawken. across the river 
from up-town New York. 
To conceal the true nature of their operations, they hired 
a small building on l\1ain Street, and put a sign over the 
door announcing themselves in business as "The Riverside 
Garage." They added verisimilitude to this scheme by 
buying a second-hand car in bad condition and dismantling 
it, scattering the parts around the room so that it would 
look as if they \\ere engaged in making repairs. Every 
once in a while they \\ould shift these parts about so as to 
alter the appearance of the place. However, they did not 
accept any business; whenever a man took the sign at its 
face value and came in asking to have work done, Fay or 
Scholz \\ould take him to a neighbouring saloon and buv 
him a few drinks, and pass him along by referring him to 
some other garage. 
The most of their time they spent about the real business 
in hand. They took care to have the windows of their 
room in the boarding-house heavily curtained to keep out 
prying eye:>, and here, under a student lamp. they spent 
hours over mechanical drawings which were afteI"\\ards 
produced in evidence at the trial of their case. The mechanism 
that Fay had conceivea was carefully perfected on paper. 
and then they confronted the task of getting the machinery 
assembled. Some of the parts were standard-that is, they 
could be bought at any hardware store. Others, however. 
were peculiar to this device, and had to be made to order 
from the drawings. They had the tanks made by a sheet- 
metal worker named Ignatz Schiering, at 344 West 42nd 
Street, New York. Scholz went to him with a drawing, 
telling him that it \\ as for a gasolene tank for a motor-boat. 
Scholz made several trips to the shop to supervise some of 
the details of the construction, and once to order more tanks 
of a new size and shape. 
At the same time, Scholz went to Bernard l\IdIillan 
-doing busine"s under the name of l\Ic:\lillan & Werner, 
81 Centre Street, New York-to ha\e him make a special 
kind of wheels and gears for the internal mechanism of the 
bomb, from sketches \\hich Scholz supplied. At odd times 
between June 10th and October 20th Mc
lillan was working 
on these things, and delivered the last of them to Scholz 
just a few da) s before he was arrested. 
In the meanwlule Fay was taking care of the other neces- 
sary elements of his scheme. Besides the mechanism of the 
bomb, he had to become familiar with the shipping in the 
port of 
ew Yorl.., and he had to get the explosive with 
which to charge the bomb. For the former purpose he and 
Scholz boua,ht a motor-boat-a 28-footer-and in this they 
cruised about Npw York harbour at odd times. studying the 
docks at which ships were being loaded \\ith supplies for the 
Allies and calculating the bpst means and time for placing 
the bomb!> on the rudder-post:> of tll(, , ships. Fay finally 
detennined by e>õperiencp that bpÌ\\c en Ì\\O J.nd three 
o'cloch in the morning \\ a
 the be"t time. The watchmen 


In this picture of infernal imagining the true character of German 
plottings in America stands revealed. Ingenuity of conception 
characterised them, method and patience and painstaking made 
them perfect. Flawless lògic, flawless mechanism! But on the 
human side, only the blackest passions and an utter disregard of 
human life; no thought of honour, no trace of human pity. 
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on board the ships were at that hour most likely to be asleep 
or the night dark enough so that he could work in safety 
and with little fear of detection. 
Fay made actua1 experiments in fastening the empty 
tanks to the rudder-posts, and found that it was perfectly 
feasible to do so. His scheme was to fasten them just above 
the water-line on a ship while it was light, so that when it 
was loaded they were submerged and all possibility of detec- 
tion was removed. 
The getting of explosives was, however, the most difficult 
part of Fay's undertaking. This was true not only because 
he was here most likely to arouse suspicion, but also because 
of his relative lack of knowledge of the thing he was dealing 
with. He did know enough, however, to begin his search 
for explosives in the least suspicious field, and it was only 
as he became ambitious to produce a more powerful effect 
that he came to grief. 
The material he decided to use at first was cWorate of 
potash. This substance in itself is so harmless that it is an 
ingredient of tooth-powders and is used commonly in other 
ways. When, however, it is mixed with any substance 
high in carbons, such as sugar. sulphur, charcoa1, or kerosene, 
it becomes an explosive of considerable power. Fay set 
about to get some of the chlorate. 
But it is now time to get acquainted with Fay's fellow- 
conspirators, and to follow them through the drama of 
human relationships that led to Fay's undoing. All these 
men were Germans-some of them German-Americans-and 
each in his own way was doin& the work of the Kaiser in 
America. 
Herbert Kienzle was a dealer in clocks with a shop of his 
own on Park Place, in New York. He had learned the 
business in his father's clock factory deep in the Black Forest 
in Germany, and had gone to America years ago to go into 
the same business, getting his start by acting as agent for 
his father's factory over there. After the war broke out he 
had become obsessed with the wild tales which German 
propaganda had spread in the United States about dum- 
dum bullets being shipped for use against the soldiers of the 
Fatherland. He had brooded on the subject, had written 
very feelingly about it to the folks at home, and had pre- 
pared for distribution in the United States a pamphlet 
denouncing this traffic. Fay had heard of Kienzle before 
leaving Germany, and soon after he had got to New York 
he got in touch with him as a man with a fellow-feeling for 
the kind of work he was undertaking to do. 
One of the first things in Fay's carefully worked out plan 
was to locate a place to which he could quietly retire when 
his work of destruction should be done-a place where he 
felt he could be safe from suspicion. After a talk with 
Kienzle, he decided that Lusk's Sanatorium, at Butler, Kew 
Jersey, would serve the pnrpose. This sanatorium was run 
by Germans, and Kienzle was well known there. Acting on 
a prearranged plan with Kienzle, Fay went to Butler. and 
was met at the station by a man named Bronkhorst, who was in 
charge of the grounds at the sanatorium. They identified each 
other by prearranged signals, and F.ay made various arrange- 
ments, some of which are of importance, and will be de- 
scribed later in the story. 
Another friend of Kienzle's was Max Breitung, a young 
German employed by his uncle, E. N. Breitung, who was in 
the shipping business in New York. Young Breitung was 
consequently in a position to know at first hand about the 
movements of ships out of New York harbour. Breitung 
supplied Fay with the information he needed regardIng 
which ships Fay should elect to destroy. But first Breitung 
made himself useful in another way. 
Fay asked Kienzle how he could get some chlorate of 
potash, and Kienzle asked his young friend Brietung if he 
could help him out. Breitung said he could, and went at 
once to another German who was operating in New York 
ostensibly as a broker in copper under the name of Carl L. 
Oppegaard. 
It is just as well to get better acquainted with Oppegaard 
because he was a vital link in Fay's undoing. His real 
n3: me was Paul Siebs, and for the purpose of this story he 
mIght as well be known bv that name. Siebs had also been 
in America in ea.rlier dãys, and during his residence in 
Chicago, from I910 to I9I3, he had become acquainted \\ ith 
}oung Breitung. 
Siebs. moreover, had gone also back to Germany 
before the war, but soon after it began he had returned to 
the Gnited States under his false ;}ame, ostensibly a" an 
agent of an electrical concern in Gothenburg, Sweden, for 
the purpose of buying copper. He franh.ly admitted later 
that this cappel \\ .lS intended for rf' (''\.port to CI'nnan
' to 
he used in the manufacture of munition" of \\ .lL 
(T" be continued.' 
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From a German Note Book 


W HATEVER else may have influenced the German 
H!gh Com1l!an.d .to launch their offensive in the 
\\ est, certam It IS that two factors predominated. 
The German people were suffering from that sickness of 
hope deferred. Peace had been forced on Russia and vet 
peace çonditions in Germany are as far away as e
er. 
The news of the off
nsive electrified the nation. People 
were tran.sI?orted back mto the days of August, I9I4, when 
e
ery editIOn. of the newspapers brought intelligence of 
'VIctory. As 111 th.at early period, so during the last two 
weeks the crowds 111 Berlm thronged round the windows of 
the newspaper offices to read the telegrams. But while in 
I9I4 theIr rulers held out to them the promise of world 
dominion, to-day their task-masters babble of peace. 
At any rate, the offensive has reawakened the war fever 

n Germany-no small matter for the military party. But 
It was also necessary for another reason. \Vith clock-work 
regularity Germany has floated a war loan every six months 
-in :\Iarch and September. Seven have already been 
launched; the eighth is now in progress. The result of the 
loans certainly warranted the satisfaction they called forth. 
The ,>even war loans have yielded altogether 3,63 2 million 
pounds sterling. Be it remembered, however, that the 

n
ation of currency in Germany, even on German showing, 
IS Immense. Secondly, the country is denuded of all stocks 
and manufacturers and shopke,epers have plenty of mone
. 
but no goods. What are they to do with their cash? 
The day of reckoning, however, will come after the war, 
when the investors will require cash and wiII sell out their 
holdings of war stock. The results may be imagined, when 
such large amounts are involved. But even now there are 
searchings of heart. In the budget for I9I7, no less a sum 
than I78 millions sterling was allocated for payments of 
interest on the war loans. When in the budget for I9 IR 
the sum was fixed at 295 millions sterling, even the most 
patriotic Germans were aghast, and the Prc,>s could not 
restrain its anxiety. Where would this lead to? 
Wherefore, when the eighth war loan wa" floated, it was 
not popular. The \\ildest rumours spread about among 
them that the Government would confiscate all the stock 
and 'Would-be investors Wf're a little frightened of coming 
forward. The President of thf' Imperial Bank found it 
necessary to make a public statement in which he reassured 
the public tha t all was well. 
This atmosphere of doubt and hesitation \\ as hardly 
conducive to a sucêessfúl loan. The offensive therefore 
became a necessity, and was in a sense part of the propaganda 
for the war loan. .. Read the daily communiqués and sub- 
scribe," the German reader was urged in all the papers on 
March 27th. .. The success of the loan means the succe,>s of 
the sword. The success of the s\Ì'ord means-Peace. There- 
fore, subscribe t" This was the significant message on the 
succeeding day. And on the 29th, the following legend was 
put under his eyes \\Íth that characteristic lack of perception 
which marks the Prussian soul: .. Are you still debating 
whether to subscribe or not;> Ask the Frenchman and the 
Russian, the Serb, the Rumanian, and the I tali an what it means 
to have the enemy in the land. Are you still debating?" 
The enthusiasm engendered by the results of the offensi\'e 
is somewhat damped. Industry is at a standstill; only the 
munition works are doing well. A manufacturer has informed 
the readers of the sf'mi-official Prussian State organ that in 
the cotton industry only 70 out of a total of I,700 spinning 
and weaving establishments were kept going; in bootmaking, 
only 300 factories out of I,400; in the oil industry, IS alone 
are left out of 720 works; and in the silk-weaving indusÌI)' 
2,500 looms are still busy out of a total of 45,000. 
Bad as are these conditions, they are aggravated by the 
high cost of living, and still more by social diseases brought 
about by the war. Berlin swarms \\ith criminals who carry 
on their nefarious handiwork on a large scale and in organised 
bands. There were four startling murders in one week in 
Berlin only a fortnight ago, Burglaries are daily occur- 
rences, and the advertisement boards exhibit any number of 
flaring red posters offering rewards for the capture of the 
guilty parties, Very frequentl
 the robberies are per- 
petrated in broad daylight. 
One of the Berlin insurance companies estimates the 
number of daily burglaries in the German capital at 300, 
to say nothing of thefts on the raih\olYs. In 19I2 the Imperial 
postal authorities had to recoup the public for parcels lost in 
transit to the ðtent of f5,000; in I9I7 the amount h.ld 
risen to fI55,ooo. Goods trains are boarded en route and 
the railway guards attolcked by armed men, who 
eize and 
ciecolmp with wholt thev
can tlY hands on. 
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Life and Letters 6 J. C. S
ire 


Shakespeare's Sonnets 
I T is nearlv Ì\H'nty years since Messrs. :\Iethuen, \\-ith 

Ir. \Y. J. Craig as editor, began the publication of 
the Arden Shakespeare; nearly ten "ince 'Ir. R. H. 
Ca.c;e took 0\ er general control of the series: and, 
I should think, at least two since a volume was issued. 
Mr (. Knox Pooler's edition of the Sonnets (35. net) has 
at last appeared. It was \\-orth waiting for. 
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The notes are considerablv more voluminouc; than the 
text. This is not always a tribute to a poet's editor; and it 
necessitates an arrangement of the page which makes the 
edition an inconvenient one for ordinary reading. At the 
same time a man who should habituallv read the Sonnet" 
without a
 occasional hankering for a fully annotated edition 
would be more than human. Both their nature and their 
condition make them cry out for explanation. They appear 
to tell a storv; but what stot,.
. They are evidently a 
sonnet sequence; we have the sonnets, bùt almost certaÌnh' 
not the sequence. They are dedicated by the printer to a 
mvsterious person whose identification might or might not 
provide a due whil:h would illuminate their whole content. 
fhev are full of phrases which need ðplanation, and \\onb 
\\-hiêh open the door to conjecture; the originals of thl' 

Teater pOl tion of our text are t\\ 0 evidently corrupt edition... 
Une of thesp editions was published, apparently by a pirat( 
in Shake"peare's lifetime; the other bv an ignoramus 
twenty-four year" after his death. On all sides \\e are 
besieged by que"tions. For whom did Shakespeare \\ritf; 
them? Art.- the whole of them meant to hang together? 
""here does euphuistic compliment end and pa<;sion begin 
 
'\110 were the persons mentioned, induding the brother- 
poet? Which of the thousands of variant readings are 
correct) 'Vhat is the correct order? And even-though 
this is not commonl
' put--do we possess the whole of them? 
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:\lr. 'pooler is an editor of the cautious and judiciou" tvpe. 
His oates on the text-interpretations, variants, parallel 
passage----embody a great deal of what is valuable in the 
worJ." of his predecp"sors, and much, uniformly sensiblp, that 
is his own. On more general questions, however, he incline; 
to sammarise the arguments of Ì\\O centuries of commentatOr5 
instead of parading theories of his O\\n. One positÏ\'e and 
e:-..hausti\'e argument he doe" car
' through, as I think, 
,.urcessfulh". He algue
, a. .lgainst Sir Sidney Lee, that 
Benson for hi<; edition of Ib-+o had no other materials than 
Thorpe's 1609 edition and The Passionate PÜgrim (1599), 
which contains two sonnet". Prima facie, there is a good 
deal in fa\"our of Sir Sidne,' LeI's vie\\: Benson leaves out 
some sonnets, misdescribès many in head-lines, muddle,., 
them up with other poems, and frequently varies the text. 
But most of his e:-..ploits can be eXplained away as the stupidi- 
ties of a dolt or the deliberatL changes of a knave. Premising 
that" one blind beast may a\ oid the hole into which another 
blind bea<;t has fallen, but it cannot fall into the same hole 
unlb., it is going O\'er the same ground,' :\Ir. Pooler collect
 
a very large number of instanrf'S to show that, where Thorpe 
had cummitted misprint,., ur errors of punctuation \\ hich 
play havoc with the sense, Benson continually follows him. 
This is not what is called a "mcre" bibliographical question. 
I'or in Benson's edItion, to put it briefly, a great many of the 
"he'. " are altered into "she' ," and if it could be prO\"ed to 
be anvthing more than a men adaptation of Thurp{ ,the 
se'\. of the person addrpssed 111 most of the Sonnets \\ ould 
be more open to doubt than it is. 
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The theory tbat the Sonnet... do not refer to actual occur- 
H'nCLS, often propuunded and recently, supported, hy the 
\\ay, by :\Ir. Asquith). dab not ..,eem to me tenablf I do 
not think that a pOPt \\ hosE' 0\\ n personal feeling" were not 
directly engaged e\er produced sonnets with th... ring that 
these have, There is no justification, on the face of the 
poet's statem
nts or in the general spirit \\hich pemleate
 
the sonnets, for those interpreters who, sometimes from 
intere<;ted mot ivE'<; , ha\"e detected abnormalitv in Shah- 

p are' luw for that friend úf \\ horn he said: 
And for a ",oman wert thou first created 
Till 
ature, as she wrought th ,tell a,d tin!(, 
-\nd bv Lddition me . (tl1 'd ted..., 
But III l '\.i"teò: :-,hdk ...pc If< ur _ .d him con,..t.mth to malr
 


. 


and there was a breach. In spite of all the fe\'er of all the 
controversialists, we do not know who he was. "'e do not 
even know whether his initials were \V. H.; Sir Sidney Lee 
thinks that" W. H." was a seedy hanger-on of the pubIlshing 
trade. Whether the "Dark Lady" has ever been identified 
with Anne Hathawav, Mr. Pooler does not say, and I do not 
know. But there are several candidates for her post, and at 
least six for that of the "rival poet." The amount of inci- 
dental information brought to light by all their supporters 
has been enormous; even Baconian research has a silver 
lining-. But nothing near proof has ever been produced. 
The" Dark Lady" remains in the dark, and under" \Y. H.'s" 
dedication, as under Junius' title, the motto" Stat nominis 
IJ1nbra" must still be \\ritten. 
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Po""ibly the mystery will never be solved. But even if it 
\\-ere, a greater..mystery remains, and one that envelopes the 
Plays as well as the Sonnets. It is the greatest of all Shake- 
spearean mysteries; far greater than the mystery, so obsessing 
to the Baconians, of how "the drunken illiterate clown of 
Stratford" could h;\\"e kno\\n so much law, ,:;Tammar, and 
classical mvthology. Why was the greatest of all poets so 
utterly carele"s about the perpetuation of his texts; why 
did he appdrently take no steps to get the bulk of hi<; \\ork 
published or e\"en to correct the corrupt versions that did 
get published? Why, in an age when everybody rushed 
into print, did he leave his manuscripts about to die or 
precariously sunriw like foundlings? In any case, had he 
ne\'er said a word about his art himself, this would have 
been ine'\.plicable, in the light of what we know of human 
nature and the I1ature of poets. But, apart from that, there 
is plentv of quite indisputable detailed evidence that he 
\\ ho envied" this man's art and that man's scope," and who 
spoke of thf "proud full sail of a rival's "great verse" 
re\ered his O\\n .calling. 1\Iore, O\er and over again, in the 
Sonnets themselves he not only shows that consciousness of 
his own po\\ers \\hich great poets always have but definitely 
anticipat( ; the durabilitv of what he has written. He never 
says that he is writing for his private amusement or relief 
and that he does not care what becomes of his work or whether 
anyone ever reads it: though that is the attitude that some 
"ritics, an:-..ious not to admit any puzzle insoluble, have 
ah"urdly imputed to him. What he sayc; is: 
Not marble, nor thJ gilded monuments 
Of princes shall outlive this powerful rhyme; 
Hut you shall shine more bright in these contents 
Than unswept stone, besmear'd ",ith sluttish time. 
When wasteful war shall statues overturn, 
-\nd broils root out the work of masonry, 
"or Mars his sword hor \Var's quick fire shall bum 
The living record of your memory. 
'Gainst death and all oblivious enmity 
Shall you pace forth; your praise shall still find room, 
Even in the eves of all posterity 
That wear this world out to the endi1lg doom. 
So, till the judgment that vourself arise, 
You live in this, and dwell in lovers' eye 
, Who will believe mv verse in time to come? " he asks again. 
. Do thy most,ßld Time," he says. ":\Iy love shall in my 
\-'erse e\'er live long." "To times in hope my verse shall 
stand Praising thy worth" : 
\ our II10nument shall be my gentle \-erse, 
\\ hich eyes not yet created shall o'er read; 
And tongues to be your being shall rehearse, 
\,"hen all the breathers of thIs ",orld are dead; 
You stilI shaH live. such Ùrtue hath my pen, 
\\'here breath most breathes, even in tbe mouths of men. 
:\nd \\ here he i<; not promising, but hoping, we see the con- 
fidence behind the hope, as in that sonnet \\Íth the marvellous 
beginning: 
Since brass nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless sea, 
But sad mortality o'erswavs their power, 
How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea, 
\Vhose action is no ",tronger than a flO\\er. 
He had \Hittf'n in omc of thl onnLb thL greatest lyric 
\ erse in the \\orld, and he knew it. verse which in its effort- 
Ie,.:s fertility of imag , its" inevitable" directness of phrase, 
it" perfection of rhythm, must be the idol and the despair 
IIf eyery writer \\ ho read" it and seL.> Shakespeare doing a 
thousand tÍlm "011 his hb\d" \\ hat he himself would be 
plOud to do ann' There ,1re contorted !"))mets; there are 
'n dull am, , hut the h ,.:t, .md the best parts of the others 
urpa anything in Engli,:.h poetr:
. And they were, appar 
l'ntly the 1J\'-product of a \ oluminous professiondl 
rlram.ltist. 
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Official Art: 


By Charles Marriott 


Design for Memorial Plaq ue 


By E. C. Preston 


S O far as can be judged from a photograph. the first 
prize design for a memorial plaque to be presented 
to the next of kin of members of His Majesty's 
Forces who have fallen in the war has the right 
dignity and simplicity The idea expressed in the 
design is worthy, the feeling restrained, the symbolism apt 
and easy to read, and the modelling clean and firm. On the 
whole, the artist, the Government, and the general public 
are to be congratulated. As a rule, tills sort of thing is 
done badly in England, and it may be worth while trying to 
discover the rea<;on why. Certainly it is not lack of ideas 
or of technical ability in tills country. 
For some reason or other, a great many people, including 
intelligent and educated people, and even 
some artists, do not seem to be able to 
bring to art the same good faith that 
they bring to literature. For ex- 
ample, they use the words 
"truth to nature" \\ith an 
entirely different meaning 
in speaking of literature 
and in speaking of 
painting or sculp- 
ture. In the case 
of literature they 
tacitly, and right- 
ly, mean truth to 
nature in words; 
but in the case of 
painting or sculp- 
ture thev do not 
mean truth to 
nature in paint or 
bronze or marble. 
They mean the 
imitation of na- 
tme in tho<;e 3ub- 

tanCt;s. In the 
one case they 
tacitly assume 
translãtion into 
terms of the 
medium, and in the 
other they do not. As 
applied to literature, 
they interpret the phrase 
"holding the mirror up to 
nature" figuratively, as it was 
intended; but in the case at 
painting, they interpret the phra'ie 
literally, as it was not intended. The 
reflection in a mirror is a respectable 
ideal for a possible art, but it is not the 
art of painting. It is the art of perfect 
colour photography. The art of photo- 
graphy, indeed, is essentially and 
literally the art of holding up a mirror to nature :md fixing 
the reflection. 
As will be seen, a good deal of the confusion is caused by 
the bad habit of talking about "art" in the abstract. 
Strictly speaking, there is no such thing as 
t as distinct 
from the particular arts of painting, carving, or modelling. 
The essential thing about any art is control of the medium 
according to its nature and capacities. In the case of litera- 
ture this is more or less clearly recognised, The people of 
whom I spoke recognise that, irrespective of subject, litera- 
ture is primarily the right and effective use of words; that 
the writer is, in fact, a word-smith; but they do not recognise 
that, equally irre
pective of subject, art is primarily the 
right and effective use of paint or marble or bronze, or what- 
ever the substance may be; and that in one case, as in the 
other, truth to nature implies translation. The parallel in 
literature to what such people expect of painting or sculpture 
would be the sacrifice of articulate language to imitative 
sounds. 
In order to satisfy the public, and, above all, the official 
public, an artist ha" to make a compromise between truth 
to nature in terms of his medium and the imitation of nature 
which violates ills medium-as imitative sounds would 
violate language. Even in pictorial art, where a reasonably 
close imitation of nature can be indulged without serious 
injury to the medium, the difficulty Úists; but when it 
comes to special forms of art, such as the de:,igning of coins 
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or medals, the difficulty is ef?ormously increa,sed. There is 
not only the special substance, but, the special form to be 
considered in the translation of nature. I have talked to 
several of the artists responsible for official insignia actually 
in use, and they all tell me the same story: the problem was 
to dodge in the interests of craftmanship the official demand 
for an imitative representation. Generally, the result is a 
bad compromisè;' and if you examine the various examples 
of official art in use, from decorations to "Bradburvs" and 
postage stamps, you will see that their general character is 
that of a more or less good pictorial design clapped on to the 
surface of the materials. They are not designed in terms of 
the material or in terms of the particular art involved. 
The difference between the task of the 
artist and that of the writer in satisfy- 
ing the official mind can be illus- 
trated in a very simple way. 
Everybody must have noticed 
that in most public memorials 
the inscription is the best 
part. The reason is not 
necessarily that the 
arti'it was inferior to 
the writer chosen, 
but that the 
writer was ad- 
dressing a sounder 
judgment. He 
could use his 
medium freely 
with the certainty 
of being under- 
stood. Nobody 
would pull him up 
and point out 
that the werd was 
not really "like" 
the thing. Good 
as is l\Ir. Preston's 
rlesign for the 
memorial plaque, 
it has not quite 
the feliÜtv of' the 
inscription: '" He died 
for Freedom and Hon- 
our." I cannot help think- 
ing that the combat between 
the British lion and the German 
eagle was an anticipatory conces- 
sion on the part of 1\Ir. Preston. As 
somebody said when J pointed it out. 
he has done it "very small." Certainly 
it adds nothing to the dignity of the 
design or to the value of the leading 
idea. Fighting for honour and freedom 
and fighting Germany are not inevit- 
ably the same thing. They only happen to coincide. 
The reason why most of our official art is bad is not 
that the artists are incompetent or that the officials are 
insensible to fine conceptions or even hostile to good crafts- 
mansillp in itself. It is the much simpler and much less dis- 
couraging reason that, as a rule, the officials responsible do 
not understand that in art, a" in literature, in order to be 
effective the thing must be done in terms of the medium. 
Sometimes, of course, the chosen artist is incapable of 
making the necessary translation because he has not been 
trained as a craftsman. but only as an "artist." It is much 
easier to imitate nature skilfully than to master a medium. 
Hundreds have poetical ideas. most people can write, but 
few can write poetry. I would say that for every 
hundred artists who are capable of a fine conception there 
will be only ten who can embody it in a good design; and fOJ 
every ten who can embody it in a good design in the abstract, 
there will be only one who can design it in characteristic terms 
of a particular material for a particular purpose. 
Fortunately, this last is a rèmovable deficiency, and that 
brings me to what I believe is one reason \\hy Mr. Preston 
has succeeded where so many have failed. Besides being a 
medallist and painter, he is a maker of toys, and he has done 
a great deal of work in connection with the Lord Roberts 
l\Iemorial Workshops. I venture to say that he learnt 
more about designing medals in his toy-making than from 
his artistic training in the usual sense of the words. 
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Electrification of Seeds : By Charles Mercier, M.D., F.R.C.P. _ 


E LECTRICITY is a word to conjure with. In the 
estimation of the ignorant it is a kind of superior 
witchcraft, a mysterious power that is capable of 
working great marvels. they do not in the least 
know, or care. how. For this very reason, those 
who do l.now a good deal about electricitv - are apt to be 
sceptical when some new claim is made on its behalf. They 
are inclined to put the claim-provisionally, at any rate- 
on a level wlth the assertion that" Electricity is Life." and 
to regard It as a bit of quackery. 
1l1Ïs. at least, was mv own mental attitude when I heard 
it asserted that treatmënt of seeds by electricity before they 
Me sown produces an increase in the crop that gro\\-s from 
them, and I \\ as reluctant to waste time in investigating the 
process. But when I was assured that an agent of the 
Ministrv of Food was taking sufficient interest in the process 
to inquìre into it, I began to think there might be'something 
in it; when I found that the Ministry of Munitions had 
released the materials and machines necessary for con- 
struction and working of the plant, my interest was aroused; 
when I read the reports and heard the verbal explanations of 
agricultural e},.perts of eminence, it seemed that the thing 
was worth e},.amination; \\-hen I heard that the firm of 
Mitsui, the Rothschilds of Japan. had taken the matter up 
dnd aT<' arranging to instal a plant in Japan. I was con- 
firmed III the view; and when I discovered that practical 
farmers, farming on a large "cale, who had in previous seasons 
made trial sowings of a fev. acres, were now preparing to sow 
a large acreage--the whole of their cereals-with treated 
seed, I could no longer doubt that the project was worth 
senous examination. I was now prepared to find that there 
is something in it. I was not quite prepared to find ho\\ 
much there is in it. 
The proce
s was invented by :\Ir. H. E. Fry, a gentleman 
residing at Godmanstone, near Dorchester, who has been 
working at it for the last si},. years, and by means of some 
hundreds of experiments of gradually increasing magnitude. 
has brought a promising conjecture to a practical success. 
He has been fortunate in possessing open-minded neighbours, 
who have confidence in his ability. and who have conducted 
for him field-trials upon a considerable scale. The process con- 
sists In steeping the seed in a liquid, such as solution of 
common salt, or of calcium chloride, that is a good conductor 
of electricity, and in passing, when the seed is thoroughly 
<::'oaked. a current of electricity through the solution, and 
thereby through the seed also. The current is allowed to 
flow for a time that varies with the kind of seed treated, 
the optimum duration for each having been determined 
by many careful experiments. The moment the proper 
time bas elapsed. the liquid is run off, and the seed is taken 
out and dried; aml at this stage a very unexpected result 
was manif('
ted. 
I n the early trials, the seed was not thoroughly 
dried. or but little attention was paid to the drying; but 
subsequent experiments showed that the drying is a very 
important part of the process. The temperature needs 
careful regulation. and the more thoroughly the moisture is 
removed. the greater is the increase in the yield of the crop. 
The crude methods of drying at first resorted to are now 

uperseded by kiln-drying, which, though not ideally perfect. 
i.. very satisfactory in practice. \'Then the seed is dry. the 
proc is complete, and the _ 'ed is ready for sowing. The 
sooner, in reason. it is sown, the better are the rbults; but 
it is a<;.,"prtained that the seed retains its incH-.l<;.ed power 
without serious diminution for a month, .md may then still 


be sown \Üth profit; but J.t or before the end of two months 
deterioration sets in, and the seed gradually reverts to the 
condition it was in before being treated. It suffers no harm 
from the treatment, if this is properly conducted, but if the 
sowing is delayed beyond a month the treatment is partly or 
wholly wasted. 
The early experiments showed varying result
. In most 
of them there was a gratifying and encouraging increase in 
the growth of the plant, and in the )ield from it. In some, 
little or no impronment could be discovered; and in a few 
there was an actual deterioration. As the experiments pro- 
ceeded and the method was perfected, these discrepancies 
disappeared. and a stage has now been reached at which it is 
possible to reckon confidently upon an increase in the crop, 
and upon a greater increase than was attained in the earl) 
stages of experimentation. It may now be said that an 
increase of yield more than compensating for the cost of the 
process is assured. 
The cost of the treatment is, indeed. trifling, being only 
about 14s. per sack, which will sow an acre of ground in 
spring and more than an acre in autumn. To get this money 
back at the present price of wheat, the yield should be 
increa9Cd by 3 bushels per acre. or about 10 per cent. on a 
moderate crop of 30 bushels to the acre. In fact. the average 
increase on the trials in 19I4-5 was 36 per cent.; in 1915-6. 
22 per cent.; and in sub;;equent seasons these percentage c 
have been maintained. 
To judge of the trustworthiness of these results. it is neces" 
sary to know how the trials are conducted. The method is 
this: of a given bulk of seed, so many sacks are taken and 
submitted to the treatment. The treated seed is then sown 
in one patch, side by side with the untreated seed from the 
same bull... The whole of the field has preciselv the same 
preparation; the whole has been cropped in the same manner 
in previous years; the whole is similarly manured; the two 
samples of seed are SO\\ n on the same day, with the same 
drill, the rows at the same distance apart, the same amount 
of seed to the acre. The subsequent cultivation is the 
ame 
in every respect. 
 0 field is precisely uniform in e\'ery 
respect in every yard of it!> sudan" but thbf: little local 
differencLs äfe s\\amped and subnwrged \\hen a sufficient 
area is taken. In the trials that have been made, the areas 
taken have been considerable; that is to sav. ceveral acres 
-from 6 to 2o--in extent. When, under these conditions. 
trial after trial, by different farmers, in different parts of 
the country, as widely distant as Dorset and Cheshire. sho\\ 
results uniformly in favour of the treated seed. it is no 
longer po_sible to doubt that the difference is due to the 
treatment the "t:t:d has undergone. Scepticism become" 
unrcJ
0nable. 
It wuuld bt: incorrect to sav the results have bren uniformly 
in favour ')f the process. There have been a fev. failures; 
but \\hen the

 have been investigated it has been found 
that either the treatment of the sted has !>ten in some respect 
faulty, or the cunditions of cultivation have not been tbe 
same. 
If the f.lrt
 are as here stated. doubt bL..:ome:, unreason- 
able; but are the facts as here stated? To establish this it 
is nen ,ary to call evidence. The evidence is abundant, 
far too abundant to give here, and I must be content with 
citing that of a single \Vitne
. but this \\-itnL is of unim- 
peachable authority. Mr. :\Iolyneux is accepted throughout 
the world of agriculture and horticulture as a man wl1,ose 
authority cannot be gainsaid. He has judged more frequently 
at agricultural shows than perhap
 any other living man, 
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and the following extracts are from a report signed by him 
that appeared in the Gardener's Chronicle on December 6:- 
.... On approaching the field 1 at once detected a difference in 
the greater luxuriance of the growth. [Mr. Molyneux does not 
say so: but. in fact, the difference was noticeable at a distance 
of a quarter of a mile.] On a closer inspection, the straw on the 
h.'lIf of the field so treated was found to be eight inches higher 
than in that untreated. Mr. Smith seized a handful of straw 
in quite a haphazard manner in both plots-treated and untreated. 
The comparison showed much difference in the thickness of the 
straw and the size of the ears. 
The next field inspected was 10 acres of Champion Hybrid 
Yellow Turnips. . .. The treated seed occupied every fifth 
drill. The difference in the appearance of the plants in this 
single row was ,,'ery striking. The foliage on many of the plants 
was much more robust, and pcssessed more chlorophyll than 
the untreated plants in the four remaining drills. I pulled up 
roots opposite each other froin the t\\O rows without any attempt 
to choose. That from the treated seed was distinctlv larger. . . 
We then crossed over to Nethercerne, a neighbouring farm, 
owned by Mr. l\Iaby, who has taken an interest in the subject, 
and has sown two fields with treated and untreated seed, The 
barley was being cut. Here the untreated portion showed Ie 
luxuriance of growth in the thickness of the straw, as well as in 
the height and in the size of the ears. 
The oats were sown in a field which had previously lain some 
years a<; derelict gras<;, . .. Here the difference in the treated 
portion was most striking in the length of the straw 
The conclusions I drew from these inspections are that, to use 
a common phrase, there is "something in it." If by treating 
the seed only two more sacks per acre are produced, which is a 
low estimate, in value the two sacks are ....orth 
os" and surely 
the gain is considerable. 
In the 1\Iiddl
 Ages, a Pope could not be convicted of 
crime except on the evidence of at least seventy-two unim- 
peachable witnesses. That a Pope should be guilty of crime 
is in the highest degree improbable; but it would be almost 
as difficult to convince a farmer that the yield of his corn 
can be increased by 30 per cent. as to convince him that a 
Pope could be guilty of crime. In the one case, as in the 
other, a multitude of unimpeachable witnesses is required; 
and as to the corn, the witnesses are forthcoming. They are 
not only agricultural experts like Mr. Molyneux, or ignorant 
outsiders like myself, but comprise seed experts, seed 
merchants in a large way of business. and, above all, 
practical farmers whose living depends on their success in 
farming, and who are by nature a cautious, sceptical race, 
clinging to traditional ways that have proved successful 
through the years of many generations, and shy of new- 
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fangled methods that have been insufficientlv tested. More 
than a hundred such men have already testified in the most 
practical manner to the value of the electrifying process by 
using electrified seed. On a Saturday oflast mõnth no less thaR 
twenty tons of electrified seed potatoes were sold in Dorchester 
Market alone, and it is no exaggeration to say that hundreds 
of tons of electrified seed potatoes will be sown this season, 
, and hundreds of acres will be sown with electrified seed 
corn. 
It seems to me, therefore, that a knowledge of the proc
 
should be more widely disseminated in other parts of the 
country. I do not say that it is so completely past the 
expenmental stage as to warrant its universal adoptio., 
but I do say that it is worth a widely extended trial. It ii 
oI?en to any agriculturist to experiment for a few shillingD 
with a sack or two of corn. The trial plots are already Sit 
numerous that the harvest of 1918 will put the matter 
beyond doubt; but localities, soils, and other circumstancetiì 
differ so much that the trials cannot be too widely 
extended. ' 
In conclusion, let me say that mv interest in' the mattor 
is scientific and patriotic õnly. O( the commercial side of 
it I know and care nothing. 


The Attorney-General's Pilgrimage 


T HE extreme versatility of the writer is the first 
impression gained from perusal of Sir F. E 
Smith's My American Visit (Hutchinson, 6s. net). 
The tour occupied two months, including the 
voyages to and from Liverpool; in that period 
,. F. E." addressed forty-eight meetings, which meant an 
average of about four a day; yet there was time to visit, 
time for Turkish baths, for dinners with such people 2IS 
Elsie Janis and Ma-'{ine Elliott, and a considerable amount 
of social intercourse. The reflections on American life, and 
especially on America at war" may be assigned to the 
slack times of the return voyage, which, on the word 
of the author, gave opportunity for the compilation .f 
the book. 
In spite of the hurried nature of the visit, the view afforded 
of the States is very complete, probably because the writer 
has not attempted to present a reasoned study of condition, 
from New York to San Francisco, but has set down ably 
and simply the things that he saw and the people he met. 
Where necessary, the narrative is supplemented by state- 
ments of American men-notably that declaration by the 
President of the American Federation of Labour : 


I lived in a fool's paradise; I have believed in men; belieYed 
that, when they solemnly pledged themselves and those in whose 
name they were authorised to speak, they would go to the limit 
in their own countries to prevent the rupture of international 
peace. I believed them, for I felt that I would have gone to 
the furthest limit to uphold those pledges. Almost out of a 
dear sky carne the declaration of war, and I found the men ....ho 
pledged their v,.ord to me and mine to maintain peace, fiying to 
the 
olours of the greatest autocrat of all time-a scientific, 
intellectual murderer-fiying to attack their brothers whose 
lives they had sworn to protect; and from then until the peace 
of the world is assured I count myself transformed from a pacifi.t 
into a living, breathing, fighting man. 
In this statement Sir F. E. Smith saw the attitude of the 
United States toward the war. He emphasises the necessity 
for patience. .. The United States have undertaken simul- 
taneously a number of tasks, each of which is so stupendous 
that even their gigantic energy must prove slower in i1:3 
fruits than was hoped." He bears testimony to the unity 
of the American nation, Even the German element in 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Cleveland, etc., supported tÌle Military 
Service Act and made no more attempt to appeal from con- 
scription than the rest of the population-" many of them, 
it was pointed out, had left Prussia precisely in ordu to avoid 
the military virus which had brought this cataclysm upo. 
the world." It is almost incredible that in so short a tour 
one man should have seen so much and done so much-the 
net impression of the book is a panoTamic view 01 all the 
States. necessarily superficial, but not the less interesting, 
and even illuminating with regard to the quality of the 
war America is waging. 
There are certain criticisms of the application of .. dry" 
measures to the various States of the Union whir.h are not 
devoid of humour, both conscious and unconscious; these 
are necessarily brief, for throughout the book is the note of 
hurrv that must have been a dominant characteristic of 
the tour itself, The author admits that his work is .. informal 
and often disconnected," but it is doubtful if a more careful 
and pretentious record of such a crowded tour would have 
been equally effective as this vivid series of keen and often 
brilliant impressions, 
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The Outlook 


T HE military situation during the second week of 
the battle of the Lys gave no appreciable new 
advantage to the enemy with the exception of 
putting him in possession of the summits of the 
Wytschaete Ridge. He obtained the ruins of 
\Vytschaete ac; he had tho<;e of Messines---ür, rather, their 
sites-and held them from thp night of Tuesdav, the 16th. 
This success naturally compelled a flattening of the Ypres 
salient, but it was effected in perfect order, and without the 
enemy's knowledge, or the loss of any men or material. 
For the rest, on the northern front of the enemy's salient 
he advanced his line by a few hundred yards through Meteren, 
in front of Bailleul and Neuve E
lise, points that put him 
at the foot of the hills, wl)ich it is his object to hold or turn, 
but do not seriously advance that object. 
Two more remarkable actions have marked the week; 
the first, which might have had very serious consequences, 
was an attempt a week yesterday to force the Belgian front 
just north of Ypres with four Gern1an division<;; to advance 
towards Poperinghe, and so to turn the whole of the British 
positions on the Kemmel Hills. It completely failed, leaving 
in Belgian hands over 700 prisoners. The second was the 
very vigorous effort on Thursday, the r8th, to force the La 
Bassê(' Canal just where it covers Béthune, at the plåce 
where it was formerly crossed by the Hinges Bridge, an 
action supported by strong pre<;sure to the left and right at 
Robecq and Givenchy. 
* * * 
The rest of the militarv news of the week consists in that 
of a local French advanèe at the extreme apex of the new 
salient in front of Amiens, with the capture of about 800 
German prisoners. The Germans reacted here, and fighting 
was still in progress when the last dispatches of Sunday 
left the front. 
There has been noted, but, without any official confirma- 
tion of it, the .concentration of considerable bodies between 
Albert and Arras, as though this sector were the next to be 
attacked. The minor features of the last few weeks have 
also taken their part; the long-range guns bombarding 
Paris claimed a number of virtims at a public nursery in 
Paris; but interruption in the action of the<;e pieces has 
lasted in the rourse of the week for as much as forty-eight 
h0urs. The French divisions sent north in aid of the Briti"h 
upon the Lys, have arrived, and havr taken part in the 
fighting upon the northern front of the new German salient. 

 An ,stimate hac appeared under official French sanction 
of thc. enemy <;ituation in the west in round figures. He is 
credited with some 200 total divi
ions, of which from 17 0 
to 175 are available for the strain of attack. Of these, from 
106 to IIO have already been put into the recent offensives; 
more than a third of them twice and about half a dozen 
three times. There remain, therefore, still some 60 to 7 0 
divisions which have not yet been in the fighting and can 
replace tired units. In other words, the enemy has chosen 
to use in the intense artion of the last month just on two- 
thirds of his available force. 


1>Ir. Austen Chamberlain is a man of integrity in private and 
public life, and it was only reasonable for him to assume that 
when the Prime Minister offered him a seat in the War Cabinet 
it was because, in l\Ir. Lloyd George's opinion, Mr. Chamberlain 
could render sen'ice to the country at this crisis, It mmt, 
therefore, have been a surprise to 1\1r. Chamberlain that, no 
sooner had he received the offer, he should be made the sub- 
ject of \'irulent personal attacks in the very organs of the 
Press which have assured and reassured the country that 
the present Prime l\Iinister is the one and only public man 
in England who can win the war. On the strength of it, 
the<;e journals have at times almost claimed for Mr. Lloyd 
George the ancient divine right of kings, so this attack on 
Mr. Chamberlain for the fault of Mr. Lloyd George serves as a 
curious commentary on the prescience of those who are 
respon<;ible for these opinions. 
In our opinion, neither the inclusion of .Mr. Chamberlain 
in the War Cabinet nor the transference of Lord Derby to 
the British Embassy in Paris are to be commended, and it 
cannot be overlooked that both these gentlemen exercise 
considerable political influence in two important areas- 
l\Ir. Chamberlain in Birmingham, Lord Derby in Lancashire. 
But for this influence, would they have been chosen by the 
Prime Minister? This question has been widely asked, not 
in a rancorous spirit, but because even firm supporters of 
.!\Ir. Lloyd George find it impossible to justify either appoint- 
ment by outstanding ability. 
. . . 
These political movements have distracted the public 
mind from a far more seriou<; change in personnel-we refer 
to the resignations of Sir Hugh Trenchard and Sir David 
Henderson from the Air Board. It may at th,' outSf"t be 
said without fear of contrarliction that if efficiency and 
proved ability were the to\1l'hstone of office, the resignation 
of everv one else on the Air Board would have been accepted 
before Sir Hugh Trenchard was permitted to retire. General 
Trenchard is perhaps the most outstanding figure the war 
has produced; flying men regard him as the Nelson of the 
Air Service. He has that touch of genius both for command 
and brotherhood wluch made the British Fleet what it is 
to-day and bestowed immortality on Nelson. We are aware 
that this is exceedingly high praise, but we have never yet 
met an active member of the Air Force whose praise and 
appreriation of General Trencharrl was not higher Sir 
David Henderson has also done 
plendid work for the Force, 
and h:s resignation is almost equally to be regretted, 
. . . 


Lord Rothermere is to be gIVen. an opportunity m 
the House of Lords this afternoon to explain personally 
these resignations and also, it is hoped, the reasons which led 
to his letter to Colonel Faber, M.P., and its publication at 
that juncture. The implication, of course, is that the 
multiplicity of staff appointment,;; at the Hotel Cecil is 
the root-cause of these resignations. This we believe is 
entirely erroneous, and the Minister of the Air Force will 
no doubt welcome gladly tIus opportunity of settin!5" facts 
straight. But the departure of Sir Hugh Trenchard is a 
serious matter, emphasised as it is by the going of Sir David 
Hf"nderson, It will be felt through every branch of the Air 
Force; the actual truth of it will soon be known by all 
ranks, berause though easy to conceal from the public, when 
a man is beloved in his own service, no trouble is too great in 
order to obtain exact knowledge on a point of honour. 
But back of all this is the uncomfortable feeling that the 
best interests of the countrv are being jeopardised by the 
inexperience of a Minister We have f:stablished a superiority 
in the air, for which General Henderson and G
neral Trenchard 
are largely responsible, and this is the last moment when any- 
thing should be don
 that. is ca1c
la
ed in the least degree to 
check or interfere w1th this supenorIty. 
. . . 


The whole of Great Britain is now rationed for 'Peat and 
sugar. It has taken time to do this, but now the scheme is in 
force it works so well that already one hears of its extension 
to lard and possiblv to tea. 
We have bowed the knee for so many years to the fetish 
of German organisation and efficiencv that we may well ask 
ourselves how it comes about that rationing works so much 
more easilv here than there. The German people, we know, 
are discipiined, yet the British nation, though far from 
being disciplined in the Germa.n 

ner, have shown 
r('
ter 
readiness to conform to these Imtatmg rules and restnctIons 
than the subjects of the Kaiser. !h
 truth probably i.; that, 
being convinced that these restnctIons are necessary, and 
knowing that they are applied to all equallv, every subject 
of the King has taken a certain pride.in conforming to them. 
It is a willing, not an enforced, obedience. 
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Battle of the Lys: 


The 7th to the 14th days 
B EFORE describing the details of th
 great 
action in the valley of the Lys as it ha" developed 
during the past week, it may be \\ell to put 
simply and in diagrammatic form the enemy's 
past and present situation. 
Before he attacked upon this sector he found the Allied 
armies (here almost entirely British. save for the Belgian 
forces north of Ypres and one Portuguese division in front 
of Lille) occupying a big right-angled corner of land which 
is that of the French side of the Straits of Dover. Each 
side of this angle was roughly 50 miles long. North of 
Abbeville the only way out of it was by sea and the only 
three effective ports open were Dunkirk, Calais and Boulogne, 
This main group of the British forces relied for its supply 
from the sea-apart from roads- upon railways passing through 
Abbeville and Amiens from west and south-east on railways 
coming from Boulogne, Calais and Dunkirk upon the coast 
immediately Behind. All the'e railways passed through the 
junctions of Béthune and Hazebrouck and through that of 
Béthune ran all the direct communications with fhe south, 
that is with the French. 


I 


Sea. 
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When the enemv struck on April 9th, a fortnight ago, 
upon that sector of the front I} ing beyond the points 2 and 
3 upon diagram I, his object was to seize Béthune immediately; 
in the next move Hazebrouck, and so before there could 
possibly be time to organise a retirement from all the north- 
eastern part of the district, to cut the communications at 
the nodal points and throw out of action all this part of the 
Allied forces. How far such rapid rupture would have 
proceeded \\
 cannot tell, but we may be certain that it 
would have destroyed, principally by way of capture, every- 
thing to east of the line Dunkirk, Hazebrouck, Béthune. 
It would probably have overrun the whole of the belt 
to the sea, for the opportunities of resoldering the line after 
that bre
k through would have been less than they were 
in the south a month ago; there would have been no room 
for manæuvre and no sufficient opportunity even for retiring 
any appreciable proportion of the forces by way of the sea- 
ports behind. . 
A-. we know, so complete a success was happily denied the 
enemy, He broke through, indeed, upon the sector 2-3, 
but he failed to reach Bethune altogether. He was held 
by the Lancashire men at the corner of the point 3, which 
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 Giv
nchy. His advartc
 through thi
 ch
ck took th
 form. 
after about eleven days fighting, of a large bulge, very much 
the same in shape as the great salient he had form
d t.o th
 
south before Amiens: This similarity of shape we wIll discuss 
in a later article. It is not an accidènt but it has its defin- 
able causes. As men were rapidly pushed up to the menaced 
districts his advance was further checked. The shape of the 
new area he held upon the nth day of the fighting may be 
reduced to a triangle, although the actual shape of the front 
was, of course, sinuous and complicated. This .tria
gle I have 
marked 011 the diagram 1-2-3, the apex 1 bemg In front of 
the little town of :\Ierville which he holds. 
In such a situation and after so great a lapse of time h
 
could no longer hope for anything like a de.cisive r
sult. 
But he could hope to effect ultimately a change m the dIspo- 
sition of the Allies greatly to his advantage,.and 
hat 
h
g
 
may be called the s\\inging back of the Alhed hne plvotmg 
upon Arras to the line of the Aa river. This would have 
involved a complete abandonment of all the north-eastern 
square in which Dunkirk and the ruins of Y pres stand, and 
even if that abandonment were conducted in complete order. 
the final result would have the following great disadvantages 
for the French and British, 
(I) The port of Dunkirk would be in the enemy's hands, 
putting him much nearer the Straits of Dover than he had 
yet been. 
(2) A different salient \\ould have been create.d round 
.-\rras, which salient he might hope to reduce as It would 
be a long time before the new defensive could be strongly 
organised. . . 
(3) He would have found himself, then, Wlthm but a 
short distance of Calais, about ten miles, able to molest 
that harbour with his heavy pieces and probably to close 
it altogether. 
(4) He would have produced an Allied defe!lsive lin
 
possessing no lateral communications save the dIstant one 
along the sea coast. 
(5) He would have reduced to still narrower and very 
perilous limits the margin of manæuvre remaining to the 
.-\Ilíed forces here in the north against the Channel. In other 
words, every further advance of his would have meant 
disorder and with that disaster, not only the loss of great 
numbers to the Allied side, but the possession by him of the 
Channel ports. 

ow, to compel the swinging back of the line thus. to the 
line of the Aa river-a good line of defence, so far as It goes, 
with excellent observation behind it from the hills, and a 
perfectly straight marshy line to defend, better even than 
that of the Yser-two forms of action from the triangle 
which he occupied, two. forms the success of either of which 
singly would go far to achieve his end, and the success of 
which both together would certainly achieve it, lay before 
him. These forms of action consist in pushing forward 
along the north front of the triangle 1-2 and along the south 
front 1-3. The first would ultimately give him the line of 
heights :\I-K-that is, from 1\1ont des Cats to Kemmel, the 
junction at Hazebrouck, and the hill of Cassel. Long before 
these were fully held. from the moment their occupation 
seemed probable, retirement back along the coast would 
have had to begin. On the other front, from 1 to 3. his 
advance would give him the junction of Béthune, and begin 
to create a pronounced and dangerous salient at Arras. 
This action, with both elbows alternately upôn the northern 
and southern front of the triangle to \\ hich he has been 
confined by the increasing resistance of the defence, is some- 
times and quite properly called "an attempt to enlarge his 
salient." It is that. And the enlargement of a salient 
both gives you more room for action and increases the length 
of shaken front upon which you are working. But a mere 
enlargement of the salient is no final strategic aim. The 
final aim was to compel the swinging back of the whole 
Allied line at the very least to this next possible defensive 
position of the Aa, with all its inconveniences and perils 
Thus it is that we find him spending in proportion to the 
front attacked such enormous forces in trying to reach and 
occupy (probably by turning them to the right and to the 
left) the hills from 1\1 to K and to seize Hazebrouck. In 
other words, that is why you see him in the past \\eek striking 
so furiously upon the front 1-2, "hile the complementary 
design of seizing Béthune explains the other co-relative 
action alternating with the first upon the line 1,-3. 
With this in mind, we may turn to_the details of the last 
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\\ eek, so far as we have them up to the moment of writing, 
for all that I can say here is based at' the latest upon the 
dispatches sent from the front upon Sunday night, the 21St. 


The Action 
The battle of the Lys had, when the dispatches of Sunday 
night, April'14th, reached London, lasted six days, and upon 
the events of those six days my last article was based 
Those six da
,; had seen the following situation develop: 
The enemy had completely broken through the old defen- 
sive zone between Fleurbaix and Givenchy. He got up to 
the line of Lys at the end of the first day. and in the course 
of the night \\as occupied in trying to push beyond the 
river. That \\ as on Tuesdav, April 9th-the first day of the 
battle. This success was unexpected, considerable. and the 
enemy hoped it might be decisive. But three accidents 
interfered with his complete success. The first was the 
magnificent defence of Givenchy, covering Béthune; there 
he was completely held, and so long as he was completely 
held there the main line by' \\nich supply and reinforcement 
could come up from the south was free, and the avenue for 
his advance was cramped upon that side: his left. 
The second interruption to his plan was the defence of 
Fleurbaix, which held him for most of the first day upon the 
northern post of that same gate, cramping his advance. 
The third interruption, which he had foreseen, but the 
length of \\hich he had not foreseen, was the position of the 
'Ie"sines Ridge behind and further to the nght. 
The enemy crossed the Lvs successfully in spite of counter- 
attacks which made the line fluctuate, and reached on the 
evening ofthe third day a sort of flat horseshoe front, mushroom- 
ing out to the right and to the left, but especiall" to the left 
of his original advance. He had made no impres"ion upon 
Givenchv, but he had got beyond 'Ieryille; he touched the 
edge of the Xieppe Forest, and round by the north he ",as 
outside Bailleul and Xeuve Eglise. :\Ieanwhile he had wade 
a detennined effort to get hold of the :\h :<,ines Ridge, but 
had only succeeded in holdmg on to the southern end of it 
b
 the ruins of 
Iessines, not quite at the summit; from the 
other end at \\\ tsrhaete he had been thro\\,n off. 
That \\ as the' situation in the first thre' da
" advance 
\\hich were the threr serious day" at thE openin
 ofthe action. 
They were the da\';;; in \\hich the element of surpri"e (which 
was evidently considerable) was fully taken advantage of; 
they were the days in which though reinforcement was 
hurrying up it had not yet arrived in any sufficient strength. 
The three following days were of quite a different nature. 
On the one side the enemy was bringing up fresh divisions 
to exploit this success; on the other hand British reinforce- 
ment was already bepnning to come in strength, and the 
front of the salient was but slightly advanced. It did get 
a little nearer Béthune; it was contesting the outskirts 
of Bailleul and of 
euve Eglise, but the :\Iessines Ridge as 
a \\ hole still held, and one might say that with the Sunday 
night, April 14th, a first phase of the battle of the Lys was 
ended, 
The enemy then stood upon those two fronts I have 
described making about a right angle one with the other. 
much in the same form as the two fronts which, upon a larger 
scale, make an angle one ",ith another from Arras to :\Iont- 
didier and from 1\Iontdidier to Noyon in front of Amiens. 
The first day of the second phase of the battle, the phase 
in which the enemy was tr
 ing to enlarge an accomplished 
salient, the pha::,e which began upon Mondav, April 15th, 
developed almost entirely upon the northern face. The 
pressure here resulted in a withdrawal, during the night. 
of the BritIsh troops which had been holding Bailleul, and 
by Tuesday morning the German line ran north of that 
little town just along the brook whirh separates it from the 
considerable range of hills of which it is the outpost. The 
occupation of Bailleul by the enemy gave him no appreciable 
advantage in the way of ground and was, exaggerated in 
importance at home. 
What took place the neJ\.t day. Tuesday, was correspond- 
ingly misunderstood, though it was far more important- 
for on Tuesday the 16th. the enemv re.ched the summit of 
the :\Iessines Ridge in every part. He ala.ady held the site 
of what had been }Iessines on the southern end; he now held 
the site of what had been Wytschaete upon the northern 
end. It was clear that if he could maintain himself upon 
the summit of this low rise, it \\ould -ompel a certain 
flattening of the salient round Y pre" to the north; a retire- 
ment ",hich ",as duly and regularly accomplish d \\ithout 
molestation from the enemy and \\ithout any lo"s in men or 
material. 
A counter-attack which, the next day, Wedm ;da
 the 17th, 
re-took the northern end of the rid
e for some hours, \\as, 


probably intended onl
 to give elbow-room fOJ the end of 
this retirement to the north. 
The 10 s of the 
Ie ines Ridge '" as of importance, not 
becau"e it \\ould compel this flattening of the Ypres salient 
-a purely <>ntimental point-but berause it prepared the 
way for th turning of the Kemmel ran
e of hills from the 
Last. The summit of th .ridgp giyt > observation wLstward 
to the slopt ; of Kemmel and 0\ pr the depre sion between, 
and po:>itions there support any advanct: north-eastward 
from Xeun, Eglis p throurh this dppn ;sion which the enemy 
might mak. \\ith tll obje,t of turnin
 the hills by that end; 
since thev are ,,0 difficult of dirL t &,sault. 
He did nnt, howe\ er, on that Wednesday pursue his 
advantage at thi" pomt. He undrrtook another manæuvre 
most significant and inten sting \\hich, had it succeeded. 
would have altered th ",hole "ituation suddenly in his 
fayour. 
There waJ a very obvious strategic move open to the 
enem
-so obvious that he had been told cheerfully enough 
in thL continental Pre
', and particularlv by the French. 
how glaring It \\a:>, and how thoroughly it \\as appreciated 
upon the Allied side. 
That move was to strike north of the Ypres salient. V,"ere 
the enemy to sucreed here-I mean, \\ere he to break a 
front here-he ",ould rertamly uncover Dunkirk and put 
out of action a very large number of men and guns 
between the southern thrust and the northern. That 
one successful movement upon an axis Bixschoote- 
Poperinghe would in its ultimate effect give him all that 
he has failed to achieve upon the L);. But, I repeat, 
the thing is ,,0 ob\ious that there can be no element of sur- 
pri"e in it. An ad\ ance here not only turns the line of hills 
from :\Iont Kemmel to the Mont dE ' Cats. it also turns the 
obstacle of the inundated country upon the Lo\\er Yser; 
it cuts through the main lateral communications by road 
beh\een tho Ypre 
 -tor and the sea; it compel'> rapid 
retirement north and south of it through bottle-necks which 
are quite insufficient to the task. 
SLeing that everyone perceÏ\'ed this, and that, in countries 
\\here the Pre \\ritt, in mihtary tenn!', it \\as openly 
defined a the" rious men act: of th" moment, the reader may 
ask \\hether the Lnemv \\ill again attempt his original failure 
in ",hich \\e are about to follow. 
The answer to this is that no sensible being dares to 
prophecv in war. 
Immediately in front of the south-western edge of the 
forest and astraddle of this main road, lay the Belgians. 
The enemy designed to break the front here, on a front of 
4,000 prds, just as he ,had broken the Portuguese front south 
of the Lys eight da}S before, and thus to create a highly 
pronounced, rapid, and perhaps decisive enveloping movement 
against all the Ypres forces in between. Had he got through 
he would have been half way to Poperinghe that night. 
The extreme significance of this move \\ as naturally not 
seized at opce by opinion at home, nor the corresponding 
value of ItS failure: but it ",as certainly apparent over there. 
The attach was made ",ith 21 full battalions-rather over 
5 men to the yard ",ere chosen for the shock, drawn from 
four first-clas" German divisions: The 2nd Xaval Division 
furnished 3 battalions-the 5th regiment; the 58th Saxon 
furnished 3 battalions of one regiment; the 6th Bavarian 
sent in 6 battalions (2 regiments), and a 4th division, the 
1St Land\\ehr, sent in all its 9 battalions. The concentration 
had taken place during the course of the previous forty- 
eight hours, and it is clear that the moment for attack", as to 
be timed by the enemy occupation of the 
Iessines Ridge 
to the outh. That occupation \\ as effected upon the Tuesdav, 
as we have seen. Upon the \\"ednesday, the 17th, at half 
past èsht, the Gennan inf,!-ntl)' went over the top without 
the usual preliminary bombardment: It was an effort at 
surprise. The first lines of the Belgians ",ere pierced at 
one point about 3.noo yards from the fqrest immediately 
to the \\est of the Bixschoote high road. The reinforcements 
immediately sent up by the Belgians came on the advancing 
enemy from that enemy's right flank, that is from stilI further 
west. and completelv restored the position. They drove the 
Germans into pochets of marshy ground. killed some 2,000 
fir,t and last, and took over 700 prisoners. By the beginning 
of the afternoon this attempt to envelop the Allie5 by their 
left had disastrously failed. 
These movemenb uprn the north having come to nothing 
after occupvinJ the fif"t three day" of the week, the enemy 
turned to the 
 mthern f. ce for his next blow, and undertook 
upon the follo\\ing da" an action as momentous as that 
which had failed in the north. 
On Thursday. April 18th. then. came, this extremely 
important movement upon the part of the enemy, the magni- 
tude and significance of \\ hich \\ " not at fir,t t;r. sped in 
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this 'country for the simpl
 reason that it failed. And here 
again we may remark that the enemy attacks which fail are 
not sufficiently emphasised in our Press nor their significant 
character grasped bv public opinion. In the enemy's country 
it is otherwi e. The German General Staff do everything 
to impress upon its civilian populßtion the undoubted truth 
that when an opponent makes a great and expensive effort 
the results of wh ch would have been of great moment had 
it "ucc, eded, and when that effort fails, then, even if not a 
single prisoner is taken, and even if the trace of the front 
does not vary by a va1'd, a big item ha, at once to be set 
down upon the credit side of the great account in losses 
",hose sum is victory. 
The important movement of which I speak was the effort 
made by the Germans upon this Thur<;day last, the r8th, to 
pierce the southern front of I he new salient he has created, 
and to turn, as so far he had failed to turn during eleven days 
of effort, the essential position of Bethune. 
It may be remembered that the enemy had already reached 
some days before a point where he just touched the canal 
which runs eastward 'rom La Bassée to Aire and beyond. 
This canal is the chief defensive obstacle, slight though'it is, 
covering the position of Béthune. Its whole object on this 
Thursday, the 18th, was to force the line of the canal and to 
establish a bridge, head upon the further side. 
The essential point
 to remember in this narrow area are 
the following: 
First a road (see map) which runs from Merville to Béthune, 
formerly used a bridge (now destroyed) across the canal, 
called" Hinges Bridge," and continues on its way to Béthune 
beyond the canal through the village of Hinges. 
Secondly, a wood coming quite c1ose'tQ the canal-within 
two hundred yards of it and with a frontage facing the 
canal of about a thousand yards. This wood is known, from 
the name of a neighbou
ing hamlet, as the wood of Pacaut. 
Thirdly, south of the canal, upon the side which the Allies 
hold, the isolated lump known as Bernenchon Hill. about 
40 feet high, which gives observation over everything to the 
north beyond the canal, from Robecq, on the left, to far 
past the Hinges Road, on the right. 
The enemy's object was to force a passage of the canal 
in this neighbourhood and to establish a bridge-head as near 
as possible to the point where he could use in his further 
advance the Hinges Road. If he had succeeded, the threat 
to Btthzme would have been serious. 
During the whole of the previous night-the night of the 
Wednesday and the Thursday-he had continued a pro- 
longed and heavy bombardment upon all this sector, far to 
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th
 right and far to the left of the central point which he 
desired to seize as a bridge-head. It was a bombardment 
characterised like all these upon the Flanders front during 
the last fortnight by a lavish use of gas. He had also occupied 
the village of Riez in front of Robecq to support his centre. 
At four o'clock in the morning of the Thursday, while it was 
still dark, he launched the infantry in extraordinarily dense 
formation. Six divisions were used first and last on that 
day from the Pac aut Wood to Givenchy. But at the vital 
point of the Hinges Bridge his depth was at the rate of one 
division to every 800 yards, or something like nine or ten 
bayonets to the yard run: two divisions in just over a mile 
appeared before the end of thf' attacks. Three divisions were 
also concentrated against th
 .. pillar" of Givenchy on the ex- 
treme British right, while upon the left, near Robecq, one 
division attacked:: to pin the troops down in front of it and 
prevent reinforcement of the centre. The pressure at the 
Hinges Bridge must have been as heavy as anything that has 
been seen even in this éxtraordinarily expensive German 
effort on the field of the Lys. 
The divisions \\hich had the principal task assigned to 
them-that of forcing the canal at or near the point where 
the bridge used to stand, by which the Hinges Road crosses 
the waterway-were easily identified after their defeat. 
They were the 240th and 239th Divisions. The 240th 
attacked first, the German right or west, and the 239th later 
to the left of it. 
The first movement in the early morning before dawn 
was made by the enemy in four waves which issued from the 
Pac aut Wood, under the imperfect cover of which their 
concentration had been made the day before, and charged 
for the canal. The banks of the waterway were nearly 
reached, but the rate of destruction was too much for them 
and ultimately they broke just before it grew light. Then 
came a pause of over one hour in the enemy's eflort, during 
which he was presumably drawing up the fresh men of the 
239th, and certainly reorganising the chaos of the broken 
240th which had taken refuge again among the trees. 
In this second effort-principally made by the 239th along 
the main road east of the wood-not only was the bank 
of the canal reached but pontoons and floaters began to be 
placed by the survivors of the terribly expensive onslaught. 
But the crossing was not made. Those who had succeeded in 
bpginning the placing of the pontoon floaters were wiped out. 
Another wave of men cuming 'up immediately behind were 
upon the bank before the crossings could be destroyed, 
and it looked for a moment as though the crossing would 
be effected. The fire of the def('nce was just too much for 
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them. There was something like a lo,-al panic, som
 of the 
men offering to surrender eyen as they advanced, and the 
whole at last breaking back for the cover of the wood in 
disorder. As may be imagined, under such conditions in 
what was now broad daylight, those who fled were nearly 
all destroyed before they reached the edge of the wood, 
close as this cover was. A few prisoners, some 200 or 300, 
\\ere taken on the canal itself. 
Upon this second failure-\\hich was complete before 
8 a.m.-the attempt to cross the canal that day was 
abandoned and thp main effort had failed. 
Ieanwhile, 
upon the two wings, towards Robecq upon our left 
and Givenchy upon our extreme right, the whole day 
was filled with a very violent struggle. Certain adyanced 
posts round Givenchy changed hands many time:>, but at 
the end of the day the" pillar' , on which the whole of this 
front depends, stood firm with the same tracE' in front of it 
as had been held at the beginning, sa\;e for the loss of two 
outposts. "Cpon the right in front of Robecq the enem}' 
made a most determined effort to advance, chidlv con- 
ducted by his 16th di\ision, and was also there completely. 
checked. 
At the close of this effort, therefore, the line stood as it 
had stood at its opening. The obstacle of the, waterway 
was intact. Robecq upon the left and thE' far more important 
point of Givenchy on the right WE're both held. Neither 
side could claim ground. But the severE' repulse of 
o intense 
an effort will form a landmark in the story of this battle. 
Though this was the principal work of the Thursday, 


heavy fightmg was, of cour"", prorLPding f'lsl where upon th
 
northern facl of the salient. There w"" a strong effort to 
advancp bpyond 1\Ieterem, which failed. The ruins of that 
little placL remain a Ko 1Ian's Land, and apparently the 
slightly rising ground to the north, which used to have a 
windmill upon it, and is known as Hill 62, is not yet in the 
hands of thp enemy. To tllt:' "outh, where 1\lerris is in his 
hands, there was a "slight Allied advancE.. 
The third scene of special action wa- upon thp front between 
Bailleul and Dranoutre. Here no advancp was effected. 
The fourth region of effort, though \"Cr; heavily pres ed, 
rould hardly have been Lxperted to succeed, but must rather 
havp been in the nature of a containing action, for it was 
pre sed right upon the steepish and wooded slop( ; of 
Iount 
Kemmel itself. However, whether it WI re a side-issue or 
no, it was engaged with not les
 than two divisions, one of 
them fresh, and at a particularly heavy expensp, which 
could be the better noted from the fact that the whole field 
here is a gradual and even rise UP the slope- of Kemmel 
right under the eyes of the obsprvation-posts above. 
So heavy had bE'en thE' loss in men and the futile ðpense 
in energy of this Thursday that the whole of the next three 
days-last Friday, Saturday, and Sunday-\\ere pa"sed by 
the enemy without any erious effort to attack along the 
whole of thë line. The British took occolsion of this lull to 
effect upon the second day, the Saturday, a rE'ctification of 
the line in front of Givenchy and Ftstubert, where a couple 
of advance-posts had been rushed by the enemy two days 
before. BE'yond that there was nothing to report. 


The Meaning of Reserves 


A FTER more than a month of the most intense effort 
upon the part of the enemy. an effort far more intense 
than any that has been made before in any phase of 
this war by any belligerent, and thE'reforE' an effort of E'xceed- 
ingly rapid exhaustion, there is still a neressity for mah.ing 
clear the fundamental point of all which is that of resen'es. 
The governing principle of the whole matter is this: Ko 
party to any strug
le can put in his whole strength at oncE' : 
he can only act through a number of succe<;sive moments. 
Whatever you have in hand at any given moment still 
fresh, not yet engaged, is in the most general sense of the 
term, your reserve. 
That reserve, then, alway
 e},isting to somE' degree in 
general form up to the last moment of a conflict, is given a 
particular form by the commander when he calculate
 its 
amounts and apportions its station. It enters into his plan 
at any given, moment as a factor separatE' from the troops 
actuall
T engaged at that moment. As we shall see, it can 
be used in ""arious ways, kept back for one blow at the end, 
dribbl
d out, thrust in quitp earlv, etc., and it is largely upon 
the calculation of which way of using it is best that military 
surcess depends. 
In the present great struggle the units in which you count 
your reserve are great numbers of di\'isions; you say .. a 
reserve of 50 divisions," etc., and a division is, for nearly all 
the belligerents engaged to-day in the West, nominally to 
be measured as 9,000 bayonets. In practice, with deductions 
for services out of the fiE'ld, for inevitable delavs in recruit- 
ment, for occasional temporary disabilities, etc., it is 8,000 
or somewhat less. You must measure in bayonets-that is, 
in infantry-because although your other arms largely 
increase the total, and are each essential; and although 
some of them-notably the artillery-may on occasion 
suffer more than the infantry; and although the po\\er 
both of the attack and of defence is also controlled by the 
weight ofaxtillery ; yet the one great measure of strength, 
the one great element that is used up, and the using up of 
which is the test of the whole, is the infantry. 
Both parties have an income as well as an e},penditure in 
divisions; therefore, vou cannot establish a fi},ed limit in 
time and say: .. Weare only.concerned with the expenditure 
up to such and such a date, and our rberve can be exactly 
measured at this moment by the numbers remaining in hand 
between it and the final date." But this income is obviously 
of less importance as the rate of wastage increases. 
Next, let it be noted that a revenue in men-that is, in 
divisions--may come in various ways. It may come in 
continuously or it may come in by big lumps twice a year, 
or even only once a year. It may be increasing rapidly on 
th
 one side while it is constant or diminishing on the other- 
and 
o forth. All thesE' modifications affect the issue of 
reserve
. 
One pov.
r is getting it
 recruitment by y
arly classes, 
it will have inrorporated nearly all the men of the 1919 


class before it can incorporatp the neÜ class of the 1920 
men. Another Power take" every lad as he reaches the 
age of 18, and trains small batch(' succe
sivelv, enjoying 
thus a continuous income The ::;vstem oncr matured can 
only with difficulty be changed. Yet anotlwr Power (such 
was Great Britain tW(\ year
 ago, such is America to-day) 
has a prospect of a rapidly increasing income in men. The 
rate at which it is receiving at a gi\'en moment is .less than 
the rate at which it will be receiving four months hence, 
and that in its turn much les" than the rate at which it \\Íll 
be receiving eight months hence. 
With all these obyious preliminariE's clearly before us, we 
can approach the particular point WL arE' studying-that is, 
the situation of the two groups in the \\"1 ::;t during the present 
crisis and the meaning of the word "rE'<;erves" as applied 
to them. 
The E'nemy ha" for E'ffective use upon the \Vest about 
--or perhap" just over-170 divisions>. The actual number 
on which he can count in the West as a total is now a little 
over 200 divisions. But he will not bE' able to use more 
than 170 or 175 of thesp because the balance are not of a 
composition "uitable for the tremendous strain involved. 
Call it 180 divisions at a maximur.!, and you have a figure 
certainly beyond the mark. 
Can this figure be materially enlarged in future? It 
cannot, for reasons we ha\'e already - _,en in the e columns. 
The small active balance of the German armiH is needed in 
the East even under pre"ent conditions. The succour that 
Austria-Hungary can afford i, very small. That PuwE'r is 
not now r.1ore than one-third as strong as her Allv. She 
also has to act upon the East, and, unless we are misinformed, 
is compelled to maintain the great mass of her forcc:s upon 
the Italian front. It has bf'en said that Austria could not 
in the course of this fighting season, lend her ally more tha
 
ten di\'isions. That is the figure given even by those who 
desire. for whatever reason, to put at the utmost the forces 
against us, and it is certainly not under-estimated. As a 
fact, we have seen no Austrian divisions against us yet, 
though we have seen plenty of Austrian guns, and the 
Austrian infantry is not of a type that \\ould be kept for 
final use on aCI Qunt of any superior excellence of theirs O\'E'r 
the Prussian. There may be Austrian forcu in the \\'est 
behind the lines, but they cannot apprciaHy aff, ct the 
issue, 
There remains annual recruitment. The annual income 
of the German Empire in men is about half a million. It is 
probably in practice a little less; but half a million 15 the 
round figure to take. The lads provide. hy th timf' thl r 
are trainE'd and incorporated, the equivalE'nt of 35 di\'isions. 
All cla " 1919 has been incorporated 10n D .J.g o . Part of 1920 
is being incorporated, but it is the bulk of 1920 which w
 
have to consider. It ha" already been summonLd for 50m
 
weeks; it will b examined and put in full traininp imme- 
diately. It can begin to appear in active units to\\ ards the 
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end of the present fighting "ea<;on, but not before. As the 
enemy is working at the highest possible pressure-that is, 
spending- men at the maximum rate-all that he really has 
to consider as available in the crisis of this spring and summer 
is the sum of more than 170, but less than 180 divisions. 
Of these he has put in since March 21st at least r06- 
perhaps lIO. Many of them have been put in twice, and 
some of them even three times; but for the moment we 
are only considering the total number of divisIOns available. 
Fresh divisions not yet used leave him a balance of some- 
thing between 60 and 70 divisions. 
The exhaustion of all fresh divisions does not mean the 
exhaustion of an army. A division" put through the mill" 
is not destroyed-it is only weakened. Ne\'ertheless, it is 
by the" fresh" divisions remaining that one measures the 
comparative reserve strength of two opponents. for he that 
has the largest such group in hand at the critical moment 
should win. 
The enemy, like ourselves, has to hold a long line as well a 
to mass upon the sectors of active engagement. He must, 
therefore, always have a certain proportion of his total kept 
out of the battle upon those lines; but this does not mean 
that his divisions upon what are called "the quiet sectors" 
form no part of his reserve. They do. They can be brought 
in one after the other, and their place taken by "tired divi- 
sions" withdrawn from the battle. 
We may say, then, that the enemy has in hand a reserve 
of some sixty to seventy divisions at the present moment, 
and this statement, as applied to the limits of this fighting 
season and of these great actions (which he evidently intends 
to be decisive one way or the other), is mathematically true. 
I t is mere waste of time to argue against people who think 
that there is some miraculous method of increasing the 
number, just as it would be waste of time to argue against 
what E'xactly the same people would be saying if they were 
in one of their opposite fits, to wit, that the German force 
in reserve was smaller than it is. The enemy has from 
sixty to seventy fresh divisions which he can use in various 
fashions according to what his plan may be, and on his use 
of them, as compared with thE' Allied use of theirs, will 
depend the result. 


Alternative Offensive Methods 



ow, there are two ways in which you may choose to use 
reserves when you are on the offensive, and two ways in 
which you may çhoose, or may be compelled, to use reserves 
when you are on the defensive. These two ways are apparent 
all through military history in either case, in the case of the 
offensive and in the case of the defensive, whether you are 
dealing with the smaìlest tactical operations or with the largest 
strategic ones. 
You may definitely ear-mark a proportion of your forces, 
set them aside to be used at a critical moment which you 
foresee coming, and then launch them to obtain your decision 
at that moment. That was Napoleon's usual mE'thod, which 
he used with success time after time; which he hesitated 
(perhaps wrongly) to use at Borodino, and which he used 
too late at Waterloo. Or you may feed in your reserve 
continually using it as a'resE'rvoir with the tap always on. 
maintaining your rate of expenditure pretty well thE' same 
throughout your operations, and approaching your limit of 
exhaustion by regular stE'ps. 
Let us see the advantages and disadvantages of each method 
in the case both of the offensive and of the defensive. 
If you are on the offensive. and you think that your Success 
under the circumstances can be obtained by an immediate 
and maximum expense of energy, you .adopt the second plan. 
You cannot put in all your men at once, but you put them 
in as fast as ever you can, and you use your reserve as a 
reservoir from which you draw at top speed and without 
cessation in the hope that a favourable decision will be 
obtained before your limit of exhaustion is reached. In 
thE' alternative case you judge that continuous pressure dis- 
tributed over some time will put him into a condition in 
which at a particular moment a sudden and much more 
violent blow will break him up. In most cases, and in this 
case of the German attack, the offensive is free to choose the 
one method or the other. 
In the case of the defensive the problem is nearly always 
to keep as large a reserve as you can, for as long a time as 
you can, and meanwhile to hold your enemy with as small a 
force as you dare. But the defensive has not the same 
choice as the offensive here. That phrase" as small a force 
as you dare" is the kernel of the whole busine"s. You may 
say: "I will hold with only twenty units, and keep ten 
back; I think the twent\ are enough to hold and e"hallst 
the attack." If the twentv pron not to be enough, and a 


weak 'ctor gets into trouble '>0 that thE' line looks like 
brf'îking, gets badly pushed back, loses great numbers of 
men and material, etc., then, willy-nilly, you find yourself 
compelled to draw upon the balance which you had kept 
back for action when your attacking enemy should be 
e'\:hausted. 
If your enemy by his attack compels you to exhaust the 
whole of your reserve within the limits of the action, while 
he has still fresh troops for assault in hand, he will win. 
But if you manage to hold with less forces against him, 
costing him (as he is the attacking party) much heavier 
losses than your own; and if you thus find yourself at 
the end of the process, with a balance of fresh troops 
still in hand, while he has reached the limits of his, you 
will win. 
In the light of this simple contrast the present battle is 
plain enough, and indeed its character has been emphasized 
o\'er and over again without much difference by the two 
opponents in their Press, and ewn in their official pro- 
nouncements, 
The Germans are working upon the first system of the 
offensive. That is perfectly clear. They seek to obtain as 
rapid a decision as possible with a continuous and very 
high expenditure in men. Never was an army more thor- 
oughly committed to this system than is the German Army 
at the present moment. So obvious is this that we find 
the first German blow delivered not only with more than 
half the total number of infantry available for all purposes, 
but with the very best units. 
The last tremendous attempt to break the Western line 
in front of Amiens was made on April 4th, after more than 
a fortnight of the heaviest possible fighting and after losses 
involving certainly a quarter, and probably more, of the 
assailan ts. 
The second blow began immediately afterwards with the 
bombardment of April 
th in the north and the infantry 
attack at dawn on April 9th. It continued from that day 
to last Thursday without any intermission, and fresh troops 
were perpetually being called up to replace broken divisions, 
and were thrown daily. The enemy so acts because he 
calculates that this continued effort will, before his limits 
of exhaustion are reached. have brought all that there is 
for defence against him into line. He knows as WE'll as we 
do that if his calculation fails he is defeated. For he has 
not in one short month put two-thirds of his available strength 
through the mill without meaning to do the trick this season 
or never. 
It is, on the other hand, the firm calculation of the Allies 
-that is, of their higher command-apparent in everything 
they have done. in the comparatively small forces with 
whjch they have held this tremendous onslaught; in the 
choice of the vital points for resisting it. and. above all, in 
the frequent but necessary exhortations to patience which 
they have given to the civilian population upon which they 
repose, that at the end of the effort they will still have in 
hand a sufficiency of fresh forces when the enemy shall, 
though still possessed of very large bodies, have none not 
yet put under the ordeal. 
In these circumstances it is, or should be. grasped by 
every publicist that his duty is to confirm public opinion. 
The test of character is a defensive, and the proof of folly is 
panic and impatience under that test. 
A defensive deliberately adopted and biding its time, 
perhaps for months, is the hardest trial through which an army 
and the nation behind it can be put.. 
Anyone who in the midst of a defensive battle-or, to be 
more accurate, during the defensive phase of a great battle- 
tries to act behind the soldiers, or, in spite of the soldiers, 
butts in with inane amateur suggestion, vents a personal 
spite, or, still worse, attempts some private profit to. be 
obtained through excitement at the expense of the na
lOn, 
is almost like one who spreads disaffection or disorder 111 a 
besieged fortress. The only difference is this: The case of 
a besieged fortress, every one understands, and therefore, 
short of actual treason, it is a case in which everyone does 
what he can to keep out the enemy. l\'lere ignorance and 
mere folly would there have little chance of appearanc
. 
But the nature of a great action in which the first phase IS 
necessarily a prolonged and difficult defensive-the way in 
which that first phase is the necessary and inevitable condition 
of final victory-is less generally understood. By the mass 
of your politicians and wire-pullers it is not understood 
t 
all. These men should therefore be told sharply. and their 
dupes more gently, th:J.t to hurry or to disturb the operatiOl;s 
of the defensive phase is in effect, though. of course, not 111 
motive, exactly the same as direct treason. Our whole duty 
-and, after all, an easy and a simple one-is to stand by. 
H. BELLOe. 
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The Channel Straits: 


T HE follo\\ ing question has been put to me: 
.. I obsE'rn' that, in the current number of LAXD 
A!>;"D \VATER, your colleague, Mr. BE'lloc, in ex- 
plaining the E'nemy's selection of the l\[essine
- 
Givenchy sector for his recent attack, points out 
that, among the arguments in its fa\'o\lr, 'for \\hat it is 
worth thE're \\as the moral effect of an attack developing 
close to, and threatening that highly sensitive point. the 
straits of the Channel.' Is it not possible that he had 
something morE' than . moral effect' in viE'w? 
.. I am dri\'en to ask this question: Is it possible the 
enemy has some objectiw, altogether independent of the 
direct military advantages of his procedure? Is he, in other 
words, trying to manæuvre us into giving up Dunkirk, and 
then, possil>ly, Calais? If there were some overwhE'lming 
naval ad\'antage to be gained by the possession of Dunkirk, 
his policy might seem to be justified. Is it possible to 
state, with some precision, the change that would be brought 
<1bout in the naval position if the enemv were either at 
Dunkirk, or at Dunkirk and at Calais?" 
In essaying to answer this qnestion, I shall not attempt to 
assess E'ither thE' probability of or the military effect of our 
withdrawal from Dunkirk, or of our being compelled to give 
Calais to the enemy. Though thE' first seems to me highly 
improbable, and the second altogether out of the question, 
all I am roncernE'd \\ith here is to dE'al with the effE'ct thE'ir 
tE'nure by the enemy would have in assisting his naval opera- 
tions in impeding ours, and in gi'\ ing him mE'ans, othE'r than 
naval, .for interfering with our sea traffic. Before 
attempting a reasoned answer, it might be as WE'll to 
glance at what may be called our traditional policy with 
regard to the Dutch, Flemish, and FrE'llch Channel ports; 
for it is rE'ally to this tradition, and not to the facts of the 
situation of to-day, that we must look for the moral effect 
of which my colleague wrote last week. From \'ery early 
times it has been taken for grantE'd that the possession of 
thE'se ports by an enemy must constitute a serious SE'a menace. 
I t is largely for this reason that, ever since the fall of Napoleon, 
the maintE'nance of the independence and neutrality both of 
Holland and of Belgium has beE'll a corner stone of our foreign 
policy. When, therefore, in SeptembE'r and October, 1914, 
the enemy, having seized Ostend and Zeebrugge, was engaged 
in a determinE'd E'ffort to get Dunkirk and Calais as well, the 
utmost uneasiness was created in this country. But I do 
not think many people could have stated explicitly their 
exact ground for uneasiness in the sense of being ablE' to 
say precisely what particular naval and military operations 
the possession of these ports would have made possiblE' for 
the enemy. People forgot that our historic attitude in this 
matter dated from the period when there were not only no 
submarines, but no thirty-knot destroyers, nor guns with 
the modern command of range, nor air power. Conse- 
quently, if it was traditional policy with us that the Dutch 
ports, the FlE'mish ports, and the French ports, should be 
in separate possession, and two of the groups neutral, it 
seemed necessarily to follow that, if an E'llemy could get 
two groups into his own possession, not must an immediate 
blow have been struck at our prestige, but some kind of 
naval loss of a serious kind would follow. Calais and Dun- 
kirk, then, grew into symbols just as Verdun did later 
on. To possess them became an end in itself, and hence 
their denial to the enemy became of crucial importance. 
.\s a simple matter of fact, the actual possession of Dunkirk, 
or even of Calai
 -viewing the thing altogether apart from 
the military consequences involved-would affect the naval 
position adversely at a single point only. And the explana- 
tion of this is not very recondite. The two governing factors 
.1t sea are, first, that the enE'my's only free naval force is his 
submarine fleet, which is almost independE'nt of port 
facilities, and, secondly, that outside the immediate \'icinity 
of his larger ports, the enemy posspsses no frE'edom of surface 
movement at sea at all. If you examine these propositions 
separately, their truth becomes obvious. The two main and 
most profitable fields of the enemy's submarines have been 
from the Chops of the Channel westward, and in the Mediter- 
ranean passim. To be a thousand miles from its base makes, 
therefore. very little difference to the submarine. To give a 
submarine-using enemy a base a few mIles nearer his main 
field would consequently confer no advantage on him of any 
kind whatever. 
Curiously enough, if we suppose the Channel to be the 
field of their operation__, the same thing is true about the 
cnf'my's surf,lre craft, though for a \'cn' different reason. 


By A. H. 


Pollen 


For, as things stand to-day-and as they would stand If 
he got Dunkirk, Calais, and even Boulogne-his freedom to 
get his destroyers or other ships out of harbour can be exactly 
mf'asured bv the distance he is from the nearest British 
base. The truth of this was instructi\ ely shO\\n last week. 
Twice in the course of a few days we hE'ard that our ships 
had swept into the KattE'gat and the Korth Sea, each time 
destroying German trawlers on outpost duty, and capturing 
their crews. On Í\\O other occasions unsucccssful efforts 
were made to cut off destroyers that had been bombarding 
parts of the Belgian coast, west of Nieuport. On E'ach of 
these the enemy escaped in the darkness. The point of 
the contrast lies in this. WhE'n he is four or five hundred 
miles away from a British base, the E'nemy can venture out 
by daylight, so long as he does not go so far afiE'ld that he 
may be cut off and brought to action before dark. If no 
British force appears in such distant waters for some days 
togE'ther, he may even \'enture to send out light craft, such 
as trawlE'rs, either to lay mines or to sweep for them, or to 
engage on some other opE'ration. But evE'll' here he risks 
thE'ir destruction if he does so. But from Zeebrugge, which 
is less than eighty miles from Dover, he dare not venture 
out at all except by night. You neVE'r hear of GE'rman 
trawlE'rs being raided off Ostend by Admiral Keyes' command. 
And, whenever there is news of an E'ngagement it is E'ither 
a midnight or a mid-fog affair. 


Zeebrugge and Ostend 
Zeebrugge and Ostend, then, are, on the experience of the 
last three years, perfectly useless to him for any daylight 
work. They are just jumping-off places for night raids, 
and refuges into which the marauders must ru
h for safety 
at the first threat of attack. Observe that nE'ver YE't has thf' 
E'nemv in such encounters even pretended to fight the engage- 
ment to a finish. He runs--as he did the other day-though 
he had a force of eighteen boats against a bare half-dozen. 
He cannot, from the nature of the situation, even risk delay. 
He must always fE'ar a still stronger force coming on the 
scene. Hence, they are not bases from which systematic 
naval opE'rations could be carried out, nor any orderly form 
of sea-pressure be put upon us by regular and methodical 
operations. The fact, then, that we control the surface of 
the sea robs Dunkirk, Calais, and Boulogne of any surface- 
craft value to the enemy, just bE'cause they are so much 
nearer to our main base at Dover than are Zeebrugge and 
OstE'nd. IndeE'd, we can go further. If he hardly now 
darE's come out of ZeE'brugge, it is doubtful if he would run 
and go into Dunkirk or Calais. Keither can help him then 
with his destroyers. And, because submannes do not 
require bases into which to run for refuge, these ports are 
unnecessary to him for his submarine campaign. 
I said just no\\ that there was one respect in which the 
possession of this strip of French coast would be an advantage 
to the enemy. It is that the blocking of the Channel at its 
narrowest parts by mine barrages would be either impossible 
or eÀceedingly difficult. But the possession of Dunkirk only 
would hardly affect this, for from Dunkirk to Cape Gris Nez 
is nearly forty miles; and our establishment and mainten- 
ance of a barrage would not be affected unks" the enemy 
occupied not only Dunkirk, but the whole coa.;t right round 
to Boulogne. 
\Ye may then, it seems to me, make our minds com para- 
tiVE'ly easy as to the effect on the naval situation of any 
further advancE's of the enemy along the French seaboard, 
so far, at least, as the naval situation can be affected by 
purely naval means. But are there not other than purely 
naval means that would affect, if not our naval forces, at 
any rate, the "ea traffic \\hich it is one of the main objects 
of naval force to protect and guarantee? The enemy, Wf' 
are told, has been bombarding Paris with unpleasant rE'gu- 
larity from a range of se\'enty-five miles. From Dunkirh. to 
the Downs is not more than half this distance. E\ cry mile 
he can push on of the twenty-five that intervene bet\\een 
Dunkirk and Calais will very nearly reduce the range of the 
English coast by an equal amount. Would it still be "afe 
for ships to come up Channel aqd enter the mouth of th
' 
Thames? Or would London cease to exist as a port eÀLept 
for such traffic as could come to it north about? Far be it 
from me to suggest the limits of the enemy's ingenuity in 
designing, or of his industry in producing, cannon of fabulous 
reach. But the merest tyro in the art of gUllllf'ry \\ould be 
(Continued on page Ii). 
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At the Grave f 


By L 
Scheidemann, a leader of the German Socialists, has publicly declared that Socialist 
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to trading shipping going up and down the Channel. It the 
enemv held the coast of France from Dunkirk to Capp Gris 

ez, his guns could reach Shoreham on the Sussex coast and 
Orfordness in Suffolk; so that the whole of Kent, all of 
Surrey and Sussex that lie east of the main Brighton line 
would be under his fire. His limit of range would be just 
short of Croydon, from a point just opposite Erith to the 
south of a line through Chelmsford and Colchester. The 
lower comer of Suffolk, including I pswich, would complete 
the danger area. The Thames, of course, would be under 
fire almost right up to the docks in London. 
This may all sound very terrifying, but it would be entirely 
without naval significance, for the simple reason that at 
these extreme ranges no aiming with a gun is possible at all ; 
and the value of guns of this kind, trained even on a great 
citv like London or Paris, is not distinguishable from that of 


Climax of Two 


Great 


A T no time during the present war bave the pros- 
pects of the British people been so gloomy as they 
were after the collapse of Austria in the Wagram 
Campaign of the year 1809 and the disgraceful 
\Valcheren expedition of that autumn. It may 
be well to outline the situation in the years 181O-II and to 
suggest comparisons at some points with that of the far 
greater war against the Central Empires and their Allies. 
In this article I attempt to form estimates on military and 
naval affairs at the two periods, and in a subsequmt article 
to treat questions of food-supply, commerce, and financial 
stability. 
Thp defection of Russia has brought about a state of affairs 
not unlike that which Napoleon's triumph over Austria pro- 
duced in 180q. Thenceforth, up to the end of 18n, he threw 
his whole strength into the \Vest. In 1810 a veteran army 
under Masséna swept through Spain and Portugal, and 
pinned Wellington's forces to the Lines of Torres Vedras. 
The tenacious British resistance (far from appreciated at the 
time) saved from utter ruin the cause of the Portuguese and 
Spanish "Patriots," inaugurated a time of balance in the 
Peninsular \Yar, and encouraged the Tsar, Alexander I., to 
the independent fiscal policy which brought about the French 
invasion of Russia in 1812. Thus the vears 1810-2 form 
the crisis of the Napoleonic War. Without Torres Vedras, 
there would have been a timorous peace, an unchallenged 
French ascendancy, broken by no retreat from Moscow, no 
Leipzig, no Waterloo. 
The obedient journalists of Berlin have asserted that the 
great German push which began on March 21st, 1918, can be 
more than once repeated; that they do not rely chiefly on 
the submarine campaign, but will force a military decision. 
In a general way, therefore, the present push may be compared 
with the effort of Masséna; but Germany confronts Allies 
who equal her in determination and excel her in man-power. 
money, and material. She controls a central mass of terri- 
tory and possesses an admirable military organisation- 
advantages possessed in a unique degree by N"apoleon over his 
feeble opponents of 18Io-n. But her mass, like his, is 
gripped by sea power; and she, any more than he, cannot 
escape from its economic pressure by subjecting H.ussia as 
he did at Tilsit in 1807. Indeed, the more the Teutonic yoke 
galls the Russians, the more likely are they to cast it off at 
the first opportunity. The more intelligent Germans blame 
their Government for imposing humiliating terms on Russia, 
just as Talleyrand censured N"apoleon for alienating public 
opinion in 18n-12. But the Germans persist, even as he 
persisted. Early in 1812 his nervousness as to the East 
prevented him sending into Spain the forces needed for 
ending the war. Even so, the Germans persist in their 
penetration of Russia. Sooner or later, then, sympathy must 
reawaken among the Russians with their former Allies, just 
as in the winter of 18n-12 Alexander l. based his resistance 
to the Napoleonic decrees on his confidence in Wellington's 
indomitable resistance, while the duke fought his uphill 
fight with the more spirit because he foresaw the Russo- 
French rupture. Adsit omen! 
As the Berlin Press assures th
 world that th
 tim
 is at 
hand when the war-will of the Western peoples must collapse, 
it may be well to recall the odds against which our fore- 
fathers fought. The census of 18n gave the population of 
Great Britain as 12,596,803 souls. That of Ireland in 1821 was 
6,80I,R27; and in I8n it may be reckoned at about 6,250,000. 


regularl
 conducted air raids. Indeed, a" fal a5 destruction 
oi life is LOIILerned, it is probable that the same number of 
air bomb;,- -from the fact that their explosive charge is so 
much greater-would be far more deadly than the 9- inch 
shell, which the German long-range gun is supposed to carry. 
As to such guns, or e\"en the much more accurate naval gun, 
being mounted on the coast to pre\'ent the passage of mer- 
chant shipping, this menace is entirely chimerical. If the 
best naval ordnance in the world were perfectly mounted 
and contro,lled from Dover or Calais, shipping could, in 
broad daylight on a clear day, pass up mid-Channel with 
complete safety, if they adopted the simple precaution with 
which every merchant "kipper is familiar, from his experi- 
ence with submarines. He has only got to zigzag his course 
to make hitting impossible at ten miles. and at twenty no 
accurate fire of any sort would be conceivable. \Ve must, 
therefore, look for a purely military explanation of the 
enemy's present military policy. A. H. POLLEN. 


Wars: 


By 1. Holland Rose, Litt,D. 


The numbers of the white population in our chief colonies are 
not known until the following dates: Canada, 1,172,820 in 
1844; New South Wales (inclusive of what is now Victoria), 
36,598 in 1828; Van Diemen's I and, 12,303 in 1824; 
Western Australia, 2,070 in 1834; South Australia, 17,366 
in 1844; New Zealand, about 3,000 or 4,000 in 1847; Cape 
Colony, 68,180 in 1839. In 18n these figures would be 
about one-half of those just presented. Consequently, we 
then had no military succour from the British race beyond 
the seas; and, owing to the disputes with the United States 
and the Dutch, Canada and Cape Colony (not to speak of 
India) needed considerable garrisons from the motherland. 
It is well, then, to realise that the British race within 
the Empire (including the Irish, but excluding the French- 
Canadians and the Dutch of Cape Colony) numbered less 
than twenty millions in the year I8Il. CaptCJin C. W. 
Pasley, R.E., in his Essay on the Military Policy of the British 
EmPire (18n), reckons only Great Britain as counting in the 
war, and, estimating the population of the Napoleonic 
Empire and vassal States at 77,000,000 souls, concludes that 
the odds against us were more than five to one. Probably 
he exaggerates the hostile numbers and underestimates our 
own; but, after 
apoleon's annexations of the Papal States, 
Illyria, Holland, and N.W. Germany (as far as Lübeck), the 
French Empire must have included nearly 60,000,000 souls. 
This, however, is not all. In June, 1812, 
apoleon marshalled 
for the Russian campaign 147.000 Germans from the Con- 
federation of the Rhine. and some 80,000 Italians, 60,000 
Poles, and 10,000 Swiss, besides exacting contingents of 
50,000 from the quasi-dependent States, Austria and Prussia. 
If we include all the lands which furnished the Emperor with 
man-power, Pasley's estimate of the odds is \\ithin the mark 
-at least, for 18n. 
It is needless to point out the sharp contrast afforded by 
the present struggle. Probably the white population of the 
British Empire now approaches-or even equals-that of 
Germany, about 68,000,000. The deficiencies of the Allies 
are in their scattered positions and their military unprepared- 
ness, But in I8n the British and the Spanish and Portu- 
guese patriots were still more deficient by comparison with 
Napoleon. He harl the great advantage of inheriting a 
system of national conscription founded by the French 
Jacobins in August, 1793, and developed more systematically 
in 1798. He applied this system to his vast Empire, and 
expected vassal princes to supply almost as large a quota. 
True, by the year 1810, warlike enthusiasm had declined, 
and bands of refractory conscripts had to be hunted down. 
The levies which he exacted from his vassals were half- 
hearted, only the Poles and the North Italians fighting with 
enthusiasm. Still, love of glory, hope of plunder, or the 
longing to secure a lasting peace impelled the mass forward. 
As Count SPgur says: "There was not a hope which Napoleon 
could not flatter, excite, and satiate. . A war was often 
only a battle or a short and brilliant excursion." Such, too, 
is the Prussian tradition, based on the triumphant wars of 
1864, 1866, 1870. 
To break down the moral which in 18ro-n still inspired the 
best of Napoleon's troops was a stupendous task; but 
\VelIington impaired that moral at Busaco, wore it down at 
Torres Vedras, displayed the full fighting strength of the 
British soldier at Badajoz, and his superiority in the mighty 
clash of Salamanca (July, IRI2). Even so, in the present 
war, the Allies, owing, first, to lack of numbers, and then of 
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thorougWy trained trool-''', havL bt'.,u ClJlltmed mainl
 to .l 
defensive strategy. The Germans, also, like Napoleon, having 
the advantage of mner lines of operation, could adopt his 
methods which -,0 often \\on a deci<:;i\'e triumph in a single 
campaign. ConsideIing their :>uperioIity in numbers, equip- 
ment, and position in IC)14. they cannot be pronounced 
brilliant pupils of the great commander. 
It is well to realise how slowly and awkwardly the 
British military machine worked in Wellington's day 

or must the fault be ascribed solely to the Govern- 
ment; it must accrue to the nation ãs a whole. Take 
the following jottings of Lord Uxbridge's agent at Plas- 
newydd in August, 1807, when England stood entirely :Done :: 
"Our regular army is now to be increased by enlistments 
from the militia, but there is great unwillingness to save the 
country unless in a constitutional way. . .. Our country 
gentlemen make no distinction in the means of ddence they 
would adopt bet\\een an insignificant rebellion in Scotland 
and the mighty invasion with which we are no\\ threatened. 
. " We have nothing very great to expect till the enemy 
is actually amongst us. He will then give us a practical 
lesson. ". 


Politicians Aforetimes 
Nothing awakened John Bull. He jogged along in the 
old ruts. Successive Cabinets sought to co-ordinate the 
regular army, militia, and volunteers. Pitt, Dundas, and 
Windham; Addington and Hobart; Pitt, Camden, and 
Castlereagh; Grenville and Windham, successively produced 
their reforms until chaos reigned supreme. The Perceval 
:\Iinistry (1809-12) totally failed to solve these difficulties, 
which, of course, could be overcome only by the adoption of 
conscription; but that nervous Cabinet feared to take so 
drastic a step. After the disastrous failure at Walchf'ren it 
hesitated to send Wellington the needful supplies either in 
men or money; and (as \\ill appear later) so unpopular was 
the Peninsular \\'ar that the 'Whigs, who opposed it outright, 
might well have ejected Perceval if hf' had greatly increased 
the taxes. Home politics, therefore, prevented a vigorous 
prosecution of the war, until, in the summer of 1812, the 
action of Russia breathed new energy into the calculating 
trimmers of Westminster. Harsh things have been said 
by soldiers of politicians during this war, but nothing com- 
parable to the insults hurled by Napier at the memory of 
Perceval: "The politician, believing in no difficulties because 
he feels none, neglects the supplies, charges disaster on the 
general, and covers his misdeeds with words."t 
But the damning charge against the Portland and Perceval 
Cabinets is their ineffective use of the eÀisting forces. In 
1808--g the effectives \\ere 26,500 cavalry, 178,000 infantry, 
artillery and engineers, 24,000; and the embodied militia, 
77,000, Pasley in ISn reckoned that, by calling up the 
reserve militia amI training the volunteers, 120,000 men 
might be spared for active service. He arraigned British 
statesmen of timidity and blindness in keeping 50 many 
regulars at home, and in frittering others away in spasmodic 
and generally belated efforts. Our troops (he wrote) cost half as 
much again as those of any other nation; our politicians rarely 
looked ahead, never framed a consistent military policy, or 
provided adequate equipment. If they continued to act 
thus we should "have nothing before us but the gloomy 
prospect of eternal war." We must act on land as vigor- 
ously as by sea, or else we nùght be conquered on both 
elements. Trust in Coalitions was futile; indeed, in course 
of time-" Germany might become so powerful as to act the 
part 'Which France now does." Let us vigorously support 
Wellington and the Spaniards, for there only could we hope 
to overthrow Xapolcon's power. 
Such is the gist of Pasley's essay, which I recommend as 
a tonic to the croak
rs of to-day.: 
'Wellington also, in the spring of 1812, asserted that 

apoleOI1's ascendancy was rotten at the base, being" sus- 
tained bv fraud, bad faith, and immeasurable extortion" ; 
and that an honest understanding among the European 
Powers \..ould end it." If in those dark times our military 
thinkers foresaw the issue of 1814-15, have we any cause for 
pessimism now, when all the Po\\ers of the world are united 
for the overthro\\ of a supremaLY which is less intelligent 
and inspiring, far more od1ou
' and extortionate? )Iay we 
not also derive confidence from a survey of our recent military 


· The Paget Papers, II., p. 316. 
t Professor Oman (Peninsular War, IV., p. 67) rebnts the diatribes 
of Napier against Perceval (Napier, bk. xi., ch. 10, xiv, ch. 2); but, 
surely, after Torres Vedras, Perceval should have properly supported 
Wellington or resigned if Parliament refused. 
: Pasley, cp. ât., pp. 19. 40, 98, IOS. rIg, qG. 498-501. 

 Life of Sir n . GOII/III, p, .qo. . 


efforts wruch d\\.lr1 t'\erythin that Pasley deemed po
"ible . 
In efficiencv the British \rm . probably excels our Peninsular 
Army which in DC':j mber, 1812, Wellington pronounced 
inferior to a French anny presumably of equal size.. The levies 
of 1914-10 an ert,1Ìnlv qual to the highly trained German 
Armv-a feat of or ,anisation \\ hich dwarfs every other 
effort in our ,mnals. 
Relati\'Cly to Germany, it seems probable that Wf' occupy 
a position more favourable in naval affairs than our fore 
fathers did to 
apolcon in 18ro-12. At that time and down 
to the spring of 18r2 he excluded us from intercourse \\ith 
the Continent, except Turkey and parts of the Spanish 
Peninsula. His empire comprised nearly all the coastline 
from Hamburg to Venice and Ragusa; he had the active 
support of the Danes, and in June, 1812. when Russia failed 
him, the United State"- declared war against Great Britain. 
Potentially, therefore, his resources in shipbuilding were far 
greater than ours, and he hoped to O\'erwhelm us at sea. 
Thus, on March 8th and August. 9th, 18n, he bade Decrès, 
Minister of :\Iarine, prepare for great naval enterprises in 
1812; eight sail of the line must be ready at the TeÀel, 
twenty at Antwerp or Flushing, and large squadrons in 
French and Italian ports, for expeditions to Ireland, Sicily, 
Egypt, Martinique, Surinam, "et tout Ie Continent hollandais " 
(Australia). Pinnaces were to be built suited to the naviga- 
tion of the Kile and the Surinam. The Boulogne flotilla 
must be prepared to carry 30,000 infantry, 6,000 cavalry, 
and 2,000 artillerymen. In the spring of 1812 fears of 
invasion revived in England. On January 23rd, 1813, 
(that is, even after his disaster in Russia), he ordered naval 
construction which would raise the numbers of his battle- 
ships to 104. At that time we had only 102 in commission, 
with 22 in reserve; and in view of the hostilities with the United 
States, the horizon was not reassuring. True, we had reduced 
the last of the enemy colonies, Java, and we controlled the 
tropics; but the immense extent of the Xapoleonic coast- 
line required that at least five British squadrons should 
blockade or observe his chief ports, and he hoped thus to 
wear us out until his new fleets could challenge us to decisive 
combat. 
In guerilla tactics at sea he had many advantages. It was 
impossible to prevent hostile cruisers from sli
ping out a
d 
doing mischief. In 18n the French and their nava1 Alhes 
captured seven, and in 1812 eight, British cruisers, while we 
took or destroyed seven and four respectively. Our losses 
bv wreckage were always far hea\"Ïer (e.g., three !;iail of the 
line and IS cruisers, as against one French cruiser in 18n). 
In that year not one hostile squadron evaded our blockading 
forces, though the Toulon fleet attempted a futile sortie. 
But Napoleon continued to press on naval construction, and 
Pasley deemed the scattered British possessions so vulnerable 
as to make the issue doubtful against the dominating mass 
of the Napoleonic System. Strategically, it possessed enormous 
advantages over the present German Empire, which in open 
waters can act onlv from .. the wet triangle" (the Ems, 
Heligoland, the Elbe) and from the Flemish coast. The 
further \lis System extended, the heavier were the losses to 
our merchant shipping, viz.. 387 in 1804 to 619 in 1810. 
Thus, Trafalgar procured no immunity for our mercantile 
marine. which in 1810-12 was at the merry of cruisers and 
privateers from nearly all the ports between Copenhagen 
and Venice. 
On one topic the Napoleonic and the German strategy lays 
equally insistent stress, viz., the supreme importance of 
possessing the Flemish coast. "He who holds Antwerp," 
said Napoleon, "holds a loaded pistol at the head of England." 
Dunng the futile negotiations at Châtillon in :\Iarch, 1814 
(i.e., when he had virtually lost Holland), he said' "I am 
ready to renounce all the French colonies if I can thereby 
leep the mouth of the ScheIdt for France." That dominating 
point. then, was worth the former colonial Empire of France, 
obviously because from Antwerp to Ostend he could coerce 
England at lùs will. Such, too, is the creed of Berlin; and 
by their submarine and aërial warfare, waged largely from 
Belgian bases, the Germans have. \\ith their usual fatuity, 
supplied novel and irresistibly cogent arguments for ejecting 
them thence. . 
The crowning contrast between 18n-l2 and 1917-8 has 
already been hinted at. Perceval's unwise maritime pro- 
cedure led to the American declaration of war in June, 1812, 
and to a serious diversion of British naval and militarv 
strength. The signal tact and moderation of the J3ritish 
Foreign Office and Admiralty in 1914-7 paved the way for 
friendly relations with our kinsmen; and under the pre sure 
of German frightfulne:> thes" de\'eloped into an alliance 
whirh may prove to b_ one of the de isive i:;m of thp \\ar. 
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Fay and the Bombs-II 
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Three years ago-on .-1priI23rd, 1915- -there arrived in New York, one Robert Fay, a German soldier born at Cologne, 
who had been through the earlieT fi{;/zti1zg of the war. His avowed intention was to check or prevent the export of munitions 
from America to the lilies. He had lived Ùz America for some years previous to the war, and could speak English 
fluently. He also had a brother-zn-lauJ, Scholz, a civil en{;ineer, inJ,he United States; the two men came together and oþened, 
as a blind, a garage in NeL York for motor reþairs. Here they worked at making bombs to attach to tJu! rudders of shiþs. 
Their main difficulty leiaS to obtain exþlosives, and with this end the two men got in touch withfmtr other Germ'lns who were 
þreþared,foT due þaymcnt, to helþ in their schemes. These men ú-ere Kienzle, a clock maker; ßronkhorst, who worked at a 
sanatorium at Blttlcr, New Jersey, run for Germans; Breitling, a f1ieml of Kienzle in the shipþing business, aJld Siebs, 
who knew BreituJ1g and was in New York ostensibly to buy coþþerforaSwedishC0111þaJlybutreally to shiþ it to Germ'lny. 
-It this þoint the sf01'Y of" this infernal imagining," of which the first þart was told in LAND 0- IV ATER last week, continues: 


S IEBS had not h.ld much SUCCb" in his purchases of 
copper, and he was finellly forced to make a living 
from hand to mouth bv small business transactions 
of almost any kind. He could not afford a separate 
office, so he rented a desk in the office of the 
Whitehall Trading Company. a small subsidiary of the 
Haymond-Hadley Corporation. His desk happened to be 
in thE: same room \\ith the manager of the company, 
Carl L. Wettig. 
When Breitung asked Siebs to buy him some chlorate of 
potash, a chemical largely used in making certain forms of 
explosives, Siebs wa" delighted at the opportunity to make 
some monev, and immediatdy undertook the commi
sion. 
He had been instructed to get a small amount- -perhaps 
20J pounds. He needed money so badlv, however, that he 
wa'- \'ery glad to find that the smallest k('gs of the chlorate 
of potash were 112 pounrls c'ach, dnd he ord('red three kegs. 
He paid for them \\ith money supplied by Breitung, and took 
a dcliwry-slip for it. lltimately this ddiwry-slip \\as 
pre"ented by Scholz, who appeared one day \\ith a truck 
and driver, ell1d took the chemil.ll a\\J.Y. 
F.J.Y and Scholz made som(' e
peIÏment" with the chlorate 
of potdsh, and fay decided it \\as not strong enough to 
sen'p his purpos('. H(' then determined to try dynamite. 
Again he v.ished to avoid suspicion, and this time, after 
consultation with Kienzle, he recalled Bronkhorst down at 
the Lu!'k Sanatorium in Xcw jers('y. Bronkhorst, in his 
work as superintendent of the grounds at the sanatorium, 
was occdsionally engagerl in laying water pipes in the rocky 
soil there, .lnd for this purpose kept dynamite on hand. 
FJ.Y got a qu.U1tity of d} n.lmitf' from him. Later, howe\'er, 
he decided that he \\anted a still more powerful explosive. 
.\gain he applied to Kienzle, and thi!:> time Kienzle got in 
tuuch \\Ith Siebs direct. Ry prearrangement, Kienzle and 
Sieb
 met Fay underneath the 
Ianhattan end of the Brooklyn 
Bridge, emd there Seihs was introduced to Fay. They 
walked around City Hall Park together, discussing the 
subject; and fay, not knowing the nanw of \\ hat he was 
after, tried to make Seibs understand what e'\plosive he 
wanted by dp
cribing it" properties. Siebs finally iealised 
that what Fa\' had in mind \\as trinitrotoluol-one of the 
three highest e
plosi\'e5 known. Siebs finally undertook to 
get some of it for him, but pointed out to him the obvious 
difficultie!:> of buying it in as small quantities as he wanted. 
It was easy enough to buy chlorate of potash because that 
wa" in common commercial use for many purposes. It was 
also easy to buy dynamite becau<'f' that also is used in all 
kind" of 4uantities, and for many purposes But trinitro- 
toluol is too poweFful for any but military use, and it is 
consequently handled only in large lots and practically 
invariahly is made to the order of some government. How- 
ever, Siebs had an idea and proceeded to act on it. 
He went back to the Whitehall Trading Company, where 
he had a desk, and saw his fellow-occupant, Carl Wettig. 
Wettig had been engaged in a small way in a brokerage 
business in war supplies. and had even taken a few small 
turns in the handling of explosives. Siebs had overheard 
him discussing with a customer the market price of tri- 
nitrotoluol some weeks before, and on this account thought 
possibly Wettig mi
ht help him out. When he put the 
proposition up to Wettig the latter agreed to do what he 
could to fill the order. 
In the meanwhile, Fay had sent another friend of Breitung's 
to Bridg
port to see if he could get trinitrotoluol in that 
great city of munitions. There he called upon another 
German who was running an employment agency-finding 
jobs for Austro-Hungarians who were working ill munition 


factories St. that he could take them out of the factories 
and divert their labour from the making of war supplies for 
use against the Teutons. Th(' only result of this visit was 
that BreitunE{'s friend brought bac-k some loaded rifle cart- 
ridges which ultimately w('re used in the bombs as caps to 
fire the charge. But òtherwise his trip was of no use to Fay. 
Carl \Vettig was the weak link in Fay's chain of fortune. 
He did, indeed, secure the high explosive that Fay wanted, 
and was in other ways obliging. But he got the explosive 
from a source that would have given Fay heart-failure if he 
had known of it, and he was obliging for reasons that Fay 
li\'ed to regret. Siebs made his inquiry of \>Vettig on 
October 19th The small quantity of explosives that he 
asked for aroused \\"ettig's suspicions, and as soon as he 
promised to get it he went to the French Chamber of Com- 
mercf' near by and told them what he suspected, and asked 
to be put in touch with responsible policf' authorities, under 
whose direction he wished to act in supplyinrs the trinitrotollJol. 
From that moment, Fay, Siebs, and Kienzle were" waked 
up in the morning and put to bed at night" by detectives 
from the police department of Kew York City and special 
agents of the Secret Service of the L"nited States. Bv 
arrangement with them Wettig obtained a keg containing 
25 pounds of trinitrotoluol. and in the absence of Fay and 
Scholz from their boarding-house in Weehawken, he delivered 
it personaHy to their room, and left it on their dresser. He 
told Siebs he had delivered it, dnd Siebs promptly set about 
collecting his commission from Fay. , 
Slebs had some difficulty in doing this because Fay and 
Scholz, being unfamiliar with the use of the explosive, were 
unabk to e),plode a sample of it, and decided that it was no 
good. They had come home in the evening and found the 
l.eg on their dresser, and had opened it. Inside they found 
the explosive in the form of loose white flakes. To keep it 
mon safely, they poured It out into several small cloth bags. 
They then took a sample of it, and tried by every means the} 
could think of to explode it. They even laid some of it on 
an anvil, and broke two ôr three hammers pounding on it, 
but could get no result, They then told Siebs that the stuff 
lw had delivered was useless. Siebs repeated their complaint 
to \\'ettig, and \Vettig volunteered to show them how it 
should be handled. Accordingly, he joined them the follow- 
ing day at their room in Weehawken, and went with them 
out into the woods behind Fort Lee, taking along a small 
sample of the powder in a paper bag. In the woods the 
men picked up the top of a small tin can. made a fire in the 
stump of a tree. and melted some of the flake "T.KT." in it. 
8efore it cooled, Wettig embedded in it a mercury cap. 
When cooled after being melted, T.N.T. fonns a solid mass 
resembling resin in appearance, and is now more po\\erful 
because more compact. 
However, before the experiment could be concluded,. one 
of the swarm of detectives who had follo\'"ed them into the 
woods stepped on a dry twig, and when the men started at 
its crackling, the detectives concluded they had b
tter make 
their arrests before the men might get away: and so all 
were taken into custody. A quirk search of their boarding- 
house, the garage, a storage warehouse in which Fay had 
stored some trunks, and the boat-house where the motor- 
boat w.as stored, resulted in rounding up the entire para" 
phernalia that had been used in working out the whole plot. 
All the people connected with every phase of it were soon 
arrested. 
Out of the storie
 th

e men told upon 
xamination 
emerged not only the hideous perfection of the bomb its
lf, 
but the direct hand that the Gennan Government and Its 
agents in America had ill the scheme of putting it to 
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its fiendish pu
se. First of all appeared Fay'" admission 
that he had left Germany with mOl1PY and a passport supplied 
by a man in the German Secret Service. Later, in the 
witness-box, when Fay had had time enough carefully to 
think out the most plausible story, he attempted to get 
away from trus admis"ion by claiming to have deserted from 
the 'Getman Army. He said that he had been 'financed in 
his exit (rom the German Empire by a group of business 
men who had put up a lot of money to back a motor-car 
invention of ru ç , which he had worked on before the war 
began. These men, so he claimed, \\ere afraid they would 
lose all their money if he should happen to be killed before 
the invention was perfected. This tale, ingenious though it 
was was too fantastic to be swallowed \\ hen taken in connec- 
tion' with all the trungs found in Fay's possession when he 
was arrested. Beyond all doubt, his scheme to destroy ships 
was studied and apprond by rus military superiors in 
Germany before he left, and that scheme alone was his 
errand to America. 


Van Papen Again 
Far less ingenious and equally damning was his attempt 
to explain away his relations \\ith von Papen. The sinister 
figure of the military attaché of the German Emba
 at 
Washington leers from the background of all the German 
plots. And trus case was no exception, It was kno\\n that 
Fay had had dealings with von Papen in Kew York, and in 
the witness-box he felt called upon to explain them in a 
way that would clear the diplomatic sen.i.ce of implication in 
his evil-doings. He declared that he had taken his im'ention 
to von Papen and that von Papen had resolutely refused to 
have anything to do with it. This would have been well 
enough if Fay's e
planation had stopped here. 
But Fay's evil genius prompted him to make his explana- 
tion more convincing by an elaboration of the story, so he 
gave von Papen's reasons for refusal. These were not at all 
that the device was calculated to do murder upon hundreds 
of helpless men, nor at all that to have any part in the busi- 
ness was to play the unneutral \i.llain under the cloak of 
diplomatic privilege. 
ot at all. At the first interview, 
seeing ,only a rough sketch and hearing only Fay's description 
of preliminary experiments, von Papen's sole objection was: 
"Well, you might obtain an explosion once and the next 
ten apparatuses might fail." 
To continue Fay's explanation: 
"He casually asked me \\hat the cost of it would be, and 
I told him in- my estimation the cost would not be more 
than $20 apiece. [$2o-f4-apiece for the de
truction of 
thirty lives, and a million-dollar srup and cargo r As a 
matter of fact, in Germany I will be able to get these things 
made for half that price, 'If it is not more than that: von 
Papen said, 'you might go ahead, but I cannot promise you 
anvtrung whatever.' " 
Ray then went back to his experiments, and when he felt 
that h
 had perfected his device, he called upon \'on Papcn 
for the second time. Von Papen's reply was: 
" Well, trus thing has been placed before our experts, and 
also we have gone into the political condition of the whole 
suggestion. Now, in the first place, our e
perts say this 
apparatus is not at all seaworthy; but as regards politic.al 
conditions, I am sorry to say we cannot consider it, and, 
therefore, we cannot consider the \\ hole situatiòn." 
In other words, \\Ïth no thought of the moral turpitude of 
the scheme, with no thought of the abuse of dipl0matic 
freedom, but only \\Ïth thoughts of the practicability of 
this device and of the effect upon political conditions of its 
use, von Papen had put the question befort' technical men 
and before von Bernstorff, and their deLision had been 
:;.dverse solely on those considerations-first, that it ....ould 
not work, an'd, second, that it would arouse hostility in fhe 
United States. At no stage, according to Fay, was any 
thought given to its character as a hideous crime. 
The device itself was studied independently by two sets of 
military experts of the Cnited States Government, \\Ïth 
these results: 
First, that it was mechanically perfect, gprond, that it 
was practical under the conditions of adjustment to a ship's 
rudder which Fay had devised; and, third, that the charge 
of trinitrotoluol, for which the containE'r was designed, \\as 
nearly half the quantity which is used on our own floating 
mines, and which is calculated upon explosion t\\enty feet 
from a battleship to put it out of action, and upon explosion 
in direct contact, absolutplv to destrov and sink the hea\iest 
super-dreadnought, In ot'her word,. beyond all qu -tion, 
the bomb would have shattered the entin' stern of am' ship 
and would have caused it to sink in a few minute;, 
A brief de'--, ription of the contrivance reveals the mechanical 
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ingenuity and prd.ctic.,ll efficiency of Fav's bomb. A rod 
attached to the rudder, at every s\\ ing thé ruc:1der gave, 
turned up, by one notch, the first of the bevelled .wheels 
within the bomb. After a certain number Df revolutIons of 
that wheel. it in turn gavé one revolution to the next; and 
so on through the SE'rif''' The last \\heel was connected 
with the threaded cap around the upper end of the square 
bolt, and made this cap slo\\lv unscrew, until at length the 
bolt dropped clear of it and 
;ielded to the waiting PIessu
e 
of, the strong stE'el spring above. This pressure drove It 
downward and brought the sharp points at its lower 
nd 
do
n on the caps of the two rifle cartridges fixe.d below It- 
like the blow of a rifle's hammer. ThE' detonatIon from the 
explosion of thest' cartridgc" would set off a small charge of 
impregnated chlorate of pota"h, which in turn would fire 
he 
small charge of tl1f' more sluggish but stronger d
 ,:amIte, 
and that in turn \\ould e
plode the still more sluggIsh but 
tremE'ndously more powerful trinitrotoluol. 
The whole operation, once the spring was free, would take 
place in a flash; and instantly its deadly work would be 
accomplished. . 
Pi.ture the scene that Fay had in his mind as he tOiled 
his six laborious months upon this dark invention. He saw 
himself, in imagination, fi"ing his infernal box upon the 
rudder post of a ship loading at a dock in 
ew York harbour. 
,-\s the cargo weighed tht' ship dO\\n, the box would disappear 
beneath the water. At length the ship starts on its voyage, 
and, as the rudder swings her into the stream, the first beat 
in 'the slow, sure knell of death for ship and crew is clicked 
out by its very turning. Out upon the sea the shift of wind 
and blow of 'wa\'e require a constant correction with the 
rudder to hold the true course fon.vard. -\t every swing the 
helmsman unconsciously taps out another of the lurking 
beats of death. Somewhere in mid-ocean-perhaps at black 
midnight, in a dri\ing storm- -the patient mech.anism hid 
below has turned the last of its calculated revolutIOns. The 
neck piece from the bolt slips loo"e, the spring drive; ?o\\n- 
\\ard. therf' is a fla"h, a deafE'ning explosion, and five nllnutes 
later a few mangled bodies and a chao of floating wreckage 
art all that is left aboV\:; the water's <;urfac". 
This is the hideous dream Fay dreamed in the methodical 
ISO days of his planning and experimenting in Xe\\ . York. 
This is the dream to realist' \\hich he \\as ablE' to enlIst the 
co-operation of half a dozE'n other German". This is thE' 
dream rus superiors in Gennan)" viewed \\Ïth favour, and 
financed. This is the dream the sinister \'on Papen en- 
couraged and which he finally dismis!:>ed only because he 
believed it too good to b" true. This is tIlE' dream Fav 
himself in the witm ",-bo" said he had thought of a" .. a good 
joke on the British." 
In this pictuTe of infernal imagining the trw chamc
eT If 
Glr>>WJ
 plottÙzgs in America stands rcvealL'd.. lngem.lity. of 
conception characterised them, method alld patlellce and pll
ns,- 
taking made them perfect. Flawless logic, fll'iJ.1ess m^ehamsm. 
But on the human side, only the blackest passions and an utter 
disregard o{ human life.. no thcught of honour, no tmee of 
human pity. . 
It happened in the ca."e of Fa,y that the agent himself was 
ruthle and deserved far more than the law was able to 
give hi
 when convicted of --his crime
 But thxough 
all the plots, von Papen, von Bernstorff, ,md the I
perial 
German Gm ernment in Berlin \\ere consistent. Their hand 
was at the helm of all, and the "ame ruthlus grasping after 
domination of the \\orld at any price led them to the same 
barbarous cod" of conduct in th..m all. 
(To be continued.) 


TURKEY AND THE WAR. 


WHEN the history of the war is written, the most outstanding 
event after the battle of the Marne will be found to have 
been the entrance of Turkey Into the war on the side of the 
enemy, But for this there would have been no Gallipoli, no fall of 
Kut; the expeditionary forces to Salonika, Mesopotamia, and 
Palestine would have been unnecessary; the Dardanelles would 
have remained open for the export of corn and oil from Russia and 
Rumania; Rumania would have been secure, Bulgaria not daring 
to move; there w.ould have been no Armenian massacres. Think 
what it would have meant, had Turkey remained neutral! 
Victory would have been won months ago. 
Friendship and goodwill between Great Britain and Turkey was 
traditional. How did it come about that it broke down at this 
tremendous crisis? The circumstances have hitherto been veiled 
in secrecy. but with the publication of the diplomatic experiences 
of Mr. Morgenthau, the Amer
can Ambassador at Constantinople 
from 1913 to 1916, all the facts will be revealed. 
Mr. Morgenrhau'6 diplomatic record will be published in 
LAND & WATER early next month, It will be found to be an in- 
valuable contribution to the history of these times. 
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RumaJ1ia's National Shrine: By G. C. Williamson 
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Cathedral of Curtea de Arges, a town In the Carpathians 


V ERY few persons have travelled in Rumania 
compared to those who have followed the 
ordinary tourists' ways, but the country was 
well worthy of more attention, and those whose 
occupation or desire have led them in past 
years to visit that interesting land have been well rewarded. 
It is a country of great natural beauty. its mountains and 
rivers. forests and valleys well repaying attention. Its 
people are little spoiled in the more remote districts by 
modem civilisation, and their village handicrafts and those 
of the vagaband gipsies who abound in the place are of 
great interest. 
I ts language, which is so closely akin to Italian; is 
easy to learn, the costumes of its people are beautiful and 
picturesque, its history is one long romance, and many of its 
notable buildings are of the highest architectural and his- 
torical importance. Students of Roman antiquities will find 
there a new field of activity, and the Roman basilicas, 
the Trajan monuments at AdamkIisi commemorating his 
Dacian victories, the Villa of Commodus at Celeiv, the Trajan 
wall at Cernavoda, the great road of the Dobrudja, and the 
Temple at Slaveni, will all repay closer investigation. The 
student of natural history will be interested in the famous 
black buffaloes of Rumania, in the remarkable hosts of 
waterfowl, in the rare species of crows and woodpeckers, and 
in the bears and chamois. The entomologist will find several 
very rare insects in the country, especially some curious 
weevil!; while the mineralogist will find ample fields for 
attention in the numerous mines of rock salt, nickel-cobalt, 
arsenic, gold, lignite, anthracite, cuinabar, sulphur, and 
china clay. The greatest attraction as an architectural 
monument is, however, the national shrine of the Cathedral 
of Curtea de Arges, a church of unique importance, by far 
the most famous in the country, and differing from every 
other church in Europe. 
I t is very dear to the national heart of the people, and if 
it has been injured in the recent attacks of the enemy there 


will be undying hatred on the part of the people toward 
their ruthless and treacherous invaders. 
The cathedral was founded in 1517 by Prince Nagul 
and his wife Despina of Serbia, continued bv his successor 
and son Theodosius, but completed by Radul d' Afumati, the 
Voivode of Wallachia . who, with the aid of the Hungarians, 
defeated the Turks in 1522. 
Of the original 'building, little save the walls and the 
tombs of the founders and their successors now remains. 
and of the accessories and treasures with which Despina 
enriched it still less, but all its architecture is of the deepest 
interest because it belongs to many successive periods, and 
because it is so very national in its strange Byzantine-cum- 
Moorish characteristics. 
In the convent of Krusedol is still preserved-or was 
when I visited it-the collar of a chasuble wrought 
by Despina and her four children for the cathedral and com- 
pleted on June 15th, 1519, as the needlework inscription 
itself sets forth, and in the great church itself are two fine 
images or icons which belonged to the founder, having 
on one of them Despina represented with her son Theodosius 
in her hands and the inscription .. 0 Queen of Heaven, 
receive they servant John Theodosius and guard him in thy 
kingdom." 
There is, furthermore, a piece of beautiful woven 
material from a robe found in one of the tombs carefully 
preserved in the cathedral. In 1681 considerable additions 
were made to the original structure by Prince Serban 
Cantacuzene, hut while Rumania was under the Turkish 
rule-and for a long period the districts of Wallachia and 
Moldavia were si
ply so many roads across which the Turks 
passed in their plundering expeditions against Hungary- 
the buildings erected by the Voivodes were destroyed, so 
that in 1866, when the late King Carol visited the place, 
he found the magnificent building largely in ruin. He took 
the advice of Viollet Ie Duc as to its restoration, and the 
great French architect recommended an artist named 
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The Reredos 


Lecomte de Neüy, who 
gave immense pains to the 
ta.sk and encouraged and 
aided by the King and 
by "Carmen Sylva," who 
now, alas, lies within the 
building, having died since 
the days when they gra- 
ciously entertained me 
 
many times at Sinaia- 
 

e .restored the building 
In superb style. Lecomte 
tells us in his own papers 
how diligently he visited 
thechurchesatJassy, Horez, 
Cm:ia, Valceâ, Padure, and 
Campulung, and from these 
famous buildings acquired 
a sound knowledge and 
deep affection for the 
Rumanian architecture of 
the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Satu- 
rated with this knowledge, 
he set to work, and now 
with wonderful frescoes 
and mosaics, glorious 
bronzes, rich marble, 
stained glass, and gold, 
silver, and wrought iron, 
the whole place is a glowing 
feast of colour. In archi- 
tecture the building is 
rectangular, with an ir- l 
regular shaped annexe, and 
is surmounted by a dome 
with two small cupolas, and 
by a great dome surmount- 
ing the annexe; a strange 
mingling of Arab, . Roman, 
and Byzantine forms, char- 
acteristic of the people whose national shrine it has become. 
Its adornment is that of involved and intricate Arabesque, 
combined with wreaths of lilies carved on all the windows, 
cornices, and balconies. 'Wonderful bronze doors lead to its 
interior, adorned with fine tapestry. superb marble columns. 
elaborate mosaic decoration in the saucers of the domes. 
long and decorative inscriptions, and extraordinary fresco 
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work. Th
 accessories for 
worship are, of course, all of 
recent date, but 'Specially 
designed and carried out 
in the sentient designs of 
Moldavia; and bronzes and 
crosses, iconmitasis and 
icons, candlesticks and 
vestments alike speak of 
incessant attention to de- 
tail, profound study of 
native art and scrupulous 
adaptation to purpose. The 
book of the Gospels is alone 
worth a journey to see, as, 
painted and illuminated by 
Queen .. Carmen Sylva" 
herself it is one of the 
finest 
vorks of imaginati ve 
decorative art that the 
century has produced, a 
veritable triumph of illu- 
mination, the highest pos- 
sible achievement of that 
gifted lady for the sanc- 
tuary she loved so well 
and where now she is 
buried. 
The King and Queen 
devoted themselves to this 
great work, becoming more 
Rumanian even than the 
Rumanians in their earnest 
desire to help their people, 
and their names will ever 
be feelingly associated with 
the cathedral, where Masses 
for their souls will per- 
petuallv be said. 
'Yhen the work was com- 
pleted, King Carol in- 
structed Herr Jaffe to prepare a great book on the 
building, and from this elephant folio. privately printed and 
presented to the writer by the King himself, our illustrations 
have been taken. The plates are in colour and in mono- 
chrome, and it lavishly represents in every possible view 
th'e building and its contents that all Rumania loves and 
that the native regards as its great national shrine. 
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Leaves from a German Note Book 


T HE British blockade is mal,ing itself felt, despite 
Germandenials to the contrary. The food situation grows 
more and more difficult. Consider the rations of a large 
town like Frankfort for the first week of this month: Meat, 
7 oz.; sausage, Ii oz.; margarine, 2 oz., costing 3d.; I egg, 
costing 5d. Another change which is significant is that, as 
from the latter end of ì\larch, self-providers were ordered to 
reduce the quantity of flour for bread-making from 19 lb. 
to 14 lb. This hardly points to a state of plenty. 
Clothing, too, is expensive and unobtainable. Take a 
well-to-do woman's requirements. Before the war a pair of 
silk stockings in Gennany cost about 3S.; patent-leather 
boots, lIS.; tailor-made costume, 40s.: blouse, 20S ; hat 
trimmed with an ostrich feather, 15s.; pair of kid gloves, 2S. ; 
umbrella, 6s. And to-day? Here are the prices taken from 
the lists of an ordinary Berlin general store. The silk stock- 
ings cost 15s.; shoes (be it noted, made of substitutes), 36s. ; 
coat and skirt, 150s.; blouse, 70s.; hat, 50s.; gloves, 8s. ; 
and umbrella, 25s. But even at these high prices, the goods 
are not always obtainable, and the latest ukase provides 
that as from the 1st instant, only one purchasing permit for 
boots should be allowed for a whole year. 
Coal has gone up in price lIS, a ton since August, 1914. 
and this limit would have been left far behind were it not 
that t
e coal merchants charge the neutral consumers 
unheard-of prices for the coal exported from Germany. Even 
so, a ton of coal costs to-day in Hamburg a<; much as 71s. 
The present is "ombre enough, and over the future there 
hangs the shadow of economic ruin. .T udging by the energy 
with which the authorities are endea,'ouring to show the 
people that their future is not nearly so hopeless as is generally 
believed, it would seem that the Germans must be greatly 
terrified at the prospect of being deprived. when the war is 
over, of es.:;pntial raw materials likl' rubber and cotton. jute, 


and copper, wþich the Allies control, to say nothing of such 
vital necessaries as palm-oil and grain. Lecturers have 
recently been sent all over Germany whose purpose it is to 
di!>pel the fears on this point. But the people have been 
deceived too often, and their eyes are no longer shut either 
to the pa<;t guilt or the future punishment of Germany. In 
view of all these sufferings and privat1ons, the plaint of the 
Frankfurter Zeitlfng is intelligible: 
Gennany's Lent has lasted almost four years--years of 
deepest suffering, sharpest pain, bitterest need, and manifold 
death. . . . Let us admit that we have at all times passed 
through hours of terrible anxiety, helplessness, and despair. 
But now the hope of peace through \ictory buo\'
 up the 
v. hole nation. This was written at the beginning of the 
Great Offensive, and victory once again is deferred. Rumours 
of May Day labour troubles are in the air. 
The Arbeiter Zeitltng, of Vienna, which often looks at 
affairs disp3.ssionately, did not share the optimism of its 
Frankfurt contemporary. Even if Germany forces France 
and Italy to their knee>>, she will still not have peace so long 
as England is in her island home and America protected by 
the oc
an. "They would alway
 be able to continue the 
war by sea and cut us off from raw materials and food. Only 
a peace by understanding is possihle with these two countries. 
A peace based on might cannot be enforced by,the most striking 
victorv on land." What follows? That if J;ermany desires 
peac, , she must reLover from her vain dreams of conquest and 
forgo all her plans of vain-glorious world-dominion. 
As long as England and America hold the command 
of the sea, even the mightiest victorie" on land are 
futile, for the determining factor of the \\-ar is in their 
hands. This Vienna journal hd 
poken 111.111\ ,\ tnlP \Yord 
before now but nothing truer than thi,... 
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Remnants 


.. R E:\Il\ANTS (h\. Df'smond :\lacCarth.\. Con- 
stable, 5s. net) is a title which is calculated to 
mislead. It has a savour of the depressed 
novel about it. We have got so used to these 
morose metaphors. Either, we suppose, the 
" remnants" \\-ilI be odds and ends of unsuccessful people 
thrown up on some obscure beach by the sea of life, or else 
they will be the poor shreds of consolation with which some 
discontented man-or, more probably, woman-will content 
(damn these alternative pronouns of gender) h
rself after 
twenty-five years of disillusionment with a husband who 
does his best, several ùeaths, several survivals, crippling 
poverty, embarra<;sing wealth, and the bitter disappointment 
of bringing up children who have turned into young men 
with round, red faces-all the e:...periences, in fact, with 
which contemporary novelists make their characters unhappy 
and bring their readers to the verge of suicide. But in this 
instétnce the title of the book has no such name or bitter 
significance. The author has gathered together a few e"say
 
and stories. The'v are vårious, and the\' are a selection from 
a large journali;tic product; and their mode>.t author, 
evidently despairing of a really accurate' de
criptive title, 
has taken refuge in this. 
* * * * * * 
The volume contains seven short stories and" sketches,'" 
and sixteen es<;av
 on places, men, books, plays, and human 
habits. The stories are so good that one wishes there were 
more of them. The Brothers Brindle, which exposes to 
the gaze the tricks of picture dealers, might to advantage 
have been greatly lengthened, and The Snob Doctor contains 
a beautiful idea of which much more might have been made. 
"Perhaps," it begins, 
some of my readers also received a copy of the prospectus, 
which I found enclosed in a large envelope of superfine 
quality on my breakfast table the other morning. The 
drift of it was unusual. In this document, Mr. Ponde, 
M.A., of Harley Street, announced that his consulting 
hours were 10 to I and 3 to 5, and that between those hours 
he was at the service of anyone who wished to consult 
him about any uneasiness they might feel Wlth regard to 
their social position. .. It is not uncommon," the pros- 
pectus ran, .. for those whose accomplishments, education, 
incomes, and good sense might be expected to render them 
immune from such uneasiness, to suffer intermittently, or 
even chronically, from distressing doubts as to their own 
claims to gentility, especially in the company of those who 
set store by such distinctions. Their trouble has been 
in most cases much aggravated by reserve, such matters 
being regarded as too .delicate and invidious to be touched 
upon in conversation. For although the claims of the 
absent to be lady or gentleman, as the case may be, are 
often brightly discussed among their friends, the person 
concerned derives little benefit from these discussions; on 
his or her appearance the conversation is too often turned 
into other channels. On the other hand, free communica- 
tion on the part of the patient about his own sufferings 
and symptoms-wide experience has convinced Mr. Ponde 
IS the first step towards healthy recovery. 
.. Enclosed were a number of testimonials announcing com- 
plete recovery from fear of flunkeys, unintentional con- 
descension, unwilling humility, chronic oblivion of unsuccess- 
ful relations, and ca<;lS of the most vIrulent compound 
>.nobbishne"s." \Ve are taken to :\Ir. Ponde's consulting-- 
room; we see the man uperating upon a fashionable preacher 
who has scourged his ,ongregation for subtly snobbish 
reasons, an hone<;t Labour leader alarmed by the flutter h
 
has felt when driving with a l\Iarchioness, etc.: and the 
author's sly observation is as accurate as his manner is 
arch and delicate. But the b
st of this group is A Hermit's 
Day, which conducts us from morning to night through a 
tvpical section of the aged Voltaire's life at Ferney. The 
introductory paragraph is sure, firm, and arouses expect- 
ancv at oncf' . 
Blue damask curtains were drawn across the windm\s, 
but one long slit of daylight made every shadowy object in 
the room discernible: a cold white pyramidal stove opposite 
the marble fireplace, the portraits and the magnificent 
mirror on the walls, five writing-tables piled \\Îth neat 
papers, and under its canopy of blue silk the low, plain 
bed, with a deep cleft in the swelling pillow. Absolute 
stillness reigned. 
In a few pages the whole character of the philosopher and 
hi
 odd mena
e are p,1inted: the crowd of subsidiary people 


ar
 touched in with subtle strokes, and perfect art is shown 
in the "election of incidents to draw out Voltaire's leading 
trait". It is not for everybody; nor is the book a" a whole. 
But anvone who is already familiar with Voltaire will get a 
rich and a repeated pleasure out of it. 
. * * * * * 
The literary and dramatic essays are rather too miscel- 
laneous, and one or two of them are too scrappy, but they 
are so sane and persuasive that one can finish none of them 
without one's views having suffered some slight modification. 
Why is it that they nevertheless leave us-most of them- 
with a feeling of dissatisfaction ? 
* * * * * * 
Mr. MacCarthy has qualities which should put him among 
the best occasional essayists. His interests and his sym- 
pathies are universal and his tastes catholic. He is not one 
of those critics who are so impressionable and ductile that 
they take the colour of the last powerful book they read 
or 
 the last emphatic man they met. He has an attitude; 
his ideas about morals and manners are personal and fixed. 
You cannot contrast one essay with another and say, .. Here 
he is sceptical," .. Here he believes," "Here passion and here 
reason is in command of him," He is certain about his 
few certainties and his uncertainties; his standards and his 
affections do not vary; he preserves his crit.eria and his 
balance. But his own position is always rather hinted at 
and implied than stated, and he is not so preoccupied with 
it as to be unable to give the fullest measure of understanding 
to men of other types and with other opinions. He has a 
wide l,nowledge of books and a love of fine writing; but he 
is never in the least bookish. Books are only one element in 
the glittering phantasmagoria of life; and his principal interest 
is not art, not inanimate nature, though he writes vividly 
and intimately of both, but the heart and mind of man, 
particularly in their more secret and less observed workings. 
His criticism is the fruit of long experiencf' and reflection, 
an eye quick to seize appearances anù quick to pierce them, 
a brain to which make-believe and self-deception are not merely 
wrong, but also boring. In a casual way and without parade, 
he will bring out-whether he is discussing the speeches of 
a politician or the grimaces of a clown-some truth about 
everybodv's inner life which one has never heard stated 
before. He has an instrument exactly suited to him, a 
vocabulary full of fine shades, an easy, flexible style, capable 
both of fluent eloquence and colloquial abruptness. But 
he works under a very great handicap. 
* * * * * * 
It is a handicap that must in this age oppress every essayist 
of his curious, sagacious, leisurely, discursive kind. That 
handicap is the nature of what the literary agents would call 
the market for serial rights. A century ago, when Lamb 
and Hazlitt wrote their essays; less than a century ago, 
when :Macaulay, Bagehot, and :Matthew Arnold wrote their 
essays on criticism, the quarterly and monthly reviews 
dominated the critical world. They had the reputations, 
they had the audiences; they usually had the funds; and 
their daily and weekly rivals offered them little rivalry. 
The man who wrote for them-and the essayist got an 
opening nowhere else-was allowed plenty of elbow-room; 
four thousand words he regarded as quite a moderate allow- 
ance, and he ran to much greater lengths when he chose. 
In our own day, the centre of interest and of influence has 
shifted to the literary weeklies and some of the dailies. 
Almost all the work .of our best modern essayists-Mr. 
Chesterton, 1\Ir. Belloc, 1\Ir. Lynd, Mr. Lucas-has originally 
been done either for weeklies which cannot do with more 
than two thousand words at a time or dailies which pennit 
anything between twelv
 and eighteen hundred words. A 
great deal of very fine work has been done ",ithin these 
limitations. They restrict som
 writers less than others. 
They put a premium on rapid effects, on impressionism, 
on the picturesque paragraph, and the brilliant phrase, a.nd 
they bear most hardly on the critics of literature wh? w
sh 
to exhibit a subject in all its aspects, and the meditatIve 
man who has a full mind and an undemonstrative manner. 
The feeling one so often has with modern essayists-the 
feeling of disappointment that they have come to. a stop 
just when we are beginning to be touched or eXCited-Is 
especially acute when the essayists are of this critical type, 
and one feels the defect of length, particularly with :Mr. 
MacCarthy, who give
 the impression that he could say 
ten times mure on a subject than he actually has done. 
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I T would be difficult to imag.ne anyone better qualifi
u 
than :\Ime. Duclaux to interpret to British readers the 
true spirit of France. * By birth an Englishwoman, by 
vocation a poetess, France is the country of her 
adoption. There, where she has long resided, she has 
been intimately a.<;sociated with two distinguished French 
families and ha<; enjoyed the friendship of gifted French 
scholars. Already in many volumes she has displayed 
insight into and sympathy with French national character, 
literature, and institutions. It is not surprising, therefore, 
to find in her History of France one of the clearest, most 
penetrating presentments of a vast subject embracing no 
less than 2,000 years. 
:\Ime. Duclaux could never be dull; and every page of 
this book thrills with interest. Constitutional matters, 
philological questions, points legal and fiscal, which, under 
less skilful treatment might be obtruse, are so cleverly woven 
into the warp and woof of the story that they jump instantly 
to the reader's comprehensIOn. Though far too scholarly 
and artistic to obtrudè her own opinions, the historian intro- 
duces enough of the personal touch to enliven and point the 
narrative. While retaining a certain critical attitude, she 
cannot conceal her admiration of and esteem for France and 
the French, not excluding even that administration, which, 
although it is to-dd.y almost universally condemned by 
Frenchmen themselves, Mme. Duclaux considers, despite its 
obvious imperfection "to be on the whole more efficient 
than that of any other country." 
The book is fairly well sprinkled with dates. We miss 
some of the old familiar landmarks such as the eighth-century 
Battle of Pðitiers or Tours and the thirteenth-century 
Bouvines. But "the historian's object-and one brilliantly 
achieved-is not so much to chronicle facts and
dates as to 
present the spirit of successive ages. Thus with perfect 
lucidity, for example, she follows the cross-currents in the 
confusion and anarchy of the" Wars of Religion.' A few 
graphic words sum up the character of another period. " The 
age of Louis Quinze was not an age of glory. Contrasted with 
the reign of Louis Quatorze, we see the ugliness of its absurd 
contrasts and the monotony of its dull frivolity. And yet it 
was undeniably an agt: of progress ., it, too, contributed 
to the growth of France by the general diffusion of know- 
ledge and the gradual constitutlOn of a public mind:' 
This historian is equally happy when she characterises a 
region: Bordeaux," curious, intelligent, philosophic, sceptical, 
commercial": Lyons .. mystical, emotive, sensual yet 
highly moral ,. Toulouse, occupying a position not unlike 
that of o Jessa, "the depository and hoarding-place for the 
wealth of a vast agricultural region." 
Of the striking personal portraits, many of them illus- 
trating the marvellous, natural ability of Frenchmen, which 
look out upon us from these picturesque pages, it is impossible 
to give any idea here. Mme. Duclaux has her favomites. 
She, the biographer of Margaret of Angoulême, has naturally 
a kindly feeling for Margaret's grandson Henri Quatre. And 
we suspect her of a weakness for the unhappy Louis XVI., 
whom she does not think such a fool as many have made 
out. He" had a long head for detail, much good sense, a 
certain .administrative capacity." 
But perhaps what strikes one most in reading :\Irne. 
Duclaux's history is the existence of two marked and 
different strains in the French national character. We 
discern two Frances, the industrial France of Henri IV., 
the imperialistic France of Louis XIV., the France of the 
Celt, and the France of the Roman. One is the pasc;ionate 
advocate of freedom and the rights of man, the other of 
equality. unity, regularity, and noble order. One has the 
delicacy of a Vauvenargues, the othpr the coarseness of a 
Rabelais. One France is a devoted home-lover, the other is 
ever attracted by the glamour of distant lands. One France 
is essen'tially logical. ever ready to push a proposition to its 
conclusion; the other is sentimental and romantic. One 
gazes keenly into the future passing with the hopeful 
logic of Anatole France through "the ivory gate" which 
leads to the Europe of 2,270; the other dreams with Barrès 
of the past, performing with him the rites of Le Culte des 
M orts. In the words of our own poet, France has ever been = 
.. First to face the truths and last to leave old truths behind'" 
While all down the ages of French history sometimes one, 
sometimes the other strain has dominated. there have been 
periods when the two, running side by sidf', seem equally 
· A Short History of France. By Ma.ry Ducla.ux (A Mary I. 
Robinson). Fisher UnwIn. IOS. 6d. net. 


By Winifred 


Stephens 


prono mced. Throughout tht:. Revolution. for example, 
while with Celtic frenzy France was tearing to pieces the 
old régime, with true Latin statesmanship, she was building 
up the new order: while "sectarian fury" was raging in the 
provinces, the J acobin, in Pari"' were p -ofe,:sing one 
religion, the Sta_e, and possessing one virtue, patriotism. 
R'vo!utionariec; who were p:-oclaiming the rights of man, 
were making war on private prop
rLY. And while they were 
striving after the liberty of the individual, they were impro- 
vising a strong centralised Government. In the words of 
Marat, they were opposing "the despoti m of freedom 
to the despotism of kings." 
Not only in the same age. but sometime
 in the same 
character the two strains m
et. They were present in 
Henri Quatre, the leader of a faction during the Civil War, 
and later the originator of one of the earliest scheme;;; for a 
League of Nations. They were equally pree;ent in that 
naturalised FrencÞman, Napoleon, whom Mme. Duclaux 
describes as .. a logical dreamer. The sort which does 
great things in France." His attempt..; to realise hie; dreams 
so exhausted the nation that, returning from Elba, he found 
the imperialist France dead, and nothing left for the mom
nt 
but the industrial France, asking only to be let alone to 
cultivate her garden in peace. 
If Mme. Duclaux had brought her history down to the 
present day instead of clos;ng it with the Battle of Waterloo, 
she doubtless would have continued to tracf' these two 
strains in French national character, and she would have 
told, as she has -done so forcibly in her essay in The Book 
of France,t how, in the summer of 19I4, internal discord 
wa,> suddenly silenced by that "strange sinister tattoo," 
which, resounding throughout the land, announced that 
la patrie was in danger. This cry has never failed to end 
internal dissensions and, to join both Frances in the bonds 
of sacred union. 


The Miraculous HerrIng 
M R. ARTHUR SA:\IUEL, who comes of a family long 
settled in East Anglia, and has himself been Lord 
Mayor of Norwich, has written a book on that 
humble 11sh the herring, which has played a bigger part in 
history than any other denizen of the deep, including either 
whale or pearl-oyster. For five hundred years-that is to 
say "from the twelfth to the seventeenth centuries -wool 
and herring were what would now be called kev industries. 
On them our national policy mav be said to have largely 
turned, whenever the rulers of England entered upon dis- 
cussions, peaceful or warlike. with other nations," These 
sentences are taken from Mr. Samuel's preface to his new 
work, The Herring, Its Effect on the History of Britain (John 
Murray, ms. od. net). The policy of Britain. which cul- 
minated in Cromwell's wresting their sea-carrying trade from 
the Dutch, began with squabble; about the herring fishery. 
It would be hard to over-emphasise the influence which these 
inexhaustible shoals have exerted over the national life of 
this country, both internally and externally How inex- 
haustible they are may be judged that in one year- I 9 0 8- 
a million tons of fish were taken from the North Sea. of which 
more than half (57 per cent.) were herrings caught in drift- 
nets. And this harvest has been in progress to a 
reater or 
les" extent for centuries. 
This book is delightfully illustrated by reproductions of 
old prints. illustrating fishing, curing, and eating of the herring. 
There are'many quaint recipes given which have fallen out 
of use; but in these days, when, to quote PlInch, .. quite 
nice people eat fresh herrings," some may like to revive 
these recipes. The price of the herring has been frequently 
controlled, and in the fourteenth century the wholesale 
price in Yarmouth m.uket was fixed at 6s. 8d a last, which 
works out at 165 herrings for one penny! Cran, the usual 
measure for herrings nowadays, comes from the Gaelic word 
"craun," and means a barrel of 36 gallons, and it holds 
31 cwt. of fish, or from 600 to 1,000 herrings, according to 
size. A shoal swimming down the COde;t is .. often eight or 
nine miles in lengtb, three or four mil( ; in breadth, and of 
unknown depth, the fish closely packed like sheep in a flock 
moving along a country lane," The miracle of quails in the 
wildernus is nothing to the miracle of herring" in the oc m. 
Rt'ad thi
 book: it is Î.S full of m at ,th fie;h it flp 
rih. . 
t See The Background of a VictOt'y, by Mrne Duclaux The r 011 
of France, ed. 1915, by Winifred Stephens for the uenefit of the mv ied 
French Departments. 
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History ot the Rural 


W HEN Enghshmen%were full of the triumphs of 
the agrarian revolution, Sismondi came over 
on a visit. He had expected to find the 
labourers worl,ing on the reclaimed commons 
. with the zeal and energy of peasants, and, 
Instead, he found them in the workhouse, or breaking stones 
on the roads, or serving what looked like a penal sentence as 
roundsmen. For when the practice of paying allowances 
out of the rates spread over the country, the labourer became 
a kind of m:erseers' property. Ko farmer paid proper wages, 
but ewry farmer contributed to the rates, and almost all 
labourers were in part maintained out of the rates. The 
labourer \\-as thus regarded as a kind of parish serf at the 
disposal of any employer sanctioned by the overseers, and 
passed from one farmer to another without any reference to 
his own wishes. Sismondi coming upon this \\-orld, of which 
he had heard such glo\\Ìng rum ours, asked a pertinent ques- 
tion: "You tell us you have improved the land; but.what 
have you done \\-ith the labourers?" 


'-- 
'The Agrarian Problemä 
Sismondi's question goes to the root of the 3grarian prob- 
lem. Nobody is satisfied \\ith the position of the agri- 
cultural labourer or the life of the ordinary English village. 
Men of publit spirit in all classes have been groping about 
for remedies for generations. But thf' truth is that agricul- 
tural life has b('en seen in a false perspective ('ver since the 
era of the enclosures, and it is that false view which has 
vitiated all our efforts at reform. Nobody has described 
the situation more accurately or more vividly than Mr. 
Prothero in the concluding pages of his book on English 
Farming: Past and Present: 
Under the older system peasants ",ere rarely without 
some real stake in the agricultural community; they were 
not members of an isolated class; they were not exclusively 
dependent on competitive wages for their homes and liveli- 
hood; they were seldom without opportunities of bettering 
their positions; they had not before them the unending 
vista of a gradual process of physical exhaustion in another's 
service. Under the modern commercial system the condi- 
tions from which peasanfs were generally free are those 
under which the average agricultural labourer lives, though 
exceptional men may struggle out of their tyranny. They 
have no property but their labour. Even of that one 
possession, such are the exigencies of their position, they 
are not the masters. If they fail to sell it where they are 
now living, or if they lose employment by a change in the 
ownership or occupation of the land on which they work, 
they must move on. Their home is only secure to them 
from week to week. . .. Agricultural labourers believe 
that there is life in the to"\\ ns; they know that in the 
villages there is none in which they share as a right, Or 
which for them has any meaning. They may be indis- 
pensable, but it is only as wheels in another man's money- 
making. 
The history of the labourer is summed up in the first and 
last sentences of this passage. The Agrarian Revolution, 
like the Industrial Revolution and the philosophy that it 
taught, reduced men and women to the category of instru- 
ments. \Ve have seen in the case of the industrial worker 
the consequences of a creed which believed that society had 
to accommodate itself as its first duty to the needs and 
demands of capital. It was supposed that a nation's pros- 
perity depended on the encouragement it gave to capital, 
and that as long as industry earned high profits and the 
State put no restrictions on its power, men and women 
would secure as much happiness and liberty as this imperfect 
world of ours allowed, The whole life of indu<;trial society 
was braI1ded with this doctrine. The Lancashire to\\"n 
to-day is not the town of a society with leisure, with tastes, 
with any play of mind and fancy. It is the settlement of a 
population only thought of as workers, as tIll' servants of 
the industrial system. 
The same thiñg has happened to the village and the village 
population. At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
there was boundless optimism about the expansion of agrÍ- 
culture. This in itself was not surprising, for it was a time 
of remarkable achievements and progress. Every year from 
1778 to 1821 Thomas Coke, the great Norfolk Whig, used to 
collect celebrities from all parts of the world at his annual 
sheep-shearing. This event grew out of his custom of 
bringing all his tenants together to talk over agricultural 
topics and discuss discoveries and suggestions. As the fame 
of Coke's farming spread over the world, these annual 
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shea rings developed into a great pageam attended "by repre- 
sentatives from all "cuntries who came to admire Coke's 
farms arid "tack, and to discuss with him and "\\ith' Arthur 
Young and the chief scientists of the day the \.irtues of 
this or that fertiliser and this or that breed. The ambas- 
sadors of foreign countries used to attend, and nobody who 
valued his reputatIon as an agriculturist failt d to witness 
one of these famous gatherings. [ 
Coke was the most celebrated of a clas" of improving 
landowners who vied with each other in promoting scientific 
agnculture. His position in the agrarian revolution may be 
compared roughly with that of Ark\\ right in the industrial 
revolution. He supplied brains as well as capital. He made 
scientific farming the fashion in a country which had been 
conspicuous for its attachment to obsolete methcds. He 
introduced Southdo\\ns in place of the Korfolk sheep; he 
set the example in planting and in heavy stock farms; he 
taught the wonders of marling and draining, and he con- 
verted Norfolk from a corn-importing county into one of 
the chief corn-producing counties of England. A large part 
of the estate that he created was originally composed of 
salt marshes on the coast of the Korth Sea, and it had been 
believed that wheat would not grow between Hclkham and 
King's Lynn. 
Coke, unlike most landlords of his time, rC!USEd to 
rent his tenants on their own improvements, and gave them 
th(' relative security of long leases. He represented the best 
aspect of the new system. Cobbett, whose appreciation of 
the moral consequences of enclosures as a general policy 
made him a bitter critic of the landlords of his day, noted 
Coke's great popularity in his own county. "Everyone," 
he said in the diary of his rural rides, "made me of the 
expression towards him which affectionate children use 
towards their parents." 
Coke's generation drew from the spectaçJc ot the new 
agriculture two morals. The first was the moral that in 
agriculture, as in industry, the one test was the test of pro- 
duction. The second that development of agriculture 
demanded the capital and the personal interest of the large 
landowners, and that therefore the most important thing 
was to make country life attractive to that c1a!'s. These 
two views are illustrated in the legislation of the time; the 
first in the wild and -uncontrollec:r process of enclosme, the 
second in the passing of game laws that can only be described 
as barbarous. ' 


Game Lawsl 


In 1816 an
 Act 'Was passed of which Romilly said that: no 
parallel to it could be found in the laws of any country in thè 
world. By that Act a person who was found at night \\-ith 
a net for poaching in any forest or park could be punished 
by transportation for s
ven years. Next year Parliament 
modified the law to the extent of limiting this punishment 
to persons found with guns or bludgeons. When anybody 
tried to reform the game laws he was met with the question: 
.. Do you wish to drive the country gentlemen off their 
estates? .. Yet these laws were playing an immense part 
in disturbing the peace of the countryside. In three years, 
between I827 and 1830, 8,500 persons were convicted under 
these laws, many of them to be transported for life, 
As the labourers' condition grew more and more desperate, 
poaching as the alternative to starving grew more common 
and bolder in its methods. and magistrates more severe in 
the punishments they inflicted. A Member of Parliament 
stated before a committee of the House of Commons in 1831 
that as men who had been transporttd were not brought 
back at the public expense. they scarcely ever returned, an
 
that agricultural labourers specially dreaded transportation 
because it meant entire separation from former associates, 
relations and friends. Readers of l\Iarcus Clarke's famous 
novel F
r the Term of his Natural Life \\ill remember the 
scene on the transport ship, with the village labourer thl'O\\n 
into the society of forgers, housebreakers, and footpads. 
"The poacher grimly thinking of his sick \\ife ,md children 
would start as the night-house I uffian clapped him on the 
shoulder and bade him with a curse. to take good heart and 
be a man," 
During the opening chapters- of the nineteenth century 
the al-,ricuItural labourer passed through a period of distress 
and gro"\\ing destitution comparable to that of the hand- 
loom weaver in Lancashire. He had lost nearly all his 
(continued on page 22) 
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(continued þom page 20) 
customary rights, which meant food and fuel He had lost, 
in many plact;:;, the right of gleaning. He was dependent 
on wages, and his wages were falling. No body of English- 
men "ill resign themselves to this fate without a struggle, 
and the miserv of the labourer broke out in the winter of 
1830 in a rising. The methods of the riotels were crude, 
and consisted mainly in breaking threshing machines. In 
many cases the whole villag p would turn out in a threatening 
deputation to the farmer calling on him to raise wages. The 
labourers were, in fact, in revolt against the general degrada- 
tion of their lives, with its squalor; its starvation, its endless 
servitude, and its humiliating bondage to farmer and over- 
seer. A certain amount of damage was done, one or two of 
the rioters were killed, but nobody was seriously injured by 
any labourer or body of labourers. 
If such a thing happened to-day it would be recognised as 
a crisis demanding attention and remedy. Unfortunately, 
in the state of mind of the ruling class in 1830, it was a crisis 
demanding only repression, for no remedy seemed possible 
to nine people out of ten in the atmosphere of the times. 
And repression took a savage form. Six men and boys were 
hanged for rick-burning, three for rioting, 450 were trans- 
ported, and 400 sentenced to imprisonment at home. Mr. 
Hudson, whose vivid book A ShePherd's Life recalls some of 
the memories of those days, tells us that of the 150 labourers 
who were transported from the Wiltshire Downs only' one 
in five or six ever returned. 


Terrible Events 


These terrible events have received little notice in our 
history books, and the reader of Cobbett's Political Register 
is at first a little bewildered when he comes upon them. It 
is probable that few of the country gentry to-day hear much 
about them; that, as a rule, the country parsons and the 
immigrants from the towns who have found qu
et retreat in 
a village where they spend their week-end or part of the year, 
have never heard of them. They may know a great deal 
about the history of their nation and yet be quite ignorant 
of that passionate and very important chapter in the history 
of their oWn district. The story of the conduct of the judges 
who compelled the prisoners at Winchester to see their 
comrades hanged would read to them as more in keeping with 
the stories of the French Terror than with the gentle and 
amiable traditions of the English upper classes. They would 
find it difficult to believe that the peaceful village where 
they watch the sunset on a still evening and rontrast 
the silence of the countryside with the distracting noise of 
London is the home of such fierce and cruel memories, and 
that so many hearts and homes were broken there only 
three generations ago. But the legend of that retribu- 
tion still lingers in the labourer's home, as any traveller in 
the villages of Hampshire and Wiltshire may discover if 
once he can break the ice and find out what the labourers 
are really thinking. One boy from a Hamp
hire village 
who was hanged at Winchester for striking a country gentle- 
man was buried in his village churchyard with every circum- 
stance of respect from his neighbours" who looked on his 
execution as murder, and to" day-nearly ninety years later- 
it is still believed in the cottages that "the snow never lies 
on his grave," as a villager said to the writer. 
If Hampshire and Wiltshire have burning memories of 
that winter, the Dorsetshire labourers have their own martyrs 
in the Tolpuddle exiles. In this little village a few labourers 
tried to form a union in 1833 (wages had just been reduced 
from 9s. to 7s. a week). Next year the chief promoters were 
arrested and sent to prison. The village parson visited them 
in jail to tell them that the labóurer was better off than his 
master, to which Loveless, the men's leader, replied that he 
found it difficult to believe this when he saw what a number 
of horses were kept for no other purpose than foxhunting. 
The men were tried under the Act passed in a moment of 
panic at the time of the Mutiny at the Nore, and the judge 
sentenced them to seven years' transportation, not for 
anything they had done, but as an example to others. 
The authonties in that year determined to crush the spirit 
of revolt. and they succeeded beyond their wildest dreams. 
The agricultural labourer, whose ancestors, as Mr. Prother"b 
has pointed out, were members of a community, has been 
the most isolated and lonely figure in our society. Take 
.my aspect of his life. No class of workman stood more in 
need of the help and power of trade unions, and in no cla
s 
ha 
 the struggle for trade unionism been so hopeless. 
In the old day' the agricultural labourer was not friendless 
in his own village. The economy of small farming encouraged 
the labourer holding land or enjoying common rights, for by 
that means the small farmer could hm:e labour when he 


wanted it, without paying for it, all the year round. It wa.; 
often difficult to draw the line between the small farmer 
and the agricultural labourer, The village was a society of 
men and women understanding each other, whose arrange- 
ments and live" fell into a common "cherne of mutual help 
and sympathy. The new type of fanning isolatpd the 
labourer, settï'ng up two hostile interests-the large Llrmer 
and the shopkeeper. 


The New Village 
The farmer of the new type believed that if the labourer 
had land or any kind of independence he would be a less 
diligent worker; the new shopkeeper who supplied tlv food 
that was formerly supplied by the small farm thought that 
if the labourer could grow his own food again he would l08e 
his customers. Thus, in respect of its economic structurp 
the new village was just the opposite uf the old: economic 
influences were adverse and not favourable to the ambitions 
of the labourer. 
Nobody took the place of the old village, for Parliament 
and the Church were under unsympathetic influence. In 
1872 the labourers embarked un a great campaign to organise 
trade unions. Their leader was Joseph Arch. They had 
good friends in politicians like Fawcett, Auberon Herbert, 
J esse Collings, William 1\Iorrison, and the great Bishop 
Fraser and Canon Girdlestone, who preached to his farmers 
that the cattle pl
oue was a just punishment for their treat- 
ment of their labourers. But those were exceptions. The 
Liberal Government allowed soldiers to be used as strike- 
breakers; landlords sided with the farmers, and the Church 
followed suit. The labourers met by moonlight; they 
faced the dangers of eviction; they tried emigration on a 
large scale: but in vain. They were beaten. A year before 
the war there was a labourers' movement in Lancashire, 
and a union had made progress in Norfolk. But trade 
unionism has still to win its first considerable battle. 
Or take agai
 the labourers' home. It matters enormously 
to most of us in what kind of a house we live, whether it is 
adequate, comfortable, dry, warm, healthy. It does not 
matter less to people who have to work day after day in all 
weathers. Rather it matters more. In 1867 the commis- 
sion on the employment of women and children in agricul- 
ture reported that there was nothing injurious in the work 
itself, but that serious evils arose because fuel being so 
difficult to get on their meagre wages, they were unable to 
dry their clothes, and had consequently to go to work the 
next morning with the wet clothes they had taken off the 
day before, This difficulty still exists. 
Nobody who reads the reports of the County Medical 
Officers of Health can suppose that the houses of the 
labourers are, as a rule, adequate, comfortable, warm, dry, 
or healthv. But the labourer has no choice in the matter. 
Often he -has to live in a tied house, and if it is asked why 
houses are not built either by private landlords or by local 
authorities, elected in part by agricultural labourers, the answer 
comes back again to the labourer's circumstances, for it is 
explained that his wages are so poor that he cannot afford to 
pay a proper rent, and that therefore houses can only be built 
at a loss. Our ancestors, who thought they could build up 
a prosperous industry b} sacrificing every consideration to 
that of giving the landowner and the farmer a free hand, 
have reduced this industry to such a predicament that it is 
not self-supporting. 
Take again his pleasures and his whole life. Social life 
and recreation are specially necessary to the agricultural 
labourer. The man or woman who works in a factory meets 
other people constantly in the course of his or her "orh., 
whereas the man who ploughs and trims hedges and lifts 
turnips, works often in solitude and sees scarcely a soul. 
One reason why allotments are popular with townsmen is 
that they provide opportunity for quiet and private occupa- 
tion. For the same reason, it is specially important to have 
theatres, pictures, clubs, cricket and football grounds, and 
libraries in villages. Yet, as a rule, there is scarcely any 
recognition in our village of this urgent need, and th
 
llage, 
which two hundred years ago had dances and musIC, 1S tuo 
often destitute of all the essentials of social life. 
Such have been the consequences of treating the men and 
women engaged in agriculture as if their condition ":as less 
important than the state of the crops or the attrac
Iveness 
of country life to the country gentry. If at any hme the 
ruling class had said to itself that it was the first duty of 
society to see .that the conditions necessary to a free and 
civilised life were within the reach of all classes, they would 
have set to work to build up village life on a different basis. 
To-dav that is the conviction of the nation as a whole, and 
rural life will be reconstructed on new lines. 
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T HE publication of the diplomatic experiences of 
Mr. Morgenthau, the American Ambassador at 
Constantinople from 1913 to 1916, will begin in 
next week's issue of LAND & WATER, 
This record throws a flood of light on the tortuous 
ways of Germany and Turkey. It explains much that 
has hitherto mystified students of affairs and incident- 
ally it reveals how very near at one time the Allies 
came to the forcing of the Dardanelles. 


The Outlook 


N OT yet do we realise the exact significance of 
the entry of America into the war on the side 
of the Allies. It is not difficult to estimate the 
final effect of her aid in men, materia], and 
finance; but these, important though they be, 
are in a sense only the beginning of things. The vital fact is 
of a mora] charact('r; the Kew World stands shoulder to 
shoulder with that part of the Old World which is shedding 
the best of its life-blood in defence of a civilisation which 
places humanity, justice, and freedom in the forefront of its 
creed. Democracy is a big word of diverse meanings, but 
there can be no mistaking the ideals for which the world is 
at death-grips, Germany has made the dividing line a 
clean cut; she makes no pretence of hiding the raw brutality 
of hf'r actions, still hoping that victory may justih' them. 
Heaven help mankind were this possible; but now that the 
United States has thro\\n the full weight of her power into 
the contest the impossibility of it is greater than evcr. 
* * * 
The resource
 of, America are so immense that it "eemed 
as if the seed had only to be scattf'red for crops of armed 
men to spring instantly from the ground. This is, as it were, 
true so far as men are 
oncerned, for already the first of 
America's anned force
 is in the battlefield, and has given a 
good account of itself in actual fighting. Her Kavv, also, 
has renderf'd valuable assistance in the hunting dowñ of the 
U-boats. But, in so far as guns, aeroplanes, and ships are 
concerned, it is evident there must continue to be delay 
before they are ready in appreciable quantitie
. l\Ieanwhile, 
the Allies are providing Americ.l \\ ith all she stands in need 
of in the way of munitions of war. Wiseh We' have not 
checked our rate of manufacture, and thus England and 
France are ahle to supply th_ neCf- ary material, until the 
ordnancl' and aeroplane faetorib arros" the Atlantic are in 
a position to ddiH'r the good
. 
. * * 
Dr. Page, America's Amha!:'<;ador in London, whose photo- 
graph appC'ar,< :1,. tht. fronti"piec(' of this 
peci;Jl Xumher of 
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LAND & \V.o\TFR, has won the esteem and gratitude of every 
Briton. At the beginning of the war, the American Embassy 
took charge of Gennan interests in this country. It was a 
difficult duty; but Dr. Page discharged it with the utmost 
tact and good judgment. Whenever he could render sen'ices 
to Englishmen that in no way interfered with his diplomatic 
duties, he invariably did so, and many inquirie
 about the 
missing were made by him during the earlier years of the 
war. How great was the restraint which the American 
Ambassador had to place on his feelings, until neutrality 
was abandoned by. his own country, has been made evident 
in his subsequent speeches. America has sent many dis- 
tinguished citizens to act as her representative at the Court 
of St. James's; but Britain will always regard herself as 
fortunate in having at this great crisis in her hi
tory an 
ambassador ,,'ho combined with sterling character and 
honesty of purpose, those high qualities of sympathy, sound 
sense, and reticence which will cause Dr. Page to figure, 
when history comes to be written, as one of the outstanding 
diplomatic figures of the Great War. 
* * * 
The Royal Air Force has changed its minister, Lord 
Rothermere having resigned and Sir William Weir having 
been appointed in his stead. The sympathy which was 
extended to Lord Rothermere owing to the reasons assigned 
for this step was unfortunately rather checked by the 
exuberance of the Prime Minister's laudation To say 
that a civilian had it in his power to .. take over the 
conduct of an entirely new ann of the Service," and in the 
space of five months .. to bestow on its administration an 
initiative which has given the new force a real supremacy 
at the front" is pernicious nonsense. It encourages the 
idea that, in the opinion of the Prime Minister, soldiers and 
sailors are the blind instruments and slaves of the politician, 
devoid in themselves of initiative or the ability to conduct 
the work to which they have de\'oted their careers. Every
 
body knows who have made the Air Force-not the politicians. 
but the fighting men. The sooner Generals Henderson and 
Trenchard are permitted to resume the duties for wlllch 
they have pro\'ed themselves pre-eminently qualified. the 
quicker "ill the nation be satisfied. 
* * * 
l\Ir. Bonar Law's Budget had many points of interest, and 
though it was received at first with extraordinary favour 
both in the House and the country, opposition to details was 
bound to ensue. This has crystalised, mainly, into objec- 
tion to the doubling of the stamp-duty on cheques. It is 
just sixty years-in I858-since this duty was first imposed, 
and during that period the use of cheques has so largely 
increased, more especially latterly, that for all practical 
purposes they represent at least 80 per cent. of the currency. 
Anything that may tend to restrict the use of tllls popular 
fonn of paper-money is bound to meet with opposit,ion in 
influential quarters; \\e should not be surprised were the 
enhanced duty dropped. The rest of l\Ir. Bonar Law's 
proposals seem likely to be accepted \\ith good grace, 
though they mean, broadly speaking, a further reduction of 
10 per cent. on the professional man's fixed income, wlllch 
has already been reduced by from 40 to 50 per cent. 
through the increased cost of net ('"siti('
, At the !-odmp time, 
there must be plenty of money in the country. The excess 
profits duty is estimated to hring in 300 millions sterling, 
which leaves at least 75 millions sterling to be divided among 
certain fortunate private citizens. 
* * * 
Lu:>..ury taxation is the novcIt) of tht. Budget. \\ hat is 
lu:>..ury: Om: dictionary defines the \\ ord .1S .. an} thing 
productiw of enjoyment," On this basi
, ta:>..ation might 
be enormously \\idened. Again, will there be onL luxury 
for all cla':.ses, or will what is deemed a nel-e"sity for 
Di'L,o of Ba\:>water he ta:>..ed as a luxury for LaZdru
hi of 
Whitechape(? 1\Ian J.nd woman should bt' permitted to 
clothe themselvt'-; neatly and not e:>..travagantly, arrording 
to their station in hfe, \\ithout incurring a penalty for undue 
expenditure. Another point about the Budget indirectly 
deals "ith French light wine. Now that beer and spirits are 
taxed more hea\-ily, doc':. the Government propOSl- to 
release greater quantities of this \\holesome fluid from bond. 
where the lighter qualities an: fast becoming unwhole::oome. 
inasmuch as thev will not keep? There seems a nemesis in 
this country dogging the footstep
 of thù"e "ho desire 
sine. rely th. promotion of te'mpl-ranc i . Und,-.r proper 
management, there need never hav been thl. 
lightest 
ne\-cssity for any shortagt' either 1I1 tea or light wine". This 
shortage ha"- b_en artificially crt. Üed by bungling and 
politinl chicanery, and the opportunit} to populari,
 the 
'-greater consumption of claret-possibly the hi althip':.t bC\"erage 
there is, \\ ith the e:>..cqJtion of milh-h:1s heen 1(1
t. 
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M UCH the most important aspect of the 
American effort for the Allies as a whole, 
and for the Americans themsclvI
, is the 
contrast it presents with every other historical 
example of military alliance during a great 
struggle, There are other aspects more immediately enter- 
taining or more encouraging. One may talk at large upon 
the national intention of the United States, upon the long 
forbearance of their Government, followed by its present 
clear resolve, and such disquisitions are of value in main- 
taining the spirit of the allianrp" and in expressing its soul. 
But by far the most practical issue is the purelv military 
one, and in that issue the great outstanding fe<Jture is the 
novelty of the position. 
It is the novelty of the position which gIves the enemy 
his ground for hoping that the advent of the American forces 
will not turn the scak. and it is the novelty of the position 
which creates all the d'ifficultie,> which we have to surmount; 
difficulties consider- 
able in themselves and 
made greater from the 
very fact that they 
are new. 
When we say that 
the outstanding mili- 
tary feature of the 
situation is its novelty, 
that is a truth which 
may be masked like so 
many other truths in 
this great modern war 
by the use of general 
terms brought from the 
past. For instance 
men talked for months 
about the exposed 
 .J 
salien t of St. Mihie! as 
 . 
though we were still 
during 1915 in a war 
of movement, whereas 
we were, in point of 
fact, in a war of siege. 4 
In the same way, one 
can pre

nt the con- 
ditions of the American 
effort in the terms of 
fonnf'r campaigns and I 
make it seem other and easier than it is. One may say that 
a nation living across the sea has promised to raise and send 
troops in aid of its Allies upon the further side, and that 
things of this sort have been done times out of number from 
the beginning of history. 
The novelty of the situation certainly does not consist in 
that. It consists-apart from the question of the blockade 
and of b
lligerent action bv sea-in three great factors 
never before present. 
The first of these factors is the creation of a highly trained 
and what may be called a technical force upon a very large 
scale out of a very small nucleu" or germ within a very 
narrow limit of time. 
The second factor is the reconstruction of transport 
nece"-;itated under these particular conditions. 
The third is the necL3sity of special intensive training of 
the units created after they have been transported oversea 
and put down upon Allied "oil. 

on< of the-e three factors ever appeared before in anv 
tran,>marine expedition, and the combination of them it is 
which l.;ivI the enemy his hope that the difficulties created 
will bo in practice in,>unnountable; that is, will not be 
surmountable within the useful limits of time assigned to the 
effort. The surmounting of those dIfficulties, on the other 
hand, if it is ,wromplished, will make the issue of the war 
absolut ly c
rtain, in spite of the dIsappearance of the State 
that used to be called the Rus"ian Empire and the ronsequent 
prc:>ent preponderance of the Central Power" If those 
difficultie,> are successfully 
unnounted within the limits 
of time that bound useful action we shall owe that success 
mainly to the energy of the Americans themselves, and they 
may well boast that this energy has derided the victory of 
civili,>ation. 
Let us examine these three novel points in their order. 
The creation of a large trained body, of a body so highly 
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trained thdt it may properly be called expert or technical, 
compared with the levies of the older wars, has a parallel 
effort in the amazingly successful corresponding effort of 
this country, Great Britain in the first two years of the war 
expanded a small professional army into a force of many 
millions of men. I have often quoted one of the test points 
of this achi vement, the creation of the heavy artillery. It 
had hitherto been taken for granted that the heavy gunner 
could not be properly trained under three years. while his 
officer required a far longer training, and the multiplicity of 
types developed in the present war as it became a war of 
positions enhanced the magnitude of the task. Nevertheless, 
we know that the task was accomplished \\ith extraordinary 
<;uccess, and that by the late summer of 1916 the new force 
was in full being, and had reached a very high point of 
efficiency. Further, thi<; force thus suddenly expanded had 
to cross the sea. 
But the -\merican task differs in certain degrees so much 
from ours that it is a 
novel proposition, just 
as ours was a propo- 
sition completely novel 
compared with any- 

 thing that had gone 
_'. before. 
In the first place, 
the nucleus from which 
the e'\.pansion must 
take place is in propor- 
tion far smaller. In' 
the second place, there 
was in existence hardly 
any machinery for such 
expansion. I t had not 
been imagined possible 
or necessarv at all. 
For, in the tliird place, 
all the history and tra- 
ditions of the country 
involved were conti- 
nental, and no raising 
of a very large force to 
meet an already highly 
trained and, at least, 
equal opponent far 
over the sea had en- 
tered into American 
experienc p . In the fourth pIal'. -and most important of all 
-the limits of time impo
ed upon the British effort were less 
severe. 
The n('w American Army must df'pend for its instruction 
upon a body of men less in proportion to its numbers than 
what we could call upon in thi,> country between three and 
four years ago. \Ye had, in proportion to our population, a 
larger professional Army than the Americans by far. We 
had particularly a larger number of officers, a very consider- 
able proportion of whom had seen active service in the 
numerous Colonial and Indian wars of the British, ,il1d we 
had thus beginnings of cadrcs on what it is true was a small 
but what proved happilv a sufficient scale. Further, thanks 
principally to the foresight and industry of Lord Haldane, 
machinery for expansion had long existed. A considerable 
Expeditiondry Force was in being, so that the plan, though 
upon a small model. was already present; one had but to 
enlarge its scale. A "ystem for the elementary training of 
lads who might have to be given commissions was in full 
swing, and had alre'ldy co\"ered a considerable amount of 
ground; and the Territorial Army, though, as we know, its 
use was re;;tricted, and even delayed, had also provided a 
considerable mass of plementary training before the war 
broke out. 
The third element, tllOUgh it is not a precise one, is also of 
importance: The tradition and habit ot transmarine expedi- 
tion was not established in the United States as it is here. 
The whole of English history is full of such expeditions; 
the numerous British wars of the last 170 years consist of 
nothing else. The Seven Years' War, so far as England was 
concerned; the American \Var of Sece....sion, the Peninsular 
War, the Waterloo campaign, the Crimea, the Indian Mutiny, 
the South African War, and innumerable intervening smaller 
operations, all of them of neCf >sity meant the transport of a 
force oversea, usually to wry great distances and its main- 
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tenance and supply under those conditions. This fonn of 
warfare was the form normal to British tradition and experi- 
mce. With all other nations it was rare, abnormal, and, 
as a rule, unsuqcessful. 
It is true that the United States had quite recently engaged 
in two such affairs-the Cuban War and the occupation of 
the Phillipines. But the lormer was close at home, and 
neither were conducted against an equal enemy. There 
could be no serious threat of interference with communica- 
tions; there was no serious fear of an equal struggle upon 
landing being established; and if \\e omit those two recent 
experiments, the \\hole military and political tradition of our 
present Allies was purely continental and. indeed, domestic 
But it is the limitation of time. as I have said, which is the 
most serious condition of all which affect this sudden creation 
of a vast new force out of such insufficient origins. It is as 
evident to the enemy as to ourselves that, while no exact 
limit can be laid down, the interval between the opening of 
the present fighting season and the moment when consider- 
able American forces can first appear in the field must be the 
crisis of the whole campaign. In other words, there is 
applied here a spur of haste, \\ith its consequent threat of 
insufficiency and confusion, and it is applied after a fashion 
far more severe than \\as the case bet\\een 1914 and 1916, 
when the vast Russian armies were still in being, and when 
the siege of the Central Powers \\ as still fully maintained. 
This, then, the mere creation of so great a force within 
such menacing hmits of time, is the prime difficulty over- 
shadO\\Íng all others. It is the one upon wluch the enemy 
most counts, and with reason. But it is also a problem the 
solution of whiçh the enemy should most dread, for if it is 
sòlved his doom is certain. By so much as his latest opponent 
is distant, and by so much as that latest opponent is numerous, 
by so much must the enemy forgo any hope of a political 
diversion. If the new great annies are created in time, their 
effect \\ill never be 1\lOdified in favour of the enemy by any 
political action of his to divert them from their aim, They 
will come fresh frqrn a nation fully determined; unex- 
hausted by previ.ous èffort; quite secure at home. and with as 
clean an obiecti\'e before it as that of the French themselves. 
The second and nowl difficulty-the mechanical one of 
communication-may be said to differ only in degree from 
similar difficulties in the past. But the degree is so great 
that it involves a clear difference in quality. 
-\ll the older wars nonnally permitted of an eas} landing 
wherever that landing was unopposed; that is, of an easy 
transition from the maritime to the terrestrial communica- 
tions of a transmarine forcp. There were many reasons for 
this: The proportion of the annie" to the civilian population 
was such that civilian harbours \\ere usually ample for 
maritime needs. In many cas"", landing could be effected 
when it wa." possible to choosL one's weather, from open 
roadsteads. The material to be transhipped from vessels, 
to the shore was not in very hEdvy units. OncL the tran- 
shipment had been effected, the ordinary means of communi- 
cation by land were, as a rule, ample and available to the 
advancing force. 
What has changed all this to-day is the magnitude of the 
forces compared \..ith the civilian population; the greater 
draughts of ships and the weight of the units of material that 
have to be handled. The accommodation of civilian harbours 
is unsuited to the transhipment of a large force save in very 
rare cases. The railway terminals, the wharfage accommoda- 
tion, the amount of rolling stock present, and the nature of 


the track leading from the harbours inland are, save in those 
rare cases of exceptionally large and deep marine depots, 
insufficient for their work. A great deal has to be remade. 
In the particular case of this Expeditionary Force there is 
a further handicap. 1\Iost of the best French harbours in 
the north are already earmarked for British supply. Those 
nearest to the American ports, and providing the shortest 
communications by the sea, are, with few exceptions, of 
moderate depth; nor were they engaged in any great volume 
of trade such as would have developed their resources. 1\Iany 
of those most famous in history did their work under the old 
conditions of small vessels and import upon a far smaller 
scale than that of the great commercial nations to-day. 
The French western and north-western coasts have nothing 
corresponding to Antwerp or PI}mouth or New York. There 
lies behind them a broad belt of purely agricultural territory ; 
the happier and the more civilised, indeed, from \\hat is 
called .. industrialism," but none the less consequently ill- 
provided with rapid communication, and neither needing 
nor creating large facilities for import at its few points of 
accesS' by sea. 
The result of all this is that the harbours, the tenninals, 
the raih\ay tracks beyond, and their rolling stock, all have 
to be transfor-med \\ith the utmost rapidity if the American 
force is to come into rlay at all in useful time; and such a 
condition has n('\'er arisen in the history of war before--or, 
at any rate, upon nothing like tl1Ïs "Calf;. 
The la<;t of the principal difficulties \\ I' are noting is the 
most novel of all. It is unique and particular to this war. 
The de\'elopments of the Lampaign since the autumn of 
1914 ha\'e been such that a completely new tactical art has 
arisen, most of \\11Ïch can only be learnt upon the spot. The 
old armies, if they left your home ports as trained soldiers, 
landed upon a distant soil as ready for combat as ever they 
would be The weapons they had to handle- and their way 
of handling them were as familiar to them at home as abroad. 
The trench \\arfare of the last three' years, the elements of 
poisonous gas introduced by the enemy; the enonnous 
expansion of aerial observation, experience not only of cover, 
but of leaving cover, of concealment, of a vast development 
of new missile weapons, and on the top of all this the unpre- 
cedented strain of the thing-all have to be learnt, or, at 
least, the learning of them completed within the zone of 
action, and most of them upon the front of that zone. You 
can teach a man at home to dig a trench and to put up wire, 
to handle trench weapons and (with no feeling of reality) 
to adjust a gas-mask. You can teach them somewhat 
imperfectly the rudiments of observation from the air; but 
the difference between this preliminary instruction and its 
completion upon the front i
 like the difference between 
learning th" grammar of a foreign language at school and 
having to talk it abroad. It is a new chapter altogether, and 
an absolutely nel. -,aI}' one, 
Th" consequence of this is that to the difficultiE;; of merely 
raising and trainin o a vast new forcp out of a very small 
nucleus and to the special difficultit:" of transhipment you 
have added the' .. bottle neck" of intensive training upon the 
European side. The great bodib of men, even though long 
under discipline and of good training poured over from the 
reservoir beyond the sea, must pass through the gate of 
special instruction before they can spread out upon the far 
side of it as troops in line <-qual to the pn..>ellt emergency. 
And that again is a condition \\hieh the past never knew, 
HILAIRE BELLOC. 
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Seaplane leaving the Water 


" W HAT in the world are those fellows?" 
On the transport that brought three thou- 
sand of us across from America, this ques- 
tion was asked whenever two young men 
appeared on deck in khaki suits that bore 
the blue .and gold shoulder straps of an American naval 
lieutenant; and the explanation that they belonged to the 
U.S. Naval Aviation Servicé invariably produced the same 
exclamation: "I did not know that we had one. ,. 
I confess to sharing this general ignorance. and if a ship- 
load of Americans knew nothing about the naval aviation 
stations which Uncle Sam has scattered with a free hand 
along the seaboards of England, Ireland, Italy, France, it 
is reasonable to suppose that the British public is equally 
unaware of their existence. 
When an opportunity opened for me to visit certain of 
our American aviation stations in France, I jumped at the 
chance to remedy my ignorance and took the first train 
to a little south-coast town, where I found the station 
surrounded by peaked stone houses, grey with age. and 
menaced by fat-bellied windmills that waved wooden arms 
in the distance, like plethoric millers warming their hands 
on a frosty morning. 
A convoy had been reported as approaching the sector 
just before my arrival, and when the commander asked if 
I would like to go out with the air patrol, I jumped at 
the chance. A flight with a sea patrol guarding a convoy 
against the attacks of U-boats does not drop in every day. 
Five minutes after he made the offer, I emerged from his 
office in a quiltf'd flying suit and woollen boots. every inch 
an aviator-on the outside. 
The planes were already launched, and sitting there on 
the water, their golden fish bodies under widespread white 
wings spotted with the red and blue flYing circles. they looked 
like gay aquatic birds. Thè sailor lad who filled the dual 
role of observer and wireless operator, was crouched in his 
cubby hole in the great bird's thick beak. Lest the wireless 
fail, however, we took with us a pair of carrier pigeons. 
For though the planes had been subjected to a microscopic 
examination and the motor tested and groomed to racing 
fitness acLidents will happen. The tiniest nut falling on 
to a propeller revolving at two thousand revolutions per 
minute (will pierce the blade like a high-power bullet, and 
the ensuing vibration will wreck the motor. 
Just forward of the pilot's seat, where he could release 
them wlth a touch, two large bombs hung in their bracket. 
Dropped from an altitude of ten thou"and feet at a speed 
of seventy miles an hour, they will strike twelve hundred 
feet beyond the point above which they were let go. At the 
lower altitudes maintained by sea patrols, two bundred feet 
is a suffici_nt allowance, but even then a good deal of practice, 
skill, and jud
ment are required to secure a hit. 
Another plane, our consort, was already spinning around 
the channel warming up her motor, and while we followed 
suit my officer-pilot delivered a short lecture on the clocks 
that indicate altitude, levels, air pressure on the engine, 
propeller revolutions and so forth, and had me peep into the 
cu bby hole where the wireless operator was "tuning" his 
receiver, When we rose he would let down his aprial, where- 
after we should be in constant communication with our base 
A df'afening roar, a dash of smarting spray, a sudden blo
 
in the face from a bitter wind, marked the get-away The 


day was cold in any case, and that fierce wind chilled my 
face to the bone. Soon it settled into a more comfortable 
numbness, then as my eyes grew accustomed to the goggles, 
I saw, far beneath, a line of white surf along seamed black 
rocks, a toy lighthouse, a golden beach; beyond all, a 
dull green plain scored with yellow roads that led on to toy 
hamlets. All this quickly vanished, and there remained only 
the sea, grey-green through a golden haze, chasf'd and fretted 
with tiny wavelets; across which we raced our own shadow 
toward the indefinite horizon. I had always thought of 
gulls as flying swift and high; but down there, almost 
stationary by comparison with our flight, a flock floated 
like bits of feather fluff. 
Rising out of his cubby hole, the observer now began to 
sweep the waters with a powerful glass. From a plane the 
dark mass of a submarine can be detected sixtv feet under 
water; and though so small, mere black pin-heads in the 
sea's translucent green, mines are sometimes seen. Up there 
with the roar of the motor in one's ears conversation was 
impossible. Though I shouted, for experiment, I could not 
hear my own voice. Sign language obtained and following 
the pilot's pointing finger I saw. first a red-sailed 
fleet of fishing boats, then a large ship. From stem to stern 
she lay flat on the sea just as though etched on the water; 
the only sign of life, a-shirt and pair of trousers that fluttered 
in the breeze. 
I t seemed to me that we had scarcely passed her before 
the island where we were to pick up our convoy hove in 
sight. To passing ships it must have appeared as a rock- 
ribbed shore smothered in surf. To us it presented the 
customary relief map on which a toy lighthouse posed with 
a toy hamlet, toy churches, toy windmills, all within the 
sea's edging of green and white lace. The ships, however, 
were not in sight, and on the chance that they had gone 
up the other side, we swept around a twenty-mile circle 
and came roaring down the opposite shore. A golden haze 
spread its thin veil over the ocean, and from its midst 
suddenly sailed out twenty vessels in three columns with 
a destroyer in the lead and a converted yacht behind. We 
were too high to distinguish people, but a white flash from 
the destroyer, followed by a quick electric blinking, spelled 
out the hearty greeting: "Glad to see you!" 
We answered in kind, then flcw on down the long lines 
of ships that rode the shining sea, each with a white-feathered 
wake behind, a plume of dark smoke above. First the 
destroyer, slender as a lance; next the broad white decks 
of a tramp; on over ship after "hip till the graceful shape 
of the converted yacht passed below. Up there the sun 
shone with an effulgence unknown on earth. As it were in 
great silence-for that was the effect of the tremendous 
noise-we shot back and forth circling and recircling the 
fleet. When we swung out on its flanks, it would appear 
to break up into small detachments-to resolve once more 
into lines as we swung ahead or astern 
It was a beautiful as well as a wonderful sight, but when 
I tried to photograph it-well. imagine yourself leaning down 
from a plane with an eighty-mile wind tearing at the camera 
while you strive to see in the finder an object a thousand 
feet below. It is not easy to do. Even when our consort 
flew alongside for me to take her picture, it was difficult 
to find her in the lens. 
At intervals the wireless observer had dived down into 
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his cubby hole and we would see only his back bent over 
the win-less receiver. He now bobbed up holding a slate 
on which he had chalked a message just received. It was 
not from the convoy sailing so quietly under our protecting 
wings. It came hurtling along the mHidians; pHhap:. from 
the Mediterranean; more likely from far up the British 
Channel. 
"Enemy ships in sight. 
With the German Fleet bottled up in port 
 It eemed 
ab
ur
. At the station that evening, the commander in- 
sisted that the man must have misread the me sage. But 
I am not so sure of that. It was the very day that the 
German destroyers made their" tip and run" raiel and sank 
the trawler patrol off Dover. It may have been the strangled 
call of a small boat encountered earlier in the day. 
"Submarine quite near," a second ran. 
Tlus undoubtedly came from a distance, yet the thrill of 
it tautened our nerves, stimulated our watch on the waters 
below dùring the remainder of the forty miles we éscorterl 
the convoy across our sector. 
A red pennant streaming 
from below the golden fish 
belly of our consort gave the 
signal for home, and down 
the streaming path of the 
low sun between the blue 
sky and grey-green sea we 
roared on like great bird.. 
homing from afar. Our 
consort was flying higher 
than we, and as I watched 
her against the sky there 
came one of those incidents 
that have given rise to a 
rule that no plane must 
ever fly alone, She wavered 
like a duck shot in mid-air; 
the next instant swooped 
down on a long nose-dive and 
alighted with a great white 
splash. She was sitting there 
when w
 caught up, wings 
outstretched like a winded 
gull, thirty miles from home. 
Twice we circled her to make 
certain she was not in im- 
mediate distress; then flew 
on, faster than her pigeons, 
faster than the swiftest bird, 
covering the thirty miles 
in a little more than twenty 
minutes; landing with barelÿ 
enough gasolene to carry us 
ten more miles. Time had sped so quicklY, I could hardly 
believe my eyes-we had been out four hours and a, quarter, 
and covered two hundred and fifty-seven miles, a lecord for 
the station. 
Going up, I had felt anything but sure of my behaviour. 
But the novelty, stark beauty of it all, out-sailing the birds 
between sea and sun, had lifted me above fear. But I was 
both greatly tired and stone deaf. Down here, on earth, it 
seemed so confoundedly quiet. The commander's greeting 
sounded as though played on a run-down phonograph on a 
badly cracked record several miles away. Nor ,did I fully 
recover my hearing for twenty-four hours l,tter. 
"You'll sleep to-night," my pilot told me; and I did- 
like the proverbial log. 
He, poor fellow, had to hop into a motor-boat and go after 
our consort. She had broken, it sepmed, a ronnectmg-rod. 
Darkness fell before the boat covered half the di
tance. A 
strong tide carried her six miles from thf' point we left her, 
and but for the hand-rockets her pilot fired at intervals, they 
would never have found her at all. She might have had the 
same e-"perience as another crew that drifted for two days 
and nights before they were picked up. As it was, midnight 
pas;:oed before she was towed into the dock. 
Wl. had neither seen nor captured a submarine that day, 
But prevention is better than ('ure. The daily :-weeping of 
the French channels by our patrols has rid them of the 
nesting submarines that used to sow them thick ",ith mines. 
It is human to love adventure. If it \\ere not, \\here should 
we get men to fly our planes? I t is natural that the e fl
 ing 
sailors of ours should long for the thrill of actual encounter, 
Instead of for bread, thpir daily prayer now runs: "Give us 
this day, a submarine I" But their work ",ill be just as 
valuable if they never set eyes on one durin". the war. 
* * it * * 
My second flight waS made at a third statIOn in Korth 
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France, dnd I will takL up the tale on the morning, two 
weeks later, that I "at with the chief pilot on the quay wall, 
dangling our lca
 abovp a miniature gale raised bv the pro- 
pellers uf d :'1 apIane that wa- being" tuned up" for patrol. 
A dozen stout men were holding it, and the big bird's struggles 
in their hands strongly reminded me of a Christmas turkey 
in sight of the aw and block. 
It was I asy to tell this for the war zone. A nest of Bntish 
gunboats, the night patrol, Luddled like sleepy ducklings 
under the opposite quay. Two squat monitors, bull-dogs of 
the ocean, drow'ied heavily further down the channel-their 
fifteen-inch guns, howl ver: still trained on the German naval 
base fifteen mile" away in readine__ for anything Fritz might 
Se
' fit to start. 
Behind lay the little port, battered and mangled by three 
years of \Var. A single monstC:f 
hen, fired from twenty 
miles awa,', had laid in ruins its greatest pride 2 a fine old 
church. Blank windows 
tared like si
htless eyes from dead 
and ruined housb 
either had the station escaped scot 
fre p . Four bombs had struck 
recentl\" witlÜn a few hundred 
feet ot" where we ..at, and the 
huts and hangars were nicely 
riddled by shrapne] and 
splinters. All of which formed 
a grim war background for 
the sea and land planes that 
whirred and whined above. 
A burst of machine-gun 
fire drew our gaze to five 
British planes that were 
manceuvring in mimic war. 
Three were in swift pursuit 
of two across the sky. But 
just as they gained position, 
the pursued looped and 
dropped on the tails of pur- 
suers with bursts of blank 
fire that put them, techni- 
cally, do;wn and out. It was 
fasèinating to watch these 
green pilots practising every 
trick of the gan'le they would 
soon be called up to try on 
the Boehl'. But when he 
spokl:), the chief pilot's point- 
ing finger indicated a dozen 
white specks at least fourteen 
thousand feet up in the blue. 
"That is the British bomb- 
mg squadron returning from 
a raid. They are big fellows 
that can do a hundred and 
fifty miles an hour with a heavy load of bombs. Fritz is always 
claiming air-supremacy, and finds fools even among ourselves 
to believe his boasts. Those chaps have evidently made a big 
killing, They fly low and drop quietly into can'p when the 
luck is bad." Just then, from that awful height, the planes 
began to drop earthward in a series of dizzy loops. "There 
they go! pulling the joy-stick to beat the band. They 
must have cleaned up the German submarine base." 
He turned and looked up at the last plane, which was 
tying the finishing double-knot in the atmosphere before 
dropping into camp. .. There's no getting a\\ay from it- 
these British lads have set us a terrific paCe. We'll have to 
go some to catch up." 
The glint in his eye, how('ver, told that they "ere going 
to try. He "as a quiet chap, anyway; not gi\'en to talk. 
Onl) by acrident had I discovered that he hd.d ('orne into 
the American Naval A"iation Service from the Lafayette 
Escadrilla, and had been mentioned by both the French and 
Belgian Governments for shooting dm\ n German p]anes; 
and he simply would not talk about it. But he "as quite 
f'loquent about his fello\\s. T\\ 0 of them, an officer pilot 
and bluejacket observer, had cra'ihed fatally the preLeding 
week; but it had not affected the nerve of the others. All, 
for matter of that, had had their shave One had driven 
a plane at a hundn'd mile ; an hour beÌ\\een two trees twelve 
feet apart. He stripped both wing and landed with the 
motor in the bushy top of a pine a hundred feet away. from 
",hid! h climbed down and \\alked back to his hangar. 
Yesterday one of the little fighting pi am'", that guard the 
hydros on patrol had crashed on the oth
r ..ide of the Channel, 
and sunk at OnCe lea\'ing its pilot s",imming for his life. He 
was almost exhausted when picked up by the hydroplane he 
W3'i guarding; but though no liv were lost, the a< 'ident gave 
ri"e to one of those minor tragedies the buds and bLasb contri- 
bute to the Wolr. His (,drrier plt,eons went down with the plane, 
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Of thp t\\'o released from another breakdO\\n, one flew 

traight home with the news: but the uther fell in, "on tlw 
wa\', \\ith a boy and a gun, for after lavin<:{ up two days for 
repairs, the faithful little creature finally drriv<,d home with 
Its tail feathers shot off and a pdlet-wound in the back. 
"But there\. our star case." 
fhe pilot indicated a dog that had just trotted out from 
behind a hangar. He \\ a" not much to look at; belonged, 
in fact, to that yellow-cur \'aÜety one may sc being huggf'd 
and cuddled bv small urchins on almost any American street. 
His air W.IS 'cheerful as he nosed for bonf'''; or anvthin
 
else mtable the canine gods might vouchsafe. But "uddenh 
he paused and shrank in a queer, paralytir crouch 
.. Shell-shocked during a raid. He will probably reco\'er. 
'leemwhlle, he has learned his le""on; bolt"- for the dugout 
ahead of the men when 
Ill" hear..; , :\lournful 
:\1 a r 
 's' firstj} ell. 
. :\lary' She'".l siren 
with à 'iob in her voic, 
You'll probably make 
her acquaintance to- 
night, for a Eocll{' 
plane hovered over 
here yesterday taking 
photographs, and ru- 
mour has it that we an 
to be ga<;- 'd to-night." 
[ carried that in- 
teresting pie, e of in- 
formation back \\ ith 
me, that e\'ening tn 
the hotel whore I Wd
 
lodged on th{ top 

torv \\ith onl\ .1 few 

latc... bet\\Pf'n mp dnd 
the Hoche Being 
hombed is one thin((": 
gdssed -quite another. 
T once helped to pull 
a pair of farmers out 
of an hotel bedroom 
eIfter th '\' had blo\\ n 
out tht'" gas. Thc} 
looked horrid. When 
,l\vakened by" :\lourn- 
ful :\lary',," luguhrious 
wail in the middle of 
the night, I fLit that I 
wa..; looking like them. 
Far OlE. tlu .. Old 
'lan, ' a ond siren 
l,f till ma..;( Jlinf' gen- 
der wa, ,'ubing the 
Bodl! in 5tentorian 
tom". But louller 
th.lll eith! r dt If'ast, 
", it ouncll'd to nw 
-ro..., thl .. grumph ! 
grumph ! grUlhph r' of 
German plane... 
Then"" no mistaking the sound, ancl-they were directly 
overlll:ad. I kno\\ that I must ha\'e pre"-ented an accurate 
reproduction of that Bdirnsfather cartoon which shows a 
Tommy, hair on end, stretched out flat on .. 
o :\lan's Land" 
under the glare of a star-shell. But they were not after me. 
Four hours Idter .. :\lary" warned us of their return, fresh 
from the murder of \\ omen dnd children in Pari,,- 
* * * * * 
The Sed patrol, 1\\0 h}dropl.mc, and thref' <;mall fighting 
planes, were perched like ,,0 many dragon-flib and attendant 
wasp-, on the quay when I came back to the station the 
following afternoon. Thc piluts and ohsen'eJ, \\ere already 
in their plare"-, the former trying out motors dnd controls, 
the latter fitting and loading the machine'guns in thf' fore 
and aft pits. fhe after-obsen'er, bv the \'dY, has to be 
cool-headed, or he molY cut a few \\ires and o.;hoot off the tail. 
In their quilted suits dnd leather helmets, they louked like 
hooded knights; and surely Arthur',,- Knights of the Round 
fable never "allied forth on more desperatc quests, for the 
fabulous winged drapons of their dayan' real in this age. 
I also wa" to fly, and after thf' patrol had got a\\ay, I 
dropped into the forward obsf'r\'er'" plol,e in a third great 
bird. This time I had wadded my cars against the deafening 
roar and kne\'; what to e.xpect. A rush do\\n channel, the 
familiar dash of spray, then we rose, lifting, lifting, lifting 
on the long 10\\ flight of d mallard, till \\ e ..oared U\'er the 
lightholl"t' dt the pier pnel. 


:\ wide circle laid the town directly heneath, its red-roofed 
houo.;ps in vivid contrast with tllf' dull winter gleam oi the 
surrounding prospect. I did not half like it, there, over the 
land. A seaplane i" a seaplane, and the ground looked so 
confoundedl
' hard. Those prett
. red pebbles of houses 
would hurt like the dickens in the small of one's back. Though 
I knew we should crash just as effectivelv if we fell into the 
"ea, still the water lookc,j soft. - 
.\s on mv other flight, the country lav below like a map 
in relief-h,ills mcre green knobs in a silver lace of ,,.ater 
chJ.nnel,>, the beach satin-gold, edged b
' the foaming surf 
of the sea. To-day the visibility was not so good. yet the 
haze th.lt wrapped sea and land as in a golden cloak lent 
them mystery. Anything could come out of that enchanted 
prospect-flying Boche dragons, for instance, helching tìVf' 
- hundred bullets a 
minute from the midst 
of fire and smoke. 
But it was .Ill "0 
beautiful, the olir so 
rrystalline, sunlight 
golden cledr, I'a "-0 
green and wide 
Bochl obnoxiollsne",> 
had no place in it. 
I quite forgot him as 
we roared on between 
sea and sky, while toy 
ships likf' ro< ot viÌ- 
lages, pa<.o-ied in 
\\ ift 
procession benuth. I 
had almost forgotten 
even that I \\ as flying 
when- -t hem () tor 
, stalled. . 
Then it Wol.... that I 
lecognised the truth 
of an eminent English 
doctor's statement in 
the British Hous' of 
Commons: .. Though 
the flver ma\' have no 
conscious tea'r, his ner- 
vous system 15 never- 
theless afraid." Un- 
consciously my heart 
had svnchroni
"d with 
the ' mot {I r. They 
stopped and ,tarted 
together \\ hen, after 
we hold fallen .l fe\'; 
hundred feet, the pilot 
coa '(ed the motor into 
, . 
gomg a
alll. 
After that how that 
mdn did climb, climb, 
climh, until a couple 
of mik" out from 
the bas p , \\e had rispn 
fulh' seven thousand 
feet. And again WI' 
nf'eded it, for, with d la"t VICIOUS snarl, thp motor refused 
the propeller another turn. Seven thousand feet in the air, 
and the motor stalled! A nice plac, (or a peaceful 
correspondent! 
[t was a new sensation, that headlong dive' through golden 
space, in silence broken only by the harping of the wind on 
our wires. I should have enjoyed it-if I had not been 
afraid. I hope and believe the pilot did not notice my fright, 
for I camouflaged it by taking a few snapshots at those 
nasty littlf' pebble"- of houses as we fell. Perhaps he w
s 
afraid himself? Though I do not think so. No doubt, III 
the pride of his skiU, he took great pleasure in those sickening 
careens on the curVl , that seemed to me the beginning'> of 
side-slips. But, be this as it may, for six long minutes we- 
fell. fell, fell, and as each loop brought those red, pebbly 
hou,,"s up to meet us, I experienced once more thdt absurd 
preferenc _ for the ,,-pa. 
The channel in front of the hangab, too, looked about the 
size of a cotton thread, and -there was so much land on. 
each side of it. Even at a thousand feet it looked no wider 
than a length of baby ribbon. I did not believl we could 
possibly hit it' wa<=; rdther surprised, on the wl.lOle, when 
WI-' touk the water with scarcely a splash almost m front of 
our hangar. 
.. That was as prett.' a spiral dive as ever I saw"; the 
chief pilot e:-.tended us congratulations when we cam
 asho
e. 
I do not doubt it, but-I should not care to do It agam. 
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 the course of the night April 22nd-zjrd an attack 
was made on the two Flemish bases Ostend and 
Zeebrü3"ge with a vie\\ to blocking the entrances of 
both by the familiar method of sinking old cement- 
filled ships in the narrow fairway. It is suspected 
that at Ostend the block-ships \\ere grounded slightly off their 
course. But there seems little doubt that the Zeeblü
ge 
block-ships got into their chosen billets, and are safely 
grounded there. The latter port must, in spite of officiãl 
denials, for some weeks-if not months-be useless to the 
enemy, and it is probably safe to assume that the value of 
Ostend will be considerably diminished. :\Iaterial results, 
therefore, of high importance have probably been achieved 
bv this enterprise. 
'These operations are worth examining from three quite 
separate points of view. 
First, what is the strategical 
\'alue of their objecti\'e? 
How, that is to say, would 
the naval activities of Great 
Britain and her Allies gain 
by Zeebrúgge and Ostend 
being, for some months at 
least, out of action? And, 
conversely, what wOlùd the 
enemv lose? Unless we 
are sãtisfied that the gain 
must be substantial-apart 
altogether from the moral 
effect-we should obviouslv 
have a difficulty in justifÿ- 
ing, not the losses in ships 
incurred, which are trivial 
.md easily replaced, but the 
losses in picked men, which 
are irreparable. Secondly, 
the incident is clearly worth 
examining for its "tactical 
interest. \Vhat were the 
difficulties the Vice-Admiral 
in command had to over- 
come? By what weapons, 
rlevices, and manæl1\Tes. 
did he attempt to effect his 
purpose? Thirdly, there 
is the direct moral effect 
of this enterprise on our- 
selves, our Allies, and our 
enemies. Finallv, we art' 
encouraged to "ask our- 
selves if the event suggests that further operations, either 
of the same kind or of a cognate order, are now shown to 
be possible? Have we, in short, naval assets in men and 
matenal that we have not so far used and can use? Let 
11!'- begin with the strategy involved. 
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convoy, and the skill and persistenc
 with which 
ubmarin

, 
once on their hunting-grounds, are in turn hunted. Con- 
voying and submarine-hunting make heavy demands. on 
material, on personnel, and on skill, judgment, and orgamsa- 
tion. But the decisive material factor is the number of 
destrovers available for both forms of work. When it comes 
to a cÌose-quarters fight, no craft that has a speed of less than 
thirÌ\' knots, that cannot maintain itself in any weather, 
that" does not possess a large cruising radius, can be of the 
first efficiency. , 
The larger petrol-driven submarine-chasers and the mar:y 
special craft which are built for various purposes III 
connection with the defensive campaign, all have their field 
of utility. But for the final power to rush swiftly on tc:' a 
submarine, if it is momentarilv seen afloat, and for covenng 
" the area into which it can 
submerge itself, while the 
destroyer approaches with 
depth bombs, the destroyer. 
if onlv from its superior 
speed: stands supreme as 
the enemy of the U"boat. 
From the very earliest days 
of the submarine work it 
has, then, been axiomatic 
that every measure which 
will put a larger number 
of destroyers at our dis- 
posal should be taken at 
almost any cost. How docs 
the stroke at Zeehrü,jge 
and Ostend help us in this 
respect ? 
At these two ports our 
enemy was able to maintain 
a very considerable de- 
stroyer force. I ts activities, 
as we saw last week, were 
necessarily mainly confined 
to work in darkness or in 
thick weather. But in such 
conditions its efficiency was 
of a very high order. The 
public only heard of its 
activities when it shelled 
some point of the coast of 
Kent, or raided our traw- 
lers or other patrols, and, 
in all conscience, it heard 
of these activities often 
enough. Yet we were inclined to suppose them unim. 
portant because their material results were insignificant. 
But their value to the enemy should not be measured 
by the casualties they inflicted on our light craft, nor by 
their occasional excursions into the murder of civilians 
on shore. It lay in the fact that the enemy's force 
permanently withdrew from the anti-submarine cam- 
paign numerous destroyer leaders, and destroyers which 
had to be maintained at Dover to cope with it. From 
Zeebrü:
ge to Emden-the nearest German port-is, roughly, 
300 miles by sea; and it does not need elaborate argument 
to show that, with Zeebrugge and Ostend out of action, the 
problem of dealing with enemy craft in the 
arrow Seas is 
totally and entirely changed. With these gone, the East 
Coa..,t ports become the natural centres from which to com- 
mand the waters between Great Britain and Holland. Thev 
are fifty miles nearer Emden than is Dunkirk. If anÿ 
German destroyers got west and south of Dunkirk, and the 
ne\\ s of their presence were cabled to an East Coast base. 
destroyers could get between the enemy and his ports without 
difficulty. Thus, enemy surface craft, based upon German 
ports, would practically be denied access to Flemish waters 
altogether, and this by the East Coast and not by the Dover 
forces. In other words, the Dover patrol forces would, by 
the dosing of Ostend and Zeebrügge, be set free for th
 
highly important work of aiding in the anti-submarine 
campaign-and there is certainly no naval need of the moment 
that is greater. 
The strategical objective. then'fore, which Admiral Keyes 
put before himself in his expedition was to set back the 
enemy's naval basu by no Ie 
 than three hundred miles. 
The direct importance of this to the submarine campaign is, 
as we saw last week, while not unimportant, of no decisive 
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Vice-Admiral Sir Roger Keyes 


Strategical Object 
There is now only one theatre of tllt' war, and in this the 
j..sue of civilisation or barbarism must be decided, by military 
action, in the next few months. The event depends upon the 
capacÜy of the sea power of the Allies to deliver in France all 
the fighting men and all the war material that Allied ships 
can draw first from Asia, from Australia, from South America, 
from the United Statcs, and from Canada, and then deliver 
either directly into France, or first into British ports, and 
then from Britain into France. To beat the German Army 
is ultimately a problem in sea communicati,ons. The whole 
of them have to pass through the bottle-ncck of the Western 
end of the Atlantic lan{:s. Into an al'ea south of Ireland 
and north of Lshant, a hundred miles square, evcry ship that 
comes from the :\Iediterranean, from the Cape, from Buenos 
:\yres, Rio, the \\'est Indies, or the Gulf of :\IeÀico, from the 
Atlantic seaboard of America, must rome, as is shO\\n by 
the diagram on the next page. 
Secondary onh' to this are the areas that fepd ships into it, 
or into which the ships that pas
 through it arc dissipated 
on their way to the several ports-the 
Iediterranean, the 
Bay of Biscay, the English Channel, St. George's Sound, the 
Irish Sea. It is in these, when it is driven from the main 
funnel point of traffic, that the submarine must do its work. 
The defeat of the submarintc turns upon two factors: the 
efficiency with which ships liable to attack an' protected bv 
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value. But its indirect importance as setting free new 
forc
s for attacking the submarine cannot be exaggerated, 
for It will be a step-and a great step-forward in making 
sure of the sea communications on which all depends. It 
must be conceded, then, that the results Admiral Keves had 
in view amply justify a very considerable expenditu"re' both 
of material and men. Let us next ask ourselves what kind 
of material he chose, and how he proposed to use his forces 
with utmost economy and maximum tactical effect. 


Sir Roger Keyes' Tactics 
"Á The purposes of the expedition, as we have seen, was to 
block the exit of the canal at Zeebrugge and the entrance 
of the small, narrow harbour at Ostend with old cruisers 
filled with cement, the removal of which would be an opera- 
tion of a lengthy and tedious kind. Incidentally, the plan 
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was to effect the maximum destruction of war stores and 
equipment at Zeebrügge and to sink as many as possible of 
any of the enemy vessels found in either port, and, finally, 
to inflict on the enemy the ma
imum possible losses of 
personnel. As there were two points of attack, the expedi- 
tion naturallv resolved itself into t",o distinct but simul- 
taneous, undertakings. The simpler, the less d
ngerous, the 
less ambitious but, as the ewnt showed, the more difficult 
operation of the two, was the attempt to block Ostend. The 
larger, more complex, and infinitely more perilous under- 
taking, but because of its very complications, ultimately 
easier, was the attempt at Zeebrugge. In its broad outlines, 
the scheme was to get the ships as near as possible without 
detection, and then to trust to a final rush to gain the desired 
position. Concealment up to the last moment was to be 
secured by smoke screens. At Ostend the problem was 
simply to run two or three ships into the entrance-that is. 
to get them there before the enemy's artillery would sink 
them when' their presence would do no harm. If the Ostenð 
attempt failed, it was largely becau<;e a sudden change in 
the weather conditions robbed the smoke screens \\hich 
were to hide the ships, of their \'alue, so that the operation 
of placing thf' block ships accuratelv was made almost 
impossible. It may be asked why, in'these conditions, the 
attempt was 'not postponed? The answer is obvious. The 
ene
y could not be surprised twice, and though the oppor- 
tumty was not as good as had been hoped, the best had to 
be made of it. The operation of blocking such entrances 
has, of course, long been familiar. The exploit of Lieutenant 
Hobson in the Spanish-American War is fresh in the memories 
of all sailors. fhis failed through the steering gear of the 
blocking-ship being destroyed by gunfire at the critical 
moment. The Japanese attempted the same thing on a 
large scale at Port Arthur, but with anything but complete 
success. If the Os tend effort, then, falls short of finalitv, 
we have the eJ\.periencè of the<;e earlier precedents to eAplaIn 
and account for it. 
I have dealt with Ostend first because, after the preliminary 
bombardment, nothing more could have been attempted 
than to force the shi
 into the harbour entrance and sink 
them then>. But at Zeebrugge, as a glance at the 'plan of 


the pl.?-ce s
ows, a far more i.nt:icate operation was possible. 
Zeebrugge IS not a town. It IS lust the sea exit of the Bruues 
Canal, with its railway connections, round which a f
w 
streets of houses have clustered. The actual entrance to the 
canal is flanked by two short sea-walls at the end of each of 
which are guid
-lights. From t
ese lights up the canal to 
the lock gates IS about half a mile. A large mole protects 
the sea channel 
o the canal from being blocked by silted 
sand. Th
 mo
e IS connected to th
 mainland by five hundred 
yards of pile viaduct. The mole IS nearlv a mile long, built 
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in a curve, a segment amounting to perhaps one-sixth of 
a circle, the centre of which would be' a quarter of a mile 
east of the canal entrance, while its radius would be three- 
quarters of a mile. It is a large and substantial stone struc- 
ture, on which are railway lines and a railway station, and 
has been turned to capital military account by the enemy, 
who erected on it aircraft sheds and military establishments 
of many kinds. 
The general plan \\ as to bombard the place for an hour by 
monitors and, under cover of this fire, for the attacking 
squadron to advance to the harbour mouth. Then, when 
the bombardment ceased, Vindictive was to nm alongside 
the mole, disembark her own landing party, and those from 
Iris and D,
(fodil, who were to overpower the enemy pro- 
tecting the guns and stores, while the old submarines were 
run into the pile viaduct to cut the mole off from the main- 
land, thus isolating it. Meanwhile, other forces were to 
engage any enemy destroyers or submarines that might be 
in the port. Finally, the block-ships were to be pushed right 
up into the canal mouth, and there sunk. The success of 
the latter part of these operations turned u!Jon the success of 
the attack on the mole, for it is seemingly on this that the main 
artillery defences commanding the inner harbour at short 
range, were placed; so that if these could be put out of 
action, the attack on the lock-gates, the sinking of the enemy's 
ships, and the navigation of the block-ships to their right 
positions, would be as little inteifered with as possible. 
To ensure success against the mole, several very ingenious 
devices were brought into play. The first, and, it must be 
presumed, the main landing parties were placed in Vindictive. 
This cruiser-which displaces about 5,600 tons, and has a 
broadside of six ô-inch guns-was fitted, on the port side, 
with" brows" or landing gangways, that could be lowered 
on the mole the moment she came alongside. All the vessels 
of the squadron were equipped with fog or smoke-making 
material, which would veil the force from the enemy until he 
sent up his star-shells and, in the artificial light, would 
conceal the character, numbers, and composition of the force 
as completely as possible. It seems that a shift of wind at 
the critical moment-here, as at Ostend-robbed this plan 
of some of its anticipated efficiency. At some point of the 
approach, then, apparently just before Vindictive rounded 
and got abreast of the lighthouse, the presence of the invaders 
was detected, and they were saluted first by salvoes of star 
shells and next by as hot a gunfire as can be conceiverl. 
Vindictive lost no time in replying. Her six 6-inch guns 
-and no doubt her Iz-pounders as well-swept the mole 
as long as they could be fired, and once alongside the "brO\
 s .. 
-only two out of eighteen seem to have survived the heavy 
gunfire-were lowered, and officers and men "boarded" the 
mole. 
'The earli
r accounts stated that this landing was effected 
in spite of the stoutest sort of hand-to-hand fighting, that.the 
enemy was overcome and driven back, and that the landmg- 
party then proceeded to the destruction of the sheds a
d 
stores. The plans had included the blowing up of the pilI' 
viaduct which connects the stone mole with the mainland 
-by 
eans of one or two old submarines charged with 
C'xplosives, and so virtually conwrted into giant torpedoes. 
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Th

e did th
ir work most 
ff
ctivdy, and had the 
n
mv 
been in occupation of the mole, his 'force would have been 
isolated, But, as a fact, the mole was not occupied, and the 
enemy rplied upon machine and gun fire organised from the 
shore end of the mole for making the landing impossible. 
In spite of a withering fusilade, a con<;idf'rable landing-party 
of marines and bluejackets got ashore, though Colonel Elliott 
and Commander Halahan and great nnmbers of their men 
were killed in the attempt. Those that got on the mole 
proceeded to destroy, as far as possible, the sheds, stores, 
and guns, and then turned their attention to the destroyers 
moored against its inner side. 
:\Ieantimf', the only enemy destroyer that seems to have 
had steam up tned to escape from harbour, and was either 
rammed and instantly sunk, or torpedoed. Others, less well 
prepared, were either 
boarded, after the resist- 
ance of their crews had 
been overcome, and, it 
must he presumed, sunk 
also. Others, again, were 
attacked by motor 
launches, which pre- 
ceded and helped clear 
a way for the block- 
ships. Whether an at- 
tempt on the lock-gates 
was made or even con- 
templated, we have at 
the time of writing not 
been told; but the main 
purpose of the expedi- 
tion, the sinking of at 
least two out of the 
three old A þollos in the 
right place, seems to 
have been achieved with 
precision. The moment 
the block-ships were in 
place, the purpose for 
which the mole was 
occupied was gained, 
and the order was 
rightly given for an im- 
mediate retreat. The 
work had been done, and 
there was no knowing 
what new resources the 
enemy could have 
brought to bear, had 
time been wasted. Mall\ 
of the vessels, including 
Vindictive, had been 
holed bv II-inch shells. 
But Vindictit'e's dam- 
ages were not of a 
serious kind, and the 
\\hole force was able to withdraw in safetv, with the- ex- 
ception of one destroyer, and two motor"launches. The 
destroyer is known to have b
en sunk by gunfire. The fate 
of the other t\\ 0 is, at the moment of \\ riting, uncertain. The 
successful withdrawal of the fxpedition is conclusive evidence 
that the enemy was demoralised. 
For such close-quarters work Admiral Keyes, naturally 
enough, armed his forcts as for trench fighting. Vindictive 
carried howitzers on her forward and after decks; and her 
boarding parties were liberally armed with grenades and 
flame-throwers, as well as with rifles, bayonets, and truncheons. 
Machine-guns also seem to have been landed, !òO that hand- 
to-hand fighting was prepared for in the full light of the 
most recent war experience. The plan, it should be noted, 
was to have included aeroplane co-operation to supplement, 
if not to assist, the work of the monitors; but the change in 
the weather appears to have interfered \\ith this part of the 
programme, and may quite easily ha\'e made any accurate 
work by the monitors impossible also. 
It is, first of all, patent that the expedition was thorougWy 
thought out in all its details, and therefore closely planned. 
An accurate study of the enemy's defences had been made, 
and suitable means of a\'oiding his attack 01: overcoming his 
defences had been elaborately worked out. It is equally 
clear that almost to the moment when the attack was made, 
the weathcrronditions were tho_e \\ hich the plan contemplated 

 neres"ary to succt:ss, and that it was only the sudden 
unexpected change in the wind that threatened the Ostend 
part of the operations with partial failure, and made the 
Zeebrügge operations more costly in life than thev should 
otherwise have been. When it is remembered that the 


, 


approachc
 to Ostend and Ze
brÜgge are commanded by 
very formidable batterie<;, anned \\ith no le!>s than .120 
guns of the larg' st calibre, and that the mole and the sIdes 
of the canal bristled with quick-firing 12
pounders and larger 
pieces, it will be realised that, to the eneo:y any attempt 
actually to bring an unarmoured vessel, wIth her cement" 
laden consorts, right up either to the mole or to the. actual 
mouth of the canal must have appeared an undertakmg too 
absurdlv hare-brained for anyone but a lunatic to have 
attempfed. It was just because 
ir Roger Keyes had 
evaluated the enemy's defenCi s with exactitu.de a!1 d 

d 
thought out and adopted first, methods of evadmg hIS VIgIl- 
ance and next manæu\'res that would for the necessary 
þeridd make his' weapons usele!'5, that it was possihle not 
onlv to make the attempt, but to realise the verv high degree 
of success that has ap" 
parentIy be
n won. 
The essence of the 
matter, of course, was 
to take the enemy by 
surprise. At first sight, 
it may appear a curiouo.; 
way of putting him off 
his guard, that he 
should for an hour be 
bombarded by moni- 
tors and aeroplanes. 
But the Yice- o\dmiral 
probably reasoned that 
this would lead, as it 
often does, to the crews 
of the big guns taking 
she I t e r underground 
" nntil the attack is over. 
If the monitors were 
placed at their usual 
great distance from the 
ports, and were con- 
cealed by smoke or fog 
screens, the enemy gun- 
ners would know that it 
was merely idle' to at- 
tempt to reply to their 
fire. If nothing was to 
be possible in the way 
of response until day- 
light, the gunlayers were 
just as well in their 
shell-proofs as any- 
where. Lnder cover, 
then, of this long-range 
JOmharrlment and con- 
ealing his squadron by 
the ingenious fog 
methods invented by 
the late Comman- 
der Brock, Sir Roger 
Keyes made his way within a very short distance of the veiled 
lights at the end of the mole. It \\ as at this point that the 
wind shifted and the presf'nce of the squadron wao;; revealed to 
the enemy. There was a brief nterval before the big gnns 
could be manned, and it was doubtless owing to this that 
Vindictive got alongside before more than one II,inch shell 
had struck her. Once under the shelter of thf' mole, she was 
safe from the larger pieces, and only her upper works could 
be raked by the smaller natures, 
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Attack on the Mole 


The policy of attacking the mole and making that appear 
to the enemy the central affair, was a fine piece of tactics. 
The engagement \\hich developed there was, in fact, a con- 
taining action,. which left the execution of the main objective 
to the other forces, and its purpose was to prevent the enemy 
from interfering too much \\ith them. Kelson, it \\ill be 
remembered. cut out a block of ships in the centre of the 
enemy's line at Trafalgar, OCCUP}iDg them so that their 
hands were full, and pre\-enting both them and the van from 
coming to the succour of the rear. The main operation 
wac:: the destruction of the rear by CoIlingwood, Here it was 
J'indictÙ'e, \\ith her landing-party, that played the Kelson 
rôle, while the Vice-Admiral-in Jrarwick-him<:f'lf directed 
the crucial operation, namely, the navigation of the block- 
ships to their billets. The moment thl y were blown up and 
sunk, the purpC'<:P of the expedition \\as fulfilled, and Vin- 
dictive's siren recalled all those from the mole that could 
get back to the <;hip. The actual fortunes of the fight on 
the mole itself, while of thrilling human interest owing to 
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the extraurdinary circumiitanceói ill v..hich it wa
 undertaken, 
were of quite subsidiary importance. The primary object, 
it must be borne in mind, was not the destruction of the 
mole forts, or of the aeroplane shed, or of whatever military 
equipment was there, or even of killing or capturing its 
garnson. These were only important in so far as their 
partial realisation was necessary to relieving the block-ships 
from the danger of premature sinking. 
This is a matter of real capital importance and of very 
great !n
eJest.. for it is, I think, not difficult to realise that, 
had slm
r CIrcumstances existed at Ostend-had it been 
possible, that is to say, to occupy the defenders and distract 
their attention on some perfectly irrelevant engagement- 
the requisite time would have been given to those in command 
of the block-ships to make sure of getting them into the 
right position. As things were, they were threatened by 
the fate which made Hobson's attempt at Santiago a failure. 
With the whole gun-power of Ostend concentrated upon the 
blocking-ships, there was not a minute to be wasted. But 
with the enemy's fire drawn there would have been tht' 
leisure which alone could make precision possible. 


M oral Effect 


This enterprise, carefully planned and boldly and resolutely 
carried out, seems to have achieved a very high measure of 
success. It is natural enough, on the first receipt of the 
news, that we shocid all have been carried away by our 
wonder and admiration at the astonishing heroism that made 
it possible to carry through so intricate a series of operations, 
when every soul engaged was seemingly aware of the desperate 
character of the enterprise, when no one could have expected 
to return alive, when the enemy's means seemed ample, not 
only for the killing of everyone engaged, but for the imme- 
diate frustration of every object that they had in view. For 
nearly four years now we have had a constant recurrence of 
such feats of courilße, and repetition does not lessen their 
power to intoÀicate us with an overwhelming admiration of 
those who are the heroes of these great adventures. But we 
should be misconceiving the significance of this event if we 
were to measure its importance either by the ordered daring 
of those engaged in it, or by its successful execution, or by 
its immediate military results, great and far-reaching as these 
seem certain to be. 
The thing is more important as affording conclusive 
evidence that the British Navy, as inspired and directed 
from headquarters, has now abandoned the purely defensive 
rôle assigned to it by ten years of pre-war, and three and a 
half years of war administration. I t means that the Fleet 
has escaped from those counsels of timorous-because un- 
imaginative and ignorant--caution, which have checked its 
ardour and limited its activities since August, 1914. The 
effect may be incalculable. The doctrine that every opera- 
tion which involved the risk of losing men or ships must 
necessarily be too hazardous tu undertake, is no longer the 
loadstone of Whitehall's policy. The Navy is at last set 
free to act on an older and a better tradition. 
It is indeed on this tradition that on almost every occasion 
the Navy has, in fact, acted when it got a chance. \Vhen 
Swift and Broke tackled three times their number of enemy 
last year, and Bollia and frlorris six times their number a 
month ago, the gallant captains of these gallant vessels did 
not wait to ask if the position of their ships was" critical" 
or otherwise; but, with an insight into the true defensive 
value of attack-which, seemingly, it is the privilege only of 
the most valorous to possess-went straight for their enemies, 
fought overwhelming odds at close quarters, and came out 
as victorious as a rightly reasoned calculation would have 
shown to be probable. 
Similarly, on May 31st, 1916, Sir David Beatty, when 
his force of battle-cruisers, by the loss of I ndefali{!,able 
and Queen ]\lary, had been reduced below that of the enemy, 
persisted in his attack upon von Hipper and, by demoralising 
the enemy's fire, provided most effectively for the safety of 
his own ships. Losses did not make him retreat then, nor, 
when Scheer came upon the scene with the whole High Seas 
Fleet, did he withdraw from the action-his speed wocid 
have made this easy-though the odds were heavy against 
him. He kept, on the contrary, the whole German Fleet in 
play, drawing them dexterously to the north, where contact 
with the Grand Fleet would be inevitable. And, when the 
contact was made, his last effort to break up the German 
line was to close from the 14,000 yards, a range he had 
prudently maintained during the previous two hours, to 
8,000. where his guns would be more certainly effective, 
realising perfectly. that no loss of ships in his o\\n squadron 
would signify, if only the entire destruction of the Gennan 
Fleet were made possible bv such a sacrifice. It would not be 


difficult to give lIi\:ure. 
f incidelltii in which individual admirako 
and captainii have shown the old ipirit under new condition... 
But, iiave only for the crazy attack on the Dardanell
 
forts-and this was hardly a precedent we should rejoice to 
see followed,-we have looked in vain for any sign of naval 
initiative from \Vhitehall. The explanation lies in the fact 
that we had no staff for planning operations, nor the right 
men in power for judging whether any proposed undertakIng 
was based on a right calculation of the value of the availablf' 
means of offence and defence. The events, therefore, of the 
night of the 22nd and the early hours of the 23rd are of 
quite extraordinary importance, for they mark an under- 
taking needing long and elaborate preparation, and one 
which could not have been brought to a successful issue, 
had it not enjoyed from its first inception the enthusiastic 
support of the Admiralty. But this is not all. 
ot only 
was this an :\dmiralty supported undertaking, it was on-(- 
that, unlike the Gallipoli adventure, was carried through on 
right staff principles. There was a definite, well-thought-out 
plan--careful preparation for every step in the right selection 
of men and means for its execution. 
I think it is right to put this forward as the most import.mt 
aspect of a significant, stirring, and successful enterprise. It 
is the most important because the news of \Vednesday last 
means much more than that Zeebrügge is blocked,. that 
Ostend is crippled, and that an expedition-at first sight 
perilous beyond conception-has been carried through with 
losses altogether disproportionate. either to its dangers or to 
the results achieved. The news means that a new direction 
either has been, or certainly can, and therefore must, now be 
given to our naval policy.. A year ago sceptics were asking 
if the Anny would \'l-in the war before the Navv lost it. 
Why, they said, if our land forces can force a waÿ through 
what we were told, were impregnable fortifications, should 
the greatest sea force in the world be impotent against an 
enemy who slinks behind his forts with his surface craft, 
while devastating our sea communications with his sub- 
marines? Is naval ingenuity. they asked, so crippled that 
we can neither protect our trade against the submarine at 
sea, nor block the enemy's ports so that the submarine can 
never get to sea? The critics replied that all was well with 
the Navy, but that all was sadly wrong with its official chiefs. 
The reorganisation of the Admiralty a year ago was imme- 
diately followed by the adoption of the convoy principle- 
and submarine losses were reduced to half. This long- 
advocated measure, the recently inaugurated barrage at 
Dover, and now the events of the morning of April 23 rd , 
have justified the critics and the changes in method and men 
which they urged. Zeebrügge has been in the enemy's 
hands since September, 1914, and it has taken us three and 
a half years, not to discover a man capable of attacking it, 
but in developing an Admiralty capable of picking the man 
and giving him the righ.t support before the attack could be 
made. If a similar spirit had actuated a properly constituted 
Admiralty all these years, what might not the Navy have 
accomplished? 
In the last eleven months the emancipation of the Navy 
has gone forward apace. And not the least significant of 
the stages in the process were first the appointment ot 
Admiral Sir Roger Keyes to be head of the Planning Division 
at the Admiralty, next his removal from the Admiralty to 
Dover, next the inauguration of the Channel barrage, and 
now his surprising and masterly stroke at the Flemi"h ports. 
The enumeration of these stages is worth making, for they 
mark the genesis of the plan we have seen achieved. It was, 
if I am correctly informed, quite understood when .-\dmiral 
Keves went to Dover that his mission was temporary, If h(' 
was sent to do the things which he has done, and now that 
he has done them is taken back to 'Whitehall, then it nu'.,:ht 
seem as if we might look forward to an aggressive policy at 
sea more worthy of the superb force which we posses", anù 
more consonant with its glorious hC'ritage than anything 
which we have witnessed in the past. And, if Sir Rogel 
cannot be spared from his new command, so auspiciously in- 
augurated, then we must trust that some other of equal bram!' 
and spirit has already taken or will take his place. Zeebrüggf' 
and Ostend, then, wilJ figure in naval history, not on]y as 
the names of achievements unique and splendid in them- 
selves, but more famous as the harbingers of stilJ greater 
things to come. ARTHUR POLLEt\. 
The History of the British Army, by the Hon. John Fortescue, 
is a classic. The author has now taken from it extracts which 
deal v.ith British operations in the Low Countries from 1690- 
1794, and publishes them separately under the title British Cam- 
paigns in Flanders (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.). It is a most interest- 
ing volume, and not only for the soldier, but for all who t
ke an 
historical interest in the great battlefields of this era, and In the 
settling of the present war. 
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Villers-Brettoneux and 


T HE week has been marked by two operations, 
both of great importance: the attack on Kemmel 
and the attack in the region of Villers-Brcttoneux 
upon the junction of the French and British 
armies in front of Amiens. The first of these 
was a sucebS for the enemy, though a succe"" the expense of 
which we cannot gauge; the second was rertainly a very 
e"pensive failure. As has bl Ln naturally the case in the 
past, through the proximity of the fighting to these shores, 
the acquaintance of many writers with the district since the 
war began, and the apparent threat to the Channel ports, 
the former of these operations has he en somewhat over- 
estimated (important though it is) and the latter somewhat 
under-estimated. 
Before looking into them in detail. we must appreciate a 
fact about the whole nature of the front to-da\' which affects 
the enemy's operations from first to last. That fact con- 
sists in two complementarv elements. First that he has the 
initiative, and secondly that he has the initiative upon a 
front nearly all of which is no,,' a front of slow and partial 
but continuous m01'ement. 
All belligerents know, from the experience of now many 
years, what a strongly fortified defensive line estahlished 
over a great length of time means in modern war, and what 
the form of an initiative undertaking its rupture may be. 
If your offensive action slowly procLeds to the point of 
e\:haustion without doing more than slightly modifying or 
indenting the original line by a few mile:" the defensive has 
the advantage. Its losses are normally less than its oppon- 
ents; the strategic result at the end of the affair is nil. If a 
rupture be effected and a rapid advance takes place through 
the gap. the defensive loses heavily in men and guns before 
the line is re-established. 1 t should in theory lose much 
more heavily than the attack. That was certainly the case, 
for instance, in Italy last autumn. But jf the original effort 
was made with overwhelming forces-spent like water in 
order to obtain an immediate decision-and if the attempt 
to get that decision is carried on long after it has become 
impossible, then the offensive will lose more than the defensive 
by far; although the fact that the defensive loses so many 
prisoners hrings the definitive losses-that is, the losses for 
good and all, the losses in men who never return-nearer 
to an efjuality. 
.-\ decision having then failed the offensive, but the initia- 
tive still remaining (from superiority of force properly handled) 
with the offensive commanders, a third phase may arise; 
and it is precisely such a third phase that has arisen between 
Noyon and the sea to-day. This third phase is what I have 
called a war of slow anrl partial hut continuous movement; 
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in other words, by continuing to attack now here, now there, 
the offensive can prevent a re-crystallisation of the defensive 
line in the intervals of heavier blows designed tú try once 
more the chance of breaking it for good and all. When the 
original defensive front has gone, the creation of a new one 
equally solid is a very long business. Ludendorff spent 
months at it behind his lines during the Battle of the Somme 
in th(' preparation of the defensive zone generally called 
"the Hindenburg line" from the Vimy Ridge to the Forest 
of St, Gohain. When on the third attempt, while the Allies 
still possessed the initiative, this zone was itself pierced, it 
was onlv pierced on a comparatively narrow front astraddle 
of the Scarpe River. It was able to re-crvstallise again. 
Now, in the present phase the enemy has the advantage 
for his continued effort of an immense line, only a small 
fraction of which is now the original defensive zone and no 
long portion of the rest of which has had even one full month 
in which to strengthen itself permanently. 
If we look at the map and compare the lines drawn across 
it we shall see that the proportion of original British front 
left between the Aisne Ridges and the sea consists of no more 
than the northern part of Vimy Ridge, continued northward 
up to Givenchy, and the stretch north of Ypres, which is 
protected by the continuous and widening marshes of the 
Yser. We shall further see that what may be called the new 
fronts have, as yet, no real stability. There is still fluctua- 
tion in sectors all round the great Amiens salient; and there 
is still fluctuation latterly, as we have seen of a very grave 
kind, on the new Ypres salient. ,The proportion even of 
the new line which has been fairly steady for even as little 
as four weeks, is quite insufficient to stabilise the whole. 
Now, in these conditions, quite apart from any chance 
success greater than he has planned, and apart even from a 
third great movement on a wide front, it is obviously the 
enemy's policy to keep shaking the defensive. He has taken 
Kemmel. Let us suppose-though it should take him three 
weeks or more-he captures the whole line of heights up to 
1\1ont des Cats, According to the length of time involved, 
there is less and less menace of disaster to his opponents, in 
spite of his success. The awkward salients formed upon 
the north can be flattened back if time is provided-and, 
after all, he did not get to the top of Kemmel until Illore 
than a fortnight after his first thrust at Hazehrouck and 
Béthune. But the point is that he keeps the line continually, 
though slowly, moving, thereby certainly prevents its cry- 
staUising, and possibly threatens it with disaster at some 
unexpected point of which he hopes to take immediate 
advantage. It is true the movement has heen only slowl
' 
progressive, but it is obviously intended to bear such fruits. 
Further, with every pronounced advance, even at great 
expense and spread over a long time, some strategic ohject 
is clearly achieved, For instance, supposing he compels the 
Allies, before he is exhausted, to fall back upon the line of 
the Aa, of which I spoke last week (an excellent natural 
line), he thereby destroys what used to be our nearest lateral 
communication, he uncovers Dunkirk, he is within long 
range of Calais Harbour, and he creates such a salient round 
Arras that he might hope to make that his next prey. This 
latter effect he also produces if, checked in the north, he 
produces a new dent between Arras and Albert. Again, as 
we shall see in a moment, if he seizes the junction land between 
the A vre and the Somme his observation stands upon the 
high plateau of Villers-Brettoneux and gives him great 
advantage. The same thing is true of a succe
s upon any 
one of the heights which now look down upon him all along 
the very awkward line which. chance establis
ed for him aft
r 
his advance in March. For mstance, there 15 great strategic 
advantage in reaching the top of the ridge 
etween 
he 
Avre and the Noye, or in seizing, as he has failed to seize, 
the e\:tremely marked La;;signy Hills; or in getting Mount 
Renaud outside Noyon. 
One can never understand even the simplest military 
operation without appreciating its limitations. The advan- 
tages of the enemy are obvious, and will ren:ain obvi.ous 
or 
some time to come. He has what are virtually mtenor 
lines; he has what is still superiority of organised number. 
He has compelled the considerable reduction of a detached 
reserve prepared for a very different purpose and now !1eces- 
sarily useD only defensively as regards at least a r>ortlOn. of 
it. He has, thanks to the Russian treason and his 1 tahan 
victory, a superiority in pieces if not in munitio
m
nt.. . 
All this he has; but his limitation on the dchlt side IS his 
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expense in men. ):ou can no more say which of t\\O oppon- 
ents under such circumstances \\ill play his hand better than 
vou can say it of two chess players of whom one has .. the 
move," but of whom neither has yet so lost pieces as to be 
manifestlv inferior. \Vhat you can present is the conditions 
of the play. 
The object of this oftensi\'e is, before the limit of its exhaus- 
tion is reached, to absorb-that is, to put through the mill 
in defensive work-all that is still fresh upon the Allied side, 
and in the process so to shake a line that has already been 
rendered viscous as first to render it fluid and then dissolved. 
The object of the defensive is to compel the offensive to 
crippling losses which will end b\' his exhaustion while the 
defensive still stands organised and still has solid fresh assets 
in hand. This is all the more the game of the Allie,> because, 
though the time handicap is \'Cry severe, there arp \'ery largt 
resources ultimatelv behind them. 
.'\. concrete paint- will make this play of judgment clearer 
You, the defensi\'e, are holding a certain sector of, say 
20 miles, on to which you only returned, say, ten days ago, 
and of which the new defensive system is necessarily imper- 
fect. To the south end of that sector is a specially strong 
point-say, a hill or well-\\ired wood. The offensive com- 
mander says to himself: .. If I launch four divisions at that 
point, which I now know to be held by only one division, 
I shall probably take it-at the immediate expense of perhaps 
10,000 men. I I1)ay suppose the 8,000 or 9,000 men opposed 
to me to lose less than half that amount. I may have better 
luck, and make them lose nearly their whole effectives, in 
which case our losses are pretty \vell equal. But, meanwhile, 
if I get it quicker than they expect, the line to the north will 
have to fall back again from their already imperfect defences, 
and begin others yet more imperfect-partly prepared, no 
doubt, but not yet strong-behind the sector they are now 
holding." The defensive commander says to himself: I'lf 
there is a tactical success, and I hold the strong point for, 
say, forty-eight hours, there will he plenty of time for the 
peopl
 in the north to fall back; and in such a time of con- 
tinued assault I will inflict far greater losses on the attack 
than he will inflict on my men. It may be that my defensive 
success will be complete (compare the case of the Hinges 
Bridge a few days ago); in that case, I have locally suc- 
ceeded in my general object heyond all expectation. But it 
may be that his success will be unðpectedly rapid. In that 
case, I must tell my one division to hang on until it is wiped 
out, and even then there may be only just barely time for 
the people to the north to get back." 
The hazard is engaged, and, in general terms, one of these 
two things happens in a greater or a less degree. Either the 
strong point is rapidly takm, the single defending division 
knocked to pieces without more than corresponding loss to 
the attack and the line to the north badly shaken by its 
necessity for rapid retirement on to the imperfectly prepared 
defences behind, or, in various degrees, the defensive gets 
the advantage by its prolonged resistance, the most extreme 
example of which would be the complete repulse of the attack 
with losses corresponding to its violence and density. 
It is clear that any amount of modification surrounds so 
simple a statement. The attack or the defence may be 
blunderingly led on to attempt an impossible task, and 
may suffer correspondingly. The man commanding the 
sector in the north may send word that it \\ ill take him two 
days at least to effect his retirement hecause he has mis- 
hañdled things, in \\hich case the unfortunate defensive will 
have to go on feeding fresh men into what is virtually a new 
offensive of its own, terribly expensive. The attacking 
general may lose his head or e\'en his temper (such things 
have happened in war), and get men massacred quite use- 
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lessly by d. prolongation of what he ought to have seen after 
the first stages to be an impossible task-something of that 
sort happened on April 4th to the Germans in front of Amiens. 
Meanwhile, the general principle holds. The best player is 
he \\ho in this terrible game first exhausts his adversary. 
The best player wins, only, unfortunately, nobody knows, 
or can possibly know, the full situation even at a given 
moment-let alone its future chances. 
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Kow, let us turn to the two great actions of the week 
that of Villers-Brettoneux and that of Remmel. 
The action in front of Villers-Brettoneux \\as of great 
importance. 
There stands between the Somme River and the valley of 
the Brook Luce, a tributary of the Ane, a plateau about 
ISO feet abo\'C the water levels, rising in some places to as 
much as 180. It is a bare rolling countryside of open fields, 
diversified only by two considerable tracks of wood, the 
smaller on the south known as Hangard \Vood; the larger, 
on the north, called in various parts by various names, but 
better called, for the purposes o{ our study, the \Vood of 
Villers. This plateau is the last high ground between the 
junction of the Avre River with the Somme, and is therefore 
the last high ground directly in front of Amiens. From the 
edges of it the land falls away uninterruptedly to the great 
railway junction and works at Longeau, almost a suburb of 
Amiens, hardly more than three miles from the edge of the 
plateau, and entirely overlooked from it. Further, this 
plateau between the Somme and the Brook Luce, upon a 
trace of about 10,000 yards, carried the point of union between 
the British and the French forces. The escarpment of the 
plateau towards Amlens is not regular. It falls away sharply 
immediately behind the village of Villers-Brettoneux, but to 
the south it leans much further a\\ay and more gently west- 
ward. While immediately beyond the village of Villers- 
Brettoneux and along the edge of the escarpment runs the 
big wood of which I have spoken, having about half-way 
along its southern edge the village of Cachy. To the south 
in the French line, on the edge of the plateau overhanging 
the Brook Luce, are the ruins of the village of Hangard. 
It \..ill be clear from all this what the object of the enemy 
was in this neighbourhood. It was his task to thrust the 
British back over the edge of the plateau and hold Villers- 
Brettoneux; to work round the \\ood bv the south at 
Cachy and to push the French back from Hangard. 
The attack as a whole was undertaken, as far as we can 
make out, by eight divisions, counting those who were trying 
to work round bv the extreme south. Three'di\isions struck 
against the British along the high road, starting from their 
original line about a thousand yards east of the village; 
while another three divisions attacked the French against 
the wood and village of Hangard down to the Luce. :\Iean- 
while, apparently t\\O divisions (but the number is not given) 
fought hard to outflank the French by the south. 
The action began at half-past six in the morning of Wednes- 
day, the 2-{th, after the usual intensive preliminary bombard- 
ment. Its general result was as follo\..s : 
In the first attack it was repulsed along the "hole line. 
In the second it entered the eastern edge of the wood of 
Hangard and the ruins of Hangard village. What is more 
important, it also in the second attack (in which the German 
tanks appeared {or the first time) carried the Ùllage of 
Villers-Brettoneux; reached the edge of the plateau, and, 
south of the wood, got to the outskirts of Cachy. This 
latter movement uncovered the French left flank and caused 
the French to leave Hangard. By the evening two more 
di\'isions had appeared against the British, and it was evident 
that the enemy intended a very serious operation. 
But the point was altogether too important {or the" selling 
of ground," which is the general policy of the defensi\'e where 
there is opportunity for manæuvre. A counter-attack was 
organised, and proved completely successful. Fighting con- 
tinued throughout the night, and in the morning of 
Thursday, April 25th, the Germans were thrust back again 
far from Cachy (where some of the new British tanks did 
great execution) and by noon out of Villers-Brettoneux 
itself; the latter success being due to Australian troops 
co-operating with British battalions. The fighting for the 
village had gone on all during the night, and the consumma- 
tion of the success covered the hours from seven in the 
morning onwards. About a thousand prisoners were left in 
British hands after the affair. The sum total of the action 
was that the enemy had completely failed to master the 
plateau. He had for the eighth time penetrated into Hangard 
Village and Wood (the line here is perpetually fluctuating), 
hut the _ arc far from the edge of the plateau. Villers- 
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Brettoneux, the essential point, he had gained, but lost 
again. 
Once again we have to ask the question, impossible to 
answer with exactitude, what the cost to the enemy may 
have been? The nature of the attack proves it to have 
been considerable. For it was one in which mon' and more 
men had to be fed in, and yet in which the object was not 
accomplished. Also some of the best divisions available 
were used. There came in the first attack the 4th Division 
of the Prussian Guards which had already been used twice 
since !\larch 21st, and which had been given a fortnight's 
rest, and its ranks fully replenished from its Berlin recruit- 
ment. A fresh division back from the Eastern front, the 
77th Reserve-\Vestphalian in composition-was also used. 
Two more divisions came in during the day; and prisoners 
were taken before the end of the thirty-six hours from yet 
two more. the 228th and the 243rd. I t is not certain that 
the whole of these last units were engaged. 
As the British re-advanced over ground previously lost 
it was possible to make some estimate of the proportion of 
German dead, and the official dispatch from headquarters 
says that the numbers of these were exceptionally high. In 
other words, the German effort at Villers-Brettoneux was 
not only a failure, but an exceptionally expensive one. 

 As is usually the case when the enemy's plans go wrong, 
his dispatch upon this occasion is misleading. He may 
very well be exact in claiming some 2,000 prisoners and 
4 guns, for he made a rapid advance on the evening of the 
Wednesday. But to say that our counter-attacks "broke 
down with sanguinary losses" is obvious nonsense, while to 
leave out all mention of the capture and recapture of Villers- 
Brettoneux is equally ridiculous. The counter-attack was 
completely successful. That, indeed, is the whole point of 
the action. 
Nearly coincident with this principal piece of work, which 
may be called the action of Villers-Brettoneux, was a second 
piece of work in the north which may be called the action of 
Mount Kemmel. It opened upon the morning of Thursday, 
April 25th, and continued throughout two days and part of 
the third, reaching its maximum, which was also the moment 
in which the hill was seized, during the first twenty-four hours. 
The tactical details of this action have been clearly given 
in the daily Press and have been followed closely by opinion 
at home. What has been perhaps less thoroughly dealt with 
has been its strategic aspect. 
The tactical details were that a very large force drawn 
apparently entirely from the 4th Germany Army, that of 
von Arnim, fought to surround the hill of Kemmel by the 
north and by the south. Among those who attacked were 
identified the Alpine Corps, the 1I7th Division, the lIth 
Bavarian Division, and the 56th Division. The enemy 
earned Dranoutre and pushed up the valley to the west of 
Mount Kemmel. He carried Kemmel Village itself to the 
east of the height (and by that time the summit was clearly 


tun1ed on both sides); he reached, but did not pass, the 
"Cross Roads" (for which the Flemish is Vierstraat), and he 
got into the mass of craters at St. E.loi. As the enemy had 
outflanked the summit of Mount Kemmel, both from the 
east and from the west, the summit was doomed. But for 
local reasons, probably connected with the necessity of 
holding the enemy during the formation of new dispositions 
behind, it was determined to hold the summit as long as was 
possible. This sacrifice was allotted to a French division. 
which maintained the defence until the hill was completely 
surrounded and its defenders lost with it. 
By the morning of the next day--Friday-the enemy 
claimed 6,000 prisoners, most of them French, and his line 
lay from in front of Locre right up the depression between 
Mount Kemmel and the Scherpenberg to the neighbourhood 
of La Clytte; thence along the northern base of !\Iount Kemmel 
to Vierstraat and so to St. Eloi. His capture of Kemmel 
had already given him the whole of its district at a blow. 
The familiarity of the public with this part and these 
names, their proximity to the British seas, and the fame of 
Ypres and of its salient during the last three years, between 
them somewhat obscured and exaggerated the strategical 
meaning of the German success. 
That success is important, but it does not in itself C0l100tp 
any great strategical change. Had a similar effort been 
made, for instance, against Hazebrouck, it would have been 
worth while meeting and containing it, and it would have 
been met and contained. What the capture of ::\Iount 
Kemmel does is to give complete observation towards the 
north, and to begin a gradual advance westward along the 
chain of hills of which K('mmel is the eastern bastion, and 
render the Ypres salient more and more difficult to hold. 
But supposing that salient evacuated completely and the 
line redrawn from the marshes oj the Yser south-westward, 
no considerable strategic result immediately follows. As 
part of the general German plan to shake the Allied front 
and to keep it continuously in movement, all this has its 
place. But there is nothing decisive about it. There is no 
great strategic move taken, until, for instance, Dunkuk be. 
uncovered: a contingency already mentioned as possible in 
the future if the enemy should compel a retirement to the 
line of the Aa. And we must clearly keep in mind during 
all these actions that pace is everything, for pace is measured 
in expense. So long as (1) the yielding is gradual; (2) the 
cost imposed upon the advance is far superior to that imposed 
upon the defence; (3) the yielding takes place where there 
is room to manæuvre and where nÓ strategic consequences 
follow; (4) the yielding does not lead to any disintegration 
or confusion-so long advance here or there is not to the 
enemy's advantage. He continues to make it and will con- 
tinue to make it because he hopes that on every one of these 
four points he will some day score and so achieve his result. 
But until he does so he is still hazarding ðpense of men 
against a possible but not attained result. H. BELLOC. 
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T o understand the war-mind of President Wilson. 
and to learn the lesson it conveys, we must read 
his speeches from the beginning of the war as 
though they formed a continuous whole. Those 
wh
 have not the full text of the speeches before 
them will find a good substitute in The Foreign Policy of 
Woodrow Wilson, by Messrs Robinson and \Vest (Macmillan), 
in which the relevant passages are presented in historical 
order. Reading them continuously, they present us with a 
natural. ineyjtable, and yet very remarkable evolution. I find 
nothing inconsistent between the earlier anò the later sayings 
of the President, notwithstanding that the fonner are òevoted 
to the advocacy of peace and the latter to the advocacy of 
war. On the contrary, the later passages throw back a 
meaning on to the earlier, which makes them doubly signi- 
ficant, while the earlier are 
like the clear hours of the 
morning in which the 
weatherwise may read the 
portent of a coming stonn. 
I t has been said that 
whosoever writes the his- 
tory of the war must 
write it as a drama; and 
certainlv there has been 
no morë dramatic feature 
in the whole tragic story 
than that presented by 
the movement of !\Ir. 
Wilson's mind from 
position to position in 
correspondence with the 
gradual. unfolding of the 
plot. In reading through 
these speeches one has the 
feeling familiar to every 
lover of the Odyssey. 
There is the same gradual 
darkening of the atmo- 
sphere as events march on 
to the final catastrophe, 
the same tightening of 
e),.pectancy and tension as 
the gathering stonn comes 
nearer, until at last, when 
the gloom is deepest, the 
lightning leaps out and 
retribution falls on the 
wrong-doer. If the words 
are not inadequate to 
matter of such moment, 
one may say of the 
speeches that they have 
the wholeness of a work 
of art. The germinating 
idea of Mr. Wilson's policy 
is that America, because of her greatness, of her power, 
of her vast potentialities, is a servant among the nations, 
and not a -master It is a noble conception, and peculiarly 
fitted to in.spire a young and mighty people with a yjsion 
of its destmy, and so to mark out for it in the centuries 
that are to' come a line of development different from 
and I thint higher than, any which the older States of the 
world have so far pursued. Though the idea of greatness in 
service has been long familiar in other connections, where 
perhaps it has received more lip-service than loyalty, President 
Wilson is the first statesman to make it operative, or to 
endeavour to make it operative, as a guiding principle of 
international politics; and this alone, whether he succeeds 
or not, assures him a distinct place in history and in the 
grateful remembrance of mankind. Needless to say, this 
idea-that the greatest nation must needs be a servant- 
nation--stands out as the polar opposite to the notion of 
national greatnes5 which prpvails with the rulers and appar- 
ently with the people of Gennany: and a prescient mind, 
on hearing it first announced by Mr, Wilson in the early 
stages of the war, might have predicted that a moment 
would come when the two opposites, driven by a dramatic 
or moral necessity, would break out mto open conflict with 
one another. 
From the very first, the question uppernlost in the Presi- 
dent's mind has been thi!': In what way, by what policy, 
by what action can America be!"t serve the nations involved 
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in the struggle, and through them mankind at large? A
ain 
and again his public utterances have repeated this, thereby 
showing its solemn insistence in his pltve.te mind' and though 
he has varied his answer with the change of circumstance, he 
has never departed from the purpose and spirit of the ques- 
tion. Indeed. he did not wait for the war to disclose his 
guiding idea. 
On March 5th, 1914, he said, in a message to Congress 
when the Panama tolls were under discussion: .. 'vVe are too 
bi
 too powerful too self-respecti.ng a nation to interpret 
with too strained or refined a reading the words of oUI own 
promises juc;t because we have power enough to give u
 
leave to read thf'm as we please"-a Sf'ntence which, in its 
!atter clause. anticipates the most hateful aspect of German 
policy both in the initiation and the conduct of the war, 
and is almost a prediction 
of .th
 coming conflict. 
Again, on April 30th, 1915, 
he said to the members of 
the Associated Press; .. We 
do not want anything that 
does not belong to us. 
Is not a nation in that 
position tree to serve other 
nations?" And three days 
after the Lusitania had 
been sunk he followed 
with the statement, so 
much misunderstood at 
the timf': .. I am interested 
in neutrality because there 
is something so much 
greater to do than to fight. 
There is a distinction wait- 
ing for this nation which 
no nation has ever yet 
had." A year later he 
sounded the same note. 
On April 19th, 1916, he 
said: .. We cannot forget 
that we are the responsible 
spokesmen of the rights 
of humanity." What thi" 
last involved comes out 
very dearly in the Address 
to Congress on the occasion 
of America's entrv into 
the war. "We shall fight 
for the things we ha\"e 
always carried nearest our 
hearts-for democracy, for 
the right of those who 
submit to authority to 
have a voice in their 
o\\<n government, for the 
rights and liberties of 
small nations, for a universal dominion of right by such 
a concert of free peoples as shall bring peace and safety to 
all nations, and make the world itsdf free." 
If the reader will take these speeches as a connected whole, 
or even the few sentences I have quoted, he will have before 
him the Odyssey of the Prf'sident's mind, They indicate the 
successive stages through which he passed in his efforts to 
find an answer to the question: How can the United States, 
in the world crisis that has now arisen, most effectually serve 
mankind? In the earlier stages .. neutrality" covered the 
answer that thf'n seemed most fitting. Bv remaining neutral 
the President believed that the United States could render 
most help not only in hastf'ning the advent of reace, but in 
giving to peace, whenever it should come, the form most 
conducive to the just interests of all concerned. He believed 
- and rightly believed - that impartiality would confer 
upon America rights and powers as a peacemaker both 
during the conflict and afterwards; and he saw, further, 
that a peace'making nation was the world's greatest need at 
the time. Then, through no will of his own, but by the 
direct action of Gennany, the right to be neutral, the power 
to be impartial, was taken from him. The consequence was 
that the first form of his answer was necessarily abandoned 
as no longer applicable to the circumstances, and another had 
to be sought. Only one was possible. If America was to 
serve all nations she must makt> war on the Power which 
was striyjng to make all nations serve itself. Thus by \\-hat 
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I again venture to call dramatic necessity, we are carried 
stage by stage from the moment when the President dec1ared 
.. there is such a thing as a man being too proud to fight" 
to the last sentence of his speech the other day: .. There is 
therefore but one response possible from us: force, force to 
the utmost, force without stint or limit, the righteous and 
triumphant force which shall make right the law of the 
world, and cast every selfish dominion down into the dust." 
Thus was Wilson the peace-maker turned into \Vilson the 
war-maker. The" divinity that shapes our ends" is clearly 
accountable for the transition, and the world may rejoice 
that it found in the PresidPl1t an instrument amenable to its 
guidance. He stands out to-day .as the foremost interpreter 
of the international mind. 


Dealings with Mexico 
The authors of the admirable book to which I have referred 
have done well to interweave with their narrative the almost 
synchronous story of the President's dealings with Mexico. 
for the two things throw light upon one another. If a 
guarantee were needed for the entire sincerity of Mr. Wilson's 
professions it could be found in the record of the Mexican 
transactions. These had given rise to the notion among his 
European critics, and also, I think, among not a ff'w of his 
fellow-countrymen, that he was an impracticable idealist. 
We now know that his Mexican policy and his European 
policy were intimately related. They sprang from the same 
root, and had the same guiding- idea. Judged by the stan- 
dards which most conquering Pówers have applied to their 
actions, 1\;Ir. Wilson would have beenofully justified in making 
war upon :\Iexico for the purpose of restoring order, if for 
nothing else. There were many Liberal statesmen in other 
countries who found his attitude hard to understand, and in 
some instances openly condemned it, and there is little doubt 
that he would have raised his general reputation as a states- 
man-at least, for a time-if he had pursued a "stronger" 
policy. \Ve now know, however, and by the clearest of 
evidence, that thf' "impracticable idealism" which kept him 
out of war with Mexico was identically the same with that 
which later on brought him into war with Germany. As in 
the later so in the earlier problem, the question Mr. Wilson 
set himself to answer was how can the American Republic 
helP-how can it best serve the interests of the rich but 
disordered and miserable country which fate has assigned 
as its neighbour ? 
There were abundant precedents for intervention to which 
1\Ir. Wilson might have appealed without the slightest 
fear that his credit would suffer. He came to the con- 
clusion, however, that the best service the United States 
could render to Mexico was to respect her integrity and 
independence, and leave her to work out her own salvation. 
To the argument that Mexico was incapable of doing this, 
and that neither her integrity nor her independence was 
worthy of respect he consistently turned a deaf ear; nor 
was he much more attentive to the various commercial 
interests that were involved. 
As one reads the story in the light of later events, one is 
tempted to believe that some kindly genius was warning. the 
President of the situation he would shortly have to face. 
For, if he had acted on the lines demanded by his critics, he 
would not only have tied up a considerable part of the 
national resources at a time when the v were all wanted for 
a far graver enterprise, but he would have seemed to be 
.acting on the accursf'd principle which underlies the creed 
of Germany, and so deprived the Allies of the enormous 
moral force which the entry of America into the war has 
conferred on the common cause. Had Mexico been within 
striking distance of German aggression there is not a doubt 
she would have been çonquered, exploited, and enslaved. 
We well regret that Mexico is still in the condition of chaos, 
and may possibly remain so for some time to come. But 
this is as nothing compared with the fact that President 
Wilson has clean hands. 
I cannot refrain from thinking, however, that the Presi- 
dent's experience with Mexico may be in some measure 
accountable for what I will venture to call a certain limita- 
tion of vision in his view of .. the smaller and weaker nations" 
-a limitation he shares with many who have less excuse 
for displaying it. In his public utterances, especially in 
those which refer to the League of Peace, he constantly 
tends to speak of these small nations as though they were 
satisfied with their present smallness and nurtured no designs 
o
 e...:pa,!sio,! at the expense of their neighbour
-a descrip- 
tIon which IS true of some of them and possibly of Mexico 
and of other Latin-American States with which the President 
has been brought into more immediate contact. Whether 
or no I am right in assigning this as the cause-and perhaps 


I am totally wrong-there can be no doubt that Mr. Wilson's 
habit of mind inclines him to think of small States as needing 
rather protection than restraint. 
Again and again we find him referring to the right of small 
States to develop their own life in their own way, and of the 
duty of great States to protect them in this right. Unfor- 
tunatelv, however, there are some small States whose out- 
standing characteristic is the desire to become big ones at 
the expense of their neighbours, and whose notion of living 
their own life in their own way takes precisely that fonn. 
Small States of this character-and there are several of them- 
are among the chief troublers of the peace of the world; 
and it would be difficult for Powers which were once small 
ones themselves, and have grown great by conquest, to 
make a rule forbidding the present small Powers from follow- 
ing their own example. and the first attempts to enforce 
such a rule would certainly lead to some embarrassing re- 
minders, and perhaps to some bitter taunts. But here again 
the 'history of the United States has been very different from 
that of the other great Powers. She would be immune-or 
almost immune-from thf' taunts to which the others would 
be exposed. And this perhaps may also account, in part, 
for the fact that Mr. Wilson shows a tendency to overlook 
the difficulty. 1\0 doubt the difficulty wouÌd be largely 
overcome if it were the lot of the United States to exercise 
a dominating influence in the League of 1\ations. And this 
we may very well believe to be her destiny. .. America," 
asserted President Wilson, in May, 1915, "was created to 
unite mankind." 
That the rights of great nations are entitled to respect only 
when they are translated into corresponding duties to man- 
kind is a principle which the guiding minds of the British 
Empire are prepared to accept. Our people have long 
been familiar with" the White Man's Burden," and all that 
:\h: Wilson has said about America as the uniter of nations is, 
if I mistake not, only a wider application of the principle 
which underlies that phrase. Hp' speaks a language we 
understand, and he will find us ready to join hands with 
him, and with his countrymen, in united effort to realise his 
great ideal of internatioñal service. It is not enough that 
an alliance should exist between America and Great Britain, 
It is essential that it should be guided by a clear and lofty 
principle of action. This principle Mr. Wilson has supplied, 
and he has stated it in a fonn which expresses the best 
elements of our own political aspirations. The effect has been 
not only to increase our confidence in the outcome of the 
war, and to give us a new æ,surance that we stand upon the 
rock, but to open out a great prospect of future service to 
humanity in which America and Great Britain will be joined 
hand to hand. Only when nations are united on the highest 
ground can we say that they are united at all. It is to the 
highest ground that Mr. Wilson has raised our alliance, and 
so long as we stand there together this alliance will remain 
indissoluble. 
I have spoken of President Wilson's mind as having evolved 
its present character. It is a war-mind evolved from a 
peace-mind, the most dangerous sort of mind for an enemy 
to encounter. But we should make a mistake if we were to 
assume that Mr. Wilson's evolution will be arrested at its 
present stage. It will unquestionably go on to further 
developments. What precisely these will be it is, of course, 
impossible to say; but we may be sure that they will follow 
the general course of his evolution up to date. This has 
taken the form of making clear and explicit in his later 
policy what was hidden and implicit in his earlier policy. 
In forecasting the line of his future influence we should do 
well, therefore, to ask which of his present principles contains 
the largest implications, for he is certain to de"('elop them 
as time goes on. :\iy own choice would be for the principle. 
contained in his saying that America's purpose in going to 
war is "to make the world safe for democracy." Making 
the world safe for democracy involves much more than is 
apparent at first sight. The first requirement is, of course, 
the overthrow of autocratic domination; for it is certain 
that, so long as democracy is entangled with autocracy in a 
common system of international relations, autocracy will call 
the tune and war will be a perpetual menace to mankind. 
For the time being we need think of nothing else; but when 
this has been accomplished we shall have to go much further 
if :\Ir. Wilson's ideal of a world" safe for democracy" is to 
be made gcod. 
I believe that :'I1r. Wilson is fully prepared for this, and that 
he will develop his principle when the time is ripe. Punch, 
in a famous cartoon, unconsciously hit the nail, when it 
exhibited the White House with a closed door, on which the 
words were written: "The President is thinking," Yes, he 
was thinking to some purpose, and he is thinking still. So 
are we. 
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I N writinl5 in LA
D 
& \VATER some 
months ago on 
the coming of the 
American Army to 
France I quoted the ñaïve words used by a French Staff Officer 
to describe the impression the new arrivals had made upon him. 
After speaking of the keenness of the American officers to 
learn from those who had had the experience, he concluded: 
"We like them very much. In fact, they have been quite a 
surprise. They have not displayed the least tendency to 
show us how to run the war. Indeed, they are not the least 
American! " 
I do not know that I have heard a British naval officer use 
precisely the same words in voicing his relief that his American 
"opposite number," whom he is now beginning to meet 
with increasing frequency and intimacy, has not fulfilled 
expectations in insisting on sho\\ing the British Kavy how 
to win the war; but that precise sentiment I heard implied 
many times, though, I am happy to record, less and less 
frequently as the favourable impression fonned by 
those who have had opportunity of meeting the first 
officers from across the Atlantic, has had time to percolate. 
Save on the score of technical training and unifonn, there 
is very little to differentiate the American naval officer from 
his brother in the Anny who has furnished so agreeable a 
surprise to his Allies in France, and there need be no fear 
(whatever may have been expected from those who have 
not had the opportunity of meeting him before) that the 
fonner will not "keep station" at sea in the same quiet 
unostentatious way that the latter has "fallen into step" 
on land. 
So far, since American naval activities in the war zone 
have been largely limited to the operations of their fleet of 
destroyers off the Irish coast. the two navies have had far: 
less opportunity to get acquainted than have the British and 
American annies. The liaison established at Queenstown, 
however, may be taken as a microcosm of the co-operation 
that will be established on a larger scale sh()uld the exigencies 
of the situation demand it. As thoroughly characteristic of 
the spirit in which the Americans aFe taking up their work 
in these waters, I may quote the words of an officer of one of 
their destroyers with whom I talked recently. 
"Green as we came to the job," he said, "in comparison 
to their three years of hard experience of the British, our 
taking over here was almost like a lot of boy. scouts replacing 
a regiment of seasoned veterans in the trenches. \Ve were 
all for the job, however, and somehow we began to get results 
right from the get-away. Let me tell you, though, that if 
we had had to find out all the wrinkles of the game ourselves 
-if they had not given us the benefit of all they had been 
paying in ships and men for three years to learn-it would 
have been a far slower business for us, and a far more costly 
one as well. I take off my hat to the British destroyers and 
tra\\<lers. and to the men who man them. I have not had a 
chance yet to see anything of the rest of their Navy. but if 
the officers and men are of the same stamp as those we have 
worked with here, when our capital ships come over it will 
be just like joining up with another American fleet." 
These sentiments seem to me thorougWy typical of the 
spirit with which the American Kavy is taking .up its task in 
European waters. and such also was the opinion of a dis- 
tinguished British Kaval officer to whom I quoted them 
not long ago. 
"I have known American Navy officers a good many 
years," he said, "principally on the China and West India 
stations, so that, personally, I had none of the doubts about 
our ability to co-operate with them that may have been 
harboured by some of my friends \\ho had been less fortunate 
than myself on that score. The fact that the average 
untravelled Briton has had to judge the American wholly 
by such specimens as seemed to him the most characteristic 
among those coming to this side of the water-that is, by 
the Cook's tourist and the money-slinging millionaire, neither 
of whom are in the least representative-has been responsible 
for our getting, as a nation, a distorted picture of you, as a 
nation. It was that which gave the more conservative 
element in both our Arn1Y and Kavy some doubts as to 
how we might settle down to pull in double harness. 
"One of the best things about the American naval officer 
-and one that stands him in good stead at the present 
time-is his open-mindedness. He may have come over 
here finn1y believing that some gun, some explosive, some 
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system of loading or fire- 
control, or any of a 
number of other things he 
has perfected to the best 
of his experience, is 
better than anything else of the kind that Britain or 
any other nation has got. But that does not blind him 
in the least to the good point" of the latter, and no false 
sentiment, pride, or com:ervatism will prevent the 
incontinent scrapping of his own long-laboured-over invention 
to make way for what his open mind and sterling 
common sense tell him is better. It is this which makes it 
comparatively easy for the American to do a thing which 
is above almost all others difficult for the Briton-to profit 
and take advantage of another's experience. 
"An American destroyer-and the same will be true of 
any other ships of whatever class that may be sent over- 
takes its place as a unit of one of our fleets or squadrons 
just as easily and naturally as if a new British ship, manned 
by British sailors, had been commissioned, and that will go 
on just as long as it is necessary or advisable to increase 
your naval st
ength in European waters. Indeed, the 
effective smoothness of the system under which the 
American ships work with ours makes one feel that--quite 
without realising it-we have taken the first step in the 
fonnation of what has so long been talked of as a Utopian 
dream-an . International Police Force: It is hardly the 
time to talk of such a consummation at this stage of things; 
but if it ever does eventu,ate, you may take it that an 
Anglo-Saxon naval force will be its foundation." 
Because it has been impossible to tell the public scarcely 
anything about American naval co-operation with the 
British, the historic significance of that event has been 
almost overlooked. As a matter of fact, however, it marks 
the first occasion in which the ships of one Allied nation 
have been practically incorporated (as far as the direction 
of operations are concerned) in the navy of another. Allied 
fleets have carried out operations together-as the French 
and the British at the Dardanelles, or the British and the 
Italians in the Adriatic-but never has the co-operation 
been more intimate-and, it may be added, more success- 
ful-than in the present instance. 
That the British and American naval officer would "hit 
it off" well personally from the outset no one with any 
acquaintance with both of them could ever have had any 
doubt. As a matter of fact, indeed, there is less difference 
between them than between the average American and 
Englishman, and even that is a good deal less than most 
people imagine. In the first place, they come from very 
nearlv the same classes socially (I am speaking now of the 
regular "R.N." and "U.S.N."), in their respective countries, 
and there is very little indeed to differentiate the English 
lad of thirteen or fourteen and the American lad of a year 
or two older, the one beginning his naval training at Osborne 
and the other at Annapolis. Differing in details though 
they are, the training of these two naval schools is far less 
divergent than that of English and American public schools 
and universities. That is to say, the naval schools of the 
two countries are aiming at precisely the same thing-the 
turning out of an officer who knO\\S his business-whereas 
public schools and universities are working in a number of 
different directions. 
The system of appointing the American naval cadet ensures 
that each year's class is selected as nearly as may be from all 
parts of the country. Each member of Congress is required 
to make one appointment to both the naval and military 
academies, and, in addition to these, there are ten or more 
appointments at large made from Washington. In this way 
each State is represented in the Naval At:ademy according 
to its population. Thus Kew York, with, say, forty mem- 
bers in the House of Representatives and two in the Senate. 
would have forty-two nominees, while Kevada, with three 
members in the House and two in the Senate, would have 
five A :\Iember of Congress has his choice of making the 
appointment open to a competitive examination or giving it 
direct to any boy fulfilling the requisite requirements. 
Even in the latter case, however, the prospective nominee 
must pass very stiff examinations calculated to establish his 
mental, moral, and physical fitness, and it is practically 
impossible for him to be pushed in simply because he has 
friends in high places. It is, I believe, becoming more and 
more the custom to resort to competitive examination. so 
tþat the boy named by each member is usually the brightest 


Since the first units of the United States Navy appeared in these waters, 
the 
reatest interest has been taken in them. In this article Mr. Freeman 
depicts the spirit of the United States Navy and also describes the course 
of instruction through which an American Naval Cadet passes. The 
United States Navy, he points out, has been modelled on the British Navy. 
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of a score or more striving for that honour from his Congres- 
sional district. which contains, roughly, a population of from 
two to three hundred thousand. 
As nearly as the comparison can be made, the four years' 
course at the Annapolis 
aval Academy covers about the 
same ground that the British cadet covers in his two years 
at Osborne. the same period (since the war somewhat reduced) 
at Dartmouth, and his first year as a midshipman. Since 
the average age of entrance to Osborne is about thirteen 
and a half, and to Annapolis about sixteen, it is difficult to 
compare the entrance requirements or the courses As the 
British cadet has about two and a half years the start of the 
American in the matter of age, it follows that the latter 
-to reach an equality of training, if not of rank, at t\\enty- 
must cover in four years the same ground which the former 
does in six and a half. This, I should sav, he comes pretty 
near to accomplishing. 
The fact that the American Navy was les" than half of the 
size of the British, while the population from which officers 
could
be drawn was more than twice that of the British 
Isles, made it possible 
for Annapolis to insist 
on a mental and phy- 
sical standard in its 
entrants calculated to 
make them equal to 
the very stiff years of 
work ahead of them. 
The system of naming 
as .. alternative" the 
boy who passed 
.. Number 2" in the 
competitive entrance 
examination also made 
it possible to weed out 
and replace in the 
first year any cadet 
who began to lag 
behind his class. 
Not only was the 
II book" and class 
room work at Anna- 
polis a good deal stiffer 
than in the corres- 
ponding years at 
Osborne and Dart- 
mouth, but the year 
was a longer one in 
point of work. At 
Osborne the cadet spent three tenns of three months 
each, with the other three months of the year divided into his 
Easter, Summer, and Christmas holidays. At Annapolis 
there was something like nine months of work at the 
academy proper, with the summer months spent in cruising 
on a training ship. 
At the end of four years--{)r at about the age of Ì\\enty- 
the American cadet, on passing the examinations, received 
the rank of ensign-corresponding to the British sub-lieu- 
tenant-and began his sea career as an officer. The British 
midshipman usually managed to qualify for his first stripe 
at a somewhat earlier age than his American cousin, and 
this start tended to increase rather than decrease as he 
climbed the ladder of promotion. Speaking very roughly, 
the British lieutenant appears to average two or three years 
younger than his American II opposite," the lieutenant- 
commander three or four, the commander three to five, 
and the captain five to seven. 
Of the training of the cadets in the British and American 
naval institutions, only the briefest comparison is possible 
here. On the physical side there is very little difference, 
both giving the greatest encouragement to outdoor exercise 
and bodily development. Each pays equal attention to 
aquatics-rowing, swimming, and sailing-and American 
football gives the Annapolis cadet the same vigorous, manly 
training as it does those of Osborne and Dartmouth. 
Baseball and cricket are more or less the same. 
On the technical side there was also a good deal of simi- 
larity in the training, though it seems probable that the 
"specialisation," which is the principal differentiation between 
the British and American naval officer (who is given an 
II all-round" preparation), is being given more and more 
attention in the British schools as the necessity of turning 
out officers rapidly has increased during the war. The fact 
that it is the British rather than the" American officer who 
is trained as a .. specialist" presents a 6 curious anomaly, for, 
generally speaking, the rnited States is, of all the nations 
in the world, the one where specialisation is carried to the 
greatest length. Yet the fact remains that it has always 
bf'en the American practice not only to train the naval cadet 
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so that he is competent ultimately to perform the duties of any 
officer on any ship of the 
avy, but actually to require him 
to serve several years in each of such various capacities as 
engineer, navigator, gunnery, or torpedo officer. 
This system gives the officer who has been through the 
mill an incomparable experience by the time he attains 
his captaincy, but the number of good men (who might 
have made most f'xcellent specialists) who .. feU by the 
wayside" because they were not able to stand the pace 
for qualifying for so great a range of duties makes one doubt 
if it is practicable for any nation situated otherwise than 
was the United States up to its entry into the present war- _ 
that is with a huge population and a modest navy. With 
the development of the modern man-of-war, the increasing 
mastery of technical detail which such duties as those of 
torpedo or gunnery officer entail would seem to make it 
inevitable that such officers should not be required to divert 
their attention or energies to anything else. This fact we 
may confidently e
pect to see reflected both in the training 
of the cadet at Annapolis and in American naval practice 
before very long- 
perhaps even during 
the war. 
The fact that-as 
was only natural-the 
United States Navy, 
when it was formed 
during the Revolu- 
tionary War, was 
modelled on the only 
other Navy of which 
the colonials had ex- 
perience-the British 
-is responsible for 
manY" similarities in 
the forms and 
practices of, the re- 
spective services to- 
day. The gold sleeve 
or shoulder stripes 
indicating the rank of 
officers are practical I) 
identical, save only 
that the Americans 
I replace the British 
executive" curl" with 
a star. The American 

Iarine even retains 
the sih'er half-globe 
which is so characteristic a feature of the badge of the Royal 
Marine of the British Navy. In manning guns, and even whole 
turrets, with Royal l\'Iarine
, it would appear that the British 
Navy has progressed rather farther than has the .-\merican 
from the time when this II anachronistic amphibian," as some 
one has called him, was carried principally to swarm over 
the rail with a cutlass when the old ships of the line closed 
in a death grapple. In general multifarity 0f duties, however, 
there is little to choose between this always useful .. soldier- 
and-sailor-too" of either service. 
The comparatively short term of service in the American 
Navy was responsible for the fact that the Yankee man-a'- 
war's-man was a good deal less of a .. jolly Jack Tar" in 
appearance than his British cousin, a difference which has 
been accentuated sincf' America entered the war by the 
necessity of an even further II dilution" of landsmen. The 
practice of allowing the American sailor to wear a sweater 
and toboggan cap, except on "dress" occasions, has also 
tended to make him smack less of the sea than the flowing- 
collared sailorman who will be perfonnin
 similar 
duties on a British ship. Since the fighting of the modern 
warship is about 90 per cent. .. mechanical" and IO per cent. 
"nautical," however, the lack of the II Y o-heave-ho" touch 
in the Yankee sailorman is by no means in his disfavour. 
On the contrary, indeed, the very fact that he has only just 
come to sea may indicate that he has spent all the more time 
in mastering the intricacies of machinery and electricity and 
the other things which enter so much into the efficiency of 
the present-day fighting-ship. 
To quote my American naval friend again, both navies 
have many things that are different-in ships, guns, engines, 
executive system, victualling-and each may feel a natural 
pride in its own things. There is undoubtedly much in each 
navy the other can profit by, but the United States Navy is 
bearing in mind that everything new the British Navy has 
to offer it has been tried and proved by long and hard ex- 
perience, while all the new things it is able to offer the 
British Navy have only been put to peace time tests. But 
now that American ships are having practical experience, 
that is.being altered rapidly. 
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Education of the Soldier: 


By Centurion 


F RO:\l the moment a ciÙlian attests or i
 called up 
he is subjected to what experts in the treatment of 
shell-shock call a process of .. re-education" -\\ith 
this difference, that in his case the process is not 
restorative b\1t revolutionary. He finds he has 
manv things to learn, and still more to unlearn. 
The first thing he leams is that his personal tastes are of 
no importance. He is taken before the company orderly 
sergeant and told with some asperity to get his hair cut, 
the operation is performed with an incisiveness that leaves 
nothing to be done in the way of uniformit) except the 
branding of the scalp with a broad arrow. He goes before 
the quartermaster-sergeant and exchanges the whole of his 
variegated wardrobe for ready-made garments more remark- 
able for uniformity than cut. He is allowed little private 
property; but a large number of articles, all exactly like 
everybody else's, are issued to him, wltich he is expected to 
keep with as much care as if they were his own, under penalty 
of being put under stoppages of pay if he becomes" deficient." 
He finds that he has to black his boots, brush his clothes, 
polish his buttons, and make his bed, with an eye not to his 
own satisfaction, but to that of . some one else. He has to 
rise and retire at inexorable hours, and from réveillé to 
tattoo his life is subject to a time-table. He is free to make 
a pal, but his choice is strictly limited to the ranks; the 
shades of distinction in these things are fine but definite. 
He has probably reflected, on the way to the depot, that the 
tolerant smile of the sergeant conducting the draft, under 
the volatile chaff of the slouching recruits, is indicative of a 
large heart and a sociable disposition; a few days' experience 
of 
.e.O.'s on the square will induce him to think that then' 
was irony in that smile, and his one ambition will be not to 
attract a sergeant's attention, but to avoid it. 
He may feel that he would like to know his e.0., but he 
soon finds that the opportunities for seeing him are singularly 
restricted and usually avoided unless they come unsolicited 
from the orderly-room, in which case it generally means that 
he is .. for it." He finds that to go unremarked is at this 
stage more creditable than to attract attention, and 
originality is out of place. 
Unless he is both modest and humorous, his first days will 
be depressing. He will find that the X .e.O.'s, though he 
may be better educated than they, give him credit for pos- 
sessing very litHe intelligence-and when he is wiser he will 
recognise that they wen' probably right. He will find that 
the instructors arc quick to discover an element of .. persona] 
error" in him which he did not know himself. He finds 
that he never" orders" his dinner or anything else, but that 
everything is ordered for him. He is subject to all kinds of 
.. inspections," and if, like most civilians, hI.' has bef'n very 
casual about his chattels, knowing that he could always 
walk into a shop and order a substitute for the article he has 
mislaid, he will almost certainly be .. deficient" at his first 
kit inspection. He discovers that to be slack, unclean, 
disorderly, haphazard, are not merely faults' they are 
.. crimes." He must inwardly digest the lesson that the 
first duty of a recruit is to be .. clean and regular"; if he 
learns it thoroughly he may aspire, when put on'guard duty, 
to .. get the stick" and be made orderly-room orderly. If 
he does not, he is .. for it." It will console him to discover 
that everybody else, including the 
.e.0., has to be .. clean 
and regular," too. and that if the regimental institutions 
which minister to his comfort. from cook-honse to canteen, 
are not clean and regular, the örderly officer will know the 
reason whv. If the company-sergeant seems hard on him, 
he may rëflect that the company-sergeants might, with as 
much or as little justification, think the same of the sergeant- 
major and the sergeant-major of the e.0. By the time he 
has got his first stripe-if not before it-he will have realised 
that all this inexorable discipline has a meaning, and. that 
he and his fellows are, in thë language of the Apostle. members 
one of another. 
The .. re-education" of the recruit is a series of surprise". 
He discovers on the <;quare that he has never learnt how to 
use his legs; at Observation he finds that he has never known 
how to use his eves. To translate a command" Right turn!" 
into an immediàte co-ordination of the muscles of the heel 
of the right foot and the toe of the left is at first an act of 
painful deliberation; it is only later that it becomes a reflf'x 
movement. Unless he was an athlete, he was probably a 
stranger to his body until he joined the army; aft('r 
"physical jerks:' he discovers by the location of numerous 
Copyright in U.S.A. 


ache" and pains that it contains a number of muscles \\hich 
he has long neglected, until they were in danger of becoming 
as obsolete as the vermiform appendix. The first thing is to 
get him .. fit "-physical jerks do much, the .. gym squad" 
and route-marching do the rest. 
All the time his mind is not being neglected; indeed, like 
his body, it is treated as singularly unformed. Squad drill 
probably strikes him as a stupid and elementary operation; 
but he is astonished-with a wholesome humiliation-to find 
that to remember your right from your left and whether 
you åre odd or even is not so instantaneous as he had thought 
it was. At section-drill he begins to grasp the great principle 
of the composition of a battalion, namely, that it is founded 
on a standardisation of parts; when he has done his company- 
drill the lesson is complete. During these stages he feels that 
he is becoming merely automatic, and so he is. He is 
learning to subordinate bis personality to the will of others. 


Observation Lessons 


At "observation" he learns how to use his eyes, and 
discovers--especially if he is a townsman-that all his life 
he ha.<; been in the habit of looking at things without seeing 
them. A class of recruits, when invited to estimate the 
number, distance, and size of given objects, will exhibit the 
most astonishing differences of judgment, which will have 
nothing in common except that they are all wrong. In 
time, they will learn the chronology of .. six o'clock," will be 
able to locate objects in terms of a given" prominent object," 
and sum up a landscape in .. Church to the left. Two 
elms in the foreground. Farmhouse in the middle distance. 
Eight hundred." They will learn to read nature like a book 
-to know that she has a thousand tricks of camouflage, 
that in a good light the distance of an object is under-estimated 
and in a bad one exaggerated, that red and yellow colours 
seem near, and purple and violet appear distant. Later 
thev will learn. to consider the heav
ns like the husband- 
mañ and to estimate almost intuitively the effects of wind, 
moisture, and light in producing a marksman's margin of 
error. 
lJp to this point a recruit has been learning to train his 
muscles and re-educate his senses. In the old and leisurely 
daýs before the war all these stages were carefully graduated, 
and the timf' at which a recruit went" off the square" to do 
his musketry course at the butts was strictly contingent on 
the degree of intelligence he had attained. .-\]so he learnt 
onp thing at ,a time. In these days of intensive training, 
when a man IS rushed through a course in fourteen weeks 
which in the old days might takf' a year and more, he has to 
learn half a dozen things at once, But there is one principle 
that the army instructor has never abandoned-namely, 
that theory can never be a substitute for practice. You do 
not teach a recruit the use of a rifle or a Lewis gun from a 
diagram; you put the weapon into his hands, and educate 
him in the meaning of the parts before you teach him to use 
the whole. The army instructor works on the principles of 
that great educationist, :\Ir. Squeers, .. Spell winder-no\\ 
go and clean it "--except that the pupil has to clean it before 
he .. spells" it. He must know how to .. strip" a Lewis gun 
beforf' he fires it. Moreover, in the actual use of any weapon, 
he has to learn a dozen things in order to forget them; they 
begin by being deliberate. they end by being instinctive. 
The ideal of a good musketry-instructor is to teach his men 
to shoot like the cowboy who, on being ,asked by a naive 
spectator how he managed to shoot so unerringly. retorted: 
.. Gue"" yer a clerk, ain't yer? \Val, you don't have to aim 
with yer pen every time you write a letter, do you?" 
When the recruit has learnt how to use a rifle or to throw 
a .. powder puff," he can enter on the stage of live rounds 
or live bombs. But training goes far beyond that: the one 
and undivided object of Army schools to-day is to exercise 
the recruit in circum
tances which approximate as nearly as 
possible to the conditions which the soldier will have to 
encounter in actual warfare A good training camp is 
furni
hed with trenches, strong-post!>, and assault-courses- 
which sometimes reproduce with remarkable fidelity all the 
features of a German pusition \\ith its tricks of concealed 
machine-guns, masked trench-walls, and all the rest of it. 
The soldier is even taught how to use the weapons of th... 
enemy and exercisf'd in the use of those lethal toys, the 
.. 'pineap
le" trench-mortar. And he has not only got to know 
his o.wn J?b, but also how to act in conjunction \\ith others , 
also In thIS war of platoons a soldier',; education is incomplete 
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until he is exercised in the "combined tactics" of his own 
and all the other arms, so that the riflemen, rifle-bombers, 
bombers, and Lewis gunners can \\'ork together like the 
.. pack" of a good football team. They are "specialists," 
but their teaching has one common denoruinator: every 
man, including the bombers, should be able to shoot and to get 
down to his 15 rounds a minute. In this way a platoon has 
a singular elasticity; its four constituent units have each 
their special task, and at the same time have all a common 
adaptability. The soldier of to-day has to be at one and 
the same time an expert and a good all-round infantryman. 
He has to be trained to act in large masses, and also to work 
on his own initiative. These are paradoxes; but modern 
warfare is full of them. From the point of view of artillery 
the division is the unit, of machine guns and trench-mortars 
the brigade, of Lewis guns the platoon. At any moment, all 
this nice integration of parts may be dislocated, and men 
may find themselves fighting "on their own" in shell-holes 
until the co-ordination is whittled down to a couple of rifle- 
bombers working in pairs-the "gun" and his loader-likl"' 
partridge-driving; or to a handful of bombers doing a 
forward drive. In the same way, the fire-control of a Stokes 
gun battery, especially in attack, may be broken up 
into the detachment fire of a single gun carried forward 
without its legs and "pooped off" a few yards behind the 
bombers. And, therefore, though a soldier's education 
begins by making him automatic, it must always end by 
making him self-reliant and resourceful. 
The whole tendency of this war is to make the unit of self- 
containment smaller and smaller, whichever arm of the 
service it be. Originally it was the battalion, then the 
company, now the platoon. All this means that the indivi- 
dual soldier has to be more and more versatile, even while 
he becomes more and more specialised. A company, or even 
a platoon, must be able, in an emergency, to improvise its 
own field fortifications without waiting for the inßf'nious 
sapper; the men must be able not only to "consolidate," 
but to make loopholes and layout barbed wire, which, by the 
way, is a science in itself. It is neither desirable not per- 
missible to say here how all these problems are worked out; 
it is enough to say that the curriculum of the soldier, although 
not the method of teaching, is subject to constant change. 
He-and still more his officers-are being worked as they 
were never worked before, and, under the stress of modern 
warfare, the Army is becoming as technical a service as the 
Navy. On the whole, it has responded to these imperative 
exigencies with r
markable aptitude. The conscript is not 
as good an all-round soldier in a war of movement as the 
old regular, who was the product of years of training; but 
when it comes to specialisation, the Army has. in virtue of 
conscription, an almost unlimited field of choice in selecting 


men for the job they are best qualified by civilian pursuits 
to do. In some directions, therefore, the new conscript is 
more teachable than the old pre-war recruit. 
More than that, the training of the new armies is flexible; 
it has no Prussian rigidity about it. Thr Infantry Training 
ill anual is no longer regarded as the beginning and end of 
wisdom. The recruit has to learn rules; but, once he has 
learnt them, he is allowed a wide latitude in the way of 
exceptions. After he has learnt at the butts to shoot with 
one eye, he may, in practising an attack, be encouraged to 
shoot with two, for with two eyes you have the whole of the 
ground open to you, and can take in the Boche on your 
flank while getting your sights on the Boche in front. Having 
learnt to point and parry with the bayonet, and mastered 
the first and second butt exercises, he will probably be told 
eventually by the instructor that to "kick him anywhere" 
is the upshot of it all when it comes to the third. If he is a 
bomber he will be allowed to do what he likes with his left 
hand. so long as he has learnt how to "bowl overhand" or 
"put the weight" with his right. And if he is a sniper 
-that chartered libertine of a battalion-he can do things 
all his own way. For, once you have learnt to do a thing 
well in the new Army, you will, within reasonable limits, be 
allowed to do it as you like. 
The soldier must begin by being docile, but if he wishes to 
excel he must end by being intelligent. He has not, like the 
officer, to be a student of tactics; but he has, in his own way, 
to master that great principle of war which is to anticipate 
what the other fellow is likely to do. If he is a sniper he 
will select all his positions, construct his loopholes, camou- 
flage his headgear with that principle always in his mind. 
But the principle is primarily one of the lessons of a "com- 
mand"; it is one of those high matters which, like the 
hard dilemma of knowing when to follow an order and 
when to depart from it, is reserved for a higher order of 
intelligence than that imposed upon the soldier in the 
ranks. 
At last, there comes a day when the soldier is warned by 
the sergeant for an overseas draft. His blankets are returned 
to store, his kit is inspected. and an entry to that effect is 
made in his pay-book. The time has come for "marching 
out." Soon he will meet his enemy in the gate. Many 
things will come back to him as the train takes his draft up 
to railhead from the base; he will reflect that the instructor's 
apparent asperity on the square, at the butts, and on the 
assault-course was inspired by a really conscientious desire 
to make a soldier of him, and he will find later that many a 
little trick of hand and eye which he was ordered with inexor- 
able persistency to try again will stand him in gbod stead, 
and may make all the difference between life and death. 
Happy he if he has learnt his lesson well. 
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The Higher Punctuality · 


S Ol\IE time ago, having the honour to write in 
LA
D & \\' nER, I began, my article by comparing 
the toleration of Prussia in Europe, after the war, 
to the presence of a cannibal butcher's shop, hung 
with human bodies, in broad daylight in the streets 
of a modern city, There were some faint or playful protests 
against the goriness of the figure of speech; but Prussia can 
generally be trusted to turn the most frantic figure into a 
fact. And my o\\n image returned to my imagination when 
I read recently, in a letter from an eye-witness in the villages 
evacuated by the Germans, that he had actually seen the 
corpse of a young girl hung on one of the hooks outside a 
butcher's shop. It did not, of course, indicate anything so 
useful-\\e might almost say so excusable-as cannibalism. 
It indicated the deep, true-hearted Teutonic sense of humour ; 
a thing somewhat unique in æsthetics; a cruelty that is not 
merely dirty, but greasy. And although the image be 
offensive-or, rather, because it is offensive-it is well to 
remember it; and to repeat, in the plainest terms, what is 
as true in the hour of doubt or danger a,> it would be in the 
hour of triumph; that if such things go ultimately uncon- 
demned and unchastised in the European settlement-it will 
bf' strictly and precisely as if all the busy and peaceful life 
of that little foreign to\\n were resumed, with folk flocking 
to market and to church, but with the fear of the barbarian 
still so heavy upon it that no man dared take down that body 
for decent burial, but all left it to swing and rot in the sun. 
But the position of the Allies, and especially of the 
Americans, permits another practical use for this small 
working model of a common shop, as the scene of a somewhat 
uncommon crime. The point is this: that there would 
certainly be a limit to the extent to which such a crime could 
be concealed or perpetuated by the mere coincidence of 
comings and goings. The corpse could not remain there 
long merely because one policeman passed just before it was 
impaled, and another when the shutters were up, and another 
in a fog, and another in a state of intoxication. If the 
moral sense of that city could ultimately be found to be 
against such an incident, it would also ultimately be found 
in effective combination against it. If there was a universal 
disapproval of crime, men could and \\ ould eventually be 
present in sufficient numbers to take down the corpse, and 
hang the butcher instead of the meat. 
Now, that is precisely the position of Prussia in the world 
to-day. It is an ironic position; and the supremely valu- 
able, but inevitably gradual, arrival of American help is the 
great example of it. The blunder of the withdrawal of 
Russian help is another example of it. I call it a blunder 
because even those who committed it are already calling it a 
blunder. It is a queer paradox that now, \\'hile Russia is 
politically most broken to pieces, it is morally much more all 
of a piece again. At least, it is more all of a piece about thf' 
war. Save for the dubious motive,> of the Ukraine, it must 
now be almost solidly anti-German. Old-fashioned patriotic 
Russians must be furious at the loss of their frontiers, and 
new revolutionary Russians equally furious at the fall of 
their barricades. One half of Russia must mourn for glory 
and the national faith, and the other half for freedom and 
the international hope. .-\nd for both they have to blame 
the Germans. \Vhether or no they agree that the revolution 
against the Tsar was right, the one thing in which they must 
logically all agree, now, is that the war against the Kaiser 
was rigþt. In other words, they must all agree that they 
were, at least, entirely right to do the one thing that they 
have left off doing. And that is the irony of the present 
position everywhere; it is not that the feeling of the world 
does not correspond to the cause of the Allies; it is simply 
that the facts of the world do not correspond to the feeling 
of the world. And if the whole Allied cause failed now, it 
would be but one huge and brutal blunder in synchrony, 
Failure of synchrony may mean the loss of a battle, 
or even the loss of a campaign; but I doubt if men 
would ever allow it to mean the final loss of a cause. Kapoleon 
might very well have won \\"aterloo; England and Prussia 
might not have been ready to join up, just as Austria and 
Russia were not, as a fact, ready to join up; but Russia and 
Austria, England and Prusc;ia would not have abandoned 
the struggle for that. If the powers of the world were really 
against him to the last, he could not have conquered finally, 
though Quatre Bras had been more successful than Ligny. 
I use the parallel, of course. as a small and technical example; 
and with no reference to the ridiculous though fashionable 
comparison of Napoleon to thp North-German militarist. 


By G. K. Chesterton 



apoleon wåS the heir of noble ideals, and himself a great 
artist; there is nothing Napoleonic in any sense whatever, 
bad or good, in the stagnant materialism of the Prussian 
mind. As for the present German Emperor, let his sun set 
on St. Helena when it has risen on Austerlitz. The most 
important difference between the old case and the new, 
after the more blazing clarity of the moral issue, would be 
the fact that in the present case we count on our side, not, 
as of old, only antique and mysterious millions of the Russian 
Empire, but the very modern, very quick-witted and equally 
high-spirited millions of the American Republic. 


American Business Men 


\\e hear a great deal about the business man in \\;ar, and 
a great deal of it is rubbish. We even hear a great deal 
about the American business man; and most of it is very 
unjust to the American man, especially that part of it thåt 
is meant to be complimentary to him. The American is not 
only a genuine democrat. but is generally a gpnuine idealist. 
Even when he is really too commercial, it is often because he 
idealisf's commerce. Even when he does kill himself in the 
dollar-hunt, it is less for the dollar and much more for the 
hunt. But the American population does not, as somf' 
suppose, consist entirely of millionaires. The rest are quite 
civilised people; indeed, to speak seriously, they are not 
only civilised people, but essentially civic people. The 
average American does truly desire to be a citizen, and not 
merely to be something in the city. Nevertheless, there is 
one virtue of the American citizen which may, without too 
wild a paradox, be described as the virtue of a business man. 
Even in an office life can be lived well; there are potential 
virtues buried even in business habits; and one of them is 
higWy practical in this connection. Unless my impression of 
American psychology is very far out, the one thing an 
American will not tolerate is this idea of the world civilisation 
coming to an end by accident. He will certainly resent the 
notion that the world's greatest battle should be not so 
much lost as mislaid. He "ill not easily endure the idea of 
moral and material forces lying disused and derelict, while 
the whole world's story ends wrong for want of them. In 
such a matter he will be inspired, primarily, by an ideal 
which may be called the higher thrift, or even the higher 
punctuality. The General in Bernard Shaw's play says he 
would not hang any gentleman by an American clock; but 
the remark would be higWy unjust to modern American 
clocks; and generally to modern American machinery. 
And there is sometmng of which the prompt and impatient 
American intel1igence would be highly intolerant, in this 
vision of an almost cosmic collapse; which is as if the world 
and the planets should cease to turn and the sun should 
tumble out of the sky, merely because one town-clock was 
a little slow and the other a little fast. 
At this moment the Prussian is more unpopular.in the 
world than he has ever yet been in the war, However few 
or mariy, in any given place or time, fight against him, all 
men to-day vote against him. The Russians, or Russian 
Jews, who told us to trust him, vote against mm; and 
threaten to fight against him in the future. The Americans, 
who very naturally and rationally wished to be at peace 
with him, vote against him; and are fighting against him 
with all speed and on the spot. His own Ambassador votes 
against him--over the vexed but vital question of the origin 
of the war. His own ally votes against him--over the 
vf'xed but vital question of the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine. 
Those who would not vote at all vote against him. Those 
who consistently voted for him vote against mm. The 
criminal is condemned by all who were not his accomplices, 
and by many who were his accomplices. That he should 
be finally found triumphant in the hour when he is finally 
found guilty; that the jury should all bow to his ruling at 
the very moment when they are all agreed on his crime; 
that he should suffer exposure and his successful accuser 
should suffer execution; in short, that we should all of us 
lie for ever undefended from the one thing which we have 
all just found to be indefensible; and that all this would 
happen, that the judge should be hanged instead of the 
murderer, merely because the American clock kept some- 
what different time from the private watch in the pocket of 
a Jew in Petrograd-all this is something worsf' or wilder 
than injustice. It is nonsense; and the Americans, 1 know, 
will not stand any such nonsense; nor live in any such 
nightmare for ever. 
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R IVERS I have seen which were beautiful, 
Slow rivers winding in the flat fens, 
With bands of reeds like thronged green sword
 
Guarding the mirrored sky; 
And streams down-tumbling from the chalk hills 
To valleys.of meadows and watercress-beds, 
And bridges whereunder, dark weed-coloured shadows, 
Trout flit or lie. 


\\'here the world is a fe\" soft colours 
And under the dove-like evening 
The bóatmen chant ancient songs 
The tenderest known to man 


I know those rivers that peacefully glide 
Past old towers and shaven gardens, 
Where mottled walls rise from the water 
And mills all streaked with flour : 
And rivers with wharves and rusty shipping, 
That flow with a stately tidal motion 
Towards their destined estuaries 
Full of the pride of power; 


And the holy river Ganges, 
His fretted cities moonlight-veiled 
Arches and buttresses silver-shadowv 
In the high moon, - 
And palms grouped in the moonlight 
And fanes girdled with cypresses 
Th!.'ir domes of marble softly shining 
To the high silver moon, 


Noble great rivers. Thames and Severn, 
Tweed with his gateway of many grey arches, 
Clyde, dying at sunset westward 
In a sea as red as blood; 
Rhine and his hills in close procession, 
Placid Elbe, Seine grey and swirling, 
And)ser, son of th!.' Alpine snows, 
A furious turquoise flood. 
All these I have known, and with slow eyes 
I have walked on their shores and watched them, 
And softened to their beauty and loved them 
Wherever my feet have been; 
And a hundred others also 
Whose names long since grew into me, 
That, dreaming in light or darkness, 
I have seen, though I have not s
en 
Those rivers of thought: cold Ebro, 
And blue racing Guadiana, 
Passing white houses, high-balconied, 
That ache in a sun-baked land, 
Congo, and Kill.' and Colorado, 
Xiger, Indus, Zambesi, 
And the Yellow River, and the Oxu
, 
And the river that dies in sand. 


And that aged Brahmapootra 
Who beyond the white Himalayas 
Passes many a lamasery 
On rocks forlorn and frore, 
A block of gaunt grey stone walls 
With rows of little barred windows, 
Where shrivelled young monks in yellow silk 
Are hidden for evennore. 


But 0 that great river, the Amazon, 
I have sailed up its gulf with eyelids closed, 
And the yellow waters tumbled round, 
And all was rimmed with sky, 
Till the banks drew iri, and the trees' heads, 
And the lines of green grew higher 
And I breathed deep, and there above me 
The forest wall stood high. 


Those forest walls of the Amazon 
Are lev!.'l under the blazing bIll!.' 
-\nd vield no sound save the whistles and shriek..; 
- Of the swarming bright macaws: 
And under their lowest drooping boughs 
;\Iud-banks torpidly bubble, 
And the water drifts, and logs in the water 
Drift and Ì\\ist and paUSt'. 


What splendours are theirs, what continents, 
What tribes of men, what basking plains, 
Forests and lion-hided deserts, 
;\Iarshes, ravines, and fall:. , 
All hues and shapes and tempers, 
Wandering, they take as they wander 
From those far springs that endlessly 
The far sea calls. 


-\nd everywhere tacitly joining 
Float noiseless tributaIies, 
Tall avenues pa\'ed with water: 
And as I silent fly. 
The vegetation like a painted sc!.'ne, 
Spars and spikes and monstrous fans 
-\nd ferns from hairy sheaths up-springing 
E v!.'nly passes by. 


o in reverie I know the Volga 
That turns his back upon Europe, 
<\nd the two great cities on his bank, 
i\ovgorod and Astrakhan: 


And 
teaIthier stagnant channels 
Under low niches ot drooping leave:. 
Coil into deep recesses: 
And there have I entered, there 
To heavy hot, dense, dim places 
Where creepers climb and sweat anù climb, 
<\nd th!.' drip and splash of oozing watcI 
Loads the stifling air. 
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H.otting scrofulous 
teammg trunks, 
(-;reat horned emerald beetles crawling 
Ant" and huge slow buttertlie<.: 
Th.J.t ha,,' strayed and lost the sun: 
,\h. sick I ha"'c swooned as the air thickened 
r n a pallid bro\\ n f'cliptic glow, 
\nd on the forest, fallen with languul, 
Thunder ha<.: beo-un. 


rhunder in the dun dusk, thunder 
Rolling and battering and, racking, 
fhe ca"erns shuddcr with a terrible glarf' 
.-\gain and a,..,ain and again, 
Till thE land bO'\ s in the darkne"" 
Ctterlv lost and defencf'les- 
:-inÚtten and blinded and oVf'f\vhelmed 
Bv the crashing rods of rain. 


-\nd then in the fore.;ts of the Amazon 
\\Then the rain has ended, and silence come 
\\"hat dark lu'\uriance unfolds 
From behind the night's drawn bar
 
The "Heathing odours of a thousand tref" 
.\nd the flowers' faint gleaming presence
 
,-\nd o\'er the clearings and the sighing \\ ater,.. 
Soft indigo and, hanging stars. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


o many and many are rivers, 
And beautiful are all rivers. 
And lo,,-ely is water everywhere 
That leaps or glides or stays; 
Yet by starlight, or moonlight, or sunlight, 
Long, long though they look, these wanderine- e"
s 
Even on the fairest waters of dream 
Xever untroubled gaze. 


For whatever stream I stand by, 
And whatever river I dream of. 
There is something still in the back of my mind 
From very far away; 
There is something I saw and see not, 
.\ country full of rivers 
That stirs in my heart and speaks to me 
More sure, more dear than they 


And always I ask and wonder 
(Though oft
n I do not know it) 
Why does this water not smell like water? 
Where is the moss that grew 
Wet and dry on the slabs of granite 
And the round stones in clear brown ""ater ? 
-And a pale film rises before them 
Of the rivers that first I knew. 


Though famous are the rivers of the great world, 
Though my heart from those alien waters drinks 
Delight however pure from their loveliness 
And awe however deep, 
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Would I \\ish for d moment the miracll:' 
That thosl waters should rome to Chagford, 
Or gather and s\\ell in T d"T Clé.J.ve 
\\'herf' the .,tone" cling to the "'teep 


'\.U, e,,'en \\ere tht"\" Gange
 and Amazon 
In all their great might and nMjeo;Ì\ 
Le.J.gue upon league of \\ om!Pr", 
I ,,\ou]d 10<':1' them all. and mon' 
For a light chiming of "mall bell., 
-\ t\\isting flash in the granite, 
The tim' thread of a pixie waterfall 
That ]in's b,,' Vi"\.f'n Tor. 


Those rivers in that ]o"t cnuntn, 
Thev were bro\\ n a., .. clear bnl\\ n bead I, 
Or red wIth the parth that rain washed do\\n, 
Or white with china-cia) ; 
\nd some to",,,ed foaming 0" er bouldcr'" 
.-\nd some cun'ed mild and tranquil. 
In woorled "'a]e,, "..-curdv set 
l'ndf'r thl' fõnd ,,\ann d.J.\. 


Okement .J.nd Erme and .\ ,'on, 
E'\e and his ruffled "haIlO'\ s 
I ,'ould crv a<; I think of those river" 
- That knew my morning dream, 
The weir by Tavistock at e"ening 
When the circling woods \\ere purple. 
>\nd the Lowman in spring \lith the ]ent-lilies," 
-\nd the little moorland streams. 


For many a hillside streamlet 
There fails \\ith a broken tinkle, 
Falling and dying, falling and d)ing, 
In little cascades and pools, 
Where the world is furze and heather, 
And flashing plovers and fhed larks, 
And an empty sky, whitish blue, 
That small world rules. 


There, there, where the high waste bog]ands 
o\nd the drooping slopes and the sprf'ading valley" 
The orchards and the cattIe-sprinkled pastures, 
Those tra,,-eIling musics fill, 
There is my lost Abana, 
And there is my nameless Pharpar 
That mixed with my heart when I ,,\ as a bov 
And time stood still. - 


And I say I will go there and die there. 
But I do not go there, and sometime5 
I think that the train could not carry me therf' 
And it's possible, maybe, 
That it's farther than Asia or Africa, 
Than moon or sun or the ends of space 
Farther, farther, beyond recall. 
o e,,'en in memorv ' 
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Famous Jewels in An1erica: ByG. C. Williamson 


W E have a habit in England of making use of 
one word and giving to it di\ erse meanings. 
An employer will say to his typist, late in the 
afternoon, that he desires her to .. stop,' but 
would be amazed if she" ceased \\urk," as he 
meant her to .. remain later and continue her work." So 
with regard to the word" jewels." The dealer in Hatton 
Garden may mean 
tones; 
the jeweller, ornaments set 
v.ith precious stones; the 
\'irtuoso, objects in enamel 
or mdal \Üthout a stone 
upon them! 
:\Ir. Pierpont Morgan used 
the term in its generic sense, 
and' even included amongst 
his precious jewels objects 
in rock crystal, exquisite 
wood-carving, and portable 
reliquarið in enamel. and 
so on. 
Let us attach the word 
.. pendent ,. when we speak 
of some of the je\\els he 
collected, and group to- 
gether a few fine things 
from his famous collection 
of treasures that will easily 
come under that heading. 
Here, for example (A) is a 
jewel of wrought gold 
enamelled, French work of 
the sixteenth centUl,\', adorned with an oblong ruby 
and ten diamonds in shuttle-shaped mounts, and on the 
reverse a figure of a woman in ermine and green, 
represented in fine enamel, the whole supported by chains 
of pearls and gold, a very dainty ornamen t; \\ hile (B) is 
a very ,rare badge of the Order of the Annunziata in wrought 
gold and enamel, \Üthout any precious stones upon it, which 
belonged to the Abbot of St. Gallen, "ho was, in virtue of his 
position, d knight of the Order in perpetuity, and whose 
monastery was at one time considered as the chapel of the 
Order and meeting-place of the knights. 
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Top Row (Left to Right) 


A, F, B. 


Hence this badge differs somewhat from that usually worn 
in the Order. The love knots about it are symbolic of the 
affection the knights should feel for each other. 
Then regard two other jewels, of Italian sixteenth-century 
work, edch largely composed from baroque pearl cunningly 
wrought and exquisitely mounted. 
In one (D) we see a mermaid mounted in rich enamel, with 
rubies and diamonds, hold- 
ing a mirror of labradorite 
in her hand and an hour- 
glass of pearl and ruby, 
while in the other (C) \\e 
find the baroque pearl 
adapted to form a dolphin 
upon which desports a 
figure of Fortune, nude, 
waving a scarf, which she 
holds as a sail to catch the 
first breath of a fa\'ourable 
\\ indo 
Here the clever gold
mith 
has adapted a design made 
by Hans Collaert, of 
.\ntwerp, who in the 
sixteenth century issued a 
book of designs for workers 
in gold and enamel. The 
goldsmiths of that day 
seldom df'signed in their 
entirety the jewels they 
wrought. They used the 
books of designs in 
e
istence, but they never copied them slavishly, but 
ingeniously adapted them to their own ideas. 
Take, as an instance, a pendant (E) which came 
from Augsburg, and formed part (it is belie\'ed) of a 
wedding-gift sent to the Emperor Ferdinand II. by his 
brother's wife Philippina Welser, an Augsburg lady whose 
brother married a Countess Fugger. a member of the great 
mercantile house of that city whose daughters married into 
the noblest houses of Europe. Here, and in a pendent 
jewel (F), representing a pelican" in its piety," seated upon 
its nest, with three young ones, wonderfully wrought in gold 
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Bottom Row (Left to Right) 


G, II, E. 
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THE QUESTION OF 
KIT COST l/ QUALITY 


is, first and last, a question of 
kit-maker. All else being equal, 
discretion surt':ly points to the 
long-established, widely-reputed, 
honourably known firm as the 
safest to consult. 
And here 1/ all else" means price. 
Despite Thresher and Glenny's 
ancient standing and jealously- 
guarded tradition, their prices as 
seen b
low, may well challenge 
companson. 


NAVAL. 


!\Ion key Jacket, blue cloth 
Vest , 

rrouser.... 
Great Coat. Pilot Cloth 
British Warm Blue Lambswoøl 
Cap and Badge BIlle superfine 


105'. 
21/- 
36/6 
105/- 
126 - 
266 


MILIT ARY. 


Field 
ervice Jacket 
Slacks 
Riding Breeches no 
Fielo Service Cap 
British Warm 
Sam Browne Belt (I Brace) 
Flannel Shirts 


105/- and 126:- 
37/6 and 45/- 
6J,- and 84- 
... 156 
105 - and I 6/- 
, 27/6 
from 10/6 


THE THRESHER 
TRENCH COAT 


The Thresher Trench Coat, the Pioneer Cam- 
paign Coat that first saw- service with the 
B.E.F. in Nov. 1914, worn by over 2r,OOO 
Officer> Fitted new !\Ie\cam interlining. 
Unliòed '.. 1:4 14 6 
Detachable Kame\cott lining ... I II 6 
Coat with lining.. 6 6 0 
Ca, alrv Pattern with knee flaps and saddle 
gussets. 156 extra, 
Send size of chest and approximate height 
when ordering. 


. 
MUFTI TAILORING. 
O\'erseas Officers can have suits 
made ready waiting to try on on 
arrival and finished the day 
following. Patterns and self- 
measur, mf'nt forms sent oversea 
on application. 


A small foider giving prices of 
I" a\'al, !\Iilitary, and Royal Air 
Force uniiorms on application. 
( I- older 3.) 


By 
Appoin'.e " 
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10 
B,M. 'be IUnll. 


THRESHER & GLENNY 


OUlfitters since Ihe Crimean War 


152 & 153 Strand, london, W.C. 
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Well=known M.P.on "Pelmanism" 


83 Admirals and Generals 
now Enrolled. 
1S ENROLMENTS IN ONE FIRM 


" Pelmanism " continues its extraordinary progress amongst 
all classes and sections of the community. 
To the many notable endorsements of the System which 
have been already published there is now added an important 
pronouncement by a well-known M.P.-Sir James Yoxall. 
whose eminence, both as an educationist and as a Parlia- 
mentarian, gives additional weight to his carefully con- 
sidered opinion. 
.. The more I think about it," says Sir James Y oxall, 
"the more I feel that Pelmanism is the name of some. 
thing much required by myriads of people to.day." 
He adds: "I suspected Pelmanism; when it began to 
be heard of I thought it was quackery. 
.. Now I wish I had taken it up when I heard oUt first." 
This is very plain speaking; but plain speech is the key- 
note of the entire article. Thus one of the greatest national 
authorities upon the subject of education adds his valuable 
and independent testimony to that of the many distinguished 
men and women who have expressed their enthusiasm for 
the new movement. 
83 Admirals and Generals are now Pelmanists, and nearly 
25.000 of all ranks of the Navy and Army. The legal and 
medical professions are also displaying a quickened interest 
in the System-indeed. every professional class and every 
grade of business men and women are enrolling in increasingly 
large numbers. 
Several prominent firms have paid for tM enrolment of eight, 
ten, or a dozen members of their staffs. and one well-known 
house has just arranged for the enrolment of 75 of the staff. 
With such facts before him, every reader of LAND & WATER 
should write to the address given below for a copy (gratis 
and post free) of "Mind and Memory," in which the Pelman 
Course is fully described and explained, together with a 
special supplement dealing with "Pelmanism as an Intel- 
lectual and Social Factor," and a full reprint of Truth's 
remarkable Report on the work of the Pelman Institute. 


A DOCTOR'S REMARKABLE 
ADMISSION. 


Fascination of the 
.. Little Grey Books." 
Within the past few weeks several M.P.s. many members 
of the aristocracy, and two Royal personages, as well as a 
very large number of officers in H.M. Navy and Anny, 
have added their names to the Pelman registers. 
One of the most interesting letters received lately comes 
from a lady in the Midlands. Being 55 years of age and 
being very delicate, she had her doubts as to whether she 
should take a Pelman Course. She consulted her son, a 
medical practitioner, who at first laughed at the idea, but 
promised to make inquiries. The outcome was a letter in 
which the Doctor wrote: 
.. , Pel man ism ' has got hold of me. I have worked 
through the first lesson and , . . I am enthusiastic." 
His experience tallies exactly with that of Sir James Y oxall, 
M.P., 1\1r. George R. Sims, and a host of other professional 
men (doctors, solicitors, barristers, etc.), who have admitted 
that their initial scepticism was quickly changed into 
enthusiasm. 


.. Truth's" Dictum. 
Truth puts the whole matter in a nutshell in its famous 
Report on the work of the Pelman Institute: 
"The Pel man Course is . . , valuable to the well. 
educated. and still more valuable to the haJf'educated 
or the superficially educated. One might go much 
farther and declare that the work of the Pel man Insti. 
tute is of national importance, for there are few 
people indeed who would not find themselves men. 
tally stronger. more efficient. and better equipped for 
the battle of life by a course of Pel man training." 


Easily Followed by Post. 
"Pelmanism" is not an occult science; it is free from 
mysticism; it is as sound, as sober, and as practical as the 
most hard-headed," common sense" business man could 
desire. And as to its results, they follow with the same 
certai.nty with which muscular development follows physical 
exerCIse. 
It is nowhere pretended, and the inquirer is nowhere led 
to suppose, that the promised benefits are gained" magically:' 
by l
arning certain formulæ, or by the cursory reading of 
a prmted book. The position is precisely the same, again, 
as with physical culture. No sane person expects to develop 
muscle by reading a book; he knows he must practise the 
physìcal exercises. Similarly. the Pelmanist kn,)ws he must 
practise mental exercise. 


.. The Finest Mental Recreation." 
"Exercises," in some ears, sound tedious; but every 
Pelmanist will bear out the statement that there is nothing 
tedious or exacting about the Pelman exercises. Indeed. it 
is no exaggeration to say that an overwhelming proportion 
of Pelmanists describe the exercises as "fascinat- 
ing," "delightful," "the finest mental recreation I have 
known." 
There are thousands of people of all classes who would 
instantly enrol for a Pelman Course at any cost if they only 
realised..a tithe of the benefits accruing. Here again a 
Pelmanist may be cited in evidence :-" If peoPle only knew," 
he says, "the doors of tM Institute would be literally besieged 
by eager aPPlicants." 
The Course is_founded upon scientific facts; that goes 
without saying. But it presents those facts in a practical, 
e
eryday . fashion, which enables the student to apply. for 
hIS own alms and purposes, those facts without "fagging" 
at the hundreds of scientific works which he might otherwise 
read without gaining a fraction of the practical in- 
fonnation and guidance secured from a week's study of 
Pelmanism. 
A system which can evoke voluntary testimony from every 
class of the community is well worth investigation. Who 
can afford to hold aloof from a movement which is steadily 
gaining the support of all the ambitious and progressive 
elements in the Empire? In two consecutive days recently 
two M.P.s and a member of the Upper House enrolled. 
Run through the current Pelman Register, and therein you 
will find British Consuls, H.M. Judges. War Office, Admiralty, 
and other Government Officials, University Graduates, 
Students, Tutors, Headmasters, Scientists, Clergymen, 
Architects, Doctors. Solicitors, Barristers, Authors, Editors, 
Journalists, Artists, Actors, Accountants. Business Directors 
and Managers, Bankers. Financiers, Peers, Peeresses. and 
men and women of wealth and leisure, as well as Salesmen, 
Clerks, Typists, Tradesmen. Engineers, Artisans. Fanners. 
and others of the rank and file of the nation. If ever the 
well-worn phrase. "from peer to peasant," had a real 
meaning, it is when applied to Pelmanism. 


Over 250,000 Men and Women, 
The Pelman Course has already been followed by over 
25 0 ,000 men and women. it is directed through tM post, 
and is simPle to follow. It takes up very little time. It 
involves no hard study. It can be practised anywhere, in 
the trenches, in the office, in the train. in spare minutes 
during the day. And yet in quite a short time it has the 
effect of developing the mind, just as physical exercise 
develops the muscles, of increasing your personal efficiency, 
and thus doubling your all-round capacity and income- 
earning power. 
The improvement begins with the first lesson, and con- 
tinues, increasingly, right up to the final lesson of the course. 
Individual instruction is given through the post, and the 
student receives the utmost assistance from the large expert 
staff of instructors at the Institute in solving particular 
personal difficulties and problems. 
.. Pelmanism" is fully explained and described in .. Mind 
and Memory," which, with a copy of Truth's remarkable 
report on the work of the Pelman Institute, will be sent, 
gratis and post free, to any reader 01 LAND & WATER who 
addresses The Pelman Institute, 39, Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street. London, W.c.!. 
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and enamel. and set with fine rubies, the German goldsmiths 
have gone to the designs of Daniel Mignot, of Augsburg, and 
have cleverly adapted some of his patterns to suit the purpose 
they had in view, putting into each, part of their own indivi- 
duality, and so giving it special dignity thereby. 
Gold and enamel. however, were not the only materials 
used for jewels. Here is one of mother-of-pearl (G) mounted 
in silver. The man whose portrait it bears, Paul Harsdorffer, 
was an Imperial Privy Councillor and a sheriff in Nuremberg. 
a person of high distinction, and belonging to a patrician 
family from whom sprang Georg Philipp Harsdorffer, the poet. 
The reverse bears the family coat-of-arms. Another (H) 
is in ivory, and sets forth "The Last Judgment," "Christ 
Crowned," between the Virgin anrl St. John, and with the 
emblems of the Passion. 
This, probably wrought in Spain in the fifteenth centur} , 
was very possibly an enseigne or hat ornament set as a sign 
of pilgrimage to some remote shrinf', as Chaucer says: "They 
sett their signys upon their hedes and som upon their capp." 
Another cap ornament is in painted enamel (J), French work 
of the sixteenth century, and depicts the Emperor Charles V. 
on a bright blue background inscribed "CAROL VS REX 
CA TOLICVS" while yet another (K), in gold enamel. shO\\ s 
"The Entombment," and is Italian work, richly set in 
precious metal, and adorned on the frame \\ith fine table-cut 
diamonds. The pathos of the scene is marwllously set forth. 
Perhaps two ivory medallions were also hat ornaments, 
and one (L) represents Goetz von Berlichingen, the f;tmou<; 
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German hnight-Gúetz of the Iron Hand, as he was called, 
from the artificial gauntlet he wore in lieu of his right 
hand, so well adapted, that, \Üth it, he could wield his 
sword with terrible effect. On the reverse are his family 
arms-in one respect, inaccurately carved. 
The other (!'II) more strictly a medallion to be worn as a 
jewel, came from the Oppenheim collection, and represents, 
on one side, Farel, the Genevan 
Iinister at 
eufchâtel, and 
on the other Calvin, and both portraits are signed bv the 
renowned craftsman Hans Reinhart, the medallist and gold- 
smith of Leipzig. To two badges of the French Order of St. 

Iichel belongs an interesting discovery. 
Our illustrations (:\ and 0) show the ordinary badge
 
worn by the Ì\\O degrees in knighthood, each of them finely 
wrought in gold and enamel, and very seldom seen. 
Another illustration (P) depicts one which on first discovery 
was declared to be a forgery, no such badge ha\'ing before 
, been discovered; but it fell to the writer to ascertain, In Paris, 
from the archives, that Louis XIV. added to the knights sh. 
ecclesiastics who were to "ear shell cameo badges, and the 
only one that has survived is that illustrated here. Two 
mOl"e jewels were also largely compo"-ed of baroque pearl. 
One (Q) is Italian, and represents a swan; another, \ugsburg 
work, forms a Calvary (R), exquisitely "rought, and on the 
back adorned with niello .work in black enamel; while, 
finally, allusion should be made to a gold medallion of the 
Archduke 
Iaximilian (S) (r558-r6r8) from the Spitzer 
collection, richh' mounted in gold and enamel. 
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Bottom Row (Left to Right) P, R, S. 


Top Ro\\ (Left to Right) : N, Q, O. 
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April No. 2s. 6d. net. 


Postage 4d. extra 


THE 
HIBBERT JOURNAL 


THE MEANIN6 OF LIFE, AND OF THE WORLD, REVEALED BY 
THE CROSS. Prince Eugene Troubetzkoy. 
SHELLEY'S INTERPRETATION OF CHRIST AND HIS TEACHING. 
By the late Stopford A. Brooke. 
STOPFORD BROOKE. 6. K. Chesterton. 
6ROUND FOR HOPE. F. S. Marvin. 
PROSPECTS OF LIBERAL ECUCATION AFTER THE WAR. 
President Charles F. Thwing. 
THE DOCTRINE OF A FINITE 60D IN WAR"TIME THOU6HT. 
R. H. Dotterer. 
THE BOOK OF JONAH. Sir Philip Magnus, Bi., M.P. 
WHAT SHALL WE CALL BEAUTIFUL? W. R. Lethaby. 
PALESTINE AND JEWISH NATIONALITY. Israel Abrahams, D.D. 
ERASMUS AT LOUVAIN Professor Foster Watson. 
PRAYERS IN TIME OF WAR. E. F. Carritt. 
BIRMIN6HAM MYSTICS. Rev. R. H. Coats, B.D. 
SUBSCRIPTION.-IO/" per annum, post free. 


WRITINGS BY L. P. JACKS. 


Principal of Manchester 
College, Oxford; Editor of 
If The Hibbert Journal." 


Cheap Edition. Crown Bvo. 35. 6d. nct each volnme. 


Vol. I. MAD SHEPHERDS. 
Vol. 2.- FROM THE HUMAN END. 
Vol. 3. PHILOSOPHERS IN TROUBLE. 
Vol. 4.-THE COUNTRY AIR. 
Vol. S.-ALL MEN ARE ('HOSTS. 
Vol. 6.-AMONG THE IDOLMAKERS. 


II Tht>se readable short stories could hardly be read in any form more 
convenient than that of these handy and clearly pnnted volumes. Humorous 
and serious studies of various types of scholarly and philosophical cha.racter."- 
Scotsman. 
If Human-nature is his one great theme. For the handling of it he has many 
gifts, and none more amazing than his power to see what is happening on the 
other side of the fence."-Liverpool Daily Post. 


London: WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 14 Henrietta Street, 
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THE WAR WORKERS. 
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GENTLEMEN AT ARMS. 
By "CENTURION." (Shortly.) 6s. 
A Collection of Short Stories by an Officer who writes in LAND A'm 
W ATI!R under the name of "Centurion." 


THE HEART OF ALSACE. 
B} BE:\JAMIN V ALLOTO:-l. Author of" Potterat and the War." 6s. 


Mr. Philip Gibbs' l"'"ew Book. . 
From BAPAUME to PASSCHENDAELE. 
By PHILIP GIBBS. Author of" Soul of the War." 69. nf't 


New and Forthcoming War Books, 
THE NEW BOOK OF ATTACK I 
MARTYR -) (VIE DES MARTYRS) By G. D. LlVEING. 
.. 
 . . A vivid account of modern ,\\.arf're "hid, 
B... GEOR(;I:.
 DUHA:\IEL. 55. net. orig'nally a, pea red in u Bl.ack\\ood"s" 
under the title II Battle"" 


FROM SNOTTY TO SUB. 
II> .. HFAI\DI." Is. 6d, net. 
1 .. farth r ad\oentures of the ]OllnJ;!' mid- 
s Iman who was t....e hf"ro f'f U Frum 
Dartmouth to th
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A r>IARY WITHOUT DATES. 
By E'\ID BAG:'I10LD. (3rd imp,). 
35, 6d. n
t. 
.. H
re i.. a honk that \\ ill live 011. . 
-Morning Pst. 


By the Author of" " Regiment of Women." 
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LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 20-21 Bedford 
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American Text-books 
By J. C. Squire 
T HE American school text-books are being revised. 
They need it badly. So do most historical text- 
books. They are usually lop-sided; they usually 
give the impression that no question has more than 
one side to it; and their authors go on copying each 
others mistakes for generations. But the American books 
have almost all had one defect which has led to serious 
practical results. To them can in part be traced the mis- 
understanding of this country which has always been so 
common in America. Their chief defect has been the baldness 
of their accounts of England's policy before and during the 
war of Independence. The struggle has been too crudely 
presented as a struggle between a tyrannical England and a 
population of freedom-loving colonists who never would be 
slaves. There is truth in that conception; but not the whole 
truth. The whole truth would include the fact that a large 
part of the British nation was hostile to the war, and that that 
hostility was shared bv most of the wiser and most eminent 
Englisll political thinkers of the day. The British Government 
\...chich waged thar war was a collection of nobodies, headed by 
a nobody, inspired by a pig-headed king, and supported by 
place-men, pedaijts and unimaginativ
 adherents of the 
throne. It is utterly misleading not to paint the other side 
of the picture; but the one side has been so emphasised that 
until recently Americans were to be found who not merely 
did not realise that, save for a series of unfortunate chances 
we might never have acted as we-did, but who imagined that 
in their heart of hearts Englishmen still regret that the Gause 
of independence was won. 'Ye may and do regret that 
America was ever forced out of the Empire; but our his- 
torians, including those who write for schools, are as emphatic 
about the fatuity of the Government which drove them out 
as the Americans themselves are. . 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


It was a modern Englishman who invented the phrase that 
the American revolt was" the revolt of an English gentleman 
against a German king:' But there were plenty of English- 
men in the seventeen-seventies who took the same view. 
There were exceptions amongst the great. Gibbon, who 
,was not cut out for active politics, was a complacent, if 
dumb, supporter of the North Ministry, and Dr. Johnson 
wrote a tract Taxation no Tyranny which fortified the English 
extremists in their worst courses. In Johnson's defence, it 
may be urged that. the thing that chiefly stuck in his gullet 
was that the colonists, though demanding liberty for them- 
selves, continued to own slaves. The attitude of the ordinary 
thinking Englishman, however, was far different. Blake was 
an eccentric and phrased things peculiarly. Speaking of the 
repositories of British authority in America, he wrote: 
at the feet of \\'ashington down fall'n 
They grovel in the sand, and trembling lie, while all 
The British soldiers through the Thirteen States sent up 
a howl. . 
This, if the Army had read Blake, might well have been 
disclaimed. A far more typical utterance is that of Horace 
Walpole, a representative of the Whig tradition at its purest. 
He was writing (1779) to Lady Ossory on the occasion of 
Kepper'S acquittal when crowds had demonstrated in the 
streets: 
I am not fond of mobs, madam, though I like the occasion 
and can but compare the feel I had from them, with what 
I should suffer were the illuminations for the conquest of 
America. After putting out these lights, we should have 
heard: 
And then put out the light: 
Liberty has still a continent to exist in." 
Such observatiuns can be found up and down almost every 
volume of private papers that has reached us. But, above 
all, in common fairness to what England then was, Americans 
should be familiar with the speeches on their behalf made by 
the three greatest political orators of that age-Burke, Fox, 
and Chatham. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Even in this country those speeches are not as familiar as 
they might be. Burke's great oration of l\Iarch 2znd, 1775, 
pleading for conciliation, is the finest in argument and temper 
that he ever made, though not equalling 111 splendour of lan- 
guage the great East Indian speech. He seized, once and for 
all, in passages which men may still benefit by reading, the 
elements of national self-consciousness. He showed that the 
spirit in which the Colonists were fighting was the most 
English thing about them, and that to oppose them was to 
(Co",;.."'" "" P"f' II!) 
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THE LATEST BOOKS 


ON HEAVEN, AND OTHER POEMS. By FORD MADOX 
HUEFFER. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Huefler now is a Lieutenant in the Welch Regiment, IIDd many of these poem. 
were written under f1re. 


MESSINES, AND OTHER POEMS: Messines et Autres 
Poemes. By EMILE CAMl\IAERTS. English Version by 
TlTA BRAND CAMl\IAERTS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
A NOT IMPOSSIBLE RELIGION. By the late Professor 
SILVANUS THOMPSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Thi. i. an earnest endea"our to build up a religion which, while mystical and 
essentially Chnstian, should also be entorely practical, and meet the deepest needs of 
many who feel that they cannot accept the orthodox religion as it stands. 


MY ERRATIC PAL. By Captain ALFRED CLARK, 
N.Z.M.C. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
An original work lU prose and verse. 


THE BRITISH IN CAPRI, 1806-1808. By Sir LEES 
KNOWLES, Bart. With numerous Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 
15s. net. 
.. A very able and interesting work. The author has had access to any record 
worth coDsulting."-Weslmtnsle1 G
tu. 


INSIDE THE BRITISH ISLES. By ARTHUR GLEASON. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
.. One of the most astonishing books published since the beginning of the War. 
Read it carefully, including the footnotes and the appendix."-Bys'an<ùT. 


THE LATEST 6 - NOVELS 
ROBERT SHENSTONE. By W. J. GREEN AND GAY. By LEE 
DAWSON, Author of "The Re- HOLT. 
demptioD of Edward Strahan," etc. U An excellently readable war comedy J 
.. Rich humour, cunni
rtraiture, delightfully told."-P"""h. 
an MR d . sh
 U W S d H o l h N serv G ati A 'o N n D ." M C L o L ,s E m . an D ' U THE FOOLISHNESS OF LILIAN. 
'" By JESSIE CHAMPION, Author 
C HAS TEL. By FRANCES of .. Jimmy's Wife." 
RUMSEY. .. Every chapter bright, buoyant, and 
U If sheer merit were always sure of invigoratlDg.n-Globe. 
its reward, this novel would certainly be 
the book of the year. We do not .-eco!!, 
DÏse the name of the autbor of this 
particularly brilliant novel, yet so 
iimshed an achievement can hardly be a 
first periormance."-PøU Mall Ga.elte. 


STEALTHY TERROR. An In- 
genious SJ'Y Story. By JOHN 
FERGUSON. (Fourth Edition.) 
II You cannot put it down/'-Satur- 
day RevieTJJ. 
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NobJ RI'ady 


At all Libraries 


DR. E. J. DILLON'S 
The ECLIPSE of RUSSIA 


Cloth. Demy 8vo. 16... net. 
The authoritative book on the events and tendencies which led 
up to th Russian Revolution and the retirement of Russia from 
the War; with the full history of the Willy-Nicky correspond. 
ence and the Secret Treaty of Björke. 
.. Full of vivid interest from the first page to the last."-Daily 
T <legraþh. 
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DENT'S NEW 
MEDICAL DICTIONARY 


By W. B. DRUMMOND, M.B., C.M., F.R.C.P.Edin. 
696 Pages. With over 400 Illustrations in Line and HaU-Tone. 
4 Coloured Plates and a Manokinin Colours. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 
This book has been specially prepared for those who are called 
upon for medical knowledge, preventive or curative, in the 
absence of professIOnal help. 
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Fcap 8vo. Is. net. 
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(CDtlli__ from pøg. 80) 

tultify our own past. He pointed out, as a practical man, 
that, whether we liked it or not, the fact remained that they 
did mean to resist our taxation, and that we should not be 
able to impose our will upon them without a long and bloody 
fight in which we might be beaten; and he implored the 
formalists not to take their stand upun a literal interpreta- 
tion of what they conceived to be our legal rights. .. Force," 
he said, .. may subdue for a moment; but it does not remove 
the necessitÿ of subduing again; and a nation is not 
governed which is perpetually to be conquered." And, 
arguing that 'generous .. conciliatory concession" was the only 
thing that would pay in the long run, he met the case of 
those who were always afraid that once the attempt at 
coercion were abandoned all \
ould be lost: 
But the colonies will go further.-Alas I alas I \\ hen 
'" ill this speculating against fact and reason end? What 
will quiet these panic fears which we entertain of the hostile 
effect of a conciliatory conduct? Is it true that no case 
can exist, in which it is proper for the sovereign to accede 
to the desires of .his discontented subjects? Is there any- 
thing peculiar in this case, to make a rule for itse!.) Is 
all authority, of course, lost, when it is not pushed to the 
extreme? Is it a certain maxim, that, the fewer causes of 
dissatisfaction are left by government, the more the subject 
will be inclined to resist and rebel ? 
The younger Pitt's speech, years later, on the peace, should 
be read in conjunction with this, a peace in which (he said) 
anything that was inadequate was 
chargeable to the noble lord in the blue ribbon, whose 
profusion of the public's money, whose notorious temerity 
and obstinacy in prosecuting the war, which originated in 
his pernicious and oppressive policy, and whose utter 
incapacity to fill the station he occupied, rendered peace 
of any description indispensable to the preservation of the 
State. 
These passages, one thinks, shuuld adorn the page!-- of 
American school-books as a proper supplement to accounts 
of the Boston Tea-Party. 
* * * * * * 


Burke's exposItIon mainly appealed to the reason; 
Chatham's magnificent speech on the employment of savage 
H.ed Indian troops against the Colonists struck another note. 
Few things in English oratory are more passionate and 
morp moving than his elaboration of the horror of this 
plan; and in vigour and vividness the rest of the speech 
does not fall far short of it. .. You cannot, I venture to sa\' 
it-you cannot conquer America." .. I love and honour tile 
English troops: I know their virtues and their ,valour: I 
know they can achieve anything except impossibilitif'''' 
You may swell every expense and every effort still more 
extravagantly; pile and accumulate every assistance you 
can buy or borrow; traffic and barter with every little 
pitiful German prince that sells and sends his subjects to 
the shambles of a foreign prince: your efforts are for ever 
vain and impotent--doubly so from this mercenary aid on 
which you rely; for it imitates, to an incurable resentment, 
the minds of your enemies-to uverrun them with the 
mercenary sons of rapine and plunder; devoting them and 
their possessions to the rapacity of hireling cruelty! If 
I were an American, as I am an Fnglishman, while a foreign 
troop was landed in my country, 1 never would lay down 
myarms--never-never-neverl 
The peroration beginning":My lords, I am old and weak, 
and at present unable to say more," brought a noble speech 
to a close as effective as anything in the annals of oratory 
* * * * * * 
fhe Colonists and ourselves are now united .lgainst those 
same .. mercenary sons of rapine and plunder," not greatly 
changed during the interval. That Chatham could not have 
foreseen; but the prophecy was made, though anything but 
hopefully, by a contemporary who did not share his views. 
In a suppressed passage of his pamphlet. Dr. Johnson, who 
saw in America a breeding ground of democrats and con- 
temners of authority, lamented:. 
By Dr. Franklin's rule of progression, they will, in a century 
and a quarter be more than equal to the inhabitants of 
Europe. \Vhen the Whigs of America are thus multiplied, 
let the Princes of the earth tremble in their palaces. 
The .. Whigs" have multiplied; and they are on the move. 
Readers of LAND & WATER are familiar. with 1\1. Emile 
Cammaerts' poems on the war. \Vritten in French, they arf' 
among the most notable literary work which this terrible 
struggle has elicited. Under the title of JI essines, a new 
collection of them is now published (John Lanp, 3s. 6d.) with 
English translations bv Mme. Tite Brand-Cammaerts. This 
poet has been well called .. onl' of the strongest and sweetest 
of Belgian ..;;ing-PT";;" hi..; \
ork j, ''\qui<:itf'-full of hpant
. 
,1I1d patho,.;. 
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Correspondence, Proclamations, Ultimatums, Reports, Despatches,. Messages and Public 
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speak for themselves. 
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I. Diplomatic. II. Naval. III. Military. 
IV. British Dominions. V. International Law. 
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Vol. IV. 


NAVAL. 


(Part 2.) 


........................................................................................................................n.......... 


This Volume, which covers the period November- 
December, 1914, inclusive, contains the Reports 
and Despatches concerning the Action off Coronel; 
the Official Correspondence respecting the Goebcll 
and Breslau and tbe events leading to the rupture 
of relations with Turkey; the Debates on Naval 
matters in Parliament; the Despatches from 
,\dmiral Sturdee concerning the Battle off the 
Falkland Islands; .\dmiralty Monthly Orders, etc., etc. 
. 


Already Published and on Sale, 
V ols. I. and II. (Diplomatic) 
[2nd Edition], and V ol.Ut (Naval). 
Price per Vol. = To Subscribers, 15 - : 
to Non-Subscribers, 21/- 
.V.E.-Any single group may be suhscribed 
flJr separately. 
Fuil Prospectus of TbeTimesDocumentary History 
of the \Var, post fref". on application to Thr- 
Publisher, Printing House Square. London, E.C. 4. 


....... .................................................................................... ............................. 


'-ÿ:ï:-ÿ
._.MïLITÃRY
 P: 

.
-:)1 
.............-.-....... ..................-...........................................-.............................................. 


The present Volume, the first of its Group (:\1ilitary), 
covers the year 1914. in respect of Royal Proclama- 
tions and Orders, and Public Notices relating to 
Military affairs, App'}imments and Promotions of 
general officers; Parliamentary Proceedings and 
Public Speeches; Proclamations of and exchanges 
of Messages between the Belligerent Powers on 
Military matters. The use of illegal ammunition by 
the enemy is i:lustrated by a number of documents 
dealing with operations in 1914. Sir John Fren, h's 
despatches issued in 1914. and those relating to the 
operations around Antwerp are included, and these 
are ilIustrated by Maps. 


I n the Appendix are set forth the official English 
text of The Hague Declarations of 18:J9 respectmg- 
Expanding Bullets and Asphyxiating Gases; of the 
(
eneva Convention of 1906, and of The Hagut' 
Conventions of 1907 concerning the Opening 01 
Hostilitie5and the Laws and Custom of \Varon Land. 
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IIIF One of tbe Sueeessel1 of tbe War. "'9L I 
THE" DAVON" PATENT 
I MICRO-TELESCOPE I 
I The power of the microscope is "pplied to the telescope I 
I with the result that I 
It is 12J in. long and weighs 18 oz. 
It has variable power >< 16, 20. 25, I 
30 to 40 with good field. definition 
Y and illumination. 
I T It has a range of from 6 ft. to infinity. I 
It can be used for the examination of 
photographs. Everything is seen in 
I stereoscopic relief. I 
I ." I ha
e used one since May, 19 1 5; in fact, 1 am ne\'er I 
wIthout It, and have found it invaluable. 
. "I appro\'e of the 'Davon' telescope because of its 
I hghtness, portability, wide field, and clear definition." I 
BRIG'ID1ER,GEXERAL-. 
"The higher powers are ven useful in permanent 
I artillery observation posts, and can be used to suit varying I 
degrees of visibility." 
" It is of the greatest value, especially in detecting if wire 
I has been efficientlv cut, or otherwise, and in this wav alone I 
may save many li
es and prevent failure in attack." . 
MAJOR, R.F.A. 
I "It is a perfect 'God.send' to us in our cramped I 
observation postS."-MAJOR, R.F.A. 
I No. 06150. Complete with Tripod I 
and Gimlet, in Solid .I!o g 15 0 
I Leather Sling Case 
 I 
No.0615E. As above. with Artil- 
I lery "Director" and I 
Graticule. cE13 15 0 I 
I "You have produced exactly what we gunners \\ant." I 
-Col. --- R.G.A. 
I War Risk Insurance and Postage on each to France 5s. 
I ......h
 oh..od 1 0 ... .
L - ..... I 
I THE MICRO-TELE PERISCOPE I 
Magnifications 15 and 18 diameters, Field nearly 3 0 I 
I and 21 0 respectively, Stereoscopic effect well maintained. 
The telescope can be used alone, the periscope alone, 
or both in combination either with or without the I 
I director dial. Large prisms are emplo}'ed, and the peris- 
cope telescopes from 22"30in. Graticule in e}'e"piece. , 
Major-Gen. - Commanding I 
I 
 - Armv, writes: 
"I have much Pleasure in 
informing you that the Micro-Tele I 
I Periscoþes with Director dials 
have proved ta be extremelv use- 
ful instruments, and ,have given I 
great sati sj'acfion. .. 
I In Oak Case J!26 0 0 
Withou
 "Director" J!22 10 0 II 
I or GratJ;:ule. ... 
Insured Post to France, 15s. 
E.lsewhere Abroad 10 0 ;' on cOsL I 
1T 
 Ins p eciion Cordially In'/JifCfl. 
'OA .'0,,, ; ..
 ...".... 
Descriptive Brochure L Post F,æ. 
I I I 

,
, Fa DAVIDSON B Co., 
I I 
1,1 
.---------- _. 


Manufacturing Opticians, 
29, CREAT PORTLAND S REET, 
LONDON, W. E.tbd. I
90. 


America's Industrial Strength 
By J. D. Vvhelpley 
T HE United State" of North America is the 
strongest industrial country or Empire in the 
world. This strength is based, <IS it always must 
be, upon vast natural storehouses of raw materials. 
Th
 mere fac,t of the pOS
L sion of such supplies 
of raw matenal dOL, not nece!:.sarily constitute strenuth 
however, for these supplies must be translated into industriaÍ 
ene
gy to become dtective and to be rightly counted as 
national wealth. In no other countrv have natural advan- 
tages been turned to account on a larger scale The forces 
employed in this development have been an eneruetic and 
adventurous spirit generated in a climate favo
rable to 
action; ample opportunity for new and profitable enterprise; 
a constant inflow of foreign labour rC'ady to take hold where 
the ne?d was greatest, regardks" of previous occupation 
or envIronment; and a vast supply of mone\' seekin u in- 
vestment from other countries whC're the earñing pow
r of 
gold had greatly declined. 
The area of the United States is over three and a half 
million miles, or thirty times that of the United Kingdom. 
The population is about no millions, and if settlement was 
as dense as in \VC'stern Europe the country would have a 
population of about 400 millions, and it probably will have 
111 course of time as it is susceptible to an equally intensive 
development. The national wealth of the United States is 
about 50,000 million sterling or about h\Îce as much as the 
whole British Empire. More coal, iron, sted, copper, silver, 
petroleum, maize, wheat, oats, tobacco and cotton are produced 
each year in America than in any other country; and as the 
war becomes more devastating in its efleets upon the 
localities in which it is being fought many other staples 
maybe added to this list. It is \\ ell to bear these few facts in 
mind, for they will account for many things that will happen 
before peace comes to the world. "'hC'n the German Govern- 
ment so conducted itself as to induce America to cast her 
assets of men and materials into the scales on the side of 
the Allies, that Government deprived the German nation 
of its last hope of a compromised peace that would result in 
any advantage for its C'xpenditure of blood and money. 


A Diversion of Energies 
To divert the energies of a vast and com plica fed industrial 
organisation from the needs of peace to those of war takes 
more or less time, but when the full significance of the 
conversion is realised through results, it will, as the Prime 
Minister has suggested, "surprise the enemy." It \\ ill do 
more, for it \\ill surprise evC'n those who are to benefit there- 
from. 
There are actually at \\'ork to-day in recognised productive 
industries in America over fifty milfion people, and all the 
energy, power, and productivenes" of this great army have 
been turned into channds that make for the ",inning of 
the war for the Allied cause. Efficiency, cheapness, lightness, 
standardisation, mechanical labour and large output, are 
the key-notes of all American manufacturing on a large scale. 
Even with the inflm. of a million immigrants a year it would 
not have been possible for American industry to have 
devdoped to its pre
C'nt state but for an inventive genius, 
native and imported, that was constantly urged and seldom 
failed to pro\ ide machinery that would take the place, not 
of the man looking for work, but the man who was wanted 
for the work could not be had. 
There are two reasons why America's industrial strength 
turns more slowly to war products than the American people 
and their Allies could now wish. One is that before April 
b, 1917, there had been no call for war materiaI'to be used 
by the people themselves, and the other reason is that for 
many years past it has been drilled into the public mind 
that an era of peace for the world had come and that a world 
war was an unthinkable contingency. 
o such thing as 
military roads, strategic railways or industrial plants that 
could turn out war material on a few davs' notice existed. 
Some of the greatest \\ ar inventiuns of the present day . 
originatC'd in America, but aroused no interest there as to 
the possibilities of their use in the' future even for the defence 
of the country. Tht flying machine was looked upon as 
a peacetime plaything with possible commercial value; the 
submarine a curious materialisation of a Jules Verne dream; 
wireless telegraphy and telC'phones as aids to peaceful pursuits; 
and the highest usefulness conceived for barbed wire was 
to enclose the pastures of the \V( ,tern States. To advocate 
IIi",,,,' ntJ. pnge 31\) 
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M ORE than half a century has passed since the founding of the 
B,S.A. reputation during the Crimean War, and from those early 
days the B.S.A. name has been associated with only the finest quality 
material and workmanship. To-day B.S.A. is the recognised standard in 
cycle and motor cycle construction. Every part is tested and guaranteed 
interchangeable; hence exact replacements of any B.S,A. parts accidentally 
lost or damaged can be supplied without delay by almost any cycle agent. 
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B. S.A. Bicycles 
and 


Ca talogues Free 
THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL 
ARM S COMPANY, LTD., 
SMALL HEATH, BIRMINGHAM 


WinJe !lie are so largel
 engaged on AI unilion
. 
.upp/,u of :J3 S.A, .7rt:ochinu ore ltm,'eJ 


Motor 


Bicycles 
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Lt. L. G. C-. Canadians, France, writea:- 
.. Tbey are the real Rood..'. 
- Capt. E. C, M-. B.E.F, France, wr;tea:- 
." can"t do wnbout them. .. . YfOnder(ut ..vina:' 
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Footwear ,q 


FROM ALL BOOTMAKERS. 


= Phillips' 'Military' 
SOLES AND HEELS 


Military 


I1f Thm rubb>r plales, with rai'ed siuds, 10 be 
= 'jJ attac'led on top of or tinarv 50'
5 and heels. giving 
com ,Iele pro!eclion from wear. 1 he rubber 
used is..ix time.. more durab'ethan leather. 
I1f They imparl smoolhness 10 Ihe Iread, give grip. 

 and prevenl st.pping. Feel kepi dry in we l 
wea,her. Ideal for golf. 


-- 


EVERYTHING a man requires 
for Civil or Military wear is 
offered at Harreds in a quality that he 
can trust and of a value he can rely upon. 
A FAULTLESS BOOT MODEL 
G, B. 705, Mlli.ary K"e Boor. pa"el fro"... Norwqi." 
f).tlern. Made f bed Waterproof C",U. i inch Chrome 
Walerproof Solei. Very comfortable Leis delian..d 
\ to wive neal .ppe'Uance
 All .izes. Black or Brown. 

 - --- 
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MEN'S STOUT (Acli.e Service) 5/6 per Ie. 
LIGHT (Supply .emporarily .u.pended 
owinR.oenormousdema"dlorSTOUT) 4/ 
LADIES' Sizea {Limired supply only)... . 3/" 
\\"Ith she-hi extra cltal'i"e for fi]un&,. 
Spare Heela-Meo.s Slou.. 2/"; Ladie.. 1/, per pair 
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PHILLIPS' PATENTS, Ltd. (Dept. F.3) 
142,6 Old Street, LONDON, E.C.1. 
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U.S.A. and CANADIAN 
Patents for above 
for Sale or License. 
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HARRODS L TD It
ø 
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L 


G B. 14'- 
Military SIIPpen: Harrod. e:r.clusi
e dellan. ...... 
Black or Brown Lead er. warm lined Stout · 
damp-proof lolel. They 
 
fold Oat in cale. and I 
 
take up minimum room 
 
in kit. The nealest. most 
 
camp 1Ct achve- service , ' . 
.:::: .Iipper vet pr
uced. .l 
21/- . 
LONDON SWI 
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" Proud
v and sturdily gtI the gun horses 
t'en in thr 
1 ain. .tis / passed a battery to-day _ . . / thougbt 
how mucb better off tt'e are fir horses than the ene11lf. 
H l' bas been using small RUfsian po"ies fir transport 
work, and fVe ba"rc heard of fome German batteril'S 
wbicb no'J'P ha"Pe "0 horses of their Ofvn. <[bey "Of'r 
to borrow them from transport 'J'Pben they mo"Pe. ,. 
HAMIL TON FYFE in Doily Moil, 9/4/18. 


Not least of the causes for the relative 
German shortage of horses is the care we 
have given to our horses from the first day 
of the war. The Army Veterinary Service 
assisted by the 


R.S.P.C.A. FUND 
FOR SICK AND WOUNDED HORSES 


(the only Fund autborised by the Army Council to assist the A. V.C.) 


has done work as brave and as valuable in its way as 
that of our heroic soldiers themselves. The restoration 
to service of 450,000 horses in 19 17 alone tells its own 
tale_ That it saved the nation some f.25,OOO.000 is of 
less account to-day than that the R.S.P.C.A. Fund 
shaH be enabled to continue its good work of providing 
the various veterinary accommodation and supplies, 
for which 


1:50,000 IS NEEDED 


now To quote Mr, Hamilton F yfe again :- 
"Hol'stI are "a"ring a great deal more ':-tork to do 
t"an duting trench walja1t. Ho'J'P thr add /Q th 
pictures'lurness 01 ft'or.' 13ut hon much, abo, to tl:r 
pit
fùlnesJ of it ft ben one sus t"'m, ill I "a"pe latelf. 
h'ing b\' t"e roadJide ,.. 


What English man or woman reading this appeal will 
fail to respond to-day? No matter what you have 
already done for us you cannot forget those dumb yet 
eloquent loyal supporters of our men, Patriotism, 
economy, humanity, all urge and justify real sacrifice in 
this cause. You need not our thanks or we would add. 
they go out to you now, even as you fill in the form 
below. 


The cost 01 this advertisement Is generously borne 
by a group of well, known sportsmen and horse-lovers. 


CONTRIBUTION FORM 
If you cannot send us much, pi 'ase send a little. Cut out this 
form, filllt in, and rLturn as promptly "s pos,ible to the Hon. 
Secret,ny, R.S.P.C.A., Dept. B.N. 16, 105 Jermyn Street, S.W.I. 
I herewith enclose l , which is to be used exclusively 
l for the Bntish Sick and \Vounded Horses at thp Front, 
NaMe.. 
Addreilil.....,... .................... 
P.C.B.-B.X. If>. Dale............... ...... .................... .... 


IColll;""od fro", pa,e 3'1 
a standing army wa
 deprecated loudly as an outturst of 
militarism, and to expand the navy was thought to divert 
the taxpayers' money from the legitimate improvement of 
public facilities. There is no nation mentioned in history, 
ancient or modern, that talked or thought less of war and 
warlike things, or that rested so secure in the conviction 
that the world had reached that point in ci\"ilisation when 
a war of an\' magnitude, or at least of sufficient magnitude 
to dra\\ America into the \'ortex,.was an impossibility. 
\\'hen the <.Tash came in 1914 this was the frame of mind 
in which American industry \\ as discovered, and it took 
nearly three years of the g'reat conflict and the persistent 
efforts of the German Government to bring the American 
people to a realisation of the stern necessities of the hour. 
As soon as realised, hO\H:,ver, thele \Va" not a moment's 
hesitation. The leaders of industry at once moved the hands 
of their indicators from "peacf''' to "war, ,. and orders went 
forth that transformed the greatest peace organisation the 
world has ever seen into an organisation designed and operated 
with the singl... purpose of dpfpating the enemie" of America 
and the ,-\lIip
. 


America's Fighting Power 
The fighting power of America is hampered in Europe 
by the 3,000 miles or more of water separating that country 
from the battlefield, and vet, on the other hand, the mere fact 
of thi" isolation leaves '\merican industry free to develop 
without fear of attack. In lcs
 than a year the army has 
been increased from about 200,000 to nearlv 2,000,000 men, 
the navy personnel from less than 80,000 to nearly half a 
million, and all these soldiers and sailors have been equipped 
with kit, armament, and food supplies. In April, 1917, about 
125 naval vessels were under construction, and now, a year 
later, nearly IOOO are on the ways. T\\enty great manufac- 
turing plants are building flying machines. and armv supplies 
have been turned out at a bewildering rate until the totals 
run into man\' millions of tons. It is estimated that ever\' 
soldier sent tó France means at least 5 tons of accompanying 
equipml'nt and supplies. 
I t is towards the <;hipbuilding industry of America, therefore, 
that most anxious eyes ha\'e heen turned and upon which 
effort has been concentrated. \Vith II,OOO,OOO tons of 
shipping gonp to the bottom and the large demands made 
by the naval force
 on the merchant marine the need wa
 
imperati\'e. :\len and materials wen' ready to come to 
Europe in unlimited numbers and quantities, hut transport- 
ation had to be provided. To build ships was one of the 
most difficult things to ask of America, for this industry 
up to tht' year 191h had been at a low ebb as compared with 
other industries, and t11P amount of preparation necessary 
for a big turn-out was greater than in any other direction 
in the production of war material. \York was not begun 
a
 promptly as was hoped for, thpre was trouble "at the 
top:' but a different stor
 can be written of the last fe\\ 
months, and in .\melica to-day are some of the largest ship- 
building yards in the world, and all crowded with vesse)..; 
rapidly approaching completion. Indeed, ships a,re already 
heing launched the keel" of \\ hich wen- laid some time after 
thf' .\merican declaration of war against Germany. 
From the beginning of American participation in the war 
American indnstr\" has had little trouble \\Íth labour. The 
leaders of the great labour organisations have shown a 
marked and intelligent understanding of the purpose of the 
l'nited States GO\Trnml'nt and the rank and file has supported 
them with enthusiasm, l\1any of the problems that aftect 
labour unfa\'ourabl\' in Europe do not exist in America, 
hence the situation is not quite so complicated. The suppl} 
of men for the army is so great no comb-outs are necessary. 
There is no reaJ shortagf' of fpod, wages are high, and the 
eight-hour day with its two or even three shifts for the 24 
hours prpvails in all Government work and in most private 
estahlishments. The disappearance of the Tsardom in Russia 
narrowed all opposition to the war among the alien population 
to the sympathisers with Germany and her Allies, and many 
of these are lukewarm or indifferent to the fate of their 
mother countries. The United States Government showed 
unexpected firmness in dealing with alien enemies, and, backed 
by public sentiment, the strong hand of the Department of 
Justice has kept harmless all but a few, and even their activities 
have been reduced to the minimum. There are fewer labour 
disturbances and outrages upon industrial plants in America 
to-day than there were before America came into the war. 
;.Jearly all of the great American industrial institutions 
ha\ e heen built up not only through effirienc\" and modf'rn 
(Co"..nuod 0" page 38) 
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THE 
Veterans Association 
An Imperial Memorial 
to the 
Heroes of the Great War 


\\ ar found us unprepared, but not dismayed, Ollr 
:outh 
dnd manhood-sailor
. soldiers and ci,-ilians alIke-thrust 
themselves between us and the armies of the Hun, held 
them at a terrible cost, and protected our homp" from 
German aggression and German brutality. For nearly four 
years the\' have fought for us, and tho"e who return at all 
return as Veterans '::.. "Yeterans 
uch as befort' the "ar 
we ne\"er knew". 
We sent them out, encomaging them "ith bId"" \\orrl... 
and stirring appeals. They left us safe at home and Wt'ht 
into the shadows to fight for us and for our children, for our 
Empire and all that our Empire mean'" to u
-for all that 
is human and decent in life 
The parting was bitter, but the return should be trium- 
phant; their task finished, they should learn the warmth 
of our gratitude. such was our thought, such was our 
determination! Are we so mindful of that resolution no" 
as we "ere in the first flush of our enthusiasm? 
In the heart of London stands the Veterans Club, its 
doors open to every returned sailor and soldier who needs 
comfort, ad,'ice or aid. )Ien from all parts of the world, 
alone in London, turn to it naturally, certain of welcome 
and hospitality-good beds, food, and warmth. This is the 
home of the Veterans, equipped and maintained by the 
freewill offerings of those whose lot it is to remain at home. 
It is not an imposing Club; there is no great Im:ury in 
the appointments; the accommodation is by no mean'" 
ample-is, indeed, quite inadequate. Yet the men them- 
selves are profoundly grateful to their hosts, and expres" 
their appreciation in glowing letters. These letters, and the 
increasing difficulty of providing adequate hospitality, dt:- 
tennine the Committee no,,' to present this special appeal. 
The growing demands upon the resources of the Club 
cannot be met by the donations, however generous, of th
' 
few who have hitherto endeavoured to satisfy the urgent 
call for larger rooms, better service and--over and above 
all-more beds. Are we content to leave this work to the 
support of a small section of the community? Is that the 
full measure of our gratitude? 
Surely not! The need has but to be "idely enough 
known to secure that a larger and a nobler Veterans Club 
shall be possible here, in the heart of the Empire-a building 
that shall be 


An Imperial Memorial 


to those \\ho han' fallen, a rallying point for thosp who 
survive. 
That is the aim of the \'eteran
 .-\...sociation- to ...e.ure I r- 
additional support for the development of their ,.,cheme, so 
as to enable them to receive all fighting and e:\.-
en'ice men I 
in a building dedicated to their service who haw fought 
our battles on sea and land. 
It costs {,roo to dedicate a bedroom in the proposed new I 
premises of the Veterans Club. Already more than thirty I 
such donations have been made for the purpose of dedicating I 
bedrooms to some fallen hero or some glorious deed . \\ ith- 
out a doubt many will wish to follow the example thus set. 
But it is only by a constant flow of donations, small or 
great, that the Veterans Club can be supported and its 
sphere of usefulness enlarged. Give therefore generously 
according to your means. It is a gift to the men who have 
fought for vou and .,avt;d vour countn'- Heroe,., of the 
Great War. - - 


III donations should be addr. d to the cretan 
VeteratJs A ssociatJm" -Ii B. fjord RI Ir./ 
(Regislered u
der Ihe W'" ChaTilies 1. '
J 
Trl<stee The Rt. Hon. Sir Henry BarJ:rave Deane 
Regd. Co.t: ES7., Jameo A J/alcolnl Eo 
Hon.Treasl<rers: C, L. Collard L, ,., ;vl A"B.C.L 5.dne\' Ha, \1. 
Rankers: .\lessrs. Cc OJ' C"., 16 Charing Cro' , ",,11'.1 
Jlessrs. Drl<nwlo Id. 4" Charing Crc ,S. IF.I 
1/e<, "H ,It, l '. fI', head', n",,,, 11 Ch /11/ I' " ."-, fI / 
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AT THE FRONT 


E"ttract from a letter recei'wd from France ;- 


"It IS impossible to express 
the comfort we derive from 
a cup of hot OXO when 
returning after a cold night 
job." 


Hot oxo is an inesti- 
mable boon to the fighting 
forces at this time of the 
vear. 


builds up strength to 
resist climatic changes, 
and is invaluable for all 
who have to undergo exer- 
tion either to promote' 
fitness or to recupel ate 
after fatigue. 


I t aids and increases nutri- 
tion; it stimulates and 
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.:>ole Propnelùb do :\Jan ula...li.u 
U\, ) [!,nited, Thames House, Londuu, E.C.. 
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The 

 L73 " 


U ncrushable Trench Cap 

 


".,'<;. 


Soft) yet retains its shape 
and smart appearance) 
being made on a founda- 
tion of special material 
which is springy-prac- 
tically uncrushable and 
unaffected by wet. In 
best quality khaki whip- 
cord, and fitted with 
leather headband. 
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'i\ 211 

1 
\ - CPrice - net. 
'
\ Packing in "'ood Box an'd 
"\ Postage to the Front, 2/- 
The ever-increasing sale. of this 
Lincoln Bennett speciality are 
proof of its super excellence. 


The" LB" Adapter Lining for Steel Helmets 
is still the only lining soundly constructed on 
an efficient pri nciple. \V rite for particulars, 
Auyone can fit it.-No fastenings required. Distributes wei
ht.- - 
Equalises balance.-Provides ventilai.ion,-Minimises concussiou.- 
Obtainable in all sizes and Fhapes of heads. 


LINCO LN BENNETT & CO. Ltd. 


The Leading M ilitarg & CitJil Hatters, 
40 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.t. 
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KHAKI SHIRTS 


H ARRODS are 
the actual 
makers. The more 
particular the man the 
more he will appre- 
ciate the detailed care 
and excellence that 
Harrods offer. 
Harrods Shirts em- 
body more of those 
niceties of make and 
finish than are com- 
monly en- 
countered, 
but which 
make all 
the differ- 
ence to 
com fo r t 
and to service. 
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HARRODS LTD Zøn:;,
:
B;;".:';' LONDON SWI 
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Khaki Zephyr 7/6 
Union Twill - 10 6 
Taffeta (light) 15,6 
Twill Silk 211- 
Viyella 13 6 & 14,6 
.flll NON"SHRINKING 


(CollliltUed f'o", pag
 311) 
methods, but by thl' aid of intelligent co-operation with the 
labour employed. There is less antagonism hetween the 
employer and the employed than in any other country, 
The principle is recognised as sound that a well-paid, well- 
housed and well-fed man, allowed to earn according to his 
individual productive power, is an invaluable a,>set to 
industry, and in the largest and most successful1y operated 
plants this principle governs in the rl'lations of the 
employer to the employed. 


Increase of Wealth 
In the last four years the national wealth of America 
has inrreased by at l
ast flOO per caPita, and this is not due 
to profits on the sale of war materials, for this has only 
accounted for about fs per caPita including the profit made 
on shipments of food such as would have been made had 
there been no war. The war is responsible to some degree, 
however, for the total increase, for internal development 
has been intensified by reason of the disturbed condition 
of the rest of the world. This increase in national wealth 
has come from but one source and that is the legitimate 
development of industry. 
I t was a good thing for America and for the Allies that 
this development preceded actual participation in the 
war, for American industry was all the more ready and able 
to respond to the demand to be made upon it when ,the conflict 
came. I t meant that there was more money to be loaned 
to the Allies, greater facilities immediately available for war 
purposes, and more workers ready drilled to take their part 
in the great war machine at home and abroad. Any increase 
in wealth that may have come to the American people 
in the earlier days of the war in Europe through supplying 
the needs of the countries at war has been more than returned 
in money and materials during the past year. 
The expansion of industry that has taken place in America 
in the past twenty years has exceeded anything before 
recorded and the whole force of this tremendous organisation 
has been turned against the foe of civilisation. As fast as 
alien immigration ha6 entered the country it has been 
absorbed into the indu,>trial world, and in the second generation 
these people are no longer aliens in spirit or in customs. 
Too little importance is attached to climate, food and environ- 
ment in estimating the power of the American melting pot. 
A bracing and electric atmosphere, a full supply of nourishing 
food and association with a freL people change the whole 
character of the population born of alien parents from that 
of their forefathers. The industrial tilì'iencv of these 
people is multiplied beyond comparison \\ith those"who remain 
in Europe, The contrast in the productive power of the 
individual worker has been strikingly confirmed in the 
experience of one great American industrial with factories 
in nearly every large country in the world. This company 
has found that the men they employ in America can be 
depended upon to produce a minimum of 40 per cent. more 
output than the men they employ abroad, and yet these 
men both in America and elsewhere may be of the same 
race and nationality at birth. Forty years ago Irishmen 
did the pick and shovel work of America. To-day the 
Italians, Slavs and Levantines have taken the place of the 
Irish, and the latter are engaged in more skilled and better 
paid branches of labour. It has been so with every influx 
of aliens. When they first arrived they began at the bottom 
of the ladder. but as they came under the influence of the 
American climate, food, and institutions, they quickly raised 
themselves to a more satisfactory status. and their children: 
brought up or born in America, began far in advance of 
where their parents left oif. 
Fifty years ago America had to make a choice between 
rapid industrial development with large immigration or a 
very slow de\'elopment and restricted immigration. The first 
named course was adopted. The industrial development has 
been more rapid than was even dreamed of and some social 
and political penalties have been incurred by the nation 
and its institutions through the great influx of foreign labour. 
The damage has been less than was predicted, however, for thl' 
regenerative powers of the New \Vorld were under-estimated. 
The fusion of a number of races has produced a new race 
dominated absolutely by Anglo-Saxon ideals and even still 
by Anglo-Saxon leaders, but broadened in its 
ympathies 
and understandings and containing within its spirit a hatred 
of all tyranny, a shado\\y inheritance from previous 
generations of the oppressed. It is because of this inheritance 
that America is inhabited by a peace-loving nation. It is 
also because of this inheritance that when once convinced 
that liberty and democracy were threatened the nation was 
ready to turn the whole power of it... immea
urable industrial 
strength against the enemy. 
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FORTNUM & MASON'S 
BOOTS AND EQUIPMENT 
FOR 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN OFFICERS 


SERVING ON ALL 


BATTLE FRONTS 


THE 
"FORTMASON n 
MARCHING 
BOOT 



 



 


Soft as a slipper but very strong and! lb. 
to I lb. lighter than any similar boot. 
The durability, softness, and flexibility of 
the .. F ortmason" leather has stood the 
test of the trenches in France and the dust 
and heat of Africa and Mesopotamia. 
Price SO/-per pair. 
Sizes 9t to II!, 5/- extra; size 12, 7 6 
extra. To measure, 10/- extra. 
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THE 
"FORTl\1ASON n 
HA VERSACK 
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I. Waterproof throughout. Leather 
bottom double sewn and well 
finished. 
2. Cut square for carrying capacity, and 
back pocket extra large. 
3. The top hood shaped and keeps 
out the wet. 
4. The web sling is sewn right round 
the haversack, carries off the rain, 
and supports the strain. Swivels 
engage with belt and distribute weight 
between waist and shoulder. 
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- 
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f"_____ 
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Pri
e 20/- each. 


FORTNUM & MASON, LTD. 
182 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
DEPOT FOR "DEXTER .. MILITARY WEATHERPROOFS 
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GONG SOUPS 
are "TOP BOLE" 
A few packets of Gong Soups in his 
haversack, and a brisk little \vood fire 
glowing in the shelter of a farm-house 
wall, mean nluch to the man who has 
just returned from arduous toil for his 
" rest" period. 
Water is quickly procured, the Gong Soup 
packet dissolved, and in fifteen minutes or so 
"the best meal for a week" is ready. 
The particular handiness of Gong Soups, 
together with their variety and economy, render 
them specially suitable for use in the home as 
well as at the Front. 


Extract from a letter received from the Front :- 
"The men are on fatigue all night until 2 or 3 a.m., 
and much appreciate hot soup on their return. 
Sometimes the men come in wet through and 
plastered with mud, and a drink of hot soup makes 
new men of them in a very short time. II 
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Twelve Delicious 
Scotch Bl oth 
Mock Tude 
Pea 
Mullitatawny 
Lentil 
Kidney 


.. 


. 


Varieties: 
Ox Tail 
Thick Gravy 
Celery Cream 
Green Pea 
Hare 
Tomato 


- 


PS 



ole Proprietors and Manufacturers: 
OXO Limited. Thames House, London, E,C.4. 


Motor Utilìty Machines 
By H. Massac Buist 


W HILE the war has made altogether unprecedented 
demand
 on the .world's motor it
dustry alike for tlH' 
producÌ1on of aIrcraft and manne engines and for 
motors for militarv transport service, it is generallv over 
loohed that it has, besides, enormouslv accelerated th, 
demand for engines for a
ri\ultur(' and for "all forms of utilit, 
..;ervicc' in civili.u\ life pure dl1fl simple. Indeed, when th'e 
history of motoring in these i"land..; comes to be written it 
\\Í/l be fuund th.tt the first really extensive use of agricultural 
machinery date"- from tlw preparations made fur the coming 
harve"t. The .;;hurtage of horses for civilian service, which 
is an inevitable feature of dnv war, hdS enormousI\' accelerated 
the growth of the utility \'C"hide movement. ' 
The general idea is that the agricultural motor is needed 
fur ploughing only, and that if that can be arranged satis- 
factorily, the agri-motor problem is solvedo The fact, how- 
ever, is scarcely so simple, as may be promptly realised when 
it is borne in mind that on the average farm ploughing takes 
pl,lCe on approximatelv onl\' twenty - one days of the year. 
Even on the co-operative principle' it would 'not be a èom- 
mercia I proposition to purchase motor machinery for so 
relati\oely few days' sen'ice, despite the fact that a motor 
differs from horseflesh in that when it is not in service it i!-> 
not consuming the material which enables it to do its work. 
:\Ioreover, if the motor equipment of a given farm, or collec- 
tion of farms, takes the form of a plough only, then it follows 
that horses must be available for all the many subsequent 
operdtions to which ploughing is the preliminary. Obviously. 
if horses were available for the subsequent processes the.\' 
would be equally d \Oailable for the initial one. 
Thus, the successful application of the internal combustion 
liquid-fuel engine to the agricultural problems depends in 
large measure on the \Oariety of uses to which the machinen 
can be put. This becomes particularly emphasised in à. 
countr\' like our own, where the individual farm and the 
individual field are extremely small by comparison, for 
example, with the areas that are brought into cultIvation in 
Canada, the cnited States Australia, !\ew Zealand, the 
.\rgentinc, Russia, ete. 


Ploughing Tests 
As regards the problem of motor-ploughing, tests han' 
practically proved that success or failure depend not so 
much on the motor mechanism as on the ploughshare, ur 
shares, employed for the work in the given districto l\Ian
 
of our agri-motor trials promoted in the early days of th{" 
W,lr really gave a false idea of the relative merits of various 
forms of motor tractors because the point was overlooked 
that you could not judge those merits unless all the tractors 
engaged in the 
i\Tll competition were working precisely the 
same type of share on the given patch of land. Judges, 
moreover, in certain districts obviously were more partial to 
a certain class of share than others, long experience having 
taught them what is the most suitable for the given neigh- 
hourhood. Tllf' result wa" that they could not but judge 
b\' rather the ploughshare used than by the motor equipment. 
Henceforth, therefore, it is desirable that when agricultural 
motor trials are promoted, the manufacturers entering for 
them shall always h(> informed what share the\' are to use in 
each distnct in -- which they are to compete. 'It is only b\' 
standardising in this fashion that the relative merits of each 
tractor can he brought out. 
The numher of motor tractOls that have been brought into 
service for farm work in these islands to-day is \'ery great, 
running intu more thousands than there are months in the 
year. Yet we have merely tuuched the hinge of the de\-elop- 
ments. The work. too, is in part handicapped by the fuel 
situation. In face of the demands during the war, and on 
the coming of peace, for the lighter motor spirits, which must 
always be rendered a\'ailable for aircraft work, for example. 
obvioush' petrol mu
t be regarded as an uncommercial fud 
tor agri-motor purpo,",es. Consequently, the bulk run is on 
paraffin- at any rate, after the mechanism has heen warmed 
up on petrol. The difficulties uf vapourising paraffin ha\'e 
been overcome in more or less practical fashion; but, un- 
questionably, the whole business has been greatly handi- 
capped by the dearth of men of motor experienc,e to initiate 
the average farm hand, who has been no more trained than 
his;forbears to mechanism and the idea of it. 
Tlwrvouths of to,day \..ho will he the farm h.wds of to- 
(CO""'*" 0.. p..g. 
.) 
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pREFERENCE for 
the Humber Car IS 
proof of good judg- 
ment. \Villingness to 
wait for one is evidence 
of sound patriotism. 
The necessity for this 
exercise of patience IS 
to be found in the 
accompanying picture. 
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A CORSER OF VJI:.W ,UOAI. 


HUMBER 


LIMITED 


Agmls 
veryU!here. 


'Where Flying Men 
are fitted out 


I II 


For our WOUNDED SOLDIERS 


Longyears' experience oEcatermg for Motorists 
brouaht Dunhills into the field of AViation Kit 
supply with a flying start They still lead 
wherever articles of practical u8e and comfoTt 
for Flying Men are concerned 
Here ate duee good it
rn8 from the Showroom 
at Conduit S"treet 
A special aviation cap of black or tan leather 
is the first .tem. Th. leather .s dehghtfully 60ft 
and flexible. and the whole cap 1& lined with best 
quality nutria fur. It is cut long at the back to 
protect the neck. and i. most popular among 
Amencan and all the Allied Aviators, The 
price is 55/-. 
A much appreciated gadget for this or any 
other DunhiU flrina Ctl.l? is our fur-hned chin 
muff (No, 19/10/ In black or tan leather 
and lined with similar fur to the cap above. it 
costs 17/6 and provides a maximum of comfort 


A comfortable, easy run- 
ning, self-propelled Chair, 
with adjustable back 
and le
 rest. 
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Our" High Flyer" gloves are deep 
gauntlet shaped with two straps. and 
are made in tan leather lined with 
fur. They are interlined with oil- 
cambric. thus being quite waterproof. 
snug and cosy. though at the same time 
most flexible and yielding to every 
movement of the hand. They repre- 
sent the high..water mark In glove 
comfort for airmen. 
The price is 35/- per pair. 


What more suitable gift than 
INVALID FURNITURE 


71>0, 


A choice selection will be found at our extensive New 
Showrooms at 449 OXFORD STREET, London, W.I 
(opposite SelfridgesJ, where we also have a large stock 
of our famous BABY CARRIAGES. 


Waterproof overboots: 1371>/50 
These fine overboots are made in strong Paramatta 
twill. lined with fur'. and have a 80ft leather Bole. a 
strap just below the knee to make them quite secure. 
and a laced front. Th
 are perfectly waterproof. 
warm and comfortable The price i. 63/- per pair. and 
when ordering it is nece8sary to state size of 
walking boot worn. 


Full particula.. will be sent on applIcatIOn to- 


Dunhills, Ltd. 
2 CONDUIT STREET, 
REGENT ST , LONDON, W.1. 1 37b/50 


íHïTCtlIN9S/0: 
449 Oxford Street, I 
Telephone: Gerrard 291 LONDON, W.1. 
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IMITATION 


is the 
Sincerest Form of Flattery 
INSIST 


"L.B." 


ON THE 
Adapter Lining 
(Regis/eYed Desip.) 
BENNETT & CO., LTD., 


Originai
J b
 
Messrs. LINCOLN 
-... 
FRO\lf, 


which rnsures absolule 61 and 
perfeci comfort for your Sleel 
Helmel. 


IT IS STILL THE 
 
LINING SOUNDLY CON. 
STRUCTED ON AN 
EFFICIENT PRINCIPLE. 


Thousands in use 
at the Frønt prove 
iis efficïenc:J. 


Improved Pattern with Special fiuina back 
bead piece I 
Price 19/6 net. 
Wilhoul back piece, 16/6 nel. 

kin.! in wood bo!..:.nd 

8R
 to-'!þe Fro nt. 2/
 
Ladie. desirinl to .end one of these lininlifli to a 

elativeor friend.t tbe Fro. t.bould lend us. if poIli. 
ble, a top hal. bowler. or .traw boater of his from 
which 10 take the e](ad .har e and dimension. of bis 
bead, otherwise .tate ordinary bat .ize. 
W rile to-- 


Anyone Can 61 ii-No fasleo" 
ing. required, - Di'lribute. 
weighl -EQuali.es balance.- 
Provic1es ""nlil.llon. - Mini" 
mise. concu..ion.-Obtainable 
in all size. and .hape. of head.. 


Lincoln Bennett & Co., Ltd., 
40 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
And 78 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 
-For Descriptioe Pamphl
l.- 
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THE \VELDON 
AUTO-MoTIVE CRUTCH 


(Pat. 105,185-1916) 


Price 


FOR LOCOMOTION W'ITH- 
OUT EXERTION. 


27/6 
per paIr. 
CarriBlife 
and paclt- 
illlJ czlrll. 


Owing to the unique construction 
of the base, the user is propelled 
by gravitation without any exer- 
tion beyond resting the weight of 
the body on the handles. 


.\ 


In proceeding down hill it is only 
necc!õ<õary to reverse the crutches. 
which then act as a natural brake. 


\ 


But the feature of the 
"Wel don Auto-motive" is the 
anatomically correct position 
of the head, which conforms 
to the oblique direction of the 
axilla (arm-pit). 


No other Crutch pos
 ,"l-" these 
features. 


---- ".1" 
--..... 


All risk of "crutch paralysis" 
is entirely eliminated. 


A most instructil'e booklet, post free on 
request. 


SOLE 
AGENTS 
FOR THE 
UNI fED 
KINGDOM. 


Telephone : 
Muoeum 3140. 


HOSPITALS & GENERAL 
CONTRACTS CO. LTD. 
19-35 MORTIMER STREET, 
LONDON, W.l. 


T eleararn. : 
'0 Contracting. 
London. .. 


(Conliøued Irom page 40.) 
morrow, however, will grow up as much in a motor atmosphere 
as public-school boys grow up with knowledge of motor 
cycling. even though the individual is not lucky enough to 
possess a machine of his own. Further, if there were any 
doubt on this subject, it is sufficiently dissolved by the 
reflection that the vast number of men who will presently 
be disbanded from the Army, and who have motor experi- 
ence, will render an amply sufficient proportion aVallable to 
the agricultural branch of the movement; for one thing, 
because the end of the war will see more than sufficient to go 
round all branches of service; for another, because for 
health reasons the war experience wiII cause vast numbers 
to take to work on the land. Consequently, the ground for 
taking a pessimistic view concerning the deterioration of 
agri-motor machinery through lack of understanding and, 
consequenUy, neglect or mis,handling, is not substantiaL 


Inevitable Handicaps 
In war time, however, even paraffin and such like hea,'ier 
grade oils are not available in sufficient quantities for agri- 
motor service. Hence, the other day a scheme for employing 
town gas for motor work on the farm was mooted. But 
much in this direction is not to be expected either during or 
after the war. ' 
In brief, therefore, while the agri-motor will undoubtedly 
prove one of the prime factors in enabling us to carryon 
this war-the number of machines produced and brought 
into use is increasing continuously-nevertheless, such 
machines are being employed at the moment under inevitable 
conditions of handicap. Therefore, while we may know the 
worst concerning the agri-motor problem to-day, the best 
of it cannot possibly be revealed to us until after the war. 
Hence it is particularly gratifying to realise that, despite 
all shortcomings, the proposition of applying motor power 
to agricultural work is to-day a thoroughly practical one, 
which under a wide variety of tests has given results more 
profitable than can be obtained with horse traction. 
As for the commercial motor, the only problem in connec- 
tion with it to-day is to get sufficient supplies to meet civilian 
needs, Those needs are growing all the time; and it will be 
quite impossible to meet them until the coming of peace. 
Then it will be practicable to meet them in absolutely satis- 
factory fashion. The reason is that war service has put 
both heavy and light transport to tests not to be exceeded 
in severity. Consequently, experience alike in design and 
production has been brought to- the necessary pitch to ensure 
absolutely reliable service in the post-war products. 
The class of vehicle available for use in war time is extremely 
limited. By far the majority are put in charge of those of 
practically no training and experience. Some of them have 
not even the instinct for handling machinery of this sort : 
yet we perceive it answers ddmirably. 


Electric U tility Vehicles 
It is gravely to be doubted if the electric utilitv vehicle 
will make such progress in this country as <õome anticipate 
for it. 'Weight, cost, and limitation of range of use are among 
the obstacles in this direction; but the greatest of all concerns 
facilities for obtaining supplies. The roads of London are 
admirably suitable for electric-driven utility vehicles, and, 
provided the direction of our electric-power-producing com- 
panies becomçs trained to the idea, much may be done. 
At the bt st, however, we could never match American 
conditions, such, for example, as are provided by the great 
generating stations at Niagara, which supply plant to cities 
hundreds of mile away at rates which would spell bank- 
ruptcy if we attempted them here. Our chance in England, 
of courSe, depends on keeping electric-power-producing 
machinery working for twenty-four hours out of the twenty- 
four, in place of having the load, as it is called, on 
at night time only, when illumination is needed; only 
in this direction is a cheap and easily available supply 
possible. 
\\,hpther electric power becomes a big factor in the utility 
transport service in the hig cities, particularly for the smaller 
cla!õ<,c" of vehicle, "carcelv matters to the individual citizen. 
in that, in any cas , the gran th in the usp of the commercial 
motor vehicle, and of HI(> tradesman's motor deliverv-van. 
has already attained to .';uch proportions, and wiII assuredly 
be accelerated to such a degree on the coming of peace, that 
within ten years----1ertainly, and quite probably within five 
years-after the conclusion of the campaign the spectacle of 
a horse in big cities such a" London, Birmingham, and 
Manchester, will be remarked on as much as it used to be in 
Detroit three and four years before the war started. 
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T HERE are occasions when, to mark appreciation of services rendered. or "to 
commemorate some conspicuous act, it is necessary to make a presentation 
r of substantial worth. 
The Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Company's presentation servicf''> offer better value 
than is obtainable elsewhere, and the choice is more comprehensive 
A selection of articles suitable for presentation will be forwarded for approval, 
carriage paid, at the Company's risk, or a catalogue will be posted free on application. 
The Goldsmiths It Silversmiths Company have no branch establishments in Regent Street. Oxford 
Street, or elsewhere-in London or abroad only one address, 112 Regent Street. London, W.l. 
THE 
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Thllll1flliI
 & 
UfLVE
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COÐ
PANY ]IT0
 
112 


witli wliic/i is if2corporaied 
7lie (JoÛJsmdlisý'l{Ûol2ce 1Z" 5t! /7JL 
Regent Street, London, W.!. 
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Built up on entirely 
new scientific lines, 
the details of which we 
shall make known 
shortly. 
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Positively cold, wind, 
and wet proof. 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER 


LTD. 


Naval anù Military Outfitters, 
156-168 Regent St., 
r.ONDON, 
W.I. 
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PIGSKIN CIGARUTE CASE. 


POCKET FLASKS. 


No.]! 


87. 


No.8g. 


r 



 i 
 - 
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-
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-. 
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TO HOLD 30 CIGARETTES. 
No. 88
PIGSKIN CIGARETTE CASE, 
to hold 30 cigarettes .. .... 12/6 
No.8g.-Ditto, superior quality, lined 
pIgskin .... .. 1:1 2 6 
No. go.-Dltto, Cigarette Cas. and 
Tobacco Pouch 17/6 


No. 87.-Non-corrosive, oxi- 
dlsed, bayonet top, plated inside 
extra fiat, concave shape, a-pint
 
37/6 
Ditto, smaller sizes, 30/-, 35:. 
Bri tannia Metal, Screw top, con- 
cave shape, l'pmt ., 15/- 
Ditto, smaller &izes. 
8/6 and 11/6 
F:.'. 
No. 81. 


No. gr.-SAM BROWNE BELTS. 
strap. Best bndle leather 
Ditto, stitched pigskin 


Oue shoulder 
1:2 5 0 
'. E3 3 0 


r 


WATER-BOTTLES. 


T - 1 
! 


No. 84. 


No. 83.-Nickel silver plated 
: inside, non-corrosive, screw 
I top, rounded front, fiat back, 
covered khaki cloth, It pints 
1:1 6 6 
No. 84.-Ditto, with leather 
cradle carrier (as illustrated) 
1:1 10 0, 
No. 85.-Ditto, Regulation 
 
pattern. concaved, 21- pints 
1:1126 


'" 


I... 


HAVERSACKS, 


'" 


Extra large and .trang, 
made from an officer's I 
design 17/6 
 
:0. 8J.-Ditto, w,th Leather \ -:-J 
ase 27/6 . 
Detachable Sling, 216 extra. ' 
 


p, { /,,'a..d 6d. } 
.ltal, B.E.F. 1/6 .:dra. 


S..d for NEW III..trat,d LiSl of War Eq.iþ",..,. 


SWAINE 


& 


ADENEY 


B:J Aþþol..,,,,...tto H.M. Till Ki"" 


185 PICCADILLY 


LONDON, W.l. 


May 2) 1918" 


Notes on Kit 


Leggings 
Some men will tell you that leggings simply do not matter 
much; if you want a pair, they say, you just go and get a 
pair; there are two or three sizes-maybe more, and maybe 
less, but if you get the size that feels nearest to a fit you 
have done the best possible-and there it is. Which doctrine 
accounts for the remarkable appearance of a brigadier- -no 
less rank-who ornampnted Charing Cross platform one 
morning not so long ago; a perfect man down to the knees, 
but thence. . well, the' less said the better. And it is 
not only confined to brigadiers; you may find all ranks who 
firmly believe, judging by what they wear, that the word 
legging means a funnel of leather designed to cover the leg, 
and incapable of fitting it. A belief which is in the highest 
degree erroneous. 
If appearance were all, there \\ould be no necessiÌ\' to 
bother, for any man can go on active service and bóther 
not at all about what he lookg like, so long as he has a 
semblance of a uniform outfit that will save him from being 
taken for a franc-tireur. But there are the points of hard 
wear, comfort, and efficiency to be taken into account, and 
in order to fill those conditions to the fullest possible extent 
it is just as necessary to get a pair of leggings made by a 
man who understands the job as it is to get a pair of boots 
made by a reputable and capable bootmaker. For the 
reach-me-down legging may come out very \\ell as regards 
appeatance, in some cases; but to get perfect leg-comfort 
it is really ne
essary to get the leggings made to measure. 
just as it is necessary to get boots made to measure. A pair 
of leggings should be so fitted that sleeping with them on 
and buckled in place is no discomfort-\\hich is not an 
attribute of ready-made articles, unless one has legs of the 
exact "stock ,. size and shape, ....hich very few men have. 
There are still three or four places in London where specialists 
in the build and fitting of leggings still exist, and to every 
man to whom the, need for a new pair of leggings comes 
once in a while, the best advice is that he should betake 
himself to one of these establishments and get a pair of 
leggings made to fit him. If he has not tried this trick 
before, he will very soon appreciate the difference between 
made to measure and chosen from stock-and his friends 
will appreciate it, too. 


A \Vaterproof \Velted Boot 
The value of waterproof welts for boots lies in the fact 
that, apart from the wear on the soles of boots, it is the 
welts that first gin' way in the ordinary patterns, since such 
water as penetrates at that point stays there-the crease 
betwcen sole and upper makes a pocket that holds water 
and permits it to injure the leather. With the"e boots such 
damage is virtually impossible; the boots them.;:elw<:, are 
waterproof. in the sense that they will keep the "earer's feet 
dr
 under any conditions of water and mud, and the welts 
aÚ, waterproof in another sense, in that they are so con- 
structed that the" life OJ of the boots is very largely increased, 
since the welts will not hold water and permit of injury to the 
leather through holding it. To this should be added the fact 
that the boots themselves are made of leather which is of 
pre-war quality-not that it has been kept in stock since 
pre-\\ ar times, but that it is equal in quality to the best 
leather that used to be obtainable for service footwear. And 
on top of this there is really excellent workmanship put into 
these boot
, which represent the very best service footwear 
obtainable. You can get these boots made to measure if 
nec("sary, or, if in a hurry, you can get a pair to fit from 
stock and be a<:;sured of genuinp foot comfort. 


The Scientific Water-bottle. 


Since health on service is the first consideration, and a 
supply of pure water is one of the first considerations in 
regard to health, the water-bottle which forms its own germ- 
proof filter is a necessity to every man, and its rapidly growing 
popularity is proof of its uDique value. So efficient is the 
filter that the bottle may be filled with sewage, if nothing 
else is available, anrl still the filter }ields a drink of pure 
water, germ-free. Sufficient tests have been made to prove 


THE LIGHTING AND STARTING of your" After the War" 
car is its most important feature; therefore, let "C.A.V." advise 
you.-Write, call, or 'phone C. A. V ANDERVELL & CO. (
TI?), 
Electncal Engineers, Acton, London, W.3' Telcphone: Ch,swlck 
2,000 (8 Jines).-(Advt.) 


(CoJlti.....d Oil page 48) 
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'l96e HAMIL TON 
Germ-Proof WATER-BAG 
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T AKES the place of the old-fashioned, dirty water bottle, because it is practically germ-proof 
and allows any kind of water to be drunk with perfect impunity, 
It is pronounced by experts as one of the greatest inventions of the war, and should be in 
universal use by the troops. 
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THOUSANDS 
OF VALUABLE 
LIVES might 
easily be saved by 
its adoption. 
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INVALUABLE 
IN TROPICAL 
COUNTRIES 
where the source 
of water supplies 
is doubtful. 


t 


l 


Ensures PURE 
WATER under 
all conditions of 
ACTIVE SER. 
VICE. 


THE HAMILTON WATER-BAG FOR OFFICERS. 2 
 / 
holding about one quart. Price d- 
Extra Filters, 3/6 each. 


- 
- 


T HE bag<: are inter- 
lined with canvas 
to prevent wastage of 
water, and also to keep 
the rontents cool. 



 I 


I 
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T HE bags fill ,-erv 
rapidly, and art' 
easily cleansed. There 
is nothing to get out 
of order. Stdgnant 
water drawn from shell 
craters, ditche, or 
\\ ells. onc( it pas :> 
through the germ- 
proof filtpr, is freed 
from all germ
, 


THE bags do not 
have to be tipped 
up to drink from. The 
water IS drawn 
Imply 
bv suction. 


The f
llowing e!'tract is from the Editor of LAND & WArER in his kit arl.1c1e (March 7th, 1918) :-" The design is so very simple that one wonden, 
on seeIng the thing, why nobody thought of it before. In the case of the ordinary water"bottle, of course, the first necessity is to assure oneself that 
the coD.tents are pu:e, for otherwise a water-bottle may become a first class disease trap, warranted to hand out enteric, dysentery, and other com- 
forts WIth 
very dnnk. But you may fill this particular bottle with sewage, ,f it so please you, and st1l1 get a drink of genn"free filtered water. . . 
The bottle I
 no more trouble to fill than an ordinary bottle. and no more trouble to Empty; neither is it any bulkier or heavier than an ordinary 
bottle. It.s, as already remarked, so simple that it is a wonder it has gone undiscovered so long. and it is one of the most valuable safeguards of 
health that the war has seen. . . . The<e has been nothing tQ surpass this scientifically designed water"bottle in value as a preservat.ve of health 
among the troop:;
 and it is to be hoped that every man pI :KJing on active ervice will bave one of tb( e wa1 r-bottles to take wlth hlm
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TÍlE HAMILTON GERM-PROOF BAG 
has passed the severest 01 tests at the 
Bacteriological Department 01 Guy's. 


<\ FULL DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET SENT 
FREE TO ALL I
TERESTED. 


ObtArnable f,.om 


\ 


ARMY & NAVY STORES, Ltd. 
HARRODS STORES. 
FORTNUM & MASON. 
SELFRIDGE'S. 
S. W. SILVER. 


THE HAMILTON WATER,BAG for 
ambulances and trans- ":l 
 / 
port. holding two gals. dd - 
Larger 
i7es can be supplied. 
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THE HAMILTON CAVALRY 
WATER" BAG, to bl camed a 
shown. TI' h.-,ld two 
 O/ - 
gallons d 
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The Outcome of Actual 
Trench Experience. 
A WATERPROOF ) 
A GREAT COAT In One 
A BRITISti WARM J 


- 


.: 


Remove Ihe Undercoal and you have 
(for wet and" muggy" days) a lighl weighl 
Rainproof, guaranteed rainproof absolule, 
Iyand permanenlly. 
READY for IMMEDIATE WEAR 
and forwarded on approy.1 on receipt of heiahr. 
chelt measurement. aod remin.nee, Vt'hich i. at 
once returned if aoat is not kept. 


í
1 
- J- 


E5 : 10 : 0 


(With Oil Cambric Interlinina and separate Fle
ce 
undercoat.) 
A testimonial letter selected from 
hundreds we can show:- 



 ,.
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AItJn/Ûlry Hos,pitalfir O.1liars. 
_II':Æ APril flh, 1918. 
Sirs.-/t will in/errsl,you to luar Ilualllr
 '.,"ch coat 
(lrft,d K .poll) I bOJlght fi om you 14st Ntn"",/1tr has 
jJro7.yd a 1[rtat s"cass. I "IVa"'e it almost day ati.t ,ui;hl 
Ihrou
Jt(mt last 7hi"ttr d'l""tr IhtfiJ[hti"E in the Italian 
Mo",nlai,.s. where the heavjlSn07U a1l.f/MJ/Ush an.fmud 
,JIf tlu foothilL art Vtry uact;'l.
 nlslomtr$. MfJP"to'l/ep". 
this COG! þrov,.i i!sdfmos/EX1RAORClINARIL\' HUOY. 
ANT WHEN WB 'WERE TORPEUUEVon Iht 'ltl.JI Jw'nt. 
tht suø 7!'attr J
at illf,.":;: ;;:::
j{[ff:.on it. 
A. R.--.lullt. R.F.A. 


,11 t uel Brothe 


'I" II IIjlnR!l4L OUTFITTERS I.!JI 


t.Iy HI/wst 


U'ut Elld HOli-St 
221 " 223, 
DnDRD BT&EET, 
w. 


OXFORD CIRCUS 
AND 


Ø5. &1. 
LUDGATE HILL, 
E.D. 


LUDGATE 


HILL. 


(SIX dOOrs F. of 
Circus Tube Station I 


Inear St Paul's. 


Light Camping Outfits 


Extract from TRUTH, October 3rd, 1917. 
.. In order to answer a recent inquiry from the front, 
I obtained particulars of some ingenious devices for 
mitigating minor discomforts of camp life on active 
service, especially those of cold and wet weather; 
for example, a practical weatherproof tent that can 
be folded into a parcel small enough to go into an 

)Vercoat pocket; a waterproof ground-sheet weigh- 
mg less than lIb., and a capital sleeping bag which 
weighs no more than H lb. These are among many 
useful articles supplied by the LIGHTWEIGHT 
TENT CO., 61 High Holborn, London, W.GI, 
and I think my Service readers may be glad to 
know of them." Write Dept. .. L" for Lists. 




 ..STORMPROOF" 
, 
 TRENCHER 
· 

 ELVERY'S STORM PROOF No.4 x 
"-0."" I ' ') 
 Guaranteed to resist the heaviest possible 
/ i) '\ rains. Fitted with belt, stormcuffs, 

_ -..... and deep collar, 78,-. Cavalry 

--' Pattern,84'-. Detachable Fleece 
... 

 Linings, I! gus, extra. 
!1c I I:.J"::"-J Th. "S'ol'lIþrooj' is ,*,,1/) an excell",' 
_ 
 
 -e:;:. 
 O
. lcould'Jotwishlorb
/tera'ticle"ou' 
, -'I. . . '-ìL
 
 l.......-(Specimeo of lellers received), 

,.-" . -, (Ivery's are rrple1e wilh all W.ltrprool Kil. 
,'" I ' i! 
J. , - WATERPROOF "KNEE PROTECTORS:' 14/6 
:::;:::; Uust what s wanted). 
1 }- /... n Riding Aprons, 1.6/6; Waterproof Glove< 7/6; Cap 
J} CoHrs and Curtall1-, 5/6: luckct Air P,ùo" 6/6; 
, '{I, \ \ r I, Baths, 25/,. 
. '1.., 
 ! v 7 1 r -- 
 wa



r;';
o
ptcialisls. 31 Conduit St.. 
.
 II! \ 1 ,... 9 LONDON, W. 
, 11' 
 \ ..\ief.
8 (Oned rll m 
_________ And at [I( '. nt II" D::in ::: ;::
 :'1,) 
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(Conti'lIu4/rom pllge ii) 
that the filter" candle" needs only to be sterilised or boiled 
once a wee
 to keep it clean and free from germs, and the 
filters are Interchangeable. and, if necessary, can be used 
apart from the water-bottle, which, by the way, is of canvas, 
and is far easier to fill than the ordinary bottle. Another 
valuable point is that it is not necessary to tip up the bottle 
in order to get a drink, and the small bags, intended for 
officers and men to carry, and containing about the same 
amount of \\ater as an ordinary water-bottle, are no heavier 
than any other type of bottle. A larger size is made, intended 
for transport or horse carriage, and containing about two 
gallons when filled. Half the value or more of this unique 
invention lies in its absolute simplicity; that it is extremely 
valuable is past question, for, in ensuring that all the water 
a man. drin.ks is filtered, it will prove the means of saving 
many hves In areas where water is a carrier of disease. There 
has, in fact, been nothing among the innovations in kit and 
tquipment. during the war which will surpass this scienti- 
fically designed water-bottle as a preservative of. heaJth 
am<;mg th
 troops and a 
eans of saving life, and, incidentally, 
of IIghtemng transport, SInce it saves all necessity for purifying 
water in bulk by rendering it possible for every man to assure 
for himself a pure supply. 


The Sleeping Bag. 
Some thousands of British and Allied officers have proved, 
what has been asserted in these columns more than once that 
the kapok-lined sleeping bag and valise is not only an improve- 
ment on the old-time .. \\' olseley," but is one of the really 
important advances in the design of military equipment 
made in recent years. Although attention has been drawn 
to the design of this bag many times, yet certain folk must 
still be ignorant of its advantages, for inquiries still come in 
as to its design and superiority over other kinds. Briefly, 
its value lies in the fact that without a single blanket it is as 
warm as a Wolseley with two or more blankets, and it is of 
far less weight than the W olseley pattern without any blankets, 
"hile it is always ready for use as a sleeping bag, and the kit 
is always packed-the system of .. throw-off" pockets for 
carriage of l
it renders it unnecessary to unpack anything 
when the bag is requirpd for sleeping in. This means an 
enormous saving of time and trouble, as very little experi- 
ence is sufficient to prove. :Moreover, the bag is waterproof, 
obviating the need of a ground-sheet or waterproof outer 
cO\'ering of any kind. It is a big aid to comfort and efficiency, 
and it means a substantial reduction in the weight of a kit 
without any sacrifice of warmth or waterproof qualities. It 
is the ideal sleeping bag and vaJise for active service work, 
and for all arms of the service. 


Helmet Linings 


, 
The" tin hat" is not a comfortable article of wear at best, 
and the introduction of an adapting lining is about the only 
means of rendering it less uncomfortable-for the .. issue" 
lining is productive of headaches and fatigue, owing to bad 
ventilating properties and lack of cushioning for the helmet, 
I t is perfectly easy to fit this adapting lining to any steel helmet, 
and by means of the lining it is possible to make the helmet 
a fit on the head, "ithout in any way detracting from the 
efficiency of the helmet itself. You simply take out the 
.. issue" lining, and put. the adapter lining in its place, and the 
result is perfect ventilation, together with a series of rubber 
cushions that minimise any blow or shock to the helmet 
itself, transmitting unly a very small effect from the shock 
to the wearer's head. .More especially in summer weather is 
thi
 adapting lining of value, for the weight of the helmet 
renders ventilation essential, and the design of this lining 
ensure
 perfect ventilation. A point worth noting is that, in 
getting the lining, it is possible to get just as good a fit as if 
one were ordering a field service cap, and the adapting 
cushions rmder that lining a fit in any helmet. The lining 
was introduced very soon after the helmet itself came into 
use for active service work, and It has proved its value among 
a sufficient number of the wearers of these helmets to ensure 
itself a permanent place in campaigning equipment; as long 
as there is need for a :'>tecl helmet the use of these linings is 
bound to increase a" their value becomes known. 


The Hymans Pocket Range-Finder, described in this column in our 
j,;,,'ne of August 10th, 1916. has met with very great appreciation, and 
has now been supplied to some thousands of officers It is the simplest 
and most accurate pocket instrument made, taking the range of any 
object within 2 per cent. in a few minutes, The price complete in 
Jeather uelt,case IS 1.3, Descriptive pamphlet free from manufacturer. 
-Cha. H\'man
 (Dept. T.), St. Andrew
' Street. Cambndge. 
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THE AMERICAN: Gee-whiz! Some class to that Dope- 
Stick. What's its nom-de-plume? 


THE CANADIA:\": This i" a new 6-cylinder go horse- 
power stunt- AR:\IY CLUB 
Or. A.REITES. Get wise, sonny. 


.. CA \'ANDERS' ARMY CLUB" 
CIGARETI'ES. 
Sold Everywhere. 


CAVANDERS LTD 
London 
and 6Iasgow 
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Officer's Regulation Kit Bag, 
Best Brown \\'aterproof Canva- Leather Straps, Strong 
s;7e 36
 by IS" by 14" 


Lock, 
... 74/6 


Best Sheffield Steel 
Campaign Knives. 


12/6 156 


21/. 
35/6 


-\s Illustration 


Engraving Name and Regiment 
" 3/6 
Postage, Expeditionary Forces, ,,_ 


SAM BROWNE BELTS 
MILITARY KIT BAGS 
WOLSELEY VALISES 
MAP CASES 
COMPRESSED FIBRE TRUNKS 
FANCY LEATHER GOODS 
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Brown hide Fitted Attache 
StronRly Sewn, Loose Blotter. 
14' 52 6 16" 60/. 
BES1 QUALITY. 
14' 70'. 16" 80 = 


Case. 
IS' 67/6 
IS. 901. 
( 
- 


12" 60. 


F ' 1 

 -' ''- - 
:" -=:Jf'4 


New Combination 
Cigarette and Note Case, 
Lo ,e Fold for Treasur\' Notes p, eke 
for Cheque Book, Cards and Stamp'. 
P, "kin or Calf 27 6 
Fine Seal... 38 6 


G 


J 


'" 


p
..lacr(" F"peditJonar'- Fure",::,oc1 
Stdmpi,,! ';,lInt" nd R"j'\Inent.. 3 6 


II Actiye Service" Wrist 
Watch, 
Illuminated Hands and Figures, 
best Lever :'tiov 'ent .., 42/6 
P "age. Expedl! ,nary Force., 9<1. 


POST 4.L ORDERS receive careful 
and prompt attention 


268.270 OXFORD STREET, W. 1 
187 REGENT STREET. W
 1 67 PICCADILLY, W. 1 
177-178 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. W. I 
81.84 Lc:adenhall St., LONDON, E.C.3 
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Beautifying Barbara. 


I.h :\hMOSII.. 


How a Plain Girl was Made Pretty. 
B.l had always been considered the ugly duckling of the 
famil\', anrl certainly no one would ha\'e voted her attracti\'e 
tile da\...h I aIled on me, and told me how tired she was of being 
cla<;
t'd amongst the dull and uninteresting women of her set. 
To tell the truth Barbara had fallen in love, and \Va,; anxious, 
as 
h
 hdd never bL(>n hefore, tù appear at her best. She wasn't 
a flapper sllP \Vd.'- twenh -eight. but there were po<;sibilities in 
her, .11ld I prorni,'d her' that if she \\ould follow m
' advice 
carefully "he wouldn't f{'('('<:;nise her own rdkction in the 
mIrror 111 month' tin1/' 


Her Complexion. 
\\ïth ,l good LOmple}"ion thc plaine
t feature,> look attracti\e, 
but Rarb1.ra's unfortunatelv left much to be desired. It was 
mudd\, ,1Ild tlll'rc werc blackheads around the nose and mouth, 
cau<;ed. I think, through using impure toilet soaps. For the 
dull mu..ldy look I madl' her rub a little pure mercolised wax 
gentI\' into the face and neck every night, leaving on the skin 
till till n \:t morning. Thi... ver
 gentlv and imperceptibl
' 
peeled oH all thL dead, dull outer cuticle, Ica\'ing the fresh 
young l"I'mple\:ion underneath, anrl giving her a skin as dear 
and fr<...h a... a bab,.'". The blackhpads "ere joon removed. A 
stymol t.lblet was dis<;olved in hot \\ ater, and the farC-' bathed 
and gl'lltly dried. \fter Ì\\O ,lpplication
, all signs of the 
blarhh ".Ids had di
dppeared. . 
Beautifying Her Hair. 
Barh"ra had a fairl\' good hed.d of hair, but it hdd been vel v 
much nl
lected, I don't hnO\\ \vhat she had shampooed it 
with, but it certainh' \\d<;n't the right "tuff, for her hair was dull 
and lifele<:;<:; without thp hright light<; it should ha\'e possessed 
there w no wa\' in it, and it appeared to be falling out rather 
more than wa'- natural. 
So I made her get ome stalla" .It the chemists, and give it a 
good 
h.unpoo. r\ <;tallax shampoo lcave
 the hair soft, silky, 
and glo ,\, and no rin..;.ing is nece_sarv After one shampoo a 
most marhed impro\'Cment could be noticed, and bv the time 
Barbar l had used it thL ' tune, \\ith an interval of ã fortnight 
between (..ch shampocJ, y' u would not have rlcogni
ed it as the 
same hC.ld of hair. Thm, to <::top the fall, I ad\'ised her to get 
two ounu, of boraniuITl, and mix it with water and a little 
bav rum. Thi
 she d.lbbed into the roots ( ....ery night, and it 
not only toppl'd thl' fall, but gav p the hair grC-'at \'itality. 
A Uttle Colour to the Cheeks.- 
Barbara 1" one of the (.' gill..;. who are much improved by a 
little Lolour in th., cheek, but unfortunatelv 
he has none 
nat.urall). So I suggL"ted that she should get some colliandul11 
and appl\, ver
 little to thf' cheek" with a small piece of cotton 
wool. The most critical ohserver cannot detect that a colour 
þi\',en hy this nlf'tho
l 1... not natural, for thi" \\ onderful powder 
lS
lust the correct tmt. .lnd has an ad\'antd.ge which no other 
artificid.1 <'olour ha
 -it dC-'epens slightl\ in a warm atmosphere, 
and thus appear<; ab<:;olutch natural 
Famou. for .f/ II-round Excellence of Material., 
De.ign and Workmanship. 


BREECHES 
BY 
WEST & SON 


<c'he work of Expert Breeche. Makers 
whom long a!sociation and experience 
have made perfect. 
BUilt on hnl i that permit the utmost 
fr 
om \\ithout unn! ary fold. 
th ' mere, ' omfort when riding 
1 fia t m "ked-the a voidance also 
,train or draa at any point sub 
tanhally prolonb the "earing 
qualitH,; of the Brppche . 
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Household 


Notes 


ï;r Names and addresses of shops, where the articles mentioned 
can be obtained, trill be forwarded on receiPt of a post card 
addressed to Passe-Partout, LAND & \VATER, 5 Chancer\' 
Lane, W.r.2. Any other information will be given on request, 


Having grappled with the difficul- 
ties of food rations, it is now in- 
cumbent on the householder to 
give careful attention to the electric 
light consumed, for drastic penalties are to be inflicted on the 
spendthrifts of light. 
At a little party gi\"en last week for some American officer
 
and for some of our "woundeds," the hostess achieved 
economy by receiving her guests in the customary lighting 
of her room, and then in half an hour turning out all save 
two electric lights; rather a twilight effect was the conse- 
quence. and nut too exhilarating. It is therefore delightful 
to think that in the future such economy is made unnecess.lry 
by the use of the "Halo" - -a luminous circle-which one 
of the most enterprising of firms has lately put upon the 
market. It is easily fi}"ed to an\' electric lamp, and ensures 
an f'fficient and even distribution of light. The "Halo 
Reflector" has been tested by the National Physical Labora- 
tory, and has been pro\'ed to increa<;e the light six times. 
Besides its utilitarian virtues, it has other attraction
, 
for it casts no shadows and does not interfere with the 
use of fancy shades. The cost of the "Halo" is ,,0 small 
only three shillings -that it is a purchase to be highly 
recommended. 


\Vatch Your 
Lights 


Xot vet is it woman's role to be in 
the -trenche", but every woman 
values the po session of a really 
good waterproof, and there is an 
opportunity to acquire one at a figure which for cheapne<:;<:; 
anrl quality stands comparison with pre-war goods. 
The designer was determined to defy more than a mere 
shower, for'it is called" the AI Stormproof," and has many 
little devices to keep out the wet-in the special tab at the 
front hem, in the design of the collar, which can be worn in 
three ways, and in the reversible cuff, The belt is adjustable, 
and also detachablf', and when the ., Stormproof" is rolled 
up it serves as a strap-sling by which to carry it. Very light, 
yet untearable, it costs 35s. 6d., and is kept in fifteen different 
sizes; and a little pull-over cap to match, at IOS. 6d" com" 
pldes a rea! storm outfit. 


To Defy the 
\Vet 


It takes many "michles to make a 
muckle," and'so also it takes many 
The Ideal Wrap different sorts of raiment to make ã 
good wardrobe; and for the 
treacherou<; "pring-time there is a "mickle" that should not 
be forgotten. 
Anyone who has seen a Burleigh coat, however, would not 
forget it. Here is the ideal wrap, warm. yet light, ample in 
proportions, and all that a "surtout" should be, for the 
fuJlness is confined bv a belt of its own material, fastened by 
a leather buckle. The splendid storm collar is VU:'f adapt- 
able, and can be worn up or down. 
In tweeds, the Burleigh coat costs 7
 gns., and there i" a 
larger selection of checks, stripes, and plain materials to 
choose from, while for 10 gns. it is carried out in angolas 
and Shet1ands, in serges, and home-spuns-and, again, in 
white blanket it is most (lesirable for those days that are 
cold yet sunny. 


French women have always sho\\ n 
a preference for coloured cloths for 
thc breakfast table, for, with ,. 
moderate income and d bonne à 
tout faire, no L xtravagance could be permitted that entailed 
extra work at the wash-tub. The difficultv expcrienred in 
getting laundry \\ ork well done "incf' the- war has popu 
larised the coloured tablecloth in England, and man) pur 
cha"ers arc "ceking for something that is not white and 
the\' ha\'e not far to sC-'ek. 
Ã very pretty rep washing cloth has lately been intrù- 
duced in a variety of colours, green, pink, and bluf', .lnd, 
like the damask tablecloth of fOlmer days, it has a border 
in a stencil design in \"hite. The blue, àn Oriental sh.lde, is 
most attracti, e, and would look particularly well on the 
dining-room table where the dinner-service is of blue and 
white; and aJl the colours are the same pricp, which i!" 
regulated b) the size of the tablecloth, beginning at 8
. lId. 
for a cloth a yard by a yard and a half, to I
S. r rd. for onc 
me.....uring 2 yards by 3 yards, PASSE,PII.RrouT. 


To Save the 
Laundry 
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The Outlook 


T HE long lull \\hich hd<; occurred in the German 
Oftensive since the signal victor) of Monday. 
the 2<)th ultimo, is the outstanding eVl'nt of the 
wcek. To what e"\.it'nt this victof\' contributed 
to the lull it is impossible to "a.\', nor is it possibl
 
to forecast the immediate future, for the iniûati\'e still resb 
\\ith the enemy. Rut the Allied position is fan>urable, dnd 
the heavv loss\:'
 \\ hich ha\'e heen inflicted on the enen1\ 
an to o
r good. The batt /1" may break out clgain \\ith 
increased fUf\' at an\ moment, hut to the north of the lim 
the German 'cOlnnlcli1d !r.h found it daih more difficult to 
a<;semble for the attack n\\ing to the inêreased strength of 
tllt' Allied gun-po\\ er. Heavy \Vt:'dther h.ts militated against 
tlw J.ir force, but whenever the dtmo
phere ha<; cIedred for 
a few hour;" full advantage has bt'en tahen. and our <;ulwrim it.\ 
in the air ha<; bet'n maintained. 


* 


* 


* 


fhe position in Austro-HungdlY is ol1\'ioush critical, for 
only under most spn're pressure \\ould const'nt have been 
gi\'en to the Kurthell1 Tyrol being joined to Bavalia, and 
the German districts of l\orthern Bohemia to Saxony" for 
purpose:; of food supply." Thi
 \'irtudl dismernbern1ent of 
.-\ustria, even fm temporary reasons, \\ould never ha\'e been 
alh)\\ ed, cou1d it han" bpen dVOldpd, for the hand doe<< not 
go back upon tht; dial. and d precedent ha__ bet'n ótablished 
whid1 Germanv \\ilI not hesitate to make uo.;l' of .It the first 
favourable opPortunity. .\ccording to the H,l
u,' ('orn'- 
spondent of The Time.
, the German peoplc
 in the...e district<; 
directly appealed to (;erm.lI1Y, and d resolutiun J.ddrps
ed 
1<, the Austrian Emperor \\01'0 passed b.\- them in which it 
wa' stated: "Should \\e fine! no help in our Stolte, we hcl\l' 
no alternative save recouP.-oc to our German brothels in thc 
(-;'erman Empire and \\\' know thJ.t Cenna\1:'< neVl r for- 
",akL" her sons." This cumes dangeroush' near to re\ olutiun. 
and if revolution against the Hapsburgs stdr
 among their 
German subjects, when
 i'o it to l'nd? :\Ion'uver, the food 
crisis \\ ill onl.\ reach ito.; \\lor,.,t dt the ('nd of this month. 
* * * 
l'hraine, which Wd... to have pron'd .t I.md of Go"hen, is 
nu\\ found to h.> a.. naked as the \\ ildernc"". The Rada, 
which concluded pedl ,ha
 been di
,.,oh'ed b) force of Genn.lI1 
.1Im
, becdu...1 it wa-; found lIot to hdve been repn ,entati\e 
It \\d' ,ufficientl) repre,.,ei1tati\ e for signing .1 pea!" tre,Ltv. 
but djJ('cth it o.;tood bl't\\e'
n it" 0\\ n p' uple and st,lf\ atioÌt, 
.ll1d ...tro\ l' to PWH'lIt \\holesJ.lp pilldgL. it \\.10.; de...troyed. 
\ militar" Rovernur hd'-- no\\ been .-tppointed at Kieft, 
obnllu...lv, hi" dut\ is to collect, J.t ,1I1\' rf)st, the IJ.st sack of 
grain fn
m the p
.hdnb. The l'hrai
e is to be treated d" 
though it Wl'[l' another Bt'igiulll, clnd even <';0, it i
 doubtful 
\\ h<'1h,'r it \\ill ....n.!: the food ,.,ihi<ltion. 
* * * 
Illl Prime :\Iini"t"J i.... '<'rtainly " hus.\- man, possibly .l 
tired n1dn. therefun OIlL must not read hi
 con\'er,.,ation.tI 
remark- tuo ...tt ictlv acrordin
 to the letter. But W1 do 
('on
ider he \\lIulrl h.. \\'e1I-ad\ j,..r\ to 'p,.,tI;: ,'ith,"r 11-,,0.; or 


more. The follO\\in
, for in<;tance, requirb e),planation, 
though it \\ould ha\ e been better left unsaid. It refer' to 
}Jr. Lloyd Georgt"s recent visit tu the \\'estern front: la...t 
Saturday he told an interlucutor that he had seen then' .. a 
\Try large number of regimental officers and soldiers" 
I met no pacifists and no pessimists among them. They 
could not in the least understand the \uangles in certain 
quarters in England, which seemed to proceed on the 
assumption that they had been defeated and that th(' onh 
question of importance ",as as to who \\as to blame. 
:'\.lturally, they could not understand wrangles ahout whdher 
or not the\' had been defeated. :'\0 more can WI' at hOl11e. 
for, to the best of our belief, such wrangles haw' nut occurred. 
fhere ha\'. been questionings whether the \\'ar Cabinet 
!:oufficientlv supported the generdlo.; clt the front and ga\'p 
them all the men thev asked for; and as there has been 
considerable misgivings on thesp poinb, it ha-- been suggested 
that the armies may have been placed in a position in which 
defeat were possible. But this is a totally different matter. 
\\ as the Prime 
Iinister referring to the"e questionings? 
* * * 
It is one thing to be carele
s in conversation, but another 
matter for the Prime :\Iinister or his colleagues in the War 
Cahinet to make stdtements in the House \\hich are not in 
accordance with fact. }Iajur-General :\Iaurice's letter to the 
Press on Tuesdav makes thi
 indictment. It is a n..n 
temperate letter, ànd its sincerity is indisputable. This i<; a 
question for Parliament to settle, in the firs! place, and the 
peupk. after\\ard
. :'\0 Government can be tolerated \\ hich 
permits it
eJf to colour its deliberate statements on the \\ ar 
in order to suit its 0\\ n purpose'- 
* * * 
The unconquerable spil it of the British Army has I1t:-'\Tr 
been displaved to nobler advantage than during the la
t 
six weeks. In the \'ast hurly-burly of a modern battle, 
e"\.tending 0\'('1' ddYs, it is all but impossible to put the finger 
do\\n and sav: <<Here was another Thermopdae, here a 
second Agincõurt," hut \\'l: l,now that thbe hl
toric fighb 
ha\'e been constantly repeated by the Allied armies in the 
fipld during these grey days of spIing. Ho\\ can there be 
pes"iInism in the face of such achip\'ements? And there 
has been ZecbrÜgge, where thp only trouble Wd'; to select 
volunteer;, for that most hazardo1b and d.lIing e"ploit. 
Eight times the number "ould ha\'e gl.ldl.\ 
t()rmed the 
}[o!t:'. had it been possible to cOl1\'ey them there. KnO\\Ïn
 
as all do nuwad.-tys. the true ,;ignific,lllce of complete military 
\'irtory o\'er the enem\" who Cdn he a p.-tcifist, when such 
splendid evidence has. been forthcoming that Ùctory IS 
\\ ithin our gr clSp if we endure? 
* * * 
At time of writing, Sir Hugh [rencl\.lrd',., rc.lppointment in 
the Roval Air Force has not been announced. E\'el v da, 
he rf'måins 1ll1f'mployed is tu tIH' di
ad\'ant
ge of the coùntry. 
Sir William \\"eir has, no doubt, found his time much occupied 
in pouring oil on the needle
sly troubled \Vater
, hut General 
Trenchard should be back at work \\ith the least possible 
delav. His services cannot be indefinite'" !"uspended \\ ithout 
gi\ iIi g IÏ..,e tu all kind
 of undesirable nÌmour,.,. 
* * * 
\\ïll Lord French be an acceptable \ïcero.\ of Ireland 
 
In his lung a(h'enturous life, he h.I" ne"er enteIe
1 on a greater 
anvcnture. Being an Irishman b\ birth is tu his ad\'antage ; 
being a soldier b\ training molY or may not prm'e a bc'nefit. 
At an\' rate, circumstancc" have compelled him frequently 
to form quick decisions in arduous .1ffairs. ,-\nd in }Ir. 
Shortt he ha
 d Chid Sccretan' of \\ hom all men speak well, 
It is diffinilt to formulate anv 
pinion on the future of Ireland 
until tlw Home Rule Bill IS drafted, be\ ond thi,,: Th,It, 
bad as the outiooh is to-day, it must needs be \\orsc if \'açi!la- 
tion and hesitancy prevail. \ourJ.ge, resolution, and 
,.,inceritv J.re the 
,;sential qualities; but, unfortunately, the.' 
,1re thë very qualitie" which havI been at a considt'rahlt- 
discount in the politic.II life of this cOlmtn' for year
 past. 
\\"e tilll hope that for once they 111.1\ not be abo.;ent. fOI 
the Iri...h queo.;tion 11.l
 to be "ettlc'd no\\ or he[(,clfter. 
* * * 
Tht' llolrr,lti\', of :\Ir. Henry }lorgenth.ll1, .\meIÏcdn 
-\mhol"....tdor dt Constantinopk I9Ij-Ú, begin
 ill [ XXI> \
r> 
\\'.HER this \\eek with graphic character sketche
 of the 
leading pla\'eJ>. in the TUI'kish mnspir,Icy. 
Ir. \lorgenthJ.u 
gi
 e" it d... hi... opinion thJ.t thl' war would prob,
bly hJ.\ C 
ended a fe\\ months after the hattle of the :\larne If Tnrke.\' 
h,ld not joined the enemy. The chang1 in the halance of 
PO\\ er brought J.bout by thi
 e\ ent W<iS "I) inullen
... and folr- 
n'aching th.LÌ one ha!:o to watch the dram,l unfuld 111 ord.er to 
r('ali...e the full truth. \[r. l\Imgenthau has ,1I1 accomphshed 
pen, ,lIld bring "\ .'nt.... \ ividly bdore tIll' fI'olllt-r'" mine!. 
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The 


of April 


Victory 


T HE. 
fI .\t tion (If :\hmd,l\ -\pril .!t}th, is not 
onh' of the highe"t intere....t Ul ib 'If a
 .m ,,},ample 
of tlIP dekn,.iv n<l\\ nr, ani"pd b\' tlw _-\Ilie
. but 
abù b
Lau"," it èxhibit" mUl11 morl dearl\' than 
u'iual the b"enera] ....cllf'me of tlw war in its prr'sent 
ph,l:-t. the pIa.' uf the offensivl again"t th ddensin the 
t lkuldtion of each party, and the measure of SUCCI \\hich 
each is obtaining to\\ ards these contrasted objects. 
,,) far as this large aspect of the great German offensi\ é, 
a" a whole, is concerned, what we have to note is this :- 
[he action of April 29th came at the end of a long series 
which in their entiret\. ma." be called the second phase of 
the great oftensive. 
\Vhether it is the close of that phase or no, only the future 
can tell us; whether the enemy's action will develop a third 
phase many have asked but none can pretend to ans\\{'r, 
and the attempt to anq\er it, \\hich has been made in so 
many "I'ctions of the Press, is quite futile. The enemv has 
and retains the initiati\'e as \\1.'11 as the offensi\'e, and that 
will remain the position inevitably until a certain point of 
exoaustion is reached, which it is the whole object of the 
dpfensive to pro\'oke by the infliction of superior losses. 
The enem
 may use that initiati\'e of lùs to spin out the 
process, or he may attempt once more, \\ith the remaining 
fresh troops he has in hand, to snatch a decision in one blow. 
He may have it in mind that the defensive will crumble if he 
rontinues a succession of strong ]ocal attacks, anyone of 
which may gi\e him some u'ieful point in ground, such as a 
port, or some sharp advantage in numbers by a local break- 
down upon the other side with a corresponding capture of 
pn
oner
. He may, on the other hand, prefer to mass for 
one more great concerted action upon the largest scale still 
open to him-with the use, say, of thirty or forty divisions 
at once, e.g., between Albert and Arras. 
:'\ot only do we not know in the least which of these Ì\\O 
general ideas \\ill guide the future: he himself does not 
know. The successive accidents of a battle control and 
perpetually modify military policv. There is no such thing 
as a fixed plan go\'erning an action save in the rare cases 
where an action is immediately successful. upon the con- 
trary, the great bulk of military operations in history ha\'e 
consisted in a series of steps, each moulded by the result 
of the last. 
Even the vague and doubtful indications obtainable from 
the result of actions alone are subject to a supreme pohtical 
modification which a
ain we cannot judge; the pressure 
exercised upon the GernIan Government by the economic 
strain its civilian population suffers and by the judgment of 
the great money power in such centres as Frankfort and 
Hamburg. 
The past, hown'er, is open to us; and, as I have said, we 
there essentially distingui;;h two phases so far in the great 
German offensive of 1918. ( 
The first phase was the attempt-\'ery nearly successful. 
.md though unsucce
sful, giving an immense advantage in 
prisoners and material -to separate the French and the British 
armies and to roll up the Idtter. This phase opened upon 
:\Iarch 21st, and continued for ten days. At its close the 
enemy found that he had failed to crèate a permanent gap. 
HI' was held, but he had taken so man) prisoners that the 
definitive* lo""c..; on his opponent'
 side nearl\' balanced his 
own. He had captured an enormous amount of material; he 
had compelled a fraction of the Allied re"enor to be thrown 
in. to say,' the situation, He had put himself \'ery near \ ital 
pomts on the lateral L.ommunications of thl Allit:
.-notabh- 
.\mien" \Vhat wa" almost <I" important fr0m hi" point òf 
\'ÏL w, he had destroyed and overrun mo,.,t of th P' rmanent 
def"ncL3 on thf' northl rn part of the \\'estern front, and had 
rTeated a wal of 1110\ f'mcnt: 510\\ and partial, but still a 
\\ dr of movement. 
t ndf'r "uch rin-lll.15tanC(;, he inau
urated 'the second 
ph. uf hi... ùt1oo...i\' The murk of thi
 
 and ph-d ' ha 
b n the U'" 0f ...maller groups up' n nalfowcr fronts (.rch 
-"u h , ttal.k being design d to perpetuate thL \\ ar of 1110\ 
IIll'nt, t.) compel further fradion... of the dl taLhed AlIieù 
n 'n' tt be thrown in, and tfl compel the fn'sh troop
 
to v,-r.' long journeys ruund the outside of a great ,.alient b
 
('nmmunirations \\ hich were far lengthier than his own. 


· By .. definitive 105 es .. we mean losses that are never replaced: The 
dead. mutilated, and pri,oners, as contrdbted ",ith gro , "r totallos-es 
which include sick dnd ",ound..d of all kinds. , '\lll 01 thl' ldtter, a 
l,'rge proportion ultim..t,l)' n turn to the r,mhb 
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The greatest and most SUCCI sful of his operatIons in thi5 
"econd phase, a" well as the smallest or least succc :5ful, 
have all this mark in common: that thev are local instead of 
general; deliberatel) dispersed :-u that - the whole line may 
be shaken by various wide1\- 5eparated blo\\s; and design
d 
each, first, to put a further drain upon the Allied reserve" 111 
men, !'ixof!dlv to trv the chance,; of considerable local results 
-such a" (å) the production of confusion and consequent 
"uperior 10,.,,., to the defl.'nsiYI , (b) the production of salients, 
e.g., Béthune, l\Ie"sines, \\ hich can be reduced by further 
prer-sure, (c) the occupation of point" of ground valuable for 
further action, e.g., the plateau of Villers-Brettoneux, or 
valuable in themselves as military assets, e.g., the port of 
Dunhirk, 
It is further obvious that if anyone of these loc'al blows 
of the serond phase prove une},pectedly successful. the 
result can be rapidl\' used for exercising pressure at once 
against the \\ounded sector of the AI1ied ddensi\'e line and 
perhaps achieving an unexpertedly great result. 


The Enemy's P
licy 
So "tated, the enemy's policy, of which he has the full 
imbative, is not only simple but, apparently, whoI1y and 
necessarily to his advantage. So stated, it is the action of a 
mere conqueror who is methodically proceeding with his 
conquest; and that is the light in which the German military 
writers are treating this second phase. That is the way in 
which the German Press is expected to regard it, and does 
for the most part usually regard it. \\"1' have such phrases 
as: "\ïctory in the \\"est at short date is now inevitable." 
"The conclusion is no\\ foregone." "The repeated blows 
against the English and their repeated breahdo\\n compel 
the e"hausted French to use up the last of their resources." 
.. \\' p strike where \\ e \\ ill, when we will, and always in the 
successful pursuit of a methodical plan," etc. 
The countr:r-part, hoü:el'er, to that point of 'view. the thing 
not said on the German side, and yet the thing which makes all 
the dl/ference, is the expense of men multiPlied by the effect 
of time. 
.... Suppose this policy (a) to be drawn out for some months 
\\ithout reaching a final issue, and (b) to be costing the enemy 
at least three men where it cost the Allies two (the proportion 
of Verdun), or even, as may well be the case after a series of 
bad failures to advance, two men where it cost the Allies one 
-then it is not a winning game, but a losing game. 
As to the effect of time, the unkno\\n factor is the exploita- 
tion of the East. So long as the Prussian armies are unde- 
feated, the Slavs of the East, now in the enemy's hands 
through the international traitors at the capital of what 
\\'a<; once the Russian Empire, can be gradually exploited. 
The\' can ultimately produce food and a great part of the 
raw material needed by the enemy. The whole problem lies 
in the ans\\'er to the question: "At \\hat rate?" 
:\Ieanwhile, the strain on the Central Empires gets more 
and more "eyerI'. In the more civilised (and less organised) 
southern part, the l'pper Danube \'alley, it is shocking; 
patches of comparative plenty in country districts stand 
side bv side with actual famine in >,ome to\\ns. In the less 
civilisëd (and still less organised) suuth-west, the Lower 
Danube \Talley, things are \\orse still. In the Northern 
Baltic Plains, manufacturing Saxony, and the Lower Rhine 
Valley, the great German industrial system, with it5 crude. 
inferior culture and its higWy e"act organisation, the 
strain is far better distributed, and therefore prc
ents fewer 
special points of danger. But the strain is none the less 
very se\ ere indeed. It \\ as unùouutt'dly this general strain 
upon thL Central Empires which pro\'oked the eÀpcriment 
of last March and the gambl i ' \\Ïth the remaining men in 
hand. It \Va;" because that gambIt \\ 01,. plaYtd with such 
very lùgh stakes on the board. beeam: p such a vast concen- 
tration just failed to reach its goal, that the 'ond phase has 
taken that form of repeated local attachs \\ hich we have 
deJribed. 
How di"tinct tht ", cond pha
, is from th first a few 
comparative statistic... \\ill show:- 
In the first great attack, 40 di\Ïsion,. gave the shock. 
swelhng to 50 within twenty-four hour". reinfoH'pd by 20 
more during the pursuit, and reJ.ching a tutal bdore the 
end of the operation of over 80. 
Kone of the actions in the second phase has occupied more 
than 13 divisions, and each such action has been quite 
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separate and distinct, e.g., that of April 4th, that of the 
other day against Villers,Brettoneux and Hangard (6 divi, 
sions, rising to 8, and ending with 10), that against Béthune 
the week before (6 divisions). The break-through at Armen- 
t!è
es (4 divisions, becoming 6 within the first day, and 
nsmg to 8 by the second, or perhaps II by the end of the 
second). Si" divisions, rising to 7 and reinforced to IO in 
the operatior:s against ArrJ.s on March 28th and 29th, etc. 
.-\lthough the break-through at Armentières gaw an 
opportunity for rapidly de\'eloped action, and although in 
the course of three weeks fol1O\\ing nearly 40 division
 
appeared in that region, vet cven here we have to deal with 
successive and distinct actions, with longer and longer pauses 
for re-arrangement in between and. with stlictlv local 
objectives. 
It is the same thing if we contrast the length of front in 
the first and in the second phase. The first phase involwd 
a shock on a front of about 50 miles, rapidly extended to 
over 70. None of the local efforts of the second phase have 
at anyone action covered a front of more than 15 miles, and 
the greater part have been confined to lengths of from 6 to 
10 miles at the most. 
Again, the first phase was one continuous blow, rupture, 
and pursuit. pressed to its extreme limits, and evidenth" 
expecting, up to the last moment, a decision. The seronrl 
phase has admitted distinct and lengthening intervals between 
each locàl and partial effort. 
The battle, then, has, during the whole of a period roughly 
corresponding to the month of April, had the new mark of 
what I have called the second phase, and it is as part of this 
perhaps as the termination or nearly the termination of this 
that we must regard the great action of April 29th, which 
may be cal1ed the Battle of Locre. It was a complete local 
defeat for the enemy, and an exceedingly severe one. 
'\'e have been told more about it than we have about 
most of the!'w affairs, and at this distance of time we can 
judtfc it in some detail. I will proceed to analyse it. 
First, as to its object: The enemy, in a strength of about 
9 divisions against about 4, had seized l\It. Kemmel some four 
days before, and had extended his line at the base of this 
height, so that it stood, at the end of his success, in a nearly 
straight line north-eastwards, from l\Ieteren along the base 
of the hil1s through the saddle west of Kemmel, in front of 
the village of Locre, right up north (further across the saddle) 
to the field" in front of I a Clytte, and thence north of the 
cross roads of Vie1'!3traat. 
It passed through the hamlet of Voormezeele, The line 

hen swppt on eastward round Ypres in a flat salient to which 
It had been retired, and then up through Bixschoote, in which 
region the Belgians took it on to the marshes of the Lower Y ser. 
Two things will be clearly apparent from the trace thus 

stablished, especially if we put the matter (as upon Sketch L) 
1I1 the form of a diagram. First, that if the enemy could 
make another raPid advance in his centre north-westwards 
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from Dranoutre along the arro" , forcing Locre and the 
saddle between 
It. Kemmel and the 'Iont ;\oir, turning. 
and then occupying the ne"t lump of hills plont Noir and 

Iont Rouge) he f11ight create such a salient round about 
the ruins of Ypres as would be untenahle, But it might 
have to be a raPid movement to succeed. It would then 
compel a raPid evacuation of that deep salient, and it \\-ouId 
throw the Allies back in the north, 
;\e),t, a blow of this sort outflanking the :\Iont ;\oir and the 
:\Iont Rouge would put nearly the whole of the range of hills 
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into German hands, completely dominating the plain to the 
north. Nothing would be left to take but the 
Iont des Cats, 
and by the time that had gone it would be certain that the 
whole of the northern plain would ha vc to be evacuated, and 
Dunkirk uncovered in any case. 
Such was the obvious strategic advantage' aimed at when 
the blow was planned and prepared during the three davs' 
lull after the occupation of :\Iount Kemmel, and such were the 
resuIts envisaged when the enemy's bombardment begdn at 
3 o'clock m the morning of l\Ionday, the 29 th . 
The order of battle at this moment \\mIld :;;CCIll to ha\'e 
been as follows, reading from \\e
t to east -that is, from 
right to left of the .\Ilied line .- 
Un the extreme right at :\Ieteren, and from 
Ieteren up to 
the base of the 
Iont Xoir, were the Au<;tralians. From 
there to a point somewhere near the front of La Clytte, dnd 
between it and Locre, ran the French, holding the base of 
the hills and the saddle between Kemmcl and the Mont Noir. 
On the left, continuing eastward up to the Ypres Canal. 
were 3 English divisions-the 25th, the 49th, and the 21St. 
The whole of the front thus engaged extended for a 
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trace of 17,000 yards, or nearh' 10 miles, The points to be 
particularly noted upon it for the purpose of understanding 
the action are, reading from east to west, that is, from the 
Allied left to the Allied right, the following: First. the 
Ypres Canal, with its sharp elbo\\ at Lock 
o. S, which had 
been lost previously to the battle, The line started here 
from the latter end of the long- "traight reach of the Canal. 
which runs up to Ypres itself past Lnck 
o. 9. It ran through 
the ruins of Voormezeele, and thence up to Ridge \\'ood 
thence behind Vierstraat, along tlw Kemmel Beck, at the 
bottom of the slope which leaòs up to La (I
 tte, and c1imhed 
up over the saddle beÍ\\een I\: em mI'l anò the ;\Iont 
oir, 
passing through Locre Hospice: thence along the hase of 
the hills covering the Wolfhoeh \\ ood, and ';0 to :\Ieteren. 
There was a dense mi,.,t that morning when the German 
infantry was launched at times \'arying with different parts 
of the line from half-past 5 until 7. Against what may 
have been 6 or may have been 7 ,-\llied di\Ïsions in line, 
a total of perhaps 13 divisions* was used in the German 
offensive, of which II have been identified; 6 against the 
French, under Eberhardt, including the 233rd, the 4th 
Bavarian, and the Alpine Corps, which is equivalent to no 
more than a division. Fiw and a fraction against the 
British on the left (the German right), part of the 7th, the 
25th, 49th Reserve, the 3rd Guards, the 19th Resen'e, and 
the 56th. The remaining two were, I presume, used upon 
the extreme right against the Australians. But on this the 
messages received are so far confused or doubtful. 
Whíle the attack \\ith 6 divisions against the French \\as 
being made by the Corps-Commander Eberhardt, that v.ith 
5 divisions against the British \\ as being made under the 
orders of another corps-commander. It was a distinctly 
divided action: the right of the Germano; to hold the British, 
the left under a sepa.rate command to divide the Hritish 
from the French, The densit\ of such an attack is always 
to be noted. It was, if anything, somewhat under the 
customary extreme density of the German a",;ault, which 
has reached more than eight bayonets to the yard. In the 
action with which we are dealing the a\'erage from the Ypres 
Canal to the French right beyond the hills \\a,; more like 
six bayonets to the yard. 
FollO\\Ïng what is no\\ his almost invariable tactic, the 
enemy put his chief weight into the fir"t blow, and was so 
far successful as to achieve t\\O preliminary ad\'ances; one 
of which was of secondary importance, but the other critical. 
The first of these was a thrust through Y oormczeele ruins, 
and between them and the Ridge \\' ood, a short sector held 
by Lancashire and other troops. The idea was to 
turn the obstacle of the wood by the right or east. The 
attack forced its way through Yoormezeele village itself, 
and apparently to the northern edge of the ruined houses, 
but no further. Lancashire men in the Ridge Wood itself 
kept off the enemy all morning, and Yorkshire and South 
African troops immediately to their right held this western 
obstacle flanking Voormezeele intact. 
The second, as I have said, was of a more critical character. 
It was directed against the French left and the point of 
junction between the British and the French divisions. It 
pushed the French back through Locre, and at one moment 
reached the extremely important point \\hich the British 
soldiers call Hvde Park Corner, "here five ways meet, on the 
· There is some doubt about two of these-the 31st and th:. I07th' 


saddle between the Scherpenberg and the group of hills the 
Germans were cksiring to turn and occupy. This meant 
not only a senous advance of well over a thousand yards, 
but a wèdge stu
k in at the most vital part of the l
ne between 
the two Allies. Another 1,500 yards, if it had been occupied 
.md held, might have meant the los;, of the hills to the left 
and to the right: the Scherpenberg might have been turned, 
and so might the mass of the ::\Iont Noir and the Mont Rouge. 
The Germans reached this point a little before noon. But 
there came a counter-attack in the earlv afternoon from the 
French, v.hich not onlv restored the position, but ultimately 
swept the German,> båck to points from 1,000 to 1,500 yards 
hehind thoo:;e from \\-hich thev had started. All the rest of 
the dav the Gernlan efforts to re-advance, incIuòing four 
separat"e maso.:ed concentrations and innumerable smaller 
groupings, \\en' broken hy the French fire with very heavy 
loss. Before dusk lhe fighting had completely died down, 
and the heavie"t attack delivered by the enemy sinct- the 
great tidal \\-aye tov.ards Amiens was checked had been 
completely broken and defeated. 
Special mention has been made in dispatches and public 
correspondence of the heavy trial to which the new young 
drafts wen' put in the British units, especially among the 
Leicesters, and the gallantry with which this severe strain 
was met. The men had slept and worked in their gas-masks 
continuously, and had been subjected to a more appalling 
bombardment than any hitherto e"perienced. 
\ notable feature in the German attack upon the French 
in the centre was the copying of the English tactic of vel} 
10w-flyin'5 aeroplanes, 
Lastlv, it must be remarked thð.t in this battle the deter- 
minatio'n to achieve an immediate success led the enemy to 
return to his old tð.ctic of densely massed formations, with 
corresponding losses, frùm \\-hich he had departed during his 
successful effort again
t :\Iount Kemmel, where he had acted 
rather bv the ne\\ method of .. infiltration" with numerous 
isolated and succr
sive machine-gun groups. 
I t is impossiblC' to e"timate even in the roughest ..way the 
lo,.,
e
 sustained in this disaster. He must have put in to 
the actual o;hock, e"eluding the plain south of the hilIs, some 
80,000 infantry, and possibly somewhð.t more. His casualties 
may IlolvL amounted to a quarter of these or more. ':\ The 
effect>, of such a set-back \\ere seen in the complete absence 
of mO\ement upon his part for five full days up to Saturday 
night (on the dispatches of which this article is written). 
Roughly speaking, the defensive worked on this occasion 
\\Íth forcC's much Ie"" than two-thirds, but probably slightly 
more than half those of the offensive. The result was in 
part due to thio; inrrea>:;e in covering and in part to tht- arrival 
of ample French gun-power. 
.-\mong the German units ;,peciaIlv weakened wa<.; the 
3rd Guð.rds, opposite to the British 25th Division in the 
centre. The Kemmel Brook ran between them, the British 
Border Regiment holding the open sloping ground to the 
north: the German Guards being compelled to concentrate 
as best they could under the cover of a few ruined huts upon 
the open slope beyond and to advance down it. In this 
attempted ad\'ance they suffered very heavy losses indeed, 
and apparently never got into contact. the execution being 
specially effected by the coolness and accuracy of fire on the 
part of the Border Regiment, which is o;ignalled out for 
special mention in this connection. 


Appearance of the German Class 


A s the que..,tion of men io:; at the bottom of the 
whole problem \\ ith which the Allies and the 
enemy equally are confronted, we may say that 
a piece of news received in London on \\'ednes- 
day e\'ening last from I{euter's correspondent 
in France is perhaps the most important for a long time past. 
It is to the effect that the French Higher Command have 
obtained intelligence of the presence of the German Clas>:; 1920 
at the front. It is the misfortune of this war, and par- 
ticularly of this stage in the war, that matters of first-c1clss 
moment such as this fail of public recognition bec.tUse then 
is nothing striking about them and the\' cJ.nnot sen'e the 
uses of the popular Press. But the reader" of L\:-;D -\XD 
WATER who are familiar \\Íth the fundamental, of the cam- 
paign will, I think, appreciate the value of this ne\\s, 
The German Empire has been compelled, ever sincC' the 
end of [914, to draw upon its younger elasses, to "born.\\ 
men," as we may say, more and more ao; the campaign 
advanced. So have all the conscript belligerents: the 
French, for instance. But the German borro\\ing has been 
more rapid. Class 19I4 \\as called upon immedidteI
' and 


19 20 


normally, Class H)[5 v.as called up earlier than hð.d been 
e:\.pected, Class 19[6 earlier still, and Clao;ses 1917 and 1918 
continued the proce....s of acceleration. Prisoners from the 
Ið.tter were taken as early a... latp in the month of July (if 
my memory serves me right) -that is, hefore the Battle of 
the Somme had been long in process. 
 
Then came a period during \\hich acceleration WJ.S less 
marked. Russi.l did nothing for months. "'hen she did 
mOVe it \\ð.S only to break up. Hu offensive, when it came, 
was very 
hort, and was a pitiful failure. Then came anarchy, 
followed by treason upon the part of a cosmopolitan gang 
\\ hich hð.d got hold of the capital. All this IO\\-ered the rate 
of German lo
S<:'s, and consequently relieved wh.tt already by 
1916 hð.d become a \ ery gra\- e problem in man-power. The 
relief aHorded to the German Empire by the collapse of 
Russia, and tht, subsequent betrayal of the Allie" there, 
cð.n roughly he measurèd by thp figures with which my 
reclder
 ð.re f.lmiliar. For every [(I Germans down and out 
in the first se\- entecn months of the \\-ar, there were more 
than 7, but probabl
' not 8, Germans down and out in the 
ne
t seventel'n months. Clas>.; 1919, therefore, though it 
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Wd" dra\\n on \"ery early, did not show an aeo deration over Cla
.:; 
19I
 At the b
;;inning of this year, Cia ly20 was warned. 
[hat warning, again, sh()\\ed no new aCt deration in the 
rate of e'{hau<;tion. Thi" step would have normally meant 
110 more than the caUing up of the main portions, at kdst, 
of CIa"" 192cl for e'\:amination in April, 1918; four months 
tuinin would normally ha\'e followed, and the appearann 
of the first batch, 5 of Cia 19.w in the fighting line ..LS recruits 
\wuld have been ceen in J ul.\' and thenceforward throughout 
the "ummer; the buH. of them certainly would not have 
hpen 111. orporated in the unib suffpring heavy expenditu[(' 
until the end of the summer, if the German calculation 
before the offensive had made good. .\ Gennan immature 
CI.i under half a million available lads-say, 45 0 ,000. 
That wa" what one meant when one <:aid th,tt the enemy 
could [I'ckon on an inc')mf' or recruitment of rather Ie':>" than 
half a million later on in this year. Now, the 
ignificance 
of the news to hand is that he has been compelled, for some 
red:>on or other (and much most probably by the une'\:pected 
late of his loss in action since Jlarch 21st), to bring the first 
batche:> of this new recruitment in not in July, out before 
the last days of April. In otlwr words, he had anticipated 
even his own schedule of anticipation in the case of <;ome 
elements of this new recruitment by as much as three months. 
Significant as the detail is, we must not exaggerate it. 
The e:\.act evidence gathered and published should bf' re- 
tained and no more built upon it than it warrants. That 
exact evidence testifies to the presence in the fighting zone 
(but not yet incorporated in any regiment used for shock) 
of d full companY-250 strong-of the new class which 
normally should not have appeared until the late summer. 
This single unit has been discovered attached to the 13 t )1 
Hesen;e Division, and is now in the field depots of that 
division. Its personnel, the average age of whom is probably 
just ahout 18 (though some of them probahly a little under) 
ha<; only had eight weeks' training, and yet here they are 
present immediately behind the lines with the obvious task 
of fillin{:f gaps in qu(te the near future. Small as is the indica- 
tion it clearly cannot be a mere unique exception. For news 
of a single unit thus to have reached French headquarters, 
there must be some considerable fraction of the whole recruit- 
ment already thus distributed. 
The next step of intf'rest will b.e to note the moment when 
the Allied forces first begin to take prisoners from this 19 20 
clas:>. From that moment we shall know that this immature 
recruitment is being regularly fed in to the mill which has 
already sucked up from 136 to 140 of the German divisions, 
and, counting those who have been in twice, and even three 
times, nmst have used the equivalent of something over 182. 


The Enemy Losses 
\ ery various estimate>. have been made of the enemy 
losses, and these must still be hopelessly vague until better 
and more detailed evidence is available. The nearest thing 
to an official pronouncement-but it is not official-is con- 
tained in the message of a correspondent in touch with the 
French who puts down a minimum of 350,000 up to about 
ten days ago. I cannot but regard this as an insufficient 
estimate, though, of course, anything \\Ïth official backing 
to it (if we could get such a pronouncement) would have to be 
accepted at once because only at the Intelligence Department 
of Headquarters is there a proper collation of all evidence. 
But I remark the following points in the problem :_ 
(I) The number of German divisions actually identified 
as appearing in action since the great offensive began is more 
than 136 and Ipss than 140 To put it at the- lowest figure, 
and allowing only just over 7,000 bdvonets to the division, 
and \'Ou have a million men. ,\s a matter of fact, the divi- 
siol!:> .. 
d fur shock havL been blOught up to strength, and 
if th, full 9,000 bayon
ts ha,l' not appf'ared in "'ach, at am' 
rat. - 10 is too Iowan pstimatt, and 8,000 not too high. 
..:) Imething lik" 40 di\'isions h.l\'c by this time appeared 
t\\i ll1d at II l<;t 6 hav" appedred three timL". :\"uw. thi., 
m"kh totdl equi\'alent to IF;,2 di\'isjnn<:, at lea:>t-more 
prohabl) nearpr 190 -for d di\'i!-,ion when it i<; tal
cn out, and 
[I'st,..d lI1d rL('[uited, and;. 'nt in auain lo
e<; again the ,,
cond 
or thl third time just a, it did in the first. \VI' arc really 
d ,tlur then, with a nL . in infantrv alone of nearer on-(' 
nulliOJ; 
nd a hJ.1f men th.lI1 d million, añd though thp infdntn 
1>c Ir tlH ma of the r3<;ualtil i, tht're is \'ery he.Lv" 10"., in all 
th.' ')th'T branchE:>, particul.lIh in the artillery: Thcn' is 
10' ..Lbo in till' depots from bombill
, and thLre i<; the ordindf\' 
lo!"., frol,n sicknpó>" .md fatigue apart from kno\\ n lo!-',;('., in bilttlZ,. 
(3) Although a division IS not kept in as it was during 
the Gennan defen"ive on the Somme, until it has lost 40 to 50 
per cent. of its effectives, yet it would be foolish to retire it 
hefore it had lost, say, 25. There are ca<;l'<;, of course, \...hen 


it is r<<::tired, or \\here thl action cea"p' with much smaller 
lo"s; but I am talking of the a\ erage. Now. that average 
is built 
p by the e'{ceedinglv heavy losses actually demon- 
strable 111 case after c.tS - . Th(' 4th Erzatz Division for 
instance, which attacked at Giyenchy has been pretty' well 
\\ Iped out. One regiment had an average of only fifteen men 
to f'ach company left. Tht 1st Guards Re_erve Division, III 
the same locality, sho\\ed in one regiment the loss of one, 
third of its officers in ont. cIa\ alone, \V(' have from twent\' 
tu thirty units anal
 .'Oed full}: on thi., scale. True, they ha \'f' 
been units which have suffered quite p:\.ceptionally and from 
which prisoners havl' been taken in uur couñter-attacks 
after such suffering; hut, still, the" are numerom and the 
losse<; have pro\'Cd invariably e'\:ceedingly heavy. 
(4) 'Ve kno\\, perfectly well by experi'ence 011 the Allied 
side during our own offensives how exceedingly heavy the 
ca<;uaIties of an attark "an be, and certainly the average Ger- 
man tdCtiC is no leó>s e:\.pensi\"c than the average Allied tactic. 
(5) We know that CIas" 19,20 has .already appeared in 
the field depots just behind the fighting line. 
There is in all these statements, semi-official and even 
unofficial, a perhaps necessary political element. It is 
necessary to pre\"Cnt the public from making wild judgments 
in its own favour. Opinion lias to be tuned. But I confess 
myself to a preference for mere truth or, as the enemy called 
it in the dear old days of peace. "objecti\'e reality," and I 
cannot but belie\'e that the lowest of the estimates published 
is below the truth on the plain evidence before us. 
Postscript TÙesday JJornil
g, May 7 th . 
Since writing the above, we have the news of two more 
da.\'s in dispatches from the front: the news of Sunday and 
'fondav, 
Iav 5th and 6th. It is remarkable that both days 
continùed the' long baIt imposed upon the enemy by his 
severe defeat upon .-\pril 2Qth. In all, seven full days have 
passed \\ithout his renewing the attack on the hills or striking 
l'lsewhere. It is far the l(mgest inten'al he has pennitted 
or suffered since March 21st. There seem to have been 
indications of a renewed concentrdtioIJ. for attack on the 
fourth day, and its failure to develop is ascribed by the 
public correspondents to the increasing vigour of the Allied 
artillery on this fnJl1t. 
So considerable an intenal ha" also been a<;cribed to the 
large re-arrangement and concentration nl'cessary for the 
inception of a third phase to the battle in the shape of another 
great blow with all a\'ailable force on the model of the first 
great action on March 2Ist-22nd. It may be so. 
On the front hetween Albert and Arras there has been a 
little local movement to the advantage of the Australian 
troops, and the French left at Hangard has also been slightly 
advanced. 
Every newspaper in Europe almost has spoken of impend- 
ing action against the Italians. That is pure conjecture, 
but the main elements are well enough known. The snows 
have melted enough to permit movement in the latter part 
of May in the mountains. On the other end, the Piavc line 
is stronger then and in June from the rise of the water. 
.\ menace tf) either party here, during the freshets, is the 
shelling and breaking of the high ba!1ks, between which the 
river sometimes runs as l11u<::h as 10 or 12 feet above the 
plain. The numher of Austridn divisions believed to be 
p'resent betwem the Swiss frontier and the sea is 55, with 
<;pecial concentratiun 111 the Trentino on the Italian left. 
There is no reason, if the united enemy command chose to 
alter the direction of attack, wh\' these should not be 
strengthened b
 the dddition of German di\'isions. Beyond 
thosf' ball elements in the situation we know nothing. 


The Rural Labourer 


Tn the Editor, LA:'D .\: \\'ATER 
Sm,-In your issue of the 25th, "ja<;on," in his article on "The 
History of the l{ural Labourer," speaks of a boy .. who was 
hanged at \Vinchester for striking a country gentleman." \Vill 
you allow d collateral de enuant of the man who. was struck, 
and ,
ho is himself a Hampshire farmer and much 1n sympathy 
\\,ith the agricultural labour r, and ,...ho, further, lives close to 
where the incident uccurred, to say that the facts of the case 
are hardly as quoted by your correspondent. 
What really happened was that the youth in question hit t
e 
gentleman tn ÌL 
 on the head with a sledge-hammer, and hIs 
life was merely saved by his wearing at the time a hard box-hat. 
I may incidentally mention that the greatest possible efforts 
were made by the man assaulted, who had considerable political 
influence, to pre
ent the e"Xecution. 
"oodlands Farm, Bramdean, Hants. ARTHUR HARlNG. 
P.S.-I should perhaps add that at the time the incident 
occurred the gentleman in question was merely trying to pl"event 
his )r' 'Ünery being de"'
 " <i by the rioters. 
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The Turkish Conspiracy 
The Narrative of 
Ir. Henry Morgenthau, A111erican Ambassador ]11 Turkey, 
19 1 3- 1 9 16 


In this OPC1linr chaptel of the diplomlltÙ acti7.'llies at the Sublime POlte beforê the outbreak of aI', 
the scene is set fer OIU' of the 1//ost till Ûli?lg tragedies in the history of the l
 orld-a traged} ,chich 
has invoh'ed the annihilation of the Armenian peoPle, carried <l ar ane1l to earth'" most ancient 
battlefields, and blO1lght the sacred city of Jerusalem for a second time under the banner of the Cros.'" 
III these pages are described <'ií'idly tlte actors, ílllO took the leading part, by one. 'ho 11lo'ccd free(,' 
anwng them, and had unrÙ'alled opportunities of studYlll,!!, them under most Larinl circumstance.> 
This diPl011latt"c record surþasses ill vital interest anything of the kind IlitJlC1to published. 


I A.\I beginning to \\fIt! thp"e reminisreno" of my 
amba
sadorship at a moment when Germany's 
chemes 
in the Turkish Empire and the Edst havl achieved an 
apparent succe"5. Thf' Central Powers have dis- 
intcgrated Russia, ha\ e transformed the Baltic and 
the Black Seas into German lakec.:., and have obtained a new 
route to the Eac.:.t bv wav of the Caucasus. Germany now 
dominates Serbia, Bulgaria, and Turkey, and regards her 
aspirations for a n('w Teutonic Empire, extending from the 
North Sea to the Persian Gulf, as practically realised. The 
world now kno\..s, though it did not clearly understand this 
fact three veal'S ago, that German\' precipitated the war to 
destroy Serbia, seize control of the Balkan nations, transform 
Turkey into a vassal state, and thus obtain a huge Oriental 
empire that would form the basis for unlimited world 
dominion. Do these German aggressions in the East mean 
that this c::...tensÎ\'e pro
ramme has succeeded? 
.\S I look upon the new map, which shows Germany s 
recent military and diplomatic triumphs, my experiences in 
Constantinople take on a new meaning. I now see the events 
of the<>e twenty-six months as part of a connected, definitl 
stor}'. The several individuals that moved upon the scene 
now appear as players in a carefully staged, superbly managed 
drama. I see clearly enough now that Germany had made 
all her plans for world dominion and that the country to which 
I had been accredited as American Ambassador was the 
foundation of the Kaiser's whole political and military 
structure. Had Germany not dcquired' control of (on- 
stantinople in the early days of the war, hostilities would 
probably have ended a few months after the battle of the 
'\[arne. It was certainly an amazing fate that landed me, 
a quiet and diplomatically inexperiencf'd busine"" man of 
1\ew York, in this ßTeat 
headquarters of intrigue, 
at the very moment when 
the plan
 of the Kaic.:.er, 
carefully pursued for a 
quarter of a century, were 
about to achieve their 
final success. 
For the work of sub- 
jugating Turkey and trans- 
forming its army and its 
territorv into instmments 
of Gprmany, the Emperor 
had sent to Constantinople 
an Ambassador who was 
ideally fitted for the task. 
The mere fact that \\ïl- 
helm had personally se- 
lected Baron von Wangen- 
heim for this post shows 
that he had accurately 
gauged the human quali- 
ties needed for this great 
diplomatic enterprise. 
Wangenheim had for years 
been the Kaiser's personal 
intimate and confidant; 
he had occasionally spent 
his vacations with his 
imperial master at Corfu, 
and here, we may be sure, 
the two congenial spirits 
passed many days dis- 
cussing German plans in 
the East. At the time I 
fir;;t met him, Wangen- 
heim was fifty"five ,) ears 
old: he had gi\'en a 
quarter of a centur
 to 
the diplomatic sé'n"Îce, had 


, 


been chargé at Constantinople, and 
Iinister to Gre
u:; and 

Iexico--his sojourn in the latter country having giwn him 
a great knowledge of the Pnited State". He had a complete 
technical equipment of a diplomat; he spoke German, Eng- 
lish, and French \\ith equal facility, he knew the East thor
 
oughly, and had the "idest acquaintance with public men. 
Physically, he "as one of the most striking persons 1 have 
ycr known. \\"hen I was a boy in Germany, the Fatherland 
was usually symbolised as a beautiful and powerful woman- 
a hind of dazzling -Valkyrie; when 1 think of modern Ger- 
many, however, the massive, burly figure of \Vangenheim 
naturally presents itself to my mind. He stood six feet 
two inches high; his huge, solid frame, his Gibraltar-like 
shoulders, erect and impregnable, his bold, defiant head, his 
piercing eyes, the whole physical structure constantly pul- 
sating with life and actiÙty-there stands, [ say, not the 
Germany which I had known, but the Germany whose 
limitless ambitions had transfornled the world into a place 
of horror. .\nd \\'angenheim's every act and every word 
typified this new and dreadful portent among the nations. 
Pan-Germany filled all his waking hours and directed his 
eyery action. The deification of his Emperor was the only 
religious instinct which impelled him. That aristocratic and 
autocratic organisation of German society \\hich represents 
the Prussian system \\as, in Wangenheim's eyes, something 
to be venerated and worshipped; with this as the ground 
work, Germanv was inevItably destined, he believed, to rule 
the \\ arld. The great land-owning Junker represented the 
perfection of mankind; "I would despise myself," his 
closest associate once told me, and this represented \Vdngen- 
heim's attitude as well, "if I had been born in a city.'" 
"'angenheim di\ idcd mankind into Ì\\O classes, the govern- 
ing and the governed; 
and he ridiculed the idea 
that the upper could ever 
be recruited from the 
lower. I recall with what 
un,tion and enthusiasm 
he used to describe the- 
Emperor's caste organiza- 
tion of German estates; 
how he had made them 
non-transferable, and had 
even arranged it so that 
the possessors, or the pro- 
spective possessors, could. 
not marry without the 
imperial cònscnt. "In this 
way," \Vangenheim would 
say, "we keep our govern- 
ing classes pure, unmixed 
of blood." Like all of his. 
social order, Wangenheim 
worshipped the Prussian 
military s,) stern; his 
splendid bearing showed 
that he had himself served, 
in the arn1\', and, in true 
German fãshion, he re- 
g.lrded practically every 
situation in life from a, 
military standpoint. I had 
one curious ilIustration of 
thi
 when I asked Wan- 
genheim one day why the 
Kaiser did not visit the 
United States. .. He would 
like to i
lmensely," hf 
replied, "but it would bf 
too dangerous. War might 
break out when he was 
coming home and the 


J 
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enemy would capture him." I suggested that that could 
hardly happen, as the American Governmen
 would escort 
its guest home with warships, and that no natIon would care 
to run the risk of involving the United States as Germany's 
.lily; hut he still thought that the military danger would 
makp any such visit impo"sihle. 


W angenheim's Nature 
From the day that he reached (on"t,mtinople, Wangen- 
heim had one ab
orbing ambition; that was to m.ll..!"; Turkey 
Germanv'
 ,lIlv in the struggle which lIP knew was impending. 
He believed that should he succeed in doing this, he \\ould 
reap the: reward whirh for year" had repr
jcnted his final 
goal-the Ch'>ncellorship of 
the Empire Hi" pl'rsonal 
popularity with the Turk" 
ga\'e him a g-reat advan- 
tage over his rivals. \\'an- 
genheim had precisely that 
combination of force, per- 

ua<;iveness, geniality, and 
brutality needed in dealing 
with the Turkish charac- 
ter. I have emphasised hi
 
Prussian qualities; yet 
\Vangenheim was a Prus- 
sian not by birth, but by 
development; he was a 
native of Cassel. and, to- 
gether with all the push, 
ambition, and overbearing 
traits of the Prussian, he 
had some of the softer 
characteristics which we 
as<;ociate with Southern 
German". He had one 
conspiCli'ous quality, which 
i" not Prussian at all- 
that is, tact; and for the 
most part he succeeded in 
keeping his less agreeable 
tendencies under the sur- 
face and showing only his 
more ingratiatin
 side. He 
dominated not so much bv 
brute strength as by à 
mixture of force and ami- 
ability. Externally he wa<; 
not a bully; his manner 
was more insinuating than 
coercive; he won by per- 
suasiveness, not by the 
mailed fist; but we who 
knew him well understood 
that back of all his gentle- 
ness there lurked a terrific, 
remor<;('less ambition. Yet 
the impression left was not one of brutality, but of excessive 
animal spirits and good nature. Indeed, Wangenheim had 
in combination the jovial enthusia'im of a college student. the 
rapacity of a Prussian official, and the happy-go-lucky 
qualities of a man of the world. I still recall the picture of 
this German diplomat, seated at the piano, playing the finest 
productions of the Fatherland-and then suddenly starting 
to pound out uproarious German drinking songs or popular 
melodies. I still see him jumping on his horse on the polo 
grounds, spurring the splendid animal to its 5peediest efforts 
-never .making sufficient speed, howevpr, to satisfy the 
ambitious sportsman. Indeed, in all his activities, grave 
.md gay. Wangenheim displayed this same restless spirit of 
the chase. Whether he was flirting with the Greek ladies at 
Pera, or spending hours over the card-table at the Cerde 
d'Orient, or bending the Turkish officials to his will in the 
interest of Germany, all life was to him a game, which was to 
he played more or k-s recklessly, and in which the chances 
favoured the man who was bold and audacious and willing 
to pin sure ._ or failure on a single throw. And this gn'atest 
gam.. of all-that upon which W..IS staked, as Bernhardi has 
('xpre_ 'd it, "world-empire or downfall" -\\ angenheim did 
not play languidly, insidiou<;ly, a though it had been merely 
a duty to which he had b en a "ig-ned; to use the German 
phra- ,he wa "fire and flame" for it: he had the conscious- 
nf"''' that he \\.1" a big man "et asidf' to pI dorm 1. mighty 
task. As I write of Wangenheim I fed my
elf affected by 
the force of his p"rsonalitv, yet I know all tll(' time that, 
like the government he served 0 loyallv, he was funda- 
mentally ruthless, shameless, and cruel. He accepted in 


full Bismarck's famous dictum that a German must be ready 
to sacrifice for Kaiser and Fatherland not only his life, but 
his honour as well. 


The Austrian Ambassador 


. 


Just as \V angenhcim personified Germany, so did his 
colleague, Palla vicini , personify Austria. \Vangenheim was 
always looking to the future, Pallavicini to the past. \Van- 
gellheim represented that mixture of commercialism and 
mediæval lust for LOnquest that constitute Prussian welt- 
politik; Palla vicini was a diplomat left over from the days 
of ;\Ietternich. "Germany wants this!" Wangenheim would 
shout when an important point had to be decided; .. I shall 
consult my Foreign Office," 
the hesitating Pallavicini 
would say on a similar 
occasion. The Austrian, 
with little, upturned grey 
moustaches, with a rather 
stiff, even slightly strut- 
ting walk, looked like the 
old-fashioned Marquess of 
the Opera Comique. I 
might compare Wangen- 
heim with the representa- 
tive of a great business 
firm that was lavish in its 
expenditures and obtained 
its trade by generous en- 
tertaining, while his Aus- 
trian colleague represented 
a house that prided itself 
on its past achievements 
and was entirely content 
with its position. The 
same delight that Wan- 
genheim took in Pan- 
German plans, Pallavicini 
found in all the niceties 
and obscurities of diplo- 
matic technique. The Aus- 
trian had represented his 
country in Turkey many 
years, and was the dean 
of the corps, a dignity of 
which he was extremely 
proud. He found his de- 
light in upholding all the 
honours of his position; he 
was e.xpert in arranging 
the order of precedence at 
ceremonial dinners, and 
there was not a single 
detail of etiquette that he 
did not have at his filiger's 
ends. When it came to 
affairs of state, however, 
he was merely a tool of Wangenheim. In this way, Palla vicini 
played to his German ally precisely the same part that his 
Empire was playing to that of the Kaiser. In the early 
months of the war the bearing of these two men completely 
mirrored the respertive successes and failures of their coun- 
tries. As the Germans boasted of victory after vi,ctory, 
\V,lI1genheim's already huge and erect figure seemed to 
become larßer and more upstanding, while Pallavicini, as 
the Austrians lost battle after battle to the Russians, seemed 
to become smaller and more shrinking. 


Baron von Wangenheim, German Ambassador to Turkey 


He was personally selected by the KaIser to bring Turkey into line with Germany and 
transform that country into an ally of Germany in the forthcoming War-a task at 
which he succeeded. Wangenhejm represented German diplomacy in It I mOlt ruthlclS 
and most shameless alpects. He believed with Bismarck that a patriotic German mUlt 
stand ready to SlcTlfice for Kaiser and Fatherland not only his life, bUI his honour as 
well. With wonjerful skill he manipulated the desperate and corrupt adventurer. who 
controlled Turkey in 19"4 into becoming an instrumeOl of Germany. 


* 


* 


* 


The situation in Turkey in these critical months seemed 
almost to have been artificially created to give the fullest 
opportunities to a man of \Vangenheim's genius. The so- 
called Young Turks-more properly the committee of Union 
and Progn'"'' -now dominated the Turkish Empire. Several 
years before I came to furkey I remember readin
 a most 
encouraging piece of news. A body Of young rcvolutionists 
had "wcpt from the mountains of Macedonia, marched upon 
the capital, deposed tho Sultan Abdul Hamid, and estab- 
lished a ronstitutional system. Turkey, these glowing news- 
paper Storið told us, had b Come a democracy, with a 
parliament, a responsible ministry, universal suffrage, equality 
of all citizens l,dore the law, freedom of speech and of the 
Pre".., and all the other {-'''<<entIals of a free, liberty-loving 
commonwealth. That a party of Turks had for years been 
struggling for such reforms I well knew; that their ambitions 
had become realities seemed to indicate that, after all, there 
was ..uch a thing as human progress. The long welter of 
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A man of the people, "ho, at 2.6, was a leader in the 
revolution :'hich deposed Abdul Hamid and estab, 
li.hed the new r"gime of the Young Turks. At that 
time the Young Turks honestly desired to establish a 
Turkish democracy. This attempt failed miserabl} 
and the Young Turk leaders then ruled the Turkish 
Empire for their own selfish purposes. Enver is 
chiefly responsible for turning the Turkish army over 
to Germany. He imagines himself a combination 
of Napoleon and Frederick the Great. 


In '9'4-, when the war broke out, Talaat was 
Minister of the Interior and the most influential 
leader in the Committee of Union and Progress, the 
secret organisation which controlled the Turkish 
Empire. A few years ago Talaat was a letter-carrier, 
and afterward a telegraph operator in Adrianople. 
His talent. are those of a great political boss. Hr 
recently represented Turkey in the peace negotiations 
with Russia and his signature appears on the Brest- 
Litovsk treaty. 


Djemal Pasha, Minister of Marine 
In '9'4- Djemal headed the Police Department; it 
was his duty to run down citizens \\ho "ere opposing 
the political ga"g then controlling Turkey. Such 
opponents were commonly assassinated or judicially 
murdered. After" ard Djemal was M.ini.ter of 
Marine, and as such violently protested against the 
sale of American warships to Greece. Then he was 
sent to Palestine as Commander of the Fourth Army 
Corps, where he distinguished himself as leader in the 
wholesale massacre of the non"Moslem population. 


Enver Pasha, Minister of \" ar 


Talaat Pasha, Grand Vizier 


massacre and disorder in the Turkish Empire had apparently 
ended. The great assassin, Abdul Hamid, had been removed 
to solitary confinement at Salonika. and his brother the 
gentle Mòhammed V., had ascended 'the throne as the' first 
constitutional sm.ereign of Turkey. Such had been the 
promise; by the time I reached Constantinople, in IQI3, 
however, man V changes had taken place. Austria had 
anne"Xed two Turkish provinn;, Bosnia and Herzegovina; 
Italy had wrenched away Tripoli; Turkey had fought two 
wars with the Balkan States, and had lost all her territories 
in Europe, except Constantinople and a small hinterland. 
The aims for the regeneration of Turkey that had inspired 
the revolution had evidently miscarried. I soon discovered 
that four years of so-called democratic rule had ended \\ith 
the nation more degraded, more impoverished, and more 
dismembered th,m ever before. Indeed, long before I had 
arrived this attempt to establish a Turkish democracy had 
failed. Let us not criticise too harshly the Young Turks; 
there is no questIon that, at the beginning, they were sincere. 
In a speech in Liberty Square, Salonika, in July, 1908, Enver 
Pasha had eloquently declared that: "To-day arbitrary 
government has disappeared. "'I' are all brothers. There 
are no longer Turks, Bulgarians, Greeks, Servians, Ruman- 
ians, l\Iussulmans, Jews. Under the same blue sky we are 
all proud to be Ottomans." That represented the Young 
Turk ideal for the new Turkish State but it was an ideal 
which had been maltreated and mass
cred for centuries by 
the Turks; they could not transform themselvés over-night 
into brothers; hatreds, jealousies, and religious prejudices 
of the past still divided Turkey into a medley of warring 
clans. Above all, the destructive wars and the loss of great 
sections of the Turkish Empire had destroyed the prestige of 
the new democracy. There were other reasons for the 
failure; but it is not necessary to go into them at this time. 


Committee of Union and Progress 
Though the Young Turks had disappeared as a positive, 
rege.nerating force, they still existed as a political machine. 
TheIr leaders, Talaat, Enver, and Djemal, had long since 
abandoned any expectation of reforming their state, but 
they ha
. developed an insatiable lust for personal power. 
The polItIcal order that existed in Turkey in 1913 bore 
certam resemblances to the Boss system in the Cnited States. 
The <;ommittee of Union and Progress was a private, irre- 
sponsIble group of men who secretly manipulated elections. 
and filled the officI; with their own henchmen. It had its 
own building in Constantinople, with a supreme chief who 
ga,,'e all his time to its affairs and is'iued orders to his sub- 
ordinates; in fact, he ruled the party precisely like an 
Am
rican city bo
s.in the most unregenerate - da} 3. It 
fur
1lSh.ed a s}?lendid I
lustration of "invisible government." 
This kmd of Irresponsible government has obtained control 
of American cities mainly because the real hard-\\ocking 


citizens are busily engaged in the daily tasks and have no 
leisure for public matters. In Turkey the masses were 
altogether too ignorant to understand the meaning of demo- 
cracy ; the bankruptcy and general vicissitudes of the 
country had left it with practically no government and an 
easy prey to a desperate band of adventurers. The Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress, with Talaat Bey as the Supreme 
Boss constituted such a band. About fortv men controlled 
this 
ommittee, and there were sub-commiÙees stationed in 
all important cities of the empire. These men met frequently 
in secret; they formulated their plans, allocate.d the patron- 
age, and issued orders to their nominees, who filled nçarly 
all the important offices. These men, like orthodox depart- 
ment heads in the worst days-now, happily, passed--of 
American city government, .. took orders" and made the 
appointments submitted to them. 
I must admit, however, that I do the corrupt American 
gangs a certain injustice in comparing them with the Turkish 
Committee of Union and Progress. Talaat, Enver, and 
Djemal had added to their system a detail that has not 
figured extensively in American politics-that of assassina- 
tion and judicial murder. Thev had wrested power from 
the other factions bv a deed of \'iolpnce. This coup d' flat 
had taken place on Jãnuary 26th, 1913, a ff.w m< nths before 
mv arrival. At that time a political group, headed by the 
vènerable Kiamil Pasha, as Grand Vizier, and Kazim Pasha. 
as minister of war, controlled the ßo\ernment; they repre- 
sented a faction known as the" Liberal Partv," which was 
chiefly distinguished for its enmity to the Young Turks. 
These men had fought the disastrous Balkan War; . rd, in 
January, they had felt themselvI; compelled to accept the 
advice of the European Po\\ers and surrender Adrianople to 
Bulgaria. The Young Turks h'ad been outside the breast- 
works for about six months, looking for an opportunity to 
return to power. The propo"ed surrender of Adrianople 
apparently furnished them this opportunity. Adrianople was 
an important Turkish city, and naturally the Turkish people 
regarded the contemplated surrender as marking still another 
milestone to their national doom. Talaat and Enver hastily 
collected about 200 followers, and marched up to the Sublime 
Porte, where the ministry was then sitting. l\azim, hearing 
the uproar, stepped out into the hall. He courageously 
faced the crowd, a cigaretÜ.. in his mouth, and his hands 
thrust into his pockets. 
.. Come, boys," he said, good humouredly. "what's all this 
noise about? Don't you know that it is intetfering with 
our deliberations?" 
The words had hardlv left his mouth \\ hen he fell dead. 
A bullet had pierced a vital spot. 
The mob, led by Talaat and Em'er, then forced their way 
into the council-room. They forced Kiamil, the Grand 
Vizier
e was more than eighty years old-to re<;ign his 
post under threat of meeting 
azim's fate, 
(To be COJltinued). 
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In the Grand 


T HE wind had been \...histling raw and cold through 
the foretop, from where I had been watching the 
night target practice, and my appetite was 
whetted to a razor edge by the time the game was 
over and the ship \\as again at anchor. 
"I'm as hungry as a shark, myself," said the gunnery 
commander; "but, never mind, we'll have a good snack of 
supper just as soon as we climb down and get out of these 
Arctic togs." 
Fi\'e minutl;; later, the first of a dozen officers who stamped 
in as fast a" their dutie" were O\'er, we were seated at one of 
the ward-room table" "\Vould you rather have ham or 
sardine "and\\iches?" "ome one ash.ed. "Both!" I un- 
blushingly replied, 'unless the latter are as large as whales." 
A waiter came hurrying through the door in answer to the 
ring, buttoning his coat as though he had been surprised by 
an une-xpected summons. "A couple of plates of ham and 
sardine sandwiches and beer all round:' was the laconic but 
comprehensive order. 
The old "Marine" smiled deprecatingly, as one who has 
unpleasant news to impårt. 
"Sorry, sir," he said, addressing the commander, "but the 
day's bread was finished at dinner, sir, an' the 'am we' ad for 
breakfast was all we can 'ave to-day, sir." 
And then the wonderful thing happened. I had expected 
the howl of a Roman stage mob to greet the disappointing 
announcement; but it was only the commander's voice that 
was heard, speaking quietly as he rose from the table. 
" Very well:' he said; "bring us some hot cocoa in the 
smoking-room. A good hot dnnk's the best thing for a 
night like this, anyway." Over steaming cups of cocoa the 
commander told me, briefly and casually, something of what 
ha:-d been done on his ship (which was thoroughly typical of 
the other units of the Grand Fleet) to cut down the unneces- 
sary consumption of food. 
"The old idea:' he said, "that a fighting man ought to be 
stuffed like a prize steer was discredited by experience long 
ago, but it took the war to jar us into putting that experi- 
ence (like so many other things) into practice. Any man 
living a non-sedentary life will make a very brave attempt 
to eat all the food that is put before him, but that by no 
means proves that he needs it. If he is working hard 
enough in the open air, the surplus over his normal require- 
ment does not do him any harm, and so there was not much 
point in keeping it away from him as long as there was food 
to waste all over the world. But when the world's surplus 
began to be turned into a deficit by the war, the opportunity 
arose to kill two birds with one stone-to save food and to 
Improve the health of the men. I am glad to say that we 
have been able to do both, and with the hearty concur- 
rence of everyone concerned, officers and men. 
"Generally speaking," he continued, "we left the Navy 
ration just about as it was before the war, with the exception 
of those staples in which there is the worst shortage-bread, 
meat, and potatoes. Great as the actual food-saving has 
proved, a still more important benefit has been to our 
health, There are several factors contributing to the truth 
that the personnel of the Grand Fleet has incomparably the 
highest standard of health ever maintained in so large a 
body of men, and I am quite positive that by no means the 
least of these is the check that has been put on over-eating 
by our food-saving measures." 
* * * 
This incident uccurred on the occasion of my first visit to 
the Grand Fleet in the late autumn of last year; but it was 
not until my return, nearly two months later, that I had 
opportunity to gather anything further of the details of food 
economy. Then I learned that a strict rationing was only 
the first part of a "cheme of which the second was a wa,>te- 
prevention L.lmpaign. Bread and meat were both further 
restricted, but to th<' improvement rather than the detriment 
of the aIr<< ady high health standard of the Fleet. The bread 
now served LUnsi!>ts uf one-eighth potatu, one-sixth barley 
meal, and the remainder-but slightly more than two- 
thirds--of .. standard" flour. The Fleet Paymastf'r of my 
ship, who outlined the scheme to !TIe, said that the idea was 
to reduce waste to a minimum, both" coming" and" going." 
.. \V e aim to put no more food on the table;, of either the 
officers or mpn than they will cat up clean. Jack Spratt and 
his wife are our models. But we don't stop there by any 
means. Jack Spratt, "0 far as we have any information, 
must have thro wn aWd.V the bones, even if he and the missus 
Copynght in U.S.A. 
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did lick the platter. We not only save the bones, but even 
go so far as to skim the grease off the dish-water the platter 
is washed in. If you will run over this report here, you'll 
understand the' fade-away' expression on the faces 'of the 
gulls that used to fatten on the waste of the Grand Fleet. 
It is merely a tabulated summary of a week's saving of the 
things which used to go down the chutes. 
There were numbers running to four and five figures in the 
table, most of them referring to the pounds of various refuse 
which had been collected and shipped for conversion into 
glycerine and other useful and valuable products. Without 
giving figures which might be "useful or heartening to the 
enemy," I will probably be permitted to state that the 
various headings were the following: Dripping, fat meat, 
bones, waste paper, bottles and jars, discarded clothing, 
head seals, mail bags, and tins. Several of the items would 
have run to substantial figures even in tons, and the money 
received for them at even the nominal prices paid by. the 
contractor aggregated many thousands of pounds. 


Variations in Sayings 
Glancing quickly through the figures under the headings 
opposite the various ships of our squadron, I noticed at once 
that there were considerable variations in their savings, and, 
knowing that the number of men did not vary materially on 
any of them, I asked the reason why the flagship, for instance, 
with less than half the weight of "bones" to her credit than 
" ourself," was still able to put by something like So per 
cent. more dripping. 
"It will probably be because we haven't yet 'standard- 
ised' our methods throughout the Fleet," replied the Pay- 
master; "because different ships may have different ways 
of going about the job. Of these particular items you have 
mentioned, perhaps we can find out something by talking 
to 1\1r. C-, the warrant-officer who has charge of the 
collection of by-products." 
Mr. C-. who was plainly an enthusiast, launched on to 
the subject with eagerness. 
.. I've been intending to explain that matter of dripping 
to you, sir," he said, addressing the Fleet Paymaster, .. for 
the figures certainly have the look of not doing us justice. 
Fact is, though, that the only reason we've run behind the 
flagship on this count is because I have been encouraging 
the messes to carry food-saving one stage further by using 
the clean grease-the skimmings from their soup and the 
water their meat is boiled in-instead of margarine. With 
a little pepper and salt, most of them like it better even than 
butter, and, of course, they can use it much more freely. And 
since dripping is worth more for food than it ever can 
be to make up into soap or explosives, I figure I'm on the 
right ttack, even if it does give the Lucifer and the M ePhis- 
tofoles a chance to head us in the 'grease' column. I must 
admit, though, sir, that they've both been gaining a few 
pounds of second-quality stuff by rigging' traps '-settling 
tubs at the bottom of their chutes-in which they catch any 
grease that has got away from them in the galley. n'I1 be 
beating them at that game before long, though, for I'm 
putting in settling tubs at both top and bottom, with a 
strainer in between. 
.. As for the' bones: " he went on, turning to me, .. that's 
largely . personality.' . Boney Joe,' my chief assistant, is 
perhaps more largely responsible than anyone else for the 
fact that we are not only the champion . bone-collecting' 
ship of the squadron, but also head the list with' bottles and 
jars' and' empty tins.' With' waste paper' there's no use 
competing with the flag5hip, for they come in for an even 
heavier bombardment of that kind of stuff from the Admiralty 
than. we do; and as for . discarded clothing: I fed that a 
place at the bottom of the column wuuld be more likely to 
indicate economical management than one at I he top. But 
the things that repre'ient a sheer saving, the things that 
used to be thrown away right along-they're what it's worth 
while piling up by every means we can, and they're the ones 
with which I want to keep heading the columns. And, a5 
I said before, . Boney Joe' is the main feature of the show on 
this score. If you like, I will arrange it so that you can do 
his morning round with him to-morrow." 
I accepted the offer with alacrity, for I had heard of" Boney 
Joe" frequently. The fir"t time was when, in order to a....oid 
a howling blizzard which was sweeping the decks, I endea- 
voured to make my way forward to the ladder leading up 
to my cabin under the bridge by threadmg the nl.lzes of the 
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mess-deck. Bent almost double to keep from butting the 
low-swung hammocks, I tripped the more easily over a box 
of empty tins, and fell with one arm sousing elbov.-deep 
into what proved to be a tub of "frozen" grease. Surveying 
the draggled cuff of my jacket in the morning my servant 
pronounced his 
'erdict v.ithout d moment's hesitation. 
"Tumblin' into' Boney Joe's' pickin's last night, sir, was 
you," he said \vith a grin; "we's allus doin' it oursel'
 .. 
On a number of other occasions certain syrenic notes 
which came floating up to my cabin from the mess-deck 
were variously ascribed to " 'Boney Joe' doin' 'is rounds," 
"'Boney Joe' cadgin' for greace," and" 'Boney Joe' singin' 
'is 'Mornin' 'Ate.' ,. I had several pictures of "Boney 
Joe" in my mind, but not one of them came near to fitting 
the handsomë, stronglv built, and thoroughly sailorly man- 
o'-war's-man ,\hom :'Ilr. C- introduced to me as the 
bearer of that storied name on the following morning. Only 
a sort of scallywag twinl..le in his eye revealed him as a 
man who liked his little jok
. 
Mr. C- was called away at this juncture, and left cock 
of his own dung-hill" Boney Joe" became at once his own 
natural self. The sailorly man-o'-war's-man disappeared in 
an instant, and only one of the drollest characters in the 
British Navy remained behind. "I'll be showin' you 'ow I 


goes out to drum up me bone trade," he said, throwing an 
empty sack over his shoulder, and replacing his be-ribboned 
cap wIth a crumpled Homburg hat. "Now, 'er's wot I sing 
tu 'em. Made it up mysel', too." 
With a quick double-shuffle, he began footing it up and 
down the junk-cluttered deck of the "bonatorium," singing: 
'Eave out all yer dead an' dyin', 
'Eave out all yer bones an' fat, 
'Eave out the stiff 0' . LitH' Willie,' 
An' I'll give you my 'at. 
Why celebrate Little Willie?" I asked in perplexity. . I 
don't trace the connection between the 'dead and dying,' 
and 'bones Rnd fat,' and the-the earthly remains of the 
Crown Prince." 
"I ain't celebratin' 'em," explained" Joe"; .. I'm abomi- 
natin' 'em. so to speak. :'IIy reference is to the dead an' 
dyin' sojers th' Kaisur cooks up to make glysreen frum. 
I brings in Willie jest to make 'em jeel how they'd like it 
if 'twas their turn next," 


* 


* 


* 


There is a .. Boney Joe ,. on every slup of the British 
Navy to-day We could do with a fe\
 more of him in 
ci viI life. 


Climax of the Two GreatWars: By J. Holland Rose, Litt, D, 


I r-; a fonner article I sought to compare the military 
and navd.l situation of Great Britain relatively to her 
enemies in the years 181o-II and 1917-18, which md)' 
be considered the climax of the two struggles. 
Now I am concerned with questions of food supply, 
commerce, and finance at the two periods. A<:. before, 
I leave the reader mentally to suppl}
 many present 
details, and I concentrate attention chiefly on the \'ears 
181O-1I. 
There can be little doubt that Great Britain then occupied 
a position respecting food supply sounder than she now does. 
The population was about one-third of the precent numbers 
and the potential area fur tillage greater. O\\ing to agri- 
cultural reforms and improvements in the breed of O"\:en and 
sheep, British farming was far the best in the world. In 
fact, we were just in the position best suited to face Napoleon's 
continental blockade. Further, he never sought to prevent 
food coming to our ports, but rather encouraged such imports 
in the belief that he was harming us by draining away the 
reserves of gold.. Such a course of action now seems 
singular: but v.e must remember, firstly, that the England 
of those days grew enough corn in average seasons to suffice 
for 49 weeks out of the 52, whereas home-grown corn usually 
lasts for about 10 weeks only. To Kapoleon, then, a policy 
of starvation may well have seemed impossible. 
erondly, 
he was a mercantilist of the crudest type, and believed that 
a great volume of imports weakened a country, and as our 
credit .declined somewhat in 1810 he sought tu increase the 
drop by allov.ing imports of corn at the then high pricrs. It 
so chanced that bad harvests occurred in all the years 180g-12 
of the Napoleonic ascendancy. Ill-luck in weather condi- 
tions has certainly dogged us during this war but our 
forefathers had to face four bad harvests in succe
sion at a 
time when the great conqueror was excluding them from 
intercourse with all the Continent except Turl..ey and parts 
of the -Spanish Peninsula. Accordingly, the average price of 
wheat rose from about 45<;. the quarter (pre-war price 
previous to 1793) to 95s.. 103s., 92S. 5d., and 122S. 8d. 
in 180g-12.t 
Drastic e
pedients were adopted to assuage the dearth. 
The distillation of spirits from grain w::ts prohibited in those 
years, as it had been in 1795, 1800, and 1808; and public 
opinion demanded the prohibition. At a large meeting of 
the inhabitant., of Liverpool on November 4th, 18H, the 
\tayor being in the chair, it was unanimoush re oh cd, on 
the motion of 
lr. John Gladstone (father of the 5tatesman) 
that a petition be drawn up requesting prohibition by royal 
prerogative until the assembly of Parliament. It ran thu
 . 
.. In time> like the pre-;ent, when no dep_ndenCf' can 
be plac.:d on receiving supplies of forei1Zn corn, it b omes of 
the first importancL to husband to tho utmost the crop'> of 
tlús country." .. (unle-
 prohibition b ,>11 reinforced) 
.. the distillers v.ill havc laid in their stock, of grain for the 
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season, d large proportion of which will either be distilled or 
converted into a state unfitting it for the food of man. ". 
There was need for drastic action. Owing to 
apoleon's 
rigid enforcement of his Continental System and his annexa- 
tions in 1810, intercourse with the Continent almost ceased 
in 18H, and whereas in 1810 we imported nearly It million 
quarters of wheat and wheaten flour, not much over a 
quarter of a million entered our ports in 18u, when the 
harvests throughout Europe failed. The narrowness of our 
sources of supply (viz., France, Germany, and Poland in peace 
time) was in itself a source of danger. Australia then raised 
barely enough com for her infant settlements. and Amerira 
sent mere driblets. In 1810, WiUiam Cobbett, v.ho had 
been over there, asserted, with his usual perverse dogmatism: 
.. America never did, and never can, give us any very large 
supplv." He therefore prophesied that the quartern loaf 
would sell at 2S. 6d. by Christmas. It sold at just half that 
price (as his Political Register testifies), and remained at that 
figure till the autumn of ISH, when it rose to IS. 6d., and 
more still in 1812. Best Danzig wheat then fetched 180s. 
the quarter at Marl.. Lane-a price, I believe, never e>..ceeded. 
The collapse of 
apoleon's power in 1814 brought the average 
to les
 than 73s.-approximately the same as in IS07. Thus, 
the unfortunate coincidence of a run of bad seasons with the 
climax of the 
apoleonic System brought England in the 
winter of 18u-12 to the verge of starvation, though he never 
designed to starve tIS. On July 16th and August 6th, 18ro, 
he issued instructions for the export of corn from Italy to 
l\lalta and England, as such a step woul4 help Italian finance. 
In 18H-12 he seems either not to have kno\\n of our dire 
straits or to have clung to his notion of ruining us by 
increasing the excess of imports over exports.t In either 
case, his action, or inaction, saved us from a crisis of extreme 
gra,-ity, which, as will shortly appear, produced deep dis- 
tress among the poor. But that state of things was wholly 
exceptional, and due to the causes just explained. 
A comparison of the average price of wheat in 180g-12 
with that for I9I7-18 shows the f llowing average prices: 
In 1809-12, 103s. 4d. per quarter (at Tooke's estimates, 
lOSS. Sd.); in 1917-18, about 75s., with a tendency to a 
gradual rise. Government control has doubtless checked this 
tendency. Still, the fact remains that Germany's sub- 
marines, operating against these crowded islands, have not pro- 
duced the dearth which characterised the years 1809-12. 
The failure, hitherto, of the submarine campaign could not 
be more signally demonstrated. Sir Eric Geddes stated on 
November 1st, 1917, that the net reduction in British mer- 
cantile marine in the four preceding months had been 30 per 
cent. less than he had estimated in July. Furthennore, 
wheat-the most vulnerable of our neL! -;;aries-sells at little 
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\'0 htle it brings him back our hoarded gold' 
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more than double th
 a\'erage pre-\\ar prices (3-15, 6d. to 35s. 
the quarter). Thf' av ra 'f' of 11'09-12 was far more than 
double that for tht; pre-\\ ar period (45s. the quarter). 
It app ars, then. that Gennan .. frightfulness," exerted 
ole-dInst conditium, uf foud supph \\ hich arf perilously arti- 
he iat, has produced far Ie <; distrcf c than the Napoleonic 
S\' tern, 'l.chich n er aimed at staning us. I commend this 
fact to .the notice of Admiral Tirpitz, Count Re,entlow, and 
Captain Persius It is to be hoped, 11owe\'er, that \\ e shall 
nL\ er agam persist in the blind optimism and official heed- 
Ie ness with reoard to food supply in war time which charac- 
terised the pre-war period. I'm it is pO
5ible-even pro- 
babIc-that in the future a naval combination might b
 
formed against us. forn1idable not only in submarine, and 
gun-power, but als" t'n coast-power, As I have shown, our 
mercantile losses largel\' increased after Trafalgar, and 
reached their clima" at the time v.hen Napoleon controlled 
three-fourths of the continental coasts. If ever the inten- 
sive warfare of the tvpe of the German submarine should be 
combined ,..ith the exten!:oi\'e methods employed by him. the 
results would certain Iv be fatal. 
One word more on "this topic. German savagery is ranging 
all nations against her more quickly than the severities of 
Napoleon's Continental System ranged the European peoples 
against him in 1813- 14. His methods fo(assuring our ruin 
took him to Moscow and assured his ruin. Their methods 
have (to use Canning's famous phrase) brought in the New 
World to rpdress the balance of the Old. 


Industrial Conditions 


Only a short space remains for a comparison of the indus- 
trial and financial conditions of the United Kingdom in the 
\'ears 1810-12 and 1917-18, The grO\\th of British industry 
was probably more marked in the earlier period than it has 
been in recent years, and that growth showed few signs of 
slackening even during the Kapolconic \\"ar. The applica- 
hon of labour-saving machines to the textile industries and 
the increased use of steam engines in factories brought about 
an immense expansion in output, an impro\"ement in quality, 
and a cheapening of the cost of production, especially of 
,otton yam, viz., from 38s. per lb. in 1786 to 6s. 9d. in 1807. 
This economic gain stimulated the export of cottons, viz., 
from the value of f7,08I044I in 1803 to fI8,95I,9Q4 in 1810. 
The exports of woollens are not knov.n before 181.'); then 
they were valued at [9,3810426. British textiles (except in 
,ilk) being far cheaper and better than those of the Continent, 
it was useless even for Napoleon to try to exclude .them. 
His lands were a generation behind these islands in industrial 
methods. Woodward's caricature, .. The Giant, Commerce, 
overwhelming the Pygmy Blockade" (January, 1807), shov.s 
a brawny John Bull clad in wool. with porcelain visor and 
helmet, shod \\ith Staffordshire 
hoes, his arms covered with 
l".llico, his hands deep in Woodstock gloves, hurling Binning- 
ham pig-iron, blocks of steel and tin, barrels of London 
porter, and patent coffins, at a diminutive Boney behind his 
battlements, while between them the sea is covered with 
ships flying the Union Jack for all the French decrees. 
This s1..etch and many others of the time reveal the con- 
sciousness of strength of the British race. Its production 
or use of necessaries (e.g.. bricks, tiles, tallow, sperm, hides, 
soap, starch, salt) increased by about a half in the war period, 
and the supply of beer increased by one-ninth. True, the 
sales of tea-then a rather dear luxury-fell from 25,144,17 1 
lbs. in 1802 to 23,0580496 lb. in that year of distress, I8n; 
but, early in 1812, Russia again admitted British products; 
and the rise of the sales of tea to 24,856,914 lb. in that year 
bespoke the recovery of púrchasing power. Indeed, the rest 
of the world was largely dependent on Great Britain for 
te}.tiles, hardware, and the cheaper kinds of porcelain. The 
following are the values of the total imports and exports 
to and from the iJnited Kingdom in the two periods, so far 
as they are available (inclusive of the last vears of peace 
.md in each case omitting '000) : 
Imports Exports 
IK02 31.-1-12 -II,4n 
I
Iv .p,IJh -15. 86 9 
1.'1 I 2
.lJ2b 3 2 04 0 9 
IX12 2tJ,595 -13,24 1 
H)IJ ih8,73-1 ()34,820 
Il)q hC)L,h35 526,195 
H)I5 '5I.tJ93 -IR3,930 
I9 Ih 9-19.152 60-1. 1 5-1* 
It \,ill bp ". n th.!t ..It the ".lrlin period, ('vept in ItJII, 
n,polt,. 
ho\\ed an incH','''l O\'Lr the yt:
ar., of peace and 
in all thu,,. )t.lr
 .1 largf' f>\:CI'
C o\'cr imporh In hoth 
· StaJcsmQIZ'S Yea,. Eook, 1917. 


respects our pre
ent púsition is unsati
factory; but the 
contrast is dup to the urgent calls on war industries which, 
of course, ha\"e chec1..ed or stopped ordinary trad
 The 
great increasp of imports is due to the same reason, <1'; also 
to senseles!:o extra\"agan,(> which demands restraint by all 
pocsible mtasures; otherwise the financial situation at the 
peace \\ill be worse than it was after 'Waterloo. The ratio of 
war eÀpenditure to the total national \\ealth is belie\-ed to 
be no higher than in the Xapoleonic War; and the fall in 
the exchange value of the f (especially at New York) is 
comparati\"Cly slight. Still, the futun is far from bright 
so long as we buy recklessly and product, marketable goods 
sparingly. Our forefathers \\ere in a sounder púsltion, 
industrially and findncially, than \\ e, \\ ho are living largely 
on credit. 
The working classes now are in a far better position than 
in the earlier war. Taxation is now fairly adjusted so as to 
spare the necessariec. i)f life as much as possible, and fall on 
wealth and luxurie
. Then thè re\"erse was the cas p , the 
income-tax being at only 2S. in the f from 1806 to 1815. 
while necessaries and small comforts bore heavy imposts. 
Now the taxes on wealth furnish 348 millions out of the 
total of 573 millions of the revenue for 1916--7. Then Excise 
and Customs sent up the prices of all articles in common use, 
with the result that all trades were hampered and ('very 
larder was pinched. Unfortunately, the new labour-saving 
machinery threw many men out of work or for the time 
reduced earnings, when war-taÀes were raising prices. Distress 
was especially acute in I8n and tbe first part of 1812, a fact 
which explains the fierce Luddite riots in the Midlands and 
North. The collapse of our speculati\"e exports to South 
.-\merica in ISIO caused wholesale bankruptcies (1,200 in the 
first half of I8n), especially in the textile districts, whose 
condition Cobbett thus describes: .. How many of these 
towns does the tra\'eller pass through without being v.ay- 
laid at the entrance and the e"it by a swarm of children 
more than half-naked, running and' tumbling, and bowing 
and praying anti crying, in the hope, often disappointed, of 
obtaining the means of buying an ounce of bread? Enter 
their dwelling-places. See misery in all her horrors, filth, 
disease, the blood pOIsoned, and the h6art hardened to a 
flint. ... 
It is needless to point the contrast with present conditions. 
Of late the rise of prices has been accompanied, in nearly all 
manual callings, by an equal or greater increase in wages, so 
that the chief danger is the {"apid growth of extravagant 
habits which must perforce cease abruptly with the cessation 
of the profuse war expenditure that alone renders them 
possible. 
That the L'nited Kingdom is now subsisting more on 
credit than at the earlier period will appear from a comparison 
of the revenue raised by taxation and the expendituret 
(omitting '000) : 
1802 
f 
Revenue 36,368 
E}.penditure 49,549 


181::1 
f 
67,144 
7 6 , 86 5 


ISII 
l 
65,173 
83,735 


181] 
f 
68,74 8 
I05,943 


18I2 
f 
65,037 
88,757 


1912"] 191]'4 19 1 4'5 1915-6 1916-7 
Revenue 188,801 198,24.2 22/),694 .33 6 ,7 66 '573,428 
Expenditure 188.621 197,492 .')60.473 1,159,158 2.I98,II2 
In the years 1810-2 only [9,385,000 was lent to our Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Sicilian Allies; and the recent disproportion 
between revenue and expenditure is due largely to very 
heavy loans to our numerous Allies. Nevertheless. the 
figures suggest the urgent need of economy both by Govern- 
mental Departments and the nation at large. Unless the- 
nation resolutely endeavours to meet the present enormous 
financial demands out of its own resources, our indebtedness 
to other peoples (especiallv. the 
nite
 .State:>) will be very 
far heavier than at any time m Bntrsh hIStOry. At St. 
Helena, Napoleon congratulat
d himself that. he had for ever 
crippled England with a Natronal Debt whIch would n:
ke 
her tributary to America. He was w
o
g; for the Bntrsh 
people then lived frugally ar:d met 
heIr mdebtedness 
)Ut of 
their own resources. TheIr credIt was never senously 
impaired. Even in I8n Government could borrow at 4t 
per cent., and not until the needs of our Allies became exigent 
in 1813 did the rate rise above 5 per cent.t That rate has 
long been exceeded in this war, and for re<!-sons stated abo
e. 
There is no need for alann; but there IS a more pressmg 
need than ever for resolute economy. Caveat emptor I 


, 


· Cobbett. Pol#ical Register, March 9th, IbIl. 
t Porter, cp. cit., p. 48], gives the figures of the annual loans 
then raised so as to appear to balance expendIture. 
: R. Hamilton. InCJuiry into '. '. . the N.aJ
onaJ Debt (1818', a
p, 
VIÜ.; Miss A. Cunnmgham, BntJsh CredIt In the NapoleonIC U a,. 
(1910), ch. 7. 
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The Tree 


In 


the Pool 


A Sketch 


I T is a curiou:'o treL. In mv travels I had not 
heard of it. nor had I read of it in book. 
I t grew in a hollow on the edge of a cliff 
on'rlooking the sea. It grew in a pool of 
uncertain-looking water, around which lay 
a narrow strip of treacherous s\\ amp'" ground. 
To the rear of it ran a winding line of subtle- 
tinted moss, fpllm\ing the bottom of a shallow 
valley which ran itself out on the rolling plain. 
The tree itself had no resemblance to any of the 
vt'getation surrounding it. Around it, 'indeed. 
were a great \'ariety of plants and stunted shrubs, 
fom1Ïng, a.'- it \\ere, a great and varicoloured 
setting to the one really green thing that grew 
there. There were great areas of purple heather, 
toned and shaded in places by smaller patches of 
pink and still smaller patches of white. Then 
there were the intermediary strips of green, 
coarse grass and a good sprinkling of 10w-grm\Îng 
yellow-tipped gorse, The eye of the botanist, too, 
would ha\'e discovered a great variety of sman 
and flowering plant<;, hidden away in a thousand 
most envious .places-far more obvious to him 
perhaps than the tree that grew in the pool. 
In size it "as not a big tree; indeed, it must 
have been a verv small bird that would ha\'e 
thought it a tree at all. But for some unaccount- 
able reason, one is çonstrained to think of it and 
term it as such, Perhaps because of its age But 
its appearance "ould suggest it as being the 
growth of a night, or si-x or seven nights at most. 
Something 'iuggests its form, But no tree ever 
grew whose limbs and branches spread like these 
spread However, one can but attempt to 
describe it, and in doing that perhaps make some 
distance towards a solution of its nature and 
ooglll. "' 
The pool in which it grew was not deep--at 
least, it did not appear to be so to a fully grown 
man-although there is no saying how far one 
might have probed its uncertain substance, and 
yet failed to arrive at a solid bottom, At the 
surface, except for the gatherings that lay there, 
one could most certain Iv say it wa,> water; but a 
very little effort revealéd a. substance which none 
might readily name or speak of with certainty 
:Nor could one sa\' what relation it had to the 
roots of the tree Perchance the roots pierced it 
and gathered their nourishment from the simple 
earth. and unles-; they hung loose as in some 
floating mass of semi-fluid matter, this must have 
been <;0. But the latter conjecture is as feasible 
as the former, inasmuch as that the roots were in 
no wa\' required as a support to the verv weighty 
and cumbrou<; limbs. These hold made of them- 
selves their own support. and rested in thé wamp\ 
ground round the \\ hole rircumference of the pool 
I that th(:; pool lay ompletely ow rsholdowcd bv 
...l veritable networh. of limbs, lea\'es, and 
tems of 
, ,
etable-li1..e flm\ -'I -'. ' 
\\"hat, then could it be that gave thb tn its 
attrL tion and nkòe it '>0 "uf"':,wtive of },o many 
unhnrd-of thin. . fur one h , to giv. rein to on<' s 
fane v md tllf' tn"> and all it'" a"" 
iated sur 
roundine- tak u into realm
 that arc _3.rcel} 
parthly In a moment we dis

over ourseh ("' in 
the toil- of om enchanted -P()t or aW<1\ in :;ome 


place inhabited by cn'atun - other than men, or 
even it may be in the primitive ag _, of the world 
itself. Then, also, there surround" the trb an air 
of pre"ent mystery a<; of some hidden pre<;ence 
clinging over the pool and in the undisturbed 
shadows of its limbs, thus hiding itself by reason 
of some unseemly truth it wished to keep con- 
cealed And in this last suggestion there seems 
to be more than a "emblance of reason, for what 
child, or nymph. or naiad, ever before saw a tree 
that grew up in the midst of the water, and in a 
pool which was fed by a moss-cm'ered stream, 
and one to which there was no outlet nor the 
possibility even of one that \\<as hidden. 
Again, appealing to the same sprightly denizens 
of the earth, which of them e\'er before saw a tree 
which had neither one trunk nor two, but twenty 
-each one of which ordered itself in a manner 
most suitable to the formation of the complete 
canopy of leaves and flowers, and \\hose flowers 
were neither red nor blue, but were rather an 
admixture of pale green, tipped with an indelicate 
white; or a tree whose trunks and limbs were 
neither hard nor soft, but, instead, were formed 
of a fibrous grassy substance surrounding a heart 
of pithy white. Then there were the limbs that 
spread from the joints in regular circles! And 
the leaves that spread from the limbs in palm-like 
order and the flowers that stood out at the top- 
round tips to hands of a hundred fingers! Then, 
again, there were the \'egetable wonders which lay 
in the shadows and a"ay down among the intricate 
labyrinth of leaves and limbs, and on the surface 
of the water, and beneath, down among the 
floating roots and suspended earth. 
In the poisonous air of some tropical jungle 
these things might have passed without comment, 
but on the edge of a sea-cliff and in a country that 
supported nothing but stunted growths, one leoks 
at them and wonders from whence thev come 
and by what spirit they are upheld. . 
But note the change that comes over them 
even as I write. The water takes on a forbidding 
hue and becomes spotted all over with the up- 
rising spins of hidden creatures. One lifts its 
head a little above the "urface. It is green, and 
as its bodv draws further and further out it 
becomes spõtted green and yellow-a long reptilian 
creature with snake-like scales and feet like thosL 
of a lizard. In the furthest shadow, the water 
teams with similar uncanny hor[or::--who writhe 
and turn about in the mud, and in the water lik, 
a ma,>s of virulent ve
etation. From the ('entr/' 
of the pool insects travel along the oranchE; of 
the tre, -backwards and forward
 to the mar
ll\' 
bank a though burdenpd \dth "ome trf'J.sur
 
Bri
ht-coloured flie" hum ,unong the branch<< 
and di<;turb the heavy air. A linrd 
prin
 ; from 
the bank and on to the I.m -t limo and them 
to the furthLr shore. 
:\. moment later thl wdtel 1)1 
in to ri Till 
tref' <;ink.., deeper and '\ èf dAeper in th(' ''<.It f- 
first th.. ma."" ()f it- h a\ . limh then th.-, mir1dlt-' 
Ie LV"", and, last uf all. it- topmu t tJO\\e r: \\hcn 
'iuddenl" tho ....arth. lik(' th.. mouth of a m0n'iter, 
clo- o'ver it and erpenh pond, nd tf . di 
applolr for "vel' 
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American Literature 
T HE Cambridge History of American Literature, of 
which vol. 1 (ISS. net) has just been published. 
should not, to all appearances, be. taken as a 
work for which either Cambridge University or 
its Press has more thàn a godparental responsi- 
biiity. Its editors are four American scholars: its con- 
tributors are all Americans: and the English edition has 
been printed in Ame1Î,a. Cambridge seems to have supplied 
merely a model, an imprint, and a name. This generous 
delegation, on the part of the Press, of the care of its reputa- 
tion for producing works of sound scholarship, has, however, 
done no harm. The history-thus far, at all events-is a 
creditable and even impressive work of reference; and at 
this moment it is peculiarly felicitous that American,> and 
English should co-operate in producing it. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


It is on a larger scale than any previous history; and it 
cannot fail to supplant its predecessors, though Professor 
Barrett \\' endell's short book will still hold the field for 
those who want merely an outline. The preface leads one 
at once to expect a sensible work. The editors very naturally 
discuss the old and much-ve),.ed question as to how far 
American literature ought, or can be expected, to differ 
from English literature. All sorts of fanatical Americans 
and misguided Englishmen have clamoured for something 
unmistakably American: often, it .must be admitted, in 
reaction against dilettante Americans who have kept their 
eyes too exclusively upon Europe and undervalued anything 
which did not come from England. But a desire to be 
"different," whether nationally or otherwise, never in itself 
produced good work. The sort of advice which may assist 
such production is not of local application only; it is em- 
bodied in phrases likc "the eye on the object," "look in thy 
heart and write," and others none the less sound for being 
hackneyed. America cannot escape, nor is there any reason 
to escape, her origms, and the great community of traditions 
she has with us in language, in literature, in morals. Ameri" 
cans must write in English; must be influenced by the litera- 
ture that exists in the language; and, in so far as they think 
and feel like us, must write as we do. There is no risk of a 
lack of local colour where a man writes sincerely and local 
peculiarities eÀist. An American who looks directly at 
the scenery around him, and not merely at the scenery in 
books, will get something that .in Englishman could not get; 
even were the speech and intellectual outlook of Americans 
exactly the same of ours down to the la'it detail their atfec- 
tions are necessarily in part centred on other objects than 
those which hold ours. The less American writers bother 
about being either like us or unlike us, the better for them. 
Against the extreme doctrinaires, the editors of the history 
"ery pertinently quote Griswold, who said, in 1847: "Some 
critics in England expect us who write the same language, 
profess the same religion, and have in our intellectual firma- 
ment the same Bacon, Sidney, and Lorke, the same Spenser, 
Shakespeare, and :\lilton, to differ more from themselves 
than they differ from the Greeks and Romans, or from any 
of the moderns." Nevertheless, Griswold was "a proud 
nationalist," and left valuable collections of American prose 
and poetry. Mere imitation of English writers is bad and 
sterile; but it is as bad in England as 111 America. 


. 


. 


. 


. 


. 


. 


[his is an attempt at a standard and comprehensive 
history. In their desire not to be mere anthologists, or 
commit an error in proportion by concentrating too exclu- 
sively upon the nineteenth centur}, the editors' have perhaps 
gone a little too far in the opposite direction. It is quite 
true that the sen'nteenth century divines ought not to be 
treated as though they had never existed; that Jonathan 
Edwards was a great man who, in England at least, has 
recently not receÎ\'ed his due; and that Franklin and Wash- 
ington Irving flourished before Poe and Longfellow were 
thought of. But the determination to do justice to the 
earlier centuries has given the greater part of this volume 
the appearance not of a history of literature (in the usual 
sense), but of an undiscriminating record of the products of 
the American printing press. The result is that space is 
wasted upon scores of forgotten authors like the Revs. Uriah 
Oakes, Mather Byles, and Michael Wigglesworth (who, by 


the confession of his critic, only wrote two good lines in all 
his life), which might well have been devot<'d to a fuller 
treatment of major (though undeniably later) writers. There 
is, as a rule, very little tendency to exaggerate the merits 
of these small fry; Anne Bradstreet herself "The... Tenth 
1\Iuse," is quite properly dismissed as merely an attractive 
personality whose product of "meritorious lines" was only 
twice as great as that of the reverend gentleman previously 
mentioned. The critical standards of the volume as a whole 
are sound; the judgments, so far as one's limited knowledge 
enables one to test them, sensible. But this passion for 
completeness and this desire to prove that American literature 
did not begin until the nineteenth century has sacrificed 
valuable pages which might well have been added, say, to 
:\Ir. Paul Elmer 1\Iore's powerful little essay on Emerson. 
One could have even spared the account of Wigglesworth in 
exchange for a few quotations from Thanatopsis, the end 
of which is admittedly the finest thing that Bryant ever 
wrote. Bryant otherwise certainly gets his due from Pro- 
fessor Leonard; perhaps rathf'r more than his due. 


. 


* 


. 


. 


. 


* 


Almost all the most interesting American writers-what- 
ever may be urged on the other side-are left over for the 
other volumes. Research may do what it likes in the way of 
rehabilitating the neglected and exhuming the forgotten. 
The fact remains that almost all the lasting work that America 
has done was done in the nineteenth century, and the great 
mass of it in the second and third quarters of that century. 
There is nothing odd about the slowness .of the beginning; 
what is tantalising is the great void after the death of 
Whitman. You have a period which produced a crowd of 
men, varying, no doubt, in stature, like Poe, Emerson, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Motley. Thoreau. and 
Hawthorne. There follows it a period of immense literary 
production, of tremendous activity in every other department 
of life, in which the conspicuous names are those of popular 
humorists and small poets, and in which Henry and William 
James stand on a lonely eminence. 


. 


. 


. 


. 


. 


. 


The principal figures in this volume, beyond those 
already referred to, are Willis, Halleck, Brockden Brown, 
Fenimore Cooper, Herman l\lclville, Margaret Fuller, 
Parker, and Channing. It is impossible to attempt here a 
survey of so much ground. There are few weak chapters 
in the book. The principal fault which is at all general is 
an excessive passion for dragging in names, especially of 
foreign authors, allusively. When Professor Leonard paren- 
thetically calls Samuel Rogers "that old Maecenas and 
Petronius Arbiter," he is indulging the same foible that 
leads other critics to rush about after needless literary 
parallels. Had the proofs been better read, misprints would 
have been fewer, and sentences such as "in quite different 
ways, Bryant is with Poe, American's finest artist in verse" 
would nO't have been passed. That sentence is meaningless. 
The latter portion uf it, taken alone, might reasonably, in 
the absence of other knowledge, have been supposed to mean 
that Bryant and Poe were Siamese twins who collaborated 
in art; but the qualification "in quite different ways" in 
itself precludes such an interpretation. 


. 


. 


* 


* 


.. 
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Over two hundred pages of the volume are, quite properly, 
filled with bibliographies. It would be sheer humbug on 
my part to pretend that I have studied them or that I.am 
competent to judge them. I can never have h
ard of mne- 
tenths of the works mentioned in them; and thus far (though 
I shall certainlv use them for reference) I have not even 
looked at them." This lapse into candour, so unusual amongst 
reviewers, may look rather like a piece of poor swank. I 
prefer to think myself that, during perusal of this book. 
I have been influenced by the ghostly presence uf George 
Washington. All I can honestly say is that bibliographies 
so voluminous cannot fail to contain a great deal of infurma- 
tion, and that if the compilers of them are as conscientious 
and sensible as their colleagues who have written the rest of 
the book, they cannot fail to be found both accurate and 
exhaustive. In format the work is uniform with the 
Cambridge History of English Literature. That is to say, it 
is pleasant in every way save that the bindings are coloured 
\\ith a red dye that fades and fades. 
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T HE. only way to get the Academy into proper 
perspecti"e is to regard it as an institution, as one 
thinks and speaks of "the opera." Otherwise, 
there is great risk of doing injustice both to the 
Academy and to art. The two things are not 
opposed, any more than" the opera" and music are opposed, 
but it is in the nature of things that they should be separate 
considerations. It ought to be obvious that an exhibition 
cannot be at the same time a social function and a fully 
representative e
hibition of contemporary painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture; because most of the things that 
matter in these arts are brought forth by needs and impulse
 
which have nothing to do \\Ìth sorial seasons. 
By far the greater number of works-at any rate, in paint, 
ing-at the Academy are done" for the Academy," and that 
gives them a more or le<;s definite character irrespective of 
quality. The only legitimate grievance against the Academ} 
is that, granting this general character in kind, it has not, or 
does not seem to have, a very high standard of craftsmanship. 
But lack of a high standard dOfls not necessarily mean a 
prejudice against good work. Like every other institution, 
the Academy invites three fairly well marked attitudes of 
appreciation. There is the first which takes everything on 
trust because it is "in the Academy,", there is the second 
which rejects e\'erything for the same reason, and there b 
the third of the open mind which a<.;sumes you are as likely 
to find good pictures at the .\cademy as elsewhere. 
Because it is an institution, with traditions and conventions 
of its own, the Academy cannot be eÀpected to present a 
very profound or direct e
pression of contemporary life. 
Before an impulse or dn event gets into the .-\caçlemy it has 
to be translated into Academy form. Therefore you do not 
expect nor do you find in this year's Academy any adequate 
interpretation of the war. There are plenty of war pictures, 
of course; but they are much more like the war pictures of 
many successive Academies than they are like what is going 
on in France and Flanders. They are competent of their 
kind, hut thev arc "erv definitelv of a kind. Once and for 
all, the photõgraphs at the Grafton Gd.llerie
 ha\'e set the, 
standard of what sort of pictures \\1' \\ ant so far a<; the actual 
facts of warfare are concerned. 
So far as I could judge in a confessedly hasty \'Ìsit, the 
only work in this year's .-\cademy which attempts that \\ith 
any success is a piece of sculpture' '\\, ar Equestrian Statue," 
by Mr. Gilbert Bayes, in the Quadrangle. .-\ small personal 
accident may help to suggest one great merit of this work. 
On entering Burlington House, I passed it by without seeing 
it at all, though it is on the colossal scale and light in colour ; 
and it was not until a colleague asked mc what I thought of 
it that I knew it was there, though I had seen it before in 
the sculptor's studio. This means that l\1r. Bayes has pro- 
duced for monumental purpo
es a work in sculpture which 
really takes its place in an architectural setting as if it had 
always been there. Overlooked or underlooked in passing, 
the work---<lesigned to be carried out in bronze for the 

ational Art Gallery, Sydney----only gains in dignity and 
power with deliberate examination. Within the limits of 
the realistic convention in which it is conceived it is real 
sculpture, and not merely a colossal reproduction of a s\ m- 
bolical figure on horseback ' 


.. The Under \VorId" 


By coincidence, though I prefer to think that it I!> some- 
thing more, another work in the Academy, also large in 
scale, which keeps its place is by the sculptor's brother, 
l\1r. Walter Bayes. fhe first thing that strikes you in looking 
at "The Under World" is that it looks as if it had been 
painted for the .-\cademv not as an institution, but as a 
building. It is there. This, too, in spite of the fact thJ.t it 
is neither obviou!>ly "decorative ,. in intention nor hung in 

 space that suib its proportions. The reason why it keeps 
Its place and looks, so to speak, "natural" there is that 
irrespective of all question of merit it is a genuine p,tinting 
as "\\. ar Equestrian Statue" is a genuine piecL of monu- 
mental sculpture. In either case, an architectural relation- 
ship is implied. .. The Cnder World," which represents a 
!ube platform during an air raid, make!> no attempt to 
mterI?ret or sum up the war, though it does eÀpress the 
practlcal.response of the Londone
 to "frightfulness" -very 
mU

l as If the people were shdtenng from a thunder
torm- 
but It does give an incident of the war a memorable charac- 
ter. fhe figures are indi\'iduab, but they arc dealt with on 


By 


Charles 


Marriott 


the typical side which e\'ery individual ha...;. They lie: sit, 
or stand a<; they would in actualih', but now not by aCCident 
but in the s\\ing of a design, and the colours of their clothes 
though likely enough are coaxed into hJ.rmony. There 
could hardly be a better illustration of the province öf the 
pd.inter in dealing with actuality that is entirely una
ected 
by the splendid possibilities of photogr lphy. And If you 
come to examine the reason why yOU \\ill see that it is all a 
matter of the modifications of reality that become a transla- 
tion into paint. The differencp in- result is that between 
historical and journalistic truth. Say what you like, history 
implies human consideration and judgment in terms of a 
particular art. Look for comparison at "Their :\Iajesties 
King George V. and Queen :\Id.ry \ isiting the Battle Districts 
of f'rance:' In spite of the historical incident, and the 
august figures, and for all its accuracy in detail, it achieves 
only jou.nalistic and not historical truth; and neither its 
architectural purpose- -the R.oyal Exchange-nor the device 
of a predella gives it an organic relationship to any building 
that could ever e
ist. 
The only picture besides .. fhe Under World ,. dealing 
directly \\ith the war which seems to me to have more than 
Academy \alue is "The Battle of Bourlon Wood, 30th Nov- 
ember, 1917," by .!\Ir. W. L. Wyllie, R.A. Its value as a 
bird's"eye view lending intelligibility to \\ ritten or spoken 
description<; of the battle is only enhanced by the picture 
above it. Through a mistaken zeal for what is called" art," 

Ir. \\\'llie has sacrificed some of the advantages of a plan, 
which photography cannot compass, to realistic representa- 
tion of appearances, including atmosphere, which photo- 
graphy can manage better than any painter that ever lived. 
If Academicians only knew, it is the devotion of so much 
skill to such ends that drives so many of us to the crude 
experiments of young rebel
 But ãs between };os. 3 1 9 
and 320 there can be no question which picture will have 
the gratitude of posterity. , 
But, to leave the surface and come to the heart of thmgs, 
there is no picture in the Academy more truly significant of 
the fact th:.1t "there is a war on" than" The \\"inter Evening," 
by :\1r. F. Cayley Robinson. \\'hether or not the picture 
was so intended bv the artist is entirely irrelevant. The 
probability is that it was not; that it camè from the mysteri- 
ous deeps of personality under pre!>surt: of events. However 
or whenever inspired, it is the picture that, in one form or 
another, live,;; in the secret heart of every soldier in France 
and Flanders: that even those of us who stop at home are 
more and more possessed with' the domestic interior. To 
call the idea sentimental is to \\Titt: \'ourself down a fool. 
It is, in cold fact and passionate truth, what the war is all 
about; the still centre of all thJ.t noise of battle \II our 
sounding phrases about war aims, the freedom of democ
acy, 
the self-determination of peoples, can in the last analysIs be 
reduced to this: the preservation of the private hearth for 
the free e
ercise of the sacred rites and affections that make 
it the altar of humanity. Here and not in the forward 
trenches is the true "listèning post" of the war as a whole; 
and it is' from here and not from headquarters that the 
soldier takes his orders. 
Ostensibly the five people in :\Ir. Rohinson's pict';lre are 
waiting for the kettle to boil; actually they are nursmg the 
flame of all human endeavour in peace J.nd war. EÀcept 
that the figures happen to look reflectin' there is no obvious 
attempt to dwell upon the poetical idea of domesticity; it 
is all a matter of taking things, material and familiar things 
in partirular, for what they are worth to the imagination; 
so that they become "the" table, "the" chair, "the" cup 
and saucer, instead of merely example!> of those articles. 
Since Chardin there has not been a painter \\ ho could get so 
much human significance out of still life a" 
tr. Cayley 
Robinson. Lest the remark be misunderstood, he gets it all 
by stnctlv pictorial means; by spacin
 and proportion, and, 
above all, by the actual handling of paint. Tht- common 
"aying that such and such a musician makes his instrument 
" speak" might \ cry well be applied to :\Ir. Robinson's use 
of his material. 
Under cover of the in!>titution there .ire several other 
pictures that bring life into the .-\rademy. There is, for 
ðample, :\Ir. Spencer \\'atson's jollv "l\lar} and Guido," 
and there are tilE' landscapes by :\Ir
 Cameron, Mr. Adrian 
Stoke!>, and 
Ir. Arnesby Brown. .-\nd, without knowing 
the intention of the artist, I am prepared to sa) thJ.t Mr. 
Clausen's still-life painting "A ("mer of the Table" is 
eminenth- a W.lr picture. 
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Corporal Grim, V.C.: By F. Willey Turner 


P ROB \I3L Y I knew d, much about Jim Green a
 
.my man in our countryside which is not saying 
much, for in LÜmmon parlance Jim was known 
a<: "a hard nut to <<rack. OnC{, I spokf' to the 
fmeman of the quarry \\'llf're Jim was employed, 
abüut him. "\\'hat kind ( r a man is Jim Green?" I asked. 
The foreman ...cratched his head for ome time before he 
answered. .. He's a curiou" critter, i.. Jim," he said, at last; 
"let l!Ìm go hi 0\\ n gait, and he'll do a good day's work; 
hut interfere wi' him, and llL'
 as obstinate as a mule." 
1 his, I think, is a fair summan' of tlH' man's character; 
he w"" the sort of man who might be led, but could not be 
dri\"t'n. 
In appearance, he was not "prepossessing; he stood five 
feet ten without his shoes, was built in proportion, and 
altogether obsessed one with a sense of naked brutal strength. 
His face was not pleasant to look at; his jaw was too massive, 
his ('heek-bones too prominent, while his eyes sat back too 
doeply in their sockets. \Vhen things went wrong with 
him, which they frequently did, Ill' had a way of crumpling 
up hi.. forehead, and a birth-mark, at other times unnotice- 
able, stood but vivid and distinct. This mark came to be 
recognised as a kind of danger-signal, and when it was flown 
his mates gave him a \\ide berth. At such moments it was 
touch-and-go with Jim, and no man likes to be in dose 
proximity to a human powder"magazine. 
To this may be added that Jim was naturally taciturn 
and unsociable, and un this account far from popular. He 
was rarely seen, for instance, at the "Fiddle and Trumpet," 
the quarryman's favourite rendezvous at the edge of the 
mours, preferring, on the few occasions \\hen he did imbibe, 
an obscure tavern in a back street, where he would bruod 
and drink in solitary state. 
At fixed periods, however, this rule was relaxed. The 
landlord of the "Fiddle and Trumpet" held bi-weekly 
pigeun .. shoots" in the meadow behind his inn, and on these 
occasions Jim was usually conspicuous by ms presence. He 
was a champion shot, could do .. O\\t," so it was said, with a 
gun,. and no more sure investment was known among the 
pigeOl,l-shooting. fraternity than" puttin' yer money on Jim." 
In thIs connectIon, Jim was regarded as a .. dead cert." 
Once-and once only--'-did he fail to satisfy his backers; 
and, as the story is typical of the man, it may be related 
here. At this particular match he turned up late, with a 
rag \\ound about his wrist, muttering something by way of 
apology about a strained hand. Shouldering his gun awk- 
wardly, he fired wide and lost his score. As, however, on 
the following Monday he was seen at work without the 
bandage on his wrist, inquiries were set afoot. The truth 
came out bit by bIt, but it was finally disclosed that on 
that particular Saturday his chief backer was his own fore- 
man, 
nd that during the previous week he (the foreman) 
and JIm had had a serious quarrel. So it was Jim took his 
revenge. This incident, I repeat, is typical. 
Every }ear when the country" Feast" was on, Jim dis- 
apP
olred for a. week and went to Scarborough. As he usually 
earned a rod In his hand and a creel on his back, it may be 
presumed he went a-fishing. For my own part, I beÌieve 
that tI?e natural beauty of the place also attracted him, for 
onCL, 111 a burst of unwonted loquacity, he asked me if I 
thought Heaven was much like Scarborough, for" when the 
sun was glowing red in the haze and the rocks glinted like 
gold
 he was minded 0' t' better land," I remember being 
consIderably startled by the query, for it seemed to suggest 
unplumbed depths in the man's nature of which I never 
dreamed. As good AmHicans when they die are said to 
g? to 
aris, 0 may Jim ha\'e had visions of Scarborough as 
Ill. ultimate and d ired haven. 
, B( thi' 
 it ma\', it W,lS shortly after the German rdid on 

L<lrborough that Jim did thf' unexpected and enlisted. For 
m) part, I am inclinL'd to think that he regarded the raid 
on hi
 favourite f( )rt a, a personal affront. At any ratL, 
when he pre<;entDd him elf at the depot, and was a.,1:ed if 
II( 11 ld any preferenc p in the way of regiments, he bluntly 
an<: ::Tf'd that all regimL.nts were alike to rum; all he wanted 
wa" to ha\', a smack at them dirty Germans as fired on 
folk at Scarborough as couldn't fire back." Being pressed 
as to his qualifications, he said that he could "hack stones 
apicl ' The recruiting sergeant, who did not like the looks of 
the man, was unimpressed; but when he added that he could 
sho
t a bit, the sergeant gripped him by the hand, and he was 
<;tralghtway: enrolled as a member of I;Iis Majesty's Forces. 
I have It on the excellentJ authonty of my nephew, 


" 


a "econd,lieutenant (to whom I had \Hitten commending 
Jim), that he (Jim) had not been many weeks in training 
hefore he was acclaimed the crack shot of his company. 
As the lieutenant observed in passing, a man who ('an hit 
a flying bottle at a hundred yard,;; ha!-> a future bef
re him 
in the British Army. This did not altogether surpnse me; 
but, on the other hand, I was surprised to hear that khaki 
Ind wrought a miracle in him, and that the uncouth and 
surly quarryman had become steadily amenable to military 
discipline, and was making a fine solcher. 
Again, whether it was the result of thi
 or whether it wac 
solely due to the needs of thf' rapid 1, growing Army, I cannot 
say, but the next I heard of Jim was that he had heen pro- 
moted to the rank of corporal. His procedure when he was 
called to face his small squad for the first time was entirely 
unconventional. "I'm to be foreman 0' this gang, am I, 
sir?" he demanded of the lieutenant who inducted him. 
Tlw officer laughingly assented: "That's so, corporal." 
The new corporal stepped back a pace or two and eyed 
his men with a frown which made the livid bar on his fore- 
head gloom ominously; then he stepped forward again and 
shook a huge fist in their faces. " You see this, m'lads? 
Well vou'll feel it if \-er don't come up to t' scratch when 
I telÍs. you!" . 
This anecdote, retailed in the mess-rooms, marked Jim 
out for popular approval; it was also responsible for a 
change of name, for from that time Corporal Green became 
Corporal Grim. 
When his regiment left for some\\here in France there 
were only two in all Little Turfbury who mourned Jim's 
departure. One was his mother, a gãrrulous old lady, who 
occupied a cottage in Lane's End, and between whom and 
her son there was a warm -if on the one side a somewhat 
tacit-affection, and who, to quote Jim, "would ha' been 
the best mother in the world if only she had had the luck 
to be born dumb." The other was his dog Tiser, a mongrel 
of no scheduled breed, who knew his master's habits to a 
T, on I} barked to order, and came to heel at a glance. 
Both these believed in him, and were perhaps the only two 
in the whole countryside who did. To a pessimistic neigh- 
bour who gave it as her opinion that l\Irs. Green would do 
well to order funeral-cards while they were cheap as she 
would never see her son again, the old lady replied with 
supreme confidence: "Jim'll turn up again, never fear! 
I ud ltke to see t' German as ud best our Jim, that I ud! 
He'll gi' 'em pepper, see if he don't!" Saying which, the 
old dame tossed her head proudly and went indoors. 
Some weeks later her confidence was confirmed by a letter 
from -the front which she shuwed to me with much glee. It 
was very short and characteristic. "Deer mother," it ran, 
"lopes -ye and tiser is harty. lopes ye gets yer money ole 
rite. I aint in much danger ere as I'm a snapper (sniper) 
most days. Now and agen the Germans fetch a bang at 
me, thaf is when I gives em a chance. Kepe yer spirits up. 
Veres trewly, Jim Green." 
This letter, duly passed from house to house, was regarded 
as a "clincher" by the inhabitants of Lane's End. Several 
young men made tracks for the recruiting office, while Mrs, 
Green went about with all the consciousness of a British 
matron whose only son \\as fighting his country's foes, and 
doing it well. 
But, alas' the best of human hopes are as fragile as glass, 
and as easily broken; and when towards the end of October 
the postman knocked at the door for a second time, !\Irs. 
Green undoubtedly received a shock. "Deer mother," wrote 
the corporal, "I -have got a nasty smack consequens of a 
plank toppling on me dnd my left arm is broke. But ye 
mustn't take on as it's not half as bad as I got in the quarry 
f0wcr years back. I am in a London ospitlc at pre"ent but 
. am to be let out next \Vednesdy week wen I op"s to land 
ome by the train as gets in at three." . 
Mrs. Green had to read this missive several tune<: over 
before she made out its purport. When at length she did, 
she rubbed her :>pectacles clean, and placed them with the 
letter in the Bible; she felt that such a letter ('ould not 
be handed round. It was only because I acted as her 
amanuensis that I was permitted to see it. She admitted 
that she" was main glad that it was only a accident that 
had got Jim, for if it had been them Germans she could 
never ha' forgiven them" ; but it was evident, notwithstand- 
ing, that her faith in Jim had suffered a serious check. 
The letter aforementioned was received on a Friday, but 
on the following Monday stirring news reached us at Little 
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Turfhury. The morniní{ papers came out with a list of the new 
".C 5, and among the names \\'.lS that of Corporal Green. 
I re,ld the item 0\ er the breakfa<;t-table. .. For conspicuou'i 
hral'E'ry," so began the brief report. and then went on : 
\11 others being kìlled or wounded, Green and hì
 officer 
held the trench or three hours agdinst a large enemy force. 
In the late aftell100n the ofhcer fell "oun<led. Taking 
advantage of the darkness, though under hea" y shrapnel 
hre, Green crmded out of the trench dnd bore the wounded 
officer into safet). He then retunled, and brought out 
.mother "ounded man, Going back a third time, and 
finding all the other occupants of the trench dead, he brought 
hack the mach
ne'gun. l'nfortunately, Green was himself 
\\ounded neJ\.t da..- by a flying beam from a house struck 
by an enemy shell, and is at present in hospital. 
I t took some little time for this news to get home to our 
hedrts, but when it finally (lid, something akin to a revolu- 
tion happened in our tiny borough. People who had never 
heard the name of Corporal Green until then, mysteriously 
discO\'ered that he was one of their intimates. The quarry 
Owner descended on his men in a frock coat and silk hat, 
and with a flag in his buttonhole; called for three times 
thn'.' for the hero, and gave a day's holiday with full pay. 
l\1Ì1w host of the" Fiddle and Trumpet" drew much custom 
b\ retailing stories of Jim's prowess as a pigeon-shooter 
(tru(') and of the innumerable pints he could take without 
effecl (apocryphal). )'lr5. Green, her confidence and her 
gdrrulou<;nes-; alihe re"tored, became a person of consequence, 
and her cottage WdS invaded bv all sorts of well-wishers. 
\\'hen her portrait appeared in the local press, Lane's End 
fdt itself exaltC'd, Incidentally mentioning to the vicar 
that Jim WolS coming- home next \Vednesday week at three, 
that enthusia'itic parson passed on the information, and 
Little Turfbury at once began preparations for receiving its 
gallant townsman in flIW style. The corporation met in 
secrC't concla\'e and di<;cussed whether or not the Freedom 
of the Borough should be conferred on the corporal, and the 
di
cus'iiun only petered out when a distinguished alderman 
explained that the Freedom of tht Borough meant freedom 
from all rates and tdxes, which" he felt might, if conferred 
once, by setting up a precedent. militate in future against 
all disinterested heroism in the British Army." 
Up in hospital Corpordl Green became the astonished 
reCIpient of mam' lettel
, His brow corrugated as he 
watched the pik on the little table grow. As a concession to 
public curiosit-". he dllowed the nurse to open and read one 
of them; but, finding it to be from a stranger. he qrusquely 
refused to allow the other... to be opened. .. He would 
take them home," he 
aid, . where it would please the owd 
woman to read them," and the inquisiti\'e nurse whisked 
herself away in a tantrum, remarking audibly .. that though 
forpural Green might he a brave man, he was a bear all 
the same." 
It was owing to these letter,.: going unopened that Jim, 
on his WdY north, reached the jnnc-tion, where he changed 


trdins for Little Turfbury, without the slightest inkling of 
the bands and banners and huzzas which were awaiting 
him on the platform there. An energetic reporter, athirst 
for news, and who boarded the waiting train at the junctiun, 
was the first to enlighten him. He was a brisk young fcllow. 
who prided himself on knowing how to deal with all sorts of 
men; but, finding that he could get nothing out of his quarry 
than that he "had done nowt to talk about," began to 
tell of tlw doings at little Turfhury in t!lP hope of drawinE! 
his man by that means. 
 
For a time Jim listened with mouth agape and eyes ablaze. 
The reporter noticed the impression his words made. and 
began to congratulate himself on a glorious coup; he was 
getting at his man at last, Suddenly his hearer rose up 
and, without a word. lurched out of the compartment. The 
bri-;k young newsman awaited his return in vain; so also 
did the Mayor and Corporation of Little Turfbury. 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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The town clock was striking midnight when a haggard 
and wearv man in khaki-who had extended the ten miles 
which lay between the junction and his home into fifteen. 
bv choosing unfrequented paths-took the last turning into 
Lane's End. A well-known step outside the cottage and an 
excited whine within told his' anxious mother who had 
arrived. She hastened to fling open the door. 
"Eh, but I'm right pleased to see ye, lpd' whatever are 
ye doing so late?" 
The corporal did not answer, but sat down heavily on the 
nearest chair. Quick to notice that something was wrong, 
Mrs. Green busied herself with the supper-table; she had 
learned by experience to bide her time. It was not till the 
meal was half over that he spoke. "I'm fair capped "i' 
yer, mother, letting them mayors and corporations make 
such fools 0' themselves!" was his first remark. 
"I couldn't help it. Jim; I really couldn't. I telled 'em 
that ye didn't like fussing ower; but they o;aid as ye wpre 
a 'ero, and oughter be received as one." 
"I wish I had 'em all i' the trenches.," he growled. .. I ud 
give 'em summat to do better than flag-wagging and trumpet 
blaring, that I ucl." 
He bent over the sllpper-tdble agdin, but the birth,mark 
in his forehead stood out threateningh'. Presently he pushed 
away his plate with his unwounded hand and looked around, 
his glance finally resting on the old wurn face opposite. The 
look of yearning home-hunger which I have often detected in 
the eyes of war-wearied men from the front, came into those 
of Corporal Grim. He gulped in his throat, and hi hard 
face softened. 
" !\Iother, did \'e ever kiss me when I was a babb" ? " 
"A v, lad, many and many and many a time.'" 
.. Then kiss me now, mother; and as for them mdyors and 
corporations . . " 
Ah, yes, there were certainly unplumbed depths in the 
heart of Corporal (;.rim. 


The North Countrie: 


To l<lmble round th' north cOUlltril 
[hat is the lile that plea<;e'i me 
R ATHER it \Va>; the life th.lt pleased me. 
o\\ 
the plea...ure is mainly retrospecti\'e. The con- 
flagration of world-\\ ar has lit up uur little lives, 
and in the fac p of an uncertain future memory 
resolve" past time intu a quic}...,mm'ing kim-ma 
uf till' mind. The nUl th coun trie' In its em'isagemen t real 
,md ideal mingle. Childhood and \ ollth ,Ire in the \'agm 
background, a dreamy timeless p.lS( with .1 Illotllt'r.... angel 
prescience ho\ cring near, thf' <;etting -the gliml' uf in- 
dustrial 
ewcao;tle the resounding yards dnd workshup" 
the o;heening Tyne. the lurid night-furnaceo;, booming buuer,>, 
sqU'dliù street!,. dnd 
currying train!', rrlien
d by roving 
hours on Ravenswurth's \\ooded slopes. snnn
 d,LVc. by the 
Browney at Bedrpdrk in sight of Durhdm'" Cothil to\\ers, 
holiday!', amid the bright greenery of the ","orth Tyne, and 
tilt' free breath of Gunnerton Crago,. 
Shdrplv punctudted, lil..e a note uf t'J\.cI.nT1,niun, came my 
first thrill of in-;pirdtion. On the e\'p of the outhleak (;f 
the South Africdn "'ar, I he,lrd thC' ,tnrm-voict, on \\ïndy 
Hill, roaring in the pine::>, spirit speaking to o,pirit amid the 
pauses of the storm. To me, as an event of sad and significdnt 
'ipiritual impurt. the South .\fncdn '''ar in retrospect stand, 
out supreme. It 
""'med tu reveal to me the deteIÌoratioll 
of the old Engli,h :-pirit. In the nl'gkcted almo...t f
rgotten, 


By H.R.S. 


wealth of Korth-Countrv histOiT and liter,tturc, 1 found 
soldce, and felt then, a
 liow, the '\'agm' but ineftectual desirc 
to \ oice thp durmdnt "entiment of lucal patriotism. 
I han- roved wide over Northumberland and Durham, 
contrasting the rural deccll1ence of the one with the fe\ erish 
e'\.ploitation, mining and indu
tridl, uf the other. In m\' 
origin I dm linked with each, and ha\'e mused u\-er each 
with an equal 10\ f' Xurthumberland! Countv of castles. 
edch on its green mound or rocky <;Laur, land of fell and 
mountain. stream and strat'l, glade and glen; of the oaJ... 
and the ash, and the bonnie birhen tree of uld 
orthuml)\i.ln 
song, of the pipe's s\,eet o;train and nild moorland muse; 
of a once thou,and hdPPY and t
lri\ ing hamlets, villages, and 
market towns of famous fairo,; whl'at-Iadeu vallev,.. 
\,hirring "indmill and cl.lcking water-\\hee\s! ;\0\\.' in 
compan
on, a ...yl\"dn and pasturdl "olitudl', lacking soul, but 
lovely and romantic still. On its mountain sides, it-; deugh... 
and crago" its shI'Pp-walk
 ,md hedthery wastes, I have marked 
its wild memori.li flower-the bluebell -the chosen emblem 
of it!, sons, a" the stanLa nf an old song suggests and the 
"ign of many an old Northumbrian \..-ayside inn. 
Ask the shepherd" \\ ho d\\ell on uur wild heathy mountdins, 
\Vhat flower has their favour, and, mark me, they'll tell, 
, fis the Hower that blooms brightest by forest and fountain, 
On moorland and meadow, the bonnie bluebell I 
,\nd Durh,lIll of the di
mal present, a doudy collil'ried land, 
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From an old Engraving 


View of Durham from the North-east 


Behold thv shrines are desolate- 
Lo! Ilur/{am, larrow. "'earmouth mourn, 
Build up the altars now laid waste, 
Bid peace and faith again return. 
\Yhat a medIPy of images crowd and mingle in the mirage of 
the past! Sunday in SaltweIl Park twenty years sinct -the 
spring sunshine, tJw birds: the budding trees, the lakc's 
mptallic glare; the band playing" TannhaÜser," the mo\'ing 
maze of the circling crowd. The lights of Swalwdl Hopping 
dancing in the June dusk; t1H' zigzag street of faces, the 
staIls, the swaying swings and caracoling merry-go-rounds; 
the organs, the drums, the cymbals, the hullabalo() and 
noise; the churring caIls anù noiseless norturnal,evolutions 
of the night jars on Tinkler Fell. The vision through Causey 
\Yood", the baleful sunset, the fury of the snowstorms, and 
earth emerging under starlight in the stole of peace, A 
summer's day in Brancepeth Park; its glorious deer-dd.ppled 
greensward! Twilight on Prebend's Bridge; meetings and 
partings at NeviJIe's Cross! l\1ainsforth, ivy-mantled home 
of Durham's great historian, as [ first saw it on its hiIl-crest, 
\\ith the 11arch sun smiling on its soughing trees and cawing 
rooks! Crowùs converging by rail and road on that unfor-, 
gettabk Sunù.1Y of the hurial service of the victims of the 
Stanley Pit disaster. The Horden CoIliery strike, with its 
incendiary fire scarring the northern shY Then came the 
thunderbolt of August, 1914; war's alarums and e'\.cursions ; 
forebodings of invasion at Old Seaham. And now, the 
thriIl and glare of the present; the certitude that truth, 
whatever happens, \\-ÌIl emerge triumphant, and God's wa
' 
be justified to man, purged and chastened. I remember 
the .glorious e\ening of 
[ay 25th, 1905, tlIP electric thriIl 
of ed.rth and sky, the spirit uplifted: 


of gloom cU1d glow---oven, fun1clcL, mine, where thc chimney" 
and pit-heads silhouette every sky,line, aJ1d the pit-heads 
smoulder and smoke like scoria of a \'olcanic eruption; 
wheH the shambles of ahandoned pit-rows 
tand naked to 
the dements. ,\ land of de\'a"tated denes ami dells, blighted 
woods and poisoned stream". 
Durham, the ancient palatinate county of sacerdotal 
,.;pIendour, and of the immortal legends, "hich' yet conceals 
within its crowding hiIls nook... of historic interest and sylvan 
charm: whose city, "ith its cathedral towers, clambering 
castles, d.nJ clustering woods and hills, crowned and crowding 
upon the winding river and whispering weir
, never faì1s to 
impre;,s deeph' pilgrim and strangt'r. 
Not unmeet t1ldt its earlv chroniclers should ha\'e called 
Durham the English Jerusàlt'm, thf' veritable" city of our 
,.;olemnities," Dravton's "stately seated town"; or that the 
Jate Lieutenant Ñoel Hodgson: in the face of death at the 
Somme, should have penned such sublime poems in its praise, 
Over the pastoral beauty of present-day 
orthumberland 
.l poet might enthuse, a prophet lament. But over tht' 
bla<;ted and blackened sylvan beduties of its neighbouring 
,.;hire, what can the heart of poet and prophet alike feel hut 
the flame and ire of revolt? Windy Hill, Bdrlow, Pontop, 
f'pnshaw, and \Vreckenton, ha"e been my mounts of vision 
and peaks of prophecy. Think of Consett, with its inferno 
of fires and cumulus slag, set upon the orchestral hills; 
Kerryhill, of fætid and fungus growth, the "fairy hill" of 
Robert Surtees Durham's faithful histnrian; of Seaham, 
for which John, Dobson, with idealistir mind, designed such 
a noble sea front, now disgrared by it<; degener,Lte evolution; 
of Jarrow, domicile of Heùe, which even in Carmichael's 
picture of eighty years ago evinces "uch atmosphere and charm, 
now sunk into dis- . 
honorable sq u al 0 r, 
dreariest of the dreary 
industrial towns of th-e 
north; Bedc'
 \\'ell 
nearly effaced by the 
daily deposited dump 
frum thL furnace,,; 
\lonhtol1 alone, Bede'" 
reputed hirthplaLt', by 
'-orne miraculous di" 
pen
ation, preser\'ing 
it... rural entit}. 
:\Ion\..ton wa<; my 
JJ1other'
 earliest 
home; round its hum- 
ble roofs twine the 
tendrils of sentiment 
and de\'otion. Like d 
vOice of reproach 
seems to steal upon 
the edr the lament of 
the northell1 h
 mn : 


The roadway like a 
burnisheù sword, 
The sun an Angel 
of the Lord! 
.\nd thought fusing 
like molten metdl in 
the furnace of the 
mind: 
The earth shall 
quake, the hills 
resound, 
And every field be 
battle-ground, 
\nd freeùom shout 
o'er land and sea, 
So hey, so hey, 
then up go we. 
Lightning along 
the sky shall range, 
The time is ripe for 
coming change, 
The better days for 
you and me, 
So hey, so hey, nV\
 
up go \Ie. 
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Jarrow on the Tyne 
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German Rule In East Africa 


O F German rule in South 
t\frica much ha
 been 
\uitten. \Ve give an 
opportunity to-day for 
people to behold the 
actual methods by which Germany 
has sought in days of peace to estab- 
lish her ideals of justice:and civilisation, 
and to inaugurate that superiority of life, 
of which she makes so. proud a boast. 
under the nd.me of Ku/tur among the 
native races which have been placed 
under her pf1\\er by international 
treatie". Thése photographs were taken 
in lI)q, before war was declared. The 
first photograph repre
ents a public 
e
ecution; the cause wh
' sentence 
Wd
 pa

ed on these unfortunate men 
\\e are not in a position to staté, but it 
is obvious that the penaltv was executed 
with that "certain degree of frightful- 
nes"" which \\as intended to impre"s 
the subject peuple of Ea"t Africa in 
the same manner that similar brutalitv 
Wd.S practised in Belgium and elsé- 
where during the \\ar. The second 
,1l1d third photographs repre"ent civil 
prisoners under German rule. In the 
..;econd we see four \\fetched men with 
forked boughs of trees riveted to their 
necks, under the guardianship of 
native!: armed with guns, s(lme of 
whom are little more than boys. 
übviou
lv, the ,trmed men do not 
belong tò the same tribe as the pris- 
uners; d.nd it is noticeable that no 
European is in charge of the prisoners. 
To anvone the least familiar with I 
tribal Íife in Africa, it is plain that 
here there can be no check upon the 
most callous cruelty. TIlÌs cruelty is 
even more palpable in the third 
photograph, showing native civil pri- 
soners; they d.re chained together by 
the neck as though they were beasts. 
The idea still prevails in some 
quarters -not in many, we admit, 
nowadays-that the German is not 
universally brutal; that his cruelty is 
due only to a small clique of militarists, 
who practice terrorism as a fine art. 
and that when left to himself the 
German is as kind-hearted as men of 
other nations. Facts are entirelv 
against this theory. A German, no 
matter to what class he belongs, is by 
nature a bully. Let any human being 
be subject to him, be it woman, 
child, or native, and he behaves like 
a brute directly the individual runs 
counter to his will. Is it conceivable 
that anywhere in the British Empire, 
no matter how backward or timorous 
they may be, natives could be treated 
in this cold-blooded manner? Im'agine 
that any Briton should descend to 
isolated acts of bestial barbarity, 
think you his fellow subjects abroãd 
or at home would permit this to con- 
tinue? When has the Reichstd.g dune 
anything effectual to put an end to 
these barbarities? To Sd.Y they were 
unknown is absurd. Germañy has 
rukd for a generation in East Africa, 
and the_ methods are ubviously not rerept. And it is to this systematic torture, to these forms of punishment, which 
the civil code of Germany inflicts in time
 of peace for ordinary offencf''' against "ociety, that \\e are to hand back 
these wretched people" whom \\e 11ave now freed and to "hom we have given 
eclliity from cruelty for the time 
being? The idea IS unthinkable. The surl, stion which has been made by the German, Chancellor that the natIve 
raCf'S desire German rule, would be laughable were the truth less horrible. And to this sug
estiun the proposal \\as d.dded 
that the native peoples should b allowpd to elect their rulel' for them c c1ve<:. What I auld bp the choicp of natives 
who had before them the alternativl of the "frightfull1f' ," depicted here if tl
l'y thuught that after having derlared 
against the Teuton, they might yet bp handed over to his tendpr care. That ha<; hd.ppl'l1ed to them in the pa
t, St.- 
they might well thinl
 it could happen to thcll1 dgain. :\ ext week we "hdll publish further I ,hot(),
 ,lph
 (In this suhject. 
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German Forms of Civil Punishment 


COPY'igAI 


I. 
 atives hung en masse for causes u nkno\, n. 
z. FliUT civil prisoners under an armed escort. 
3. Civil prisoners ,It work in a field. 
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The Outlook 


T HEI{E is little military news this week of direct 
intelest. The only two movements of any size 
have been pureJy local, confined to the scope of 
two divisions in the one case and a single division 
in the other. The first was an attempt of the 
,Iemy to attack a,t the junction of the French and English 
Jines near La Clytte in Flanders. This was made a week 
yesterdåv, after an interval of nine days, during which 
nothing had been done upon this front since the heavy defeat 
:'oufieTed by the Germans on :\Iondav, April 29th. It is 
po,-...ible that as many as parts of six divisions were mustered 
he fore' the concentration of it was attempted for this attack 
upon La Clytte. A much larger concentration was observed 
than was warranted bv the blow actuallv deli\'ered. Onlv 
t\\u divisions appeared in the shock itself, however, and 
these were completely repelled. 
,The second action, which tc:' place upon Saturday last, 
\\ a" on the other extreme of the line, where the French 
stand in front of Amiens. Here the park of the château of 
C-ris\"esnes village (which stands upon a spur dominating 
two ravines upon either side, and therefore forming a sort 
of bastion to the ,\yre Ridge, which the French hold) had 
been in German hands for some time. As it would make a 
\'er
 convenient point for further progress in case the ex- 
pected general German offensive should include this sector, 
the French retook it on Saturday with very little loss, 
and now hold it. Continued concentration is noted 
upon the whole front between the Somme and Arras. 


* 


* 


* 


Further details of the peace concluded between Rumania 
and the Central Empires give clear indication of the policy 
which the enem
' intends to pursue-for the moment. at 
least -in the territories which he has overrun in the East 
of Europe. It is a federal policy tending to build up a great 
Centr.a1 European State, with dependent States around it 
and attached to it, after the fashion described in a series of 
article; in L.'I."XD & \VATER some months ago, and further 
alluded to in a special article in this issue, The present 
Hohenzollern dynasty is kept upon the throne of Rumania 
tor the moment, at least-contrary to the e
pcrtdtion of 
tho< who, naturally enough, believed that Prussia would 
tn' to install there the other branch of the famih \\hich was 
dalm.lI1t to the throne, which had always been Germanophil, 
and formed a centre for the intrigues in favour of Gennany 
durin!., tht- earlier part of this war. The enemy prefers to 
le,\', '.., much as po..;sible of the Rumanian autonomy for his 
0\\ n purp! He hd.s, however, lessened the popular \'oicp 
in tl'" ronstitution, claimed ,'ery hea \'v economir tenlb to 
,>uppll m nt hi... present needs, 'anò .1I1ne"ed the IJil-fields. 
Fhe hief cession in territory is, of course, to Bulgaria; and 
IIJ \ i of this ' "',sion (invoh'ing the complete command of 
the ri 'ht bank uf the Lower Danube as far as the ea), it is 
r]l\lr that the Central Powers envi" L!{e a p' rmanent alliance 
\\ith Bule-aria which they have so greatly o;trengthened, or, 
r,lth. r, a perm.lI1ent òependence of Bulg-aria upon them- 


3 


3 
4 
8 


selve". Indepd, this State is the net _wary high road to their 
economic ",xploitation of the Turkish Empire and the East. 
* * * 
The debate in the House of Commons on the letter of 
:Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice would hayp been more 
convincing had it only been possible for him to have put 
forward his point of vie\\. It is contrary to one's sense of 
justice and fair plav to condemn a man unheard. That 
General Maurice is honest and sinC'ere even one \\ ho is ac- 
quainted \\ith him knows perfectly well. He \\rote in 
defence of his brother officers; and the idea that he had lent 
him"elf to a political intrigue is inconceivable by those 
who knO\\' him. This argument is absolutely dishonest; 
it \\:.;.:; only put forward as an afterthought, and it is em- 
ployed entirely for partisan purposes, \\ ithout a thought 
whether or not it does gross discredit to a gallant soldier. 
Discipline is undoubtedly essential, not only in the army. 
but in civil life; but discipline when it has to be based on 
injustice and dishonesty of word is a mere travest
.. One 
good thing has arisen out of this incident-it has shown 
that there is a great depth of public sympathy with the 
man who stakes his c
eer fearlessly to do that which he 
conceives to be his duty. Courage is not confined to the 
battlefields. Englishmen respect it wherever it is shO\\ n. 
* * * 
The bottling-up of Ostend is a magnificent sequel to the 
Zeebrügge dash. No one believed it possible for the German 
naval forces in the Belgian ports to he surprised a second 
time. But once again the Royal Navy has achieved the 
impossible. and the Vindictive, having borne the brunt of 
the fighting at Zeebrügge, has now found a splendid resting- 
place in the fainvay of 05tend. Her name, so curiously 
linked in its meaning with revenge, is henceforth as imperish- 
able as the Revenge. Admiral Sir Roger Keyes and the 
gallant seamen under his command ha\'e won the unstinted 
thanks of the Empire. Let it not be overlooked that these 
plans for bottling up the Belgian ports were submitted to 
Admiral Jellicoe while at the Admiralty and approved by 
him. His knowledge of them and his confidence in their 
success may in part have accounted for the optimism with 
which he regarded the future of the submarine menace. 
* * * 
The letter of welcome which the King has personally 
addressed to the soldiers of the t:"nited States passing through 
this country, and the review of American troops \\hich His 
:\Iajesty held opposite Buckingham Palacf' on Saturday, 
svmbolise in fitting manner the new union \\ hich has been 
cã.Iled into being beh\een this kingdQm and the republic of 
the \\"est. The issue of .. the great battle for human free- 
dom" is certain. Defeat is unthinkable; it would mean the 
destruction of freedom. \ïctory, complete military victory, 
is the single aim of all the .\llies, and not one is working 
harder or \\ith more resolute purpose to hasten this victory 
than the United States. We have now learnt that America 
has already landed an army of half a million men in France, 
and though there may be delays in regard to delivery of 
munitions, e\"Crything humanly possible is being done to 
overcome them. The review last Saturda
 may be called 
the final act of reconciliation between the two nations; 
henceforth it is publicly and formally recognised that the 
work of the two in the cause of human peace, progress, and 
freedom must be identical through all future time. 
* * * 
Is the Luxury Tax to be regarded as a revenue or an 
ethical measure? In other words, are we for the sake of 
our country to indulge in or to refrain from luxuries? A 
man cannot serve God and mammon, not even a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and more than half the trouble over the 
liquor business in pa"t time
 has arisen from the attempt 
simultaneousl" to promote temperance and to increase 
revenue. Another question that arises is \\hether the tax: 
is to be paid more than once on the same article. Take 
jewellery, for instance, which \\ ill certd.inly be included 
among luxuries? :\Ianv retail jewellers buy their stocks 
from manufacturers. Will the retailer pay this tax on 
purchasing from the manufacturer, and tht customer pay 
the tax a second time on buying from thp retailer? That is 
to say, will the luxury tax on a f5 bracelet be 200 or .ß2 
penc p ' For, be it noted, the retailer" ill have to collect the 
original tax from the customer, who will then han to pay 
not only on the original prier', but also on HiP ta.... which has 
been added to it. This i,; bv way of illustrating the cl)mpli- 
cations that may ensue. .\n .1Iltique, to gin: another instance, 
may possibly chan,CTe hand!', half a do.æn.timps in the rourse 
of a year; in that cas. it \.\ould in the end yield considerably 
o\'er roo per cent. on its original price. In fact, this tax, 
which on the face of it appp'u,- 
imple. \\ill in practice prove 
must difficult and complicated. 
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French and German Theories: By H. 


T HERE ha" been a lull of no\\- just .)\er d fortnight 
bet\\een the la<;t G. rman off, n"ive in Flanders. 
which, a, will be rem
mhercd. \\cl hro\..ell bv the 
\'pr) rrm"iderablc vi 'tor
 of April 2 r )th, and thp 
pn ,ènt date; thi!-> article being \\ ritten after the 
receipt of di"'rdkh. <;1 nt upon the night of Sunday, 
lav J 2th. 
That lull h onlv bF 'n hrnk, n bv one abortive effort upon 
a small s. 'iI, , III its final development, at le1.<;t, and quicklv 
checked, whie-h w, attempted bv the enemy last Wednesday 
As .1 \\hole, the period ha,,; 11L n one of mar\..inf: timt: upon 
the side of thf' nfknsive, while the defensiv" ha
 watched it 
in the same muod dnd \\ ith part of the same prolonged policy 
as will char
' t"ris, it
 \\hole attitude, en long- as the enem
 
submits him
 -If to thi" train. 
It is dear, from the tone of the Pn that opinion h.l!-> 
been puzzled b, long a halt; .lnd the question has evcn 
been asked wh, ther tllL great uffensivt: "ill continue. 
\Ye have e\'prv ru."on to bl'he,,' that the great German 
offensive will continue. The political motive
 wÌÜch prompted 
it are as acute as ever; the concentration'is undiminished. 
There is a permanent and fundamental contrast beh\epn 
the Gennån and the French conduct of military operations, 
which contrast may be traced upon the German side at least 
as far bac\.. as Frederick the Great; on the French as far 
back as Carnot-the creator of the modern school. 
Brief!", the opposing doctrines are, on the one hdnd, the 
theory that success is most probably attained by a single 
plan thoroughly thought out and imposed upon the enemy; 
on the other, that success is most probably at
ained by the 
prevision of every possihle chance, and all depends upon 
great rapidity of judgment in changing plan from one line 
to another as nprpssitv arises. 
It is of a dramatic Interest, rare in the annals of war, to 
note that the two latest exponents of these two contrasting 
theories are both in the field. Bernhardi, \\ho wrote, with 
as much lucidity as his language would allow before the 
prbcnt war in defence of the first thesis, is reported, I know 
not on what authority, to have Lommanded and been de- 
feated the other day at Déthune. Foch, whose great L3say 
on The Conduct of War has be
n the text-bouk of the French 
,;chnols, is in command of the Allied armies 


The Bernhardi Theory 
Bernhardi ha< ,aid, in effect, this: "Be re"olved to act 
in a predetennined fashion \\'hich shall give the form to all 
,ou do. Thus di!->embarra ed of every temptation to 
vacillate and of every opportunity for irìtellectual vdgary, 
,ou \
ill deliver your blow whole-heartedly, and if your 
matenal and your will be sufficiently strong, your enemy 
will be condemned to vnur own plañ. no matter what the 
ingenuity or multiplicit
. of hi<; alternaÌl\'L plans." 
It is the doctrine of those who mystically, as one may say, 
confuse with, or concei\', in, the mere propherv of victory 
thp fact of victory itself. The French temp. rai-nent, which 
is, if 
ything, too much enamoured of reality and has, if 
anythmg, too great a contempt for vision, prefers to cal- 
culate and, at the same time, to trust tu rapidity of judgment. 
Thp power of raIculation i
 seen not in the "low preparation 
of a mas- of detail ro-ordinated to one plan, but in the simul- 
taneous grasp of "
\Tral; just d" the power of a mathema- 
tici.an is not 
I
own in his arruracy ur patience "hen making 
a simple addlÌlOn of many thou"and figure , but in his POWI r 
to c'n-ordinate thc interdependencp of many \ .lrianb. 
Of the first theory it ma} be 
J.id that whl'll it succe"d" it 
sucn':ds pntirely' and not only is the re ult complde, hut 
ab, 
t leav
', 
or whdt it is worth, ' "en

 of dpstiny or 
c
eatlOn. ì ou lI1tended to do onL thing and that thing you 
did. It confirm::- you in thp ""nsp of viLlorv. and it impn ,'" 
nehtral and foe ah\... It l
 r866 and 1870 But, on tIll' 
other hand, if y>u fail, "ou fail altogether. It is a theory 

sde"" fur the dcfen
ive, dnd one such that men practising 
It c 111 hardly understand the great 
apolconic doctrine that 
one must always expect one'
 enemy to bf' about to do what- 
ever would be the worst for one df. 
About the 
econd theory it may be ..aid that it is a product 
of the defensive type, and therefore of a conscious weakne . 
That is for philo' :Jphers to discuss. At any rate, it has these 
three advantages: 
hat if it wins it \\Ìns quite as completely 
a the first; thdt it can rally against local or immediate 

ailure; and that in t
ié c. e of general failure, it is at least an 
II1stmment for prolonr;mg to the utmo"t the chane-es of rel'u\'('ry. 
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i\ow, quite apart from thE: thenrpticdl interest of these 
contra"ting idpas -normous as !t is to the future of the 
war-there is the practical interest of ob crying that our 
kno\\ Ipda
' of thp German theory e-<JIllinns our conviction 
that the gn 1t offcnsi\l' "ill h continued, and rnnfìrms our 
opinion (for it is not a conviction, hut only a judg-ment of 
prohability) that it will b continued intpnsivdv and in the 
same spirit of gambling to win or los\: a
 inspired it , first 
inception upon ::\Iarch 21st. 
Everything tlil' enemy ha" dune in the pdst \\a of this 
prolonged 
f")rt following a predetermined plan. He pushed 
the fir!->t "".
tern invasion beyond the point of dpfpat and 
nearly to the point of disastpr. He pushed the plan of the 
first Fldnders oftl'nsive, which w' call thp Battle" I)f Ypres, 
right up to the point of exhaustion \\ithout result. lk did 
exacth the <;ame in front of Yerdun. Hp did the <;ame arvain 
against thc Chemin dl'o, Dame... On the Allied side, 
ith 
the exception of the advance last year east of Ypre", an 
oHensive ceased upun the fdilure to achieve a final object or 
upon sucrcss in achieving a limited one. \,", have a right, 
in view of the enemy'" general theory of war, coupled with 
our expelience of his action in thL past, quite apart from 
the cnmmon sense of the position, his political necessities 
and his actual concentration, to believe that he will continue, 
\Vhat sector he will choose for the next action, and upon 
"hat scale he will make it, we cannot tell, hut upon the 
balance of probabilit\, it is the front of Albert that should 
most tempt him. It has onlv one disadvantagp, to wit, 
that he has not there any opportunity for >.urprise. Rut 
that he can hardly BOW e"pect. upon any sector. 
"hile it i<; ridiculous to prptend a knowledge of the enemy's 
plans (and that is what proph!:'cv comes to when your enemy 
has the initiative), it i" not ridiculous at all, but thp best of 
sense, to estimate th(' dements which he has before him 
and his reasons for doinp' this or that. And it is therefore of 
value at this moment to consider what ad\'antages the enemv 
has in attaching bet\\ een the Somme and tl1P 'carpe, 
and particul.lrly between Alhert and Arra" as distinguished 
from the advantage" he has in attacking "outh of that 
sector. 
In the first placp, upon a great part of this front h,hich I!-> 
one of r,lthcr le
 - than ;0 miles) the cnpmv i" 110t upon a 
disadvantage of ground, an
 that i<; particularly the Ld ,C in 
the north of it. In the so',,;., the Allie<; hold the higl1 ridge 
"hich runs Pdrallel tn and wP<;t of the cour< 
 of the Anae 
But the northern, Ii or 15 miles abovp the upper COUT5b of 
that river, and in the watershed between the basins of the 
Somme and the Sc!Jeldt, are not marked bv any line of terri- 
tory ....here \\P .;;tand uverlooking him. [t is trùe that ground 
has not the importance it had; hut, o,till, other things being 
equal, ground mak. 0 .1 sufficient diffen'nce to detpnnim all 
calcul.ttioII, \\lwre there is a marked ridge it has prnfonndly 
affected thp defensive throughout this \\aT. 
The second ob\'ious advantage of an attack in thi ,,'rtor 
is that it take 
 advantag-e of the 
alient of Arr"-,,. The 
enem) had' alrL.ld
 . created a bulge of \\hie-h Arra" \\.l" the 
marking point when he made hi!-> great advance up to and 
past Albert after his "ictorv in frout of St. Quentin in March 
He accentuated the "alue of that bulge to him"dl ,1I1d its 
disadvantage to us \\hen he got his new succe!->3 upon the Ly, 
and puslwd west of :'IIen'ille, creating a new front in the re.lr 
of Arm:; all the way from Robecq to Givenchy near L, 
Bas"ée. It is tnlP that such a hulge is not very pronoune-L'd. 
The extreme depth given it b\' thi" northern adv.met:: of his 
'on the Lvs i.. onlv J2 miles and that ad\'anCl i.. 20 mile" and 
more north uf Arra ; (his a(h ,1I1ce begim at (;ivellcÌ1v, \\hich 
is ahout II.> mile" north ùf Arra", and e"tend", Ìl' Rohecq, 
which i" )Ill _; milt'... north-\\I ,t uf Arras). Still, tlu'r . i... a 
5alient of ju t tht ...ort \\ hich he ha" 100'ed to . r
ate hi (or" ill 
his E.l<;tcrn "tratt',y, and the redurtion of which would givl' 
him a further gredt ,1dvanta{2" of territor) .md the infliction 
of In

e" npon hi" oppon, nt. 
Thirdly, ,l re,LI ,1I1d rapid "uo <., upon tlÜ" 
 'dor comparable 
to his break through by St. Quentin or upon the Ly", the 
other day, \\!)uld gi\'" him ,vcry much more than the mere 
redue-tion of the .\rra" ,.llient. It would give him an advance 
toward
 thp nod,d point uf all rommnnicai:ions in this district, 
the to\\n 
)f Doullens, which stands ,.:nnw 15 mile., hehind 
the nearest f)( his pn'...ent positions, 
La...tly. it i.. a ector upon which the .\Ilil'
 have k...,.. lateral 
< ommul1lcation of the old-cst.Lb
i"hed hind (main road.; and 
raih\a
s) than l !-oewluTe 
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This, again, must only be taken for what it ,s worth: In 
a country full of good roads a main road is not the absolute 
essential which it is in Ea"tern Europe, and under conditions 
of a long war railways come into e:..istenc(' of which the 
peace map knew nothing. But, still. the comparative weak- 
ness in main commumcations maJ...e" a diffcrence and again, 
other things being equal, favour<=; attack upun this quarter. 
There is no apparent disadvantage in an attack upon this 
sector compared with an attack upon anv other. It is tme 
that the communications immt..diatclv behind it form a belt 
of devastated territory, but it is .1 helt narrower than that to 
the "outh. ThL road<=; are in good condition, .md there ha:. 
been dmple time for the enemy to lay do\\n light railways 
and to accumulatt III that he nerds for such a blo\\. 

[eanwhile, pending that blow -if, indeed, thl' cnemy 
intends to ddivel" it in full force, and to mal\.p of th(' third 
pha"L of the gred.t battle a repetition of the first -the io,sue, 
as 1 have said, is 
tiII a question of number,>, Should he 
effect a breach and get a large result, reaclling Doullens, for 
instam. a great e>..pensr ,::> still worth hi..; \\ hill'. Should he 
effect a breach but be Lady checJ...ed, the e...pens. \\ould not 
be worth his while, and he would be \\ eaker aftt-r the effort 
than before. Should he make a determined and prolonged 
attack and fail altogether to affect a breach, he is defeated. 
He cannot, if he attacJ...s in the near future, and if he proposb 
an attack upon the Id.rgest scale, stand los"e" as great as 
those which he has alread\' sustained. The sum of loso, for 
which he has budgeted is' now muff than half exhau<=;ted, 
and though it is true that prolonging: tllP imsint, gi\ es time 
for the return of hospital ca;;e<=;, yet it b manifest it .tlso 
gives time for the strain at homl"' to incre.I"" alld for thf 
steady arrival of the .\meric.lI1 recruitment to prcpdre for a 
full 
stabli
hment some months henn . 
I han s,tìd pre\'iou51
' in the column" that time \\ould 
neces,;arily help to .,olve the chief unknown factor in our 
present military probleIll. which i" the enem\ r.lff of 
e:..pet1se. One ha
 to \\ait for evidenc. hnd now that 
evidence is heginninJ?; to ,urivc, 
\Ve have not inrleed .5 \'et d.11\ direct infornl.ltilln un tilt" 
enemy's los::>es, for there has heel} no apprecidble rC-old\'ancc 
over territory upon which thoc,e 10!'oc,C,3 have nrcurred, and 
therefoH:: no e:..act enumeration of dead in ol particular 
action, no c0nsiderable number of prisonels, and no di"rovery 
of ducuments. 'Ye have an increasing numl'er of details 
hv which we may judge the rate of lo"s in the heavih pun 
ished units, "sp. cially where a small local re o\'erv of ground 
i,., effected; but we need very many more of thbe and the 
addition of average los"e" and lo""es in units below the 
average, bcfon we d.n get anything IiI, accurate stati-,tics 
Indirectly, however, the f'fflux of time has given us an 
e...ceedinglv useful piere of evidencp in the number of unit
 
tht.. Germans have emplo
 ed, and that evidencf' not only 
points to higher lo
' ;; than the minimum recently quoted 
(probably for some political purpoo,e) in the Pn " but to a 
particular method of warfare \\hich nece..;sarilv involn , the 
most rapid loc,o,;;, '. 
Last week I said that the number of divisions the Germam 
had put in (by the end of April) appro>..imated to thp equiva- 
lent of at least 182, and mOTe probably HIO That \Va,> 
counting from 136 to 140 u"ed, of which 
ome 40 had apped.red 
twice, and not Ie
;; than 6 three' timp<=; That \\ a a nrv 
consel vative estimate: ùf the target the eflem\, had pre
cnted 
up to the end of April in his gn,.lt offen"i\'e; but,' \ en "", it 
made it likelv that he had lost 400,000. 

O\\, we have hold in the last \Vc"k inforn..ltion \\hich 
gIn: u<; far more prpcision in this matter, .md shows d much 
higher bulk of units employed. 
Thp identification has bpen publish"d of German di\Ísions 
up tu 1\[.1Y Ist- -that i
, for the first six weel, Thi identi- 
fication prf'sent<; us \\ ith L number of at lca
t 1.1-0. You 
Cd.1I110t have e:: Jt preci<=;ion, YOU Cd.n onlv t: ,t.tblish mini 
mum, and this becolus
 of numerous factors of I rror, though, 
luckily, the"" affert hut a' en small pmportion of the total. 
For in
.anC\, \'ou m,,-\' identif\' the pn ,cnCt ,)f a n w division 
on a particular da) \\ ithout finding out it" number, and 
there md.\' be d. di ussion a to whether it i .l di\ i"ion dra\\n 
from some othcr part of the line or not. \\ hen \\1 say that 
qo is the number of original divisions u d in th IILriod 
hetween St. Quentin and 1\Iay Day, \\1"' arL r '.lily taking a 
minimum. The total is "'Imething more hut nnly slightly 
more, than 140. 
Of these 140 divisions (or a little more) it turn!" ('ut that 
not 40, but at least 50 ,,\'ere put in Ì\\Íce 0\ er, and not 6, 
but "omewhere about 20-let u!" "ay 18 for a minimum-\\ ere 
put in thre" time ; further, \\ lèarn that one divIsion \\a_ 
a, tually used four timeo,. 
We are dealing, then, not with the equiv.llent of at least H)0, 
hut of at least 229 di\ isions as a target prbcnted bv the L'IlC'IIl\ 


during the first Sl), weeks of the great offensive, and more 
prohably over 230. A division is withdra\\n after losing 
such and such a proportion of its effective;;: say, 3,000 men. 
When a division reappears after filling its gaps it is equivalent 
to a new division for the purpos<' of calculating 10!'31 s. 1 
withdraw a di\"Ísion that ha" lost 3,oon men, I repla 
these, and send it in again made up It loses another:, ,000. 
I withdraw it and fill the gaps. The lo
o,;;, s are ú nno, i.1 
the same a<=; those of two divi<=;ion used for the first time. 

ow, Ì(, "au that the enem\' 1m,,' , of all kinds were a ; low 
during tho"p' first si>.. week
 'ao,;; 
Vf'n -1-50,000 is to tV that 
the avera, è Ic ; of " divi
ion durir7 the period it \\a
 put 
throu;;h the mill wa" le<;
 than Ì\\O thou dnd l)f .11 arms, 
The equi\'alent of 
30 divisions losing dn aver. . of onlv 
2,OOu men each \\c,uld giv n yuu 460,000. 
That is nut credible It is not in the past history of the 
enemy'
 method of action; it is not consonant with th n 
inten"ity of the great actions now engao;ed; it is not, by any 
sane rule ronomic of material. Tu b, perpetually with- 
dra\\ing divisions after a comparatIvely low <;tandard of lo
 ;, 
to put a "0rresponding strain on your communicatiow and 
on all your staff \\ork, to advi rti,;e, a:; it v.ere, to \ our own 
men your doubt of their standing a strain vastl) inferior to 
what they have 
tood in the past-the 
 and tv.entv other 
considerations :;urcly make it certain that a divisional strength 
of 14,000 or 15,000 with an "stablislunent of 7,000 to 8,00ll 
infantry is not thought to have done its work for the moment 
when its total losses of slightly wounded, sick, and all the 
rest of it included, come to 1e
 ; than IS per cent. of it,> total. 
and its infantry losses to perhaps 20 per cent. 
Moreover, we have positive f'\'Ìdenc to guide us d.o, well a-, 
this consideration of t..ommon o,ensc. \Vc have first thf' 
extremely heavy losse" disco\erable \\henevcr the data an' 
available-in a few sample" on", it is true. but in s.lmples 
faiIl\' uniform, 
\\;e hd.V p ne...t the \'cry r.lpid ratL at which divisIOns are 
recruited and put in again and the large proportion which 
the-"e bear to tlw whole 
A yed.r ago (on the defensive, it is true) the Germ.ub were 
sending bacJ... onc-Ú!!,hth in thp first !'oi:.. \\eeJ...
 of heavy fì<.;htìllg ; 
in this .p'dr they are '-ending back more than a third 
Still mon' "trÌJ...ing is the rate of u"mg di\-isions tli L' tim
c 
in <=;0 very short a period; and the"e the 1-> 
t qualit
 -tIlt' 
pel Division of the C'uard, fur instance Quite t.. ...traurdinary 
h thl USL of one (hvi"ion no less than fullY till1t ; in ver\' 
..hort a period a : si... w<'ekc, 


Proportion of Loss 



ow, It I
 true that this intcn<;l\'e repetitiun 111 u
' cuts 
both \\'a
 '. On till' on hand, it i ar
ued that the mill 
working at such a rate is 11((:1 ,arih' grinding dovvn material 
\'1 rv much faster than e\'er heforf' On the other h nd, it is 
arguable that if divisions can bc" u,.,ed again 
 ) qut
J...ly thf'Y 
an' \\ ithdra\\ n after much I. 
'- lo<=;" than fonnerl\'. But of 
thec,e t\\'o considel ations the first is much the 'w ightiL'st. 
There \\ould be nü point in withdr.l\\ ing a diÜ-'lon and 
c,ending it bacJ... almost ill1mediatpI
' then withdr Iwing it 
d.gain and ending it bacJ... again aftc'r slight lüo ; upon each 
')ccasion. It must be admitted that the proportir>n of loss 

uff/'red bcforf' a division i.. \\Íthdr,m'n is smaller than it \\as 
in the fighting on the Somme or at P,b"chendacle, but th. re 
i" an ob..ious limiting minimum to the 10' ;; which mdke it 
worth \ our \\ hill' to n ,t a di\Ü,ion at all. Over and abovf' d.1I 
thi
, there ;, the oh\'iow: gov/'rning fact \\hich cnndition 
the \\holf' affolir from heglllnill
' to end, th.1t thl <nemy, 
from hi" fi
t tremendous .lÌtack of )ldrch 21,,1 up to hi
 
lo.'al dcf"at in Flandcro,;; upon .-\pril 29th \\ <1<; pn m \\ith 
the uÌlll(J5t enel ,\. and had ùnJ. rtdhpn .l ta..J... \\ in.::h of ib 
natuH demand
d d.nd hmlcrekd for \'l'ry rapid 10 in tl)l' 
hupe thd.t ,uch L rd.t. uf "'p n
 \\ould pro e fruitlul in th(' 
long Hill and that 
onh decbion \\ould be ft.dly hlC\pd. 
11 1 'difficult, \\ith the. \'i(!ew befor U". to put tl to tdl 
lL ,c" of tho i... ", ',.lt It, , tJ.:-m h
H .1 millioll. 
Therc i ju..t "Il( othLr little point \\ orth notinj n thi 
conne. tion. .-\11 oIiiLial reph \\d gi\'cn in thl 
rnl1.11 
Padiament, after about d month of the tH
hting, and r. I. rrin 
tllf'refOJ r proh:).bl y to complpted c,tatistic of d.bout th 
fir<=;t thrlL \\It'K';; that 20,00(, Ii ht I .1<;1 
 had alrc Id\' r n - 
turnc'd- or, d.t allV rah', had .dr. I(b b "n di rh<ln cI from 
hOo,pital. - 

O\\, th('<=;( parliament an tatC'l1lent", dc<;igned to -oothe 
ci\ilian<; at hCJlne ,If(' nparly .d\\dYs of gn It value to an 
opponent; that i" why the) should n('\ er be made The 
numb/'r of 20,0 '0 curcd put po'-itivdy, \\ ithout relation to 
thL forc< l'mplo
'ed, ounds liJ...e d VI ry largL and ati"factory 
figure, sho\\ ing a rapid reCO\.Pf\ of men, and no doubt the 
;.t,lÌenll'nt did it;. \HII k, \\ hich \\ a.. purdy political. But 
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at the ,J.me time, it informs us (if it is tru
) that th
 rate of 
loss was e'{reedingly high. The average timn for return, 
taking all cas togetlll
r, about four month" But the 
retum':> in the first month ar
 .1 .. 'ry "mall proportion of th
 
whole. You ('annat give an e'\:act figure b
 .lUS
 the nature 
of the fighting and the pre

url' for m
n to b' retumed as 
soon as po sible arc tw I factors that b
tw n th
m m3.ke it 
vary for diff, rent actions. In the winter. for instance, if 
you arf' dealing with the co.nparative quiet, the proportion 
to total" off strength" uf slightly o,ick who are in h05pital 
for less than a month is much hi
her than the 'X1.m
 prop3r- 
tion in fine weather and in very violent action; for the typ 


of ca5 n I,'neived into hospital i5 very different in one case 
fro,n what it is in thf' other. But, at any rate, 20,000 retum- 
in
 in thl fir
t thre' weeks dOt, not mean less than-and 
probably m 'ans much more than-200,ooo hospital cases of 
all kinds within the sam
 p
riod. It means a total casualty 
list of certainly nearer 300,0 10 than 250,000. This, of course. 
is working- on a bare minimum, and the Sl cond half of the six 
we b, with th
ir tremcndom local actions (ro divisions 
betw,-,m A vre and Somme, 6 against Béthune, 10 in the 
fi
hting for KemmeI, 4 in th check inflicted by the Belgians, 
II or r3 in thp la.;;t check of .\pril 29th), surely keeps up the 
average. 


The Rumanian Peace 


T HE peace which the Central Empires, under the 
direction of Prussia, have imposed upon Rumania 
is very instructive: Yf't that not altogether, 
I think, in the fa<;hion represented by most of 
our publicists. 
These, as a rule, emphasise the harshness of the terms, 
and hold them out as an example to others of what a German 
\'ictory means. But there is muc-h more in the incident 
than that. As for mere harshness, there is nothing to prevent 
the Central Empire's annexing Rumania out and out: 
exploiting her soil and people as thoroughly as Prussia has 
exploited those parts of Poland which Frederick the Great 
annexed. 
\Vhen you have achieved a military decision in its complete 
form, or by any means destroyed your opponent's armed forces. 
then you can do what you wiII with that opponent-and 
this, by the way, should be bome in mind in the \Vest also 
when people talk of terms that might be negotiated with the 
enemy; for if we ultimately defeat his armies we can arrange 
all his immediate future at our will. 
There was nothing. I say, to prevent terms far harsher- 
up to the complete extinction of the nation. But what 
Prussia has done in this case is an excellent proof of her 

eneral policy. It is a strong support of that thesis which 
I maintained in these columns some months ago, when I 
described the Great Centra] State which is coming into being 
before our eyes, and which, if it stands, will be the great 
practical result of the Prussian victory and the absQlutely 
certain decline of all the \V cst. . 
This Rumanian Peace shows Prussia to be bent upon a 
Federal arrangement, and, in conjunction with the treatment 
of Bulgaria, shows that the process of Federalism is to be 
carefully established in various degrees. 
Prussia desires-very wisely-an extension not of an 
absolute tyranny, but of that Federal system upon which 
Bismarck and his advisers constructed the modem German 
Empire and towards which by a paraIlel movement the 
Hapsburgs were moving in the generation before the war. 
She conceives of a great Central State which meets modem 
conditions by the recognition of local feeling, which sacrifices 
just the necessary minimum of her own power to that local 
feeling; which sacrifices more and more of her power in 
proportion as the new State falling beneath her sway is 
stronger or more distant or has better natural defences. 
At such a price wiIl Prussia obtain the reality of power. 
which is principaIly military, and after that, economic and 
social. . 
Such a system would be resilient and strong. Such a 
system would gather into one mass So large a b
dy of men 
and r

ource
, so situated upon the map, and moved by such 
a polItIcal wlIl at the centre, that the crude and repulsive 


tur
 developed by modem Nor
h Germany in its attempted 
ImitatIon of older and better tlungs would certainlv master 
Europe. Its social experiments wuuld be used as models in 
the West; its literature (supposing it capable of producing 

me) would d.ebase th3;t of the West; its morals, particularly 
m the negatIon of chl\'alry, would de<;trov the traditions of 
the West. - 
I do not s
y that sur!1 a degradation would be long-lived. 
It would bnng about Its own breakdown, but with that, 
ours, as weIl. And Eur?pe would re-enter after a complete 
cleclme 
ome slow and dIfficult pro,' 
s of reconstruction such 
as marked the D.lrk Age' 
That is the matter in it" lolfgest .lspect. 
ow let us turn 
to the particular point of Federalism, which is the gist of 
thi<; article. 
Up to r8[6, under whd.t may be called 'the eighteenth. 
century sy.,tem" of extending political power, Prussia simply 
annexed. She annexed her share of Poland and after 
losing it at the hands of the French soldiers, had it r
stored 


to her upon their defeat. She anne'\:ed the territories of the 
Rhine, the Bishoprics of Treves, and Cologne, and :\Iunster, and 
Pardeborn, and a whole belt Iving to the south of Branden- 
burg, mainly carved out of what had formerly been the 
Electorate of Saxony; and she annexed the northern corner 
of Pomerania and the Island of Rugen. 
If you look at the map beginning after the Thirty Years' 
War at the end of the seventeenth century and carrying it 
on into the nineteenth, you find the territory directly ruled 
by the Hohenzollerns perpetually growing until from a 
single small territory it comes to cover much more than the 
half uf North Germany and a great portion of Poland as well. 

ow, in the second and third quarters of the nineteenth 
century this origin a] method of brute annexation was out- 
lived. - It still obtained (for Prussia was slow to learn) as late 
as r864-6, when the great mass of Hanover and Sch]eswig 
and Ho]stein were annexed together with Nassau and Hesse- 
Cassel and the free town of Frfinkfort, linking up Hanover 
with the Rhine provinces, But already the power of local 
feeling. the strength of what is called in its largest form 

ationa]itv and in its smallest Provincial Life, was recog- 
nised as an im'incible force. At the same time Prussia 
desired to do her work quickly, and therefore to obtain the 
consent of those whom she would subject. It became the 
policy, therefore, of Bismarck and his advisers to envisage 
the future of the Hohenzollern supremacy upon a Federal 
basis. 
The German Empire of r870-r was the creation of that 
idea. Very wide local powers indeed were left to any distric-t 
which would admit the mastery of Prussia. In the case of 
a large and powerful State such as Bavaria there was allowed 
what looked at first like complete autonomy-even mi]itary- 
with no restrictions save the common economic arrange- 
ments, postal, tariff, etc.; the common higher military 
command of the General Empire and the common accept- 
ance of the Hohenzollerns as hereditary Emperors above 
the Federation. It is not perhaps appreciated here how 
much a Bavarian still feels himself to be rather a Bavarian 
under his own Bavarian King than a subject or member of 
the new artificial Empire. 
The same truth applied to the commercial and in part 
intern
tional financial oligarchy of Hamburg, to Saxony. 
and to the lesser States. The realities of power fell increas- 
ing]y to Prussian hands. The new German Empire was not 
a German Empire at all, it was a Prussian arrangement. 
But the Federa] type of that arrangement was the great 
and startling innovation of the moment and the mark of 
what the future was to be. Even when Alsace and Lorraine 
were annexed, the booty was put in commission, as it were, 
and the stolen territory held in trust for the Empire as a 
whole. In practice, it is Prussian. Every subject of oppres- 
sion in Alsace- Lorraine talks of the "Prussian" not of the 
" German" master. It is a Prussian system and a Prussian 
control; but it is not called Prussian territory-it is called 
" Imperial" territory. ' 
Parallel with this movement in 
orth Germanv, which 
Wd.S the aggrandisement of Prussia, went a moveme
lt in the 
dominion,> of the House of Hapsburg-Lorraine-Austria- 
Hungary. It was provoked by the revolt of the Magyars, 
and at first supported by those natural tendencies towards 
local autonomy which go with conservatism. But the real 
development of the system W.lS potential rather than actual. 
It was a programme not yet realised when the war broke 
out; it wa" an idea already aCLepted at Vienna; disliked, 
but perhaps thought inevitabl
 at Budapest; well on its Wd.Y 
to rea]isàtion, and probably, had he not been assassinated, 
to have been realised by the then heir to the throne. This 
idea Wd.S to give very large local autunomy to the Slav depen- 
dencies of thf' German reigning House. The Emperor was, 
in theory, King uf Bohemia. It was thought possible to 
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erect-a- real Kingdom. of Bohemia 
ith safeguards for the 
Ge
an belt upon the "North and East. One could imagine 
the old Margravate of Moravia, the old Duchy of Carniola, 
and the old Kingdom of Croatia treated in the same fashion. 
The Poles, already very powerful in the Empire, might have 
had a still larger measure of freedom: a freer Poland 
would actually have increased the power of the Crown over 
the Orthodox elements in Galicia. There would have been a 
difficulty with the Magyars because the l\Iagyars thought it 
more natural to rule directly over Serbs and Rumanians, 
whom they regarded as inferiors; but a Federal system was 
in the air, and would soon have arrived. 
Both the Hohenzollerns in the North a,nd the Hapsburgs 
in the South were moving towards, or had established, a 
system marked by three clear characteristics. First: The 
maintenance of a supremacy-particularly in the case of 
Prussia. Secondly, the basing of that supremacy upon 
Federalism. Thirdly, very marked degrees in the extent of 
that Federalism; from the ruthless crushing of the Prussian 
Pelish Provmces, through the nominally Imperial rights of 
Alsace-Lorraine, to the very maximum of autonomy such a" 
vou found in Bavaria or in Hamburg. 
. This system had for its essential motive the preservation 
of two dynasties-the Hohenzollern and the House of 
Hapsburg-Lorraine. Not only its Federal quality, but the 
calculated degrees in autonomy at once gave this system 
elasticity and pern1itted of confusion in national ideals- 
and to confuse such ideals is the chief moral weapon of those 
who would destroy them. 
One must not, of course, regard the process mechanically. 
It was largely unconscious, largely imposed by necessity, 
largely marred by stupidity. It was stupidity, for instance, 
that forbade any open admission of the Polish claims and 
that compelled the Government of Prussia to alternatives 
of futile repression and secret accommodation. For the 
popular German passion for bullying thé Slav \\ as too 
strong for the statesmen to override. It was necessity 
which produced the position of Hamburg or of Bavaria. 
But, allowing for every modification, there did run through 
the policy both of Vienna and of Berlin, especially in the 
later nineteenth century, this growing conception that 
Federalism 
ould be their saving and their aggrandisement. 
, 


Single Direction 
To this idea the present "ituation of the war has given two 
new features: First, a vast extension; secondly, a single 
centre instead of a double one. It is Prussia alone which 
now directs the whole movement-indeed, the last diplo- 
matic lever upon which the West can still \\ork is the fact 
that a Prussian victory would now mc-an the subjection 
of the House of Hapsburg. 
The new eJI.tension is even more remarkable than the new 
unity. Before the war, you could not say that the two 
Central Empires had extended to an orbit out,>ide their strict 
frontiers. The smaller States around them were mostly in- 
diìferent or hostile to the Central PO\\t'rs But it is clearly 
the intention of the Prussians to-day to creatc- a number of 
free but attached weak States al1d, as in the case of the for- 
mer domestic Fc-deralism, to distinguish between varying 
degrees in their liberty. The Turkish Empire shall be main- 
tained and supported. The Bulgarian shall be no more bound 
than a well-treated ally-subject onLy to providing a free 
passage to the East. The Finns shall be reorganised, but 
independent; the Poles cut down to a fragment, but recog- 
nised. And in this Rumanian Treaty you have, perhaps, the 
most characteristic mark of all. 
Observe these points: First, a monarchy-and a monarchy 
of German origin-is maintained. Such elements in the 
constitution as might ultimately have threatened the 
monarchy, or might make it too national, are eliminated. 
But the nation is left a nation; it is, so far, quite independent 
of military service. Here you have a sort of half-way house 
between the position of (say) Bulgaria in the system and 
the position of (say) Courland-which last will presumably 
be absorbed as a purely German Federal State. 
But it should be clearly appreciated that this sparing of 
Rumania, this deliberate withholding from the apparently 
obvious Prussian policy of changing the dynasty and of 
putting a more sympathetic branch of the Hohenzollerns 
upon the throne, is but a m,uk of a further intention, That 
intention is to help where they are new, to maintain where 
they are old, to protect where protection may be necessary, 
and in all cases to draw within the general orbit of Prussian 
policy, a ring of smaller States wP,>t, north, and east. There 
is difficulty in settling Lithuania, there is still greater diffi- 
culty in forming an artificial State called .. the Ukraine." 
but the rest is going well. 


After her victory, l'ru"sÌa certainly expects a perfectly 
independent S\\eden and Deumark, and Holland to be 
always friendly to her interests. As for Belgium, she would 
restore it to a similar complete independence; but she 
would expect and obtain support for the Flemish tongue to 
the gradual decline of the Frc-nch, and every economic 
facility for the use of the Scheldt-a thing that does not 
involve one word of recognised political inferiority. Nothing 
could possibly be more to the advantage of this new system 
than a Switzerland as free as air-but one in which the 
German-speaking cantons should remember the victory of 
their kindred, while the minority of French and Italian 
speech should remember the defeat of theirs. 
We have before us, then, not only the erection of a great 
new State, but the erection of one bearing a special type-- 
a type novel for us anù a type which would give immense 
and permanent power to those who direct it. It will be a 
State federal in its nucleus, surrounded by lesser quasi- 
independent nations, with various degrees of freedom, and 
bounding these again small States perfectly independent, 
but awed into political and economic alliance or friendliness. 
The whole 
ill really be subject to one control. That control 
\\ill come from one centre in Berlin; and that centre is the 
thing which we are fighting. 
In the presence of such a fact all talk of German failure in 
the 'West, coupled with Gennan success in the East, is non- 
"ense. Success in the East i" the enemy's object for the 
whole war. 
If Germanv were to consent to-morrow to restore Alsace- 
Lorraine, to -accept the complete independence of Belgium, 
to withdraw (of course) from all occupied territory, to cede 
the Trentino, and even to repair at her own charges-or 
rather, those of the great 
ew Central State which she n0W 
LOntrols-the destruction she has wrought, she would IJave 
won the \\ ar. ' 
It is a mere tiresome platitude to repeat that this war is 
not like any other war: That we are fighting for the salva- 
tion of what used to be called Europe and for all that we mean 
in the West by the word "civilisation." The thing is so 
obvious that those who do not recognise it-those who still 
talk in terms of the old struggles of professional armies and 
dynasties, accommodated by partial treaties, and resulting 
in a peace of mutual accommodations
are no longer listened 
to at all. 
What is not a platitude and what needs perpetual insist- 
ence until it shall be as universally recognised and become a 
commonplace in its turn, is the truth that the mark of 
victory one way or the other is the power of Prussia to use 
what is now her decisive Eastern victory. 
If her armies and those of her Allies are defeated, as she 
has defeated the armies against her upon the East, we shall 
at once and essentially destroy all this Prussian dream of a 
Central European State. We shall have behind us for 
doing so the most intense national forces; we shall be the 
liberators of races and territories which still desire not the 
mercy of a conqueror, but a revenge against him. We shall 
destroy fully the present prestige upon which alone .the 
Prussian ,>cheme depends. There will not even remain the 
artificial modern structure of a German Empire; and to 
whatever the Scandinavian States or the Netherland States. 
or the Balkan States, or what we hope will be a complete 
and resurrected Poland, look as the centre of strength in 
Europe, it will not be to Berlin. 
The issue of the world lies upon the West and, for the 
moment, upon that little stretch upon the map between the 
rivers Scarpe and Oise, where three million men are drawn 
up facing each other. Anyone who thinks that the East is 
"ettled before that battle is settled is unfit to discuss the 
destinies of his own country. let alone of Europe. 


Notice 


T HE incre
sing cost of paper makes it necessary 
to raise the price of LAN D & WATER to 
One Shilling, beginning with the issue of 
June 6th. 
After the end of this month LAND & WATER will 
be obtainable to order only. We particularly request 
all our readers who have not already done so to 
place an order for regular delivery with their news- 
agents, and we invite their attention to the subscription 
form which appears on pa
e 14 of this issue. 
Subscriptions received before June 1st will be 
accepted at the existing rates. 
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By Arthur Pollen 


A T lunch time on Friday last the evening news- 
papers had in their "stop press" space an 
Admiralt\ announcement to the effect that 
H.:\LS. Vindictive,* filled with cement, had been 
;,unk the night before in the narrow entrance 
at Ostend. Is it an e"\.aggeration to say that no news more 
completel:t" surprising than this has ever been published? 
In discussing the main operation on April 22nd in LAND 
.\
D WATER, I said of the operation at Ostend: "The prob- 
lem here \YdS simply to run two or three ships into the 
entrance-that is, to get them there before the enemy's 
artillery Lould sink them where their pre
ence could do no 
haml, If the Ostend attempt failed, it was largely because 
a sudden change in the we.tther condition'i robhed the smoke 
screens, \'vhich were to hide the ships, of their value, so that 
the operation of placing the block ships accurately was made 
almost impossible It m.tV be asked why, in these condi- 
tions, the attempt was not postponed? The answer is 
obvious The enemy could not he surprised twice. 
NevLr wa" a more confident propherv more completely 
fals.ified. NevLrthcJe.., I venture to think that no prophecy 
wa'i ever made on a sounder n;a:'Joning of the probabilities. 
It really was unthinkable that the enemy could be off his 
guard a e 'ond time. Is it, po;,sible that it is just because it 
was unthinkable that he wa", as a fact, off his guard? I.. it 
equally pc ,ible that Sir Roger KeYI s, profiting by hi,,' past 
f'xperience, ,,0 organised his second attempt as to make it 
certain of ,ur('( ,whether the enemy W8"; on guard or not? 
rhe nar1 tiv' of L\Tnt pp b t
 bt, )m
wh.tt .1' follow". 
-\'; on St. I' )fa"
 Dav, thL immediate rommand of the 
operation \,;b entru
ted to Commander Lyne
. at whosl 
dispo;,'\1 YicL,-Admiral Ke\eJ had placed the neresc;ary 
rI1onitor", de troyers, motor launrh . and coastal motòr 
b.,ab. \Vc learn from a French -,ource that French de- 
stf()\ 'rc; too'. part, and no doubt Rear-Admiral Tyrwhitt's 
crui ..nù the balance of the Dover forces were disposed 
to pn'\,<,nt any interferenre by enemy ships that might be 
at -ed. A mixed aeroplane and monitor bombardment 
precpded the attempt on the entrance, as before. Up to 
within half an hour of the actual attempt to force the entrance 
the weather conditions had b",en perfect. It goes without 
saying that it was because they were perfect that the attempt 
was made. The expedition, that is to say, may be presumed 
to have been ready for several days and the first favourable 
opportunity taken. But history repeats itself, and less than 
half an hour before VindictÙ'e was due a sea fog suddenly 
fomled anù drifted inland, so dense as even to make the 
continuation of the aeroplane bombardment impossible. It 
is said, for instance, that it completely obscured the search- 
lights. 
Vindictive, under the command of the captain and officers 
of .Brilliant, one of the two cruisers that had miscarried on 
the previous occasion, were faced then by a task of extra- 
ordinary perplexity. For arriving punctually to time off 
the port, they had to cruise first east and then west, looking 
for the entrance. The shore gunners must have found the 
atmospheric conditions less trying than did the navigators 
at sea. Probably a chance star-shell betrayed the presence 
of strange craft in the neighbourhood, and after that favour- 
ably placed observers must have got fleeting glimpses of 
Vindictive and her consorts For these were soon under a 
hot .fire, and Vindictive had many casu
ltiés before suddenly 
findmg herself almost in the entrance itself. 
Finding the v<::'Jsel close up against the entrance, her 
captain ran her in until her stem grounded, when, being 
unable further to move her, he ordered the crew off and 
started the charges which were goin!j to sink her. She lies 
accordingly now some five or six hundred feet within the 
entranc
, diagonally placed across it, a very narrow passage 
only bemf'" df lr hf'twepn her bows and the western pier. 
Forty-five of her offIcer;, .U1d crew were brought off by two 
motor hunch ,under a storm of machine-gun fire. Another 
motor launch Larched for a further fifteen minutes as near 
insho.re _c; po "ibl(', wh"n .:oh" Wel'> ordered out by the Vice- 
Ad!11Iral, who \',.IS fl) ing his flag in the destroyer Wan -ick. 
This motor launrh had had spveral ra ualtiu and wa" so 
riddled bv shot that her destruction wa, ordered after her 
crew had 'been taken off. The launche
 and destr
vers then 


* 'V
lY 
[ 'a
 of thb famous ship <, obsoletc' h it nee ary to 
<lpologIS
 for smkmg her Ha
e we really not outgrown the imbecIlity 
of thmkmg that only the ne" st ships are live ship I Vindictive has 
been the chief instrument in two most briUiant sU':I'e"';. It is a 
pity thüt we have not more of 
ucJ" obsolescence. 


withdrew, using smoke screens as tar as possible. Motor 
T aunch 254 was the only craft lost, and the casualties were 
light. 
\Vhether or not the port of Ostend is now absolutely 
hlocked-as completely, that is to say, as ZeebrÜgge un- 
doubtedly is-seems to be uncertain. There is a gap between 
Vindictive and the pier, .and if it is not wide enough for 
ocean-going submarines, or even for destroyers, it is clearly 
a pa"age which, by blasting off Vindictive's end, can ultimately 
be wid{'l1ed sufficiently for this purpose, and in less time 
and with le
s labour than if the ship was jammed hard from 
pier to pier. But it does not at all follow from this that 
Ostend is now or ran for many months be of any real prac- 
tical use to the enemy. 
Ac; we know to our cost, a ship that sinks in these narro\' 
artificially made h,lrbours is almost a complete bar to the 
user of that harbour, even if she is of ordinary construction 
and the operation of removing her completely undisturbed 
by enemy action. The thing is altogether different in the 
case of a ship of solid steel ronstruction like VindictÙ,e, whose 
plates and booms and scantlings are of tougher and thicker 
fabrir than those of any merchantman, and the task of 
removing it becomes colossal when the intricate steel con- 
.;truction is, ;;0 to speak, welded into a solid mass by concrete, 
To begin with, it is out of the question raising the ship, 
even bv a minutest fraction, and then bodily hauling her to 
one side. 
 ext, it is out of the question to deal with the 
ship section wi:'Je, by ending divers to lay small charges in 
rin".." so ac; to plough off portion after portion, and then to 
remove the debris after each blast. There is nothing for it 
but to disintegratp the entire mass bv succe:osive blastings 
.1I1d then laboriousl\, to remove each fragment. l\Ieantime, 
the harbour mouth and the narrow pas:'Jagt-way of the 
entrance tends to silt up with mud and sand, and dredging 
operations, which would be perfectly effective if they had 
onh the Ol'dinarv material to deal with, are altogether 
impracticable if the mud is he.tvilv strewn \\ith large frag- 
ments of steel and concrete. This silting will take place, 
in any event, in the congested pa..;sage which may be left 
hetween Vindictive and the pier. We are probably safe, 
then, in assuming that, for a considerable period, at least, 
both Ostend and Zeebrügge are altogether lost to the enemy. 


Merchant Ship Construction 
It adds to the effect that these examples of offensiv
 
initiative have come after å period of six months during 
which the main nttval effort had to be devoted to working 
out and creating a defensive against the submarine. In th
 
last three weeks a good deal of further information has com
 
to us as to its progress. A week ago the Admiralty pub- 
lished complete returns of merchant ship construction for 
the three months ending March 31st, both for the United 
Kingdom and for the world, and the April figures for this 
country only. Three weeks ago we had the tonnage loss 
month by month since the beginning of the war up to the 
close of l\Iarch. A'i we have not got the world's tonnage 
production for April. nor yet either the British nor the world's 
losses for the same month, it is only possible to present a 
review of our progress against the submarines, as measured 
by such statistics as these, for the first quarter of the year. 
The state of affairs r
vealcd by these figures is as follows. 
British losses for the fir;,t quarter are 95,313 tons less than 
in the previous quarter, and the world's losses are diminished 
by Ll-9,333 tons. The naval offensive against the submarine 
and the active defence of shipping in the danger zone has, 
therefore, improved the position as far as Great Britain is 
concerned, roughly by II per cent., and so far as the world 
is concerned by about 12 per cent. In each case effective 
and, indeed, invaluable as is the assistance rendered by allied 
forces, the lion's share of the work falls on the British servic
 
-so that it is a record on which we can legitimately con- 
gratulate ourselves. But instead of there being progress in 
our shipbuilding, there has been a falling off. Our own 
production' is down by 99,341 tons, and as allied and neutral 
construction is only about 33,000 tons up, there is a 
et 
decline of 67.416 tons. Thus the actual gain of shipping 
built and saved during the first quarter of 1918 over th
 
last quarter of 1917 is 81,917 tons only--or. shall we say, 
G per cent. 
\Vhen the Admiralty statement on the submarine and 
merchant tonnage was published in the third week in March, 
it will be remembered that the progress of destruction and 
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l'onstruction was shown by curves made out in quarterly 
stages which ended on December 31st, showing the destr
c- 
tion line descendin
 somewhat sharply and the constructIOn 
line ascending still more sharply to meet it. Had these two 
,.;lopes continued we should have had them crossing before 
the middle of Februarv last. If we continue those curves 
now in the light of the latest returns, we ,.;hall find that, 
while the destruction curve still slopes downward,.;, the 
angle of the slopp is more gradual. This is accounted for 
by the fact that, \,;hile the fourth quarter of IQI7 showed a 
loss .of 170,000 tons less than the third quarter for British 
shipping and of 221,h30 tons less for the \\orld's shipping, 
the improvement for the last quarter is only 50 per cent. of 
this in the case of our own ,hipping and only hh per cent. 
for the world'., shipping. The building curve of course, 
instead of continuing to rise, does not even remain parallel. 
But as there is a net gain of 81,000 tons, while both curve
 
now slope downwards, the destruction curv. is <;tecper than 
that which represent,.; replacement. The 
ituation on 
January 1st and April 1st may then be compared in this 
way. On the first date the world was losing tonndge at the 
rate of 340,Rzo tons 
 quarter, whereas on tÞ1e second the 
rate had fallen to 258,903 a quarter. 
Of t1ie present state of affairs we have, as indicated above, 
only the figure for Briti,.;h construction for thc month of 
April, during which \\e produced III,533 tons only But it 
is officially pointed out that during this month repairs to 
damaged ships increased bv no Ie",> than 40 per cent. This 
repre..;ents a call on material, plant, and labour in the ship- 
vards, which may very easily be tilt' cquivalent of a very 
considerabk tonnage of new shipping. But, apart from this, 
it would bl: a mi,tahe to estimate the incredse or otherwise 
of the effort in shipbuilding simp!\' 1)\ monthly returns. 
\Ve have not yet reached the stage of all ship" under con- 
struction bpiug uniform III tonn.lge and de<;ign. The rl)m- 
pletlOn of each individual ship must depend partly on its 
character, partly on the date of ib inception, partl\' on 
local conditions-of which the demand for repairs to injured 
vessels i
. after all, unlv one It thercfon \,;ould not be 
surpri.,ing if th monthly returns varied \\ithin very wide 
limits. Thl' official p<.;timate for the production uf British 
yards during the current ynr stipulated d monthly rate of 
165,oC\1) tons from the date of thp Admiralty statf'mmt in 
March, The natural thing to expl'ct is a gradual approxima- 
tion to this output, and then a steady incredse upon it, so 
that the average for the next seven months should come 
out appruÀimately at this figure. It is, however, an obviou
 
possibility of the situation that the reorganisation of the 
industry secured by Lord Pirrie's appointment mllY give us, 
before eight months are out, results \\hich are substantially 
better. 


Losses by Submarines 
We shall not get the returns of British and world's losses 
by submarine for April for another fortnight, but there are 
significant indications that an improvement will be shown. 
First, I find a general impression prevails that submarines 
are being sunk at a far higher rate than ever before-the 
most satisfactory way, when all is said, of securing the pro- 
tection of our trade. Ne
t, Admiral Sims, speaking at a 
complimevtary dinner to American officer!' in London a 
week ago, is reported to have said that, in his opinion, 
there was no danger that the Allies were going to be defeated. 
Gernlanv had never had any hope of victory, save in the 
submarine campaign, and the progress of this from its highest 
point in April last had shown a steady decline, whereas 
building had steadily progressed. He then added that these 
two curves would cross at the present rate inside of two 
weeks. From that time on building would increase our 
shipping instead of submarines decreasing it. Germany 
knew this just as well as the Allies, and it was this knowledge 
that explained why she was making such a desperate effort 
on the \Vestern front. It was her onlv and last chance. 
The Admiral's reference to the' two curves crossing 
in a week's time not only confirms our supposition that 
the anti-l'-boat offensive has gained in effect, but gives 
ground for hope that there has been a further decline in 
,>ubmarine lo,>ses, and that a notable advan('e in the world's 
rate of shipbuilding may shortly be revealed. That the 
American rate should have been comparatively low for the 
first month, of the year was fully to be expected, for the 
mere scale of the original plan, apart from every other con- 
sideration, militated against the early output being, month 
by month, proportionate to the desired total. A year ago 
the Emergency Shipping Corporation's programme \\as 
framed on an eÀpectation of half a million tons a month 
The practical difficulties in realising so vast a project at so 


early a date were insuperable. It is probable that more 
would have been achieved in the first twelve months if a 
programme considerably less ambitious had been attempted. 
With Mr. Schwab's appointment,' at the end of the winter, 
to the general supervision of the whole undertaking, however. 
a new direction was given to the scheme, and it is not un- 
reasonable to interpret Admiral Sims's prophecy to mean 
that the American reorganisation effort is now about to 
bear fruit. If 4,000,000 tons art; to be produced in the 
current year, as seems not improbable, production at the 
rdte of the original plan-namely, half a million a month- 
will have to be attained, and that very shortly. Now, if 
all the Allie, and tl"!e neutral world havé together only pro- 
duced 5-1--1-,000 tons in the first three months of the year, it 
is easv to "ee what a vast difference a ('omparatively small 
acceleration uf the American rate \,;ill mahe to the general 
position. "And, as the quarterly gap is now only just over 
a quarter of a minion tons, a cuntinuation of the downward 
slope of the destruction line ought soon to put us in the 
position which the .\dmiral forecasts. 
If this point can be reached in a weck it mean
 something 
much more significant than that the power of the submarine 
to reduce the world's shipping by attrition will have come 
to an end. It mean,> that shipbuilding will be contributing 
more to the rf',>ult than the naval defensive. 
o\V, there is 
no reason to SUPPO"L that the destruction curve will not 
continue duwll\\oard. There is, indeed, eVe'ry eÀp"ctation 
that it must do suo And if America alone c an get to hdlf a 
million tons a month and the rest of us to 200,000, then it 
would not be ,0 very long before the handicap of shipping 
:;hortage must definitely be removed. It is not ntC M ary 
to dwell upon the everit). of the handicap as it stands to-day, 
B
' making it d "ital rie' sity to substitute home-gruwn or 
home-made products for those that \\c used to import, the 
submarine has in the fir....t plare put ,>uch a strain upon our 
man-pO\\ er that w" hav" not been able tú Jl1t 1-sure' and 
provide provision" of men at the front by military require- 
ments un I) \Yc; hav' had to balan" thi
 nCI 
ity against 
others not les" imperative' That it has reduced our food 
,upply is a disagre -able, but not a vital matter. What is 
entirely vital is that limited transportation is at once the 
bottle-neck which prpvents the vast resourcps of America 
being reflected in hf'r strength in the field of battle, and 
imp05es, not in one, but in all fields of war, ruthless limits 
to our employing the forces already at our dispnsal. 
\Vhen the Admiralty return was published in March of 
the tonnage lost by enemy action, built and acquired as 
prize, it appeared that the shipping of the world available 
to the Allies showed a net reduction of two and a half million 
tons from the figure it stood at before the war. The losses 
for the month of March make the total now t
:o and three- 
quarter millions. If the rate of loss remained only constant 
and the shipbuilding went up to the anticipated figure, the 
whole of this deficit would be wiped out in, at most, six 
months' time It is surely impossible to over-estimate the 
effect this will have upon the campaign. It \\ill be a final 
assurance of victory, so long as the enemy does not find some 
new naval means of breaking in to our sea communications. 
And it is surely not raJ;h to prophecy that no such means do 
exist or can conceivably be brought into existence 
.It will be observed that herein I take it for granted that 
the normal means of sea war-that is. battleships, cruisers, 
destroyers, and submarines employed for their legitimate 
purposes against our armed sea forces- available to the 
enemy since the beginning, will not probably be used \\Íth 
effect against us now. If the enemy ha..; made no effort to 
employ them up to now, is it likely that this failure of the 
submarine will compel him to a final struggle? Certainly 
if it does, the effort will be made in conditions far les pro- 
mising than they have ever been. For it i
 now abundantly 
apparent that the conversion of our system of naval adminis- 
tration and command from the old quarter-deék or auto- 
cratic principle to the present staff principle has resulted in 
exactly that gain in energy, enterprise, and efficieu.cy, that 
the advocates of the convLrsion so confidently foretold. It 
must, in other words, be as abundantly clear to tIIP enemy, 
as it is to us, that Allied "ea-power in the month of May. 
1918, has 
eached a point in etficiency never previou'ly 
touched dunng the war and t hat its mark is not that individual 
ships or squadrons are better trained. nor that individual 
commanders are bolder or more skilful, thoug-h, no doubt, 
the crucible of war has run much dross awa\ dnd left the 
true metal clear. The changp lies in this: that the Navy 
as a whole-and this include
 the Allied forc _ no less than 
the British-is being handled with initiative. It can be 
so handled to-day because at last the varied and widel,. 
diffused brain work nece
 ;ary to it is executed and cò- 
o.dinated to the right purpose. 
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T HE C.1 .
 of "I always say to these idiotic Yankees that they should shut their mouths and, the several wireless.dis- 
Jame;;: J. F. better still, be full of admiration for all our heroism."-Extract from von Papen's patches you sent t
 us 
,-\rchibald, letter to his wife in Berlin which James J. F. Archibald undertook to deliver. addressed care the 
war corff'- ,Times. \Ve think you 
spondent, b .uwther 
 lmpk of the Germans' fatal should know thIS, and also know that, with the nature of 
gift for trusting a weak link in an otherwise ingenious and your dispatches such as they were, we dared not allow our- 
complete chain. Their" clen'mess" was the cleverness of selvEs, by continuing the service, to be laid open to the 
the cocky boy who thinks he can outwit anyone. The sad charge that we were in the emp'oy of the German and 
f Austrian Governments. So for this reason we had to terminate 
ending r)f Archibald's career, the ignominious exposure a the service. 
his character as a messenger for the Germans, was simplicity .'Ve hav
 instructed the T,mes not to accept any more 
Itself. Anù the revelations contained in the messages he wIreless dIsp'atches from you, and the wireless company 
carried were most discreditable to the honour and the has been nohfied that no dispatches will be accepted. 
wisdom of the plotters in the Teutonic Embassies. 
The story begins on July 29 th , 19 1 4, six days after Austria's Nothing daunted by these rebuffs, Ärchibald continued his 
ultimatum to Serbia and three days before the formal historical exploits as .. \\ ar correspondent," interspersing his labours at 
date of the opening of the war. On that day an enterprising the. front with voyages back to the United States, oste[lsibly to 
dehver lectures. The true character of his movements stands 
American Ne\\spapcr Syndicate telegraphed Mr. Archibald: revealed in a letter Archibald received from Bernstorff the 
Please telegraph us your terms for going to the European German Ambassador, a few days before he embarked o
 the 
war, so that we can size up the syndicate field. As soon as voyage from 
ew York which was to be his last. This letter 
received will try for quick action. was written from Bernstorff's summer home at Ced arhurst 
THE "'HEELER SYNDICATE, INC. 
Long Island, on August 19th, 1915, and reads: 
Archibald suun had Ill" arrangements made, though his em- 
ployers were ignorant of the reason for the surprising ease with DEAR MR. ARCHIBALD, 
which he obtained the highest possible entrée to the best pos- I send you herewith the two letters of recommendatIOn 
sible points of observation within the German lines. It should asked f?r, and hope that they will be useful to you. I 
be said at once that their attitude was perfectly correct, learn With pleasure that you wish once again to return to 
and that the moment the y discovered the true nature of Germany and Austria as you have interceded for our concerns 
here so courageously and successfully. 
his errand they discharged him by cable, on October 27 th . But With best compliments, 
that comes later in the story. Yours very sincerely,' 
Archibald was a man of true grandiose Gennan style. Writ- BERNSTORFF. 
ing to the syndicate on September 4 th , he said: One of these letters was as follows: 
You should not confound my efforts with more than 
five hundred correspondents of every description who have The German Frontier Custom Authorities are requested 
attempted to get to the English, French, and Belgian fronts, to ldndly give to the bearer of this letter, Mr. James J. F. 
none of them with any official recognition. and most of them Archibald, from New York, who is going to Germany with 
without even a passport. At the hysterical beginning of photographic apparatus, etc., in order to collect material 
the \\ar, correspondents are very much in the way, but for lectures in the United States tn the interests of Germany, 
every cartoonist, humorist, and amateur millionaire who all possible facilities compatible with regulations in the 
wanted a little private excitement rushed to the front and dispatching of his luggage. 
embarrassed the armies in their mobilisation; and 
naturally, they were not gladly received. I have been 
working quietly, just as I did in the Russian \Var, when 
I was the first and only foreign correspondent to be accepted 
after fOUl' months' waiting. 
There is no necessity of coming into conflict with any 
l ensors if one knows military censorship as I do, for all 
they require is that you will not embarrass their present 
actual movements. There is not one single foreign corre- 
spondent with either the German or Austrian armies, and 
it w1ll be a great achievement to get dispatches out from 
there; and I am positive, with the papers that I now hold, 
that there will be no difficulty whatever. The difficulty is 
merely in establishing one's responsibility with these 
armies, and my residence in \Vashington for the last ten 
years has been. for that purpose alone. 
.-\rchihald was soon in Germany. and began 
ending bac 
cable dispatches to a syndicate of papers, the principal ones of 
which were the Kew York Times, Tribune, and World. His 
dispatches, however, were so blatantly pro-German and had so 
much more propaganda than news in them that these papers 
quickly became dissatisfied. For example, the Times cut out 
of one of his dispatches a large section of fulsome eulogy of the 
German Government. Imagine their astonishment the next 
morning to receive a telephone call from Captain Boy-Ed, 
Kaval Attaché of the German Embassy with offices in Ne\\ 
York. Captain Boy-Ed demanded the reason for the omission 
of these paragraphs. The Times naturally demanded Captain 
Boy-Ed's source of information that such paragraphs existed. 
It soon developed that Boy-Ed \\as receiving direct from Ger- 
many duplicates of all the material that Archibald was cablin(! 
for publication. As soon as the American newspapers under- 
stood this situation they declined to proceed further. In the 
same spirit and simultaneously the Wheeler SynJicate .. fired" 
Mr. Archibald by cable and \Hote him a stinging letter from 
\\ hich the following two paragraphs may be quoted: 
Perhaps because of the nature of your stuff, at any rate, 
we have to face the veiled insinuation that you are in the 
pay of the German and Austrian Governments. In this 
connection, we have been told that the German and Austnan 
Ambas-adors to this country have receÎ\'ed in skeleton form 


BERNSTORFF, 
Imperial Ambassådor. 
The familiar stury of what hdppened ne:\.t is that Archibald 
carried some secret documents for Bernstorff and Dumba in a 
hollow cane. This could scarcely be, for the documents h{ 
carried were s
 numerous and some of them so bulky that th(' 
cane would need to be a giant's walking stick. In any event 
the documents themselves are of more interest than their 
vehicle. They were taken from Archibald by the British 
authorities at Falmouth The series can be best introduced 
from a letter from the Austro-Hungarian Ambassadm in 
Washington, Dumba. to his chief, Count Burian, Mini...tcr 
for Foreign Affairs in Vienna, which reads: 
My LORD, 
Yesterday evening Consul-Genera von Nuber received 
the enclosed aide nzemoire from the chief editor of the locally 
known paper Szabodsog, after a previous conference with 
him, and in pursuance of his proposals to arrange for strikes 
in the Bethlehem Schwab steel and munitions war factory, 
and also in the Middle West. 
Dr. Archibald, who is well known to your lordship, leaves 
to-day at 12 o'clock on board the Rotterdam, for Ber1in 
and Vienna. I take this rare and safe opportunity to 
warmly recommend the proposal to your lordship's favour- 
able consideration. 
It is my impression that we can disorganise and hold up 
for months, if not entirely prevent, the manufacture of 
munitions in Bethlehem and the Middle \Vest, which, in 
the opinion of the German military attaché, is of great 
importance, and amply outweighs the expenditure of money 
involved. 
But even if strikes do not come off. it is probable that 
we should extort, under the pressure of the crisis, more 
favourable conditions of labour for our poor, down-trodden 
fellow"countrymen. In Bethlehem these white slaves are 
now working for twelve hours a day, and seven days a 
week. All weak persons succumb and become consumpbves. 
So far as Gennan workmen are found among the skilled 
hands, a means of leaving will be provided for them. 
Beside this, a private German registry office has been 
established which provided employment for persons who 
have voluntarily gi
..en up their places, and is already 
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workmg well. They \\ill also join, and the widest support 
is assured me. I beg your Excellency to be so good as 
to inform me with reference to this letter by wireless tele- 
graphy, replying whether you agree. DUMBA. 
The cunsidtlration \\hich .. Doctor" Archibald rc eived for 
his complacencv in giving his friends Dumba and 
emst
rff 
.. this rare-and 'safe opportunitv" is indicated by hIe; receIpt 
of April ::q, 1915, to the German Emba"sy in \Ya"hingtön 
for {I,OOO for propaganda work. . , . . 
Further light upon .. the enclosed aIde memOIr.e. . m 
pursuance of his proposals to. 
rrange for stnk:, 
 m. the 
Bethelem Schwab steel and mumtIons war factory, IS gamed 
by the following quotation" from the enclosure mentioned 
by Dumba in his letter to J:3urian: The en
losure was an 
outline of a scheme for fomentmg stnkes, suhmitted to Dumba 
bv William Warm, the Editor of Szabods(>f; (Freedom): 
In my opinion, \'e must start a \ery trong 
itation on 
th:is question in the Freedom (Szabodsog) , a leadmg organ, 
with respect to the Bethlehem works and the conditions 
there, This can be done in two ways, and both must be 
utilised. In the first place, a regular daily section must 
be devoted to the conditions obtaining there, and a cam- 
paign must be regularly conducted against those indescrib- 
ably degrading conditions. The Freedom has alr
ady done 
something similar in the recent past, when the strike move- 
ment began at Bndgeport. It must naturally take .the 
form of strong, deliberate, decided, and courag
ous aCÌlon. 
Secondly, the writer of these lines would 
egm a labour 
novel in that newspaper much on the lines of Upton 
Sinclair's celebrated story, and this might be published in 
other local Hungarian, Slovak, and German newspapers 
also. Here we arrive at the point that naturally we shall 
also require other newspapers. The American .l-lag)'ar 
Nepszava (VVord of the People) will undoubtedly be com- 
pelled willingly or un\\illingly to follow the movement 
:initiated by the Freedom (Szabodsog) , for it \\ill be pleasing 
to the entire Hungarian element in America, and an absolute 
patriotic act to which that open journal (the Nepszava) 
could not adopt a hostile attitude. . . . 
In the interest of successful action at Bethlehem and the 
.Middle \\'est, besides the Szabodsog, the Nepszava, the new 
daily paper of Pittsburg, must be set in motion, .and those 
of Bridgeport, Youngtown District, etc., also two S!ova.k 
papers. Under these circumstances, the first necessl9' IS 
money. To Bethlehem must be sent as many reliable 
Hungarian and German workmen as..1 can. lay my hands 
on, who \, ill join the factories and begm theIr work m se.cret 
among their fellow,\\orkmen. 
Ve m
st sep:d an orga
lser, 
who in the interest,
 of the Umon wIll begm the busu
ess 
in his own way. \\' e must also send so-called .. soap-b<;>x" 
orators who will kno\\, and so start a useful agttation. 
\Ve shall want mone\' for populal' meetings, and possibly 
for organising picnics. . 
It is my opinion that for the special object of starting 
the Bethlehem business and for the Bethlehem and \Vestern 
newspaper campaign, l3,000 to [4,000 must be able to 
be disposed of, but it is not possible to reckon how much 
will ultimately be required, 
These documents should be read in the lIght of their dah', 
August 20, 1915, when the Cnited. States was"a .neutj-
! 
nation. still receiving the representatIves of the fnendl.\" 
German and Austro-Hungarian Empires. . 
Another document which Dumba entrusted to ArchIbald 
was his report to Burian on the then recent publication 
in the New York World of the papers taken from a satchel 
left in an elevated train by Dr. Heinrich Albert. the Financial 
Adviser to the German Embassy in America and the pay- 
master for a great deal of its work in plots and pr?pagandd. 
This dispatch of Dumba's is worthy of reproductIon. 
A map and a number of docu11le?-
typed. bl1t un- 
finished copies or statements of petitioners-were stolen 
from the Financial Adviser of the Gtlrman Embassy here, 
obviously by the English secret service. These docume?-ts 
are now published in the current issue of the TVOt'ld, whIch 
has gone over to the English Yingolager ,(Jingo camp) 
as a great sensation, with cheap advertIsement. The 
paper makes the most violent accusations against the 
German Embassy, mainly against Count von Bernstorff, 
Military Attaché Captain vOfoI Papen, and Ge
eirnrat Albert, 
who are said to have conspIred secretly agalllst the safety 
of the United States, in that they have bought arms and 
munition factories, have concluded bogus contracts for 
delivery with France or R1,!ssia. have. p
rchase
 l
e 
quantities of explosive materials, have mClted stnkes 111 
the munition factories, have sought to con-upt the Press, 
and have spread far-reaching agit
tion f.or the effecting of 
an embargo in the different Amencan cIrcle,s. The other 
important New York papers second the U orld, although 
with less violence. 
Count von Bernstorff took the view that these calumnies 
\,ere beneath reply, and by a happy insp?,ation, refused 
any explanation. He is in no way compronuse
. , 
On the othel' hand, Geheimrat Albert published m the 


newspapers a very cleverly worded explanation, the tenor 
of whIch I venture to submit to Your E"\.cellency in an 
enclosure. It is especially to the credit of the German 
Embassy that on July 15th last it informed the State 
Department officially that it found itself compelled to buy 
as many materials of war in this country as it possibly 
could, and to control their production, with the intention 
of preventing their being supplied through the enemy. 
These materials, it stated, were at any time at the disposal 
of the American Government at favourable prices, either 
as a \\ hole or in parts; and, of course, this could only 
further the readiness of the {;nit
d States for taking the 
field in war. 
The torpedoing of the Arabic, in the event of its haying 
been done without warning, or its having caused Amencan 
passengers to lose their lives, will do more than any ne":l- 
paper accusations. to prejudice Germany in the public 
opinion of the United States. C. DUMBA. 
ImperIal and Royal _-\mbassador. 
Archibald carried numerous other papers-for the Germdns 
as well as for the Austrians. The most interesting of thb
 
was a report from Franz von Papen, :Military Attaché of the 
German Embassy upon the same TV orld eÀposu
. Tht 
following are extracts from this dispatch :- 
MILITARY REPORT. 
. Sensational Revelations" of the New Y Ot'k TV orld. 
On July 31st important papers were abstracted' from 
Herr Geheimrat Dr. Albert in the elevated railway, appar" 
entIy Ly an individual in the employ of the English secret 
service. These papers were sold to the World, and formed 
the basis of the revelations (Enclosure II which gave to 
the New York Press----friendly to the Allies-a welcome 
opportunity to make a fresh outburst against the Imperial 
Government and the Imperial representatives in this 
countrv. . . . 
Apart from political results, the c<;>nsequence
 of 
he 
publications for us show themselves 111 connection WIth 
business. 
The report of June 30th of the treasurer of the Bridgeport 
Projectile Company, which I forwarded to the Royal 
Ministry of War on July 13th, J. Xo. 1888, was among 
the stolen papers. , 
The declaration, published in the papers, of the President 
of the Aetna Explosive Co. that he intended to throw up 
powder contracts with the Bridgeport Projectile Co. is, 
of course, only newspaper gossip, and was. already much 
weakened yesterday through a fresh eJ..planation. 
The only actual damage consists in 'that the Russi
 
and English committee have at once broken off theIr 
negotiations with the Bridgeport Projectile Co, and that 
thus our plans to cut off, by the acceptance and non-delivery vf 
a shrapnel contract, other firms here from the possibility, of 
beginning the furnishing of war material have come to nothzng. 
Most of all have our efforts for the purchase of liquid 
chlorine been interfered with, since the tying up through 
middlemen of the Castner Chemical Company, \\hich is 
friendly to England, appears now to be out of the question. 
Part of the significance of VOll Papen's dispatch is his 
reference to the Bridgeport Projectile Company. Other 
documents in the possession of the Uni
ed Stat
s Governm
nt 
dëmonstrate completely the ownershIp of thIs corporatIon 
by the Teutonic Allies. Hans Tauscher, the agent of Krupps 
and other German munition factories in this country, was in 
the habit of reporting direct to the War Ministry in Berlin 
as if he were its representative in this country-as inde
d 
he wa.5, though not ostensibly so. Among other pap
rs III 
the hands of the Government is a letter from the PresIdent 
of the Bridgeport Projectile Company, informing him that the 
company is being reorganised and that hereafter !\If. Tauscher 
will hold as trustee only 60 þer cent. of the capital stock. 
Naturally Tauscher was acting for his employers. 
Another document, of little importance, is a letter von 
Papen wrote to his wife and sent by Arc.hibald. . But two 
parts of it are interesting. After speakmg agam of the 
World e"\., posurc he e;a\'s: 
The answer of Albert 1 am sending you herewith, so you 
can see how we defend ourselves. The document we drew 
up together yesterday. 
But the bright spot for the Americans whose hospitality 
he was abusing lies in this: 
How splendid in the East! I always say to these idiotic 
Yankees that they should shut their mouths, and, better 
-,till be full of admiration for all our heroism. My friends 
fro
 the Army are in this respect quite different. 
Papen's .. friends from the Armx" have, with a good m
ny 
of " these idiotic Yankees," orgamsed an army and are lookmg 
for Captain Franz again, this time over the !op in .Franc
, 
with the determination to settle the questIOn wIth hIS 
government on the battlefield. 
(To be continued.) 
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W E t'ntt.'red at dusk The night that 
follo\\ed \,as such as will :..ometime<, 
open to us its arms and revt-al the 
wonders and mysterie:.. of its em- 
brace. On this occasion we seemed 
doomed to di!'appointment. Hope in us had been 
tempted to lift its eye') and peer for what might 
come-but no. 
Our 3hip moved slowly- very, verv slowl\' as 
solid a ,<;om portion of the earth that had been 
thrown high on eitl1Pr sidp, Our "carchlight shone 
on the banh
 ;U1d lighted the course far ahead. 
Be"ide U5 \\ a nati\! cutter anchored c1o!'p 
a"hore then a canop riding in the \\..lsh then, 
at)ain, a ..:reat 'WI an-tramp looming alonf,.;;ide lik, 
om{ u
l
 drpam, \\aiting for m to pa ;. On 
p<-.'''l\l!__, \\f- find oursplv, in th, light glaring 
from th{ q of nme insatiable c 3.ter of mud and 
and- -a dre(lb 
And p't nothing 
peal, to Ib neither the darh- 
m ; that lit on the d ert be\ ond th. olnal, nor 
the shadow- that lie about the shan nativL 
Lutter.l .h, luuks up \Ùth her bare masb and 
bent pole". lik. orne venomous creatun: of the 
water. For 01l1C di"concerting fla"on, our fancies 
\\ ill not h moved. The things \\ e 
ee give no 
rein to our thoughts, neither mvstery nor the 
great unfolding roads, to wonder. All the miracu- 
lous penetrations of the mind seem cloved and 
inert. Even the sky falls to this sorrowful keep- 
ing. Dame Philistina has won all things to her 
hands, and paints them to her senseless colour 
. that frowsy dame who long ago should have 
been consigned to the upper hells of charity, well, 
labelled as a 
aming to the upholders of her 
kind. 
The very night had become tainted with her 
breath. undefmed monotonous douds. thick 
veiling a di
contented misshapen moon, pene- 
trating uncertain winds that leak to one's marrow. 
The night was urgent \\Ïth her presence; the air 
murk\ -the night air of Arabia. A bedrizzled 
star shone here and there. A d.mk .1Ild lifeless 
wolter la
 on either <;ide About us th(>r(' \\a" not 
even 01 ghost of the fedrful, the frightful. or th(' 
insane Onl
 the sightle pcl
...ionlt': iII-natun 
of that nocuous dame who persist... dt time.... in 
spite: of Egypt and cill her Pharoahs, in spite uf 
Arabia and all that Arabia ha ...cen and known 
When she persi<;ts ,,0 it is better tú ;;Ieep, to flu' 
into the recumbent realms of slumber, and if not 
to drmm, then to forget-most entirely to forget, 
and in one momentles" bound be. orne "ubmer'
ed 
in obli\ JOn 
But "le"'p Wd" not to hold us long fhe night 
had not 1"1111 far when throu
h thl
 \\uof and \\ eft 
of Sle.-'P' tuxi! vpil there came an overwhelming 
light- all \\ hite and infinitely ('old. It poured in 


as through a rift in the darknes:..- -all frozen and 
finely cruel. \\' e were as in a world apart, immersed 
in tJH' ran, of a perished sun. The night in all 
truth had quickened - 
1I1d to a gho
tJy 
semblance. 
Our vessel was motionle"s. Each sound that 
cime grew and arose as out of the depths of 
nothingne"s. \\'e were moored and all aronnd 
IlS vastne""-va
tne
" of silence. \Ye looked to 
the high rereding banh on either "ide \Ye could 
trace the mark" of human feet on tJie qnd, and 
just be" ond the zone of light \\e roulcl "pp a man. 
The \\ind had to- .ed the "and from mound to 
mound. Here it \\ a" slippin 6 and making easy 
rarp to the water. Then at. 'tin then \\ ere breahs 
in the higher bank... It>ading out intI the de ert. 
\Vp )uld 
et pl.lÏnlv their uneven form. and 
behind that ag<lin tJu de ert covered in the 
n1clntle of impen trable light, 
Acro..." the de' 5t the wind blew cold, .1I1d hclrd 
as steel. The 
r at mon...trous light about u,. \\ ,I'" 
\'anishing. Something immen,..e and dark \\ 
follO\'vin1-- behind- -"orne great ocean mamll1lJth. 
glidiI
f! silently through the night, making deep 
hiddtn :..unnds, :;carceh' heard, strange. and un- 
couth. \\'e :>n' figure" pa"sing, her inner lights to 
and fro, but no \ oin nothing human- .-only cI 
grnt creature puro.;umg it
 0\\ n intent, hlind and 
:..el1sekss, yet feeling its wav b
' _,orne deep m
;steri- 
ous intuition. .It is gone There is a watch on 
the shore<;, -a light foam p;:oo.;sing along the side, 
a stray object floating in the ('urrent, and then 
again we are left in the night. 
It is such a night as knows no compassion. It 
is "tealthv in its movement. It is as though 
death h.ld come robed in frozen silence to the 
desert, to the realm of fierce heat and sun. She 
has comC' without \\arning to deal swiftly and 
\\ithont mercy. There arC' camps pitched on the 
sands and along the shore Tawny human beings 
will shiver dnd crouch from this strange thing, 
the cold. Camels are reo.;ting at their open staBs, 
They \\iB look up to an implacable sky. uneasy 
and impatient for the pdssing uf a spiteful thing. 
The wind hetS come acro...... the desC'rts of Eg.\ pt. 
It has unra\'Clled its way through the ...oJitary 
oasis-has penetrated the palace of the native 
prince and the huts of his slavb. The wind 
reachh us, \\here we are, enters into the nature of 
the night. and we know that it is flying to the 
hard hills of Arabia. There, perhaps, it will die. 
But \\f' \\T have been bitten. \\,p would away, 
but lannot, 
We are held in fascination of a strange world 
and its night. Our ship ha<; waited the passing of 
one great mammoth after another, each flooding 
us \\ith its cold 
teely light. and then entering 
the darJ,m'"'' ,I"tern. 
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T HE power to dismiss its leader" .It c1 moment's 
notice and replace them 
ith new ones has been 
celebrated as a notable privilege of British 
Democracy. I have heard it said that this power 
is one of the safeguards of liberty. And so 
perhaps it is, But what kind of liberty is that which require.; 
safeguarding by an arrangement so drastic? "-nd what kind 
of men are they who will accept the position of leaders on 
the understanding that they are subject to instant dismissal? 
And what is the use of choosing a leader whose retention of 
office i<; contingent on his pleasing you? There was ann 
a great leader who Said to his followers; , You have not chosen 
me; I have chosen you." That strikes the true note of 
leadership. but a saying more undemocratic W3 never 
utt ered. 
These questions, which. of course, are very old one
, were 
brought back to my mind with fresh and e\'en startling force 
by a perusal of Lord :Morley's Recollections-and especial1\, 
by the chapter which deals with the Irish troubles of the 
early 'ninetie--. Lord 'Morley heads his chapter "The 
Tornadu," though I must confess that it Seems a turnado 
in a teacup when compared with the present stann, which 
the powers of darkne
j had even then bf-.;un to "rew. The 
principal justification for calling it a tornado is that it lifted 
the roof off the house where the political leaders of that 
time had established their dwelling, and dispersed the inmate- 
into various eÀilcs 
As we read Lord 
\Iorlev's n<j.rrahv \\L how th poor 
men lived in the apprehen
ion of instant dismi
 ,al; how thin 
and rotten was much of the ice they skated on ; how constantly 
they WI re ,- ,ed in warning onè anuther uf th rotten pIa, 
and seLking to avoid them; how slippery dnd Acep \\Lre 
the precipK they had to climb, and how 
 ain and ao.lin 
they hung on by their teeth, e'\.pecting I h:ry moment to be 
plunt>
d into the ab) .'<;- -as indeed the) ultimatelv \\ ere on a 
slight impulse administered by the Irish leader of th days. 
Much of th
ir time wa" spent in manreunin.-.: to "ave them- 
selves from being overthro\\n by their o\\n followers, and 
a most exèiting occupation it evidently was. They piped, 
but neither Parliament nor the public would dance. They 
were rertainly under no illusion as to the security of their 
tenure. They knew they were destined to a brief career; 
and when the moment of dismissal arrived, they accepted 
it without complaint, as good sportsmen should. Yet these 
men, who never knew whether the morrow ""auld see them 
politically alive, were the very men whom the British electors 
had chosen to lead in dealing with the most perpleÀing 
problem of our political history. a problem requiring length 
of time, far-reaching plans, and tenacity of purpose maintained 
through many years, With a courage that cannot be too 
much admired they undertook their leadership with a clear 
undèrstandmg that whatever plans they had fanned, whatever 
policy they had begun, 
might be abruptly 
broken off at an\, 
moment. And in all 
this their position was 
not singular, nor ex- 
ceptional. It was the 
position occupied by 
all leaders in a demo- 
cracv whose liberty is 
guarded by powers of 
immediate dismissal. 
Although this state 
of things is all fair, 
open, and avowed, it 
has some disadvan- 
tages. "Minister" of 
courSe, means 
"servant. .. But, so 
far as I know,:Ministers 
of State are the only 
class of servants who 
can be dismissed with- 
out notice. V; e could 
hardly expect to 
secure an efficient 
gardener or an efficient 
butler on those tenns 
No doubt if we paid 
our gardeners and 
butlers at the rate 
of f5000 a year the 


positions \\O\dd be attractive to a certain order of 
adventurous spirits, and we shmùd have many applicants 
But even so I doubt if things would prosper either in the 
greenhouse or the \\ine cellar. We should be exposed tv 
anno) ing intrigues in the servants' hall, \\ith what result 
to our peache and old \\ine may be easily imagined-just 
a" the public is exposed to annoying intrigues in Parliament, 
\\hich is thf' :\ational Sen'ants' Hall, \\ith what result to the 
publir interest is \\ell known. 
In war the military oath pledges us to follow our leaders 
and obey their orders for a definite I?eriod-to the end of 
the campaign, or for a stated tenn of years; in politics we 
re<;erVL the right to desert our leaders whenever we choose, 
or-\\ hich comes to the same thing-to turn them out at 
any time by the same methods which put them in. 
'ow this is a pretty arrangement when looked at 
from the point of vie\\ of tll(',>e \\ hose business in politics 
is to follow -the ma"J of the citizens, It is plea"ant to teel 
that yoU ar(' under no obligation to obe\' orders a moment 
lon
er than you are dispo<;ed. But the leaders, I imagine, 
must vie\\ it in a different light, and the "tanding wonder 
to my mind is that any great man should ever be 
\\iUing to engap;e him-elf to the public un tho"c LOnditions. 
For ,'verv true leader knO\b perfectly well that in gn lÌ 
affairs nothi[l
 r3.n bf> done in a hurrv; that the objects 
hI ,t worth 
triving for an, distant objecb. and that he can 
3" )mpli
h little unle hi is sure of Ion -dated 10\ alt) in 
his followers to match the far- ,ighted purpo - which he h" 
to pursue. To be sur
, th, 
Iinister of State, \\hLther in 
hn or out of officI .w usually count on a multitude \\ ho 
will follow him ;" but if he is to carry out his, plans 3; le..tder 
the multitude must al\\a\" be large eno'lgh to k_ep him in, 
and th -" he Ul ne\'er co unt on from One day to another 
as am' bod\' \\ill sep \\ho m
y read Lord I\Iorle
 .> narrative 
of what \\ ....nt on \\ hile he and 
Ir. Gladstone \\ ere leadinf' 
tht:: publi, throut:;h "thé tornado" of 1891. 
Trul\' it must be a heart-breaking busine- . and -(y 
a"\ ar 
eems a mall ulatium to offer any man for eflduring 
it. To make far-reaching plans for the public good. and then 
tind them suddenly upset or endlèssly deferred because a 
"eetion of your followers has exercised the sacred right to 
de ert \ au when thev will-this it is that make_ me wonder 
what 
tuff the men are made of who consent to take dIke 
on these tenns. As I read Lord Morley's Recollections I 
can see they have their consolations, and even enjoy 
the wild adventure while it lasts; but that only serves to 
divert one's sympathy from them to the public. For it i
 
the public \\hich pa\ 
 for this, as for everything else. 
An American writer, Dr. Cram. has recently published 
a book called The Nemesis of lIJediocri
v in which he discusses 
this question of leadership. He makes a canvas of the various 
men who have lately come to the front, especially in politics, 
and dismisses them, 
one after another, a
 
J mediocre, with Presi- 
dent \\ílson as a 
poc;
ible 'exception. 
The mediocrity of our 
leaders reflects. he 
thinks, the general 
mediocrity of our own 
lives, so that in a 
sense it is ourselve
 
who are to blame. 
The moral is that we 
must get rid of our 
O\\n mediocrity before 
\\p can expect any- 
thing else in our 
leaders. 
Now there are two 
\\ays in which \\e may 
get rid of our medi- 
ocrity, one pointin: 
dO\\ nwards, the other 
pointing upwards. It 
is clearly the latter 
that Dr. Cram recom- 
mends. But would it 
ha ve the effect he 
anticipates? Would 
the efficiency 'of our 
leaders rise automat- 
ically with the_parallel 
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rise in the qualities of the public? I confess I have my doubts. 
A community composed of superior persons would be a very 
difficult lot for any leader to handle. Suppose for example 
that the average citizen everywhere were suddenly to acquire 
the political intelligence and the high moral standards of Dr. 
Cram himself, and were to apply this intelligence and these 
high standards, as Dr. Cram does, to criticising the claims 
and pretensions of every great man who came forward to 
guide the destinies of the body politic. Is it not obvious 
that under these circumstances the position of the leader 
would become exceedinglv difficult. if not impossible? 
Little to be envied is the great man entrusted with the 
task of leading a public in which there are thousands 
of connoisseurs in leadership prowling about and seeking whom 
they may devour. I think he would 
oon come to gnef. The 
sharpness of their criticism would undo him; he would be 
torn to pieces. This reminds me of what I heard lately from 
a gentleman who has just returned from 
ussia.. He said t
at 
when the revolution took place all the pnvates III the Russian 
Army suddenly became generals. After a little experience 
it occurred to this army of generals that it would be wise to 
appoint a generalissimo. and a deputation was sent to a pro- 
mising strategist to offer him the post. For answer the pro- 
mi
ng strategist drew his hand across his throat 
nd shook 
his head; which gestures the deputation rightly understood 
as meaning that the post was declined. This incident seems 
to me a fair illustration of what is likely to happen when a 
public which has got rid of its mediocrity, as the Russian 
privates had done, sets about the task of finding a leader. 
The situation is deeply paradoxical. Is it not because of our 
mediocrity that we need somebody who is not mediocre to 
lead us? What then will happen when we have all ceased 
to be mediocre? 
The truth is that the game of leadership requires two 
to play it; a leader to give orders and a public to obey them. 
The prQblem is not merely that of finding a man who is able 
to lead; it is equally that of finding a public which is willing 
to follow. People like Dr. Cram who deplore the lack of 
great leadership in modern times usually fix their attention 
on the first half of the problem and ignore the second altogether. 
And yet, if I am not mistaken, the root of the problem lies. 
there. We live in an age which on the one hand damours for 
leaders iJ,nd on the other grows less and less willing to follow 
anybody. Perhaps we are under some illusion on this matter. 
Most of us feel-I certainly do so myself-that if only we 
could find a leader after our own heart we would gladly 
follow him. After our own heart! Precisely-but is that 
playing the game? 1'Iay it not be that what we all need- 
as distinct from what we want-is a leader not after our o\',n 
heart? Should we follow him? 
Dr. Cram, comparing past times with present, looks back 
regretfully to the days of his youth, r880, or thereabouts, 
and tells us that he has made out a lIst of r60 great leaders 
who were then alive and active. Now the question that 
rises in my mind is not about the leadership of the r60, 
but about the fol1owership of Dr. Cram. Did he, when a 
young man, folio\', the whole lot? In theologv he mentions 

ewman and Martineau. Did he follow both of them? 
In politics he mentions Gladstone and Disraeli. Did he 
follow both of them? With r60 leaders all leading 
at once, would not the confusion be very great, and would 
it not be a pious pcayer on the part of any man to ask the 
devil to flyaway with them all and leave him to find his 
own way through this bewildering world? Would it not 
be better, therefore, to speak of r880 not as an era of great 
leadership, but as the beginning of the confusion, the in- 
decisiveness, the uncertainty as to who is right and 
who wrong, which makes it equally difficult in these days 
for followers to find leaders or for leaders to find followers? 
Perhaps if there had been fewer leaders in rRRo there would 
he more now. 
The difficulty of finding leaders is, therefore, far greater 
than Dr. Cranl imagines. for it includes the difficulty of 
finding followers-the major part of the problem. 'Tha 
question arises, what is to be done? Various alternatives 
present themselves of which the following three are perhaps 
the chief 
(r) Would not the public be well advised to make up 
its m:nd to do without leaders altogether, contenting itself 
with servants only, and giving all Ministers of State to under- 
stand clearly that that is what they are and that nothing 
else is expected of them? Is not the public playing fast 
and loose with a vital problem when in one and the same 
breath it declares itself master and bemoans its lack of 
leaders? Is not this double-minded? 
(2) ;\lay we not have a kind of "ecret leadership.? What 
I have in mind is the e"\.istenre of a bodv of powerful person- 
alities, whose Identit
 is unkno\\ n to tllf' public hut \\"ho, 


by indirection and various byways, manage to make their 
ideas effective and so lead the people without letting them 
know who is Jeading them or even that they are being led at 
all. These men by playing their part judiciously might 
exercise enormous influence, though, of course, they would 
receive no salaries, and enjoy no fame until they were dead. 
Much influence of this kind is being actually exercised at 
the present moment, though perhaps it is a little indiscreet 
to say so. For example (if I may be pardoned a personal 
confession) J have long been convinced that somebody is 
leading me. But I do not know who he is, and if ever I 
find out I intend to keep his name a secret. I wonder if 
the reader has had the same experience? 
We make a mistake in thinking only cÆ the great men 
who are in evidence-or in fragments. We should think 
also of those who are in hiding and intact. There are many 
of them. Some are in hiding for reasons which are suggested 
by the incident already mentioned of the Russian general- 
issimo; that is to say, they are averse to having their throats 
cut by their fo lowers; or to being torn to pieces by their 
critics-whether by connoisseurs in leadership like Dr. Cram 
or by a powerful newspaper press. Should not these men 
be encouraged? And would not a wise public abstain from 
all efforts to lift the veil of anonymi'tY which now protects 
their leadership from destruction? " 
(3) The last alternative is suggested by the position of 
the President of the United States. He is appointed leader 
for four years with the possibility of renewing the term. 
It is an admirable arrangement, for it gives the President 
a chance which Ministers of State in this country do not 
possess. Think of what Mr. Gladstone, or, if you prefer, 
Lord Salisbury, might have accomplished if at the time 
of Lord Morley's "tornado" they had been assured of four 
years of office. Then thinh of what President Wilson would 
have failed to accomplish had he not been assured of four 
years of office. Had his tenure of office been as insecure 
as that of a British Prime Minister he would have been turned 
out long ago. It would never have been found out that 
President \ViJson is one of the greatest men of modern times. 
The men who framed the American Constitution had a 
profound political insight. They understood that leadership 
is a game which two must play if it is to be played at all; 
and accordingly they made arrangements to follow their 
leader for four years. 
In conclusion, I may point out that the right relation 
between leader and follower is admirably portrayed in 
Tennyson's picture of Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table. The ideal follower is Lancelot, and it is just as 
important, at the present day, to emphasise the scarcity 
of Lancelots as to emphasise the scarcity of Arthurs. 
Lancelot puts the whole secret of followership, and there- 
fore of leadership, in a nutshell 
in me there dwells 
No greatness, save it be some far-off touch 
Of greatness to know well I am not great, 
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Their First "Crash": 


I T happened while we wen> bowl- 
ing along a smooth French road 
that split innumerable red-tiled 
villages in equal halves on its 
wa\' to the American front. A 
wf'ek ago I had journeyed around our 
flying instruction station
 in South 
Franc", where our lads WLre to be seen 
in training, from their first ridiculous 
"hops "with wing-clipped" penguins," 
to the final dare-devil stunts on the 
acrobatic field. There I had watched 
performances that would have raised 
the hair of Lincoln Beachey, or any uf 
the stunt flyers of five years ago. For, 
in the ordinary course of their flying, 
ourlads are taught the" vreilk," tail spin; the" reversement," 
a half loop and fall sideways; to "barrel," turning over and 
over sideways like a rolling cask; the" vertical vi rage , .. a 
ninety-degree bank, said to be a most disagreeable first experi- 
ence; to bank and side-slip any distance required to elude a 
pursuer, a difficult operation which the beginner usually ends 
in a .. barrel." \Vhile dropping from a height of fourteen 
thousand feet, I had seen one boy pull almost the whole bag 
{)f tricks. In fact he put his plane through every possible 
twist and gvration-and many impossible -in an actual fall. 
With this knowledge 
-stored away, I was now 
{)n my way to visit an 
American squad rill a in 
actual service at the 
front. 
As we approached 
the last town between 
us and the trenches I 
finished telling the 
lieutenant from 
General Headquarters 
about a submarine I 
had seen captured 
while cruising with our 
destroyer flotilla in 
English waters. He 
agreed that it was as 
fine a bit of luck as ever 
fell to a correspondent. 
.. But lightning never 
strikes twice in the 
-same place," he added. 
H You have uc;ed up 
all the luck that is com- 
ing to you in this war. You won't get in on anything like 
that again." 
He wac; mistaken. Nature's laws are solid to be without 
exceptions, but he had no more than said it before the light- 
ning violated all precedents and struck again-through the 
raised hand and arm of an American military policeman on the 
edge of the town. 
"Pinched!" our serge.lIlt chauffeur exclaimed, when the 
band went up. 
He was not altogether joking. Military law is like that of 
the Medes and Persians, which altereth not. Because of some 
mix-up in their passes, three correspondents had been 
"pinched" by the military police and brought back to General 
Headquarters last week in a state of uncertainty as to whether 
{)r not they would be shot at sunrise. 
The sergeant added. as the car rolled on to a slow stop, "You 
<:an get by the French military police with any old thing - 
beer':'check, laundry bill, spearmint coupon, anything that's 
written in English and looks official. But \\hen them" Iron- 
jaws" of ours hold up a hand, it means you." 
The" Iron-jaw," however, was relaxed in a plcolsant smile. 
Saluting, its owner informed us: "[f you dri\'p round by the 
publi(. square, vou will "ec two Bache plane" our boys hav! 
just shot down. [t's worth your while. Th''''c an> the first 
planes brought down by home-trained .\ml'rican aviators fI}" 
ing our own flag." 
"First submdrine-first plane!" the lieutenant comnH.:ntpd 
H You must be the luckiest man in the \\hole wide world." 
It happened to be Sunday, and in the squarp we found 
dozens of women, children,p.and prettv French girl
, .tll in their 
go-to-mepting best, elbowing through a mixed crowò of þoilus, 
- --- 
Copyrigbt in U.S.A. 
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Lieut. Campbell 


By Herman Whitaker 


Tommie.., .md Sammie". to get a good vie\\ of the wrecks. 
Though the French havp shot down German plane by the 
hundreds, those good people were glorying for us; could not 
have shown morp genuine pleasure at their own first achieve- 
ment. Even that resen'e with which the British officer 
hahitually . amouflagec; ,his own feelings was dissipated, for 
onc'" bv friendly interest. Thp sprinkling of them in the 
crowd were exultant a" big boy" crowing over the first ,ic- 
torious fight of a younger brother. Our 0\\ n men displayed 
the least emotiun of all. But it was quite easy to see their 
pride welling up through cracks in their modesty. 
The captured planes werp " Alhatrosses " swiftest of German 
machinb. But the
' had proven far too ::low for the 
machine<; of the latest type floun by our lads. I would like to 
give yoU their name, dnd the terrific speed at which they fly- 
but [ know, without asking, th.tt tllP censor \\Ould not consent 
-and lw's right. Be mntent, therefore, to know that they 
can outfly anything FritL. hac; got. 
Of the two" .\lbatrosses," one had burned in mid-air, dnd 
lay a chaned wreck on the ground. The other could easily be 
fitted for flying again. Both their pilots had sun'ived, though 
one was baeHv burned. 
Their conq"uerors, we were told, could be found at the flying 
field outside the to\\ n, and a very few minutes thereafter it 
opened before our speeding car-a dead flat plain, bounded on 
one side by long low barracks. on the other by camouflaged 
hangars. In front of 
one, c;urrounded bv a 
mixed mob of me- 
chanics and flyers, 
stood the victorious 
planc-,. On their 
painted dragon-fly 
bodies they bore the 
insignia, Uncle Sam's 
starred hat within the 
flying circle-very ap- 
propÜate, for on this, 
the IÌrst morning that 
historic headgear had 
been pitched in the 
arena, its champions 
had scored a knock, 
out. 
In the crowd we 
found two of our crack 
flyers who had recently 
transferred to us from 
the Lafayettes. One 
had just received the 
newly created Ameri- 
can Order for distinguished conduct. The other has no less 
than sixteen official "crashes" to his credit, and twÍ<'e as 
many that are unrecorded. It is said, by his admirers, that 
his total equals, if not surpasses, that of Baron Richthofen, 
the German crack flver whose death has since been recorded. 
Csually the presei'tce of this one man would be sufficient to 
set any hangar a-buzz with excitement. But to-day he and his 
fellow star were" supeing" in a scene, which, in its general 
features, strongly resembled that created in an average Ameri- 
can household by the first visit of the stork. The same atmo- 
sphere of quiet joy, suppressed excitement, prevailed. In 
their pleased interest, indeed, the two stars might have ac- 
ceptably filled the rôle of maiden aunts. 
But though they were" supeing" to-day, it was luck thrown 
on luck to have the chance to meet them. l'ndoubtedly the 
most spectacular figure in this most spectacular of wars, is the 
great flyer who conducts his duds to the death above the 
thunder and lightnings of the guns. His is a figure that stirs 
L\en the dullest imagination to wonder what manner of man 
this ran he who <;ets at naught fears and tremors that gm'ern 
most of us, and goes forth daily to slap Death himc;elf in the 
fare. 
I 
ought the "Lcrct in thc star flyer\ faCe. Short and square, 
quiet and kind, burned and wrinkled by sun and wind, those 
fluantities and qUdlities told nothing. Any farmer has them. 
But the eYt:s told the tale- -hits of grey steel peering through 
narrO\\eù lids as it \H'fe beÌ\\' en the slits of his armoured soul. 
fhey were the eyes of an eagle. unconsciously unafraid. 
\\'hile I was talking with him they were softened by the 
reflection of his courteau" smile. But when his face sets for 
I ombat -I should not like to see them, as have half a hundred 
(;efmans. 
lil1ting hehind the len'lled sights of his flame-tipped 
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I.ieut. \\Tinslow and hi5 Aeroplane 


gun. His success, as I rlad it, in- 
heres in his superb confidence 
backed by superior shill. When 
that man goes after a German, hI 
kno s that he is going to get him: 
which is nine-t<'l1ths of the battle. 
Just now, hO\\1 ver, to repeat, hi" 
plLF,ure in the I \'cnt Ipft his far 
hind cmd 
 ft, and .U
I r. that f 
a m.liden aunt at a 
hri::>teI1lI'
 
For mattpr of that, tho lwn v' uth 
\\e prDentIy roundLd up, and 
t,,(Jd 
a", 1in'-'t th ban..l('k \\ .lll to he 11 LJ 
...lwttc(1. might 1"'0 hd\'1 pla\ed th( 
It'JJing rðlt on surh ,1n qr"a"i"n, 
fill in
t( dd of the 151 im men th ir 
e"\:ploit sennwd to d.mand, Ì\\O b b 
withthep chbl(lom()fe
uh )uth 
still on their dlt'eh, mw )ut · 
1l1('et us at th<'ir major" .111. 
The\ \\ en ba hful about till il 
agf' a" irIs -for theoPF')sih' p""...on. 
The, wuuld fain ha \ e been older. 
\\'hen pre
.,ed for the truth, Dougla" 
Campbdl, a young CalifOlnian, old- 
mitted to one and Ì\\ent\. Ala '1 
\Vinslow, who hails from Chicago 
\H'nt him one better. Babe... I Just 
out of their lebal infancy! [hinh 
of it! But then- -this aerioll \liar ha" been conducted from 
the fiJ:,t by babe.,. Thf'ir major is only twenty-four. 
Of course we want to know more about them. Alan \\ïlb- 
10\\, then, trained \\ith the French; therefore must \'idd 
pr':,'edcnc to young Campbell, who \\as born and" rais<'cÌ" at 
the Lick Obsen'atory. on the top of :\Iount Hamilton, in Cen- 
tral California-\\ith its wooded gorge"', deep ravineo:;, cosmic 
outlook Over foothills and plains, surely an ideal eyrie for a 
young. agle. He had tahen his grounù training at the :\Iols' 
sachus etts School of Technology, and \\'a" completely Amf'1 i- 
can trained. 
" Your fighter is never å talher, and of all fighters tlw .1in11l n 
go th<- limit in slowness of speech. Even after \\,in..,low, thL 
hoary elder of two-and-t\lienty, was finally proddeù on to talk, 
lIP left 
 ) much to the imagination that it is nel ,aI'\, to fill in 
bet\\een his wide lines. He and Campbell had I!')ne out << ad)' 
for the liro;t official flight, and \\ere pla)ing cards in a tent nf'ar 
theIr hang a, , while the mL Lhanic tuned up their maLhil1(", 
Th(' morning \\.1S clear; o:;unlight ...trl.1min a b"t \\ een "oft 
clouds high O\'er the flying field. From the "andbag tdr!'. 'ts, 
\dlPre a machine gun wa" being lined tip and 
\ nchronised 
\\ith the motor, Ldme stac .tto bur
ts of firing. E\'erything 
\\ :oinf' on as usual \" hen, in re'ipon.,e tc, a telephonc Lall 
lrom [Imp f.1r obsen'ation post, ' bugle shrilkd 0ut thl 
.. \lerlt ' 
"1 \"01
 already in my flying too ,'. \\ïnsIO\\ e"pl.lined:' and 
,"'ot into the air at onCe, Campbdl follO\\pd ahout a 
minut(' later. The Boche planL3 had just com(' into vie\\, 
flying quite low, not higher than a thousand feet. Their 
pilot" ....lid, after\',ards, that the} \\de lost and mistool, our 
st.ltion for their O\\n, otherwise thq \\ould nep'r ha\(' \'Cn- 
tured into such a hornet's nest. To me it 
ecmed impo
sible. 
I felt un it must be 
(Jme of our fellm\ s coming in from another 

tdtion But tht .\lerk' l,('pt 111e n'.Hl\', [hi v 'wpre fl
 ing 
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T HIS story h not redlh nune at all, but that of 
the fellow \"ho lav on tl1f' stretcher ..tlongside of 
me, ::>cratching hi
 bad, IUur clean 
hirt
 h.lel 
n nf La 1 1ght u" up), and ,taring up at thl hood 
of tllL ambulance. He d1"leh. mO\:t'd at all, 
hiI' 
 fl"t I)n his back, that I ';ot him in profilp, and could 
"( th... fli
 ettling on the tip of his thin nc ' and \\ 01'1) ing 
hl::- hp You loin alway'> tell hO\\ ill a man i" by hi" dttitude 
ÌtJ\\ctrd flit,; and tllÌs man, I could s. wa prt'tt\ bad. 
Hi L ' had that peculiar dush
 \ellO\\lk that" ou' in 
mell \\hu an on thf' <'dg p of blark\\ater fe\ er Hf' \\'a
 
horriblv bon}; his feature
 werc dra\\n dnd \\d\.\.', like 
tho of dead man. All that afternoon \\c s"arccl} spohe , 
but in tht e\ening, when the III at of the dav had pa ed .111(1 
thp dri..pr had brought US..l brew of hd, the fellow brightened 
up amaLingly; and when night came, rlnd our ambul.Ulc 
were parked on the edge of thl bush, we found our:-.eln" 
thrust into the 
udden and pecl1li.tr intimac} \\hich ('\"I'n 


., 
, 


higher than we, and the in"tant I 
sighted the Gern1an cross, I let fly 
a bIJrst from my gun. ' 
" The Boche answered, but 
alreadv I had banked steeply IJn a 
half 100p that carried me abo\'e 
him, then, de
crihing a 'vreille: 
that IS. 1 tail spin, I rame 'iquarf'ly 
behind and shot him do\\n with my 
s 'cond burst. Bv that time C,lmp- 
hell \\ ao:; chasing his IT In like a l1awk 
after a running chick
n 
 -" the 
sk\ , and I lit out after them. How 
that Rùche did go! But h \\ 'i too 
...10\\, Just as I caught up, Camp- 
bell l'nt him down in flaIT " 
He o:;ummed this remark Jl1- 
t t in the followinf' :heduh' .. The 
, AIf'ftC" ::>'Hmded at 8.45 a.m. 8.50, 
rlo" ,r] \\ ith tl1P Boche. 8.51, 
hot 
dO\\n m,V man. 8.5:2.'ampbdlgot 
his. 8.53, back on the ground." 
Eight minutt by thi I lock! 
l
ood work ! . 
It remained for Campbc11 to add 
the touch of humour that 
 ,-cuts 
the most 
erious dramas "\,"n like 
the'-L. of life and death. 'Om me- 
chanics all came running out of the 
hangar,.; to set the fun- -till one got shot through the par. 
Then vou should have ,;een them duck for till' dug-outs, In 
ten st'':onds the field was as empt) as if the diml'f.r rail had 
rung." He added, . And \Vinslow's man) He wasn't 
hurt a bit. I don't think he knew just where he wa MOlng. 
but he wa.., Lertainl
' on his way, for he ran like a hare; broke 
every rerord up to half a mile before they chased him chwn." 
\\'c Wl'nt into tlwir rooms to view the trophie , gun , car- 
tridge belts, dócks, and ".J forth that were laid out on their 
cots; and \\ hill' \\.. \\ ere looking them O\'er, Campbell ctdded 
the la.,t human touch to the story. In sky warfare alone, it i
 
"aid, ha\'(' the Germans dio:;played any chivalry-a thil''' that 
is quitt understambhle. The uttenno"t bravery I 111ed for in 
those desper.ltc dUI'ls up there in thc \\'ide and lo
eh \ dUlt of 
IlPaven io:; alwa
 _ociat('d \\ith chiYdlric spirit. Tltl the 
knightly tndition ,tIll obtains, and this lad's utterance pro\ ed 
that OUl bo\" un be depended upon to hold it, 
":\1\ fellO\\ \\<1 \\t..lring.1n hun Cro

. I \"anhd it ,diy, 
but thL poor dn il \\. 'iulkring enough from hI,> bu... I 
hadn't the heart to t,ll,t it from him." 
Fine feeling' 
[here i" no ...uch thing a defeat for men dnimaÜ,d h, 
uch 
spirit backl'd up boo thL thorough, intensive trainir _ gi\.n at 
our field
, Fl
ing Ita pr0';"rLssed 
ince the days wh' n l Iptain 
vun Hodk., the great German fl) er of 1914, im l nt, d the 
'loop the loop' .1ttarh. Happily he is now declu 
d, But 
\\'ert' there n ,urn'ction for flyers, and he tried to pull any- 
thing like that on our bv},,-his shrift would be short indl'ed. 
By a quich combination of acrobatics he had learned dUling 
mstruction, Winslow h.ld got hio:; mdn. And as I thoU";ht of 
the quirk-\\itted I.td
 of ours that are now getting thl ,ame 
training, not by the tl'ns or twenti s, but by hundred
 of thou- 
"anels, I mentalh' "hoed .J favouritt eÀclamation f the- 
British TonU11\" .. PI Dr old Fritz!" 
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By Francis Brett Y Dung 


the m""t "hy mLn find l, \\hen tht'\ 1'(' joltcd tel." in 
.1 Ford ambulan"e. HI rCYI all::d hlm"clf a rlui Ind 
home!) man uf middle d J . \\ho had joinLd the Indiall \rmy 
RC'ien 
 und been pC' ted as a "ubaltcrn to a Baluchi n .1t. 
Already h ha(l bl 
n fighting for 0\'1 I' Ì\\O Voir" ill lo;t 
Aft i. a, r\\Ìce hc had b,-cn ,('nt back to the hilL with Ill.1 m.l 
and d}. cntpl\'. This tin1f', a I had hdlf-gul'- 'd, it a 
mild attack of blad
 \\ atl r. He ::>.1id that a month 111 the 
highl.lI1d" \\OlJld put him right, 
Of (our . I hn \\ that it \\ouldn't: that, .1S f.tr as '-\'h,'a 
\\as co
cerded, hi..; campaigning da)" \\pre OVf'r. I t"ld him 
"0 thinking, for )11\' 0\\ n part, that no man could gi\ 1I10rt' 
cheerful IH'\"". 
He 
hook hi... lll'arl: 'I hope tllt'Y won't end 11 tù 
England." , 
.. ::\I} God, ' J ,,<Lid, .. I \\l
h 1 had your chane. Ju t tlnnk 
ùf it! March, April.. , l\Iay. .. Why, you h.1\( 
the pro"PI,,-t of gt'tting to Fngland in spring. You m,tY 
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see the end of theIblackthorn. Green,... real green-not 
this grey stuff. but beautiful tender "bread and cheese" on 
the hawthorns. All the hedges bursting out into a green 
flame. Gorse,... miles of almondy gorse tossing on the 
moors. Linnæus went down on his knees, and thanked God 
for it. And he was a Swede, a Scandinavian neutral. You 
don't deserve to be English, I'm damned if you de>. 
He 
aid: .. I shock you when I say that I hope they 
won't send me to England. I suppose you've decided for 
yourself that I want to keep clear of the police. It isn't 
that. It's because of my last visit. A sort of nightmare. 
The most curious ., what shall I call it? . spiritual 
cold douche, we'll say, . . . a man ever got. A
d when 
I do tell yOU, you'll probably decide that I'm mad. . 
Oh, well. ,r think it was your speaking of thL g('r C 
on the moors that brought it back to me worst of all." 
"Of cours " I'm not a young man. In the ordinary wa} 
r didn't show my agp Xow, I daresay I look it. Any\\ay, 
I'm well over forty, and nearly the whole of my life 1\'<: 
lived in India. People who belong to the Army don't under- 
stand that. Thev don't realise that there are men who live 
in India, men as' white as themselvb, who don't hnow the 
meaning- of the word' home.' They live in India, and work 
in India, and die in India. They've Ie claims on England 
even than th\.- babu students who go there to study medicine 
and law, and teach the beautiful mysticism of the East to 
their landladies' daughters or theosophical societies in 
Highgate, It's a matter of money. . . money, and the 
hard line which divides English society in India. 
.. 
ry father was a sergeant-major in the Corn\\alls; 
married on the strength. I \\as born in Corn\\all . . . or 
Devon. De\'onport, anyway. I lived there for I don't 
know how many years. I was a backward child, and don't 
remember dnything about it except the noise that the steam- 
"hips used to make with their syrens in the Hamoaze: just 
the noise of bellowing in the sort of misty rain you get there. 
\'es. that's the one thing I really remember. But what I 
remembered for mycelf wa<;n't half as important as what my 
mother told me. 
":\t Poona, in the hot season, it was pretty a\\ful. It 
\\ a<; !'f) hot that children couldn't sleep, and the marrieq 
quarters in that cantonment weren't fitted \\Ïth the latest 
thing in punkahs She used to sit by my bed and fan me. 
Somdim she'd sing a song about a mole-..:atcher. But 
man often ;he would just talk about Tre1i"he, and thp people 
and thinb :;he most fondly remembered. The most wonder- 
ful thing of all wa" a kind of catechism \\hich she made for 
me. I dare say it was <;imply for the jO} of hearing me say 
the \\ord. It was just part of the great plan that she had 
made for hPI own hom"-coming. I expect, a"" a matter of 
f.lct, that my father was really rather a brute of a man. . 
. 'But her" ratechism. . . . " It \\ent something likl tIÜ,,: 
"'When \,nu get out of the train at Liskeard which L'ay 
dl II I ì' 
,,- Du,,-'n the hill,' I'd say, 'on the road to Lo(X till "ou get 
to thf gate on the. . .' 
., 'The gate on the rail<vay. yes.... And then you cross 
thai, and the brook, and go ttp the hill. Oh, sitch a lull, till 
\ ou get tl . ? ' 
.. , :II r Penberthy s farm. 
, . y, .J.nd then ì' 
" 'YOIt don't take no notice of the dog, mother, becmtsl he's 
an old 'un, and his teeth wore sl1tooth with stones as Jack 
Penberthy'", made 'en fetch and carry. . 
, , H ell, then . . . .' , 
" 'Then there' - one field of roltgh grazing, and onè {ield of 
plough, ami don't 'ee tread on the YfJlm O corn, lJ1,other 
and thcn
'(/u k eþs the path right over abo1.e Herodsfoot, 
" , You're fAr elfin:: something. ' 
.. 'Oh,)" The furze. Thl field u/zerc thefur
) gro .. 
1iI-- a lelt r .. L," ï 'herc there's t- u paths. And the one of 
them goe
 t(l Duloe and the other to Treliske.' 
" 'To TreJ I .' she \\ould say, laughing and kissin
 
me, and holdiw' mp cloSt to he r a" if the er')tatic thing had 
actually happ<,ned, and there WL \\cre at Treliskc, the two 
of u tl''5 ,ther. 
"Of our<.,., 
(JU kno\\, it \\as really .1 lot mnr" ehborate 
than that. It \\ L' a perfectly definite pictufL, vr -l'rie of 
pirturl v.Ilich mark betwppn them an ;>tm'1sphere .. I'm 
. nu gl J .It \\Ords . a 
 )rt of dream atmosphere \\hich 
wao; I tho,,
.lIld timE, more real to m o than an\- pic. of 
pl/k'l 1'1 lit\ I e\er came acro! 
"It I\.d with me. It didn't vanish or even grow more 
tL'nuou, wlwn she died. I lost both of them in the same 

\'teh.. It \\ d in Bombay . a terrible plac . for typhoid 
III th0'" day. I suppa it \\a C as good a starting-point as 
any other for .1 commercial career. I worked in a shop 
\\ohere a De\'on
hire man named Snell \\as foreman; and b} 


the time he had left Bombay, with just enough money to 
set up poultry-farming down Plymouth way. he had put 
me on my feet. 
"I won't bore you with a tale of my employments In 
my own way I prospered. Tea \\as my line. I became 
expert in the quality of tea-leave; and the secrets of their 
blending. All the time I lived in a chummery near an 
infernal cotton-mill in Bombay; and I might have stayed 
there till this da) Íf I hadn't happen
d to go a\\ay for a 
week-end to a plaCi called 1.latheran, over on the co
<;t, a 
little hill-station in the W stern Ghats. I went there in the 
breathlEc= , da, s be (are t11. bn aking of the monso. n, when 
Bombay \\as lihp an orchid-hous ' built in direct communicd- 
tion \\ith a "ewer. You peopll' \\ho "ip iced peg
 at the 
Yacht Club don't know \\hat Bombav i I \\ent to ì\Iathl ran, 
I say, and tasted hill air. I bloan to \\. nder why in God'", 
name I had ever be,"n content to livl' d ,wn there. I threw 
up my job, and ,,;ot another, poorly paid enough, on l pi mta- 
tion in As
am. Moving from one plantation to another, 
I worked for twenty yc ars. That's a long time for India; 
and yet I can't ;ay I wasn't happy. I w;, living <;implv 
and healthily in the open air. Apart from fe\'er, I kppt 
pretty fit; and all the time I was !:craping together 1 little 
money . enough to live on; that was all I wanted- 
just enough to buy me one of m\' dreams. 
.. Perhaps you can guess what that was? . .. I \\ anted 
to go back to Treliske. I wasn't in a tremendous hurry to 
go there. I just thought of it as something always indefin- 
itely before me: something beautiful that would arrive in 
the natural passage of time and bring peace with it Deliber- 
ately, I wouldn't allo\\ my! 
lf to build on it, and yet it \\a" 
alway'> there, sustaining me. 
.. One da} -it was about six years agÐ-I was knocked- 
over by a mixture of fever and sun. I must have been 
pretty bad. I didn't know anyone for five days. When 
I came round, the man who had b<:en nursing me-'[ good 
fellow-told me that I'd been talking a lot of nnn<;pns 
'Something about a letter L,' ! l.ys he 'and then Herod 
foot. I've heard of John the Baptist shead; but I'm 
damned if I I'vcr heard of Herod's fObt. I didn't hnow you 
were a religious man, Charlie.' And I laughf'd-you 
know, in thL feeble sort of way one dc, < when one it; \\..lshed 
out-to think of the way in \\:hich this old ntt,.chism of my 
mother'
 went ticking on in R1Y brain. I said to m}!'elf' 
'Not }
t . . . not yet. Another} H or two will do it 
and then I shall ne\ er "ee India a,;ain.' The doctor told me 
that it had bo en a near thing; but I didn't belie,'p him, for 
I knc\\' that urn day in this life I should walk to Trd.lskl 
What a day that \\ould be' 
.. It . ame I \\ent horn by a B.I. be It, conù cla 
I wa
n't in a hurry. I didn't fret like the pale pevple on 
board who WI re already 'iecing the other pnd ()f thE- r Lav_ 
I had done \\ith India. TheIL' \\" plenty of timl::. omt:- 
time!-', lying in my c..abin at night, and rather raId "lr tlw 
air of the 'Iediterranean SLem Ù icy), I \\ould lL)k )\ cr the 
map, which I knew already by heart. I was d-:t
rmmed t& 
take it all calmly. If I didn't take it ralml}', it _ 'mpd te 
me, something might miscarry at the last moment. I anI) 
had one pang of dangerous emotion. At a conrert in the 
first <;al0l)n one night a young ,..:irl got up .md sang d "ong 
\\hich I hadn't heard before I'm not musical, I Il,a} tell 
vou. It \\3.5 alled'.-\ Littlp Gn: Home in the \Y 5t,' and 
something in the words-I don't hnow \,hat cxacth -l1ade 
me suddenl... emotional. I could have Lried. 
"WI' had' a bad tim of it in the Bay. I'm not a ,ood 
sailor, and a I spent most of the timL below. \Vhen I rame 
on dech at l""t, I found that \\e were wallO\\Ìng in a pale 
fn ;ty -,art of ca, anrl p opl!:: \\crl:: "tanding in littlr' 
hmp:> 
looking at a len'l cOu'ithne of the <;amp no'utral rol"'1r, PH 
low and ihdistinrt und r 1 hUb k Y of I ud 11l1in
 
from the \\<'....t, I heard the word 'Cornwall. Cr)IIl\\'all. 
I ju,.;t 
tf,nd thE- dutrhinl on to th hand il that 
ran alont, tht- Je,k-hûu I \\a simply bu\ilde d. It'
 
diffi uIt to dl ;( rib, mv <;tatl of mind. TI. \ "ulta- 
tion in it and, bl id the Iltation, 'Illdhin that 
\\ a<., nLaf( ,t tv (. ar. I dared not 1001... .tt It .tn" Ion 
l. Ac 
a matter of fad I couldn't, for <;uddl' 1l\" 1 fdt horribh ick. 
I found mv eH hall "ng ove r the raIl, Ïoohm; at 

\ ,rl of 
gidd
 wat"r -p.J.le .illd horribl) u,ld. 
.. Three da,,; later I left Londun in d tr in thC\ II the 
Riyicla LimÍted E)"pr I don't remember much of the 
country through which we p. d: nothine- eXLept that it 
all seemed to me hlue -ju:>t made at a 'ìrt of blue hazL and 
very rol'1urll'c'i. Thp train travelkd much fa...ter than an 
Indian e"pre the carriagl, \\ere not so comfortable, and 
Ill} feet \\de in I couldn't belie\ L it was spring. In m)' 
time I had rud a lot abuut th<.. English spring. ] had 
imagined it clear J.nd fresh, like the climate of the Xilghiris. 
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I persuaded myself that in a little while, as we went west- 
ward, the ronditions would changf'; I should see the green, 
the inten e green that people wrote about, instead of this 
everlasting blue haze; I should see the Tamar, shining blue 
with great banks of brilliant gorse climbing on either side. 
" Xl \.t morning I set off parI). You v. on' t be surprised 
when I tell ) ou that I remember ewry ridiculous detail of 
that walk On the floatinp- bridge at TOl"point I talked to a 
bluejacket. A Cornishman, hp told me, home on leave to. 
a place called Tregantle. He was \-ery friendl}., ta1.ing me 
for a aman; deceived, I "uppose, by my tanned facf' 
I told him that I was walking out beyond Lis}...eard, . 
and he said he would go with me as far a- .\ntony. Then 
came my first disappointmf'nt. The- road out of Torpoint 
wa,; hilly, and I found 'that I simply couldn't keep pace with 
him. That's what India does for you. You never think of 
walking thert. I soon saw it wa
 a bad job, and he went on 
his \\ay whistling, leaving me pumped on the side of the 
road, sitting to recover my breath. It \\as on one of those 
banked hedges which you get in the \Vest country, covered 
with sweet-smelling grass, and on the top of it, in a cluster, 
I found my first primroses. You say that Linnæus went 
down on his knees and thanked God for the sight of the 
gorstc. I didn't do that exactly; but I'll confess that tears 
came into my eyps. I thought of my mother. You know, 
she had a passion for primroses. 
.. Oh, well. . .. That day I realised what spring means. 
I don't believe there was ever such a day in the world. The 
clouds lifted. The sun shone. All the country was full of 
bird-
ong. And it wasn't blue any longer. I suppose my 
eyes were beginning to get accustomed to the subdued 
English colour. Suddenly I began to see it all. It was just 
as if the green had come out with a rush. I won't talk about 
it: I see it will make you homesick. I'll only say that it 
made me forget my tiredness. If life were going to be all 
like that it would be unbearably beautiful. 
"I slept that night in a hotel at Liskeard-a comfortable, 
square place facing a wide street planted with trees. Next 
morning, in the same peerless weather, I set off, a little stiff 
and sore with my walk of the day bdore. This, of course, 
was to be my great day. My mind was full of words, which 
ran in it like a nursery rhyme. 
" 'When you get out of the train at Liskeard, 'lJ"/lÍch way 
tlo you go? ' , 
" , DO'lf)"! the hill to the road to Looe till you get to the gate 
on the razlway.' 
"It was all working out pat, like a game of patience. 
Here was the hill. On the edge of it there hung a block of 
recent labourers' cottages. Below the hill I found the 
railv.ay running in the bottom of a most lovely valley, with 
hazel thickets clothing the hills on either side. I crossed the 
line, and the brook which becomes the East Looe river. 
I climbed a steep bank at the back of some farm building". 
On the edge of a dark spinney of firs primroses were growing. 
The prescription still worked. 
"It was an awful pull up to Penberthy's farm. . Here,' 
I said to myself, 'the dream is going to let me down; for 
Jack Penberthy's dog, with the teeth worn smooth bv carn' 
ingstones, must have been dead for many years. Still 
Well, there was a dog there; but I saw quite enough of 111'; 
teeth at a distance; so whether he was a new incarnation 01 
the dream-dog or no I can't tell you. But I did see a woman 
who was probably little Jack Penberthy's wife, She r.Jme 
out and scowled at me from under black, -<I r:ught hrvws, 
I shouted 'Good morning' to her; but sllf' d.dn t an...wer. 
I would have given good morning to my Won:,t Pl1emy on 
that day. . . . 
"Bevond Penberthy's farm the going became more easy. 
'One field of rough grazing and one of Plough, and don't 'ee 
tread on the young corn.' ' 
. "B
duti!ul slender stuff: I suppose the rotation of crop- 
pmg had Just brought it back to that field for my delight. 
Beyond the wheat, the path led me over many .icres of grass 
land, a high, windy piece of country from which I could. see 
the hill-town of Liskeard and the moors behind it. And one 
chimney-stack I saw on a remote hog's back of a hill that 
seemed familiar. From time to time I would stop and fill 
my lungs with air and my eyes with the sight of that sweep 
of country. Standing there, \\ith my waistcoat unbuttoned, 
I suddpnly felt myself give a little shiver. It warned me that 
[ mu.,t be careful. [>pople on the boat had told me that a 
man who has 
alari,. in him is bound to ge-t it \\hen he goes 
to ,a, olde.r chmate. I reflected that r hadn't brought any 
qumme with me. Still, that \VdS nothing. 
" , Ynu keeþs the þath right Oi'er ahOi'e Hcrod
root '-I had 
c
me to a steep hill'>ide. Below me lay a dcep ,'alley far 
wddl'[ and more dCIl..:d\- wooded than that of the East Loaf'. 
DO\\ n there, I suppo"ed, lav Herod
foot, though I could see 


no sign of any village. I knew, at' any rate, that Treliske 
stood high, and that I should not have to go down into the 
valley to find it, and it relieved me when I saw that the 
path took a turn through the edge of a hazel plantation, 
landing me clean into a field wherf' gorse was growing in 
the shape of a letter L. 
"Why did the gorse' 
ro\V likt a letter L ? I'll tell you. 
On Ì\\ 0 side!:> of the field we-n, stone walls, and the angle 
bet\\een them facf'd the mouth of the valley and the pre- 
vailing wmd, ,.,0 that the flying ceds were always blown up 
into that corner and along the walls Even in such a small 
thing, )- au see, it worked. X ow for the two paths. 'One 
of them g.ncs to Duloe and the other to Tre/iske.' I could see 
the two path
, and then found myself faced \\ith an awful 
doubt. Which went to Duloe and which to Trf'liske? I 
stood at the comer of the field shivering. 
o\V, there was 
no doubt about it. I \Va'i in for fever. My head ached; 
my limbs were sore; [began to fed sick. I must get, 
somf'how, to a vilIag('. The map showed me an inn at Duloe. 
It seemed to me that the sooner I reached it the better so 
I gambled on the path which branched off to the left. While' 
I had been debating with myself the sky had clouded over. 
I set out as best I could. Once, in a near field, I saw a man 
on horseback, and shouted to him, thinking to ask him the 
way. I suppose he didn't hear me, for as soon as I shouted 
he rode away as fast as he could go. Then the path took 
me into a field full of cows. You'll laugh at me when I tell 
you that I didn't like the look of them, although, if you come 
to think of it, your English cows are formidable beasts com- 
pared with our little Indian buffaloes. It wasn't that, 
though, As soon as I set foot in the field they all began to 
run for me. I never saw anything like it. I simply made 
for the hedge, and there they stood below me, about a dozen 
of them, refusing to let me pass. I threw a clod of earth at 
them to get them out of the \\ay. They didn't run. They 
clustered round it. sniffing it as it lay on the ground. Then 
I tumbled to it. I saw that there wasn't a day's feed in the 
field. The wretched beasts were starving. 
.. By this time my fever was pretty bad. At the corner of 
the next field I m:.-t a little girl with black hair and quick, 
bro\Vn eyes: a dirty child, in the poorest of clothes. [ 
called to her, but she ran from me as if site \\ ere frighten('cL 
I had a suddf'n idpa that perhaps she was right, and that 
I myself was a sort of ghostly rCl'el1ant. I suppose I was 
light-headed, Fever does take me like that. I knew I 
couldn't go on much longer, and thanked Heaven when I 
saw at the end of the fi.'ld a big. squalid sort of stone cottag
 
the windows 01 one half were empty, the others decorated 
with ragged face curtains. In the garden, among hem: and 
gooseberry bushes, [ saw my little girl wiping her nose on 
her frock. Now she smiled at mè slyly. Her mother 
appearf'ù: a slatternly woman with red hair and bad teeth. 
I dsked her thp. way to Duloe. . Duloe ?' she said, 
Dulac? . . .' [never heard the rest of it. I fainted on 
I.pr doorst('p: I suppose I had overdone it. 
.. Thf'Y weren't bad people. She and her husband got me 
to bed and sent for a doctor. The bed wa.; hUhy, and the 
doctor a most objectionable old man, without the least 
knowledge of tropical di'ieases. He ventured to give me 
two grains of quinine. I take it by, the teaspoonful, you 
know. It isn't even expensive. . .. The days I spent in 
that bed, four of them, were the most miserable I ever had 
in mv life. Thf people regarded me as the nuisance which, 
I suppose, I was. The woman wIth the red hair and the 
bad teeth would forget all about my food, even though I 
assured her that she and her husband would be well paid for 
everything they diet for me. Her eldest daughter suffered 
from fits, and skpt within a few inches of me tl1rough a 
mrrow partition of boards. I used to hear the father slap- 
ping her at night when she made a noise. 
\ltogether, it 
was a gha'itly nightmare, of which I remember very little 
but the view through the window. It was always the same 
wild and miserable scene: colourless hilltop:; and black 
woods, and over all, a cold and drenching rain that never 
ceased. Nobody, it seemed to me, who had ever known 
sunshine, could consent to live in a place like that. I 
wondered, rather ruefully, if Treliske were better. Of 
course, Trcliske mU,çt be better. 
"On the... fourth day I got up and drove away from that 
ghastly place. I pai(l the woman who had neglected me, 
hand'iomelv. She took it as a matter of course. I told her 
thdt [ wmild send her little girl a present. I'd noticed that 
the child had no toy!-'. . I'll post it to her when I get back 
to London,' I said. 'And, by the way, I haven't got your 
name.' She said the name was Crago. I wrote it down, 
'imiling, for I remembered that it WdS my mother's. 
. .\nd the address,' I said, 'the name of the house '? 
.. . Treli,.,ke.' .. 
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The Royal Academy 
I '\ the middl<, of the quadrangle of Burlington House 
stands :\Ir. Gilbert Bayes's colossal "\Yar Equestrian 
Statue," an idedl male figure on horseb.ick, fronting 
the future "ith determination. It has not the life 
and strength of 'Yatts's .. Ph\ sical Energ\'," \\hich 
once stood in the same place. It is decorative but little 
more; its grace and its seremty are rather those of a well- 
designed piece of furniture than those of a work of vital art; 
taste and fancy, not imagination and passion, have gone to 
it" makmg; and its origin, whether the sculptor knov.s it or 
not, is l\Iunich, \\here a reproduction of it might well make 
a cover for one of the magazines of the .. Secession. But 
even good taste is not a commodity to be under-rated when 
one meets it at the Academy; and l\Ir. Bayes's group is 
hetter than all save a yerv few of our English puhlic 
monumf'nts 
* * * * * . 


The ne'\.t import.mt thing you con1(' to i
 till' turnstile; 
the ne'\.t the c1.talogue. Blazoned on the title page is 
n 
extract frum Hazlitt: .. Art must anchor on Xature, or it is 
the sport of even bre,Üh uf folly." "Xature" is. cumpre- 
hensin: \\ord, and it \\ould be difhcult to find a man \\ho 
would dispute the maxim. The Post-Impre_sionist at whom 
it is here aimed, maintains that what he is trying to paint 
exists in Katurf'; he merely argues that there is more in 

 aturf' than meets the unacademic eve. And I had rather 
see a man fail in the difficult task of painting the "bottleness" 
of a bottle than try to paint the obvious surface of the bottle, 
and fail dismally at that. If the Royal Academy has 
anchored on Nature, all one can say is that the anchor has 
dragged pretty considerably The 'Hanging Committee may 
be determined to set its face against new foUit ;, but it clin
s 
desperateh' to old ones; and the madde<;t of the Cubi!:>t<; 
are preferable to the slavish copyists and dnvelling anecdo- 
tists who cover the walls of Burlington House. Year after 
year it goes on. Good men are constantlv being elected to 
the Academy, and optimists are alwd
s hoping that thf' bad 
ones \\ill die off and Time rectify all. So they hoped a 
generation ago (I commend readers to the discussions in 
the painter's LIfe which preceded Sir E. Burne- J one<; ',> resigna- 
tion of the -\ssociateship which his friends had persuaded 
him to take), and so they hope still. But the dullards take 
care that they preserve their compact majority, and the 
percentage of good pictures on the walls remains as low as 
ever. Every vear there are actually more good things in 
each of sevèràl small exhibitions than among the \\hole of 
the hundreds of exhibits at Burlington House. It is a 
traged
; one Cdnnot help feeling what the prestige of the 
Academv could do for the best of the voung painters if the 
Academ
' were differently constituted. 


* 


* 


. 


* 


* 


* 


'Var pictures are, of course, numerous; they may almost 
all be neglected, the best of them having the sole merit of 
giving one an idea (as good nf'\\spaper pictures do) of what 
conditions at the front are. It is impo<;sible, ho\\ever, to 
ignore 1\1r. F. Salisbury's vast panel fur the Ro\al Exchange, 
representing the King and (,2ueen at the front. As usual 
with these pictures, it is so terrible that, were it not that the 
.-\cademy's loyalty is above suspicion, one would incline 
to think it an insidious form of republican propaganda. 
If anything could be more amazinglv bad than the main 
design, sho\\ing the King with his generals on an eminenct 
-the Prince of \Yale:; i!:> dl
 :;hown, apparentl
' wondering 
when the painter is going to let him move--it is the appendix 
at the bottom, representing the Queen amongst the wounded. 
'lore \\urds fail me. The "eparate portrait!:> of their :\Iajestib 
(apparently studie'" for the great work) which guard the 
flanks are quite tolerable :\Ir. WolIter Bayt. '!:> .. The l'nder- 
\\orld,' though a thousand time,> better painted, and far 
more nearly "anchored on K dture," is .II most 'gudlly odd. 
It i" stud" of the Tube during an air-raid. PU\i- de 
Chavannes might have painted it had he tak n to p simism. 
It is wonderfully k. Lnly SLcn in plact , but it is SlJ large 
it dOt , not hang tC''jether; and its reali"'tic uglim '" is the 
work of a clever reporter in paint than of an artist. It hdd a 
red label on it, indicating that it had been old. It Lannot 
bP suppo<
d that our entl rprising l"ndf'rbround Railwa}' 
arL going to u it a 1. p ."ter, let u" hope tkt it has not 
bpl-'n arquÌIf'd for thl 1\atil'nal \\""r l\lu<;pum. If nn1f' -tout 
f, 1\\ f prollÌl 'r h I' ,I< h 1.1h pun d it to t:mbclli<;h 


his home, all I can sa\' is that I trust I shall never be asked 
to dine with him. :\li-. Ða\"id Jaggard, who last year did a 
good study of a. . Conscientious Objector," ha
 gone one 
better this \ ear \\ith a raving Bolshevik, backed by a blood- 
red banner, the red of which has got into the inside of the 
Bolshevik' e'\.tended mouth, giving him a truly terrifying 
appearance There i<; great vigour in the painting, but it is 
crude and ra\\. It make 
 no pretence to be anything but 
hideou!:> (there i-- no que--twn of a "ne\\ kind of beauty" 
here), and it can onl\" bf' recommended to the attention of 
the director,> of :\Iadamf' TU
Jaud's. Older wars are les_ 
conspicuous than usual: I did not notici even one picture 
of C.avaliers and Roundhead'" The Hanging Committee 
must have bnn nodding. "Storie" in paint" have also 
dimini'>hed in numb. rs :\Ir. John Collier confines himself 
to portraits. 
o Academy, however, would be complete 
without a picture of !:>omebodv or other prostrating himself 
or herself at the foot of the fro--". Sometime it i" a knight 
in armour, "ometimb a fa...hionable lady, "ometimt ; a figure 
which, in the absence of clothe.., one cannot sociallv place. 
This year it is .I hdllet-dancer, the picture (bv 'lis :\Iargaret 
Lindsa\ "ïlliam
) is called "The Triumph." What doe" 
:\Ir. Sargent think \\hen his rolleague" fill many '>quare feet 
of \\all \\ith thing... like this 
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* 


* 


* 
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Then arc .l few gl,od' or plea,>ing picture", conspIcuous 
among them heing several small still-life<;. :\Ir. Arnesby 
Brown'" "The Little Yilla:e" is charming; and it is plea"arÌt 
to se p him gptting away from the rut (populated, in his ra'"'p 
with blue CO\\s) into which he 
t:emed to be getting, as mem- 
bers of thp .-\cademy almost alwa\"s do. :\Ir. D. Y. Cameron, 
with an intensely Lerulean "'Vaters of Lome," also departs 
in colour, if not in subject, from his customary track; he is 
one of the finest artists we haw. but I do not think he entirely 
--ucceeds in this picture, which is vaguely inharmonious. 
:\Ir. Charleo; Sims'" "Landsldpe" - -a great block of dark 
foliage-is \'Cry agreeable; and the flesh-tinted Græco- 
Roman statue \\ hich he sets against a mountain background 
and calls" The Piping Boy," though not up to his old stan- 
dard, shines by comparison v.ith \\hat surrounds it. :\Ir. 
Glyn Philpot's "Adoration of the Kings" is brilliantly 
painted, but would be tiring to live with; judging by their 
faces, his monarchs needed all the religious influence they 
could get. 'Ir. Harry Watson's" A l\Iorning of Pleasure" 
is an effective effort in the out-of-focus sun-spotted genre; 
and 1\1r. Sydney Lee's "The Limestone Crag" an interesting 
reversion to the methods of James 'Yard. 


* 
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:riIr. Sargent doe'" not exhibit. 
or does l\1r. Brangv.yn. 

or does :\Ir. Orpen, who has recently been doing first-rate 
portraits of soldiers at the front. :\Ir. Cl.ausen, happily, 
does; his" Sleeper" -a nude woman asleep \\i th her cheek 
on her knee-is very undemonstrative, but one returns to it 
\\Íth growing admiration after walking round the room in 
which it is. His \\Ork is ah\ ays too quiet to get its full 
effect on those bellowing walls; a really representative one" 
man show would surprise some of those who tend to overlook 
the beauty and ,"ariety of the work he has been doing for 
thirtv years. :\Ir. Cayley Robinson's ""'inter Evening" 
would be completely "atisfving if it were cut in two, and 
only the figure bv the firf' retained. The portraits, as a 
body, do not attract attention; few of them being remark" 
ably good in execution or notable in subject. Sir John 
Lavery, who i,., painting below his old form since he became 
a fashionable artist, doe<; not sucLt
ed with ?llr. .-\
quith, 
\\ ho is not ven firn1h taken in a not yen characteristic 
aspcct. :\Ir. Fidde "atts' "Lord Finla}" i
 better; it 
f-, not credihk, howevI r, that Lord Finlay an alwa\" look 
...0 wise a'" that. 1\Ir. Charle_ Shannon's portrdit of himself 
painting is guod; he i!:> holding a brush in hi" mouth, and 
one i at libert\ to gut' ,thdt he has just fetched it out of 
the wdter tor 'Ir. rharle. -H.icketts who \\ould do as much 
for him. 
The 'ulpturc oalleri arc a relief. Thf" ('Ontain much 
that i,., workmanlike and nothing that i" offe nsi\c'. But 
ennu['h nf thi<; li<;t. Th.. one mr. --.Iatil'n one found, \\ hen 
lookin
 for the fe\\ nl. dll m that imm r" hay tack, \\ 
that amon" t the mpardtiv...lv f 'v pirtun , which had bDDn 
__old .lÌ th tim fill' \; ,it \ \"irtualh- all till' Id 
011
, It h'l.linr 1 , d I.. ' tJ.,
t there i'" a publ "r 
 ,d l
1 
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T HE time is past, if it wa" ever due for thinking of 
the artist as an unpractical person engaged in grace- 
fully dodging reality for ornamental purposes. 
Nowadays we judge the ornamental by the amount 
of reality it contains We recogni!:>é. too, that the 
kind of realitv suited to any particular art depends upon the 
tools and materials it is done with, 
One of the most interesting and suitd.ble ideas of reality for 
pictorial e'\.pression with paint a
d brushps is that o
 "pace in 
three dimensions. For some tIme after the reactIOn from 
realism, which was partly due to the rerognition that paint anò 
brushes are not in it with the camera for that purpose, painters 
"hedged" by putting down their surface impre"sion" of nature 
only, but presently 
they began to want 
something firmer. 
Cézanne expnossed the 
desire when he said: 
"I want to make of 
impressionism some- 
thing solid and per- 
manent, like the old 
ma<;ters." \\'h'lt it 
amounted to in fact 
",as a craving for the 
third dimension. 
Some :mch prelim- 
inarv is necessary to 
explain what a painter 
like l\Ir. J. D. Fergus" 
son, who is now exhi- 
biting at Connell's 
Gallen; in Old Bond 
Stree( is working at. 
By avoiding reali!:>m 
he recovers the free 
and characteristic u,.:" 
of paint and brushes, 
liberty of design, and 
the intrinsic value of 
colour; but at the 
came time by insisting 
upon the condition of 
deptll, he secures the 
solidity demanded by 
the Western mind. It 
may be said that ht 
could get the 
ame 
result -by painting 
realistically, but th,lt 
is not true. If you are 
out to create the 
illusir n of reality-as 
in a ster,_osc opic 
photograph-any free- 
dom of brusll\vork, 
anv obviou!:> brush- 
work, indeed, must 
disturb the illusion; 
and it is worth remarking that the earlier painter!:> who 
d.imed .It realistic illusion, con<;istlntlv concealed their 
brushwork, and painted very smoothlÿ. Also in realis- 
tic painting you are sen'rely limited in the matter of de<;ign. 
You can arrange or compose realistically painted objects in a 
striking or pleasing md.nner, but you cannot really make a 
design of them in paint without straining probability-just as 
you would if you wrote a realistic description ill formal verse. 
Fur the same reason vou must sacrifice the intrinsic value of 
colour to descriptiW' truth. 
You can't have it both Wd.YS. The objection to realistic 
painting is not an æ,;thetic fad. It IS as practical as the objec- 
tion to rule of thumb in engineering. The problems of paint- 
ing, indeed, are very much like the problems of engineering. 
You have to make a structure in a definite material that will 
carry your ideas or feelings to the spectator. The methods, 
like the burden, may be subtler and more subject to emotion 
but they are strictly scientific in principle. There is no scope 
forthinking in the world of illusion, it is all a matter of tricks: 
but in the world of design, there is unlimited scope for thinking. 
Once exchange the illusion for the idea of reality as an aim, and 
vou come into the full freedom of your materials, and vou can 
\york out your problems of design instead of merely dodging 
them by pretending-alway... at ri.;k of probability-thdt it 
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.. happened so. :\Ir. Fergusson can be as "deLorativt- as 
he likes; but bpc ause he dpsign" in threé dimensions instead of, 
lihf' the Chinese, only in two, ht: secun:,.. the reality that is 
generally sacrificed in decorative painting. It was to e:xpress 
the idea of designing in three dimensions that I headed this 
artidf' "Buildin
 in Paint." 
:\Ir. Fergusson's paintings of heads convey the idea of plastic 
relief which is something quitf' different from the illusion of 
stereoscopic relief produced by realistic painting. They do not 
stich. out of their frames, but are closely related to their back- 
grounds or surroundings. In several pictures, in "Rose 
Rhythm," for example, he has carried the same motive 
throughout the design in almost exactly the same way a
 a 
musical composer 
would construct a 
fuguf' on a given 
sequence of notes--or 
an engineer would 
carry the cantilever 
principle throughout 
his bridge, for the 
matter of that. This 
is a thing you could 
not do in realistic 
painting, except by 
pretending accidental 
circumstances of the 
"very like a whale" 
order; bv pretending 
that the young 
woman's mouth or ear 
looked like a rose in 
cer
ain lights, for 
example By dealing 
with ideas rather than 
appearances of struc- 
ture, 1\Ir. Fergusson 
has been able to design 
the young woman in 
the rhythm of roses 
without risk of prob- 
ability. Once reduce 
the visible world to the 
same category of ideas 
expressed in tenns of 
painting, and you can 
compare and design to 
your heart's content 
\'vithout any risk to 
probability, or of 
confusion between the 
character of one object 
and another. You do 
not neeò artistic 
licence. \Vhether you 
deal with facts or 
fancies you have 
exactly the same 
freedom and secunty 
as the \vriter who designs in words, or the composer who 
designs in musical sounds. The nearf'r you get to the ideas 
of thing-s, the more you bring out their differences. 
Moreover, as :\Ir. Fergusson shows, the moment the painter 
has plumped for ideas, instead of imitations of reality, he can 
combine with ideas of structure, of length, breadth. and depth, 
the more subtle suggestions of surface. One of his pictures has 
for its motive the blandness of a woman. The head is firmlv 
constructed in paint, there is no imitation of hair or flesh and 
blood, but the bloom and deJicacv of the subject is kf'pt 
throughout. . 
But when all has been said, the most striking temperamental 
characteristic expressed 111 the work of l\Ir. Fergusson is his 
craving for the third dimension. Obviously he is a man of 
robust imagination, ill content with a vision that eVd.des the 
logic of structure. But being a true painter he will not sacri- 
fice the tools and materials of his craft to realistic imitation 
in order to get the effect of solidity. By reducing everything 
to the same category, and dealing with it in the same terms, he 
is able to combine Ideas of structure and emotional sugges- 
tions in a pictorial and decorative manner; to f'mbody 
thoughts and feelings" in the round." As might be e:xpected 
of such a painter, he has more than an instinct for sculpture; 
and the exhibition includes some examples of his work in stone. 
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Lamplight and Violet: Ruby 
By J. D. Fergusson 
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The Extended Alliclllce 
The Emperor Karl has concluded a closèr alliance with the Kaiser 
Ih Louis Raemaeker;. 
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G E1UL\XY'S method of 
ruling subject races is fur- 
ther illustrated in these 
photographs. They were 
taken in East Africa, but 
there is plent
 of evidence that the 
meth("d
 are not peculiar to that 
section of the Gennan Empire. The 
sa.me system of," frightfulness" was 
consi
tf'ntly practised in German West 
.-\frica, in the Cameroons. and the 
Pacific Islands. When the Crown 
Prince was in India, he explained to 
an American journalist, to whom hp 
had been deprecating the British sys- 
tnn of rule, the manner in which Ger- 
m.m
 established her might over 
weaker races, illustrating it by this 
anecdote: .. A German planter in 
Samoa had a field of yams, which were 
pilfered by nati\ e villagers. So hp 
\\cnt to the village, sei7ed the head- 
man and three others, decapitated 
them, and impd.led their heads at each 
corner of the field. Afterwards," added 
thf' Cro\\ n Prince with approval, "there 
\\ a
 no more stealing!" That is the 
true German' idea of justice and mercy 
where the weak are 'Concerned, 
To carry out this policy effectively, 
\\ e see in the third photograph here how 
the\' train to arms the more warlike 
racès. The native soldif'f is encouraged 
to he the same bullv as the Prussian 
officer; he is allowed all kinds of gross 
pri\'ilege", and is permitted to bully 
and pillage peaceful folk so long as he 
conforms to military discipline. Th!:' 
main danger of German rult:' in 
Africa is thp cre.ltion of a \ ast black 
army that mav bp let loose to 
rd.\'agt:' neighboùring tenitories at 
an\ fa\ uurable moment. The ann\", 
directly it realised its strength, wouÌd 
probably begin by cutting the throats 
of its taskma"ters, but therf' is no 
saying where it might end. 
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I. Civil Pri'>oners in Jail. 
J. Germ:lI1 Officer at Head of Transport. 


.. Drilling Native Sokhers. 
4. Another Hanging. 
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The Outlook 


L OI<.D Fl<'E.i\CH ha..; nut been lung \ïcero\' of 
[reland before giving e\'idence that he remain;; 
a man of action. The arrest of the :'inn Fe>in 
leaders is reassuring buth for the act itself and 
for the manner of its e....ecution. \Yhen the 
details of the German plot arc revealed it will be seen 110\\ 
near Ireland ha<; come to a second rebellion, The clemency 
which W'lS shown bv the British Gu\'ernment after the Eastêr 
Rebellion uf 1916 appears, un the face of it, to have been 
misplaced, seeing how many of those who then received 
pardon are implicated in this second conspiracv, 
one the 
less, we believe this clemenC\' to have been a wise act; hence- 
forth, no scruples need be sho\\n in dealing with those \\ho, 
for whatever purpose, have conspired to enter into treason- 
able communication with the German enemy. \Yc depre- 
cate hasty conclusions that all whu have latel\" been associated 
with the Sinn Fein leaders are necessarih- a part
. to treason. 
This is an occasion for calm judgment and slow speech, and 
it must be carefullY borne in mind that the one object all 
wish to attain ",ho have sincerely at heart Ireland's future is 
that some system of Guvernment may be devised \\ hich wiII 
enable the vast majority of Irishmen, in whichever pro\'ince 
they live and to whatever creed they belong, to work together 
loyally and in amity for the peace and prosperity of their 
country, and for the welfare and security of tIlP British 
Empire. The pro,.,pect is dark at the moment, but we believe 
this latest step to be a decided advance in thf' rig-ht direction. 


* 


* 


* 


fhe long interval which the enemy may be presumed to 
be using for purpose'i of reconstruction and of opening a third 
phase in his great offensive still continue at the moment 
these line,., are written. It has endured without interruption 
(save by comparatively small local action
) since :\Ionda
, 
the 29th of .-\pril, un \\hich day the enemy suffered his heavy 
defeat to the 
orth of :\It. Kemmel. The number of divisions 
he has pmployed actively to date in this offensive-nearly 
all of them in the first six weeks, is now definitely a"certained 
to bp the equivalent of 254, of which so many haye bf'en put 
in a !-" Lond, a third, and even a fourth time, as to point to 
an ðceptionally rapid rate of usage. Eviden
e on his exact 
105 -' is still lacking, but something in the neighbuurhood of 
the half million is not an e:>"c(,'isive estimate. His delay \\ill 
permit of a rertain number of returns, and he has, buth in 
fresh divisions, and in field depot
, enough material left to 
makp of the third pha"''. if he chon", , something like a repeti' 
tion of the first. On the other hand it must be remembered 
that lw ha<; not th'" <;ame qualiÌ\ at his dicpo
aL Hi" first 
shock \\ l' delivered with specioilly trained divIsIon, I'll of 
which had be,
n f'xamined for the purpose. It i,., abo doubtful 
wh. ther h(' ran no\\ cuunt upon an
 element of <;urpri"" 
* * * 
\lI'.lnwhile the future of aviatiun and th app.m ntly 
continuuusly rising preponderancf' of the allib in this field 
is attracting universal attention. Sub"idiarv to th" e ential 
action of aircraft upon the front, the weather has pern1Ìtted 
a long distance raid into Germanv and the thorough bombing 


of ColC'
nl The raid upon London \\a" almost simultaneous 
-fur it t.lk more than twenÌ\ -four hours to prepare a 
thing of thi,., sort. 
e\-ertheIe!"s- the two will certainl
 be 
treated b\. the enem\ in his Pre
" and communiquE (and 
unfortunately, probably by too man
 people at home) as 
causp and effect. 
Of more sig
ifiL'U1cc to the \\ar is the tale of aircr
ft 
work at the front. The most striking piece of stati
hcs 
in "onnectiun \\Ìth this is that given in connection with the 
number of bombs dropped behind the German and British 
lines re::.pectivch, Fur the months of l\Iarch and April- 
and much the greater part uf it since !\larch 2Ist - the 
difference is no Il than thirteen-fold. 60,oï9 bombs were 
dropped on or behind the German line,., by the British, 
and onh- 4-l9" In the Germ;>n,., on or behind the British 
linf'<;. it is far too ldrh a \'et to ralculate upon any decisive 
result through the grO\Ùn
 ,.,uperiority of the All.ies i
 t
e a
r. 
Though it already hampers enem
 rommunicatlOns .It IS ,.,tlll 
\'ery far from di"lucating- them, and as for \\hat IS called 
" blindmg" the enemy 'In' establishing such a superiority 
th.tt he' cannut obser{'e usefulh', no one can tell how far 

uperiorit\' must be carrif'd beforè such a result can be achie\'ed. 
At an\' rate, it is not Ht in "ight. But if the rate of incre.lse 
can be maintained-and the rhources of the AUie:> should 
make that possIble it ",ill, \\ith American recruitment, be 
the ne\\ element in our fa\'our a the 
'ear proceeds, 


* 


* 


* 


Raids b\' night on London \\ere resumed this \\eek. .-\ 
veal' has not elapsed since the first attack in furmation by 
Cothas; it occurred on Wednesd,lY morning, June I3th 
last, it was folluwed on Saturday morning, Jul
 7th, by 
anothpr attack; others were fru
trated, and afterwards the 
enemy preferred tll(' inferior visibility of moonlight for his 
raids. Had the German General Staff a year ago been able 
to fore'iee that \\Ìthin ten months Cologne would be in the 
reach of British airmen at noondav, it is doubtful \\hether 
London would han bf'en attacked: A!" it is, the Gennan 
air offensive> on cities outside the \\ar zone 
ho\\ ; no advance 
during this period' the British air offensive is proving more 
and more effective, Germal1\' threw do\\ n the challenge: we 
accepted it. The end is not" \'et. 


* 


* 


* 


.. A pe.lce offensiw IS a proposition made by one party 
who does not duire peace himself, but who do. 5 desire tu 
di\'ide his enf'mies b,' making proposals of' peace." This 
definition, put fOf\\ard by :\1r. Balfour in the House of 
Commons last week, de,.,en'es the widest publicity, for of 
.. peace offensives" we are bound to hear much in the coming 
months. This definition has reLei\'ed the approval of that 
other master of clean-cut phrases, Pre'iident \\ïlson, who, 
speaking at l\e\\ York on Saturday, said: "\\"e are not to 
be di\'erted from the grim purpose of winning the \\ar by any 
insincere approaches upon the subject of peace." Insin- 
cerity has been Gennany's trump card in all diplomatic 
rc1ations in the past; she has won so many tricks with it 
that shf' \\ill not forgo it readih-; but while it is easy to 
deceive at any game when a man is treated as an honest 
man, it becomes vel'\, difficult, once he is a declared sv,.indler, 
Tht: failure of each new peace offensive makes the next one 
morp difficult. But German\" ",ill perseverf' 


* 


* 


* 


,-\ reference was mad
 in the ' notes a few weeks ago to 
the inequit\. of the "tipt-nd<; in the Church of England. It 
\\as stated that th(' srandal had not been dealt ",ith. 
Thi,., \\d,., true in ibdf, but tht: repvrt of the fourth Committee 
of Inquiry into the Administrative Reform of the Church, 
just issued, shows that it has not been 0\ erlooked. The 
reforms proposed by this committee are most far-reaching 
and sensible. It is proposed to abolish thE' gn ,,<;candal uf 
the "parson's freehold" and the le,.,,,er one of pew-rents. 
There is to be a Patrona'p Board in even'dioce P, on which 
the laity are to be largjy repre 'nted. - The clergv are to 
bf' assured a li\'ing wage, and th. bi!-'hops arc no longer to 
d\\ell in ,astle., or palac Parochial Church Councils are 
to be instituted. Let these reform
 be brou:::ht into effect, 
and the Church of En<>;land \\ III I ain new lifp .1 mndern 
in
titution. Ho\\ can this b{ done \\ ithin . n onahle 
time? Th, re is onp omi".,ion \\hich a cubctantial and 
growing minority of Churchmen \\ill deplun th.tt t
le 
recommend.ltions do not includ<, dlse...tablishment. But dl... 
e...tabli
hment c.m wpH stand (lv,'r for the moment if nnl
 
th(' reform" .11'<' not dela\<-d. In another gent:;Jation at 
lat<,.,t it \\ ill bp ('\'er
 \\hf're -recngni....d that a Church I'annot 
thriv ,md be \ igorou
 \\hich is under State control and 
.1t th
 merc'y of p')litil al parti, The 'ieparation mu,.,t 
com abuut, but it will he aH the eLsier if the Church ha!-' 
been efficienth' reorgani,,<'d on modf'rn line". 
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Reviewed: 


By H. 


Belloe 


F OR nuw e
actly three week
 (at the moment uf 
writing, \Ionday, 1Iay 20th) the enemy ha<; Ie 
frained from any continuation of his great offensive 
movement. His last fully de,-eloped action wa<; 
that of Monday, April 29th, in Flanders, between 
the \ pres (anal and 
Ieteren, in which he suffered a very 
heavy defeat, the magnitude of which was some" hat ubscured 
by the fact that the victors were on the defen;;i,'e. 
\Ve have alread\' given in these columns the reasons for 
believing that suclÌ a halt is only a prelude to a third phase 
in this great series of actions. The enemy has shown by 
every possible indication his detci mination to achieve a 
decision as early as possible this year; he has put in tþe 
equivalent of 25-+ divisions- -a mass of men hitherto quite 
unprecedented. To do this means that vou are determined 
to get your result at onc
, and that you would rather pour 
out men from your depots than get fresh material in rotation 
from units in other parts of the linf'. Both methods of 
recruiting the strength for <;hock have becn used, but the 
pace at which German di,-isions ha,'e been put through the 
mill-from three to four times that of a pre\'Ïous period- 
is absolute proof that the enemy Wa'i working for as rapid a 
decision as he could possibly obtain. If, in spite of this 
he has allowed three weeks to go by "ithout action, it is 
either because his losses have imposed ::;uch a period of 
reconstruction, or it is because he is elaborating a completely 
new plan: more probably it is from a combination of these 
two causes. \ 
For the LOmprehension of the future quite a
 much a'i 
that of the past, and therefore with a practical object, \\ e 
may use such a moment for a review of the great German 
offènsive from 1Iarch 21st to April 2<)th -five weeks and a 
half of most intense fighting upon the largest scale. 
It was divided into two pha'ies. The first was the great 
blow upon a fifty-mile front struck between the Scarpe and 
the Gise rivers on 1Iarch 21st and 1Iarch 22nd, with the 
object of separating the French and the British armies and 
of destroying the latter by an ad,'ance against the flank so 
exposed. This. great effort succeeded in effecting a breach 
in the British line not far from its junction with the French. 
There followed a rapid and very e
pensi,e retirement, but, 
as in the case of Caporetto, the full results of the breach 
were not ohtained. .-\ftpr an attempt, si
 days later, 
to break the wall at last erected against them, the 
great German mass in this salient cea<;ed its effort and the 
first phase of...he offensive was 0\ er by \pril 5th-just more 
than a fortnight from the moment of it<; inception. 
The second phase took a curious and unexpect('c1 for!"!.l; 
unexpected to the enemy a<; well as to om s('h es. The fact 
that its form \Va<; unexpected ha<; profoundly affected the 
ston' of the great action from that moment onwards. 
The German higher commdnd ordered an attack upon 
.-\pril 9th upon a compar<lti\ ('ly small scale (six divisions- 
four in line and t",o in support) upon a short sector of a few 
miles in front uf Lille. This dden
i"e Sf'rtor broke: a 
complete breach was effected; the lxs was reached and 
cross('d within twenty-four hours, and' within a week the 
whole plain up to the foot of the Kemmel Hills was in enemy 
hands. I\n advance comparable in shape (though, of cours(', 
not in extent) to the great German a(h ance in the south 
had taken place. 
The eftect of this ver:,' great local success upon the Gennan 
higher command can now be clearly traced, though at the 
time we had no evidence to show whether it were a long- 
prf'pared plan or not. \\'e now kno" that it was an acci- 
dental opportunity rapidly used. 
The enemy, finding himself thus posses
ed uf yet .mother 

)reach in the old defensive lin(', determined to use it thor- 
oughly. Comparatively small as wa
 the area for mano:uvre, 
he poured in between 30 and -+0 di, isions, and sacri- 
ficed men with the utmust freedom in the pursuit of a novel 
sub
idi,uy plan to cut off the northern end of the British 
line and to reach Dunkirk, at least, of the Channel ports. 
rhis "econd effort, which became mon:: and more c'\.pensive 
.l'i it was pressed, wa
 a strategical failure. A violent effort 
to mcrease the salient by its left flank in the second week 
uf the fighting (led by Bernhardi, \\Ïth si", divisions) W.b 
heavily defeated; and in the \'eek follcH\ing, after the 
e
ceedingly expensive capture of Kemmel HiU, the largest 
assault of all, \\ ith II or 13 divisions on April 29th, \\ as 
hroken to piece<;, and the second pha"'e of the great German 
offensi,"'t' Cdnw tu .L du<;e 


Such ha "e been the general lines of the affair. 11\\ ill 
now examine tIWI11 in greater detail. ._ 
The first essential in such a stud, i,.. a comprehension 
of the enemy'!, scheme of attack. We are the better able 
to appreciatè this scheme from the fact that enemy sources 
of information and enem,' descriptions arc now available. 
E,'en the roughest "ketch cannot be complete, of course, 
because in the first plan' both the enemv and the Allieg 
conceal of necessity a mass of things, and in' the second place, 
because many things, though not concealed, must not be 
published lest they give information to the other side. .. 
The first three weeks of :\Iarch, the special training of the 
chosen units on the enemy's side being by then accomplished. 
were filled with the last accumulations of munitionment 
and with the bringing up to their points of concentration 
of these ùi\"Ïsions, which were at the last moment marched 
up hy night tu cumplete the '-en' great densit\, with which 
the attack was to be deli,'ered. 


Concentration for .Attack 


Already during the tv.o months past the roads leading 
to the sector of attack had been perfected, and so elaborate 
in detail was the whok plan that it included, as the French 
correspondents tell us a book of ahout roo pages, which was 
distributed down to the compan\" commanders to e"'plain 
the nature uf the operation which was toward. It would 
seem that in the creation of new roads the enemy was par- 
ticularh- careful to create subsidian' lateral communications. 
The nÏ/iht marches up to the front began un the 13th of l\Iarch 
and proceeded for eight da
's continuousl
'. It is to be remarked 
that the moon was in her last phase during this operation, 
.md that just before tlw attack there was almost complet<:: 
darkness to cover the roncentrations effected. It seems 
prO\'ed that much the greater part of the final concentration 
was made quite at the last moment with the object of 
preventing information reaching us through prisoners. 
Three great armies and a portion of a fourth were aligned 
between the Rivers Scarpe and Gise, a distance a<; the crow 
flies of about fiftv miles. rhe right of these three armies 
was in front of tfle Yim\' Ridge b
' 
-\rras; the left beyond 
St. Quentin, whilt that portion of the fourth army which 
came in upon the extreme left was astraddle of the Ri,-er 
Oise, south of S1. ()uentin near La Fere. 
These armies in their order were tht X\"lIth on the north 
or Gl'nn.lll right, ('o:->;nl.lnded h\' BeIU\\ . the IInd in the 
centre, commanded bv 1Iarwitz; the.\. YIlIth on the German 
ldt or south in tht: St. Guentin district, commanded bv 
Hutier. It wa., this last which achieved the principal success 
of the action. Y l't further to the south bevond Hutler 
again upon the Oise wa., the extreme right of B'oehn's VlIth 
.-\nny, a certain portion of which, as we <;hall see, ",as dra\,n 
into the action. 
Each of the three armies consisted of no less than 2J 
divisions. It is probable that one of them \\as as strong as 
2 t divisions. There were thus frum f>9 to 70 German di, isions. 
But to these must be added h divisions which were drawn 
in from Boehn's \-IItl

-\rm
' un the extreme left. So th,tt 
in the wry first developments of the affair, before ultimate 
resen'es were thrown in, ,\ hile the original shock alone \\ .IS 
engaged, at kast 75 division., were used: between a million 
and a million and a quarter men. 
Each .-\rmv commdnder had under him from four to five 
corps. But these corps were not tJw normal German Corps 
D'.-lrmcc of twu di\'isions; tlwy \{'ere groups uf divisions, 
some of them containing as many as si
, the idea being to 
keep great mas<;es of ml'n under romparati,'ely simple controls. 
\\"e wiIl, howe\'er, give them their corps names. Below's 
XYIlth -\rm\', on the right or north in the Arras dis- 
trict, counted, leading from right to left- -the 1st Bavarian 
Reserve, under Fasbender; the 9th Re:rerve, under Dieffen- 
bach: the rKth; the hth Reserve, under Borne; and the 
qth Reservp. under Lindequist. 
rhe
(' corp" cuntained between them 21 divisions, uf 
which 12 were in line and C) were in immediate support. But 
Belo\\ alo;o had under him two reserve divisions, thl' 1hth 
Bavarian and the 2-+th, which he kept to the rear of his left, 
Ilear his junction \\Ïth 1Llr\\ itz. 
1Ialwitz in the centre, cumm.mding the IInd Almy, also 
had five group corps: Gnlliert's, which formed the junction 
with the northern army; ,md then in order from north to 
south \\ere the 29th Rcser\'e, under Staabs; the 2Jrd Reserve 
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under Kathen; t]lt' 13th, under Hufacker: and the qth. 
under Gontard. 
This central arm\' \\ as curiou,,]v con-.tituted. Grunert and 

taabs on the north ",ere dimìnished. The\ had on]v 2 
divisions each, both in line. The other three corps \\ere 
correspondingly s\\elled. Thi-. centra] army, like the one to 
ib right, counted, as I ha\'e qid, 23 divi...ions 13 in line, 
5 in immediate support, and 5 u"ed a,; an army re,.,erve. 
Hutier's army on the left. the STITIth Re<;er\'e \\hich, a,., 
\\t:' have said. Jachieved the principal result, \\a<; agdin 01- 
ganised in a special fashion. It-. t\\O \\ings, :\orth and South, 
Luttwitz's 3rd Corp". and Conta's -{th Re"erw, had -{ di\ isions 
each; but the centfl was e\'en denser. Though it consisted 
of on]}. two corps. the lith. of Webern, and the 9th (Oetin- 
ger's), it counted certainly II divisions, 4nd possih]y I.2. 
It was the densðt formation of the whole ]ine, There was 
only room for II di\'i"ions in line, but there \\ere 9 in im- 
llfediate support, and from 3 to --I- as an ann\' reserve. This 
disposition of the 18th Army prO\'es not only from its den- 
sity, hut from the depth of its formation. that it was intended 
to give the main blow, and this is what one might expect. 
,.,eeing that it had to operate on the right of the British, 
where rupture was intended between them and thf' French. 
I have said that beyond Hutier's XYlllth Army the ð- 
treme right of Boehn's "11th. _\rmy wa.<; engaged. This 
included Schoeller's 8th Corps, and the 8th Reserve, under 
\\'ichura, which formed the extremf' left of the great action. 
Each of these corps were 3 di\'isions strong. 
The attack came, a<; we all kno\\, in the moming of Thurs- 
dav, the 21st of :\Iarch, favoured b\' a thick mist. \ccord- 
ing to the German accounts the moment fixed for th
' genera] 
attack ",as twentv minutes to ten. There is evidence that 
different part" at" the 50-mi]e line launched the infantry at 
different moments. The chief nowl featurf' in the attack 
would seem to have heen the use of the tWo-mdn machint' 
guns which came fOf\\ard Iight on the crest of the advanc- 
ing waves. :\nother somewhat novel feature \\ a<; the e'\- 
treme ad\'ancement of the field pieces, \\hich pushed right 
up with the advancf' of the infantn'. The German corre- 
,.,pondents ha\'e been allowed tu print the fact that thi
 tactic, 
though successful. was \'en' e'\.pensi\'e. 
fhe German account of \\hat the" had to meet allo\\s the 
Uritish only 18 di\ isions in th( froÏ1t line. When the b]o\\ 
was struck, the first da, bore little or no fruit. and \\ a,., spent 
at a very heavy cost in men. The secund day, Frid.i.\'. 
:\Iarch 22nd, unfortunate]\' ga\'e the enem
. a<; we know. 
,1 breach we,.,t b\' a trifle north of St. Ouentin, at Ho]non, 
rJ1Cre follo\\ed 'the flood of German 'ãd\'ance, in \\ hich 
Hutier's army \\ent furthest, and which occupied in Just a 
week the whole great salient bet\\een .\rras and the Oi,;! 
passing in front of .\]bert and :\Iontdidier and :\"o\'on. 
It was an ad\'ance in two stage,;, rapid as it \\as. For it 
was checked on the line of the 
omme and the heights just 
to the east, in \\hat the Germans call the Battle of Bapaume, 
forty-eight hours after the breach \"'lS etfected, It \\as only 
forty-eight hours later still, upon the 26th, that Albert \\ a" 
passed in the north centre, and on the next da\ . the '\"ednð' 
day. the 27th, that the enemy entered :\I!;ntdidier. The 
divisions uf the French 3rd .\rmy had been hurried up \\ ith 
sufficient rapidity just to chec\... thi,., tremenduus impl'tu<; 
before the A.miens railway was reached. 
Thursday, the .lRth- -e
act]y a week after tl1<' opening of 
the offensive- may be fixed as the moment when public 
opinion in Germany reached its highest notf' of confidence. 
There seems to ha\'e been somL confusion due to the elatiun 
of the moment and a general confidencf' (unwarranted bv 
the fads) that the .\mien,., line hdd heen reached, and th.\t 
the French and British armie!-' were separated. It \\a... not 
fully under
tood a" .\ et that thf' French 3rd .\rmy had 
relieved the 5th British, and that the gap \\ a" clo<;ed. There 
were elements in the 
ituation which public opinion in 
Germany could not understand, though thev \\ ere gra"ped, 
of course, by the German as well a'i by thf' Allied command
, 
The chief of these was the momentary e
haustion of the 
attacking force. It had marched in 
pecial kit, \\ ith ,.,i'\. 
days' rations and spare boots over and abow the regulation 
\\eight. It had ad\'anced in e'\.trcme ca...e... near!\, 40 miles, 
fighting all the way. It had come acros,; the dp\'astated 
battlefield of the Somme Its communication", which had 
been so admirable ju<;t before the battle \\a... deli\'ered, had 
becume, in the ad\ ance, quite insufficient. There \\ a" a halt 
of nearly a week (filled, of courst-, \\,ith plenty of he an 
fighting) along the line of check, \\ hen, on Apri] 4th, the la"t 
great effort of the main German original plan \Va" made. 
and failed. 
That effort may be , ailed the Battle of :\Ioreuil. It \\ as d 
blow "truck upon a grand "cale to turn Amiens bv the ..,outh 
that i..., dgainst the left of the ne\\ ly ,If) in'd FreÌ1('h di\ i...ion,." 


On the next da,', the 5th, and even the day aftef\\ard..., 
.\pril IJth. it \\a-- 'belie\'ed in Germany. though in a rather 
confused fashion. that thi
 great blow had succpeded, and 
that the .\Ilied line \\a" pierced. But by the Sunda} 
April ith, the pu,.,ition \\as clear both at home and abroad. 
TIlt' original great \\ ave was held, and the last effort. to 
ad\'ancp had failed \\Ïth \'ery heay}' lo
s. It may po,.,slblv 
have been \\ith a political object. in view of disappointment 
o1t home; it \\a", at any rate {we are now quite certain of 
this} as a subsidiary and secondary operation, that on the 
Tuesda\' follO\\ing,' April 9th, IJ divisions "ere launched 
again'it' the Portuguese, holding the marshy flats at the 
foot of the .\ubers Ridge in front of Lille, and against the 
two British di\ isions that flanked them on the right and 
the left (the one from Lancashire, the 55th, at Gi\'Cnch} ; 
the other at Fleurbai'\., in front of Annentieres). 
The operation had an une
pected and very rapid succe
..., 
But preciselv on that account it led to considerable conse- 
quences ad\'erse to the enem,,'<; cau
e. 


Battle of the Lys 
By the e\'ening of the first day, the whole of the marsh
 
country up to the Lys had been overrun by the enemy. 
whu had broken through the defensive zone upon a sector of 
six miles. From the front of that zone to the Lys was a 
distance of thref' to four miles, in which he captured ñumerous 
prisoners and guns. He cro,.,sed the Lys b
 the unbroken 
hridge at Bac St. :\laur; t\\enty-four hour!-' later he was 
even'where a mile or two bevond the river; Armentieres, 
\\itli three thousand troops, hãd been surrounded and had 
-;urrendered, and his ad\'ance had already touched the !-'ite 
of :\kssines on the southern edge of the ridge. 
On the night of the thIrd day, Thursday, April 12th, he 
had added db(.ut as much again to thi,; rapidly ad\'ancìng 
...alient. He \\a
 almost up to the Forest of Xieppe on his 
left. He \\as dose to Bailleul and Xeu\'C Eglise, at the 
foot of the Kemmel range of heights. 
It is at this moment, the night of Thursda
, \pri] 
12th, that \\f' begin to notf' the effect upon the enemy 
of thi<; unexpected succeSS and his detennination to 
prosecute it: \\ ith all the consequence<; of that deter- 
mination. 
During the ne'\.t t\\U da\'s he made yerv little advance, 
fur the British re"en'es, \H
re coming up. He \\as still by 
the Saturday night out of Bailleul. and though he had taken 
'\'eun' Eg]ise he had not succpeded .\ et in furcing the :\lessines 
Ridge He had put abuut III di\'ision.;; by that timt into 
the battle. ' 
:\0\\ that the (;ermans sa\\ the British resistance stitt- 
ening with the arri\ al of the re...en'e:-, no\\ that they knew 
that the French had dlso had to "end from their reserves 
di\ isions right up round tu this far nurthem field. they might 
11.iw checked their adventure had the origina1 p1an been 
fully maintained. But it is "'ear that in the face of the 
dppdrently great upportunitv now dfforded them in the 
north coupled \\Ïth their finding them
eh'es firm1y held 
in the south in front of \miens. thq mudified their plan : 
or rather adopted a ne\\ plan and dt'telmined to press for 
.ill they \\ere worth in the north. 'I'ht'}' called up at 1east 
f} divisions from the Ami ens salient, tliverted further fresh 
di\'isions to Flander,; and for fifteen da,,<; maintained a most 
furiou
 and e'\.pensive effort to reap the fruits of their 
une'\.pected Larlier succe'''. 
They took the :\I!'...."'ines Ridge .mù B.iilleul, but a1readv 
upon the 9th day after tlll'ir first attack, on ,-\pril 1 ïth, 
it \\a... apparent that the
 \\ere being led too far. On that 
day the attempt to cut oft the Ypres ",a]ient from the north 
\\as broken by the Be1gians, and on the nf'
t da), Thursday, 
,-\pril lKth, came a se\'ere defeat. Six di\ i
ions under Bernhardi 
tried to force the lim of the Bethune Canal and to cut the 
lateral commuuication \\ hich runs behind it. Thc attack 
\\as completely broken \\ith \'cr) hea\'y los"e" indeed. 
Indeed the action of April 18th is perhaps the most significant 
of all the
e efforts in Flanders for it ...hould hav! shO\\n 
the enem, that the ddensiw could noVo hold him there. 

e\'erthel
,; he still went on, having o1lready doub1ed the 
number of di\ isions he had u<;ed up to but five days before. 
To keep French reo;en'e<; in the south and to check any further 
movement northward. he mad(', on .\pril ..qth, a violent attac\... 
upon the plateau \\hich rovers Amiens at \ïllers-Bn'ttoneu:x. 
He \\a.;; beaten there; hut his main object for the moment 
\\dS the north, dnd on the ne'\.t day, April 25th, he began 
a fight \\ hich lasted thirt\, "i'\. hours and ultimateh rrained 
him :\It. h.emmel. . 
\\ïth thp le.I"t po""ihl<- delay not thm full d'l} -he 
luncentrated 13 di\ i,.,iuns upon the front of which l\It. Kemmel 
is the centre. ,md with the earl}' morning of :\Ionda\' Apri] 
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29th, opened the last gn>at phase of his Flanders Battle, 
which was at once to turn tlw line of hills and to cut off the 
troops in the Yprt''j salient. It was the most desperately 
fought of all the<;e actions, and it resulted in the most ex- 
pensive and the most complete defeat the enemy had yet 


The 


received. By the night of that 
Ionday, April 29th, an effprt 
upon double the scale of Bernhardi's ten days before had 
been even more thoroughly crushed, and the second phase 
of the Great German offl'nsive was at an end \Ve await the 
third. 


Emperor Charles' 


Letter 


T HE abortive negotiahons which took plact last year 
between France and Austria are now of onlv historical 
interest. Even if they were not dead an-d done for 
in themselv." the Battle of Caporetto the now 
decided disintegration of what wa., once the Rus<;ian Empire, 
and the rale of the ßreat \Ve;;;tern offensive which opened on 
March .ust, would have destroy'ed all their practiral effert 
upon the war. 
Nevertheles,., though these negotiations are no\\ no morf' 
than objects of study for the curious, they have this dangerous 
feature about them that they may be used by malevolent 
or foolish people as ct ,;ubject of recrimination. They may 
he thu<; used by the enemy to impair the solidit
. of the 
Alliance, and, what is perhaps most dangerous of all, they 
may lead well-meaning and terribly ignorant enthusiasts to 
bel:eve that some sort of negotiation can even now take the 
place of military action. 
It is important, therefore. to grasp the recti nature of the 
event, and this is, happily, a simple m.ltter. If we exclude 
the elements of personal intrigue which are the curse of all 
Parliaments, in France as much as in England; if we elimin- 
ate the private motives of those who use any national peril 
as a mere instrument for the support or ruin of some petty 
Parliamentarian; if we confine ourselves to the plain facts---- 
there is nothing either very mysterious or verv valuahlp in the 
affair. 
There are threp things quite clear. The first is that the 
attempted Austrian negotiation with France last year W.iS 
not some. marvellously cunning piece of duplicity engineered 
by PrusSIa. It came from an easily recognisable motive of 
a singularly obvious sort. The second is allied to the first' 
it is the fact that these proposals were entirely .ind naïvely 
to the advantage of the Emperor Charles, and not at all to 
that of the Emperor William, The third and most impor- 
tant is that the one nation to which they would have been 
disastrous if (to supþo<;e the impossible) they had hef'n 
açcepted i.. onr own. 
The young Emperor of Austna 'had nothing to gain by 
continuing the war. He saw before him the increasing 
power of an ally who was rather worse than a rival, and 
possibly, at the end of the whole business, the House of 
Hapsburg no more th<1.Il a German feudatory of Berlin. Hi..;; 
people were suffering terrible privation. ' 
The Russian Empire, the menace of which was the onh' 
thing Austria considered on entering the field, had dis- 
appeared, and a strong per<;onal feeling in favour of the 
West natural to anv family of good breeding and civilised 
traditions, further inclined the Emperor [harle;; and hi., 
wife to the action they took. 
It was a personal àction confided to a near .ind youthful 
relative, who was quite above any suspicion of duplicity 
a,:d whose sympathy was heartily with the Allies: Prince 
SlxtU<; \Vas actually fighting in one of the Allied armies. 

ome may be puzzled by the Emperor of Austria thus 
actmg secretly, separatelv from his allv. and without the 
knowledge of his ally. They will say: "How on (Irth 
could hf' nrry out anything he promi"ed withuut Cern1.t1l\ 
being a partv t(\ that promise?' 
The reply to "uch an objectiun wotLld ('em to bp that the 
Emperor hoped (if am.thing <;hould come of his action) to 
.Lpproach his alh- and to s( what acrommodation could be 

'nade. It i. p()
sihle that Berlin during "orne bad "queeze 
111 19111 or 191j had .Llreadv given a hint at \ïenna that 
Prus"ia wuuld 
,lcnfice the advantage of past crimes in order 
to avoid punishm. nt for the crime<; of the present war. 
Thing
 were not 
oin
 tor, ....ell for Pru,.,sia even as late as 
June H)17 fIw p""ition of I
.ll'=sia \Va" not \"pi absolutelv 
certain and nu llllC'\.pt :ted ,UCl ,upon the \y, -;t had 
('omp to rai".. her spirit
 Sl)f' had alwa\;; b",en redd\' "inc",' 
the i\larlll to make "er" largl one ...iun" tn Franc.. in the 
hopc 'If ..:eparating that countr) from our"dv"" 
But \\ hcther ..uch hint-. had bl'pn dropped ju"t beton the 
voung Emp' ror tried to open negotÌ.itiolh or whethel the 
<Ldion was entirely "'pontancuus and unl) en visa 
ed ,on- 
suiting Gt:rn1any after France had been sounded, w cannot 
tell. \Vhat is dedI' i:= that this approach to the French 
Government b\' the he,(d IIf tlH' '\11..tro-Hunl;,(ri.m 
tate 


was as direct and sincere as it was persunal. TIle Emperor 
expre,sed very mildly his views about the German annexa- 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine, and he was there saving undoubtedly 
what he felt. It is what everybody upon the Continent 
fee1s with the exception of the Germans. The seizure of 
.-\lsacp-Lorraine after the war of 1870 was a perfectly novel 
baseness of a peculiarly cynical and di<;gusting sort, which 
profoundly shucked the conscience uf Europe and which 
ha" never been forgiven its authors 
The next thing to note about these Austrian negotiations 
IS that such propo;;als as they contained land they were 
vague enough, Heaven knows!) left Austria-Hungary.upon 
the balancf' a great deal stronger than it was before the war. 
This cap'tal point has been r:uriously mis"ed, especially 
in our Pres". 
Take the e'\.treme case, and suppose Austria-Hungary to 
have secured peace upon the lines suggested in the famous 
letter. and then compare her situation with what it was in 
1913. The position before and after would have been some- 
thing like this: 
In 1913 Austria-Hungary representing tht:' Catholic, as 
<Lgainst the Orthodox, Slavs, was in perpetual jeopardy from 
the enormous milital y power of tl1f' Russian Empire, the 
leader and protector of the Orthodox Slavs. An agitation 
was perpetually going on just o\'er the borders of the Austrian 
and Hungarian kingdoms; its centre was in Serbia. It 
worked upon the national sympathit:'s of the Serbian race on 
hoth side,: of thf' frontier. Catholic as well as Orthodox. 
It was a perpetual source uf the gravest anxiety and even 
weakness to the ruling house at Vienna. The Orthodox 
elements in Calici.i and certain racial e
ements (such as the 
Serbian population from over the Hungarian border, the 
much larger Rumanian population in Transylvania) ",ere all 
of them e
ements of weakness which imperilled or darkened 
the future uf the Dual :\Ionarchy. The way to the East 
\\as blocked; the relations between the Balkan States were 
uncertain and required tl1f' exercise of the most careful 
Austrian diplomarv. 
Faced bv "U!'h an Eastern situation, Austria-Hungarv was 
dependent' upon the support of Prussia; though the whole 
tradition of the Hou<;e of Hapsburg and the whole culture, 
even German, of the \-aried people whom it ruled, wa." anti- 
Prussian to the core, 
CompdH' ,;uch d precarious statt' of .lffairs-which had 
endurf'd fo'r a generation. mark('d by continual threats of 
war and by ceaseless vigilance-with the situation that 
would have nisted had peace been established upon the 
lines that Austria suggested to France last year! 
The Hapsburgs would have found themselves completely 
"ecure, and apparently secure for ever, upon the Eastern 
side. There was no longer any military relationship, nor 
even union among the Orthodox 
lavs. Russia had gone. 
A.ustria,Hungary here could draw what frontier it chose and 
rule completely at ca<;e. The Balkan tangle was at an end. 
Bulga1Ìa alol1t; remained, and with Bulgaria there was no 
quarrel. TI1f' mortal irritant of Serbia wa" gone. The com- 
plete control of the Dalmatian Coast gave Austria the Adriatic. 
.\nd all this aggrandisement was purchased at thp p
ce of 
d few square miles in the Alps (which never did Austna any 
good. and which had always been a sourcc of weakness), 
and, for the rest, at thp expensc of PrussIa. Such a peace, 
by the- retroCt ,sion of Alsacr-Lorr.lÌne, left the Prussian 
rival relativeh' \Vl.lker, and restored <;omething of the old 
hdl<lI1cc betwè'en South and i\orth Gcrn1.lny and something 
of thp old posItion of the Hapsburgs 
\ll this. of rour<.;( . is purely acad..mic Pe,(c
 could ne
er 
have been ,'uncluded upon line
 :-0 ide.lIly COlbOnctnt wIth 
Austrian interesb and ..atisf} ing to no one else But still 
the ompari"on..lt le.lSt makes it dear that Austria, acting 
tlms, acted in tlw mo<.;t natural fashion pos<.;ible. For she 
was ...impl\" following her own interests entirelv and neglecting 
t'\'prvbodv else s. 
But thérf' i<; .L third point to be considered in all this which 
is not a' ademic at Lli. but spverely practical and of vital 
importolncL for the p,'oplc of thi
 country. Not only is it 
important, but it is or ought to be self-e\'id
nt. 
It i
 thi:-: That negotiations of ,.,uch a kInd. peace pro- 
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posals upon lines of the famous letter, directly invoh e the 
fall of this country; not of France or Italy, but of England. 
Of all the marvels of the great war none is more man-ellou.. 
than the b]indne"s of tho"e who fail to perceivl so glaring a 
danger when it stare" them in the faCf', It is a prodi
\-' 
which can only be l'Aplained by the peculiar history lIf 
Victonan England \\Îth its isolation from the \\orld, its 
extraordinary iIIu"ions, its singular domestic pearl and 
happine
s, and, above all, its "df-confidence. Rut e\"en if 
\\ e regard the survival of those iIIu..ions a" thp e"p]anation 
of certain modem follie", tho" follil remain enormuus. 
There are actuall
 people \\ riting and 
peaking to-da, a 
though the acceptatIOn of such tenns, not hv FI anc' mark 
you, \\hom the\' al tually benefit, but b\- Britain, would 
ha\"c b n tate manlike! 
Of two alli(,., um" Britain, dependult upun , 'i-born 
commerc , th.... commercia] ri\'a] of th
 d1Íef enemy, th, 
po\\er chiefly interested in Eastern affair dnd pu '
'd of an 
empire for which the East and 
ommunications to it are ]ifl 
and death \\.I to bl left \\ithout any rf- ,nlts frOll the \\ ar ! 
Its "ommerLÍa] rival \\<1" to remain uÌ1dl1c<1Ìtd: th E<1"t
rn 
l\Iedi terranean and all the \\ tf) A<:Î.1 \\ 1 rp t n bl"' J.t thc 
mercy of the Centt.t.l EmpÎIl A ne\\ l dc of maritime 
warfare (<Jr murdél which had dl ,troYI'd the <;e 'urit
 c t 
sea-bornê comn and th refore of the men' fe- Jd hv 
which the l:nß]ish remained ph\ "ically a]i\'I, \\ 1.S t.. "ub ist 
unchasti.. 'd _nd e\'en un reproved ! 
Such would han been the "ituation <<f UritaiÙ if pc 
had re"u]ted upon the ]ine e of the Emperor of o.\ustria e 
letter. 


The other ally, FrdncI, would indeed hav had remaining 
before it an undefeated enemy, but the one prime national 
demand, the restoration of Abace-Lorrainf', \\-ou]d havE 
been ",atisfi\d. Tht great sourCl:: of iron supply in Europe 
would have been acquÎI"d by France. Th., \\ar would have 
tenninated \\ith a ...em ' in France if not of \ ictory, at least 
not of defeat; not one of the conditions thus threatening 
Britain need han, concerned the totallv dIfferent nen. ,itieo.;. 
of a wntinenta] peop]e. ' 
Happily, th, re wa" no qm>5tion of Francc li<:tenin,O" to "'uch 
propu"a]s, fur the) were nothing more nor II than the 
betra\ al of Britain. But the <;tupefying thing I", U..'t conceit, 
or th h3bit of 
 'rurity, r both c, mbil1f'd, <:hou]d h \ led 
men who would ha\"e bvn ruin
d f'\'t"n in their pri\ ate 
p0' sion" h" "uch 
 pL (kt alf1n p in t]JPir n
tioI., I 1- ride) 
to It:JfC t or half-rc 
ret thdt it did I1l t<< m ' 
There i e onh" on' melanrh'jh onsol.J.tion Lonr 
kd \\ith 
such a thouO"ht, ' nd this L, that in"ptitud ...l1rh.l ort 
ha" not mUlh lor

r t') ]i\ t'. Tht \\'U h" d nl;: un- 
hound d ,iI, hU it h. al"f\ d"111 
"m_ '''''d if it h
 hilkd, 
"ureh it i" killÜJ thl tat f mind \\hi h m kl uch 
follie" pc '...iblt. 
An und < '.lted Pn l ultim, h th pne-I If E 
Lmd, 
and, in partll uJa is it the I nd of fortune d.nJ urih fur 
that ill), rnmff)n Ible, bd"t..d L'l1'lful trnm Wh0!,l tht e 
propu,al5 om A Pru nl,t ,n]y undt. C at d but left 
sperially stron"{ 
 .ain
t En'land a]onf' '>nd allO\\ Dd >>buy 
If her alJit ; b sp ial, ritì .:> b thl.l1 a1< th dy 

nd immediak end "If England. '" hat r" ')m tIJ for 
ar
ument in a thill I) plain' 


Bri tish - A In erican 
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Page 


All'. -lrthur Page, the un'a of this article, tS the s.m 
of the United States Atnbassador in London and one of 
tile best-Immt'n publicists in America. 'H e sltcçeeded his 
father in the editorial chair of the ,. World's Work" of 
N ere Y crk, u:hich the latter had left :0 be -l mbassador 
in this COU1!trv. 
"Jr. Page -not only exþlains clearly 'ldl,"" the C-nited 
States, in defence of its ideals, "had to stand beside the 
armies of many nations no.. fighting in the Old World 
the great battle of human freedom," to 1fse the King's 
historic language, but he also foreshadows hOd' after ,'ictor) 
is won, A 11lerica and the British Emþire mav still work 
together wholeheartedly in the samc cause. 


G REAT BRITAI
 dnd the l"nited Stdtes are nu\\ 
undergoing the fourth great crisis in their rela- 
tions with each other. Curi0usly enough, these 
serious crises do not occur over the subjects 
upon \\hich the two countrie<; do not agref', but 
arise from the recurrent forgetfulness of the one all-impurtant 
subject upon \\ hich the t\\'o people most emphatically do a
ree 
In the great crisps which havc confronted the two countri{ 
in their relations \\ith each Othff in the last 140 vears, the 
main question ha" not been either's advd.nt<,O"p tö the detri- 
ment of the other, but how rapidly the twu nations acted on 
the realisation that the continued e"istence of both depended 
upon their cIu"c co-operation. 'Vhen I speah of e-'<.i<:tence, 
I mean existence as free, "elf-governing nation", fur in neither 
countrv do \\ 1 bclie\ e a Ie er e-'<.istence than thi!" \\ orth 
having. The most fatal thing \\hich cuuld happt.n tu either 
country \\ould IJP to losp it" politica] liherÍ\. The <;1 rions 
crisf''' "hich ha\- confronted the t\\IJ ountrie ha\"c been 
threats against this cummon herita
 
Th.. first threat "rcurred in I
,"':-, ;\ap<lleon hdd 

\lo1.rshal "ictor Perrin all prepared \\ith dn army and d Heet 
read\' to eail for Louisiana to n establi"h despotic PO\\ er in 

orth America. If he had suce eùed in thi...., the fre' institu, 
tions of the t'nited States and Canadd \\oulrl han> been 
continuoush" menaced bv an immediate pro"imity of a most 
despotic and a
gre"si\"e neighbour. [his American eApedi- 
tion \\:a'" one step in Kapoleor1's pl,lI1 of \\'orld empire, \\hich 
included, of COUr"l\ the dl struction of Great Britain, \'en a,.. 
Chancellor Michaelis has infonned us the pre<;ent German 
plan dol's 
This crisi", \\ a e met \\'1th great fore
l
ht ,'nù SUCCL-,-, 
Thoma<=; Jeffersnn \\.is Prf'sident uf thl' ("nited Stat! He 
\\-as of a pacific nature, but 1'\"1 r rndy to fight for fru
 institu- 
tions. The menace of Kapoleon's plan \Va" ampl) apparént 
to him. The result \\,," a Lu-uperative arrangement made 
with Great Britain earl
 enough to prevent \-\ar. Addington, 
who was then the British Prime Minister, promisC'rl the 


By 


Arthur 


-\merican Minister, Rufus King, that if 1\'apolenn "em an 
anny to America the British Fleet would taJ..1::; and hold 

e\\' Orleans fur the ('nited State>;. Jefferson sent James 
'[onroe to Paris to tell Kapolcon that the L"nited States 
wou]d huy louisiana, \\hich he had just forcèd Spain to 
give to him. :\apoleon, hnO\\Îng the alternati\'e if he refused 
to seU, accepted the offer because, as he said, he did not 
often have a chance to sell \\hat he \\ou]d other\\ise have 
had taken from him. 
ThE co-operation beÍ\\ een Great Britain and the "Cnited 
States was sufficiently foresighted to prevent Napo]eon'!" 
attack on free institutions in Amprica. If the co-operation 
had umtinued, it \\ou]d bave prevented the \\ar of I
I2" 
It was at that time the most vita] interest of the Cnited 
States that Napoleon should not drive e\'Cr
 Liheral govern- 
ment out of Europe, and particu],}rh that he should not 
defeat the British Kavy, for had he doñe <;0 the I'nited States 
would have Leen the only free gO\ ernment left in tht' world, 
and it could hardly have maintained itself against an auto- 
cratic Europe, \\ith man
 time<: its population and \\ar- 
mahing resource", and \\ith cummand of th se 1. It was 
likewi"e, of the 
reatl 
t importance to Great Britain n t t.: 

Ja\'1::; an
' more enemié" than sh
 cou
d help \-\hile ew;aged 
m the hfe and death stru"g]e \\Jth 1\apoleon. Th "tates- 
manship \\hich allowed the \\ar of I
I2 to occur a "lIIbt the 
major interests of both countrit:s is a 12"' lid e),amp]e nf the 
kind of forej,
n policy tu avoid. 
The neAt crisi" wa" in ISz3. This t. ne, hhe thp ITi.. of 
IKnj, \\a" handled \\ith fon '''
ht and \\ithout L]u. ùshed. 
The Hol) -\lIianCl, as 1" cry nlll hnn\\ planned tc e"ter, 
min,:te L
berd] Fovernme nt in
' uth AmeriL'a c , a stl'p tlJ\\ards. 
gf ttm nd of It all over th, \\ I rId. J amf , .\[onrIJf', \\ hu in 
II "
 I,
d rone tv Pari to bu\' I, ui"ian. for Jeffe] 'n wa<; 
Pre iÙF.lÍ of tlw l'nitpd 
tdte<- Ge Jr"e f am.ïn , ,,, B
itish 
Forei
n '[ini ter follu\\ d the prer{ j nt ! t b\' Addington. 
When Cannin n propps'>] to juin tilt forl uf the BritIsh 
Fleet tu the arm d re io.;.tanCi which Amc ric<, \\a" J repared 
to , ffer to the pl.llb uf the Hu]y :\'lIi,m n .:héd Monroe 
hc nt to hi.. old d1Îef Jeffpp.:on, then in retirement fo
 
achin', fhe dd\-ic\ he f!ot, which 
 )und... uncannilv 
e if 
it were \\ ritten no\\ \\ <Ie '''' follo\\ S 


DEAR SIR Monticello, Octobl r 23rd, 182 3.' 
1 he question pre ented by the letter you have sent me 
the most momentous wl1Îch h

 ever been offer"d to my 
rontemplatlOn sinn that of independ nce that maùp us a 
nation: this sets our 
ompass, and points the course \\IDch 
\\,e are to steer through the 0 ean of time opening on Our 
\. lew, and never could we ('mbark on it und('r circumstanrp 
mor(' auspicious. 
Our fir!>.t and fundamental maxim should be: Ne\ eI to 
entangle our
eh es in the broils of Furope, our second: 
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The King and Queen and lYlajor-General 
John Biddle 
Maior
General Biddle commanded the American troops \\ ho 
, paraded before His Majcst\ on Saturd
r, Mar 11th. 



ever to suffer EUI'ope to 
intermeddle in Cis-Atlantic 
åffairs, AmericL, :Xorth 
and South, has a set of 
mtercsts different from 
he . uf Europe, and pecll 
liar'y her ,wn; she should, 
theref....re. 'aye' a <;\ .5tem 
01 her u\,r parate and 
d.},ut from that of Furope 
\\ hile the I.l"t is labouring 
to become th. domicile of 
tiesp tism. our endcå' our 
"hould urely b,.. to mak, 
our hemisphere that o. 
lreedom. One nation, 
most of all, could distm b 
us in this pursuit shL 
nO\\ offers to lead, aid, and 
.lcrompany us in it, By 
dcceding to her pwposi 
tion, \\e detach hel fwm 
the band of despots, bring 
her mighty \\eight IIlto 
the sLale of free govern- 
ment. and emancipate .It 
on,.. "troke a whole conti 
nent, which might other- 
wise linger long in doubt 
.1Ild difficultv. 
Great Blitain is the na- 
tion \\ hich can do us the 
most harm of anyone 01 
all on earth: and wi th 
her on our side \\ e need 
not fear the whole world. 
\\lth hel, then. wf'should 
the must seduloush nour- 
Î!:ob a cLrdial Iriendship' 
,md nothing \, ouk! tend 
more tù knit our affections 
than to be fighting once 
more side by side III the 
same cause, not that I 
\\ould purchase even her 
amity at the price of 
taking part in her wars, 
but the \,ar in which the 
present proposition might 
engage us. should that be 
its eonseq uence. is not 
her \\ar. but ours. Its object is to introduc. and to 
establish the American system. of oust;ng from our land 
all foreign nations, of never permitting the l-'owel's of Europe 
to intermeddle with the affairs of our nat on<;, it is to 
maintaÏi1 our own principle, not to depart from it, and if, 
to faci
itate this. we can effect a decision in the bod\' of 
the European Po\\ers, and draw over to our sIde its most 
power;ulmember. surely lIe should do It. but I am clearly 
of 1\11. Canning's opinion, that it \\ill pre\'ent war, instead 
of prO\ oking it. , . , 
The President accepted Jetferson's ad\'ice, and the :\Iomue 
Doctrine was promulgated, which preserved half the \\orld 
for the growth of democracy without bloodshed. 
In the ninety-odd years since this happened the two 
nJuntriE:s ha\'e achie\ed the important succes" of .tdjusting 
all difficultie<; between earh other \\Îthout entering into 
hostilitie , which would enable their enemies to catch these 
Ì\\ 0 most consistent and Po\\ edul e:\.ponents of political 
libertv di\ ided, and thus deo:;tro\' them. From time to time, 
also, the Ì\\O nations haw; gi\'en each other d helping hand. 
But the long immunity from .lttack threatenÏ'1g the exist- 
ence uf our Lommon prinriples :-omewhat dulled the foresight 
which on "'Jme of the earlier oCLasions enabled us to triumph 
by preparedne without hlood<;hed. When the h.lI1d of the 
Hun struck it wa" not recognised in either countn \\ith 
.lbsolute clearne" that the :;ame old crisis Cacpd us again 
and that our frer \:i"tencr .lgain depended on co-operation. 
:\1oreO\', r, neithf'r uJUntry realised in full measure that 
the sam" oblig.ttion la\' on us in regard to the other nations 
that had joined thf' ranhs of freedom. It was not so much 
,t clear foresighted reali"ation uf the true meaning of the 
o:;truggle as it wac the direct menace of the German ad\ ance 
through Belgium that precipitated.. Great Rrit.1Ïn'<; ru"h to 
amlS. It \\'as not a far-sighted conception of the meaning 
of the struggle that convinced '\merira. It wo!o; the Lusitania 
and the dèèree of ruthl
" submarine warfarf'. There were 
many in both rountrie..; who kne\\ what WdS the real signi- 
ficancL of the crisis the da\' the Kaiser ordered hi" mobilisa- 
tion, but the majority werè too befuddled h\ the romplp\:itie" 
úf the situation to lay a firm gra"p on the lllle """ential and 
all-important truth that again Wf' were faced with the old 
choice: "Give me liberÌ\' or give me death." 
"'f' .1Tl' all in it now, fighting with our !i\'e" fur uur liberties, 
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B\ foresight perhaps "'( 
could have 5aved both. B\' 
fighting Wf' can at least sa \;e 
tht more precious. 
This is the histor, of our 
co-operation in thf" rlefencf' 
uf libelty. Twice we han' 
joined together Larly and 
a voided war. And oncp we 
were foolish enough to aid 
the enemy b\ fightin ð each 
othcl while he endeavuured 
to de,..tro\' the principle by 
which both nations live. 
This time not seeing the 
peril earlv enough to prC\'ent 
it. \\e ha\T got to fight our 
wa\' out together. 
And then what? \\'hat 
about th{ future? [f \H' 
go fom ard tog-ether in thl 
unending task of tn'ing to 
imprO\ L democracy a
d ...afe- 
guarding it all o\'er the world, 
\\f' shall o:;ef' problems and 
danger..; eYé to eye so that 
\\e may, even if \\ e do not 
achie\'e fure
ight, achieve 
promptneo:;s and unit
, of 
action again
t the dangcr
 to 
our lomI110n ideal. 
There is an earnest hopp 
\'eiT pre\'alent in America. 
and I belie\'e also in Great 
Britain, that after the \\ ar 
there \\ ill be a League of 

ation" tf) l'nforce justice. 
If this can be achieved. the 
two countries can maintain 
an active and harmonious 
understanding as members 
of this league. If there 
are not enough nations in 
the world whose ideas of 
\\ hat constitutes justice agree 
to allow the formation of such 
a ledgue or it-; effective operdtion, the l'nited Stdte..; and 
Great Britain must, ne\'ertheless, maintain together the 
eternal \\atchfulncss which is the price of liberty, ' 
Even the autocratic attacks of histor
' did not show us the 
full measure of danger to 9ur institutions which the Gemldn 
onslaught on civilisatiun has revealed. The German plan 
for autocratir \\orld dominion was to be gained through" 
commerce a..; well as h\ \\ar. The Germans 
aw that by the 
Lconumic conquest of å cuuntry they could deprive it of its 
political liberty as \\ell as bv military conquest. Their 
ecunomic and military plans for world dominion went hand 
in hand. . 
'Ve are fairly familiar nuw "ith the German reason for 
attaching Belgium and France first rather than Russia. The 
\\Testem advance gave the Gennan drmies control of great 
deposits of iron .lnd cùal in Belgium, \:orthem France, and 
in the Brie\' basin oppo",ite '"erdun. It turned out that 
they \\pl( indispensable for the Germano:; in this \\ar, but 
their object in takinp- them \\ a" primaril\' for future wars, 
both militar
' dnò mmmercial. The lUl1(luest of these 
regions would gi\'e Germal1\' a practical monopoly of con- 
tinental roal .lnd irun, 
Th" control of the ùn' hu"ine"" uf the \\ orld dl1rl its relation 
to e,-plosi\ e" i" \\ I'll kntn\'I"I'. There wen :;imilar phns for 
gdining a ...tran!!:le-Iwlrl upon the world b\ a monopolv of 
potash. 
During thp \\ar. both the l'nited States .1I1d Great Britdin 
havr demon"trated th.tt J. (
overnment controlling a large 
percentage of any of the \\orld'" nece"o:;ar
 products can hold 
other natiuns in economic peril. just as Germany tried to use 
her projected coal and iron munopolv on the Continent. 
[he l:nited Stak,.., fur instance. has most of the world's 
cotton. Great Brit.tin ha<; nearly a monopoly of rubber 
production. The two natiuns together control most uf the 
coaling stations necessary to world commercp I t is plain 
that other nations besides Gennany have the commercial 
weapons to \\aylav the world, but they haw' not used them 
after the German method, .\merican cotton has gone to 
Li\erpool and Hamburg on the same terms that it has gone 
Ì\) Pnn'idence and Fall River. German, Japanese, amI 
Scandina\'ian ships have coaled at Hong Kong, Port Said, 
and Gibraltar on the s.nne terms as British ships. But the 
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la,,
 \\ith which t ommernal po\\el ran h<< abu,.;ed ha" b çn 
made ...0 abundantly dedr, .1I1d the immediate profit" of ib 
abust- an ,,0 manïte
t, that it would not 1,
 \\ i"e to tru,t 
that no attemot \\ill be made to ahu "uch powpr in tllP 
futurt There'i..;; ÎInperati\'e need that the nation. ""pc. ialh 
tho>,!:' endo\\ed with commen ial 
trength- ...hould agree upon 
,.,ome general ,.;et of rule... l()nLt'rnin
 \\hat is fair and \\hat 
unfair rompetition, 
Tlw greate.;;t ronuner.'ial powu and the greate,;t respon- 
sihilit\ no\\ re...f:., un th . ,\meriran and the British people.... 
This i
 indicated b.' tk larg' proportion l)f the worId' 
morf \itdl re ourc held by them, For examplt-. the n,ar 
before thl war (H)l i) thp \\orId's roal production \\..I
 about 
l,-1-ï
 miHion short ton" Of thi", 570 million ton, were 
mined nnder the \meri( U1 Fla,e: and j!\o million tons under 
tllP Briti
h Flag The t\\O to,..:ether mahe CJ50 million tons, or 
just t\\u-thirds of the \\orId'" -upph The pig-iron produc- 
tion in Ie)13 wa .1bout ïCJ1 million metrÎt ton" Of this, 
JI1 million wa \meri(.m and II 
 million Rriti...h the t\\O 
to';:ether "omp\\ hat more than half the world'" supph The 
,;t
el figures \\, re murh tilt' uu...., Of the total 7(1 million 
tons, the t'nited 
tatb prodUled 31 million and British 
people 9 million -together, a little more than half th" total. 
The copper production before the \\ar WdS about a million 
mctric tons a \"Car. Of this, more than half (55ï,3
7 tons) 
\\as American and dbout 100,000 tons Briti..;;h The t\\O 
together \\ere t\\o-thirds of the \\orld'" total. 
'[he {'nitI'd State" produced two-thir
I" of th \\orld'
 oil 
supph of that .' ear dlone. 
. About (10 per cent. of the \\orId's c'Jttlln IS raised in the 
United StateJ and another .!5 per cent in Briti"h depen 
dencib, 


National Responsibilities 


-\merican re"ponsihilitie..;; ari"inh out ot the po
-;e......ion of 
natural \\ ea1th are much greater than th( . uf dll th<< Briti"h 
people. On the other hal
d. Great HI itain 0\\ ns the strategic 
point" of \\ orId commercp. and ?;O\ ern" man than Jon 
million politically unde\'eloped people..., 'Yt are responsible 
for about Iü million chiefly in thp Philippinp" In this 
respect, France has far greatt"f n"ponsibilitie... than the 
t'nited State,.;, for the French colonie.;; in Africa, China, and 
elsewhere contain about 40 million people 
'\e"t to the l"nited State" and the British people,." cllld in 
many things more than the British- -Gennam' had the 
greatest responsibilitie" of power, hut her ...eIt1sh u"e of her 
,;trength ha" not been mitigated b\' an\ C'I1lightened idca
 
\\ hatever. 
In or out of a leagne, the richly endowed nation
 must 
meet these respon
ibilities, must mitigate the danger;; of 
unfair commercial competition, and must endea\'our. on the 
one hand, to pre\-ent the exploitation of dependent and 
backward people, and, on the other hand, to encourage them 
toward material well-being and political ability and its 
attendant freedom. · 
In other ú ords, to protect their tIlt n þolitical tibertie!; to 
protect and encourage the political liberties of less ..Jell- 
developed peoPle, and to establish a .'ystan of commercial 
intercourse ,{'hich prevents the abu!;
 of el-onomic þOu er either 
bv chance or desÎ!!,n, the clo e cn-nþeration of the Cnited States 
dnd Great Britain is a ...'orld 11CLe:>:>it\'. 
linle"" it betra.";; the principle'" r.f both nations. 
uch 
co-uperation . an not be for elfish end.;, nor can it he excIu"i\'e 
It is of the utmo
t importance that all nation" \\ho
(' ideals 
are sufficienth 
imildr to enable them to aid in. thp...,> t.lsk" 
"hould du "õ. But the defection uf am' other ndtion 
\wuld not bl' ,0 "erious a" the defectiOll of eithf'r th
 
{ nited States or Great Britain becaus' th(' clre thl t\\ 

trong 'st rommercial Power"" hich hclien in free politi
al 
institution 
The fact that the ha\ e tlu "ame langu;!' . literatun:., 
tradition
, :1I1d idedls, nd arc Ln
a!-,erl in the rf.1 ele"
 
tru,uo:le 
Ì!, imprO\ (' democra
'il" along "imilar, if not identical, lim 
is not onl\, added rLd"on for their ro-operatipn, but assurance 
of ib suc
e' '. And the It ,.,ons of uur pre\'iOlb history add 
"trength to this assurance. 
Ry what machinery can this ('o-operatiun be achie\'ed? 
The League to Enforce Peace, as generaIlv discu
 ed in the 
United States, is, \ er\' roughly, a pi m for a treah beh\ een 
the nations which become members binding them to accept 
arbitration-or, at lea,>t, a delay for discus
ion befort the 
appeal to arms-upon pain of uni,'ersal economic and military 
pressure. But this mereh' pro\ ides a means of "ettling 
disputes after they drise. There is nothing in it to prevent 
disputes from arising, nor to prevent alms
,. IJf economic 
po\\er which do not transgre'is interndtiunal la\\'. There has 
been little or no di"cus
ion of ,I I t ,Ig-l:l' \\ ith a I egislat
re 
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repre"cntin
 the different countrie" a ;;ug'
' st,'d b\' the 
British I abour Part\'. "'hether such a programm a, the 
Briti"h Lahour ParÌ\' propOS4 '; be feasible or not, it i" certain 
that 1llH' machinen must be de\'i,ed that \\ ill be in ron- 
tinu tU
 uperation. it is not po
"ible to make an interndtional 
treat\', ,urh .IS th_ ,\merirdn idL!. of the I ('
u( to Enforce 
1\ t'. \d1Îch \\lJuld gO\'em rlo
e' o-operdtion in th changing 
aspects of c0mmercial and diplomatic affair:" l''I(C
 pt to "t ttIe 
dispute aftel they an 


Machinery Essential 
.\ statir thing like the Ll Igue cannot have fon ;;ight or 
fle"ibiliÌ\ l)f action. T0 achieve thp" things then m\1,t be 
...om(. continuou"h functioning machinen, {'ntil some 
bettermachinen can be de\'ised,'ït is d fortUliatt circum"tance 
that \\p no\\' hay the machinen in operation, The diplo 
matic and cunsular ,..t r\'ice- haw' ah\d\.... furni,.,ht'd the 
skeletun frame\\ork of this machinen but the"" ,en j, 
were usuall.' left in the "heletun "hape, ')", ept nu\\ and then 
in rriti"al situation", \\ hen the two nations IW cIearh' the 
I1t 
itit.> of clL I-operation. Then the skelf'toñ has 
been filled out and invigorated. 
The question no\\ before th nations is \\ hether \\ L \\ ish 
to relapse a::;ain into pa",.,in; lack of di"'dgreement or push 
the great principle,> in \\hich both agree in activ<< v-opera- 
tion. The machinen' i" at hand. The qllf'stion I' one of 
foresight and intention. . 
To L make the matter concretf', th 
Iunm' Doctrine for a 
\'er
' long timt.-, if not during its entire e"i"tLnco , has depended 
upon UII fact that both nations \\en hehind it. On the 
uther hand, during Pn 
ident Cle\'eland's administration the 
f:.1'1 that there \\ as not sufficient common. oun"el beÌ\\t:;en 
th. t\\O rnuntrif' mad!' it P' -'sihle for a misunderstanding to 
ari o\'er the parti
 ul,lr clpplica tion of d do, trine in \\ hich 
hf'th belic\ pd. Thi... misunderstandin wa settled ami. "bh', 
but it unquo ...tionabh led the Kdiser, '^ ho did lint and dm ; 
not helie\'p in the 
I()nr.. DOL trine, to tn to mah( a bn:ctch 
in it in the saml pla.-e durin", 
Ir. Ro()<'''\"elt.
 administration, 
It i, quite pn""ihk that the l'nited State'" and Great 
Britain ('ould between them announce and effect a more 
ideal pulic.' for their ,onduct in Far Eastern aftair,., than 
either, ould alolle, 
The f'Ommercial held i... abo full of opportunities and 
nece",;itie" for agreement. .-\Her thl \\ar, for e"ample, both 
\merica and Great Britain \\ill ha\ (' a large merchant manne. 
In both laSe" it is likely tu be u\\ned or do eh' controlled 
b\- ihe Go\"Crnment. If these t\\ 0 great shippiñg organisa- 
tion<;, \\ith the ta
ing p()\\'er of their reo.;pecti\'e nations 
behind them, should drift into a campaign of ruthle"s com- 
petition, the result would hardJy fit with the principles for 
\\ hich we are fightin{2:. Great Britain has the 10\\ er cost of 
operation and ad\'antag p " of strategic coaling stations. The 
Cnited Statu has more money to back its ship campaign. 
A struggle between the two would drive other competition 
from the seas and bring lo"s and ill-\\ ill to both contestants. 
\' et \
'ithout continuou" and cordial di,;cus"inn, such a con- 
ting-enn' is entirelv pu,.;sible. I f the people and the Govern- 
ments uf the twu countrie, realisp that their community of 
ideals and interest must mean continuous communit), of 
action in pI <I.c ' and "ar, the machiner.' for èe\'eloping this 
action \\ ill appear. 

Ir. Jame" .\, Farrel, Pre,id!?nt of till I T nited States '-'teel 
(orporation, re 'entIv .Ùd: 
America, It ma\' be hoped, will maintain the position of 
offering to the \\orld aU its requirements v.hich can be 
supplied here, Qn terms and conditions that are fair and 
just. There is no e\idence 01 any intention to take undue 
advantage of our e< .JIlomic and productive strength, and 
\\e shall in the future be as little disposed to turn to personal 
profit the necessitie!> of a \\ar-\\orn world. or the excep- 
tional influence of our position IS f ...portel i and importers 
That i
 statemulÌ of .\merican fédinc-- thL feeling not only 
of tho who could not profit personall
 1)\' a Ie"" e
lightened 
policv, but of those who wuld. But the good intentions. 
unles orf"lI1ised in America and rf'ciproLated abroad, Lannot 
be made effectiw,. 
There are people \\ ho wuuld look UpOIl a cu-operation 
between two Ijreat }latinns as a menacin
 combìnation of 
power. It "vllid certainly þroduce great PUl 'C" But it is 
pou.er for good as 'l.ell as pOker for evil. Whether,t is med 
for . 
ood or e. il deþend on the intelltiOIl ami L 'sdom of its 
llOld8Ys, rIOt on their strength. 
Thl \'irtue of impotence arc mlt of great mument in the 
wurld. The virtue" of strength are, dnd ill combined strength 
there is likeh to be more virtue than if the pO\\er is used 
separateh', for in combinatiun the policies would havl to 
ha\'e the appro\ al of at least t\\O national conscience
. 
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German Plots Exposed 
"Eitel Friedrich's" Photographs of Sinking Ships 
By French Strother, Managing Editor, "The World's Work," New York 
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O UT of the black pictUIe of the German depravity 
in fighting this war have emerged four or five 
dramatic episode<; that have 
tirred the imagina- 
tion of the world, and appealed to thl romolntic 
and chivalric instincts Lven of Gennanv'<; 
enemie
. America wa
 the 

ene of two such episode". The 
first une"Xpected 
appE lfélnu f the 
t'53 upon our 
shore ri
ing un- 
hLralded from tllP 
un<;u<;pe. tEd 
watL'r<;, thrilled 
the portin II1- 
stinrt uf our 
people. But per 
haps th most 
dramatic inrident 
\Va" thL arrival of 
the Prinz Eitel 
Friedrich. 
Durir the 
night of :\Iarch 
9th - roth, 1915. 
this gallant 
crui,;er of the 
Kaisèrli"he 

Iarine. <;Iipped 
into the harbour 
at j\orfolk, having 
run the British 
blorkade of 
cruisers outside 
the three-mile limit, ending d r.lreer of si:\. months as a com, 
merce raider, recalling tll{' feats of the Alabama in the ïivil 
\Var [he Eitel Friedrich was soun interm'd for the period 
of the war, and her officers and crew put under formal drrest. 
Even the British whose fleet had been oUÌ\\Îtted, ga\c their 
tribute of praise to the men \\ho had taken their fair chance. 
and had got awolY. Captain :\Iax Thierichen5 .lI1d hi.; ITf'\\ 
became objects of 
admir.ltion to the 
world. Felicita- 
tion were 
showered on them, 
most of all, a'i "\as 
natural enough, 
from Gf'rmans and 
German -Ameri- 
cans. 
fhat is the 
bright ;;ide of the 
picture .md no 
one, eVf'n now, 
would care to dim 
its lu
tn' 
But even at his 
best the Gennan 
uf the ruling clas 
seems tainted 
with the ineradic 
able nature of the 
I)past TllP \\ orld 
has long aLcepted 
the Latin affinitv 
of :\Iars and \' enus 
-perl}ap
 too 
complacently, though not \\ ithout rC.lson-
o it would nut 
have been surprised if the gallant Thierichens had not 
measured up to the 
tandd.rds of a Galahad. j\everthele<;s, 
it had a right to f'''pect that he should not de Lend to the 
level of a Cali ban . and Thierichens fell below even that 
low 
tandard. 
Among the 6reat qU.lntities of letters of congr ,Üulation 
which Captain Thierichens rCLei\'ed were many frpm Germ,m- 
American \\omen. They were stirred by the brilliancy of 
his exploit: it Wd.S a ray of light in the gloom that had fallen 
on the Teuton peuple.., after the Battle of the :\Iarne, \\ h('n 
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the fOSV vision of quick victory had turned to the grey fog 
of a long defensive war. The<:e letters breathed the passionate 
loyalt\ of the German spirit to the Fatherland. To these 
women, Thierichens \..as the embodiment of thf' martial 
spirit of thcir rac. -the spirit of the <;ons they saw them- 
selve" in imagination ,;ending forth to war Some phra
es 
from their letters 
,tril-. tho ld \ 


It i<; a pie, 
ure 
lor us to help our 
German bruthers, 
but I also under- 
stand that you, 
my dr1.r brother, 
are \\ ai ting to 
come out from 
your predica- 
ment How 
grand It is that 
you are receiving 
letters from the 
Fatherland, \Ve 
don't hear any- 
thing, Can't \uite 
anything, as the 
letters are not 
being deli..ered. 
So far, good 
news. It is 
wonderful. My 
heart is jumping 
with joy. I look 
with confidence 
in the future. I 
have to please so 
many. have so many time!' to defend my Gennany, but 
I have an unlimited confidence in God and in the truth. 
Again: Ho!d your head high and do not forget: "star- 
light itself is in the night, and God does not forsake his own." 
rheir attitude was one of high patriotism and maternal 
solicitude Thev sent him hooks and delicacies, scraps of 
news from (;ennany, and in everv way sought to comfort 
and inspirit their 
hero. 
Thierichens was 
indifferent to the 
lofty purpose of 
these letters. His 
mind was deprav- 
ed by the social 
custom of military 
(
ermany by which 
men of the officer 
class are in vouth 
taught to coÌlsider 
themo;clves ahove 
the moral law. He 
\\".IS quite a\\are 
of the hinship of 
all emotIOns, and 
he promptly un- 
dertúok to change 
thf' direction of 
the
, currents of 
pa!'5ion int(. a 
channel more 
pleasing to his 
t,lstes, I t was not 
long until he had 
narnmed his corrcsponden"L l"hif'th to thref' women, and of 
tht;..;e more particularly to 1\\0. Of thes\' latter, one \Va" a 
German servant girl of lather hetter than average under- 
stdnding, and the other a kindcIg'lrten teacher in the Middle 
"'pst. one twentv-fi\e and thf' other torty-fivl.. years of age. 
[heir corresponden, e in both ,ases stdrtc'd on an e>..aIted 
pl,lI1e It ended in unprintdble depravity. Only a reading 
of the "ornpkte series of [hierichens' letters to these women 
could give a full understanding of the heartlessness, the 
basene<:<;, ,md thf' ingenuitv \\ith \\hich this man, always 
pla
 ing upon tllPir patriotic fen uur, tr,msmuted their finer 
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Before and After a Dose of Kultur 
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( I) fhe ":tvlary Ada Short" Heeling 0\ er 


The" Eitel Friedri.ch's" careful German n
cor,1 entered helow thi
 photograph \\,1' 
"Englisher Dampf. 'Mary J\da Shorr' au
 Sunderland vcr!.enkt ,1m 28 JanLiar J q I" P.:\'1. 
.,' 
mit 5,200 tn. Mais. kam huh 7.'25 in Sicht ! .. 


(2) Last Plunge of the U Wil1erby ,- 
Sunk on Februar} 20, 1915, ahout four hun,Jrcd milc
 from Pcrnamhm'o, Brui!. 
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(I) Sinking of the "Jakobsen" 
This French <;ailing ve<;se! was sunk by the "Eitel Friedrich" on January 28, 19 [5, the same day on which 
the American ship" \\'illiam P. Frye ., was sunk. 


(2) "When the \vater gets to the boilers" 
Explosion of the boilers of one of the neutral merchant steamers su nk by the" Eitel Friedrich." 
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feeling" into the most degrading tran:.;t,. of romantic 10\" 
B,' the time this correspundence <-anH under GO\'ernment 
rènsorship it had become a blend of f'"\:a1tpd patriotism and 
uf pa5"ion perverted to the ubsccnitit , pit tured on th
 "ails 
uf ruined Pompeii. 
To make romplete the picture of thi, hero of the Pru
 .ian 
officer c1a
..., it may be' well to qnote the round robin of till 
ere\.\ of the Prinz Eitel Friedrich, To them t. \ en the air of 
.m .\merican internment Lamp \\a, the breath of freedom 
compared to their sen icf' on .l ship of hi Imp<< rial :\Iaje
t
 ' 
:\Iarine Here i<; their opinion of life in it and of their ;allant 
eaptain : 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., July 8th. 
r
j(TED STATES DISTRICT ATTOR....E.. 
- Philadelphia. Pennsd\ania 
DEAR SIR,-\\ e of the 
crew vf the Prince Tlfel 
Fri ir II, beg to inform 
\ ou about the condi- 
tion as there had been 
e"-i,,tine; on board aid 
\ '.
"el, and pI the çllar- 
,I .ter Lli t o1ptain 'la" 
[hierichen:. He.:. one 
thp mO'it cn,el and 
disllOne t men \\ho e\er 
had b en in charge of 
.l vc" el. He is a dis- 
gracf' to an,. mihtar
 
organisation, and \\.e 
tcel ashamed that he 
brought disgra 
 to our 
\. ,Sf' He I" one of 
the "orst e"oi>;ts in 
'\.istenLe, without an\ 
1eeling for hi!> feUo". 
men He is guilt" 01 
using the l'nited State,> 
mail,; for fraudulent 
purposes. ad\ertising in 
the papers that he 
"mIld receive lieb 
gabeu tlo\ e packages) 
for the soldiers in order 
to benefit himself, and 
later selling the same 
in the canteen after an 
inspection and riflmg; 
he kept e\'erythíng of 
\ alue He has received 
1,000 of packages and 
monev from \ ery near 
every Gennan society 
and countless pri\ ate 
people, but his son 
never saw a penn) of 
the same. The mone) 
he has spent for him- i 
self and some of his 
 
officers on his orgies 
As "e had been out 
on the high seas he 
only had an eye for his 
personal \\ elfare If" e 
met a vessel, after 
stopping the same, the first thing he ah, avs did \\ a" to 
secure as much \\ine and other b Id thing for himself and 
officers. so that the\" alway!> had plenty He \\ould not 
allow his dilor!> to bring enough potatoe:. and Lommou 
food on board to satisfy their hungt.r There had be n 
casps where men had been severe" punished Just for tahing 
a pie. e of meat from the table uf one of the sunken \ n,;eb 
The men did not L\'en have dnnhmg \\ater, but h and his 
officers used th, same for bathing IIp had be' n alraid 
that the { .S, Government \\ould find out ab ut hi" ,ariou" 
misdeeds, _0 in order to mak the Gc ,el nment think that 
he \\o1S all he should haw' reprpsented he pulled 0ft th", 
biggest bluff e\'er thought of lIt told ten men that the) 
e'ould run nff, supplied the same \\ ith money and after a 
le\\ moment" 
nt some other bo,s 0\ er the --ide t'> make 
as much noise as po"siblc to call the attention ú: the guards. 
He had his men maltreated where\ er there was a chance 
to do so. He even did this after \\e had been brought to 
Fort Oglethorpe. \\'e ha\ e to thank the t..S. officers for 
puttmg a stop to it, The captain had been mad that he' 
lost the po\\er over the men. He s\\ ore he would bring 
the men to a military prison for year" to ,-orne, simpl1- 
because they refused to be treated -like dogs after being 
informed by the U.S. officers that they don't ha"e to stand 
tor anything like that If it was not for the iron discipline 
maintained by the Germans, there would have been a 
mutiny on board the ship. Even a common man hates to 

ee good supplie5 going to waste just because the captain 
(ould not get quick enough to his wine. and the men feed 
on hard tack that \\ as full of \I orms. Some of the men 
are willing to appear in court against the captain to bear 


Water 


I ' 
" 


out bc",ause they are not protected by the D.S, Govern- 
ment, and may ha\ e to lace a court martial 'aw if they are 
returned to Germany, \\ c do hope that ther. will b an 
inve,tigation of the evil doinrs of said captain. If found 
guilty, w do hope that he may find out "hat it dOb mean 
tf' df' WJI)U! hi, feUo\\. -Il1 n. 


Tht: phutograph.. taken b
 officer.; of th Eitel Friedrich 
during her rareer a a f 1mmerc raider are printed here. 
"ïth true German thomughnb" the: made a complete 
re<-ord of the 
hips the, ,ank, t \ "n to photographs of the 
\ t ,,,pls \\'hen first "tghtld, and" progn , pictun -" of their 
cIt ...truction and ;;ubmer
ion, mounting the photographs on 
>>hef'b of paper e111bn .d \\ ith the Imperial sign. The Eitel 
Friedrich \\a 01 "ui d. not;, mbmarine, and it so far observed 
the rule.;; of war a
 to ren10 thf' creW5 before the ships "ere 

unh. One of tht;.;:,e mer- 
chantmen \\a" an Ameri- 
l.1l1, the lJïlliam P. Fr' . 
Thf' German photo<Traph
 
"h,)\\ the Star,.. and Strire
 
fh ing from tht; "tern \\ hen 
<;ighted .md thpn .1 hst 
\'ie\\ of th, topma<;t
 <I" 
...ht \\ept benc-ath the 
\\ H c.l the William p, 
T",- .,>> on man, of the 
utf-wrs, \\omen \\erf' .lm0nh 
the pn
 >!ler, of \\ ar rc- 
Inm cel tn the Eitel Fried- 
rich, \bOdrd th_ German 
raider the, \\ err locked in 
their r, hin" unde'r guard, 
and treated "ith crupu- 
loue; politeness. Perhap' 
it \\ a<; a \\ ell for their 
pt:aL<
 of mind that TÌÜer, 
ichen,,' subspquent rc 'ord 
in an Amerit:an c"urt of 
Ia w \\ as not em blazoned 
on their walJ<:. It is cer- 
tainh' well that there \\a
 
the differencf' beÌ\\een the 
German crew anrl their 
captain trained 111 thf' 
Prussian militar) code of 
morab. 
This Captain Thierichen, 
\\ as in corn ,pondence in 
.-\merica \\ ith nearly a 
dozen misguided American 
"omen. -\t the same' time 
he wa,.. re<'ei\ ing most 
tender and touching 
letters from his wife and 
children at Kiel, to whom 
he "as a hero His little 
daughter \\ rite.;; : " :\1 
 
darling, -On the day of 
mv si\:th birthda\ I will 
thank "ou all alone for thl 
pretty thing>>. Lm'e!" ki",,<-;; fur same. 'I hope b,. 111" ne'>.t 
birthda, vou "ill be \\ith us again. I am pra
ing ('\'ery 
p, ening and momin!{ tu the dear God that h
 will protect 
m" dear father." Hi
 \\ife \Hites, in :\Iarch, lQ17: "W, 
are all right. ::'\obod
 "auld conquer u" God tht:' Lord 
\\on't leaH: us alone. \Y( are all brave. "'e ,hall \\ait tc 

Le how ev<< 1\ thing turn" out. England \\ill be punished 
"horth ::'\m\, m\ darIin
, enough for to-day. Plea remain 
ht:<\lth, and retain ,'our 
ooò humour." 
(T ContJn14E: 


The Sinking of the" \Yilliam P. Frye" after the crew 
of the "Eitel Friednch" had exploded a charge of 
dynamite placed within the hold 
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Notice 
T HE increasing cost of paper makes it necessary 
to raise the price of LAN D & WATER to 
One Shilling, beginning with the issue of 
June 6th. 
After the end of this month LAND & WATER will 
be obtainable to order only. We particularly request 
all our readers who have not already done so to 
place an order for regular delivery with their news- 
agents, and we invite their attention to the subscription 
form which appears on pa
e 18 of this issue. 
Subscriptions received before June 1st will be 
accepted at the existing rates. 
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The Turkish Conspiracy-II 
The Narrative of Mr. Henry Morgenthau, American Ambassador In Turkey, 
19 1 3- 1 9 16 


illr. HenT'\' Jluy,f!,enthalt resumes his narrative of the Turkish ConsPiracy, which 'Ii'as begun in LAND & WATER, May 9 th . 
He stated' that Germany preciPitated the war to "obtain a huge Oriental EmPire that û:ould form the basis for unlimited 
.,-,orld dominion," an,d exPlained the steps taken pret1ious to 1914 by the Kaiser to transform Turkey 1'nto a 'I.'assal State. 
JI r. 11-[ orgent/lall also described the movement that led to the ascendancy of the Y oltng Turks, up to the hour of the assas- 
sinatiOl
 of J\'azim Pasha, at the Sublime Porte, by a mob collected by Talaat and En er, t'li D of their leaders.. Djemal. 
the third leader, when ,ear '1va
 declared 
'as sent to command armÙ.
 in Asia, and henceforth Played a subsidiary part. 
U r. lU orgenthau also gL. ea' id character study of the German.1 mbassador at Constantinople, Baron 1.'On TVanaenheÙ'n 
and in t/li chapter he continues his portraiture by a conzplet.: sketch of Talaat Bey and a partial line of Em'cy Bey 


A s ination had been thl m
ans by which 
th( chi. ftain,;; had obtainf'd th 
upn,mL power. 
()' 1 "il1oltion Luntinued to b", the instrumlnt 
Upu,l which thLY depended for maintaining their 
control. Djpmal, in additiun to hi" other duties, 
had ontrol of the polio"; he' devdoped all the talents of a 
Fouclk and did hi" work "0 SU( ,fully that any man 
who \\ i
lH'd to LlJl1"pire' a
ainst the Young Turks usually 
retired for that Vurpü"e to Pari" or Athens. The few 
months that pIP -ded m
 atri\'al had been a rpign of 
terror. Thl Young Turks had de
tro' ed Abdul Hamid's 
régime only to adopt that Sultan'",. favourite methods .of 
quieting oppo"ition. Instead of havmg one Abdul HamId, 
Turkev now di"covered that she had ev. ral. Men wen, 
arrestëd and deported by the "Lore, and hangings of political 
offendC'rs- OppOlh nts, that of tlJl' ru1ing gang -wen 
conlmon pccurreJ1I'C '. 
[he difficult position of the SUlt,U1 Pdrticulady facilitated 
the position of thi" committe. We must remember that 

Iohammed Y. was not only Sultan hnt Caliph-not only the 
temporary ruler, but also head of the :\luhammedan Church. 
In this capacity he was an object of veneration to millions of 
devout l\Iussulmans; a fact which wuuld haw given a strong 
man in his position great influence in freeing'Turkey from 
this crowd. I presume that e\'cn those who had the most 
kindly feelings to\\ard the Sultan would not have described 
him as an energetic, masterful man. Had his days been 
cast in morc favourable times perhaps the present ruler of 
Turkey might have developed into the actual head of the 
State. [t is a miracle, however, that the circumstances 
whi.h fate had forced upon :\Iohammed had not long since 
completely destroyed him. His brother was Abdul Hamid- 
Gladstone's" Great Assassin," a man who ruled by espionage 
and bloodshed, and who had no more consideration for his 
O\\n relations than for his massacred Armenians. 
One of Abdul's first acts, on ascending the throne, was to 
shut up the Heir Apparent in a palace, surrounding him 
with spies, limiting him to his harem and a few palace func- 
tionaries and con'itantlv holding over his head the fear of 
assassindtion. Naturallÿ, Mohammed'" education had been 
limited; he spoké onlv Turkish, and hi
 only means of 
learning about the outside \\odd was an occasional Turkish 
newspdper. So long a
 he remained quiescent, the Heir 
Apparent was comfortable and fairly secure; hut he knew 
that the first sign of revolt or even a too curious interest in 
what wa
 going on, would be the signal for his death. Hard 
as this preparation was, it had not destroyed what was at 
bottom a benevolent, gentle nature. The Sultan had no 
characteristics that suggested" the Terrible Turk." He was 
simply a quiet, easy-going, gentlemanly old man. Every- 
body liked him, and I do not think that he nourished iH- 
feelÌng ap"ainst a human soul. He could not rule his empire, 
for he had had no preparation for such a difficult task; he 
.ould not I pposP the schemes of dIP men who were then 
struggling for the control of Turkey. 
In I "changing Abdul Hamid, as his master, for Taldat, 
Enver and Djemal, the Sultan had not improved his personal 
po..,ition. The Committee of "Cnion and Progrf''''' ruled him 
precisd) as they ruled all the rest of Turkey-by intimida- 
tion. The Sultan had attempted on onc occasion to assert 
his indeppndence, and thp conclusion of this episode left no 
doubt a.., to who wa.. mac;ter. A group of thirtef'n ,. con- 
spirators" and other criminals, some real one", others merely 
political offendlrs, had been sentenced to be hanged, and 
among them was th.... imperial son-in-law. Before the e}.ecu- 
tion could take place tht: Sultan had to sign the death-war- 
rants. He did not object to viséing the hanging" of the 
other twelve, but he begged that he be permitted to pardún 
his son-in-law. 
1 he nominal ruler'- of more than t\\enty miHion pt:üple 
tigurati\'dy went down_upon his knees bdore Talaat Bev, but 


all hi pleadin1-,' did not affect thi... determinLd man. Here, 
Talaat nJ.
Llned, wa clI1.ncf' to decide, on. e for all, who 
wa" ma,;;tpr, th( Sultan or them<;elv . A fcw lid", after- 
wards the melancholy figure of th" imperial '-on-m-Iaw, 
dangling at th end of a rope in full view of tho Turkish 
populale, vi
ibly reminded the t:mpirc' that T.lladt and the 
Committee were th m lSt! - of Turk( . .\ft"r thi'i tr"g-ical 
test of strength, th Sultan n "r dttempted 19ain to inter- 
fere in affairs of Stat
. He kn
 w what hadhavpc'1ed to 
.\bdul Hamid, and h. ff Ired a more terrible fdt 


Talaat the Postman 


Talaat, the leading man in this band of usurpel", reaUy 
had remarkable personal qualitie". He had startf'd life as 
a letter-carrier; from this occupation he had risen to be a 
telegraph operator at Adrianople. And of thesp humble 
beginnings he was eÀtremely proud. I visited him oncc or 
twice at his house; although Talaat was then the most 
powerful man in the Turkish Empire, his home was stiU the 
modest home of a man of the people. It was cheaply fur- 
nished; the whole establishment reminded me of a thirty- 
dollar-a-month apartment in New York. His most cherished 
possession was the telegraph instrument with which he had 
once earned his living; I have seen him take the key and 
call up one of his personal friends or associates. 
Talaat one night told me he had that day received his 
salary as Minister of the Interior; after paying his debts 
he had just t\\enty pounds left in the wodd. He 1iked 
to spend his spare time with the rough-shod crew that made 
up the Committee of Union and Progress; in the interims 
when he was out of the Cabinet he used to occupy the desk 
daily at party headquarters, personally managing the party 
machine. His powerful frame, his huge sweeping back, and 
his rocky biceps emphasised that natural mental strength 
and forcefulness which made possible his career. In dis- 
cussing matters, Talaat liked to sit at his desk, with his 
shoulders drawn up, his head thrown back, and his wrists 
-twicc the size of an ordinary man's-planted fiercely on 
the table. It always seemed to me that it would take a 
crowbar to pry these wrists from the board, once Talaat 
had laid them down. Whenever I think of Talaat now I do 
not primarily recall his rolliching laugh, his uproarious 
enjoyment of a good story, the mighty stride with which he 
crossed the room, his fierceness, his detennination, his 
remorselessness-the \\hole life and nature of the man takes 
form in those gigantic wrists. 
Talaat, like most strong men, had his forbidding, even his 
ferocious, moods. One da:\! I found him sitting at the usual - 
place, his massive shoulders drawn up, his eyf''' glowering, 
his wrists planted on the desk. I always anticipated trouble 
whene\'cr I found him in this attitude. As I made request 
after request, Talaat, between his pufts at his cigarette, 
would answer" Ko !" .. No !" "No!" 
I slipped around to his side of the desk. 
"I think those wrists are making all the trouble, your 
Excellency," I said. "'Yon't you p1case take them off the 
table? .. 
Talaat's ogre-like face began to crinkle; he threw up his 
arms, lcaned back, and gave a roar of terrific laughter. He en- 
joyed my joke so much that he granted every request I made. 
At another time I came into' his room when a couple of 
Arab Princes were present. Talaat \\as solemn and dignified, 
and refused every 'favour I asked. "No, I shall not do that." 
"No, I haven't the slightest idea of doing that," he would 
answer. I saw that he was trying to impress his princely 
guests; to show them that he had become so great a man 
that he did not hesitate to "turn down" an anlbassador. 
So J came up nearer and spoke quietly. 
"I see you arc trying to make an impression on these 
Princps," I said. ":!\()W, if it's necessarv to pose, do it with 
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the Austrian Ambassador-he's out there waiting to-come 
in. My time is too important." 
Talaat laughed., .. Come back in an hour," he saId. I 
came back; the Arab Princes had left, and we had no diffi- 
cultv in arranging matters to my satisfaction. 
.. Some one has got to govern Turkey; why not we?" 
Talaat once said to me. The situation had just about come 
to that. 
.. I have been greatly disappointed," he would say, "at 
the failure of the Turks to appreciate democratic institu- 
tions, I hoped for it once, and I worked hard for it; but 
they were not prepared for it." It \\as a country which 
the first enterprising man who came along might grab; 
and he determined to be that man. 
Of an the Turkish politicians I met, I regarded Talaat 
.as the only one with e'\.traordinary native ability; he showed 
this in the measures which he took, after the murder of 
Nazim, to gain the upper hand in this distracted empire. 
He did not "eiZf' the government all at once; he went at 
it graduany. feding his wa
. He realised tht \\eaknesses 
of his position; he had "e\ eral forO>5 to deal \\ith, the Revolu- 
tionary CommIttee which håd backed him, the arm\', the 
foreign governments, and the several fdction
 that' madt' 
up what then pa""ed fur public opinion in Turkey. Any 
of these elements might destro\' him, politically and physildllv, 
He alway
 anticipated a \'1olcnt death. 
"I do not e:xpect to dit-' in my hed," he told mt, 
Bv becoming Minister of the Interior, Talaat gained control 
of the police and the adminio.;tration of the provinces, this 
gave him great patronage, which he used to strengthen hi
 
position with the Committee, He attempted to g,lÎn the 
support uf all influential factions b\' gradually placÍng their 
representati\'e" in the other CabÎ1wt posts. Though he 
afterward hecamp the man who was chiefly responsible for 
the ma""acre of hundreds of thousand" of Armenidns, at this 
time Talaat maintained the pretence that the Committee 
tood for the unionisation of all the races in the empin'. 
His first Cabinet contained an Arab-Christian, a Deunme 
(Jew bv race, but 310hammpdan bv religion), a Circassian, 
an Almenian, an Egyptian. He made the l,ltter Grand Vi7ier. 
Prince Said Halim, this new dignitary, was a ClJusin of the 
Khedive of Egvpt ; he \\as an e'\.Ct'edingh' vain and ambitions 
man- -not ambitious so much for real po\ver as {or its trappings 
The Young Turk programme included the reconquest of 
Egypt, and the Committee had promised Halim that. when 
this was accompli"-h
d, he \\as to becnme Khedin- 


Germany's \\Tar Preparations 
Gennany's war preparations had fur yedr
 included the 
study of internal conditions in other countries; an indis 
pensable part of the Imperial programme had been to take 
advantage of such disorganisation as exi..ted to push her 
schemes of penetration and conquest. \Vhat her emi"--;aries 
have accomplished in Russia and to a smaller extent in 
Italy is now tragicallv apparent. Clearh" such a situation 
as existed in Turkey in 1913 and 19q, provided an ideal 
opportunity of manipulations of this kind, The advantage 
of Germany's po"ition \\as that Talaat needed German
: 
almost as badlv as Germanv needed Talaat. He and his 
Committee needed some e:\.terior power to organise the arm\' 
and navy, to fmance the nation, to help them reconstruct 
their industrial "ystem, and to protect them a

inst the 
encroachments {If the encircling nations. Ignorant as the} 
were of foreign countries. they nf'eded an ad\'i"er to pilot 
them through the shoals of internaliondl intrigue. 
\Vlwrt' wa" s'lch a protector ty be obtained 
 E\'idpnth 
ûnly one of the gre.lt European P,J\HTS could perform this 
{)ffi 'e. Which one should it be -; Tin \ cars before Turl
e" 
would have ndturallv appealed to England. But now the 
Turks H'<:;"rded England J'" mcreh J na.tion that harl 
despuiled them of L
\'pt, and th,lt hold failerl to protect 
Turk<,\ from di
n1t'mberment after the Balkan \' olrs In 
as
ociati(m with Ru"..ia (;reat Brit,tin umtrolled Per ia, and 
thus l'OIbtitut 'd a con<;tant threat at Ie.tst ",' the Turh
 
belieVf'd- _wainst their _-\sid.tic dominion". England \\ a" 
graduallv \\ ithdr.m in: her irw tmel!t
 from Turke \" Eng- 
lish ..t.Ltl ,men bdiu eel that thL td<;k of driving th Turk 
from Europp \\ L" dbout romplptt, the "hole i\,pdr-Ed"tprn 
poliC" f (;reat Britain, hin '
d on maintainin, thl or lI1i
" 
tion of tllP Balkan
 a it h..d been determined b\ the Treat\ 
uf Bur'lan ,t a treat.. "hich Turkc-, refu>;td to rl lrd rl
 
bin,lin : .U1d which "hl
 \\o1S dl'telmined to uj'set. Abo\(' J.ll 
England had he ome the \'irtudl dll\' of Turk ' traditional 
enuny. Russio1, and therC' \'va", t'\'l:n tlll'n 1 
Ul 'r II helil'f 
which the Turkish leaders "hdred; thdt Engl.md w lo., \\ ilJing 
Russiol 
hould inherit Constdntinople "nd the n.lrdanelle 
Though Ru,>,>ia wa" makin., no ,;urh prl'tcnsio\l'-. ,It It',l"t 


openl\', the fact that ,,11t' WolS crowding Turkey in other 
directions made it po
sible that Talaat and Enver should 
look for "upport in that din-rtion. Italy had just seized the 
last Turkish province in Africa, Tripoli, anrl at that moment 
was holding Rhode" and other Turkish island
 and \\as known 
to cherish' ag,;re :;ive plans in Asia :\Iinor. France was the 
all\' of Russia and Great Britain, and was also constantly 
e"tending her intluencf' in Syria. The personal equation 
pla\'ed an important part in the ensuing drama. 
T.hc Amba..;sadurs of the Entente hardly concealed their con- 
tempt for the dominant Turkish politicians and their methods. 
Sir Louis :\Iallet, the British Amba"sador, was a high-minded 
and cultivdted English gentleman; Bompard, the Fa-nch 
Ambassador, Wd
 similarly ol charming, honourable French- 
man' and both wen constitutionalh- disqualified from par- 
ticipatin;:. in the murderous intriglk which then comprised 
Turki
h politic
. Gier,;, the H.ussian Amba""ador, \\as a 
proud and "NJrnful diplomat of the old aristocratic régime. 
He \\ a
 l',\.ceedingh' rlstut<<, but the ,-üntemptuous manner 
in \\hich h n trc'ated thl' Young Turko.; naturally made their 
leaders inclint' to Gel man\ . Indeed the
e three Amba
sadors 
did not re:ard the Talaat and En\'er régime as permanent. 
That mam factions ILd risen and fallen in t1w last si:\. \'ears 
the\ knew', and the\'like\\ ise believed that this latest usurpa- 
tioT; \\ould \'anish iñ a few months 


Enver Pasha 


But there \\ .lS one m.rn in Iurke\' then who had no nice 
scruples about usin
 "uch agencies' as were most a\'ailable 
for acromplishing his purpose. \\'angenheim clearly saw 
what his colle 
ue.... harl unlv fainth' perceived, that these 
men were "teadih- ea"teñing their 'hold on Turkey, and 
that the\' \\ ero' - looking for some stron{2: p,)\\ er that 
would recognise ttlPir posItion .1I1d abet them in nMin- 
taining it. 
As '[ louk b,lck the \\holt operation seem
 so cleal, so 
simple. so ine\"itable Gernlan\, up to that time, wa" practi- 
cally the only great PtI\\er in Europe that had not appro- 
priated large slice:> of Turkish territory, this gave her an 
initial ddvantage. Gf'rmany's rt'presentdtion at Constan- 
tinople wa" far better qualified than that of an\' other coun- 
tn:, not only by absencp of "cruples, but al<;o by knowledge 
and skill, to handle this situation, Wangenheim was not 
the tmh' capable Gennan then on the ground. .\ particu- 
larly influential outpost of Pan-Germany was Paul Weitz, 
who had represented the Frankfurter Zeitll1t{!. in Turhey for 
thirÌ\" \'ear..,. \\'eit.l had the most intimate acquaintance 
with-Türks and Turkish atfdirs, there was not a hidden recess 
to \\hich he could not gain admittance. He was constantly 
at \\"angenheim's elbO\\, roaching, advising, informing. 
The German naval attaché, Humann, the son of a famous 
German archæologist, had been born in Sm} rna, and had 
passed practicJ.lly his whole life in Turkey' he not only 
spoke Turkish, but he could also think like a Turk; the 
whole psvchology of the people was part of his mental equip- 
ment. :\foreo\"er Em'er one of the two main Turkish chief- 
tains was Huma;m's intimate friend. When I think of this 
e"pe;ienced trio, \\'angenheim, \reitz, and Humann, and of 
the delightful and honuurable gentlemen who were opposed 
to them, 'Iallet, Bompard, and Giers, the events that now 
rapidly followed Seem as inevitahle as the orderh' procP"<;f'S of 
nature. 
Bv the spring of Igq T.rlaat and Em'er, representing 
the Committee of Union anrl Progre
5, practically dom- 
inated the Turkish Empire. \\'angenheim: always having 
in mind the approaching war, had one inevitd.ble move' 
which wac to control T o1la.lt and Enn:r. 
Early in January, 1914, Enver beedme )Iinister of War. 
At that time Enver was thirty-two Vtars old; like all the 
leading Turki
h politicians of the pprlod he came of humble 
stock. His popular title, "Hero of the Re\'olution," shows 
wh\' Talaat and thf' Committee had "elected him to lead the 
arm
 dep.rrtment. Enver enjo
ed :>omething of a military 
reputation though, so far as I could di"covrr, he had never 
achieved a gn,.lt military succe fhe re\ olution of \\hich 
he was one of the leaders in 1908 cost \"pry few human lives; 
he commanded an army in Tripoli against the Italians in 
I9IZ-but certainh there wa
 nothing Kapoleonic about 
that campaign. 1:.11\'er u
ed to tell me himself how, in the 
.., rond Balkan war, h had riddpn all night at the head of 
his troops' to the capture of Adrianople, 'and how, \\hen he 
arrÎ\ ed therf', the Bul
arians had abandoned it and his vic- 
ton had thus been a bloodll"" one 


lIr. .1lorgenthau in next tI k's LAND & \\'ATER Lom- 
plete", his character 
twly of Enver Pasha, and exþlain.; in 
detail hnw Germany nt her firm f!,riP nn Turkev. 
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lnsi.de a Man's Head 


" T HESE pif'n", of mordl pro';L han' bf'en written, 
dear Rf'ader. h\' a large Carni\'orou,.: :\Iammal. 
belonging to that sub-order of the .-\nimal 
Kingdom which include,; also thf' Orang-outang, 
the tusl
ed (
orilla, the H.lboon \\Îth his hright 
blue and scarlPt bottom, dnd thc gentle Chimpanzee." I 
Ihl"ten to draw the reader',; attention tn the quotation 
marhs and to disclaim these humili.lting relation,;hips. The 
pa,.:sage is the Preface of -'Ir. Logan Pear..;dll Smith'
 hook 
hh'ià, nc\\ Iy puhlished by (on,.,tahlc at -1-";. 6--1. nl'1. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


-'Ir. Pedrsall Smith's hook will he generally dbcrilwd as ,I 
hook of prose-poems. The t
nll has unfortunate a,;socia- 
tions. It is usually applied tu compusitions in which some 
useless dilettante has sdid nothing at all in superficially 
prett\. language. I therefore csc!]pw it, and content myself 
\\ ith - c:\.plaining that the wurk contains a hundred piercs, 
"hose length \'.Hies from fifh' to a thous.md words, some of 
\\hich arc certainly poems in prose. and all ùf which are 
c:\.quisitdy written, but which haw' the unusu
1 charac- 
teri,tir of il1\'ariably e\:pressing ,;omething at hrst h.md. 
The\' are not f'.lsy to define, because nothing f'lsc quite like 
theñl (':-oists. TJ]f' author modl'stl\' refers to them as 
.. thoughts (if I may call them so)." and dll of thcm have a 
central idea. But their yaltll
 is får from being confined to 
their interest as meditations, rhey are prose 'of a qualit) 
rare in any age; they are perfectly polished, yet betrd\' no 
,ign of the pumice-stone or file. tlw:v' are most musiral 
when read aloud; they are dccoratl'd with an abunddncc of 
delicate pictures. Queerly meditdting upon the ..;tate of his 
own mind, his relations with men and women, nature and 
the Deih', :\Ir. Pear,;all Smith ransacks the Cosmos for 
images: 'all the fJuaint and heautifuf names of hi,;tory dnd 

eography, all shapely and mis,.,hapen he.lsis, birds and 
fishes, sun, moon, stars, and the infinite ddrkne<;s that con- 
tain.; them all, sno\\, rain, fog, the refinements of an opulent 
ci\'ilisation, the flamboyant trappings of militant barbaI;"m, 
thev are dll made the sen ants of a mind and stde which 
bridge the gulf bet\\'een \Ydtteau and jeremv ra\;lor. The 
finest dnd most sustained piece of prust' in tht' book -" The 
Starrv He,wen" 
is too .long to quote, but one may illus 
trate -the grace of his style \\ ith a shorter one -" Happiness" 
Cricketers on ,-il1.1ge greens, haymakers in the e'-ening 
,.,unshine. 5mall boats that sail he fore the II ind- all these 
create in one the illusion of Hdppiness .1" if a land of cloud, 
les<; pleasure, a piece of the old (;olden \\ oriel. were hidden. 
not (as poets ha\'e imagined) in far se.1S or beyond inacces 
sible mountains, but here close at hand, it one could find it, 
in some undiscO\ ered '-'alley. Certain grassy lanes seem 
to lead between the meado\,s thither; the \\ild pigeons 
talk of it behind the \\ ood:.! 
rhdt g-i\"c" his llolturdl bdrkground. he drops into it, seri- 
ousl\' ur whimsically, at an\' odd moment. at tea, in church, 
or OÏl a railw.!)' ..;t<ltiun. But his mon' instant prf'occupatÎon 
is with his uwn mind, chiefly considered d.S typical of all 
Imman, or, at an\ rate, all self-consciouo; minds. In beautiful 
,lIld brief proSt he sei/es tl\l" ,.,ignifìcancp of cdsual meetings 
and tiny ocrurrences, \ isit-. to thc b,IIlK, walks" owling out 
through the dusk" through h\Îlit London, stray sentences 
o\"erheard, odd desirpo; detected, \'ague hankerings after the 
he,lIltiful and the di\ inf'; <t!1 thp things, in fact, \\ hich lI10st 
peopk "be, do and ,"uffer" \\Îthout really. or at ledst actuall
. 
noticing them. He gf'tS the dr,\Illa out of thf' unmcIudr.lm<ltic 
ProCb,.D of our dail} life. .\nd if one illustrdtes onp of his 
qualitie'- more than another, it 
hould be hi.. truthfulne,.,s 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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\y, he,lr a good dedi in the,.,p da\ s about frdnkneo;s dnd 
,andour. But thl frdnk modern \\'riter is gener,lIl
' fr.lIlk 
,Ibout dnything in thc '\\orld but himsclf, <Illd \\hen he is 
1 dndid about him
elf he i,., onl
 \\ illing to ddmit th.lt he is 
the deure of a dog, but seldom that he is .m d,.,,,. Hi!'. parade 
of .")Bormal hone,.,ty, too, .lllnounced with heating" of drum, 
<lI1d ...\\ ing-ing uf grl<lt hells, is "ome\\ hat ,;uspicious; he 
,.,umlllon<; tht \\ orld to he,ll' thl' man \\ ho has the courage' to 
. onk...,., what other people are afraid to It)nfe
,; and it is 
difficult to o;l'e, thercfon , ho\\' he can a \'uid at best an uncon- 
..., iO\1" lack of proportion and .It \\urst h'ing for effl'Ct. The,;p 
dp,,,,tle... of hrd/pn \Tracity \\ould prohdbl
' he incredulous 
if ünt told them that onc thought :\Ir. Pears,t!1 Smith une 
of the mo,.,t '.lndid \\ riter... ,"in-, ;...e\'erthe!t-,.,,,. it j, true. 


I-Ic achnowledges. and in the quietest, most natural, most 
charming way in the world, the things uf which people are 
usudlly most ashamed-for people are usually far more 
d,;hamed of their ahsurd dreams their humiliating faux-pas, 
their humbugs, their sriobberiD, than the\', are of the most 
ft.
mbo\'ant of the Deadly Sins. The\' ought not to be; 
...tIll thp\' are But no one who has read TrÏ<'ia will feel 
quite the same oIbout them afterwards; :\Ir. Pearsall Smith's 
open confessIon is good for other peuple's souls. Let me 
gin> a few e\:amples of hi" re\"elations of his privatf' life: 
Humiliation 
'\ly 0\\ n \ iew is, I began, but no one listened, -\t 
the ne....t pause, " I .lh\"ays say," I remarked, but 'lgain the 
loud tal\.. \lent on, Some one to!d a ston' \\'hen the 
laughter hdcl ended. "I otten think-' ; - but, looking 
round the tdble, I could catch no friendly or attentive eye. 
It was humiliating, but more humiliating the thought that 
Sophocles and Goethe '\CHIld ha\ e alv.ays commanded 
attention, "hill the lack of it would not ha\'e troubled 
Spin07a or -\braham 1 incoln. 
\\110 1M';' 11\)t \ .linly attempted to turn a conversation his 
way; to unload an experience, an anecdote, or a jest, or to 
show that he also was intelligent and entitled to his view? 
Who has not done it three times? Who-and this is the 
>,ubtlest touch of all- -has not studiouslv modified his words 
of entrance each time to avoid the appearance of egoistic 
in,.,istence? Appl
' this, again, to vour own experience' : 
The Goat 
In the midst of mv al1f'cdote a sudden misgIving chilled 
me- -had I told them about this goat before j And then 
as 1 talked there gaper! on me-abyss opening beneath 
abvss- a darker speculation: when goats are mentioned, 
clo I automaticalh and always tell this storv about the 
goat at Portsmouth) 
In "Symptoms," the recurd uf one uf the most painful and 
humiliating thin
s that can happen to one, he tells how, 
at a dinner-tal'le, he was talking eloquently about Bores, 
and how deadening they are and how obtuse. proceeding to 
add a ff'w storie,., and some remarks about his own sensations, 
when" suddenly I noti.ced, in the appearance of my chamling 
neighbour, something-a slightly glazed look in her eyes, 
d just perceptible irrf'guI.1rit:v in her breathing which turned 
that occasion for me into a kind of nightmare," 
* * * * * * 
To me, at least, :\Ir. Pearsall Smith's public e\:hibition of 
himself is balm, and his book will be a refuge. He know
 all 
the other things. too: the idiotic res"h'es tu start a great 
career to-morrow, to work, to get up at dd.\\n, tl](' swollen 
conceit" the ccrtaint
. that one could do anything if one 
tried; the other certainty that ProYidence has its special 
eve on 0111' and warn" tho,.,e who threaten one \\ith .. Leave- 
him .1I0ne, ] tell you", the dissipation of energy; the pre: 
tencf' at acti\'ity; the desire to shine in company; and, 
abo\'e all, thosc rom.tntic, those tuwering castles in Spain. 
Do we all do it") I suppose we do. Do Wf' all- like ;\lr. 
Smith's ronldntic ":\Je," whom hf' caught looking into <J. 
fishmonger's \\Îndo\\ and sa
'ing .. I caught that "<lImon "- 
live, \\ hilst h'ing in beds, sitting in chairs, walhing in streets, 
the li\'es of all the Hewes and all the Heroic Rascals? Do 
\:ou also, reader, you \\ ho would get out to .IllY ball and 
run awa\ frum anv fast one, hit si:\. in "uccession over the 
gasworks, following up 
'our tremendouo; innings by getting 
all ten Australian wickets in \'our first t\\O o\'crs, thereb\' 
causing the cables to hum?' Do you, timid and harm- 
less creature, return from deed" of amdzing alertness and 
\alour in the ficld, to recei\'L the \T.e. which \'ou wear 
\\ith a rare and becoming mude,;ty. ,\nd \'uu, <ìlso: most 
impecunious and unobsen',mt uf men, do vou dive from 
\\'aterloo Bridge after \\ould-be suicides, rescue rich old 
laclie..; from the de
cending feet of runa\\ay cab-horses, and 
\\in the flOo,ooo offered by a Shipping :\ldgnate to the first 
man \\ hu I"": ills the Kaiser ? You do, all of vou; and \'OU 
\\ ill find \'our similitude in TrÙ'ia, a book, IÌowl'\'cr, \\'Jlich 
ncither \'ou nor I would have had the honest\' or the ill- 
genuit\, to ha\'e written. J ,.,uspcd that, percola-ting through 
tIH' 'l:ntnrie c in the char.lcteristicalh' sh\' and unobtrusive 
wa\' \Ir. Pe.lrs.1I1 Smith',., hook is" de"t'ined to a modest 
imm'ortalit\.. It will neyer be a \\ ideh' popular buok, but 
I cannot nm'Ti\'e that therp will ever be a time, two or three 
or t\\'ent\ centurie" hence \\hen a fe\\ men will not delight 
to find in it themsdn'c tlH'ir he.lrts and minds, dreams, and 
douhts. and delight:>, 
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abourer. wh,{)
e a,nCl,..
ur \\a" .I. membt'r of 
a h\ mg coml11ul1Jt
 wIth nghts and propert\' of 
his 0\\ n, ha;< become by tht' prOl:es" described 
in an earlier article. a mere wage-earner in a 

weated industry. He hdS dt'clined into the mo
t 
despairing of all positions.' For in the struggle ofJhe poorer 
classes against the :.ocial force" that threaten their independ- 
ence we can discern two elements of promi
e. The pea
ant 
is a mdn with some pt1\\t;r of :,elf-defence derived from his 
association \Ùth a communitv that is attached to the 
oil ' 
the to\\n workman i" a man 
\Íth ...ome po\\'er of self-defence 
derived from his association with his fellow-\\orkmen in 
Trade t'nions. History i
 full of t'"Xamples of the strength 
of the peasant cia":,. At our o\\n doors we have a striking 
illustration in the succe"s of the Iri
h pea!:oant who by sheer 
tenacity and the mysterious comradeship of the soil has 
\\'on from a \'en' pO\\Prful aristocracy and a \'ery p()\\'erful 
neighbour ri
hts that tht' English labourer may well em.'y. 
.\
 for the strength of th(' [rade Cnions. the e\.idence i
 
unmistakable and col1\'incing. 

ow the agricultur
l labour('r is not a peðsant: he has 
none of the corporate power of a !:oociet\ behind him, He 
i.. a labourer. 
f'ither i" he a Trade Cnionist. :\ll the con- 
ditions of his life and work han' made the struggle for Trade 
Unionism a difficult and uphill fight. '1m working in isolation 
or small groups on scattered farms are at a great disad\'antage 
for Trade Cnion \\ork; they lld\'e no buildings, as a rule, 
where the\, can meet .md di
cm,s their affairs \\ ithout fear; 
they have' none of tl1(' relati\'e securit
' of the to\\ n workman 
who is not tied to a single home or a single employment, 
and th(') \\Ork for a cIa"s which has heen on the whole more 
su"picious of Trade Cnion" than an\ oth('r employing das
 in 
the country. By an unhappy combination of misfortunes the 
class that needs Tradl' Cnions morf' than an\ other is more 
handicapped than any other in it" f'ftorb to create th,em. 


Disease of Low 'V ages 


-\.nv industry so Clrrumstanred tenùs to IWI'omp a "weol.ted 
industr
, and' agricultural \\age han' rcft 'cted the short- 
sighted po\\er of the back\\ard employer,.;. .\ mo<;t instruc- 
ti\'e book \\ a... published the ye.u' the \\ dr broke out b
 :\1 r. 
l{eginald Lennard, under the titlt' FI/::,/ish . 1 {:,riCl/ltural Wages, 
which shl)\\ ed h\- a moq '-Ireful and q'holarly im estigatiun 
that agriculture wa... suffn ing from the disea,..t of 10\\ \\ .lge". 
This disease "ho\\ ed its results partly in the inefficiency of 
farmers for whom the app,u-cnt dd\'antage of a 10\\ \\age 
is an encouragement to idkn('"" or to unenterprising and 
unprogreo;sive farming, partl
 in tl](' inefficiency of the 
laboun"rs \\ hose \'igour IS .....lppPfl hy po!:oiti\-e underfeeding 
and the general hopek
sne....s of their outlook. Sir Daniel 
Hall, the P('rmanent Sr.rrctan' to the Board of ,-\griculture, 
has r('marked thdt .. man\ former
 waste 111dnual labour 
because it is cheap." AJld in agriculture, .I.:; in the early 
dd\'S of cotton fdctorib, mal1uallabour 'ma\ he driven do\\n 
to such .I. point that there io.; no inducement to introduce 
machinen'. 
Sir William Osler hd
 pointed out that it is dangerous 
to suppose from the comparJ.ti\'e1y good physique of the 
agricultural Idboun'r that he is properl
 nourished, that , 
degree of underfeeding in"uffi:ient to .-;ho\\ itself in med"ure- 
ments might he ....priems enough to reduce the c.lpacit\ of 
a workman for phv..,icdl toil. .-\..... for the gen('ral depression 
produc('d b} ltJ\\ wages and poor prospect.... we need only 
contrast tht ,lgricultural labourer in the hest paid Lounti('s 
with his felltJ\\"; in the \\Or"t paid countie.... The truth has 
been \\ell put b
 Sir Ddniel Hall. "The farmer'
 g('neral 
complaint i... tho1t the 111ajorit
. of his n1('n ar(' not worth their 
wages. and that is prolMbJy true, thL'\' \\ ill han to be more 
highly paid before they \\ill earn their monq." 
The first and essential rondition of 
ucCt'o.;,-ful dgJirulturdl 
development i" the emancipation of tht IJ.bourer from thcse' 
condltion
. He must ha\"e .I. dl'rent house: hl' must ha\'1 
a derent wagl', the' conditions of hi,.. L'mpl()
 ment must not 
he arbitral'\' or 1\To1nnicdl. and \ illagc lift must he re\'olu, 
tionio;ed "'0 a... to turn him fwm .I. dependent wo1ge-earner 
into .t citizen \\ ith freedom and opportunity and social 
enjoVJ1lcnt. Thus it is not mereh' .1 rdorm here dnd d 
readjustment there that is \\ ant('d. It i" the transfonnation 
of village 1ifC'. 
.-\ \'igorous poliC\, on thp.... 1il1t,
 wJ..... urgenth m ..ded 
b.cfore the \\ ar; the need to da
' i!:o more urgent thdn en'r. 
I'or nobo(h' can ",uppo'-c' th,tt thl ....c.ldic.r \\ ho ho1'" f<l,ed the 
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Labourer: 


By Jason 


unspeakahle suffel ings of this \\ dr \\l1I rctlll n to live the 
lift. that the labourpr li\'ed hefort:- the \\ ar. Think of what 
hi... home has heen in manv a \'illdgc, Sir Dougla" Haig 
reminded his men in the most dn"Xions moment of the fighting 
last month that the\' \\cre defending their homes, In 
ans\\er to that appeal nlen will gin their 1.Ist effort. \\ hat 
kind of hom\: is it that is de
t'rihed in the reporb of our 
\Iedical Officers of Health -, In tht' \'illage" there is not the 
e"\.cu"e ...urh as it is that spact:' io; limited,. dnd yet the 
'Iedic,\! Officu for Bedfordo;hire ha
 pointed out thdt the 
insanitar\' condition, in the Ùllage rottdges are often more 
!:oeriou" Ülo1n tho
e usudlh' to be found m town d\\ellings 
and that phthisis is \Tn' pre\'alent in our 1"11rdl rountn' home,., 


The Housing Problem 


\\ hen we ask wl1\' this o.;tate ùf thin
... continue..: we an' 
told that the labourer's wage'" are so Ìo\V that he cannot 
oI.fford to pay an economic rl'nt. \n 0\ eITrowdpd and 
defectivt:- cottage i,.. not much con,..olation for a "\\eated wage. 
[t i" ob, ious that \\ag('o.; must be raised tel cover the cost 
of housing, but we cannot \\ait for econnmic readjustments. 
The crisis is too seriouo; for that. The nation must make 
pro\ ision for hou'-e building to begin immediately the war 
is 0\ er. From this point of vie\\ the polin' which is appar- 
pntly to be pursued by the (
o\'Crnment is disastrously 
inadequate. Tht: Local GO\'f'rnment Board have issued a 
circular to local J.uthorities asking for a report on local 
deficiencÏps and undertaking to bear three-quarters of the 
lo
,.. on building schemes. 
o\\ this means that there \\ ill 
be delay in many places and inaction in many others. \\'1 
know \\hat the terror of the countn'side about rate'" is like, 
,md an\' half-hearted authorin' \\ ill bf' ...0 afraid of this prospect 
of ane\-\' hurden that it \\ ill he t:'
cet'dingh' reluctant to commit 
itself to al1\' scheme at all, 
The right principle is to recognise that in this tremendous 
emergency the re"pon"ibilin' for re-housing tl1(' nation is 
national and not local. The returning soldier ha
 fought 
for the ndtion, and not merel\' for his village, and the nation 
owes it to him to see that he has a de. ent hOlne in the countrv 
he hdo.; defended. TI1(' Gf)\'ernment, that is. must guarantee 
the local authorit\' again
t lo
", and it must see that the local 
,mthorit\ carrie... out an ðdequ.lte scheme, For this purpose 
the (oun1\' Council ,..hould be ,..ub4ituted for the District 
r ouncil, aJld the c'chemes will. of rourse, be designed with a 
view to the needs and cirrumo;tann:; of larger areas than the 
.m'a of a Di,..trict Council, This is an immedi
tely urgent policy. 
Therf' ar(' in p"\.isten rp dt thi,- moment t\\'o 1\'pes of insti- 
tutIOns that the war has hrought intu e"\.istence upon which 
WI' "hall ha\ e to rel\' in gr('at part for the successful trans- 
formation of \'illagp life. One i.... the ,-\.gricultural Wages 
B(lard 
et up under Sertion 'j of tht. Corn Production Act 
of last \'ear. It i" the dut\. of thi" Board, which consists 
of representdtin.... of empl;)yer" and ldbourers in equal 
numh('rs with iJdditJOnal mcmber
 appointed by the Board 
of \gricuIture. to fix minimum rate. of \\ age,... This Central 
Board ha-. btablished thirh -nine district wages committees, 
formed on the S.Im(' principle. acting in o.;ome ca
es for a 
,ingk uJUnt
 and in otller... for t\\O or mOle countie" grouped 
together. These committee- n1.lk( re"ommendations to the 
(' entral Board, and their recommendation takes the form 
of a proposed wcekh' \\ age for a g-i\ ('n number of hours. 
The..: p rerQmmend,\tinns are ('tll1
iflererl, and the Board after 
hearing objections gi\'b it,.. aWdrd. 

o\\ the cn.ltion of thi... Board ,md th('...1' CommitteLs i" 
.l ..;tep of great import,mce. Hitherto \\dg('" ha\e been kept 
do\\n in 
ricuIturt hy thl \\eakneo.;,.. ot the ]abour('rs and 
the PO\\ er of cu...tom 
nd ....olidarit\ d'mong farmers. I t ha
 
h<:el1 supp,,'ed t(, ht improper and almost dishonourable 
for a f,lrnwr tp 
i\ e higher \\ ,I!..,"'" t 1 !;11I hi... neighhrours ]n 
r>mt' di"trich tht, mort. t'nterpri,..ill foil mer I[i\'e- prt "el115 
on the "l\'. 
,\t J. \rage' Board tIll' hood emp]o\ eJ uJUnts. .Ind the 
establi,..hment of a ]urliLial Wdgl brl'ak
 tlIP ice. Hut in 
pr dctiC{ thp BO<lrd dIu more than fi. 1l1111JmUl11 wages 
for d Î(}mmitttc reconunendo.; .l , ert.till wa ,(' for certain Lours 
That iqo 0.;.1\'. the \\orkin" r\,1\ ofthe rurall:
boureri" re'
ul.Ited 
.md al1\ tin]!: 0\'( r dml dbo\t: the fi\.ed limit become" o\'ertimt 
to be pdid for dt spe'ial rdtl \\ hen ,l \rage- BOolrd is set 
up. it ..."on d..."Ull1p", nther powers than thoo.;e' of fi.
ing WdgL 
it temb to pft>tect tht: \\orkman from other ahuse" rhat 
ha, he en the "\.pprien"l"' of the rr,ld. BO.lrd.... in ...\\. .I.te(. 
indn....tric.,.. \\l1<'re t h re:i:ul,ltion "f \\ ,I
l"'''' hd" he en {,,\I 0\\ t'f 
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by thC' regulation of other conditions. So \\Ïth the Wages 
Com mitteL". It is their duty to fix a wage. That involves 
taking a standard day. And the decision of this question 
enables the "'ages Board to regularise emplo} ment. In some 
parts of the Lountrv the labourer is sent home when it is wet 
and he loses a daÿ's pay. The Board can forbid this. It 
can again help to make employment more regular bv fixing 
hourly and daily rates rather higher than the weeklv rate. 
'Ioreover it has to assess the v'alue of allowances in kind 
which enable" it to penalise bad housing by refusing to 
allow an\ thing for a house that i" defective. Tim" these 
Committee" come to supervise a great part of the econom\ 
of th(' farm. .1I1d they may be made the means to a general 
improvement of conditions. 
:\Iost important of all is the influence of such a body on 
the growth of Trade Unionism In even" case Trad(' Boards 
have led to the de\'eIopment of the workmen's organisations, 
and agriculture "ill follow the same law. In LOuntie
 where 
farmers have been in the habit of refusing to emplov labourers 
who belong to a L'nion, they are now sitting at the same table 
with Pnion officials. There \\'er(' mam' who feared that the 
labourers would not have the roUl'age to present their 
case before a 'Vages Committee, but this has proved an 
idle fear. The labourers are represented partIv bv 
officials of the Agricultural Labourers' t-nion, partly bv 
officials of such Unions as the General Workers' L'nion, which 
include agricultural labourers among their members, men 
who are accustomed to the atmosphere of discussion and 
negotiation. The whole tone of agrieultural life \\ ill be 
immen,,('h- affC'rtC'd b
 thi
 den'lopmel't. 


A Stimulating Influence 


\\\ hrlH' then in these Committf'e
 ,l '"en' stimulatin
 
influencc on rur,'1 lifC'. Farmers labourers, and person
 
repre;;;enting tIt(' lIuhide \\orId are hrought together: 
labourer, have to or 
anise their forcp... and to feel their 
"trength. it i.. e\'f'n'\\'here recognised that the scandalou" 
wages of the P, st mu<.;t not return. The wages recommended 
bv such Commlttee
 .1.<'; have reported vary from 3os. to 35 s .. 
thesp wagb mark .li1 ,Idvance, and of course thev are fl'"ed 
as .1 rule for a ,.,h('rter working day But the, .ne too 
low; for a Special Sub-Committee appointed bv the Wag,., 
Board ha" laid it dO\\n that tlw wage paid must be "uch a"L to 
enable a Irlbourcr to pav rmt for a fh"e-room dwelling in 
proper state of repair, "ith satisfactor} "rlnitary arrange- 
ments, an adcqu:J.te water supph', together \\ith garden ground 
of not less than an eighth of ,U1 acre. It is, of course, most 
satisfactory to have such a standard established, but it i,.. 
quite clear that the \\ages ff'romn'ended fall short of it. On 
the other hand, onn a Wag(" Board is set up, ther
' i" a 
medium in which public opinion r.m work, and it is cC'rtain 
that agrirultural w;;g swill risLo. This machinerv will 
.llso be of usp in intr,'rlucing a FJ.ctof\ La,,; into 
.Lgripu!ture Then' i' no re, ,on "hy the agric'u!tural 
labourcr ,hould be denied the protection that thC' town 
workm,m rerein3 from tl .. la\\. 
The úthC'r institution that we owe to the \\'ar is the Count\ 
-\.gric.ultu
al Committee, The Corn Production Act guarantees 
certam pnCt
,., to the farmers, but it imposed on tl1('m a certain 
?isciplim' Cnder Part IV of the' Act the Board of AgricuItur(' 
IS c
pc
wf'r('d to enforce ,l cert,lin standard .lnd t\ pe of 
cultIvatIon on the f"rmer This control is wide and drastir 
If a f,Irmf'r is negli..,f'nt or wJ.steful, if he refuses to put hi:-o 

a
d to the bbt us
, if he allowo; rabbits to become a pP...t 
If m gLlleral h,' d
)e" n(Jt conform to the standard imp"...,'rl 
by th Board, he ma\' lose his farm. The".. powers h:-n' 
heen del" :atC'd b' tlw Bo.lrrl to the "'ar AgricuItur,d 
Ex. 'utive Committee." In manv cas 
 the Committees haH" 
arted with ,'igour, inflicting penalties for waste and ha(1 
farm in! nd tIlt' P'\CL siv prðf'fVation of ame It is a 
wLakn( '" in the or--;-anisation of these C ommitte
:;, that though 
th y h,lv, p' ,,"r to puni
h a bad farmer, they have no PO\\' r 
to proteLt a good one. fhb
 Committe." will remain in 
('xi...ten rp \\ ith th "p"\\ers a" lon a ,lo; the Corn Production 
,-\.
t, is in fon.: i.I., till H)22, .lnd 
Jthou,gh nothing- but the 
,'ntlral po
JtlOn uf the . "untrv would ha\'I' reconciled thl 
tarm to thi re, olutiOII.lf\ heme, it is obviou" th"t th. 
ll1a,:,hIr
 \V.ill 'ierVI' \.. f\ u:-odul purp. 
es after the \\ ar. 
I'or m ag-ncllltun" not If' tlnn in other industrie or" In- 
i".LtlOn i
 m:genth. neerlü\ if thl indu'itrv 1''; to be dc
'elo
. J, 
And th
're I nn mdu ,tn \\ I,cn' de\ 
Iopment i" ';0 \ ital to 
tht natl - tI.. I'" It.d indu tr
 of all. E, 
I") LOth' 
a<>;n" ; that th.. lawl m'l"t pf/ldure more fond; that the nation 
'annot atfurd \\ ,t( full,Irmin, . that pri\'ate pled-.lul' mn t 
not be J.UO\\ eJ to take pn"'pdenc. ')\ pr pubhc needs, 
On other 
ide" reform i.., neu ,arv to ai\', \itJ.lit\ and 
,;ignificance to rur.II life, 'VI' w.lIIt to to. pnCûtH a
e sm.dl 


holdings of different types; to introduce I.lnd settlements 
for soldiers; to give agricuItun: the promise of a career 
to men with brains and no capital. The regeneration of 
rural life means the development of co-operation, of village 
clubs, of village industries, of new methods not of production 
onlv but of buying. 
eIling, transport and communication. 
By making village life ,'arious in its employments and its 
interests we shall rf'store the old t
 pe of village society. In 
a later article we shall examine. the bearing on all these 
que"tions of the new revolution that i" imminent \\.ith the 
development of electIical power. At present it is only 
neces!:'an' to point out that the 'Var .\gricultural Committees 
\\ ill be invaluable as representativ. bodies for stimulating 
and guiding the development. For th,lt purpose one reform 
is obviously essential. There is no rea<.;on for the presence 
of the Textile Trade Unionists on the Cotton Control Board 
and the Woollen Control Board, \\hich does not apply to the 
qse of the Agricultural Labourers and the 'Var Executive 
Committees. These CommittC'es mu,.,t include the represen- 
tatives of the Labourers' Cnions, ,0 that the\' may speak 
with 'the authority of the industry as a whole fhe Govern- 
ment would have' been wiser to recognise this principle from 
the first. .\
 it is, there have been complaints in some 
parts of the country that E
ecutive Committees have used 
their po\\C'r unf,lirIy in de.Lling, at the time of a labour 
dispute, \\ith the question of PXf'mptions from military 
service. For th( future there c.m be no douht that these 
Committees must be organised on the prinrip\c that has 
been applied with such "ucrps" to the tC'xtile industries, 


:-;-OTE -:\lr. Arthur Baring' letter In LAND & \VATER of May 2nd, 
'm the subject of the as 3ult on l\Ir Bingham Baring, does not affect 
my account of the brutality of the punishments inflicted on the rioters 
In 1830 Of }Ir Bingham Baring's part in the proceedings I have 
nothing to 
av, The bet that he used his influence 011 the side of 
mercy which I am interested to learn-suggests that he took the 

aml: ,iew a
 the people of }Jicheldever of the conduct of the judges.. 


III Barracks: By Sherard Vines 
Desolately, tlJ(' Last Post 
Crie" do\\n the windy barrack squ.\le, 
\\'hirIs and quaver
, and i" lost 
In the blue frost 
Beyond the air 
Yet that -;obhing qu.Llit\', 
Not wholly of oUT earthly :-oc.L1e, 
In their hrazen harmonv. 
Pierces the 
t"nending veil. 
Light to sleep goes after light, 
Step echoes after step to bed, 
\'"hile the buglf'r evC'rv night 
Plays in sight 
nf all tllP t!c"d 
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Men 
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Moods 


By Edward Anton 


I have just delivered m\'self from one of those" moods" to 
which, as a Celt, I am somewhat liable 
I \\ ish to emphasise that I "delivered myself," which de- 
scribes the process exactly. Time \\as when I waited for mv 
moods to pass: no\\' I end them at will. It means much to 
me, and it is one of the man
 reasons why J think so highh- of 
Pelmanism as an instrument of self-mastery 
All of us suffer
onsciouslv or unconsciously-from "moods," 
in great or less degree. And' the man or "oman who has learnt 
the secret of mood-mastery has acquired kno\'I"ledge \\ hich not 
only adds largely to his or her working capacity, but also to the 
capacity for interest, pledsure, and even happiness. 
"
Ioods" are the fog-banks of the mind; impeding progress 
and perverting vision. They are induced by a diversity of 
causes, into the nature of which it is not my intention to inquire 
here: it is to their effect that I am presently considering. 
If I illustrate mv remarks by reference to my own case, it will, 
I hope, be understood that I do so not from egotism, but from 
a desire to speak from experience. 
.-\. retrospective survey of my fort\'-odd years of existence 
shows me that, up to the date of m\' introduction to the Pelman 
Course, I have been greath' the victim of "moods": gloomy 
moods, impulsive moods, irritable moods, lavish moods, irre- 
sponsible moods, moods of inexcusable optimism, moods of the 
deepest self-dIstrust. And I daresay there are manv thousands 
of men and women who, whether they recognise it' or not, are 
equall
andicapped by their \\ retched perversions of mentality 
which \\ e call "moods." 
"I can't help it," we often Soiy, "it's my nature." Just so 
have J often attempted to C\.cuse myself for a word or an action 
which I could not defend. "It's my nature!" 
We libel "nature" and \\e behtÜè ourselves in uttering such 
an infamous phrase. It is not" nature" that i-- to blame: it is 
our self-ignoranc\::'. The majority of us, successful or unsuccess- 
ful, are deplorably ignorant of those forces \"hich constitute 
our personality and make us indiÙduals. Strange that in an 
age \\ hich pride" itself upon its spirit of im estigation. \\ e should 
have been so remis..; in gettin
 to hnow what there is to be 
knov.n about ourselves! 
But Pelmanism is changing all this, and in doing so is showing 
us not only how to abolish certain undesirable moods, but even 
teaching us how to produce other moods which are desirable 
and profitable. 
Let us get bach to our "a\\ful example "-myself. I was 
most conscious of my handicap ",here it affected m\' work. 
I worked well; but the" moods," alas! were all too infrequent. 
They would come unannounced and would depart abruptly; 
I could not depend upon myself. 
That disability has been conquered, thanks to Pelmanism, 
and I may, without affectation, claim to be able to produce my 
best standard of work at will. There is no need to dilate uþon 
the enonnous advàntage this has been to me-an advantage 
which I can translate not only in terms of f s. d. (the usual 
criterion), but, what is of more significance to me, in sentiment 
and self-esteem. 
Even upon those occasions when I could honestly say that 
mv .. mood" had been partly, if not wholly, induced by bad 
health, I have found "Pelmanising" result in an astonishing 
betterment; enabling me to overcome my mental inertia, and. 
by reaction, improving my physical condition, 
This ma} probably seem difficult of belief to som
 of my 
readers, but there are the simple facts-and they are amply 
corroborated by the voluntary evidence of hundreds of other 
" Pelmanists. " 
Let us take another phase-the dissatisfied, restless mood 
which, intervening, mahes work, pleasure, interest, or recreation 
impossible, "a feeling that you don't know ",hat you want," 
as I have heard it described. Here again I have achieved 
conquest, and am able to put the" mood" to rout as oon as 
I am ronscious of it. 'How much that hac: meant to mt in the 
Idst fev. \'ears it \\ould be difficult to I :;timate. 
Irritabilit} -another supp0sedl} " natural" feeling- \\ a" a 
severe handicap which I have successfulh' "pplmanised," but 
here thp battle is not 
 et 
ompleteh \\on. Of the ultimate 
i" \Ie, howLver, I have not tl](' slightest doubt. 
The net re;:.ult is to 
iv me a feeling of pm\ er that I never 
remember po,.:'" :;sing previously-not even in my supremel
' 
confident bo\ ish da\ s. I kn011 now that I can make myself 
d
1 .:md I do it. 
 'do not \\ait miserably upon Chanct 'Ìood, 
Cm'um-,tan! 1', EnvIronment. or all\' other of the h",.:if.' which 


(Tipple and nullih human effort. I appoint my \HJrk, I com- 
mand m\' mood, and I achie\-e satisfaction. 
Let me repeat that the"e notes are penned in no egotistical 
spirit. I want readers of L-\
D & W HER to realise that 
" Pelmanism" mav well represent something of far more moment 
to them, personally, than they may haw yet realised. It is 
simph' the impossibility of explaining in a column or t\\O the 
immense range of limitless po,.sibilities of the System, which 
compels rertain popular phases of "Pelmanism" to receive 
more frequent mention than others. 
-\.bility to induce a working mood at \\ill is a distinctlv valu- 
dhle gain; but there are others. The Pelmanist who faithfully 
applies the principle!> of the Course can don a mood suited to 
every occasion. Interest, sympathy, criticism, appreciation, 
contemplation-all these various moods or mental attitude!> 
may be cultivated; pe\:.haps not always with the same degree 
of success, but invariably to a certain degree. 
Confidence is, pwbably, the mood which most matters for 
the majority of men and women, and I "ill quote what was 
recently written upon this matter by a Pel man student (a traffic 
manager on a big Korthern Railway System) '- 
"The Pelman Course breathes confidence from the 
beginnin
 . . . confidence in what the student is taught, 
and confidence in himself. 
.. "'hdt self-confidence means can only be appreciated 
bv those who have known the lack of it. To have failed 
-=-not from lach of abilitv, but from lack of self-confidence- 
at a time \\ hich marked the making or the marring of a 
career, is an agony which takes a long time to drive from 
the mind. , 
"To the self-doubter the Pelman Course is a boon and a 
blessing. It opens a ne\\ outlook on life, it sends one 
forth r,
joicing in a nen-found strength. I am- I ought- 
I c\x. 
Those are \\ords \\ritten ,.:traight from the heart: they should 
be well pondered by e\'erv man and every woman who has so 
far failed to find a footing on the ladder of success. 
The financial, business, and professional advantages have 
been so much explained and so liberally evidence(i that, I 
suppose, no reader of LAKD & 'YATER requires further dssur- 
ance on that matter from my pen. Equally, enough has been 
said of the" pull" which Pelmanism confers upon t he Arm)' or 
Navy officer or man. I regard these triumphs-solid and sub- 
stantial as they are-as "theatrical effects" compared with 
the deep and lasting change which the study of this remarkable 
System can and does produce in the inner life of the individual. 
Financial, business, professional, and social considerations do 
not represent the main considerations in life. Our vocations 
and our social amenities constitute but a part of our daily lives, 
It is of infinitely greater importance to be able to command a 
happy, contented frame of mind, to be able to take a living 
interest in the world around us, to be able to develop and control 
ourselves, than it is to double our incomes or achieve professional 
advancement. 
Thus, for the time being, I set commercial inducements aside 
and invite readers of LAKD & \\' ATER to consider the matter of 
Pelmanism from the higher plane. Every man and' every 
woman with a proper degree of self-pride can, and should hasten 
to, profit bv the adoption of the simple and scientifically sound 
principles laid down in the Pelman Course, 
It is profoundlv true that, as a student of the Course recently 
said: "If people only realised what Pelmanism was '-apable 
of affecting for them, the doors of the Pelman Institutl \\ould 
be literally bpsieged by 


er applicants." 
There are, perhaps, a hundred strictI v personal TLacons wh
 
each or an\' reader of this par! . "llOuld become a Pelmdnist, and 
I venture the statement that. if hI or she realised it, anyone of 
tho hundred ru..;ons \\ould bl -,uffirient if he or she could 
be brol !!,ht to reah e it! I han 114 ver vet met thr man or WOmdl1 
who, having studipd Pelmani,.m, has been in the 1e<I
t de
re 
di--appointed. 
\Iinti anti Jlcm, n' ill, hÙh the Pelman Cour
 i
 fully 
tit 
ribeti, "l..-ith a 
ynop.., of the Ie sons) z.ill b(' sent nrati.. and 
pust fre t 'ether l.ith II rcprÙlt J] " fruth's" fan, Jl/\ report on 
the S-,,
tem and a j,lrm dltitlill: reatien of LAND & \\' HER t 
the compleiJ Pelman (-, lIr at on -third le. s than till usual fe. 
on application to-day tl Pi llml, ill do) to the Pelmall Illsfltutc 
,A. Pelman How.. Bl()nm
bllry :'tl..I, London, n ,(",I. 
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London: 


By Miller Dunning 


T o be in the outskirts of London, be\'ond the 
to\\n, yet .trd.gica
h' \\ithin the spell òf it" at- 
mosphere, IS to WIn an p"\.penenc that may well 
make a ldsting impre sion. It i..; a low level land, 
lying between tllP river .1I1d the last ro\\S of 
hous(;, and stretching to and along the raised bank which 
borders the Thame
. It is a\\av to\\ards the East, well on 
the seaward side of the \rest India Docks; a strange coun- 
try full of wild contra<;ts and boding suggestion. 
Above, if the month i
 April, the sky \\ill be clear and blue, 
reaching over like a great sparkling dome whose founda- 
tions rest in a setting of encircling smoke, which rising, turns 
to amber till it veils the clouds and an afternoon sun. And 
beneath both crystal dome and smoke lie ;;ide by side the 
most acute of all contrasts-the borders of a blackened citv 
against fields of untilled soil . . . and here, near at hand, 
solitude, dnd there, on a little further, deSolation, ancl in 
the far-away distance, grim destruction-the spirits that 
hover bet\\een that sky and this earth and ever bredthe 
their likeness into the beings who live in their midst. 
One is in touch yet removed from it all. The sounds th,lt 
come, come singlv and distinct; the distant roll of the 
train to Tilburv, the hum of an ocean tramp on the river, 
and the 10\\' pulsating of engines in a factory hard by. 
Then the fields! Eastwards they grow deeper and are 
finally lost in the turnings of the river-not green fields, 
but long broken levels, dun-coloured and unim'iting. Along 
the inner boundary they are fringed by straggling \\ind- 
blown trees. An occasional cottage is seen in the back- 
ground and, standing forward from the rest, a mansion such 
as one would build who had a spite against his kind; a dull 
red building, with gables, numerous chimney::. and hundreds 
of windows. In this place it stands up as the \'er, emblem 
of misery-a misery such as these cottdgers Lould never con- 
ceive; the bitter God-cursing gnef of disappointed :\Iammon. 
How is it revealed? 1\1ost surely not bv the lad 
who speaks of its ghost-haunted rooms and its secret 
tunnel to London. No! It is self-evident. The soul that 
conceived surh a house in such a place must have been 
full of irony. It must have seen in everything about 
it the glaring signs of oppression; the very smoke that 
infiltrated the air, the grim hostile looking factories in 
the immediate neighbourhood, the dirty unfprtile fields 
all about it, the unholv visage of the docks, the tooth- 
like cranes standing gaunt and black dbovp the river, 
a conglomerate mass of buildings, and' above them a 
gasometer frowning on every aspect of the land . ' . and 
seeing these things, cursed them, and by coming into their 
midst, its own e>..istence also. For such things as these are 
not the natural environment of happiness. \Vho then being 
happy would choose this place to enjoy the good things of 
life? None, so it seems, but onp whose life had grown 
thoroughly spiteful and morbid: one from whom all real 
joy had flown, leaving him to the gnashing of his teeth. 
"It is mine, J? so he said, "and with it I shall do as I choose. 
In the midst of man's degradation I will build me a mansion, 

Iy heart is bitter, and I curse the day I was born. But with 
the sight of my wealth, still more will I curse those around 
me. I will set my castle in the midst of their misery and from 
its high windo\\s I shall look down on all that is mine. I 
shall laugh and deride their weakness, for it is I who am 
strong, It is I \\.ho am bitter, and it is I who shall do as 
I please" But this is not the misery that comes of poverty. 
Indeed this might afford the normal man \\ ith mdny lumin- 
ou::. moments, although at its best it Lan boast but a gro- 
te"que beauty. 
fhe tide i::. rising from the Thame::., forcing the water into 
this smaller stream. Lining either side ther'e runs a narrow 
sward of tall river gras<; -beautifully green and swaying 
gently tr, each breath of \\ind. Thp river between is calm 
and rarcely mo\oing. Further down, two men are poling 
a great barge. There is an occasional splash, the thud of 
dropping poles, and tllP inarticulatp ,,(>und of men's voices. 
:\"ear at hand, a flood gate retains the \\ ater of a still smaller 
stream. :\Ien and women work in the gardens that run 
along either side. One of them ::.crape a spade, and e"\.cept 
for the chance cn of a child there is no other sound. 
But over all, far olnd near, then hover;;:. ,l strange inLon- 
gruous serenitv. For this IS none the le

 an ill-natured 
countr, which in orne subtle manner \\ould seem to epito- 
mise a o' Jrdid beautv, as though to draw from all greoltly 
mundane thin/!" whate\,er p},pre o;ion of virtue they might 
contain. It j" "'Len in the intermingling cnntra"ts of hnuty 
.. 


and ugline"<;. T(ò the fore is a haLY land""'.tpe. VI'e can 
diml, 
ee- -but wt:: clearl\' know what it contains. And abo\oe 
all, åbove thesp broken fields and <;crab \. tree ,olbove these 
sceptre-like chimneys and tht:: grim ma"",e" at their ha
e, 
a real sun is shining, ever as thuugh to gild \\ith true gold 
the basest work uf its creatures. But it re::.t:, in the arms of 
two soot-begrimed clouds, and while its light is reflected in 
the passing river and the sWdmpy ponds, it is nevertheless 
light that is hushed and muffled: like the souls uf labour- 
ridden people. For this i!:' the e>..pres<;ion of .\ labouring 
city, and neither the sun nor any other star can make it 
more than seem a nobler thing, Every\\here it is the same. 


On The River 


On the river, large ships anè "JDall pas!:' to dnd :fro, with 
only their masts and funnels showing abo' 
 the banks. One 
passes by the entrance of the smaller stream and mingles its 
smoke" ith that of the factories that overshadow its water. 
Of these there is a long uneven row following at right angles 
from the greater river There also everything is signifi- 
cantly quiet, and except for the occasional figure of a man, 
no living thing is to be seen. The factories are of the smaller, 
ramshachle class: Chemical and guano works, a hide and 
skin factory, and others of vdriuus hinds. This part of the 
country had known the activity of other days. Every- 
wnere the natural earth lies many feet under great areas of 
refuse. The upper arch of a disused tunnel recedes and is 
lost in the re,lIward fields. There are pits and mounds, all 
overgro\\n with noxious and stunted weeds. A dry, no;,e, 
biting quality infiltrates the air, and "oon the vilest of foul 
odours rolls up like a monster. A horse and rart rome through 
a gdte, and with them a great \\ave of unseen virulence- the 
natural atmospherp, so it seems, of those \\ ho d\\ell \\ithin. 
And yet, despite thp general quietness of the day, there is 
a low, ill-matured whistle in the wind. Then too there is a 
house in sight-a smaller one this time-which bespeaks dark 
night deeds, associating us with tQose blood-curdling stories 
people read in their days of innocence. It is duuble-storied. 
Several lines of heavily laden telegrolph poles \\ind into the 
distance behind it. It has on either side a chimney like two 
Sat,lJ1ic ears. Its windows are almond-shaped eyes. The 
central doorway is capped by a sharp perverted curve, an 
evil nose, so that the whole architectural idea ha<; as it were 
the countenanre of commonplace villainy. 
The fields spread everywhere-some overgro\\ n and green, 
others quite barren. Between the factories and the foot- 
path small swamps and pools of green slime line the way, 
and beyond, a row of attendant cottages succeeds the factories. 
Women are standing talking by the roadside. A boy with 
donkey and cart is preparing for the city. At the mouth of 
the smaller river there is an ale house of the kind with which 
London abounds. Men and women with their children are 
sitting on the bank above the river, drinking and talking. 
Below them a boy is lolling in a boat, His dog runs up and 
down the shore, and in its vain endeavour to reach him, 
snaps fruitlessly at the water. Out in the open stream looms 
a great tramp mahi,ng for its native ocean, and fullowing it 
comes the wash, rocking the boat and driving the dog up the 
bank with its wave. The evening shadows spread across the 
water, and, penetrating through them, stretch the long re- 
flections of distant buildings. The faint notes of music rise 
and fall on the almost motionless air, accompanied by the 
subdued, voices of men and women. 
They sit out in the evening. H.esting thus, they seem to 
make themselves one with the all-pervading spirit of peace- 
for what can appeal more to our sense of the picturesque and 
seemly, than a group of men and \\umen recumbent in the 
shadows that succeed the da\'. , 
But this it is that folluwiñ g the easier \\ay \\e so readily 
dccept the'mure obviou;, realit\", and pass over the spirit 
that lurks so darhl\' benedth it. Tradition would hdve us 
cry: .. God's in his hCdven, all's \\ell with the \\orId," while 
\\e, to uphold tradition, greet every seeming scene of tran- 
quility with applause, hold it fast in our memories for evidence, 
and being satisfied pas" on, although we have but witnessed 
the manifestation of a happiness so rolre, that we have long 
ceased to recognise it ao; the natural heritage of man; or if 
Wp rerognisp it as such, then only to take it olS signifying a 
stdte uf pemlanence which does not e>..ist-a delusion never- 
theless which enables us to go our way unhaunted by a truth 
too uncumely, too monstrous, to find itself at home in the 
delicate tenement;, of our unpractised minds. 
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Roy.al Irish Fusiliers 


German Prisoners 


T HF e \.hibition of painting
 .md clra\\ings e"\.ee tlted on the \\ e 
tem Front by Major \Villiam Orpen, , A.R.A., 
\\hich \\a'i opened by T ord Beawrhrook la"t \\eek at the Agnew Î,-allf'ries, 43 Old Bond St, rpet will draw 
pverv one in I andon. It will be tho mo,.,t 'talked of picture show this summer, for Major Orpen brings home 
tn thp beholder the fart; of \\ar in the pre,>ent 
 l ar in a more vivid manner than any other artist. And 
thi
 i,., trm not only of his painting>" but of his drawin?
 in black and white He has an extraordinary 
, .. 'r of dlaractf'nsation, ,LS wiJI bp perceived in the four picture reprodured above; he compels a personal interest 
LlL tIt<< indi\idua]'i h portray,"" for one te ]s thev <in the vel
' type of men one would like to know personally. He 
:.h')\. -rome maunifirf-'nt portraits, notably of Field-l\I.Lr
ha Is French dnd Haig, and of Generals Trenchard and David 
"Tab Jl1. There are t\\O portrait'i uf "A Refu!'t'" a pretty lady, w]t<< e anonymity lends additional chann. The tints 
u. ]us land
 _apt, ar A smru]arly ]O\;el", a'ld remain in the mind, and ]IP has the.> po\\er of imparting pathos to broken 
. .lildinl:,s .md field>, It i right th,Lt this I "\.hibition should be under the direction of the !\1ini<<try of Infonnation, for it 
, infonnati\ p in the best Sf'nse of the wOld. Thf ivi]ian who enters it leans with a new senSt of the fighting line, 
.,Jl.d I lively vi nalisation of the rpnL of tho"e hproic episode_ l)f which he reads daily in the papers, but which, by 
\ èry rcprtiti ,n, a...5ume aftpr n time .m dir vf unrealitv l\lajor ,Orpen corrects this. He conveys e\ery one with thp 
Ie t im_ginJ.til n to the Front, and "haws \\ hat is actually goinF' on, all the horror of trench and battlefì
ld, and that 
strar-e ironic beauty in which Nature Sl'ems to delight for th mockery of man. The nation has rea--on to be doubly 
_..lt r 'lul to the artist-for the \,ork it
elf :md for his L enerous gift of it. 
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Notice 


T HE increasing cost of paper makes it necessary 
[0 raise the price of LAND & WATER to 
One Shilling, beginning with our next issue. 
The Board of Trade having forbidden [he dis- 
tribution of newspapers "on sale or return" on or 
after the 24th proximo, LAND & WATER after the 
issue of June 20th will be obtainable to order only. 
We particularly request all our readers who have not 
already done so to place an order for regular delivery 
with their newsagents, or to register a subscription 
at this office,S Chancery Lane, W,C.2. 


The Outlook 


T HE long de/a\' of f1\ t' \\eeJ..s since the defeat of 
thp enemy on .\pril 29th closed upon :\Ionday 
morning \\ith d douhle attack \\l1ich he launched 
in Champagne and. in Flander.... The first \\a..; 
pre
"ed. again..;t a ,.,,,ctor \\ here thl Frenrh had 
noticed for some time a concentration nf enem\ 2.rtillen', 
and when' certdin Briti--h divisions had heen hróught from 
the north, the prbence of which \\as 'loted in the enem\' 
communiques t\\ent\ -four hours lwfore. The :.econd attack 
wa", on th(' well-kn(
\\n grounrl-.about ten mile" in e'\tent of 
front- which covers the hill..; hevond Mount Kemmd and thp 
southern part d th:> YprC'" ,.,.J/lent. It runs horn the front 
of Locre to roorQle/ede, :1('ar the Yprps Canal. 
It is to be noted, ." i..; remarhed dse\dJere in tI.ï.. is<.;tH:
, 
that the inten al of dela \ \\ hich the enem\' ha" allowl.-d to 
pa:;" rorrc-;pond- \\ith the period required for tIw rcrruiting 
of his for'"! ,after the 10..- ; of the fìr..;t main offen<:in, bet\\cen 
:\Iarrh lIst and \pril 2!)th. If it is his intention to use the 
great masse' \\ hich \\ ( hno\\ he has Loncentrated on thp 
(entrt- ,)f the "alient- that ie" in the region of Ad)ert and in 
front .ot Amien.. -then the--c tW0 att,l r k" in the e'\tremities 
of the line \\ ill oIppear ,l' ,.,ccond,ln efforts. \\ ith tht; object of 
pinllin
 do\\n the troop
 there and pre\'entin reinforc('- 
ments for the 1 entn But if he develops tIlt: dttack in Chdm- 
p3þ;nl.-' and maJ..b it hi, plincipal bu"ine
", it \\iIl depend 
up' n whether hi .m turn thp "-trong rid.,;e of Chen.in dl 
f),lm ,on thl ,...mth. d. h, ;, appanntly attempting to d.n. 
* * * 
I: rL \\. l tink, nut..., \ erv lon
. 
", \\hen thl e\ il.-Iencf' (,f 
t 1)( "Imnertion hl't\,,''''n thC' (
erm.l
 c nem\ ,md th. Sinn Feill 
1110\ nwnt, \\ hich \\, 
 publi,.,hed oftiLidll
 la..t \\ I 1..., \\ould hd\'( 
heen rcrnived \\ ith Ill, reduhtv in this countn' rhe ide.l that 
the E_-,t
r reheIlion ( { I9Ih _hnllld ha\' he I:n planm'd hy dn 
\mha ad or in .1 neutIdl countn, and enf\' detail \\orked out 
dO\\ n to the actual ddte of the upri..;ing, would until r('{'entl) haw 
been deemed an impu ,.,iblc bre,lf'h of the 1,1\\s of intcrnation.tl 
ho'pit.llity. But to tho"c-\\ho have follO\\cd in L\
D ð. \\' HER 
the exposUie of the plot" incuhated at the (;I'rman Emha:.,..
' in 


2. 


"'ashington, tIlf' villainy app ar" mere" p.lrt and par. ,'I of the 
ordinal" beha\iour of \on B
m"torff and \on Papen. 
The \Ìllain
 of the..t t\\0 highly pIa' d German offiL'i.tl
 
ha been established plainlv b
 :\Ir. Frmch 
trother. Doru- 
ments hd\oe been published in thC',p pag! , \\ hich have p
a
ed 
he.' and all ",uspicion the infam
 to "hich they wert; .\\ Ilhn n 
and edgel to ;toop in ser\'Ìce to their 
tate, To hood\\ IIlk the 
American GO\ ernment b\' addinr to diplomatiL telegrams, 
.lfter thl'\' had re, eiyed : :mction for dispatch, wa to them a 
natural trick to phl\ on the" idiotic Y ankf' " It did nut 
offend their sen e of honour. The It on f(,r this is perhap:- 
a simple one: they totally Idck thdt ..;en<:e Civilisation h.l<; 
been forced Ì(> the conclusion that honour, as understood by 
men of rectitude in dll ag"" and in all dime
, is a \'irtue 
\\hich has no placC' in Te
lton chdracter. 
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Tht- publication of thi.. C \.idence should strihL a death 
blow to the Sinn Fein mo\'C'ment. :\"0 effort \\ ill be "pared 
to minimise or distort the related facb. But the period over 
which the ronspiracy e"\.tends is in Itself corroboration of the 
truth of it. One has onlv to read the public utterallces of 
thL Sinn Fein leaders or'to listen to the songs which the 
rank and file sing openh' in Ireland to redlise that an acti\-e 
dlliance \\ ith Germam' \\ as entireh' to their liking. 
The Government have to pla
' the m<Jn and stamp uut 
boldh this rehelliou
 spirit. If it \\ eakens and finds prete"\.t5 
or e)..cuses for tht' rehels, then it cannot e"\.pect 
upport either 
here or elsewhere. But if it art
 strongly, it \\ill be a"sured 
of the good\\ ill and co-operation of all lo
 al subjects, and \\ e 
maintain that it will find, noh\ ithstand.ing supprficial evidence 
to the contran', that lovalt\" e)..ists in Ireland. to a far greater 
degree than is' generall\: supposed. \\'Lakne<:" <,nd hesitation 
in a crisis of this character are the deadh' ,.,ins. 


* * * 
The \\eek has beel1 ('olbpicuou,., fllr t\\O pieLes of work in 
lhe air: the one highly characteristic of the enemy's methods, 
the other of the increa,.,l11g superiority of the Alliçs. The 
first h3s been the raiding by night of a large British hospital 
d.rea far behind the battle front: the second has been a 
serie" of British raids on the Germ,m teJ\\ns of the Rhine 
Basin, dnd particularlY a most cffecti\.t- one npon the pro- 
\'incial capital of r ologne The raiding of the Briti"h 
hospitals, though the worst, is not the first C,L,.,e of this hind 
of atrocih. The enemv ha..; llread\' bem guilty of the same 
kind of thing at Rtr Ie Dur man v months ago, \\hen he 
deliberately chose in a night raid a re,tricted area which 
1lC' kne\\ to be entirely gi\'en up t,!' hospitdls, 
But the attack upon the British basc' hospitals last week 
has a character of its o\\n. It wa" dcsi 5 ned in the first place 
to compel the British to u..e more tonnage for the tran"'port 
uf \\oundpd o\'erseas. and to abandon their s\'stem of ho,.,pitals 
on thC' r ontinent; and in the serand. plac;o to reinforce the 
..;trong political effort thf enem\ i.. mal,ing to arri\ e at a 
Lom ention \\ hich "hall put an end to air raids over an) thing 
but the \\ar zone, 
The rdid hy daylight owr Colngne had the best effect 
it created a greater impre'''ion npon the ci\ilian population 
of GC'rmal1\' than ha
 vet been regi,.,tered and it is an excellent 
augury for the future The de\ elopment of this policy \\ ill 
be of more \ alue 1111 the political side of the war than has yet 
perhaps been .Ipprt'ciated among th' .-\Ilie:-. fhe immunity 
ot (;erm,m ..;oil from the suffering inAirted upon the _\Ilied 
rapital,; and other to\\J1:- (including \' enic' ) for man\ month" 
oa..t ha
 heen a \'en 
reat fartor III prl'sen"ing HIP civilian 
moral of 'JUr enemic 


* 


* 


* 


if one may judg.' from the prO\ incidl Pre , farmer,., .lr" 
protesting loudly against the propo<;al of the Budget to 
inCfldce their liabilit\ for inron1t"'-ta'\. It IS difficult to 
am" rea<;on for their protest. The Ch,mcellor of the E)..- 
chéquer propo>,( , to charge them on double their rent, but 
th, \ au' "till to ha\'c th( option of Pd} in!' on tht: 
dmL ba....i.. 
I:' other people that i
, on their actual profit" under 
Schedule D. Thf' pIca put fOr\\.lrd on their hl'half, that 
fe" farmer
 h ep an
 dLLounb. i, not 
 -.l.-)und r
umLnt 
<Igainst thi
 dlternati \ l ThC' 1T..1Il \\ h" dO{' not, IIr \\ ho 
"annot, J..C'C'p such simp/!' a Jlmb, \\ill ti f
 th, Inland 
l
f\ "nue .luthorities i" certaml
 not qualified to hd\" the 
control of l.lOd. Th r.il and onh r olLble ohjt: 'bon to 
thi
 prop"...!1 i:- that n
 ,lltL rnati\' "llOuld be gi\'en. 
It i' true th,lt th, farmer pav- n1Pr than hi fair sh
n of 
101 .1.1 ta"\.dtion, \\ hich entitle him to 'l't:l"Ídl tIL.Ünknt 
in n'
'ard to hi
 pa\ mcnt for income -td' but...o Ion :l-- b 
gets this special trc ltnlPnt under thL l,ltter hedd lu IS not 
lihely to 
et justicC' under the form, r. A..; a class, they ,..tand 
to gain more b
 ,1 fair It \'i
ioll of tlw inridence of 101 al ta"\',I- 
tion than the\ \\ ill 10,.., O\l r income-ta:\.. 
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The Delay and the Attack: 


A T th<< mom. lit the= lint;:, an writttcn (on the 
aftem( on of 'Ionda\", :\Iay 27th), ne\\s reache<: 
London that t,. v vffl n:.i\ 
 , haYI been launched 
by the -.:nl mv .lrh thi<: morning at wideh 
di"tant point!:>: the FLmder- front bdore l\Iount 
Kemmel, in thp 1 \.tl.:me north, and 
he' Champagne front 
befon Rheim in the t xtremf mth 
The dl lav of th
 Lnemy before r
"uming his offensive 
-the Allied rommand deliberately left him full choice 
therein-H'
s up to the mOlT'ènt of that attack the chief 
object of militar) intere ,t. It admits of little analy<:is and 
less conjecture. 
Thp. enemv' 
 delay \\as due to "'ne main cau>,<< the ne. es- 
sity hI' recfuitmLnt. To this must probably be added the 
time necLsary for a chan!,e of plan-sincp his first plan 
failed. There may pos ibly bl added doubtful elemmts 
such as his waiting for new material, étc. "'e may add, if 
we wiII, the effect upon him of the pre<:ent Allied superiority 
in air work and the perpetual hara
sing of his concentrations 
in men and material. But it remains true that his chief 
cause for dela\" was recruitment. 
That he has' had to change his plan meant, of course, an 
immense amount of new 
taff \\ork, a certain amount of 
re-arrangement, and possibly further delay caused through 
the discussion of alternative objects. But his inability to 
strike again until he had in great medsure replaced the 
losses of hi" last immense effort to reach a decision, was the 
governing condition of that halt in operations which had been 
so striking since April 2l)th, when he suffered a heayv defeat. 
\Ve have here available figure, to guide us. The enemv 
lost during that great offensive between )Iarch 21st and 
April 2qth, on(' \\av and another, rounting sickne
'5 and 
every form of deplëtion, not Ic
, than 500',000 men. He 
may have lo
t more, He may have lost up to 600,000 But 
500,000 is a safe figure. 
It ha" been "aid in this paper, and I think ju-;tly, that he 
was then bud!{eting for In<; ; of ome 650,000 at the most. 
To have lost more than that in th", first hlO\\ before reaching 
a decision ,\\ould have crippled him ho.pele<;sly. As a fact, 
when he saw that he had failed to re ch a derision he checked 
his lo""es beforf' the po""ible maximum \\as reached. 
Granted this, \\ hat \\ ere the form..; of rerruitment upon 
\\ hich he could relv should he determine to break off the 
battle and dllow a long polus p for the rf'-;toration of his estab- 
lishments) His allie:5 mav be ruled out, Austria can afford 
ne).t to nothing, and there' are political difficulties as well. 
He Lan bring little more uf lb from the East \Vhat else had 
he wherewith to refit? 
Hi:5 Ì\\O SOUlTb of recruitment are hospital' returns and 
his last class called up and in training; part uf which is 
already in depot and rcad\' to be drafted into the fighting units. 
In round numbers, ,",omething over úo per cent of those 
in hospital at any moment return to the army after an average 
absence of four month
. The rest an killed mutilated or 
sirk beyond hope of immediate further ;;en"ic
. ' 
Tv holv lost 500,000 men, therefor.'. in the great offensivp 
\\hich ended upon ,-\.plil 2qth \\ould mean that if the enemy 
dcIa.\pd to the end of th "ummer he \\ould get back from 
his hospital returns alone, th(,Ol-ctitallv. some JOo 000 men, 
in practic' pcrhap-" a quarter of a million. 
But it W,i-, not <.t que...tion of \\aiting for the longe..;t po<:slble 
time, but of \\,titing f,.,r ju..;t <;0 much time, - \\ould gi\'e him 
thl"' hi
he t ,fft 'ti\ I return..; at the kast di",ldv.mtage to 
him"df throlH.;h th. g,O\\ th of hi" opponent and of ci
-ili,m 
..train at hom It j unrtioll in a doub!C' \ olriant. 
:'IJO\\, th( cur"f' oj n turr after one short intpns' effort 
Alictu,LÌ s
arply. Ther' i an 1 ady pen )d of rapid n turns 
fO! -;hghth \\ "'1I1d d ur 
Ii
ht\ 'k. Th(,11 "01111 .1 
P' riod ar
 inl' jrnm ix to nint' \\eel,,, during \\ hich \\ hat 
may b(' aIled the nonndl1ighter ca _, ar.. bpinr; cured, and 
durin
 which the CUr\'l f1
tten!-o. At th
 
nd of it the cur\l 
rapidlv ri
", the ri
 H-pr. ntin,; tilt discharge in great 
number
 of th,.. men who hah, p<l 'd through the simple 
an
 e:-Sler cun nd -,om p 'JUt cJc
ain. Th('n comes a long 
p<'nod of slow and fairly \'<.n ri, repre ,enting the gr.ldual 
return of the gra PI' "a
. 111 their order. 
Other thing" bein!5 eqlldl, the moment when the 1.lrg-e 
I
eturn<; begin to rom I in, SclY. afkr "ix to eight w. ek
, 'is 
hkely to b<. the moment of gr 'att ,C ,.ffici"ncy. It i" the 
moment the enemy hac chos. n. 
The "L<.ond fa Jr in rf'(Tuitnwnt t]I" n('w clas!-o 
fhi..; new rI,I
'- I, in th p: ':1' .. < (,;
- lq2(J th,lt I";, 


By Hilaire Belloc 


th(' lads who \\. rc born in Igoll. and \\ ho dtt,1Ïn their h, 
tepnth birthday bet\\_ 'n January 1st and Derember 2 t of 
the prl,,<,nt . ar. Rather 1110re than one--Il<llf of tl1P1.1 
fl 
<::tilI under Clbhtf" n \('al, f)f a"f' It i" l1e. an- d1 It the 
ulde
t :.hould bud fir ,t, and, n 0 th. -h h ,n 
ralkd md tr,lÍl1f'd 
arlil"'r th,m an\' (,th 'r G 'rllJ tI1 I. t'11I01 
t, th m ,inc the h innin, of thp \\on. \\ I ,".111 
thi" da-" now prv\'id( '\vl111alh it \ ould pn id quit" 
at the f'nd of thi" .'Imm r about .!50,'Jo' . but for till m0l111 nt 
20(J,OllV i" the high( ;t figure \\'t (".111 P' ibl) aHo\ , _nd it i 
rF'rtain that tho p 200,000 \\iII not b(' put into th( :htin 
unib right I\\"l.\' hut kl pt for imml"'diat(' draft c .. hLn tlw 
fightin n b :1I1S. 
Our conclusion is that the enen1\', so far as men numbers 
are concerned, I an ah'ead, brin, up hi
 establishments. if 
he is dealin D only \\Íth the divisions he has alreoldv put in, 
\ ery nearly to the \\ eight in which he \Va" before the great 
attack of )Iarch 21St. He has now, so fdr a" mertc numbers 
are concerned, so replaced some 70 per cl'nt., or a little more, 
of his los"e". If he likL" to risl, till' holding of his line with 
even If ; men than he held it before, he can milk the divl<;ions 
that have not been in or bring them up bodilv to replace 
divisions mauled in the rerent fighting, sending the latter 
back to the quiet portions of the line, Tð replace three-- 
quarters of your losses when your losses have been from a 
;third to a qa.lrter of. what you put in is very nearly to restore 
your original condition. After a delay thus calculated very 
nearly to filI the gaps created by the great offensive of last 
l\Iarch and April, and it
 failure we have ne\\s, as I write 
these lines, of a rene\\ ed attack. 
The news is fngmentary so far and quite inconclusive. 
But the prime characteristic of it is that t\\O efforts are being 
made by the enemy upon two <:ectors as \\ idely separate as 
possible--from 100 to II5 mile" apart. The first and appar- 
ently (so far as the ne\\s goe<:) the largest effort, is being 
made in the sector of Rheims, Its exact (\:tent is still 
uncertain. "'e do not \'et know, at the moment of writing. 
\\hether it includes the strong position of the Chemin ùe
 
Dames or not, but presumably it does. The "eLond effort 
is being made in Flanders upon the fdmiliar ground which 
was that of tht last great battle of April 29th in front of 
)Iount Kemme!, from Locn> to Voonnezede. - 
No indication of the exercise of pre sure elsewhere is ,'et 
to hand, but it is probable that two SUC
1 Yen' widely eparated 
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efforts are but the preliminan' to further work in the centn 
\\'e cannot tell. \\'e know thc\t for the moment the great('
t 
weight is in the south, and we await the event. 

P.S.-As we go to pre<;s a brief dispatch describes'-tht' 
enemy's attack up to :\Ionday night. He has attacked on a 
front of about 25 miles, pm.hed back the Allied right betw('{'n 
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Rheim'i and the hill> and 
o turn d tI J.'-'krn end of the ridge 
known a'i the Chemin db Ddm( - from the e 
tt'! n I nd of this 
ridge, therefore the AULd IÍl h. fall, n ba'L to the I{iver 
Aisne 
outh of it, and thl nJ' ha:> r"'lel. d th, n nd 
crossing at Pont Darn. X, turth, r n i"- to hand. 


The \ir 


There remains the \\, rk in the ,lÏr. Of th normal \ ()rk, 
the work of militan ltn pIt Pl'! \ hi '1 Ii - rI) 
the whùle) all WI' km '\\ p
 
 th \11, 1 ,"ri .11.1 
taiw.d and inLf a 1 nut tn tl\ .I\, 111 tr l 
work d( ,i 
nLJ iur pulitildl eI. u I. 'Lial H ti, n 
thi e w, 
k. ThL me " . n t t inq<lcI.t in it 
\Va'i the ddib, rdt b 11]. nt ui !2T' Briti h B- 
Ho:>pital area b) tl. ..,,, I. t h dId hi "a n- 
sonant to what he h. nl thn gh ut the \\ar, to \\it 
the breaking- of all ci\ iIi,,, 1 M
vel1tiL,n- \\ h r a he tb.,e
ht 
there \\a ach,mta< to hil 'If \\ith n() ,ron 'spondin 
disadvdntage that h ovId It \\. tl) thL "ame 
calculation as mdde him 'ICft and burn in B' l,;ium 
at the beginning of the \\ar, nd mad, him murùer Captain 
Fryatt. !\o parallel action 'uld, he th, ught, be taken 
against him"elf. 
It is clear that if he 1I11p Is that ont' of hi
 enemiL:> \\ ho 
lias maritime communi. dtions to spend more trmna'"'p in 
transporting \\ounded; to ,>uhj d more wounded to the 
strain of 1\\0 transh
pments' t'. " he ha" a clear advantage, 
becausf' his own communic,ltiom for 1'\ acuating wounded 
are uninterrupted and by land. Further, he Lan \\ithdraw 
at necp
sity hi
 ba hospital
 to a grf'at distancf' The 
British, short of cro_sing the must rt'mdin within radius 
of aircraft. 
But he had another object, which \\ a" purel\' political, 
and that wa
 to prepare th WolY for a Convention which shall 
put an end to thl bombing of an) thing that is not of strictly 
military importanc and \\ ithin th war zone He d .ire 
to put a speLial strain upon th' -\.llie.. in this re"pel t becau,,
 
he knO\\s that if he dnco... nnt get hi" COI1\-pntion th.' AlIie_ 
can in the near future put a ::;Teater strain .m him. which 
will be in his particular, 'realI\' dan!-..'rous. 
\y, shall never ..;et a propt 'W of tl1f' pr nt and coming 
air raids in the Rhine \'alIl until \\r put ourseh-e" m the 
shoes of the enemy and 
 e ho .V ,'arinus e"\.periences combinpd 
have produL d in him a tate of mind upon whiLh thE r peJ.ted 
raids are peculiarly' fli 'ariou". 
The principdl of th ....p ril'l1C ,i... the tradition of \ ictor} 
combined \\ ith ,:omplete ,ecurih at home. 
The very oldest mpn ali"e in 
nrth German
 to-da), 
the men betwLen 7u and l J havl. their memoriL of young 
manhood crammad "ith \ jctori<< = not onl} on the largest 
scale, but of the mo"t de, isi\', 
 Irt, and th
 achie\-ed against 
first cla
" PO\\'f'rs \\ ith incrdibl n facility .md rapidity. . Th, Y 
remember the \\"ar
 which unified 
01th German\' under 
Prussia between '64 and 'i() a thl ,-eIT foundation' of their 
live... 
:\Ien somewhat younger, Illen "till in the \ igour uf 
public service, men from 5
 to, 
ay,l, ,can recall as children 
the same experienci''i, 
o one living in 
orth (;ennany 
can recall anything else. Thl whole p:>ycholog\' of that 
modern e.....periment which 
till ulb itself the German Empire 
is steeped in a blind faith in ab ulute ne. - ary, concIu
i"e 
victory upon the largl,t sCJ.le. 
o ont' Ii, ing remembers 
invasion, and, what i" more, onlv the \ L1"\ oldf'st of tho< 
now living can r
me111her 
 "tate of mind in whiLh defeat 
wa. thought p0 'iibl.. 
\\ ith the national 
 ml irt 
 ",Lh . ,tate the German Empin 
launched its cJ.mpaign of Jnque'it in H)q. Thf're follO\\ed, 
it is true. a certain di
 lPr,ointment. \ icton dîd not pro,-( 
as simple, a
 an ", or ol
 rapid a
 had hMn e""pe
ted. StilI 
therf' wa victuf\, and ab, all, there \\ tl r. ntinuation 
of ,'ompletL , LU'ritv 
All the ne\\.; of r1\'il rlam
 
nd humihatiOl "Inch thl 
Germdn at home read
 d L'out the German ,ld1l'r eithl r 
for that matter) wa,> nl ; ( f h"rm d, ne to the enem", nl t to 
himself. Did Frenrh and I3riti h ",unfìrc fall up ñ points 
behind the linb, thu"e points \\ere" French 
nd Be."Jan. 
A Gernlan attack involved thp ruin of foreian I. nel, E\ en 
German defence invoh' I nothin but tIlt
 ruin uf forei!:;TI 
land. 
I J.ter when the Cerm.111 armie, made their .etire- 
ment to what \\as . alled the Hindenbur[' line, they 
devastated territory \\hich the, detested, .md \\hich \\a'i 
not their O\\n. o\nd all thi" \\hile, though "uffering the 
strain ,)f partial blo.'kade rivilian life in \,. rman" \\as 
quite Sl.cure. 
\\'e cannot grasp th. enOl mow dfcct pi .tir \\ork in (;er- 
man}' until \\e gra"p that "tal< of mind, 
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The fìr
t sign of \\ hat uch an effect ould be was the ex- 
plosi, n of anf.<"r, :;urpri"e and furious w riminati"n "hid. 
folIo" ed the French raid upon Karlsruhp. So J1I rmal \\ 
life \\ithin Gern1dm, 50 much did, II the authvrities take the 
'Jld stat'. of affaire for '"'r;1I1ted, that the Rovalties \\ ere 
quietl\ \'isitir ch oth'r in thL Pal a of K.trÍsf1 he \\1. n 
the t"id'i took place, and the l}ueen ot a. neutral countn 
narro\\l) e .1] d death. 


A Small Beginning 
But harl ruhe \\ onh dnnin Id II t 
After all, the vpporturitil l
 p. rentI') e f hm tu 
tt'rrito[' in 'i11ch a fa
hj \ ere mu h it< r ' 
purtuniti( , c.f hurtir
 GÜl1Ioln territ(Jn. Th,'h 
no ron "i r uou5 Allied sup' rit'rit} in tI air. It 'I d 
for t-i'le enem} tu pursue dn intensi'l poliL' uf tfn r 
Allied ci\ ilian territf'n-. 
\\'1.' . lÍd in thl _ oltmm mam month". I, that the tt 
\\ould be Co l0f!.ne. The \\orà
' \Hitten in thE.= column
 
\\ere to thi eftert. .. The fir
t bombardm{'nt of CoIc6Ì1e 
"ill \\dke an echo not only throughuut German} but round 
thL \\orld. 
"'hy had Cologne this great importance? On Hmt 
of ib "izr, it politio al history and it" character as th, . apital 
of th_ grut industrial di"trict \\ hirh lie
 to the north of it 
Cologne Wd5 the one great citv of \'<estern Germam- "hieh 
had this character of a caPital, of a provincial'metropoli . 
of a centre of influenc, of a great historical al>gregatl of 
population. It \\as intensely jingo; therr had appE red 
in itsPre'is threats against' the Frenrh and British more violent, 
and perhap
 one mav ,ay mOre simple than in the Pr,

 
of an
' other city. It had ronstantly "pen pa
" through it, 
and had insulted, tho 
 Ion", train_ of prisoners over whom 
for three wars it had e},.ulted. And all the while it had 
n
arded itself a" f'ertdinh' out of the \\ar.a .1 great citv 
Lo"llld b",", It \Va the h art and nerve centre n;t only õf 
the wcstern belt of .the German Empire but fits freat 
industrial ganglion, the Lo\\ er Rhim r llfield, and y' t it 
thought of itsnlf a:> nu more than the spf:-.::tator fA, and the 
serure and happ
 applauder of, \Íctone" in hated fon ign 
lands far to the \"",""t. That it should be rdided, raided b) 
da,', and raided on a larg p scale, produced a revolution in 
th German mind. If it rnuld b thus raided on large 
scale and by day there \\a:> apparently no limit to tl c Allied 
p(m er of repri al ! 
You han the me iIU"( of the dstonishment and the lutary 
terror produced by this British achievement "hen you r<.ld 
th pathetic, becàusf' child-lik, ,mmmentarie of tIie enemy 
upon it. The principal Parliamentary reprbcntat!\ I' of the 
city (\Vhnse name K uckhoff is amusing to our ears) naÏ\ ely 
suggest
 that the thing should stop He thinb it frankly 
intolerable. He 'ia
's it mu"t not go on. Th p Cardinal- 
Archbishop of the place propo
 that tJlf' POpL should put 
an end to it. The ne\\spapers of Colqne ,!nd its district 
all shriek at thf' top of their voicC'''' that it i... fiendish to impf'ril 
the IÍ\b of h. rmleo 
 \\Omen and children. 
The mind of Cok
n(' just no\\', at the end of ßIa", 19I
 
j
 far more different from \\ hat the mind of (010 'n wa ix 
month
 agv, than is the mind ,lf any western 0 1 elligerent 
from \\hat It \\'a" four } (HS a1-,o. .-\.nd Col0gnf is onl} 
a bf
inning of \\hat ma, be done for the lunver
' In uf thE 
1\orth German. In th
 \V(,;t e,-en one has kw)\Vn Gelman 
outrage from the very b "innin of the war, in\'. . >11, or at 
the yen be"t the ne,c,""ih' for be1.ring "ith r r
 lI1d 
humiIi, tion. Tlk ori,.:-inal Driti"h divi"i, ns had 111 t la i d 
and been d"'"plo'Ld in line IT )re th In f,'. h 'UI'" 1 
had to ...uff. r the terrible ordeal [the retfl
t fr' 
E( I
ium in the fìr
 da
- f the \.ir hold riel 
m
- dcn r.lpf' , pillJ.
n nd Î1.llUnr u in
ult "iter 
\\ hirh nil Chri...tian 1 dtilln h ,r} "1'1 kl1(>\\ n. \\'itI 
FrdnC( it \\ tl 1m nd tIlt l Ipti\'C, h. I 
German, b.. ten I)f th( 'l1lcl
 Till 1110numel.t 
quiÌ\' \\el i-ui 'd tl i of lif. di :1, . 
f ,-hal LLmed to h com I It;" nc.lrl' f' ur r 
that tim In :tll th. four 11. tl1f' .Dnti h, tI- Fn rh, 
the Bel nd in their turn th. Italian (to m<< ntiun c.nly 
the \\. t) hav co arquired a . amplet!' ' xp' rien Pm ian 
\\. r dnd of what it m' ,iI1S to ha\e an inferiur put f( 1 mument 
over hi, -UP( rim; "hat it me when th. chilrl 01 the 
.1.\ 
 or thf' h""Üe gc t'i hold ( I \\ 1pon \\ hich ou, ht I'}" 
to be left within hi,., reach. 
:\lul1\\ hill' the (;prman him:-"'If, thp author Jf II th 
.lbomin.ttion. \\ immun He uffered military c- u tlti 
hut tho P an normal to Wolr. He 
w none 
"en of hi n. 
"tfell...i\'e modern erection dl'. tro\ ed. not one of hi' prin, 
cipal to\\n
 heard the noi"a of the aeroplane droning abovt 
it . no opf'n "M'-tal pI.ll'l' (If hi, .uddenl}' :-uffered murd( , 
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the A,. hi, /)\\n maritime /'()mmen:e \\ a- de..;troyed no 
civilian ailoro:, or unarmed P,l" cngl r.;, of his own people suffered 
incon\'enipnn, let alone indi:,criminatC' murder b, "ea Tht 
war \\, still to the German tht:' thing it had been for us 
in the past before th' precent campaign I J.mentable for 


death .1I1d pri"dtion but not affecting the rore of the nation, 
its soil, its tissue as it \\ ere. 
The de' plopment /)f our great raids of reprisal hJ.\'I' 
changed all that, and thr
 \\ ill LontillUl' to change it mon 
and morp 


"- 
The Treaty of Bucharest 


T HE Pre,.ident of tilt' United St,LÌl ; was hedrd t:'\'er\'- 
\\ here in Europe when IlP 
J.id recently that thr 
intervention of his reoplr conremed Rus,.i,L ju"'t as 
much as it did Hrlgium. 
[hat phrase might be e'\panded to mean that the 
.-\.merican Government had appreciated a truth which in 
this paper ,..as emphasisrd continually many months ago, 
when it was hardly gr,l
ped. which is fundam('ntal to the 
whole \oLar. if Prussia can ('stablish a Central Europe con- 
trolling the East she ha
 \\ on the war, no matter what hJ.ppen..; 
Oil the \Vest; and thr conception of -\Ilied victory in the 
West side by side with a free hand for Pru
sia in the East I"; 
meaningless. If we r('dlh \\in in the West \\e \\io aIL 
t'nle"" we liberate the East we lose alL 

ow, the Rumanian Treatv, of which more details an' 
no\\ bdore us, confirms and Increases this vital convirtion, 
!1w detJ.ils of the dorument \'astly de, elop the j udt!;ment 
formed upon the first ne\\..; of it -a judgnlf'nt which my 
redder,.; may recall. Those details (which can now be studied 
fully and at lei.;ure) show Prussia producing, as we said three 
weeks ago, a federal State, of which thp new, humiliated, and 
half-ahsorbefl Rumani,lI1 could be taken as a h piedl member. 
But they also show the complctl' control which Prussia 
a...sumes in the formation of the new State, tllf' deliberated 
l''\c1usion of all \Vestern influence, the pretenct or confidence 
of moulding this particuldr element at \\ ill (as Poland, 
Lithuania, and Finland will later be moulded), and the 
presence befort> our eyes of a Prussian Empire in the makin
. 
-\n Empire which could make nothing of Europe, it is true, 
hut might well destroy what it was too ba"e to understand, 
,lI1d would certainly destrny oursd\'eo:,. 
The Treah' of 'BuclMre"t \\as signed at II ,UTI. upon 
ruesda). May 7th, at Catroceni, Kuhlmann was in the 
chair. He sat in the 
ame place as had sren the declaration 
of war issued by Rumania again
t the Central PO\\I:'rs It 
was a complete triumph. 
The Treaty of Bucharest cousists in 31 article", arranged 
in eight chapters 
There are three special points in .the text of the Treah' 
to which I would direct the attention of m,' readers. 
The first point is thi
 ' That the political future of Rumania 
j, left entirely at the mernr of the conqueror. 
,\rticle 4 (in chapter II.) leav('s only 20,000 RUl11.Ulian 
infantry in being. But this tiny force i.. not independent. 
-\rtide 5, of thl "ame ,'hapter, puts all militan' material 
under the direct control of the Austro-German Arm\' of 
occupation. Article fi "ubjects to the militar\' authorit.\, of 
the victors the movements of everv Rumanian officer, e"en 
for the shortest journey. Article 7 put
 .\ustro-German 
officers into intimdtf' rOIllH'ction \\Íth ('very unit. There is 
no power of political autonomy left to kumania by this 
.let. All is for the moment in enemy hands. 
The second point is the dc4ruction of all POLL er over the 

reat international highway of the Danube savp that of the 
Central Power..; It io. e:'\ceedingh important. rt speci- 
fically eliminate" the old rkht of E'urope as a whole in thi,., 
highway, and tredt,., Ru""ia ,IS non-existent. It pre,'ents 
even Bulgaria ha,'ing thf hold \\f' thought it had when Wf 
lirst h ,Lrd of HIP treat\ For Ù,. sub-"p(.tion B of article 10, 
chapta III., the f!1outh
ofthe river arf 5pecifically handed over 
1I0t to Bulg..ria, hut to a "rommittee of thp four Allied 
1 J o \\ \..1:'.1. ' 
:\o\\', thi" i" ...ompthin,g ne\\ in Europe. It is curious th,tt 
, , vital an innovation "honM not have been seized bv the 
!,uhli(', It IS the VI ry m<,<::nitude of the war and the fact 
that all 1.., 
till ompleÌl in u"'pen
' which aC'-011l1t..; for tIlt' 
mi
.lpprehen"ion of the thir'
. 
[II th hr"t plar , I!pre i Prus ia (at tlIP head of tlIP :\pw 
( 'ntl 11 Euwpe,l1l St.tte) arranging matteI, "'0 that she 1 an 
I rH' to her, .If in the futun all the hargainin n bet\\l'en 
Bu[gari.L and Turkl \' The northern part of thl' [)obrUl[j,L 
indudin the town of ron"tann, the grLat grdin port ' 
fJut into commi, ,ion, a, it were It i in thf' hands of a 
Round Tahle, with Pru

ia in the chair. [urkev .md Bu[gdria 
.Lte now dttendants upon the fl11dl deei"ion, but that df'( ision 
\\ ill ,'irtually Iea,'e lIeither Turke\' nor Bule;.tria pO
-;I',.;
ed of 


the mouth" of the Danube. It \\iIl le,ln each e:'\pectant, 
dependent, and weakened. 
In the second place, Europe, as Europe, has ceased to 
f''\ist "here the Danube io:, concerned, :'\ow the Danube is 
the artery of Europe in the East. The Lower Danube is 
the road by which most cheaplv and most easily the grain 
and the oil and all other products of the Hungarian PIJ.in 
and the :'\orthern Balkans and the \'ast Rumanian cornfield 
reache" the rest of the world 'This Lower Danube was 
hitherto h, tre,Lty dlmost like the sea. There were particular 
rights, jealously guarded, general and international lights 
more jealous" guarded still. Thl' Ruso.ian Empire was the 
great counten'ailing wC'ight which kept that higll\\av open, 
fhe Rus,.ian Empirl' has disappeared. 
J have said that this Treat\. of Bucharest treab Ru
sia dS 
non-existent, and perhaps that negative point is the most 
strikim.; point of aIL There was a time when Great Britain 
turned her foreign policy and her claim to a part in the world 
upon her power to suvport or to control, to restrain or to 
defend. those who held the entr\, to the Black Sea, There 
was a time WI1('11 the \"estern Powers, and Englallfl in par- 
ticular, were not onl\' members, hut the chief members of 
that European Comniittep which counted the Lower Vallev 
of the Danube J.S something within its pun'ie\\, The Treat
' 
of Bucharest profess('s to open a new era and to say that all 
this is now closed to the \\'est. The Danube is mastered by 
one Power, as the Rhine in the early nineteenth cl'ntury was 
to our permanent loss mastered in ib middil' reaches, mastered 
in its upper redches in rK70, alld as Pru,=;sia would mastl'r it 
to-morrow in its lower reaches and its mouths. 
One might \\ rite a history of political e-"pansion if) terms of 
the great streams which, when se\'eral nations are indepen- 
dent, arc common highways, ùut which when one attains 
hegemon.\ are the first ohje('b of the new Power. [here arc 
not many such, but the \Tolga made the autocracy of Russia; 
the Lower :\Iissi,=;sippi was the test of till' rompil'te rontinental 
control b\' the American States and the exclusion of European 
power; the Rhine and the Danubl', ,'en much morC' than 
eitlwr of these other examrles, \\iIl be tile test of whether 
this new Power of Centr.t1 Europe under Prussia shall remain 
erect or not. During the long centuries of civilisdtIon, for a 
thousand ,'car", since the evangelisation of Hungarv, nint> 
lwudred year.;, ago, of the right hank of the Rhine a couple 
of centurie,., before, the two great stIearr.s have been the 
common inheritance and the common communicatiOl
 of 
man\, and \'arious members in the communi tv of Christendom. 
The'Rhille fir-;t passed almost entirely into one hand: A 
political peril supported by academic pedantry. Its last 
issue,., towards the sea (which include the great harbour of 
the Scheidt) are, if Prussia has her wav, to be absorbed into 
the Central European system directly òr indirectly. 
And now it is the turn of the Danube. Between the Iron 
Gates and the Black Sea the Dannbe is, according to the 
Treaty of Buchare,=;t, to be under the control of the ne\\' 
State- that is, to be a Prussian thing. 
So much for the first two points. Rumanian politi<'.ll 
independence is held in suspense at the will of the conqueror, 
to be releasl'd by degrees, and moulded plastically at his \\ ill, 
until the new Statt take" its place in the Federal system of 
Central Europe. just a.; the archbishopric of Cologne \\a
 
absorbed into th(' State of Prussia a hundred" ears ago, and 
just a... Hanmer and Frdnkfurt were absorbed \\ithin living 
memon That was the fir"t point. The second point \\as 
the ei.lun of tlw DanulJl' \'alley. the elimination of any real 
power over it from the Iron Gat! ; to the "ea "a\,e that of the 
Central PO\\l'r... under the domination of Pru......iJ., 


No Guarantees 


The third poillt is tllP f,lct that for thl' fir
t tinle in all\" 
"0 called tIeat.\' vf pe,LCe 01 llation left nomillally independent 
is also, hv the Treat\' of BllCh,Lrl,,,t, left \\ ithout an" guarantel'''' 
for its economic freedonl. 
Chapter [\T. of the treolty b a" significant as anything that 
has appeared in modern hi.;tory. It is entitled" Indemnities 
of \\ .1 r. " It ha
 only t\\O o-l'ntencl's. In the first, both 
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parties renounct' an\ claim to chargL upon the other for the 
costs of the war. In the 

cund "entt'nce, onh Ì\\e1ve wor(l" 
long, Rumania is left entirdv at tht' mercy of the conqueror 
for ,mv indemnity he ma\' in future e::l.act. It runs thu!", 
translå"ted into English: ." Future agreemenb art' rc,erved 
which shall regulate' the indemnities of thi!" war." 
H,tlf the fiftl\ chapter de\'elop
 that id('a upon other linb, 
fhe army of occupation retains, although peac p has been 
"igned, the right to requisition am" amounts of am' material 
it mav dt'mand. \ll the e"pens' 5 of the armv of oc<'upation 
muo.;t be paid b\ Rumania, and all actions are "ubject to 
the militarv tribunals of tht' conqueror", 
There is no limit to the e'\portation from Rumania which 
Pru...sia ma\ not arhitrarily demand; there i
 no limit to the 
time oVt'r which !"he may not make those arbitrar\' demands. 
There i" no limitation óf pa\ ment for what <;he ma.' seize 
She may pay nothing or she ma\" pay in her o\,n paper at 
whatever prict' "he choosf'''. The numina] \'t'ndor may not 
open his m()uth. Such is the bargain. There is no limit to 
the o.;ize of the anny of occupation, or to ib demands, or to 
the 
urplu
 which it ma
 senrl abroad, or to the pow,'r of 
those' who loot over those \d,o are looted 
If any Rumanian peasant prote
ts a .ainst the action of 
cln} agent come to take his stock, the is ,ue \\ ill be tried as a 
criminal is<;ue bt'fort' a court martial composed entireh- pf 
German or \ustIicln officers. 
{'pon the face of it, such a treat\" IS not a trea1\' of peact' 
,It all: it is a treaty of occupation, and almost of annexa- 
tion, But \\e must be\\are against regarding it as a mere 
J'iece of oppression. There is more policy in it than that. 
The \\holt' thing is based upon the federal idea and upon tht 
experience of Prussia in the last half-century. 
That e'\perience leads the rulers of Prussia to believe that 
if yOU first thoroughlv master a dio.;trict by arms, and then 
release it within a certain degree to enjo." a certain measure 
of loca] frt'edom \ ou can later arrange it to suit yourself in 


...om(' 'heme of federation the member... of \\lnch "h.tI] . '\er- 
cis" in all "ort
 of differing dt'
n't'
, ]0' al custom" and tradi- 
tion.... and l \"en the ;;,imula,.ul11 of independenr It is tht' 
t''\perienOl. of Pru!-"ia that thi" proceo,,,, first of militaf) 
conque
t, then of carefully regulated and \ en partial rele;j
(, 
dig<<.;is tllP conquered into t!J.lt 
 '\pandine- he,eh which 
Pru""ia u]timateh ruk
. 
""h"t remains of the trea1\' i" of o.;enmdclrv impurtcll1Lt' 
- L\' for one point tht: delihrrate permissiun- . xtended to 
Rumania to pnter Be"sarabla, and thereb keep up an open 
quarrel \\ith the Ckr,tine It i
 a polin" \\hich ha" h. en 
described often rnough in thl"e columns, and the object of 
\dlÏch is to kt'f'p ,ub..,idiar
 
tclt(.; \\e,lk b} t'lclbli..,hing 
points of ri\ cI]1) between them. "'e have e'"acth tht-' 
an1t' 
thinp' in the Polish pro\ inc( of Cholm, clnd the artiÞcial 
clrrangement of Lithuania and in Courland. 
The conclusif'n of tht' Documents adds little to nUT imere...t. 
Chapter \"1. of tllP Trea1\' of Buchclrt'!"t e"pane],.. at length 
thL ne", arrangt'ment for the l>anubt', aDd fi",e',) 
Iunich ," 
the town 111 \\ hich the la
t detaib are to bf' thrasl1f'd out 
Chapter \'II, do
... not LlJI1cern u:.; particulclrl\. It deals 
"ith what it e ails .. religiouo.;" ..jualit}, \\ ith tht' 
pt'( ial 
object of merging- tht-' German-"peaking ]e\\s in th
 ma" of 
the Rumanian. 
Chapter \'III., \\ hich l'ui1t.lÍno.; the last three clauses of the 
treat.\'" (29 to JI), in:.;ists that clny economic arrangements 
madt' in the future -though Rumani.t does not know to what 
extent she ma\ be bled- shall he deen1t'd to date from the 
signature of t1ìis treaty. 
Taken as a wholt',' the Treah' of Burharest is the most 
significant of all the purely po]ltical e\'ents which \\1' haw 
.;;een in Europe 
ince the ultimatum was launched against 
Serhia in ]uh', H)q, If the Treaty uf Bucharest stand
. 
no matter what the results in the \rest, Prussia has con- 
quered, sl1t' ha" tIlt' East at her disposal, and our ci\'ÌIi"cltion 
is ddeated. 


German Order of Battle on March 2 1St 


L nll L\ TIU'\S of time and difficultie" connected \\ith 
\rhit-\\eek compelled mt' tu postpone to the present 
issue a diagram of the German order of battle as 
that order was described at length in my last article 
1 now reproduce that diagram \\Ìth ,ertain e'\plana- 
tions. .. 
The chid point to nute, \\hich was emphasised also in m
 
article uf la..,t week, is tht distinction hetween the internal 
arrangement of the three Gt'rman amlies im'olved. The 
:'\orthern Army on the German right, the XYIIth. under 
Belo\\', has on]) t\\U diYisions kept as an army reserve and 
thost' t\\O divisions in the rear of it,; left. Its front line is 
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It is designed tu du it in the neighLourhood of its o\\n centre' 
that is, in the region of 
t. Quentin. Its \\'hole ma!"" i.., 
concentrated upon tht' Í\\O middle groups, "-ebern's and 
Oetin
er's, \\ hik there is a divi"ion as army reserve behind 
each of the four sectiom. Set'll upon the map, this third 
mas", the X\'lI 1th arnl\, is not onlv thus groupt'd for "pecicl] 
\\eight in its centre, but is deeper in formation than the 
other t\\o. Finally. though the si'\ divisions of the \'lItlI 
arm
 (Schoeler's Corps and "ïchura's) \\ere under Boehn's 
rommand, they arf' lent to, and tactically .;;et'm to form part 
of, Hutier'" force 
TI1f' "hole 
\"stem may b{' romp.u-ed to a great pe'llduium 
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evenh di
po:.;ed, \"one of the five group corps is e!'pecia]h' 
milked to reinforce any of th( oth('r
 It i" d di
pusition 
f!t'signt'd to 
trike \\ ith most \\ t'ig-ht \\ t'll "ollth "f Arra- 
,md tl1f'refofl arrangl'd \\ ith an e\ t-' to (,metlting \\hich is 
e"'pected further ",Iuth still. 
o group ('orp" f'ontains It's
 
than threp di\ isiolls, and of t!IP 23 di\'i"iolls of whi,h the whule 
,,'as compo"ed, l) \\ t're in support and 12 in lint' The Centra] 
Arm\' under 
I,ln\ itz is similarh ronrmtratl'd h\ the It'ft. 
Its t\\ 0 '\ orthern groups haw- un I.' two di\ i
iun
.t (h, \\ ith 
nothing in support behind, and th( ann
 rt'''erH' is fi\ e 
dh i
ion 
trong, th f'entn of graYÌt\ of it lying to tll south 
of the centre. But it is the third in the serie", Hutier'" .1m1\', 
the XVIlIth, which \\e mu
t "p
ri,dly note It is clearh 
de"i!:;lle'd to dl> tll(' main part of tll(' ,,'ork, a
 in fad it did, 


of \\ hich(thc"\\ eight isrin
the south, It is intended to s\\Íng 
round a pi\ ot on the north in front of Arras, and to breclk 
tl:c l)ppn
ing line upon tl1t' ...uuth in front of its main \\ eight. 
In otht'r \\urd", the order of battll', the ene'my's plan as 
n'Hakd In it, rorrespol1lb \ en prt'cisely to the event.' 
,\ here tIlP enemy failed wa<; onl
 III reaping the full fl';UIts 
of a breach which he' had first (,J,t'cted. for it seems ct'rtain 
enough that 11f' intended the chief t'ffort to be in tl" "rea 
of 
t. Out'ntin and the follo\\-up to bt:" mainly pro\ i.Jt'd bv 
tl1f' deep forlllatiof\ in that area. \\'hat Ilf' did not allo\\ for 
Wcl
. after ct rupture, the rapidit
 \\..h \\ hieh the Allied forc<< 
would hring up re...en t'S to d.lm the ad\ ancing flood. The 
thing \\
<; done in ju"t .1 week. Ten cla\.; .md it \\emlr' 
ha\'e I)('["n too ],ltl'. 
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Ttle Turkistl Conspiracy-III 
The Narrative of Mr. Henry Morgenthau, American Ambassador In Turkey, 
19 1 3- 1 9 16 


l
Ir. Mor",enthau adds 
to-day to-his portr lit 
gallery of the leading 
personalities in Con- 
stantinoPlr at the begin- 
ing of the war a life 
sketch of EI/ver Pash 1. 
He also continues his 
narrative of persistent 
Germ'ln intrigue in the 
Turkish capit,d. 


in the Balkan war. 
Enver issued a circu- 
lar to the Turkish 
commanders practical- 
ly telling them that 
they must look to him 
for preferment alone 
-that they could 
make no headway by 
playing politics with 
any group except that 
domina ted by the 
Young Turks. 
Talaat was not an 
enthusiastic Prussian 
like Enver. He had 
no intention of playing 
Germany's game; he 
was working chiefly for 
the Committee and 
for himself. He could 
not succeed unless he 
had control of the 
army: therefore, he 
had made Enver, for vears his closest associate in "U and P" 
politics, l\Iinister of \Var. But he needed a strong army 
if he wac; to have any at all; therefore he had turn('d to 
Germany. \\'angenheim and Talaat, in the latter part of 
19 1 3, had arranged that the Kaiser should send a military 
mission to reorganise the Turkish army. Talaat told me 
that on calling in this mission he was using Germany, though 
Germany thought that it was usin
 him. That there were 
definite dangers in the move he well understood. A deputy 
who discussed this situation with Talaat in January, 1914, 
has given me a memorandum of a conversation which shows 
well what was going on in Talaat's mind. 
"Why do you hand the management of the country over 
to the Germans?" asked this deputy, referring to the German 
military mission. "Don't you see that this is part of 
Gennanv's plan tu make TurT.;:ey a German colony-that 
we shall becomp merely another Egvpt." 
"We understand perfectly;" replied Talaat, "that that is 
Germany's programme. \\', also know that we cannot put 
this country on its feet with our own resonrces. \Ve shall, 
therefore, take advantage of such technical and material 
assistance as the Germans can place at our disposal. \Ve 
shall use Germany to "help us reconstruct and defend the 
country until we are able to govern ourselves with our own 
strength. When that day comes, we can say good-bye to 
the Germans within twenty-four hours." 
Certainly the physical condition of the Turkish army 
betrayed the need of assistance from some source. The 
picture it presented, before the Germans arrived, I have 
always regarded as portraying the condition of the whole 
Empire. \Vhcn I issued invitations for my first official 
recephon a large number of Turkish cflLers asked to be 
permitted to come in evening clothes; they said that they had 
no uniforms and no money with which to purchase or to 
hire. them. They had not received their salaries for three 
and a half months. As the Grand Vizier who regulates 
the etiquette of such funrtions, still insisted on full military 
dress, many of these officials had to absent themselves. 
About the same time the new German I\Ii<;sion asked the 
Commander of the second army corps to exercise his men; 
the latter replied that he {'ould not do so as his men had no 
,hoes! 
Dc<;perate and wicKed as Talaat subsequently showed 
him
elf to be, I still think that he at lea'it was not then 
a willing tool of Germany. An episode that involved mY'ielf 
bears out this view. In dE ;cribing the relations of the great 
powas to T-urk
y I have said nothing about the United 
StatE;. In fdCt we had no particular businf'ss relations 
at thdt timr Th
 Turks n ,>.,arded us a country of idealists 
and altruists tne fact that WE' spent millions building 
wonderful edUl ational institutions in their country purely 
from philanthropic motiv' s arouooed thf'ir astonishment and 
p:= óibly their admiration. They liked AmE'rican, a ,d 
n"wuded U'i as about the only disinterestf'd friends they had 
among the nations, But our interest in Turkey was small ; 
the Standard Oil Company did a growing business, the 
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C ERTAINLY 
Enver had 
one t r a i t 
that made 
for success 
in such a distracted 
country as Turkey- 
audacity_ His other 
dominating motive was 
an unlimited ambition. 
I remember sitting 
one night with Enver, . . 
in his private apartment. On one sIde hung a pIcture of 
Napoleon, on the other one of. Frederi
k the Great. . Bdween 
them sat Enver himself! ThIs fact gIves some notion of the 
man's coloo.;sal vanity; these two warriors and statesmen were 
his great heroes and I believe t
lat Enver .actually thought 
fate had a career in store for hIm not unhke theIrs. 
That, at 26, he had taken a leading part in the revolution 
which had deposed Abdul Hamid caused him to compare 
himself with Bonaparte; mapy times has he told me that 
he believed himself .. a man of destiny." Enver even 
affected to believe that he had been divinely set apart to 
re-establish the glory of Turkey and make himself the Great 
Dictator. Like Napoleon, Enver was short in stature, but 
his diminutive size did not prevent him from being a hand- 
some, even an impressive, figure. He wac; the type that in 
America we sometimes call a matinée idol: the word women 
frequently uspd to de"
ribe him was ': dashing.... His fa
e 
contained not a single Ime or furrow; It never dIsclosed hIS 
emotions or his thoughts; he was always calm, steely, im- 
perturbable. That Enver certainly l
cked Napoleon's pene- 
tration is evident from the way which he had planned to 
obtain the supreme power; for he early allied his personal 
fortunes with Germany. For years his svmpathies had been 
wjth the Kaise
. . At the f
l of Abdul Hamid 
e h
d go
e 
on a military miSSIOn to BC'rlm; and here the Kaiser Immedi- 
ately detected in him a possible instrument for working out 
his plans in the Orient, and cultivated him in numerous ways. 
'\fterwards Enver spent a considerablE' time in ßerlin as 
military attaché; when he returned, he \\'a<; wearing a mous- 
tache slightly curled up at the ends. He could speak German. 
Indeed he had been completely captivated by Prussianism. 
As soon as Enver became Minister of \Var, Wangenheim 
flattered and cajoled the young man, played upon his am- 
bitions and doubtless promised him Germany's complete 
support in achieving them. In his private conversation Enver 
made no _ecret of his admiration for Germany. 
Thus Enver'ä elevation to the Ministry òf \Var was vir- 
tually a German victory. He immediately institutèd a dras- 
tic reorganisation. Enver told me himself that he had 
accepted the post only on condition that he should have a 
free hand' and this free hand he now proceeded to exercise. 
The army :;till contained a large number of officers who in- 
clined to the old régime rather than to the Young Turks- 
many of them partisans of the murdered 
azim. Enver 
promptlv rashiered 26R of the_e, and put in their places mm 
who wen known as "U and P" men and G
rmans. Thè 
Enver- Talaat group alwa) s feared a revolution that would 
depu them as they had thrown out their predeCl :;ors. 
1\lanv tim! :; did the" tell me that their own <;ucce
oo ac; revolu- 
tioni had taup"ht th m huw ea .ily a few determined men 
could izp "ontrol of the ('I)untry; they did not pwpose to 
hav a httl, e-r IUp in th ir arnn urgani' such a rrJuþ d' etat 
,""ain"t th'I". flU' boldn, :; of Enver's mov" alarmed. ven 
T
laat, but En' r hO\\.d the dderminatinn of hi!' clldracter 
and refu 
d to Tel onsider his action. One of the officers 
--emm' d '.\ '" Chukn Pasha, who had defended Adrianople 
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Mohammed V" Sultan of Turkey 


His Majesty i. a kind,hearted old gentleman, who i. entirely ignonnt of the world, and lacking in 
personal force and (nitiative. 
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':-,ing-er Company "old se\\oing machines to the ,\rmenian
 ; we 
bought much of their tobac('o, fig<: and rug , and gathered 
their liquorice root. In addition to the acti\Ïti
 mi siun- 
arias and educational xperts were about our only contacts 
\\ ith the Turkish Empire The Turks knew that \\. had 
nO desire to dismember their country or to mingl a in Balkan 
politic
. The very fact that mv country was so disintere<:;ted 
\\-as perhaps the reason why Ta l aat discussed Turkish affairs 
sO freely with me. In the course of these conversations 
I frequpntly f''\':pressf'd my df'sire to serve them, and Talaat 
and some of the other members of the Cabinet got into the 
habit of consulting me on busine,,<; matters. 
oon after 
my arrival, I made a speech at the American Chamber of 
Commercf' in Con,>tantinople; Talaat, Dj'mal, and other 
important leaders we're present. I talked about the backward 
economic state of Turkey and admonished them not to be 
discouraged. I described the condition of the United States 
after the Civil \Yar and made the point that our devastated 
Southern States presented a spectacle not unlike that of 
Turkey at that present moment. I then related how we 
had gone to work, realised on our resourcf''> and built up 
the present thriving nation. 1\Iy remarks apparently made 
a deep impression, especially my statement that after the 
Civil \Var the United States became a large borrower in foreign 
money markets and invited immigration from all parts of 
the world. 
This speech apparently gave Talaat a .new idea. It was 
not impossible that the United States might furnish him 
the material support he had been seeking in Europe. Already 
I had suggested that an American financial expert be sent 
to study Turkish finance; I had mentioned !\II'. Henry 
Bruère, of New York-a suggestion which the Turks had 
favourably received. At that time Turkey's greatest need 
was money. France had financed Turkey for many years, 
and French bankers, in the spring of 1914, were negotia.ting 
on another large loan. Though Germany had made some 
loans, the condition of the Berlin money market at that 
time did not encourage the Turks to expect much assistance 
from that source. 
In late December, 1913, Bustány Effendi, a Christian 
Arab, and :\Iinister of Commerce and Agriculture, \\ho spoke 
English fluently-he had been Turkish commissioner to the 
Chicago World's Fair in 1893---<:alled and approached me. 
on the question of an American loan. Bustány asked if 
there \\ere not American financiers who would take entire 
charge of the reorganisation of Turki'>h finance. His plea 
was really a cry of despair and it touched me deeply, But 
I had been in Turke\' onl" six weeks; obviously I 'had no 
information on which I could recommend such a large contract 
to American bankers. Talaat came to me a few davs later, 
and sug,..,$ted that I make a prolonged tour over the Empire 
and study the situation at first hand. :\Ieanwhile he asked 
if I could not arrange a small temporary loan to tide them 
OVf'r the interim. He said there was absolutely no money 
in the Turkish Treasury: if I could only get them [r,oou,UQo, 
that would 
atisfy them. I told Talaat that I would trv 
to get this monC'y for them and that I would adopt h[5 
sug
t'<:tion and insppct-- his Empire with the possible idea 
of interesting American investors After obtaining the 
consent of the State Dppartment I \\ rotf' to m\' nephew 
and business as<:ociate, i\1r. Rubert E. Simon, asking him 
to sound certain Xc\\' York institutions on making a small 
short-time coll<1teral loan to Turke}. :\11'. Simon's in\'! ::t- 
igations disclosed that a Turkish loan did not seem to be 
regarded as an attractive business undertaking in Kew 
York. Mr. Simon wrote, however, that 1\1r. C. K. G. Billings 
had shown muëh intere!"t in the idea; and th<1t, if I desired, 
:Mr. Billings would come out in his yacht and discu<;s the 
m1tter \\olth thf' Turkish Cabinet. In a few days :\11'. Billings 
had started towards Constantinople. 
The new<; of :\Ir. Billings's approach spread with great 
rapidity all over the Turkish capital; the fact that he \\a,> 
coming in his 0\\ n private yacht seemed to magnify the 
importance and the gbmour of the event. That a grpat 
A mpri, an millionairf' was prC'parcd to reinforc!"' the depleted 
Turkish Trt1<;ury and. that this support was merely the 
pre'liminary step in the reor
amsation of Turki"h finances 
by AI11I ncan capitdlists produced a trf'll1endous flutter in 
the Foreign Emba"sie
. So rapidly did the information prf'ad, 
ind cl, that I rather <:uspectt.d that the. Tur)"'i
h (abmet 
h d taken no pdrticular pains to kc'ep it rf't. This u
piclOn 
\\,IS <:tren
thf'ned by a \'i.it whi,.h I reI elved fwm tho: Chief 
Rabbi t\ahoum, who informf'd mf' that h h..d ('on1l"' at thf' 
reqlll <;t of Talaat. .. ThC're i
 a rumvur," "aid thL Chief 
I<ahbl, .. that Am,'ricans are about to makL a loan to TUftp\, 
Talaat \vuuld be greatly plpa",,'d if yOU \\ould not contradict 
it." \Van
enht'im displayC'd an all11l'''t hy.;tencal mtl'r(>st; 
the idea of <\merica coming to the financial assistance of 


Turh.. v did not fall m "ith hi" plm .1t all; in his eyes 
Turku po\'ert\ \V, hi rl" .. llu '->1 a mf 111" of forcmg 
the Empire in'io Gf'rm':1m h.mJs. On da" I showed 
\Vangenhpim a bl " ontàinin
 et('hin ' of :\11'. Billings's 
home-, picturt: 'll1d hur" ,,' hè hO\\ed a grLat interest 
not onl\' in thL hor" -\Vano-enhcim \\dS <;Qmething of a 
horsemàn him<;pIf-but in this tangible evidcncè of wealth. 
For the nl'"t fe\\' da\ s .\rnba' Id0r aftf'r Amba<: .1dor and 
:\Iinister after :\Iinister filed into m\' r ffi ", e lch 
 
lemnly 
asking for a I"limp"t: at. thi" bu,)k! .\s the time apprmched 
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C. K. G. Billings 
An American capitalist who Isitc
 Constantinople in Much, 191-1-. to d s' 
the question 01 an >t.meric.n loan l.> rorkey. At that time the Tur i,h Tlea "ry 
was emptv and was seeking financial support else\\here than In Europe. Talaat 
was turning to the 1Jn't j State, because he knew that the UnIted States had no 
territorial ambitions in Turke,. The German Amb.ssador was much excited 
over the pouibilit\ that American lmken mi-bt tinance the Turkish Em, ire. 


for :\lr. Billing
 arrival T alaat bt 
J.n making elaboratf' 
plans for his entertainment; he consuIt
d "ith me as to who 
should be invited to the propo d dmners, luncht:s, and 
receptions. As usual Wangenheim got in ahead of the rest. 
He could not come to the dinner I had planned and asked 
me to have him for lunch; in this \Vav he met 1\Ir. Billings 
several hours before the other diplomats. Mr. BiIIings 
franklv told him that he was interested in Turkey and that 
it was' not unlikely that he would make the lL)an. 
In the evening we gave the Billings party a dinner, all 
the important members of the Turkish Cabinet being 
prbent. Before this dinner, however, Talaat, Mr. Billings 
and m\'<;eIf had a long talk about the loan. Talaat informed 
us thãt the French bankers had accepted their terms that 
very day, and that thpy would, therefore: need no -:\merican 
mone at that timL. He \\a
 ,-"CI edmglv gracIOus and 
grateful to :\Ir. Billinb ,nd prnfu in expr ,in!S his tha,:ks. 
Inde'd, he might \\ell ha\c b 'n, fur :\Ir. BIIhpV<' s arrn'al 
enabled Turk
 \' at lact to clo 'nl otiatinn<: \\ ith the French 
banklrs. Hi' attt Ipt to "PI' h, drVr . tÌun h'ul one 
curious mdnif .tation. Enhr, tho and rr..ll1 in th p C.1binet, 
wac, ceJr:>ratin' hi<: \\. Minó "h n Mr. Bilhm; arri\L.d. 
ThC' pro!{n ,\\oI1Ích EU\lr \\ making m the Turh.ish w, rid 
is c'\Ïdencad from th" 1.11 t that, .llthn. 3h En 1', ; I ha\'e 
said, ram of th humblt ,t :"tu k, hi<; brid, w;-,.., a dau
hter 
of the Turkish Imp.ri'll Hou e Turki
h \\eddin
 are 
prolom;ed affairs, lastirlb t\\ l or thrt-e (hl)
. Th day 
following the Emba';y dmner Talaat gave the Billings 
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Sir Louis Mallet and M. Bompard, the French Am- 
ballador to Turkey. Neither the French nor the 
British Ambassador attempted to compete with the 
German dip-lomats for the favour 01 Talaat, En\er, 
.md the other leaders of the Young Turks. 


Bust:.ny Effendi, ex,Minisler of Commerce and Agri- 
culture in the Turkish Cabinet, who came to Mr. 
Morgenthau in January, 191 +, seeking American 
assiotance in financially rehabilitating Turke}. 
Bustanv is a Christian A rab, and a great scholar. 


Mr. Morgenthau (left) in congenial association with 
Sir Louis Mallet, the British Ambassador to Turke\ 
in 1914. Sir Louis had been secretary to Sir Ed\\ard 
Grey and was pursuing a po1ic1 of conciliation and 
"hands off" in Turkey. 


party a luncheon at the ('erde d'Orient, and he insisted 
that Enver should leave his \\edding ceremony long enough 
to attend thi..; function. Enver, therefore, came to the 
luncheon, sat through all the speeches, and then returned 
t.. his bridal pdrty. 
] am convinced that Talaat did not regard this Billings 
episode as closed. ,-\s I look back upon this transaction 
I 
ee clearl\' that he \\as seeking to e:\.tricate his countrv, 
and that the po"sibilit.'. that the l"nited State'i would assist 
him in performing the re"cue \\a'i ever present in his mind. 
He frequenth'spoke to n1(' of xlr. .. Eeclings," as he called 
him; even after Turl...ey had brol...en with Frann. and England, 
and was depending on (
ermany for money, his mind still 
reverted to 2\1r. Billing"-''i \'isit; perhaps he \\as thinking 
of our countn' as a financial haven of rest after he had carried 
out his plan of e"pelling the (
ermans. I am certain that 
the possibility of American help led him, in the days of the war, 
to do many things for me that he would not have otherwise 
done. .. Remember me .to 1\1r. Beelings" \\ere almost the 
la"t word;, he said to me when I left Cpnstantinopk. This 
yachting visit, though it did not lack certain comedy elements 
at the time, I am sure ultimatel\" sa\'ed maI1\' line's from 
"tan'ation and massacre. ' 
Hut even in :\Iarch, 19LJ., the Germans had pretty well 
tightened their hold on Turkey, Liman \'on SaIHkrs, who 
had arrí\'ed in December, håd become the predominant 
influence in the Turl...ish arm}. At first von Sanders's 
appointment arou"ed no particular hO'itility ; Gl'rnlan :\Ii;,sions 
had been called in befon. to instruct 'the Turkish ann\, 
notably that of \'on del' GOltL, and an English Naval :\Iissic)J1 
headed b\ .-\dmiral I impus \\a" even then in Turkey tn.ing 
to m.1ke something out of the Turkish nav\'. \VI soon dis- 
Loverrd, hO\\('\'er, tlut tlH' \'on Sanders 'military mission 
wa"- ",omething quitI' different from thosL I have named. 
E\'en befor(' Will Sanders'" arri\'al it had been announced 
that he was to take Lommand of the fir;;t Turl...i"h army corps, 
and that General von Sclmellendorf \\as to become Chief 
of Staff. The"e appointm
nt
 "imply signifi('d thdt the 
Kaiser had annexed the Turkish anu\' to his own. The 
Briti-.h. French, ,md l<lIssi,m .-\mbassadors immediatl'l\' 
( ailed upon the Gr.ll1d \'iLier and protested \\Ïth more warmth 
th.lI1 politen," over von Sand('rs's de\'.ltion. The Turkish 
Cabinet hemmed and hawed in the usu.Il wa.', protested 
tllolt thr change \\as not important, and finally ",ithdrew 
\ on Sander
'" appointment as head of the first anny corp_, 
and made lum Inspector Generdl- a post that gave him e\ en 
greater pO\\er. Thus b\' January, 1914, s{'ven months 
before the Great \\'ar beg,m, Germany held this position 
in the Turkish arm) a f
t'rman General \\"a.... Chief of Staff ; 
anot her \\ dS I nspector General, 'icure" ,)f German officers 
held Lommands of thl first importanu>, and the Turkish 
politIcian \\ ho \\a! e\ en then an out<.;poken champion of 
(
t'rman}, En\l'r B..y. \\a" :\linister qf \\'ar. 
\fter "ecuring this diplomatil triumph \rangenheim W,IS 
gl anted a "<[C,ltion, and (
ier" the Ru..;..;idn amhds",ldor, had 
d \'acation ,It th, ....,Ime time. Barone \\',ll1genheim 
('''plained tp n1' - ] wa
 ignorant dt this time of all the", 
suhtktie" of diploll1.lr\ pre! i"el" \\"hat the....l. \'.lcdtion..; 


signified. "'angenheim's lean' of ab"ence, she said, meant 
that the German Foreign Office regarded the von Sanders 
episod,. as dosed-and dosed \\"ith a German victory. Giers'" 
furlough, she explained, meant that Russia declined to accept 
this point of vie\\". 
.'\n incident which tool... place in my o\\n hom,{ opened 
all our 1'\ es to the seriousness with which van S,mders 
regarded 'this military mission. On February 18th, I gave 
my first diplomati,. dinner; General von SandC'rs and his 
two daughters attpnded, tlw general sitting next to my 
daughter Ruth. :\Iy daughter, hO\\l'\'er, did not have a 
\ er.\- enjoyahle timè; this German Field-Marsh.ll, sitting 
there in his gorgC'ous uniform, his breast ,111 sparl...ling with 
medals, did not ;;a\' a \\ ord through the \\ hole meal. He 
ate his fuud silentlÿ and sulkily, alÌ m\ daughter's attempts 
to enter into convers,ltion C'voking onl\' an occasional surly 
monosyllahle. The behaviour of this gre,lt military leader 
was tl;at of a spoiled child. . 
,-\t the end of the dinner, \'on :\Iutius, the (
erman chdrgé 
d'affaires, came up to me in a high state of e"citement. 
.. You h.ln' made a terrible mistake. \11' .\mbassador." 
'\\'hat is that," I asl...ed, naturalh' much ,Ilarmed. 
'Y ou ha\ (' greatly offended Fielrl-:\Iarshal von Sanders. 
\" ou ha\'e placed him at tht' diI1l1l'r In", 1'1' in rank than nIP 
foreign ministers, He is the pelsonal representative of the 
Kaiser and a..; such is entitled to equ.d rank \\Íth the Ambds- 
sadors. He ,.;llOUld ha\e be,'n placed ahead of the Cahinet 
:\Iinisters and the foreign ministers." 
So ] h"d affronted th,' Emperor him,.;elf ! 
This then was the (,"pl.l.nation of \'on 
.mders bureish 
heha\ iour. FortUll.ltel,\, my positioll \\a..; .1Il impregnable 
one. I had not arr.II1ßed the se,lting precedence at thi" 
dinner: I had s('Ilt the list of my guests to the !llarqui, 
Pallavicini. th(' Austrian Amba,,-sador ,ll1d dean of the 
diplom.Üir corps, and the greatest authority in Constantinople 
on such dl'lieate points as thi", The :\Iarqllis had returned 
the list, mdrking in red ink ag,lÏlbt each ndme the order of 
precf'd/'nc' I, 2, J, -l, ;), etc. I still pOSSI'SS thi<; document, 
a'i it Lame from the Austrian Embassy, ,lIld General von 
Sanders'" name appears with the nunll'rals "13" against 
it. I must admit, h()\\ever. th,1t .. the Ijth chair" did hring 
him pn'tt.' well to the foot of th(' tdble. 
I e:\.plained the "ituation to \'on :\Iutius and asked :\Ir. 
Panfili, conseiller of the Austlian Emhas,.;y, \\ho was a guest 
at the dinner, to come up and mal...e ('\'erything dedI' to the 
outrdged (
erman diplomat. .\s tIlt' .\ustri.lI1s and Germalls 
were allie", it \\".IS quite app,lrent that the slight. if slight 
then had beC'n, was unintentional. But the German Em- 
bassy did 1I0t let the matter rest, afterward \\'angenheim 
callëd on Palla\'Ïcini, and discussed till' matter \\ith considC'r- 
oIhk liveliness. 
.. If Liman von S,ll1dl'rs repn'"ellh the Kai,..('f, \dllJlI1 do 
\ ou repr('o.;ent ," Palla vicini .bked \r.lIlgenhl'im. The 
.Irgument \\.1.... .1 good one a
 the .-\mha..;;,arlor is always 
regarded dS the altcr ego of his ;,overeigll. 
'It i
 lIot ('lIstomal"\'," ('I1I1tinued tll!' \I.uyuis .. fur an 
Emperor to 11.1\l Í\\o'rq>rL,..entatin" .It the ".lIne court." 
(To be continued), 
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By A. Pollen 


T HE obsen ane< . of anniver"'arie
 i" a \\hole"omc 
habit. if \H
 are led thereby to commemoratf' the 
gTeat thing
 donI' in the pa
t and from them to 
draw thl. LouragL nu
ded for the ta"k
 that lie 
before us. It ,tdds tu the \ alue of ,..uch exercise" 
if the retro,.,pf'ct is (li--pa sionate and t"
tical ,md è\-ent!> 
n:tr.1.ced to their Lau". ", for then "omething ma\' be' added 
tIJ the general stock ()f \\ isdom, "om(' prinriplc of .I<:tion made 
clear, and so the past made. not onh an encuuragement, 
hut a guide and inspiration for the future. The Id"t da'-" of 
'Ia\ and the" Gloriou..." Fir.,t of June .1.rC datI; traditionalh' 
famous in our na\'al histon. It is 'Ia\' pst that' lW the 
greatest naval e\'ent in this our pre ent war. T\\o \'ears 
han- pas,.,ed sinCL Jutland, and it is perhaps \\orth a--king 
wh.tt that battle anrl thesf' \ Lar-- hav. taught u
, and in 
\\ hat respect" and how thl ;ituation at ...ea ha" altered in 
the interval. 
fhe month of ::\Ia\, H)lh, 
;l\\ tllP cIo--f' of the enemy,., 
fir
t svstematic attempt at a ruthk"" submarine blockade of 
these islands, "'hen the threat was first made In' yon 
TirpitJo, a
 a replv tu Sir 1>0\ eton Stnrdel.'s annih'ilating 
\'ictory off the Falkland bland" it \\as couched in \'('r:-. 
uncompromi
ing terms, -\ month or six week
 later the 
C;'erman purpose was e:.\.pre
sed in an official document. 
which made it clear that the enemy held him"elf bound by 
no limitatiuns of humanit:-." and woulrl sink on sight when- 
I'ver, in the judgment of the l-boat commander, it should 
:'eem desirable to du so. America protested before the 
.tctual campaign began, but Berlin's reph' set all dl)ubts at 
re'<=;!. German nece
sitv would be the only rule. '\0 tender- 
ness a
 to risking the lives of neutrals or ci\ ilians, no ;;cruple
 
as to the agreed obligation of The Hague rules, were to stand 
in the \\av. Yet, a<=; a matter of fact, dfter the Lusilania 
wa
 ,.,nnk there \\as comparati\'eh little ruthlessnes!', And 
the reason for this was obvious enough. It \\ a
 clear that 
the people of the Cnited State-. \\ ould not permit it. It \\as 
.1.1"(1 clear that \\ithout ruthkssnes" thl submarine campaign 
('ould never achie\ f' it..:, purpo--e 


" Thorough" 


. \Ireadv, in the autnmn of H)15, t\\O group" \\ ere fighting 
lur the control of Germ.JIl na\'al policy. The Tirpitz part, 
\\ere for a pulicy of Thorough. their opponent<=; either for 
,;topping the 
ubmarin(' attack altogether, or at least for 
limiting its conduct to standard" the neutral \\orId Lould 
tolerate. The strength of the latter',;" ca--e lay in this: that 
the whole-hoggers had not boats enough with which to \\in. 
Rut, bv the end of the ye.Ir. the almost frenzied building 
efforb'inaugurated \\hen'the threat \Va., first m.ldt, \\erp 
,dre
ùy coming to fruition. .\ con...idt.rable number of sub- 
marines had been fmi"hed in 1915 mdn\, more, in all pro 
babilit), than harl been lost. .-\n ample r('...en'" of officer" 
,mrl men had been trained to th(' \\ ork. so that when lll'\\ 
boats began conung to hand at the rate of three a \\eek 
with satisfdctorv rl. ::-ularit\., the arlvoc.lte.. of "Thorou:!h" 
felt positive thå:t th'e,.,e ne\\ force sent regul.trl
 intp c the 
field in increasing number--, and ordered to strikf' on 
ight 
without pau':'L or parle\' must certainly "ucc 'ed, 
Tlw militar\' situation .tt tlw time \\as critical. The 
Germd.n victor'ie" in Russi.I had !"cemingly left the po\\er of 
that Empire almost unimpaired: the land force..: of (-;'reat 
Brit.Lin werc dailv increasing in numbers, in eHicil'nc\ dnd 
in armament; the people of ,\ustria and Gl'rman
 were 
!:;etting re-<tle,," under the beginnings of uur stricter .,ea 

iege. To fore,.,tall the dangers ahead ,t great militaf\' attdck 
on the French \\a
 in contemplation. \\'h
t rrmld be morf' 
opportunc than to strik, a bluw at England, \\ hich was sure 
to produce panic even if it did not produc, famine 
 So 
.;.tnguinC' was the Grand Admir,d him<=;elf, that he annollncerl 
the date of hi;. ..,a attach. ,JIl England almost a" the great 
hattle of Verdun began. Ho\'v his plan \Va
 f)\ l'rhoflH:' and 
he him;;;elf di,.,mis,.,cd, dnd then, in respulb' to .Igitation, the 
plan revived. is .1 familiar story. 
fht' frightfulne ..:, la<;terl from the la--t \\ cpk of \[arch till 
:\1.1\' the Ù't. It wa
 Presirlent "iIson '__ .. Su!'SI''\. not(' thdt 
.'nrled it. .\n ultimatum backed h\ Congre-- ended dn" 
IIncert.tÏnÍ\ a'" to .\mcrica'", .1.ttitude on the "inh d.t "ight 
polin, Berlin of C'Jur
' had to 
urrender. fhe hot,he:tds 
\\ ho thought th.1.t the .. idiotil Yanh. "\\ uuld ne\-('r fight 
\\ en' dis.lppointed that their prophecy had mi"c drril'rl. hut 
the helie\ er,., in the C -b at blnck,lde mU'it ha\ \wen more 
di"a rpointl'd :'till, for the fl....lllb hold not j usti!ll'd the risl,--. 


fhe maximum IHlmb('r of "hip" "tmk in an\' \\reh ,\.1, 
less than 30, thL avera:-<e over the ppriod hardh half. It was 
not a rate of destruction that . ould put Great Brit
in ont 
of busine,.,. with sufficient speed, German\' "ithdr('\\ from 
the game, It wa" .1 
rLdt humiliation .Inrl na\-al pn .ti
t 
had to bl restured. It \\.15 this nt-u ::;it\ that rwu"ht ont 
von Hipper and Scheer to ,.,..k 
rtiun \\Ïth th. \ïn \dmiral 
,)f tll(' battle cruiser fleet 
The resulting battlf', in effect, f\ed thL enem\ for hI" 
main purposl "'hen thp German fleet returnpd to harh ur 
it was p ,,,sible Ìf} tell the peuple that it had fought .-.g-dlll...t 
a fleet uf t\\Ïce its strength and had inflicted heavier 10' 
than it had suffen'd. Th. 1)\ en\ helming numher
 under 
the Rriti..:,h lOJl1mander-in-( hid'.... order-- had not bl é'1I ,tblc 
to o\'en\he]m. De'\.ternus and determined torperlo ,tttack... 
had di\'erted the Rriti"h main forn , from Loming to rlC'cisivI 
range, and at the long rang. thu" made inevitable, poor 
light :md smohl' cTeen", fa\ unr('d the German t,lctil'" df 
c\',lsion. Cnque
tiunahh- to have ('" '.lJ)('d dcstruction could 
be, and \\as, repre"ented .tS an achievcment in eH'f\' \Va\' 
praiseworthv and remarkable, But it was followed b\' no 
immediately favourable result to Germall\', dnd the extra \'<..,..ant 
claims to a ,'ktmV' led to a reaction. ' 


Unrestricted Submarine War 


It Wd" this re"entment that the German na\ \ turned to 
account nine months later For during .111 this period n('\\ 
:mbmarine" of an impro\'Ld t\'pe \\ ere being added \\ eekly 
to the underwater forc"', and fr()tn \ugu__t until Januarv 
mure and more of them WI rL brought into USL, IMrtly to 
obtain a m,l:.\.imul11 of 
inking... \\ it hin tly' rule" laid d(n\ n 
by "'ao.;hington, pdrtl:-. to tr.lÏn .1 ...till further n en of 
officer" and ere\\ '> for the ta..;k in \'ie\\ S, pti'mber. Ol'tohcr 
,md 
o\'''mher sho\\ed an eJ ormous int'rea f' in --ubmarine 
I.fficipnc\'. e\'j n \\hl'n the bo,.t" \\eH' emplo\erl under the 
<=;f'\ ere restrictil.ns uf the .. "':'u
--e'\." ultimatum. "ïth \ I'ry 
little frightfulne' 
 the n' 'ord of the pre\'i'Hb April \\dS ed...il) 
pa
,;ed. "'hat might not bl ',pe. terl if all restriction<=; 
wprc \\ithrlra\\n
 On h'bru.ln' I
t \\ithdr.I\\11 the\' \\ere 
anrl the re'iults obtaÏ1lLd in \]arch and .\pril and 
]av, 
but especially in \priI. 
pemed .Imph to justify tho"'" \\ ho 
h.td told Berlin t]1o\t the. ertaint\ of (;'reat Britain'" dek,\Í 
.tt "ea made ,-\merica's hdligeren(,\, a negligiblf' price. 
\ \ car ago then, (;erman\,'" 1M \ a' prestige \\ as not onh 
at its hig]wst point, but at a point ,.,,1 high that no re .,..onab]e 
person coulrl h.1 \'e douhted that, unIe
..; 'iorne \'a"t impro\ L'l11('nt 
was marle in our counter mecl...UH our rla\' of belligerenc\ 
were numbered, " 
It wa;., indecd, an astonishing chdnge ffllm the "ituation 
of a year beforl. rhen \\e were .1.11 in full cn o\'er the fli;.;ht 
of tlw German tleet from Jutland Inrl it
 Ull\\ illin
nl .::;-- 
and incapdcity to dispnte \\ ith Ib the ,.,upremacv of the 
ea. 

o\\ the supremdc,," in "urface ships ...eel11erl sudc!t'nh' to h.t VC 
bet'ome \'aluek " \t no period of the \\ ar harl eithf'r ,.,ide 
"t ellwrl nearer to .In carh' defeat than did the .\I1il" a bare 
\'ear ago. Rut, ,to. if by ,t mir.Icle, \\f' \\l're "'aver\. but onl\' 
just sa\cd, fhe _\dmiraIty hou'ic \\a.... put in order. A 
ci\ilian who. ho\\e\'er little he knew .tbout th(' '\a\\', hne\\ 
much of war and dlmo
t all there i-- to knO\\ about org,1l1- 
isation, wa,., put at Its hedd, -\ ne\\ spirit re-animated the 
command, resenes of unu
cd brain-power \\er(' drawn upon. 
-\nd ",
'nchronoush \\ith thc"t:" great refl,rm,.,. repn,.,('lltati\.." 
of the American na \ \. were domicilerl in London and .1 ,..ingu- 
larl\' efficient .\merlcan fOln \\d" quarterf'd .\t tilt' critical 
point at <}tH'Clbto\\ n, The CO!1\ 0\' principle, so per
i
tt'ntl\ 
urged and "0 obstinately neglected. \\ .t,., adopted. 
\ \'t:".tr ha" pa...,.,cd ",incl' then. ()m'l more t!w ,.,itu,.tiun' 
,it --ea has undergone a complete rt'\'olution. The dlì..-ienn' 
of thl 'iuhmarine, med
nred b\ th.. pn ;ent rctte at \\ hich HIP 
\\orld i..:, losing tonnag(' compdred \\ith thc rate for the "'l'cond 
qu.nter of 1,I
t .n':u, has bcen reduced b\' no le"-- than 110 pCI' 
tent. .-\nd a" thL \\orld i... building tonnage faster th.ll1 it 
is losing- it, th(-' efficienc\' of the suhmarine a'- an engine 
of victury has v.lni,.,hl'd altogethl'r. "'Iut effect i-- thi.... chang< 
likeh' to ha\ e upon (;'erm.1.!1\'" '
ed poliC\ 
Then is ob\ioush .1. fairh' do ,malu" beÌ\\' c'n the 
.::;itudtion to-da\' and'th.tt of t\\U H'al" ago. "ow then, 
the "ea drm I;n which our enpnl\ rhieth' relied h.t been 
brought tu nuthing. In 1f)11J it \\..,., fear uf -\merit',.. nut the 
"trength of our cO
\I1ter-attack, th.lt defe.Ited him. To-day 
it ) ' tht. combined military and "hipbui]ding effort... ot .111 the 
-\Hie", hut ..hiefl
' 01 (;'n'.lt Britain .md -\ml'rica \dlich ha\ l. 
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made tlâ
 1 .1r01 u", :; for it<; purp. e The parallel 
ceas.:; when we C'Jme to tlll <;ituation on land' for here, 
undoubt{ ilv, the L {fin tion of Ru 
ia dnù Gennanv'
 re' ent 
SUCCI 

 iñ the \\"cst ha\ p put tIll pre!'ti,":p of h, r arm ice 
amon c ,t her p. pIe higher than th "ha\', c\'er b{ '11. But 
again..,t thi" the "traib of thp people are manv timt-;; more 
scvpre than th{ \\pre Ì\\n ypars ago. Fi\'e oun" - of meat 
d. wu
k. and a bn,ad ration re
entlr reduced tü a point that 
\\ould 'em to u" below the limit!' of subsistence \\ith a 
grindin, arcit\ of fat
 and 
ugar, and, indeed, of e\-ery 
comfort of life caU for something mOl..: than mere prestigp 
if the dre to be patiently endured. Tllf' situation 
seems to demand continuous hids for victon'. All ob
en'ers 
seem to agree that another attack will bé made nn land, 
Must not the same conditions that mal
e this neces"arv 
addeù to the changed conditions at !,pa, make an effort by 
the German Fleet not improbable also 
\Ye should be deceiving ourse"'es if we concluded from 
the enemy's conduct of the Sea war up to :\Iay jlst Ì\\O 
years a!::,o, and from his conduct on that day, that he was 
exceedingly averse from risking an engagement beÌ\H'en 
the main fleets, or determined. if one came ahout, to condud 
it on principles that \\ould make a dpcision unlikely. It is 
a sounder view to assume that he is acting on the principles 
he profe!'<:'ed so lucidly before the war. These, stated briefly, 
were to reduce British numbers by recognised methods of 
attrition-torpedoes from submarines, mines, and bombs 
from aircraft; to creat
 some diven-ion that would divide 
our forces; then to overwhelm one or other portion of our 
Fleet with as near the whole of hi!' as could be mustered. 
The process of attrition since .\ugust, 1914, must have been 
disappointing. At most two capital units have been lost 
from the Blitish Fleet by accident or enemy action of this 
sort. Three others were sunk at Jutland. The enemv, it is 
supposed, has lost at lea!'t two modern units-if not three- 
in the meantime. On balance, then, we are very little to 
the bad in losses, and our additions since the de<'Ìaration of 
war have been great in number, and even more remarkable 
in si7e, speed, and armament. And, for more than six 
months now, thi<; greatly enlarged force has been strengthened 
by a division of American battleships. It is against rpason 
to suppose that the enemy can have added even half as 
many new ships to his fleet as have we in the last four years. 
His only aUy po!'<;essing battleships, Austria, cannot help 
him in this matter, for no Austrian fleet could ever get from 
Pola to Kiel. But, on the other hanel, tllere is grave reason 
to fear that the Rus!'Ï;JI1 Baltic Fleet is either already or 
must shortlv be in German hands. 
This possibility was discussed some week" ago in these 
columns. \\'e ".lW then how greatly four fast dreadnoughts 
each with a broadside of twelve 12-inch guns, and four battle 
cruisers, edch \\Ïth a broadside of eight, \\ould add, not only 
to the main hattle forcp, but to the "couting power of the 
German Fleet. Th e eight ves!'e1s would not, of cour!'e, 
bring the enemy to efluality with Sir David Beatty's force 
in the Xorth Sea, nor anywhere near equality. But, if he is 
contemplating action by diversilJn, this increase of his num- 
bers must add grLdtly to his cap;>city in this direction. That 
the enemy has built light 
rnisers of a new type, vpry po\\er- 
fully anned and exceptionaUy fast, is already known. Of 
destroyers hp ha!' always po!'sessed an ample supply, and to 
this he has probably added many more than he has 
lost. But when aU is said, it is the Russian ships, if he gets 
them, that will be his main factor (f reinforcpment 
There is, how('ver, another which is far from being 
negligible. It was supposed early in 1915 that tne Tirpitz 
submarine building programme contemplated a production 
of three V-boats a week, and that a deliverv at this rate 
would begin at latest by the end of the year: It is hardly 
to be supposed that this rate was maintained throu
hout 
19 16 anù 1917, or is being maintained now. Rut we have 
it on tlle be:;t authority that it was not until the end of 
October last that we were destro\'ing submarines as fast as 
the enemy rould build them. From January, H)If), thpn, 
for t:ighty w cks, the net 
ain in underwater boats must 
have bLen ver) great. The,,
 boats, as \\e know to our cost, 
were built for the specific purpn;;;e of attacking our trade. 
What would bp their valne emploved in hattle? 
In the rombined <;\' eep of the Bight of Hpligoland in 
Ae ;u"t H)LJ., the enem\'s 
ubmarillf
 effected nothing. 
\\'- h ar ()f them in th, affair of the Do
 'er Bank tv.ico 
Sir David Batt:\. mention.. thpir pre _
c; shortly aftpr 
eleven, and rec0rd" the destro'ver attacks made oñ them 
and the 
quadrun's changp of rnurse The dispatch of the 
Rear Admiral who UCI anded tu the rommand when Sir 
Ddvid' hip \\ :; di .!bled, h never b pn published. 
Two st
tements were i" uf'd b\' the .\dmiraltY--Dne saying 
that actIon was broken off beLoluse of submarines; the 


econd that it W.l" the presenLe of mines and submarines 
that . a'1<:;ed Sir Archibald 
Ioore to m all the ships 
from th, pursuit. The hare statement was astounding 
enough, and it was tantalising that no more light 
\\a<:; thro\\n upon the matter At Jutland, not only 
\\ere submarine" "een but it w..s mentIoned in the 
dispatch that one was destroyed, though the manner of 
its de"truction was not recorded. 
Quite rp('ently, however, we have heard a good deal of what 
our uwn 
ubmarines holve done in the Bdltic.. on the occasion 
of the German.invasion of Finland. These incidents suggpst 
grut pO<:;3ibilities of unden\ ater boats, if they were employed 
in great numbers, and used with skill and resolution. But 
German L -boats are certain to he numerous, and there is 
e\'erv reason to tJ\.pect both skill <!-nd resolution from their 
commanders. And, as the initiative in speking action rpsts 
entireh- with the German fleet, their submarines would have 
an advantag-e which British submarine" in the Baltic 
certainly did not possess. It seems, then, to be far from 
fanciful to ;;uppose that Germany, devoting aU her under- 
water force to the purpose, might plan to achieve almost 
on the dav of battle It"eIf the full toll of attrition which her 
pre-war \\Titers assumed \\ould be a long, but continuous 
proce

. It does not follow, then, that because to-day our 
numbers are actually greatly superior to the enemy's that 
this fact alone makes it even probable that he will regard 
a sea battle as a quite desperate adventure. 


Russian Reinforcements. 


J ust a
 the enem\' seems bound to get the Råssian Baltic 
Fleet, so it seems almost certain that he is either alreadv in 
possession of the Black Sea Fleet, or must shortly be' so. 
The Russian Black Sea Fleet, so far as we know, consists of 
ships similar in type to the Gangoot, though not quite so 
fast Thev are three in number, and so have a broadsidp 
fire of thirty-six 12-inch guns. If the Goeben is fit for service, 
and these ships are officered and manned by Germans, they 
would constitute an exceedingly formidable squadron. If 
the four fast cruisers, laid down just before or at the very 
beginning of the war at the :Kikolaieff 'works, have been 
completed, the vaJue of the battle>ihip force would be very 
greatly enhanced. The Black Sea Fleet includpd also nine 
modern destroyers, Put the whole together, and there is 
clearly a unit of sea-power which could create a very 
awkward situation in the l\Iediterranean-if once it got to 
sea. For, according to the latest edition of that invaluable 
work, Jane's Fighting Shiþs, the Austrians laid the keels 
of two new battleships immediatelv after the declaration of 
\var, and two more a year later. There has been ample time 
to finish aU four. Bpfore the war, Austria had four dread- 
noughts finished: and if these could join force" with the 
former Black Spa Fleet and the Goeben, a single fleet more 
pO\\erful than any Allied fleet in the 
Iediterranean would 
be cunstituted. 
The quec.tion, of course, is: can the Black Sea Fleet clear 
the Dardanelles? We know that the G
eben did so a few 
months ago, though she lost her consort in a minefield 
on her return, and was thought to have struck a mine hersplf. 
But the fact remains that she was not destroyed, and that, 
unless means of closing the Dardanelles have since been 
found, the sortie may be rppeated. 
The situation to-day, then, seems to possess for the Germans 
many of the characteristics of that of two years ago, They 
have suffered a reverse at sea far more serious than the 
surrender to vVashington, becaus p it puts a final stop to 
every hope of victory by submarine. If in 1916 thev were 
impelled to seek a fleet action to restore their credit, the 
elements of compulsion in the same direction are, therefore, 
ten times stronger than they were. If thev possess the eight 
powerful fast v{ ;scls that Russia built or \"as building in the 
Baltic and have added, to the limit of their own building 
caparity, to their fleet since Jutland was fought, they are 
probablv rplatively stronger than they were, in spite of the 
Grand Fleet having been strengthened by the new ves"els 
we have wnstructed and bv the American division \\hich 
has joined u<; TllP Gcrmàns certainly pOS
bS a vastly 
greater number of <;ubmarine, than two yuxs ago, and must 
havp learned "omLthing of how to u"e them in battle, In 
th Dla, " Se,l, if they h..t\'p the Ru! ::ian ships- dre.tdnoughts 
and fa
t crui<;eb -the\ have a force \\hich, if it Lould join 
hand" \\ ith the A1."trian Fleet, would creatf' an entirely new 
situdtion in the 
Iediterranean. one which might c .ill for the 
diversion of Engli"h or American battleship" to that sea to 
secure dn adequdte supremacy. It is, take it for aU in aU, 
a situation full of potentialities, and it may well happen 
that, before many weeks have pa

ed, the centre of interest 
\\ ill pass once more from the war on land to the war at sea. 
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"The South" Entrenched: By Herman, Whitaker 
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in hard print the \\ho}P tory 
of th<;; mth mount tin ,,'on- 
dettas. familv feud', m" .n- 
shining-, the Klu Kim. I
I m, 
rac<:, \\'ar
, all of that dr,-
d 
atmosphere which :\Iark 
Twain Laught ,,0 \\'onderfuIl} 
in Huckleherrv Finn. 
.. They're shuah natural soldiers." The élder lieutenant 
confirmëd my imprb"ion in a slow, southern drawl. .. All 
havl"' twpnty generations of pri\ ate wa'h behind them. Very 
few of their ancestors, s'eh, ever died in th,-ir bed5 and 
even yet a revenue officer isn't ",hat you rould raIl a good 
insurànce risk in the back countie
. Instead of a rattle, 
their mothers gave them a gun to play \\Ïth in the cradle. 
At five they'd be knocked head over heels bv the reroil of 
pop's shot 'gun. At ten, they'd be trailin-g deer in the 
mountains. Shuah, they're sullen fighters, and thar' goes a 
fine specimen." 
In the face of the man who pa.,,;:;ed, just th('n, was concen- 
trated all the hardness, almost vindictin-' re en'e, undiluted 
by the softer qualities that toned it in the others. Carr\'ing 
his rifle in the hollow of his arm, he lounged along in a 
swinging hunter stride quite unmilitary. One glance at him 
supplemented the lieutenant's short biography. 
.. He was a Tennessee 'moonshiner,' and simply ran't 
stand discipline But he's the 
finest shot we've. got; can 
pick the eye out of a Boche at 
three hundred yards.' To get 
the best out of him, we just 
gave him a pa..." , good anv- 
where along the linc;, and let 
him go to it. So every day he 
goês on his lonely to stalk 
Bochc through 
o !\Ian's 
Land. When he draws a bead 
on om', It's 'Good night, 
nur
 ' ! ' for he never Ids loose 
till he s certain. Some day 
Fritz \\ill get him, I suppose; 
but not before he's paid an 
d\\ful price in lin ,... 
.. .-\nd h<;;':; not the on1\ one," 
the other lieutenant put in, 
.. \Ye ha\"e a dozpn snipers 
that go out li\...e that-not to 
m'>ntión the raids \n' pull off 
al(l1"st I ,-ery night Fritz, 
O\'e r thar, tho'
ht he \\.is "üing 
to hay a cinch \\Ïth u
 raw 
Amencan
. But he's found 
our chaps so nast
 I belipvf' 
lu'd just about c ,oon cham
e b"ck to the French. 
The\' so keen for it,' the other rontinu..d, .. \\(' have an 
emharr'sing choic of volunteers for thL raid.... All to-day 
th('), 've bf'en sidling up to m. in one J and twos and thre. <- 
. .\ny chancL to-night s'eh:' \Vhen I sa) no, they look 
glum a" a pack of girls that ha\' been done out of a dance, 
but if I d taken all that offered \\e shuah hay had tC1 attack 
in fv'ce. If you want 
ome a
tion for} u' money, ,,'eh," he 
<<onduded, .. you had better. orne along? .. 
"Bdter rome alon D ." I, whos' ambition had been to 
. 
L1 owr the top" ('\'er 
inc the beginning of the \\ar! 
Live therL a corre<;pond- 
ent \\ho would not havL 
jumped at th chance! I 
-aw m) ..If putting one 
ove r on our dear 
rand- 
mother, the r..H.O., and 
I tùo\... him up at :-:nce. 
It \\ tl}('n nnl y hal 
p, ,t five Th patr, I 
\', auld nl)t g' I)U t till nin 
leI I r It tl1l inl' r 
of the da\"l;
ht follv\\iT''Z 
runn thn 
h tho 
\\ie I 'r-liI1LJ tn 'I. from 
nn. te _n0 hPI 1)1 the t!OI11- 
p. ny, j mr pc t Th 
mon' I aw of them, th 
more I \\ mdt'red that 
troop=- Lould L n'r bL got to 


This narratiz't of A lilt rzcall trooþs in the ji1 in!; lme, 
,-dated b-v J1 r. H enlUl1I H' hitnkt'1', dfScrib, s a 7'isit to 
a slcti01Í of trme/itS i1l FranCl, tlO
' held by trooþs 
fro111 the Southern Statn in .J.mcrica,1Ilf1l -,110 arc till 
deSCC1lda1lts of those lX'110 fouf{1zt brm'rl}' for the 
South in the War of SfLessioll fi1 C n1ld fif(1,'}'cars ago. 
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" Y ocarea\\riter," 
"aid the "run- 
ner," as we 
wal\...ed along. 
" I'\ e read a lot 
{)f this war stuff, but I'\"e 
never _ en tha.t correctly 
described. HO\\ would \ au 
go about to do it?" " That" happened to be the whi,tIing 
rush of a 1I1ÙzÏE urfer ..;hell high overhead, "'hile li"tening 
till it merged in a distant 
explosion, I also realised that 
it had never been described- 
for a cogent reason; it can't 
be done. \\"hen I "ay that it 
is a .cros,> between a whinny, 
a whine, and a \\histle-I'Ïn 
as far from the mark as the 
best of them. The note of a 
high-e.xplosive shell that fol- 
lowed wa,> shriller and cleaner 
cut, but equaUy indescribable, 
When it plugged a big hole 
like one sees in the battle 
pictures dose to our road, I 
got my first real war thlill; 
one that \\ as keener, perhaps, 
because I really had no businecs 
to be there ' 
You see G.H.Q. is more 
careful of its correspondents 
than their own mothers could 
possibly 1>e. Both for their 
The Author sakes and that of the troops 
upon \\ hom German fire might 
be drawn, we are restrained from unnece 
--arv movements 
along the front. Very politely; but most positiwh'. I had 
been informed that an .. observation post" -usually a few 
kilometre" behind the front trenche'"--would be about 'the 
best G.H.Q. could do for me. Thanks, however, to a lucky 
combina
ion 
f low visibility, produced by a misty rain, 
and a clJrnplalsant southern major whom I found with his 
staff burrowed under the ruin,> of a villagP, here \\a C I march- 
ing along a camouflaged road to the mu
ic of bursting "heUs 
to spend thL night in a front-line trench 
Through shell-pocked field" and pa
t shattered farm..;tud,,-, 
the" runner" led on into a wet \\ood. Xow th
n a \\LLping 
wood in \\inter, one r'ln hardly im
c;iI1P anything mon 
c.omfortlf-
r' and thL prospect wa J not impru\ cd by zigzag. 
hnes of clayey trenche..; fenced \\ith belt
 of ru",ted \\ire thdt 
cris5-cro 
d it everywhere. But, perhap<; bee .ius: of a faint 
resemblance to 
heir o\\n "outhern "piney woucls," tho 
troops that held It appured quite at hnme. Thnugh it \\.1" 
just p...,t five, supper \\a" in full '",ing Blue 
moke from 
half a hundrC'd shacks and dug-outs hung Iowan th{> wet 
air, mingling \\ith satisf)ing odours. Introduced by thf' 
"runner" at "Delmonico's," a real Bairnsfathd shack, 
I joined a brace of lieutenants in !"oldiers' chow of "tea\... and 
potatoL=" bread and coffef', topped off \\ith riet and ,,\ rup. 
It \\3' still light wh('n \\(' finished, and, vie\\ed through a 
thin haze of tobacco smo\...e from the changed \ ic\\-point 
induced by c')mfortable repletion, the "hacb and dug-outo;, 
clayey trenches, ru,>ted ",ire tangle--, C\en the \\f'Lpir6" \\flnd 
appeared, if not home-like at le
st livlable. On<;; Lould 
understand how a man 
can get ::-0 accustomed to 
shrapnel helmets, trench 
coats, mud boots, gas 
mask
 and other impedi- 
menta: .1_, to feel uncom- 
fortable \\ ithout them. 
Throu
h the open door 
wa)' I u uld 
 
 m<;;n pa s- 
ing to and fro along the 
du \...1 .ard that led from 
pi t to pG"t. They \\ere 

trol )uthLrn t
 pF - 
mouth" thin-lipped and 
firm, 'Jf' "teady; bro\L 
bro ld, but 
Ioping quid,lv 
to hort, sharp chins Tho 
fac s, quid almost to th 
point of sullenne"", bore 
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gu up against them. Imagine thousands of mile
 of rusted 
harbed wire running in .l tangled belt 40 feet \\ide in front 
of l trench laid out with frequent ..,alients that permit en- 
filading fire on attacking troops. Behind the first line, a 
s cllnd wirc helt; then another trench 
y:;tem; finally, 
helt after belt of wire running back into th, open countn 
throUD"h which I had ('ome. 
[hough it hdd been raining for d..y,., stead\ pumping had 
kept the water below the Jr\-el of thf durhboardo; in the' 
trench bottom
. The" runner" ,;poke quite proudlv of their 
"dr\'llPso;' and I SUpPOS( they \\err- as drynes" go(''' in a 
\\.et - \\ ood. The dug-out!-o, too, each had a "ell below the 
floor 1l'\'cI, from which e'l.cess water rould be pumped uut. 
Judged b\' war .-;tandard", thcs southern troop<; might be 

aid to be living in the lap of luxury. 
\t Post Two, from wlU'rL the raid was tn be launched, 
I looked acro
,. Xo 1\Ian',., Lmd at a low ridge that marhed 
the first Boche tlench. The dull \\inter prospect. misty \\Ïth 
rain, and partiallv \'t.iled in evening gloom, appeared so quiet 
and peaceful. it were difficult to imagine the Boches O\'Cr 
tl]('re- -on sentr\', in their dug-outs, eating, drinking, sleeping, 
j'bt like the men about me. But, proving their presence, a 
minic 'urfer <;hell passed O\Trhead. 
'Better nut louk too long, :;'eh," the "runner" warned. 
.. It.o; true the:-- can't see yew. but they have machine guns 
tr.uned on this post, and turn 'em loose, now and then, on 
gen'ral principles.' 
In a dug-out, six by fiye outside of the bun h!-. , I "dt out 
the remainder of the ,vening with it... inhabitants-three 
lieutenants'. The eldest could not ha\'e been twenty-four; but 
.\11 had led night raids on the Boche trenches, and while thc 
guttering candle lifted .md lowered their bright bo\'s' faces in 
.lI1d out of the gloom, they drawled with the soft ,.,outhern 
..;peech of risks and dangers that, if they knew of them, 
\\ ould tllrn grey the hair of tllPir h iends .It home. 
On(' had been shot through thl:' shoulder only a couple 
of \\e('h..; ago, while stalking a Boellt' sniper out on 
o :\Ian's 
Land. (
rim1ing, he explained: .. You see. s'eh, thar' 
happened to bl:' two of lum, and just \\hen I was about ready 
to dra\\ a beaù on one thc other plugged me. \\'hat did 
1 do? Run, bv gol1\' I Shuah, hO\\ I do run. .\ bounding 
buck had nothing on n1(' I leaped sid('WdYS and endways, 
iu
 tangoed it over the top" of the bresh, for three of my 
:.;niper-; \\ere o;quinning up behind them, and I knew if they 
kept firing loug enough, something was due to happen. It 
did, too, for my boys got both of them." 
Fine work! But fancy making .I shooting gallery out of 
\ ourself for the benefit of your <;nipers! Though I did not 
catch the name, [ felt sun' it \\ .IS hp the pdtrol \Va,; di,;- 
cuso;ing whill' an hour latcr, We' fikd ,llong the duckboards 
on our Wa\ to "umber T\\o. "He's ,I lH'n'v cus,.. that 
lieutenant. ' But if he don't take I are, Fritz - i
 going to 
present him \\ith J. ,;teel medal one of th('o;e dd)'S." 
That \\a.., omething uf a march- through wet \\oods in 
black rain, along narrow duck boards that crossed deep 
trench sy!-otems .md thread('d barbed hclts of wire. Though 
1 held on to the belt of the mdn ahead, lw was il1\'isiblc. 
Sometime!-o. too, \\l' left the duckboards dnd \"allowed along 
"nag-g
' path" th.lt I found difficult enough to follow in broad 
(lay ne'I.Ì morning. How the leader found his \\a\ I cannot 
-;a\'. But a subdued challenge presently told thàt hi' had. 
While we filed up to go over the top ànd out through the 
wire I grinm'd guiltily hut deIighÌf'dlv ao; I thought how 
cleverly I \"as doing up G.H.Q. They could not stop me 
no\\, I was going over the top- even if I got sent home for 
it or \"as "hot ..t sunrise. But, alack and alas! through 
that black rain, G.H.O. e'l.tended its mandat(' from heád 
quarter.., 40 milt" a\\ avo Thc <;oft drawl of the lieutenant 

ounded clo
(' to m" ('ar. 
.. I really didn't think you werl:' serinu..;, ..;'eh. I'd shudh 
lihe to han vou go \\Ïth me, but I'd never fo'give myse'f 
if you got 
'ou'self killed. It's contralY to o'ders, too. If 
(
.H.Q. ('vah found it out, I'd shuah get myself co't-martialhl. 
If it's the same to you, s'eh, I'd rather you dídn't come J .. 
I wa" not going to increa"L that tine boy's ('mbarra,.:sment 
hy putting up a di
appointed howl. So, though it \\a<;n"t 
,. the ,.,ame to me" by an v means I shook hand<;, .md wished 
him luck; then joined the sf>ntry up above, and listened to 
the rustle of their passmg through the \\ ire, till it \"as drowned 
h\' the pattering rain. 
It was eerie watching there, hour dfter hour, in wet black 
,.ilcnce that WdS broken on1\ at long i.nt.'rval" hv the boom 
of a distant gun, !-ohrieh of a pa...
ing shell. Ìmagination 
peopled thc utter darkne!'s b('yond the pårdpet \\Ïth sini
ter 

hapes Small noi,,
.., took on \ .1,;t import.mct. Once I "aw 
the dim form of thL ,.,entn tiffen in bn'dthle ,<; attention 
Rifk at hip, !canin cr 
Iightl
' forward, he stood, rigid, db
o
 
lukl
 motionl('
" for fully ten minuÌl'
 '1\ 
tr,lining e.lrs 


had also picked up the sound-dip, ping! dip, ping !-the 
C:'I.art noise made by nipper.., severing wire! The Boche! I 
know that, in the ",entrv's place, I, should have fired. But 
11P stood, fr07.en <;till, and soon his whisper fell down through 
the darkne"". 
.. If" water, s'eh, dropping from a tree on to the wire." 
Shurtlv thereafter a star"shell on our Irft suddenlv laid out 
the \\Ood's dark outline and No :\Ian's Land under -its bright 
blu(' flare. Came the sentry's his<;ed whisper: .. Don't movp!" 
As the light faded, he ,;aid: .. A German sniper might be out 
thar. If a light go('s up \\hen we're out on patrol, wc freczp 
- -with one foot up. if it chano "to be raised. So long a" you 
don't mO\'(' they kain't see you." 
Just then a "econù 
tdr-shell bloke on high, follm\ ed 
hy a burst of machine-gun fire, rapid in ib reverberation 
as the ripping of canvas For five minute,; it continued, but 
the pictures of Getman attack" that formed in my mind were 
dissipated by the sentry'<; laconi,' comment .. 
l1mber 
Three'" nervou<; to-ni
ht." 
\\'hen, a few minute<; laoter, a second emption of flare
 and 
firing broke on our right, he add('d: .. ;..Jen'ous as a pack of 
wimmen. Kumber Onp\ got it no\\', must bc 
atching. 
I'd sho' think th('v'd be ashamed." 
Pre,;ently flares ãnd firing died, leaving us to continue our 
\\dtch in cold, wet darkness. Though there \"ith the sentry 
in t1w flesh, in 
pirit I roved \\Ïth the patrol groping its way 
out there through the utter blackness of Ko Man's Land. 
Always I louked for the star-shell that would ledve it dis- 
covered under German fire. Hut up to the moment a sergeant 
dimbed'up to us from a dug-out below, nothing dio;turbed the' 
black night beyond the parapet. 
It is quite ('asy for a patrol to lose itself. The marvel i,; 
how it ('\'er gets back. Therefore, according to agrcf'ment. 
th(' sergeant fired a pistol flare at t\\'e1\'e o'clock. Quarter 
of dn hour thereafter came the soft rustle of men passing 
through our wire. Then, one by One, twenty dark figures 
dimbed dO\\n the parapet. 
The lieutenant'.., report was \ ividl
 alive; tense \"ith the 
dread interest of tho,;1:' who walk with death. They had 
gone up to and laid down close to the German wire; so close 
that they had 51'en a ßocll!' p,ltrol in dim outline pas<;ing 
dbo\l' dlong the parapet. 
.. "'e could han' picked olf a fl'\\," he c'l.plained, "but the 
neAt <;econd they'd ha\ (' lit Xo :\Idn'" 1 and brighter than 
day \\Ïth their flare
 and machine-gunned u... off the airth 
\\'1' could hear th('m t.llking. One chap s.lid 'Scin! nein!' 
in a hi...sing \\hisper as though he WdS checking something 
foolish. If \\("d been thar ju<;t one hour ,;ooner we'd have 
had the \\ ire cut "0 we could IM\'e gotten to them. But we 
);:no\\, now. \\'1'11 go out earlier to'mnrro\\ night, and get 
them to rights." 
If he had known just where th<lt pdtrol had been - I doubt 
whether 1)(' could have held his men's tire. But none of us 
knew until. f)uarter of .In hour later, we stopped on our \\ ay 
hack to the main camp at 
umber Threl> Post. 
.. Kernms, heigh?" [he cOl}Joral in charge replied to the 
lieutenant'.., banter. 'rhere's thrce dedd Buche.., out thar 
in our \\ ir(' that would tell 
 ou ditf'n'nt. They raided us 
\" hile you \\tTP gone- killed one of our sl'ntries and \\:ounded 
two others sniped 'em from the edge of the \\irc. But 
three for one is good pxchangp. If \\1' kl"'p thJ.t up, I know 
who'll win the wah." 
.. :\Iust hdve been the g.mg \\l 
a\\! Oh, it}z.\' didn't \\e 
nwet tJll'm in the open? " 
fhe lieutenant's exddmdtion dre\\ .m echo from the dark 
line of men behind u,. .I mingled ,.,n.lrl dnd growl similar to 
that emitted by an animal torn J.\\.IY from its prey. It was 
not, I suppose, .I pleasant sound, but it boded ill for Fritz 
\\ hen they .. got him to rights to-morro\\." All the \\ ay 
b,lck to ('dmp they growled and grumbled, J.nd as I listened 
there was borne in upon me full cumprehension of how their 
grandfathers under Robert Lee, had for three years made 
life for the nurthern armies into one lung hell. l\ly IdSt Jook 
at the grim determined facesgoiuguut,Ill':'I.tmorning, assured me 
that they ruuld be depended upon to do the sam(' for-Fritz. 
nil latter was shelling the road on gencral principles 
rather than in search of correspondents when 1 approached 
the village undl>r the 
haf(ls of \\ hich the complaisant m.ljor 
lived \\ith his staff. In sJ.ying good by, , he put into a couple 
of <;entences the spirit of these fighting southerner
, 
.. \\'e're not naturally quarrel<;ome, s'eh. I'm a Illan of 
peace myself-but not at any price. There's only one way 
it can ever be restored agdin on ea
th-b
' gi\-ing Frit7 
particular hell." . 
The last I sa\" of him, this man of pedcL was bending 
Over a mdp with his finger on the spot ",herl:' he intended to 
cut hell loose upon Fritz next. 
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Brazil's Part In the War 


T HE entrvof Brazil into the 
\\ ar un the side of the -\llie::. 
plObably created but little 
enthusiasm in the minds of 
Englishmen at home. Those 
\\ ho consulted the map could see that 
it \\as a case of checkmating the 
schemes of Germany in a large mari- 
time country, while on the other hand 
our food sùpplY would be likely to 
benefit by our closer co-operation 
\\ ith Brazil. But that is not the sum 
total of Brazilian importance to us. 
I t is a remarb.able fact that the 
man in the street knows practicall
 
nothing abc.ut this vast country most of whose 
inhabitants ha\'e an admiration \\h{ch amounts almost to 
a craze for even thing English. In Brazil .. the word of an 
Englishman" is the most reliable of sureties, and the shop- 
keeper cannot praise hi" goods more highly than by labelling 
them" English .;;tyle," Tennis, association football, and 
rowing during recent 
 ears hay(o gained enormous popu- 
larih, the artual English word" for scoring, rules, and 
e\ en applause being employed in the former two. It io.; 
.lmusing to hear the words. .. \\'el1 pla\-ed 
. come out in the 
mid,.,t of a salvo of Portuguese from the onlookers. The Boy 
Scout mo\-ement is thriying, and the educated woman of 
Brazil has alread\' ' 
begun to see in First 
Aid and :;.J ursing the 
thin end of the wedgp 
which shall open a 
wa\' for her into the 
freé and actiw life of 
her m u c h-e n \' i e d 
English sisters 
It i" \\orth our 
while to dPpreci.ttt- 
Brazil correcth , both 
as an allv in tlie war, 
and .is an important 
commercial adherent 
after it. The \ ast 
wealth which i,., stored 
up in her little-ex, 
plored hinterland i... 
only beginning to be 
foreshado\\ ed. The 
nece,..;;ities üf war 
have brought tu light 
the fact thdt the 
production of man- 
ganese. m i c a, and 
other increasingly im- 
portant minerals \\ill very soon exceed altogether her pre.;;ent 
e"ports of rubber, coffel, sugar and cotton; cattle-raising is 
on the increase. 
\\' e at home know the years of war it has needed before \\ e 
dre even moderatelv sure òf having scotched German influence 
in the l'nited Kingdom. It is not to be expected therefore 
that the Teuton in Brazil has yet received the full measure 
of' his dues. In a country of many illiterates, it is not 
pos"ible to dispense in a moment with the sen ice. of 200,000 
educ.J.ted foreigners, and the important enterprise
 the\' 
repre-.ent. Furthermore internments on such a large call' 
,lre a "evere ta.... on the finance" of a small nation. Sl. that. 
although the Cerman Banks and great Shippin", Hou e. are 
cll .cd in Rio, \'et (;erman... of both ,.,ex{ , arc fn:quentlv to 
be met m public. But thev r"nduct thems"'lv{ - dis"f 'tly. 
Even before Brdzil declared \\ar the German'.;; life \\. s nut a 
happv one in Rio To-day poliCf' proteI tion IS gihn to the 
"indO\\le German huildin.,-. bJau the riti/ r, brob.e in 
and attempted to burn them do" n in ('ctober, I':Jlì when 
t\\O Brazilian (e....-German) "hips \\ere torp..dopd on th, ir \\a\ 
to Europ The\ \\ rf ked m ,,,t of them VI r\ thuroughh 
then, and ha\l' ,inre donI' th sam{ to on D or Ì\\O I 
"'r 
lmildin
 X () doubt there .Ire pro-German to bl met \\ ith 
occa"ionallv, but then' i
 11(, mistaking the attitude of the 
vast majorit
 It is intere-.ting, but a little ri,;k\ for '.\11 
Englishman nut \\dl-kno\\n in Rio to YLnture .lml,ng thc 
avenging crowds The educated people of Bra/il r.tn _I most 
all understand if not spedk English, but the puorer folb., in"- 
duding the policemen. cannot distingui"h it from Germ.tn, 
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Ho\\ever, to smoke une' pipe is to dnnOUnC{ one 
elf an 
Englishman, and, as a last appeal, the singing of .. Tipperary" 
\\ould almost certainlv f'on\'Ïnce anv Brazilian crO\\d of one., 
nationalit\ . 
Rio de ] aneir0, the 1110st \\Onderfully reconstructed ciÌ\ 
in the \\ orId, wa" also, until recently, one of the most pleasure 
100'ing. To-da\' the Pre;;ident is endeavouring to instill war 
,rOn0111\ into the nation before it feels the hrunt of war- 
a b\' nò means CdS\' task. Econom\' IS not easily preached 
in à countn- wherè State Lotteries are of daih', and public 
holida} s o( all too frequent, oLcurrence The -most popular 
of the latter is the Carni\'al. \\hirh orcupie<: the four da\,., 
preceding o\.sh \\,pdnesda
. 
Brazilian
 who complain of the high c"st of li\ing "ill 
probabh- \\ i"h to o.;ee \\ar eçonom
 continued in timc,; of 
peace. It costs one about 30
. a day to live at all comfort- 
ablv in Rio. Some manufactured articles are nO\\ difficult 
to obtain, dnd the cust of e\'erything "0\\ ing to the war" 
,U1d the \'olossal protecti\'e tariff,.., is such as to make unac- 
customed English folks feel faint \\ith horror. A ready- 
made drill jacket. though cheaper in back streets, "ill be 
commonly priced at -i5s. in shups on the A\'enida Rio Branco. 
.-\. tailor-made man's suit \\ill co"t about flo. 
Recruiting posters ha\'e been common for o\er six months, 
dnd the result i
 seen in the numeruus soldiers and khaki-clad 
"tiros" (c.f, Fre
ch .. tireur,., ") who are to be seen every- 
\\here to-da\', These latter correspond to nur territorials in 
principle, though in 
practice they haw 
doubtle,..s much to 
learn before they 
reach the splendid 
" tan d d r d of our 
. terrier,." of to-day. 
The first thing about 
them that strikes one 
is that the\- all \\ear 
elastic 
idè b a a t s 
\\ ith ver\' delicate 
leggings, à combina- 
tion that would not 
--un i\ p the stress of 
life in Flander<: for 
long, 
-\ reI en t nH,,.sage 
from the King to the 
President of the Re- 
public welcomed the 
nan of Brazil on ih 
entr\' into acti\'e war- 
fare: Bv no section 
of the n a t ion is 
Britain so much be- 
loved as bv the Kan 
X or is this surprising \\'hen one recollects that it was our o\
 n 
brilliant Lord Cochrane who founded Brazil's navy in 1823, 
receiving a marquisate for his services. His name and other 
British names are borne to-day bv officers who trace their 
descent from Cochrane and his colleagues. During the revolt 
of IR93, when the navy wa" excluded from its llmntry's port,., 
the Briti.;;h ships on the station tool.. pity on them in their 
dire straits and gave them provisions, The descendants uf 
tho,.,e men are ser\'ing under the Republican flag to-day, but 
the
 do not forget the English kindne"" shO\\n to their father". 
In a young cOlmtr} the na\'\' i... of nec{ ,sitv hampered 
for lack of fund". It \\Quld b{' impo
"'ible for a small Po\\er 
to e:'l.pend the \'a"t sum.;; which are set aside by first-cIao.; 
PO\\ ers, not for construction, but mere!.' for upkeep and the 
con"tant "uc, sion of e:'l.ercÏsf " vital to tlw effiri nn of 
fleet. Brazilian naval officer
. until the (on tn' of their 
countr\, into the \\ar, have had t n rontent thems{'lv 
 \\ith 
\\ 'dri s i1m. "ma1.e:helie\ I' pro ctic and, \\ ors still. the 
"uppl) of mdteriab f Ir repair
 'nd constrUl tion had be. n 
entir{'J\ rommandeerpd b\ thE' bdli"erent pm\c r" But 
there ha,., ah\a.\ b 'n d large ection \)f k. en ùl.11u 'nd mln 
to vitalisc the fieE't and k"ep in touch \\ ith m(>d"rn na\'allint 
of thought. ^ fl,urishin '\ \ 
 I l Igue \\Ïth, munthJ\ orgc\l1 
shO\\" that kpenne.,s on na\'d.1 dffair" i
 npt confined to thl 

en'i<:f' \\'hen \dmiral Alpncar. the 'linister of 'Idrin{ 
Ldlled for volunt('
r
 for a
tive Sf f\ice there \\a
 a rush for 
the li"t,. on th p.lrt of officers and men dlik They ha\ 
long chafecl at inaction. and \\1 ma\' è....pt-Lt :;oud .,en i. e 
from them. Rra7i\ \\ il1 certainh òo her bit on th(' .;;ed, 
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Hoisting the Brazilian Flag over a German Steamer 
Interned in Rio Harbour 
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Her AIr Servi(' w first in the field. Some months ago 
half a dozt.n airm.:n, dra\\n from both AnTI
 and Xan, 
arrived in En
land, and mon \\ill folIo\\'. 
Her entf\ in tv th \\ If Wd; - th unlocking of flnnd- 
f!'lte..; a!' far a th
 suppl\' of material, for ship-rcpairin
 
and <<\ en 
hipbuildin0 (a much harder propuitinn) wen 
con -rn<< d. The ma m 1ifi 'ent harbour of Rio \\ill n<< \\ Cumt 
into ib U\\IL PL \Ïou"I..' there \\ro" 1H t enou"h m..terial to 
work \\ith, l1lJW th<< Cf\" for mofC skilled drti
 1I1S to u p{ 
with th pr ,urt. nf \\nrk fl dod.) ard" haw' aIR.td\- 
(It ne arJ.mirabl \\vr!, ill rq irinl the dam a 
ro C-;ermdn 
"hiI- \\'h. n th _ -hipo;, om" twenty 111 all, \\ erf' t ll,..n 
over, tl, Cn::rnr h I dolm, d th ir ma.hin f\ md hoilf 
tn ,rlt 
t nt that it 10lJkad ' if they \\ould I IW 
to I rc d thr. n;:,hout Th enemy npenh be ted, 


A 


Naval 


Incident 


I T \\ U uf the most lovel
 morning I rememL, r. 
\\'(. \\ en lI1dJOred off Asia l\Iinor at the moment, 
durin
 a ",pell (f delightful \\l'ather, and the smuuth 
, nd 'nld"n 'iUnshine gave the earI..' hours of m\- 
m(,rn'n 
 \\,It.h a most pedceful ('h.lrm. It \\a" before 
the \\ar. Later (1n, the ordinarv routine of a man-of-war 
bel-an. .1I1d \\ ith much clatter or'scrubbers and S\\ ishing of 
water, thf' chip \\as made clean. 
The bugle rOllsin b the" r.uard" to wakefuln(',>
 had just 
been "lJunded. Here I must digrbs for a moment to e"plain 
that th " GIl.lrd" arc thn..;e marine" detailed for the \'arious 
sentry push in tht. ship. \\11lJ, in naval parIan.l, are allowed 
to "lie in," i.1 , tlH'V may remain in their hammocks.an hour 
or "lJ olftl I' the other- Fur their ronveniencp thl \' are 
usuall\ allottf'd 01 c'"'parate part of the ship tv sleep in. In 
my particular hip th slept in a "flat," the port side, just 
before tllf' half-derk; a hatchway and a larlder led frum 
the upper derk to this flat. Thåugh more quiet than the 
ordinan ml 
-deck, this flat is really a gangw;)v through 
whirh a certain amount of traffic would alwa\'s be pa,.sing. 
J ha -.J hu n wHching the changing "hadows on the hills 
.-'h
,td uf us olS th" sun slo\\I\' rosp above them. The air was 
full uf thl ent of tJ1{' mYriad flo\\ers \\hich bloomed on 
their blut.-shado\\ ed slope,,: and I pi<< tured to my"elf the dark 
ÇroVI'; of Or.ll 
 tre<< 
 \\ith their golden burden, and the 
vellow nJ
l' which grew beneath them. How one longs, 
aiter man\' da' .It sea, for thp sight and sound, and the very 
smell, of 'lot her Earth. 
:\Ieanwhilp the sound of gentle scrubbing 1: !ended with 
nn- tllOu
ht;.., It was Payne, the ship's lark, beginning a 
ne,\ da\', d.nd hi, "..mg WdS the "ong of the -crubbing brush. 
P,I\dH' \\ C [l11sidered rather a character on hoard. An old 
five badl,e :\larim, \\ith a good conduct med;)l, he had been 
p\'ep" \\ her", .111d "....n most things, including a deal of spn'ice. 
Like th law" of the :\Iedl; .md Persians, he np\'er changed. 
We alrno!-t )qol "d on him d
 one of the fitting" of the half- 
deLk. he \\, 'h <J quiet, hardworking old man, and the 
gleamin:, et.anwl "1d brol ,,\\urk in his charge were 
tanding 
tribute t, h. Il1du
try and per"everance. In his odd 
moment,> h< turn d an c:\.tra penny by hairrutting, and had 
cut minI' tn pi rfe. tif'n and shaved me the day before. 
A gl,od l' .HII hi \\ '. 1<1 m\' thoughts, arrompanied b
 the 
"0und of hi" "lTUbbll", and the gentle lapping of the \\dter, 
lìittl d t ck to tit<<' Ll11d of the blue shadows. 
It \\ a c not t< I' I..r
 :\h- pL,
cdul musing were ,uddpnlv 
dnù relent!f ,,," ,1Iatt..n'd tl. P vision beautiful vanished and 
in Its plac( "tu,,,1 
 uin: terror-stri. !-f'n l\Iarinp, pal,: and 
di"h \'ell d, He \ . rl .1 I nl" in tJ-o '.mh' garments in 
\\hid. hI h.HI Idir 1 'p; h tn-'mbling violently, 
, 1\ I '1.111 not J ,iI, torN t thc 1001... of horror in his 
.It Bi'l. sir, . h fí r..d. ,thou b J \\01<" eiNht\ \ anls 
.1\\.1 IIlstl.ld of t
ndn'" .tli rlttèntion dt his elb
w -" Bill 
KI 111 I, , .tI 1, idp l)f me, sir.' His \'oi
 . grf'W 
t'v"r I("td 'r, an I h' nl "r rem.)\ d hi
 dilated e\'L from m\ 
I. " " 
.. y, id 11 thin/! tone, .. but \\hat about 
Hill 
. Ill'" (hid. Sll. dl d," h dded' )ftIy and emphatically, 
.1' th, ",h tn'ing to p'ali
l' th ' full forcc of what he said. 
1 he n'ln, I'ri\att J.lcl on. \\
" very shaken and upset, 
hut (" ntualI.. I gathen I t!..Lt ha\-ing been rou
ed by the 
bugl I. h.ld turm.iI uo;'tal to Dill, \\ hò was a ven 
hea \ s]f'eper,' to 
al,
 him properI
 ," when to his horrur, 
he \ th.lt Bill K nn'x1\"o; hpad \\a
 hanging on'r the side 
of hi" hammock, \\ ith his n ck almo t l Jmpieteh "p\ ered. 
(hTrcume \\ith ..;hoc\" and fri
ht at thl' dreadful f.IÌL 0/ hi,. 


"\"hat a German.has torn to plecp
 it \\ill tak<< d GenTIan 
to put to,..ether again." Their bo...st has met it" answer. 
If P\'.:r engineer had an e"traordinan' feat to perfonTI it was 
the repair of the. ships, yet they are under steam to-day. 
It wuuld open the e
'1 of stav-at-hume Britons to see- 
\\hat a number of larg. enterpris. are eith<< I' entirely or in 
part LUnducted bv their fellow-I mntn men. \\'ith the ex- 
co ption of "ubmarÏtH . Great Britain built the Brazilian 
XW\ of to-d En
lishmen e ntrol h r raih\" and mill, 
and hu w power-station!'; En Nl i"hmen f( pr 'nt great Amer- 
can firh1 , El ,..Iand prn\-idp" 0\'''r5' er <....d. hargemen ior 
tI. ð "arr 
nd dod,,,. If onh pevple at h m' f(" I Im_ 
thin f the promi of th
 NJUntn, {;prmany \\ t
nd 
hut . plJor d1
 II vf re ertin
 h<< rSf'lf. "h<< (' 'n unlv 
intI nd" tn do, in Dl l7il after the ""1.r. 


. 
. 


By Capricornus 


bed-fellow, Jacbun hold rushed to the upper deck, and to 
,me, the Officer of the "'atch, for assistancr. 
To p<J from the peaceful harbour routine, in calm and 
sunlight, to murder and sudden death, is oln ugly 
hock, and 
I remember the sight of poor Kennec1\' to this ddv. We 
could do nothing for him, poor feIlnw. He had pas""d ahead. 
I had the doors of the flat dosed, and the placi and the 
near Ldbins all 
earched and the occupants questioned, but 
without result. One or two of the officers' servants were 
about the half-deck, and Private Payne, the sweeper, but 
they had nothing to report. 
\fell, \\e had "poor Bill" removed and the flat cleaned, 
but the shadow of Cain was on us. Suspicion ran amongst 
us. \Ve were all murderer-hunters. 
The Captdin, in duty bound, had been informed at once 
of the death of one of his '>hip's compan\', and after Di\ isions 
-corresponding to Parade ashore-he orderrd tIlt' "lower 
deck to be deared," and e\'ery one to 01 cmble aft. Having 
briefl\, detailed the tragedv, he announced that every in- 
dividudl should pa
 ; before him anrl be interrogated iñ the 
pn nce of all as to hi
 knowledge of the affair. Th' Cap- 
tain was a fair judge of character, and no doubt. he knew 
well that this nece""ariI..' slow and deliberate methoù of ob- 
taining information \\'Quid add to even one's nernms tensiun. 
One by one, officers and men, we all paused .It a small 
table opposite the Captain, stated \\'hat \\e knew or did not 
I
now, and passed un. The end of the line had nparlv bpen 
reached, the marinc", were filing past, and ,,0 far nv more 
information had been obtained. Now onI..' threp remained 
to be questioned, \\ hen Payne, the last of the line, "topped 
oppnsite the little table. \\'e thought he was e\.plaining 
how do"" a friend he had been to the dead man, :l11d \\e all 
closed in to he.lr. 
I stood dirertlv hehind him and could onh gue
 at the 
grieved expression on his lined old face. The greN, bo\\ ed 
he.HI shook sadI..', as his deep musical VOIce \\ent on: 
"You ",ec, sir, it was I!ke this. Just before the bugle 
sounded, I had occasion to go forward to the flat, for senne 
fresh water for my paint wurk. \Vhilp my hucket \\a" filling, 
I stood looking at the boys asleep. 
ow Kennedy, he slept 
on the outside of the row, and was the one nearest me. His 
head was hung back, like, a little, like this, sir," and the old 
man threw back his head and stroked his gnarled old neck. 
"He had a beautiful throat, sir, smooth and yuung." 
Therp \\J.S pity in the old fellm\ 's voie<< To have had time 
to acquire five badges a Marine can be no chicken, and no 
doubt h
 felt the tr<,<::edy of his mc
,,;'mate. HL p 'u
<,d for 
a mument, thinkino deepl\', and wagging his grey hLad from 
sIde to side a" though smitten \\ ith tht tlolg"LCh' uf Ii, and 
death: . 
"\\'ell, sir, I turnLd the \\ atcr uff," one' more he p -l>,ed 
.111d \\ e waited "yml'îthetirally, "11f' had such a "mouth 
thruat, "ir, I just tlJul
 me rdzor out, and slit it from f 1f to 
<< elr, then I clean" me razor in the bud,et, puts it .I\\'a\' in mv 
pocket, ,md goes on cleaning of my paint \\ork, sir." 
Thc righteousness in his last words \\as c\ident tú ,.II of 
us. Hl had spen a throat \\hich seemed tl' him m! 'nt to 
be I"ut, and he had cut it. The temporary diversion U\,er, 
he h"d gOlle on with his work .. cleaning of 111\' paint \\ork, 
sir" 
I thlllk \\C all fdt a little sick. P.lyne exccpted. 
He w- led a\\av, and now' -rubs the pailltwork in . Il,tval 
lunati r a"\'!mn. \\'e disperst'd, and under the intluenc( of 
routine \\','f( ,.;oon forgetting, but the flat at night is still a 
trifle U'lf'I"\ and I remember how carefulIv and 
Iowlv 
Privatf' PJ.\ Ill' hold shaved 111f' thc Hight heforl', 
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The Indispensable Artist: 


A s an arti<:t, Lieutenant Paul 
a<;h 0\\ , nothin" 
tú th! w r, thou
h ht; probabl) O\\l.. 
n at 
deal to it <: an e"\.hibitor. Hundl"rJ.c of pe')pl.. 
will go to his "Void of W<r" p tur t th 
Laice..,tcr <"
allenb \\110 would ney( r h l" 
glanc 'd at hi ,1J.nd;;;cap' dra\\Îng _nd paintiI1t.,;;; in th Lc Idon 
Group and oth! r exhibitions, thou
h, gran tin th
t h
 ha 
had a little more practiCl. in th! intcn .tl, they \H 'j u<:t 
 
good and striking ; are his \\dr picture Then , n,.thin/l 
to grumble at in that; but the point is w. rth f'mphacismr 
becausL there is an id a about that \\ar 'impn th 
artist- -that it make" a man of him, :>0 to "peak, Thl';,.1 
cannot be too strongly or t0 0 often d
nied, beau' _ if ir w. It 
true the Germans "ould be right, and \\1 wuuld be \\fone-. 
\Vhat happen" to 
the artist in war 
is what happens 
to the plumber or 
an v other man 
whcn h.. puts on 
khaki: he is not 
gn.atly changed, 
but our eyr, an 
opened to his 
value and import- 
ance. 
One of tht' few 
satisfactory things 
about war is that 
it does distinguish 
bet\',0('n dispens- 
able and indis- 
pensable peopk 
and things. It 
sho\\ '" the un- 
realit\' of busint, 
and brings out the 
reali tv uf work. 
Mon "than that, it 
aboli<;he_ thf' fab! 
distinctions bL- 
tween one kind of 
work and another; 
and though it 
makes it,> fir"t call 
upon the fighter. 
it prow,> that 
\\ hi Ie the trade,,- 
man is a doubtful conn-nience, the artist, equally \..ith the 
man with the ho and the man with tIlf' hammer, is a ner 
,:ary person. There neyer was a war that did not ma\..e <I 
direct rall upon the senicc,> of art and literature; but the 
striking thing about this war is that it show- the indispensa- 
bilit\. of art and literature on th"ir own terms as art and 
liter.Ltun and 110t merely as in--truments adaptable to the 
ona<;ion. . 
Persons \\hose contact with realit\. is habitualh' com- 
promised bv tht- yague thin
 called- businb<; are" ah..ays 
imploring us to look at the facts. \Yell, there are the fac1 ; 
ho\\ art; you going to e"plain them. The draught,:men 
and painters suppl't a something Othl r than pictorial informa- 
tion, a ! 1111Pthing bond tht POW! r of photography, the 
need for which' Impl rati,,-'. 
That ;;;<)mPthip<
 i<: intf'rpretation. "hat the authoriti, 
\\ant. and wh.lt thL .Irti t alone can "upplv i... not 
 ) much d 
repn" ntation 
 'r dùinr: of the facts. The" tLrn arbitra- 
ment of war," \\hich pIOn, the futility of so many human 
acti\ itie", onl) cOl1tirm., the reality of art, and ':unfirm", it 
in it;;; high ;;;t fun, ti(ll1. "Cnder th _Ill" r prl ,ur" of "\'e I1t;;; 
thl artist is found to bL ind;"pcl1 abk 
Th particular interpretati<!I1 of \. al giv.n b\' Lie-ub nant 
P.LUI i\< ;h i tllelt of it <Ih
olut 
1 'rilitv. Thi... uf mr , 
.1t1"cts nothing of the human ..pirit whic'h finds 111 Hmficent 
e"pI ,ion in war, .. it d( ,in any' mCl,
l'n It i .h -nIP\V 
douHful if the tin " thin!;.., of Wolr III b' told in IIi! turc:>, 
l'),.C pt ;;;vmbo!icalb- though tIl! 
 ran bl told in \\I'rd" In 
alI pmb.lbilitv thc \ i"ibIe aLLid"nb of heroi
 dceds arl 
ahsurdly undignificd. ß..ing.\ landsL.lpe pain tel , Lieutpnan 

".h t.l\.. the human pirit for granted. and limits hi 
judr-n1l:'nt of \"ar to it!. I u
cb upon inanimate ndtur" Hi" 
jud
l11ent is entirely unsentimental and alI th man fOfl'iblp 
011 that account. Re show" th<tt a- a d(:..tructi\'c 
- 
war h.c; not even the melit of originalih. hut onh rep' 
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By Charles Marriott 


thf' foundry <:. rap-hpap and the blasted quarry on 
 "knlr II" 
Laic. 
R .3 not l11df'bt..d to \\ar Lven for the undoubtpd tr.111, 
ne his work, for hI h. alway had th
 
ift uf tll 
ima 
11",.tÎ\e man of findin n <-.-"thing "trdn n ... - otl.. 
artI t that I L.3.n thin!... . f .ln . I IiI h rk rhf de r f 
tl
( . th' apl' - t) tl. hild: and thi" not In lht tI 
:lf
ti0n, but l.1th bv in' .Îpa on th..ir rLtr
 te r . 
E'I wh -, h . 1 L lliI \lith the" ild dl
 rd - tl i
 
"'unou tldim Lbout hl'
 \\ork, '" If h di;;;d;-oin d t
 mak
 
u' of _ Ident :l11d rplit.d rat!- .n th, fr ot under- 
"tat<,mlnt. He ha p<'lu:.'ihd, a f( w han', the pe ul4îr 
;;;Iowm 'e f e"\.plo"ie ll" th_ \\.'1 ,ht\ Jar which jum 1 lrth 
or ma
ullf\ uut of pial dnd h, "plain" the aptl' , uf th 
\\ ord ..! r:' hi!' 
dtawi11L 01 ueh 
phenom 'I. IeL.lll- 
ing m l t1ting 0 
much pictur" 
of Ian ,,\ . in 
tht'mooll \rll' th- 
er or nut the 
effects L\ ill hp 
perman"nt, hc-con- 
ve)!' the impre__- 
sion that tla earth 
in the \\ar zone 
has be -n kilIed. 
Nothing rould 
bring home mort: 
, forcibly the stupid- 
itv of \\ar. 
Though, a;;; I 
"aid, Lit:'utcnant 

ash ta\.., the 
human spirit for 
grantcd, It is all 
there by implica- 
tion. In a sen
e 
there could not be 
a stroncer tribute 
to the sublin1f' f'n- 
durann of our 
mln than the de- 
"olation he "0 
remar eIe Iv Lon- 
ve\',>. HI \\ ill not 
Lven ali<m that 
they have the support of thL picturesque. They ha\'e 
nothing hut their duty. Without a singlf' heroic gl 
h1fe, 
with, indec-d, an occa,>ional hint úf "cnsible scuttlin!!. he 
convoys an impre<:<;ion of ma",>i\'
 determination t h.lt no 
other artist has bt:'cn ahle to suggest. 
Li"utenant Na;;;.h undoubtedly owe- a grlat de.11 to th" 
con"istcnn' of his method, It might be calIed a m(,thod of 
super-:-ca!ism. in which the "ffect of truth is got by dis- 
re,..,arding accuracy and reducing e\'elything to its s"ntials. 

otIlÏng timId b further from photographic truth 01 
huv. 
more dearh' the entire independenre of the arts of painting 
and photr graph\ Equally art;;;, they have absoluÌ{ h 
nothing in common e"\.ù pt "ubject matter. One re 
,;1:- the 
thing nd "tan<\" fir fall;;; b\. the ar"ura'" thL r. ft., I tion. 
thL uthe I tran-I.c th thing and stand.., or fal , b) th 
rompif'teB< . and rr:m ist 111 of tl1P tran..ldtion. rh diUel- 
enCl in n ;nit ] . that b tw ('11 a nord and a .nm rati, 
or int1 rpretahon, which dttl'r imp}.' hUIll.t11 on Lh'l. 
and jud
n 'nt. 
Thb appJ ,.. nut only to th, \\holë "Clnt uf <,'cut but te 
P\ _f" partirul;Jr; 
nd thef" i
 not... c:ino-fc !ill" cun'. 'r t0I1 
il1 LinlÌ nant 
. h's wllI1
 .that mCle1y copi t' Jim 
CUI vc 01 ton! ot natun G, n 'raU't, the thm 1101 b... 
gn lth' ;;;imphfH'd. v.ith I'mpha<;j upon it;;; typJC Ii rdth r 
than ib ae-:idental form. This ha a practical ,II ,m 
<I ;:,thetir , Ilu"; for, Sir Arthur Ouilll'r (0uch I(lintl d out 
in on, of hi" lecturL on pu, tr\" th
 first eH, bUlI'd 
lang-uag' i, to maht:' 01 thing memorahle 
I th f{ l
un or in,;.tinct which lead till u'hollti. tl 
emplo' draughbmen ..nd painteb to conllne mor,lt! the Wdr 
is a... sound a that which If'd our fe)[l.fathe r .... tn .'\ 
.. Thirh da
" haHt 
eptemb('f '; and the rl m elr in"tiñct 
which led them to employ Lieutenant 
d"h \\'.1" palti"ularl,> 
uund and ac 'urate belausl it is 
c"l'11 1hat II'.' "1- \ en 
definite and complete con\Tntioll. 
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La Folie \V ood 


B)I Lieutenant Paul Nash 


Cros to Canadians fallen on Vimy Ridge 
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Life and Letters fJ J C. s
 


Victorians with the Gilt Off 


T HE standard biograph
 ," in two \-olumes, 
o 
largc d<; to bc unreadahle, ,,0 discreet as to be 
misleading, and so inartistically done as to convey 
no clear portrait of its subject, is one of the 
commonest produrt
 of our Pre,>". TIlE' good 
biography is vcr) ran' The good short biography, though 
we \\ere hdter at it in earlier centurie
 has been almost 
('"\.tinct for generation". 
lr. I:,> tton Strachey',o, booh 
Emine1lt r iclorians (Chatto ò: \\ïndu
, IO!-o. bù. net) contains 
four short hiographie<; which are certainly equal to anything 
of tlw kind which ha... been produced for a hundred year
. 
Hi, "ubjects are Cardinal :\lanning, Florenc(' i\ightingale, 
General Gordon, and Arnold of Rugby; and in the courS(' 
of his narrativc>; he gi\'e" portraits, large or small, of many 
other influential or popular \Ïrtorians. Opinions will differ as 
to his fairne"". But he ha-; certainly created the Ii\'ing image
 
of human beings, his \\fiting is deliciou
ly restraineù, 
persuasi\ e \\Îthout heing rhetorical, epigrammatic without 
being showy. \\itty without being flippant; and he handles 
his stories like a master. One, at lea!-ot, of these narra- 
tives- that of Gordon's end and the precedent ewnts--is 
extraordinarily complex and difficult. But he ducidates it 
with consummate de"\.terity; and, what is more, propOltions 
it so fairly and states the. problems Î11\'oh'ed so carefully, 
that he makes us understand that there was something 
-a great deal-to be said for the opinion and the \'ie\\ of 
almost every man prominently invoh'ed in the tangle. 
* * * * * * 
lit" is drawn to Gordon bv his recklcssnes
 and fire and 
um\Orldliness; he is dra\\
 to Florence 
ightingale by 
similar qualitie" in her, though the picture he dra\\'s of that 
fierce spirit flogging Sidney Herbert to his death is \'ery 
çlifferent from the popular sentimental vi
ion of "The Lad
- 
\\Îth the Lamp." The traits for which he has most distaste 
arc smugne
s, prudence, and mateIÎal ambition, and, finding 
these in many of the people about whom he \\lites, he tends 
rather to iconoclasm. Iconoclasm is, perhaps, too strong a 
word. His practice, rather, is to rub the whitewash off 
I!ently. Sometimes he rubs too long and too often; and a 
little of the solid substance comes oft. His Arnold, for 
instance, is not a man who could have been the po\\er that 
Arnold was: he is merely a <;elf-satisfied and higoted donkey. 
Hi - general influcnce, his personal hold O\'er boys arc men- 
tioned; but they are certainly not brought home or 
"'\. plained. His dislike of Lord Cromer leads him too far 
there. To Manning, too, he is not quite fair; and he goe" a 
little beyond hiS self-defined sphere by putting words into 
the Pope's mouth at the famous interview \\ith Pio Nono. 
Granted, however, its limitations-the limitations. of a 
corrective-the book is a masterpiece of its kind. 
. . . . . . 
One would lik!:' to quote freely in illustration of the ameni- 
tie'" of !\Ir. Strachev's stde. Here is a sentence on Keble: 
. He had a thorough kno
dedge of the contents of the Prayer 
Hook, the ways of a Common Room, the conjugations of 
Greek irregular \'erbs, and the small jco.;ts of a country parSOll- 
agc; and the defects of his experience in other directions 
\\ t're replaced by a zeal and a piety which were soon to prO\ e 
themsclvp'" equal, and more than equal, to \\hatever calls 
m'ght be made upon them." Here i!-o a <;Iy referenc p to 
Dr. Arnold: 
It \\as no \\onder that Carlyle, after a visit to Rugby, 
should have characterised Dr. Arnold as a man of .. un- 
hasting, unresting diligence." 
Mrs. Arnold, too, no doubt agreed with Carlyle. During 
the first eight } .:ars of their married life she bore him six 
..hildren; and four more \\ere to follow. 
, . "yecimen of hi
 ,u..tained stde" un, 1n quotl nothing 
tic r than a portion of his fine pa .age on :\ewman: 
If N"e\\man had ne\1 r lived, or if his father, \\helT "the 

ig came round on the fatal morning, still undecided beh, een 
the h a 1'ni\ ,itil. h. d chanc d to turn the horse's h,ad 
III th_ directinn of (ambnd,":p who un doubt that the 
Oxford 1\10\'emen1 would have t!irkered out its little flame 
unol ;erve j in the Common Room of Oriel? And hO\\ 
diff, r,nt, t(.), would have been the fate of Newman himself 
He \\as a child of the Romantic Revival a ertoature of 
emotion and of memory, a dreamer who' e 
 'eret spirit 
dwelt apart in delectable mountains, an artist whc_
 subtle 
senses caught, like a shower in the sunshine, the impalpable 
rainbow of the immaterial "orld. In other times, under 


other skies, his days would have been more fortunate. He 
might have helped to weave the garland of Meleager, or 
to mix the laþfs lazuli of Fra Angelico, or to chase the 
delicate truth in the shade of an Athenian þalaestra, or 
his hands might have fashioned those ethereal faces that 
smile in the niches of Chartres. Even in his own age he 
might, at Cambridge, whose cloisters have ever been con, 
secrated to poetry and common sense, have followed quieth' 
in Gray's footsteps and brought into flower those seeds 01 
inspiration which now lie embedded amid the faded devo- 
tion of the Lyra Aþostolica. At Oxford, he was doomed. 
He could not withstand the last enchantment of the Middle 
Age. It \\as in vain that he plunged into the pages of 
Gibbon or communed long hours \\Ïth Beethoven over his 
beloved violin. The air was thick with clerical sanctih. 
heavy with the odours of tradition and the soft warmth 
of spiritual authority; his friendship \\Ïth Hurrell Froude 
did the rest. All that was weakest in him hurried him 
onward, and all that was strongest in him, too. 
And thi<; one has cut short at its best. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


It is a noticeabk thing that the figures which :\1r. Strachev 
has scleetf'd for stud\' were all of them de\'out Christian
 ; 
and he is continually 'returning to the phenomena of religious 
introspection and the nicetie
 of religious dogma. For the 
sincere "clf-e:xaminer he has a certain sympathy, as indeed 
any humane man I11U,"t, whatever his o\\n position and habit. 
The measure of sympathy yaries. Perhaps it varies too 
much. :\othing could be more comprehending and tendcI 
than hio.; references to the self-tortures of 
e\"l1Ian, but his 
dislike of :\Ianning is such (hE slips. in one place, into a refer- 
ence to "superstitious egotists" ----an unusual lapse from 
urbanity) that his attitude to\\ ards :\[anning's ruthless and 
undoubtedly conscientious analysis of his own motives is 
coloureù too much by his conviction theLt )[anning was alway 
bound to cheat himself into the selfish course of action. His 
sympathetic compreh!:'nsion of struggles about moti\'e and 
conduct, hov.evl'r, does not extend to disputes about dogma. 
He is interrsted in dogma, but his interest is the interest of 
Gibbon. It is all very well for him to quote "J e ff'imþose 
rim,' je ne proþose rien. j'expose," but he cannot help 
having hi" point of vie\\. He regard<; all dogmas as .111 
amusing kind of nonsense; he loves to look on and se(' hu\\ 
far the doctrinal di..;putanh can carry the splitting of haÎls, 
their efforts to reconcil(' things difficult of reconciliation, to 
deducc .\ certainty from an ambiguity, to find support for 
their positions in thc remotest corner!-o of patristic literature 
The odd nal1Tt:>> of early bishops and mediæval scholastic" 
appeal to him; he roll.; them off with ell1 outward solemnit
 
that doe!-o not conceal the inward smile. He cannot 
quite regard a believer as an intellectual equal; and he 
tends to exhibit the whole body of belie\'crs as odd insecb 
performing strange evolution.. for his henefit. But one is 
not so sure that \\ere he to turn hi
 microscope in other direc- 
tions he would find other classes of persons less rid:culous 
I suggc,o,1 \\ith defert'nre, that he might set out on a new 
line. An observer with his detelChment, his keen sense of 
the I :dicrous, his eye for little intellectual and moral weak- 
n(,..,..,,", might give us an origin,,-l ,'ie,,\ of the members of hi
 
own sreptical camp. They han' ne\'er tmned their ov.n 
guns upon themselves; and their opponents are incapable of 
this kind of cool daylight writing, If :\Ir. Strachey would 
dp\'otf' his attention to a fn\ .. pioncers" of the anti-religiou," 
movements, and e:\.amine their character" and mental pn 
"es"es with the scientific cc>l1scientiousness of which he has 
"hown himself capdble, one 'imagine" that the general run 
of them, from Voltaire to Bradlaugh, \\ill he left \\ith f'ven 
Ie of Ih' monumental about them th.lIl thL other
. Hi" 
treatnwnt is a \'aluable treatment. A man who em remain 
heIOi(' -;].. both (
eneral Gordon .ll1d l\Iis- Kightingale do- 
after being "ubjected to it ha" pa!-Ojcd a vf'ry "evere test, and 
his reall\' heroic qualitic..; ha\'e bef'n, in effect, glorified But 
the one. tÜking and ine\'itahk defect of his method i.. that 
in failing to ,ommunicate in their full forcf' the emotion" 
by virtue of \\ hich persons ha\'e b('cn great and impre""ed 
their contemporarie" gre.lÌ, by thrO\\ing a high light 
upon hahitual wcak\1{:: ,and blind "pob, it tends tc> make 
both tilt:' great and the half-gn'at seC111 mOlf' foolish than 
tlwy \\erc, and to gin
 one the idea that our father>> \\ere: 
very "imple-minded to he imposed upon by such pcr
ons. 
.\ bioglapher who look
 dowll on his subjpct can contribute 
much to our knowledge of him; but the biographer \\ho 
looks at him with level i'n
s and th(' bio,sTaI->her who loob 
up at him are a]"o useful. ' 
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By Thomas H. 


Mawson 
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This is 


The Quay before the 
to be made wider and arranged 
in two levels 


as a Boulevanl 


Fire 


.UT. Thomas .1Ia" son, the ,.'riter of this article. is thr:- 
,.ell-knou!Il landscaþe artist and toz
'n-plamzing expert. 
He is the smior member of the Commission faT the rebuildino. 
of the City of Salonika, ,.'hicl
 k'as þraclicalZ" ,âþed oul 
of existenCt fly the Great Fire of last autumn. Bef"re th.: 
,oaT, .1Ir, .1Ia<cso71 had been a/gaged on a schemt' for 
modernisÚzu the cilv of Athms. He also laid out Bm/ff 
and Calgar.' in JJTesiern Canada, so his exþerienc( is 
1rnique. The 1IIcm1--. er s of the Commission include, besides 
J[ T. Thomas JIm. .on, Sir E. H cúrard, Captain Pleybair 
,1[. H. Kitch ikis , and .11 J. jacens kith the JIa,'or of 
Salonika a
 t''i:-officio member. The Commission' ..Jorkç 
"ith the Greek JIillistn of COlll11/1m icatio 71 " , ,d1Îch i" 
under the able presidenc.,' of'll. PaþanastacÎus 


I X tilL:;" 
trenuou
 .lI1d an\.lOus tim(, 
ol11par.lh\ dy 
few people haw gi\ Fn any seriou-- thought to th 
futun ùf )Ial edoni.. anù the intensely intt:'ll..tin!! 
problems "onnected \\ith the rebuilding 'of S'llonika 
and ,\'. t I daim thdt n. part of the tenitllf\ r 
\\ hich we an
 no\\ \\ ing <;uch 
terriblp \\arLw \\ ould bdter r 
r 1\' l-areful "tu(h and ..cti\l 
int 'st, for tn . \ en --tudpnt 01 
Orient it i" b omin/! in- 
,'. .
mglv d 'ar that n<< 
r hefor, 
in our histon ha\ I th, Briti....h 
L,n 11 hdd in' ::.uch Ingh h' rd, 
1 )th b\' thl Grepk Gn\ "mm, nl 
.d p
opk .It lar/! at th 
T)f( 'nt time. 
Thl ..n '\' ral main (" dU-- 
whi..h have prdduced thi
 dp
Í1- 
able chan ,in uur favour: thl 
BId" bt ,tated a
 foIlo\\'
 
Tlu grFat pùpularit
 of our 
,-\rm (which applil -. to dll rdnb 
from th, Commandcl-in-Chiet, 
GenE'1 11 Sir GporgL 
Iiln , to the 
l'rivatt' ..,ùldier\ i.... almo"t unbe- 
)j''\'ablt until one hears frum the 
r lti\'1 , of the splendid h roisl11 of 
our men .md their ;;eJf-sacrific
 
ùurin", tht terrible night of the 
"n. Xotiling has. ver happened 
i1 )Iacedonia \\ hirh 
() imprL;sf'd 
III Oriental mll1d or 0 completely 
'ptivated the inhabitants of 
.., Ilonika and the runterland, 
St')riu arc told on even side of 
thf perfect geniu.... of our soldier<=; 
fur ,-ontrul on a great and tragic 
" _ .>ion II1d th_ir care of th,' 
\'vomen and cruldr, n who fIoc1..<< d 
LU them. <; their natural protectors. 
En'rywhere I hard it "lid: 
.. Briti"h 5tltdi\..rs are inimitable. 
ThL md r .m arises from 
t},è rL,-" ,nition of the work which 
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Eastern end of Rue St. Demetre 


Donkers laden with oak. An old Turkish Cemetery In 
background 
our anllie:, are doing in the creation of a great system of 
splendid railways and main roads, which radiate from the 
city through the hinterland to the frontier and which have 
opened up the country for future development and assured 
prosperity. In carrying out this work vast numbers of the 
mixed population of 'Macedonia have been employed, their 
work being paid for on a scale which is just :lI1d even generous. 
In fact, in all these matters the British haw \\on a reputation 
for fair dealing and prompt payment. 
The third reason for our popularity is the kno\\ledgE' that 
WL are held in high regard by the King. :\1. Venezelos, and 
his GO\ernment, and al"'0 b
' the fact that the <;afety of 

IaCl'dllnia is in the keeping of the AIlies, \\ hu are \\ orking 
in perfect harmony \\ith the GO\'ernment in Athens. 
For these reasons, it "ems to me that people at home 
..,hould make haste to realise the commercial importance of 
(;re prp , and to take "very advanta , ' of the prec;ent favour- 
dbl( Londition
 to further British prestigt::, '::ummcrCt and 
indu-tn'. 
Thl r -planning of the 


Church of the Twelve Apostles 
Frc th púsition can be obtained the fines! 
p,moram 1 of City, Gulf of SaloniLa, and Mount 
Ol} mpus in the distance 


'ity after one of tht great I ;;t and 
most disastrous firt''' in history, 
pro\'ide just th rifYht <jJpor- 
tunitv and oee I",iùn fùr enter- 
pn"": whilst thl development of 
th agricultural and mineral re- 
"')urces of I\laredonia is now made 
po <;ible by till 11(, rail\Va
 -> and 
roads to \\ hi
h I havl aIr. ad" 
referred T( 
elher th. ,,_ offer 
endIe- opportunitil for British 
capital orgallising geniuc; and in- 
dustn' and the more \\ can 
develòp these opportúnitieo" the 
more "un an \\t' to prr'vent the 
future Gennani
ation uf Greck 
finanrral corporation . 
A natural qu('
tion \\hich is 
often asked 10,' "'here is the 
mone\ to come fr om for all this 
<\.ploitation: To \\ruch I reply: 
Principally flam th.> Grepks them- 
"'lvt -, becau"-t it cannot bl too 
c;trongly insist"'d upon that the 
Greek are to-da) VLfY rich. 
\rhdt is needed are a few rlcog- 
nis"d British financial corpora- 
tions, \\ hu
 llll-mber) are kno\\ n 
for "omm rcial .lbilit
 practical 
ent rprise, and probitv Gi\'en 
these ondltions, I .Im ::.un the 
rut i (._ . 
I rczard it 01.. 111 1ul tunat 
from a nati"nal pnint ,1 vie\\, 
that .In Engh
hman \\. ked by 
I'll. V. nezcl(; to takl thL 'niGr 
p ition on tht Cit) PJ;.mning 
(' oll1mi ion-for n building the 
t\ '1'}'{ to lay do\\n thp prinriplf' 
\\h" h thl' pl. 
 II l t, be 
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The White Tower 


The most popular Çafl centre wh'ere British officers foregather 


d 
,thim ppe rll.. to the (hie nt.d mind mur, than 
th buil,II1" (,[ 'dt\- \\-ith th
m, lÎt\ huildin" 1
 the 
hi"lw..t ,Ible pnt rpri..(', .md I may add th,lt t]1l' (
r('('k>> 
e \'Pfl \\'h. 10 
. delighted th.1t \,,", Briti
h \\,'ll a..]
ed to t'1 1 - 
"" impm tant .1 ]),Irt in thi" \\ork. , . 
']n wi II \\,1\." \"U m1\' d,..k. "dOb the r..-bmldur o[ till 
lit\ oM <:.uch 'grLdt oppoi'tllnitie":" Tp, hl'gin \\
th, it i.. 
"urel" cleM that tl1<" rehuildin
 an(! e),.ten,..lon of a CIty upun 
\\ hich then \\ill be exp('nrled at least twenty millions o;terling, 
provirle" un]imiterl opportunitiL; for tht:. suppl) o.f '\'en- 
kind of huilding md.terial which ha:> to be Imported mto the 
(""untn, The Gred
 Government, ho\\ever, an an),.iou<.; 
that \h ,11Ould tal.., a much mort' promin('nt place in tilt' 
rebllildin
 of the cit\ than this imphe-- They, dpsirf' 
HI itish .ontractor<; to financt and builrl imDortant "echon<; of 
the cit
" and the\' are prepar('d to m.ll
c '<;p('cial tt-'nn" and 
')I1rtiti"n
 to ,lttract thi
 
('nt
1 prise. 

till morc important con- 
trads will be gi\'Cn for the 
III'W dnd
 .md harbour e...ten- 
sion,... new raihva\' terminals, 
,lI1d guuds yards, å connectin
 
Ilnd('rground electriC'll rail- 
way betwf'
n the east and 
west terminals, and a bold 
,md comprehensive '>ystem of 
tramways, all and each of 
which providp opportunities 
for still larger concessions, as 
\\Îll .11so tht nc'\\' waterworks .. 
and main drainage 
\'stem, 
which form part" ()f thl
 plane; 
submitted to the Govern- 
Jl1{'I1t by tl1<.' City Planning 
( ommission. 
ThO' new 
alonika, which 
\\ ill become one of the must 
important cities in the Orient, 
will, in addition, posse<; 
those qualities of permanence 
and stability which shoulcl 
('ncourage manufacturers to 
l:tv down factorie , and the 
nè',:>sary plant for the pro 
rluction of all those commo- 
di ties, whether of machinery or 
fahric,>, for \\ hich :\Iacedõnia 
,md the Balkan State<:. prO\'ide 

o great a market In this 
("onnertion Wf' must .ùwa ys 
1,'membC'r that S.llonika is the 
natural gateway to the Balkan 
Statl.,.. and that at the pnd of 
the war Serbia v.illa<;k for, and 
probably o'bt.lin, a frf>e port 
near the citv "'II the:o.e 
tactors \\ill ensure a rapid gro\\th in th. populatiun, \\hich 
at the pn ;ent time is 220,000, hut \\ hirh in twC'nh \ C'ar.. 
may be well 0\ pr half a million. 
As to the climat(' of Macedonia for purpo of IT,>idenu" 
this i:o. perfectly delightful for eight months in the 
 I'ar. 
thou!7h during tlw remaining four months malaria i<; prC'valent, 
but with the drainage and proppr irrigation of the Varùa, 
;\IiI,r.1, Lam;azd, Struma, and Dorian mar
he
, this "courge 
\\ill, it is :o.aid, rapidl} disappear. Inrtped. condition.. in this 
l' pprt arC' already greatly improved In oth. r r(''Spect'', 
:-: Ilonika will be one of the most beautiful ! aport'> in the 
\\orld, cih, in which parks, gardens dnd boule\'ard..; v.ill 
prO\'id ' dmple shade and recreational spac"" a city in \\ hich 
int.lk, tuaJ pursuib will become a pa,..time, and in v.hich 
, 
,ra and <-ood mu<:.ic "ill flouri<.h. To the hi
tori 'n and 
lk'hæokzist and arti:o.t, the city \\ill po' ,gn it attnH'tiOlb, 
lOr f'\. ry archæoloairal treasure will be' pre
erved, and in it 
thL new architecture though follrJ\\ing local tradition, \\ill 
I qu_1 in d" ,ign and bLauty the bl,;t modern \\urk in al1\' 
Euroj.J an city, So much ;\1. Vf'nezelo<. i<; determined to 
rc.ali..e. In th(' bu:o.inl'<''' and rc"idential quarter,> theil' will 
he g uù 
 'hool
 and a well-plarpd dnd well-equipped l'niwl- 
,..i1\, a fine oper.1 hou'oc and theatn a permanent l'\.hihition 
ground, and a unique '>porting and y.tChting centre ...It 'likr,1 
point, now the "ite of our British ba
 . hu>>pit,lls . 
From a stratC't;ir point of \ iew, Salonika \\Îll h.1\ e good 
r.lÎlway e onnLctions with the Balkan States and \\ I':o.tern 
EurfJp", with Con"tantinople and Athell<;, the btter rail\\,l\' 
\ \\hich is just ullllpleted) adding greatly to tht' "011\ enien"p 
,lI1d popularit) of Salonika as d centre for touri"b. 
F \ .'n now, in ont-' re"pl'rt at led"t, SaloniLI i.. uni(jllI' 
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'01 it hol,.. no l11unicip,tl debt ,md r"" not H( II to It,\ \' 
rate for m,lintcnance 
To tho \\ ho have visited this :mcient port th.. follU\\Îng 
nott-" on our initial plans may be of interest. h
ue Egn,Ltius 
\\ ill be till' mdin rentral longitudinal houlevard through the 
cit\. [t \\ ill he "traight from end to end, and hd.\"( a \\ idth 
of one hundr('d and 1\\('n1\ feet. \t th... POIte Yarda end 
then \\ ill he placed thé 
reat union terminal railway 
-tdtion, \\ ith an electric underground r.lilv. a" connecting the 
o.;t.ltiulb \\ ith anotlwr railway tC'rminal at E,alemaria, or the 
('.I"t l'I1d of the city. From this stdtion .. D('\\ r.lÎlway will 
,'\'C'ntudlh' run to the Gulf of Orphano. rIll' \\ idth of RUt-, 
E!!n.ltiu..; permits of a central boulevard of tn'l " v.ith tram- 
line<.; 011 either "ide, then two lines of vehicular traffic and 
\\ ide tm -planted ,ide\\ alks. Above and bd()\\ this main 
,I\.is thne will he three other longitudinal a...is, or .,e\'ell in 
all; two \\Îll inclndl' Ru(' St. 
Dcmetre and the Quay. 
The main cro"s axis starts 
at the Quav, and extends to 
the min:lret of St. Demetre. 
This is tllP main cros
 artery 
of the city; it will be ISO 
feet in \\Îdth, planted with 
four lines of shade trees, .lI1d 
haw, in addition, a central 
park\\ay. On 'either side of 
this boulevard and north of 
Rue Egnatius there will be 
erected in large open spaces, 
the ne\\ rit\' hall and Law 
Courts. which, together \\ith 
the new St. Demetre, should 
make d n'n' fine architec- 
tural compo
ition. 
Ii: uP \' cnezel..", S0 well 
known tu British soldier..; and 
nurses, \\ill be \\idened and 
paralleled by anuther rodd of 
equal width and importance to 
thl' \\(,,,t. At the bast' of 
these Ì\\O roads, and near its 
junction with the Quay, the 
central block bet\\ een these 
two parallels is rarried back 
for one hundred "ard<.;, thus 
forming a square, 'to he called 
Libe'rty Square. <\round this 
square \\ill be erected the 
great Post OffiCi and the 
principal banks. 
The great Qua:. I"; to be 
widened by about 40 feet, and 
divided into lower and upper 
Boule\ ards, the latter about 
4 feet abo\'e its present level. 
The docks arc to he developed 
we::.twards, dnd the \\'hitl TO\\er, at the cast end, de\eloped 
a" the great social centre for the city. Here will be built the 
ne\\ opera house and theatre and the great city cafés. 
fhe cast, or Kalamaria end of the city, will increasingly 
hecome the residential quarters for the official, professional, 
and merchant clas
, and l\Iikra point the residential area for 
the rich. Here al"o will be dC'vcloped the bathing and 
rerreational centre, with a great yacht dub. 
fhe area west of Porte \'arda is to be developed on garden 
lih' lint'::, as residential quarters for tht' indu;;trial classes. 
HI:ll tlle\' will be nlolr the dock and factor\' area:>, ,md in 
thi
 ction \\ ill 1)(' lairl out tIlt' exhibition" ground, where 
international :>ports will be carried on. 
The existing picture<:.que Turkish quarter
 nortl} of Rue 

t, Demetre \\ill bt pre
en'ed along \\ith verv fe,lÌure of 
hi torjr or arehæol(>
ical intelest. but "ertain slum quarters 
:Ire to be dear d out to mak, way for an impnwecl system of 
mart c and the pmvi5ion of playground
 and 
ardens 
fht IH'W University, in whirh the Gre..]
 Premier take_ so 
milch intpfl. ,t, and which "ill eventually consi..;t of a large 
,["(Jup of fin(' huildings, is to be erectC'd on thc site of one of 
.tht'Turkish cemetelies, in a direct lint \\ith Rile Egnatius. 
Within tl1<.' central part of tllf' cit\' there will be 
l:n-Ìn} lJ...-alltiful tov. n gardens. One of ihe
. \\Îll e),.tend 
frpIll thf CathecIral uf St. Sophip to Ru(' VenezPlos and 
forw ml tu th. propo<:'f'd French Cathedral at the end of 
RuC' FI anee. 
On(' great feature of the city will be the new bazaars, 
which arc to follow tht-' be
t tr,ldition o[ Byzantine archi- 
te,'turf' and planned in ldrge groups on a syst('m which will 
prove' a great convenience to both sellr'r;. and buyer,... 
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I must write oftener 
L;tters are valued by our men \vho are serving; they nlake a 
spark of interest and brightness when the day feels grey. 
Everybody looks forward to tbe mails from home, and it is up to 
us to see no one is disappointed. I t is, after all, the least \ve 
can do to \\Tite, if only a little, every day. 


The "Swan" i
 immensely helpful. There i
 a leal 
inspiration to write in the smooth gold nib. It 
is the perfect med:um by which to send a word 
of cheer to brave hearts out there. 
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At pre - war prices from 10 6 
OF ALL ST.\TlOXI:.RS A
D JEWELLER::> 
!1li4strated l::ataloguJ post free. 


!\lAI31E. TODD & CO LTD.. 
London Manchester Pans. Zurich Sydney Toronto, etc. 
Associate House-
ew York and Chicago. 
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\10L cannot do better than follow the . :;ç/í" 
I advic' of the Governmen' Food Pro- ,,/,. 
d . 1'/'" 
uchon Department by thoroughly spraying ,1,/1 :/il .,. 
your crops, The best line of spmying //// :'1,'1; '/" 
machines is the" übel." There is a .. Ubel .. '-'-'" ,/jl /jt 'I "I, 

 'II. 'I 'I 
 / . #J I t /..
1 
Sprayer for e\'ery spraying and lime" ashing '/. /1 " 
'I Ii, 4 , ' , ' " , 
purpose AU machines which bear the" Ubel " "II II 
r IJ , '1Jf. Ú ' . " " "," 
trade-mark (withou t which none are genuine) " I. 1(11 ('I V 
are strong. efficient, and ea,y to use. Each 
 'I;Jftr' ,://íJ 
machine is the very best of its kind. and is made 
 ï III 
b hi ' " , '/ .,'1 
} t 
 argest,actual m
nufacturers of spraying 
and lime\\'ashing machmes and accessories in 
Great Britain. who "ill send their illustrated 0 /10/ 
catalogue on reques: @ 
UNITED BRASSFOUNDERS AND ENGINEERS LTD .f j ' fI 
Empress Fouodry Cornbrook Manchester ! 
" UBEE 
 1-1/,1 
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VIRGINIA CIGARETTES 
CHAND MADEl 
High"Class Cigarettes of superb 
delicacy. the result of a matchless 
blend of the finest Virginia Tobacco. 
Boxes of 10 for 9!d. Boxes of 20 for 1/7 
Boxes of 50 fo
 :; 10 Boxes of 100 for 7/2 
"PERFECTOS FINOS" are larger 
Cigarettes of the same quality, 
Tbe e Ci-uettes ere also supplied at DUTY FREP: 
RA TES for the purpose or gralul1oU5 dISlrib,"r 00 
to wounded Soldier.. aad 
allora in Hospital. 
Terms on applu:ati.oQ to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM 


PL.S BftUlOb rJf the Imr- I 


, r at HI. In and In,...nd) Lid 
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An Officer
s W
r Bag 
The on Iv suitable Bag for the Front 
T HIS" ClUbS Bag dop", a'hlV 'I ith the tire
ome necessitv 
for 
tuwing pebunal hdonging
 in the sleeping valise, which 
has to be emptied eVt:'ry timl' the 0'1 J:L'r 'I ants to .. tm n in." 
It hold" all belongings and, O\\cing to its specially fL xible 
charadel. can be rolled up ,1Ild r"lIed "ith the ,leeping ",llis(' 
into Ollt bundle. It 
an, IUl11maginf[ anrl confusion of kit. 
In (,lS" of sudden cdl, the h.\,: \\ith all (''''imtial nq'lÎsite" is to 
hand for immediatl' portage, "'hen going on Ic'a\(' the O\lner 
will find it exceptionall.\' u"l'Înl and r011\'l'nient. \rhen not in use 
and quitI' ('mpt\' th.' bag fold" pprft:'l"th flit .1Ild 
l11all as ..ho\\n. 


!
 
ï 


'lade in finest quality Pigskin, lined 
smart check linen. FitteQ "tro';g 
lock Sl7e 20 < lOX q in. \\'hen 
closed 2') '>x 2 m. "ei ht ]llb
. 
Larg r 
lze 22 in "'eif'ht 4! Ibs. 
Made in finest quality can"'l 
Larger size. 22 in, - 


I 
:j 


Pnce 


99/- 


no/- 
so/- 
60/- 


MARK CROSS Ltd. 89 Regent St London 'V. I 


Fancy Yoile 
Wrappers 
,/7' POPl LAR PRlcn 


These attractive garments are 
made from printed cotton 
vaiL, in a variety of beautiful 
vet simple de"igns and care- 
t u II y blended colouring... 
fhey are adapted trom 
French motlels by our own 
w,)rker
. and'are partieularlv 
useful and becoming, 


Bedroom Wrapper (if Ith). '\. f}. 
full} '
ut. In fanc} ....oil<'. '\Ith cn'p" 
n nù cuff to to In a l
u
e 
r
\J o[ daintv pale shadt
. al
. 
u I f'.11 Y c Ie Irin
 and in all 
white ..tf"ipc>d ,"VU'I.:) 


Special Pric 


29/6 


THE RAVAGES OF MOTH 


S' ... U... III U\II Fre
7Ing 
l P Irtk ul ro;;. oi our 
Ih. Cumbined Fur ;:;toc 
\g:e and 
I.n nee a....;tin
t all and e\
ry 
r k I nt po free on api ication. 


.--- 


Debenharn 
& Free,!? 
dy 
"''''more Street. 

('tld;,h SquBr..' London \Xi 1 
ft1lnou. for 0' fOr d Century 
for To, t.. for 
ol.f" for Verve 
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This shows the first stage of the 
roll when the War Bag is about to 
be rolled up with the sleepin: 
valise. 


á\ Name 
Initials êomPlete. 
branded EI

S 3/-. 
O1l ba
. Name 
6d. þer and 
le/ter. r'Z1nent, 
4/,. 
tONDO
 
-....... 


This 
hows the bag folded up flat. 
Note how neat and compact it is 
-easy to put away in a corner. 
Note the snap and strap tor holding 
it in fold. .-\I
o instead of clips 
end straps ,Ire non fitted. 


i 
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Post free 
in U.K. 
B.E.F. 1/4 
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INEXPENSIVE SUMMER HATS 
MARSHALL 
{5 SNELGROVE 
1111. II F. 
Vere St. ana OXf01'Ó St. 
LONDON, W.1. 


Charming Hat, in 
white mllslin with 
"WI/,Ie s/ ots.. also 
u,t mk . 


Price 45/- 


NOTE.-This Establishment wdl be closed 
on Saturdays I/ntil fr"ther notice. 
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SERVICE BREECHES 
.'JJADE A T SHORT NOTICE. 


A good name among sportsmen for nearly a century 
is a sure measure of our particular ability in breeches- 
making, to which gratifying testimony is now also 
given by the many recommendations from officers, 
For inspection, and to enable us to meet immediate requirements, we I 
keep on hand a number of pairs of breeches, or we can cut and try a 
pair on the same day, and complete the next day, if urgently "..nted. 
Potter tiS a"d Fo,.,,, fo,. self."'ealu,.e",e"t .t "'Quest. 


LEA THER PUTTEE..Ç. 


fhcst' most comfortable. good- 
looking puttees are made en. 
lirel
 of fine supple tan leather, 
and fasten simply with one 
buckle' at bottom. They are 
c:\.tr<:mely durable, even if sub- 
jected to the friction of riding, 3'\ 
Ihe edges never tear or fray out. 


The puttees are quickly put on or tak"n 
off, readily mould to the shape of the leg, 
ure as easily cleaned as a leather belt, and 
saddle soap soon makes them practically 
waterproof. 


--- 


The price per pair is 22 6, post free 
inland, or postage abroad ] - extra, or 
sen, on approval on receipt of business 
(not bankers) reference and home 
address. Please give size of calf. 
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GRANT AND COCKBURN 
LTD 
2S PICCADILLY, W.I. 
Military and Civil Tailors, Legging Makers. 
ESTD. 1821 


I' ...,....,...". I · · · · · · · · · · · · · · · · . · · · ... · · · · · · · · · · · . .1 
; -B. SA: !I 
:I'RI FLES & GUN Sl 
i I in PEACE and WAR I 
BEFORE THE W Ak RS.A. Rilles held First place on popularity I 
b",cauge Ihey comb ned th. highest quali,y and 0 'curacy ..lIh lo.y 
c08l Th.",., characterishcs wer
 the ruult 01 experl de,illI'ing, ,he uoe 01 
highest grade materal. and edens,,'e lacilili, s. I 
DURI:\IG THd WAR the 8.S.A. p!anl. n..w va.tly extenfi..{ 
hss been devoted e.clua'v..l). to .he monu aclu.e 01 Ihe millio,1ß 01 
t Lee-Enlield Ril es and Lewis M.
hine Guns . eq ..red lor our greal 
. Imper,,,1 Armies. 
. 
. A FTFR THE WAR the greet reputation 01 8.S.A. pro uctions. 
· retained BOO increased in the heavy stre38 of war win ensure that 
i I\'.. B.S,A spor'in 
 and match r lI.s ..nd guna will ..mhod y ..n .he eamr<s 
that .hp mos' dlB<.rirninfttìng !-portsman can possibly desire 
, 
: 
,1 
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The I rv..ls Machme (;uo. made by the 
B.S.A. Co., L.... 
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FREE 


Sroo./or ø CO" _/" RUle Sigilli ør
d 'hear Adjw/mefJU" flrl4 ltr .., nol, 
Jour nam. and ,uld,...fJ .. .hal 'lur may adl IS ]UtI. _/ dn.llopF1h'n". 


THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS CO. 
LTD, 
ENGLAND. 


. +++........
$..Ð.. 


The Or;I!;""al Corning's, Estd. Ih'J'ì 
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 Equitor" 
(RE..ú) 
keep you dry. 


sure 


an 
bJill 
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Bu}in!:- an .. Equitor" 
buymg certain protection 
irom e)ther violent doy,n- 
pour.. or obstmate slow-fall- 
mg rain that la"t" all day, 
Th{o . Eqmtor" is no m.tke- 
belie, {o y,ateroroof (like the 
so-calll'd .. Trench Cuat .. 
\\hich abound, \\11, di 
"erllC m wd \\edther IS 
notorioú ). but 1 pc ;iti\ elv 
impen able, f. r the IlIdtpnal 
IS proofed "ith a nlm of purr 
rubber, and the manufacturt 
L that of a Hou,,' proud 01 
iL /;O}C rs' pre
tlr", 
\ A spe lal featnr< of the 
. Equitor" '; tho .lttached 
ridmg ,'pron, 'whICh "hen 
not m u
e fa
tem; back COD- 
\cnientIy, out of sight. 
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\ In our light-wei.hr No. 
U material. 
the price of the" EQuitor II is 105/-: 
of Our No. 11. . strong, medium- 
\\oeighl: cloth. 120/-; "jrhout apron; 
\ 
 15/ 1
88. \\ c can also recommend 
\ . an. .. EQultor" (without aproD) in 
our No, 22 cloth. .t 10/. 


""Dcn ordering an .. EQuilOr" Coat 
plea.e 5tate height and cheet 
measure ..rod send re-mih.flce (which 
- ..-- 
 . _ 
il1 be returned promptly ilthe coal I 
.-:-
...:;Æ: , -
 .. not appro'
d). or gl\e hOIDe 
:.. .... - . _ address and bUlmels rcferenc
. 
...........,;;.- - 
 
.
.;.
 -- 
Illustrated List at reque<t. 




 


J C CORDING c o WATERPROOFERS 
· · & J,'J:1J
 TO H.M, THE KING 
On I,. Add,.ruøs: 


19 PICCA D ILLY, '" .1, & 3S ST. JAMES'S ST., S. \\'.1 


WEBLEY & SCOTT, Ltd. 



 anufacturers of Revolvers, Automatic 
Pistols, and all kinds of High-Class 
Sporting Guns and Rifles. 


CONTRACTORS TO HIS MAJESTY'S NAVY, ARMY. 
INDIAN AND COLONIAL FORCES. 


To be obtained from all Oun Dealers. and "'holesale only at 
Head Oilier and Showrooms: 


WEAMAN 


STREET, 


BIRMINGHAM 


London Depot: 
78 SHAFTESBURY A VENUE. 


LUPTON'S


 
I SPIRAL PUTTEES 
I "F ASTED6E" 
I 


"\1f 
, I 



 -- 


Wor" øst."S;fJøl, 6y O/Jicws of H.. 
'
IU.JI, -s ,,,,d ,It, A 1/..4 Fore,.. 
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SPECIAL LIGHT WEIGHTS FOR 
TROPICAL CLIMATES. 


B.i", P..il;PIl:J NG"./rGYD61. 
LUP rON'S Alway. look Neat ..nd Smart They are mos' moder..,e 
PUTTEE S in price. and may be obtained from .n Hish-c1aes Military 
T ailorll and Hoeier. 
If orJ
rtJ. Pvllets maJ
 specially 10 IfIlnd on tAt rUYflt wav. anJ to fasten the tapt 
round the nnl:lc (or nJ,np 


I 4SA fOR LIlPTON"S punl F.<; 
Manul.., ASTRACHANS Ltd., Albert Mill. Allan St., BRADFORD. 
,.,ed by rOftdOft A t,ft': .I, SlRICKLA.VD. .J I no L"ft- F r 
WHO! ESl\1 F 0".1 ) 
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INEXPENSIVE 
Summer 
Frocks 


-\ Idrrrp "'l'lcctinn of prl'tt) 
(In simpl(' in 
t
-k dnd 
1110(11 ratE' in pri hut an 
b a I in g tht :-tmctivf' 
"harm and ch,n.Lctpr nf tlw 
m th-\YoolIanc1gown:-. 


No. 101 
TIH illu
tratioll rLp\Dents 
charming little hock of 
tanq' rotton vOIIL made in 
a \'arietv of beautiful de- 
,ign,. ,lI1c1 pretty I'olourings. 


Price 3 Guineas 


These Ire' cannot be 
) e n t n>> apt J lotIon. 


WOOLLAND BROS.. L!
 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON. S. W.l 


Gold 
1:1010 
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Military Badge Brooches. 
.fin" Reg,menlal :Bad"e 'Perfeellu 
.'lIf odelled, 
Price. on Application. 
5ketd... se..' fo, app,ovm. 


OLD BOND Sr., W.l 
and 62 & 64 LUDGA TE HILL, E,C.4, 


'1111, 


Whiteleys 
, 
I 
 
" J1 


for 


HOUSE 
REPAIRS 


and 


DECORATION 


QUEEN'S ROAD 
LONDON, W.2 


T elephon
 : Telegram. : 
P.rk ONE "Whiteley, London" 
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The Outlook 


W E are passing through the mo"t critical period 
of the war since the battle ("If the Marne. Th" 
German Army at the moment of writing has 
reached the right bank of that river and at 
Chateau Thierrv is within fiftv miles of Paris. 
Whatever mav have bpen the-original intent(on of the enemy, 
the success which he gained last week in Champagne has 
encouraRec1 him to make this his principal offensive "ith 
the French capital as its objective. Fresh units were placed 
by him rapidly in the firing 
ine, and. though h
s p
ogre:s 
slowed down with the lengthemng of hIS commumcatIOns, It 
was not until Sunday that he sustained a serious check. 
\Vhat the cost of this at,tack may have been on either side we 
have not as vet any mean,> of knowing. But the comparative 
expense by-which the offensive an? defensive in. these 
extremely rapid developments are bemg conducted IS the 
element of supreme interest in the whole affair. 


* 


* 


* 


This advance, it must be admitted, has been conducted in 
a masterly fa.;hion, and hac; justified what are known as the 
new Gen-ïian tactics. These involve secrecy of conrentn- 
hon oraanisat
on of the attack in great' depth so that fresh 
unit
 c
n come up between tired units whenf'vf'r a rapid 
advance is possible to carry forward the wave, the special 
training of men for rapidity of advance. short but extremely 
inten'ie preliminary bombardment, a!ld the use at the 
'ery 
front of all lighter forms of mechamcal weapons, espeCially 
of tanks an
 field artillery. 
The thlee British divisions which found themsf'lves once 
again in the forefront of the battle, although the): had bee!! 
sent to this part of the line to recuperate, fought with mag,m- 
ficent stubbornnf'sc:, and only fell back from t heIr second Ime 
positions in order to conform with retirements' elsewhere. 
The French are displaying their usual valour, and at 
he 
beginning of the week c
un
er-attacked frequently \
lth 
splendid effect. The real cntenon ?f. 
he present operatlO.ns 
is the extent to which the reserve dIvIsions of the two armIes 
will have been employed. As it is explained elsewhere in 
this issue, there is a gòod purpose in holding a defensive line 
lightly. 


* 


* 


* 


The capture of Cantigny by American soldiers was a 
brilliant affair; small in itself, but important as evidence of 
the excellent fighting qualities of our nf'W Allies. The 
viIlaoe was carried in a dashing manner, and the troops 
cons
lidated their gains with the rapidity and f'fficiency of 
veterans; although the enemy counter-attacked mç>re than 
once, he was unable to get back anything. 
London has had ocular evidence that the men whom the 
American Répuhlic are sending OVf'r are fine raw material, 
but the Cantigny affair proves they have the making of 
first-class soldiers, for this brilliant exploit shows a high 
degree of training and discipline, and also that mental alert- 
ness to turn an advantage to its best value, which is ever 
the better half of victory. 
* * * 
Paris preserves a calm and resolute attitude with this 
fierce battle raging within ear-shot. Every night come the 


Gothas, and at dawn big Bertha hurls her shells. There 
was no respite for Paris even on Corpus Christi day. Her 
serene spirit under these trial<; is typical of France ås a whole. 
She plaCl's absolute confidence in General Foeh, and declines 
to belicve that the foot of the im"ading Hun shall again 
defile her strpets. "The will to end the war," for which 
Germany is now fighting desperately, has no place in her 
mind; her one thought is victory, howf'ver long it may bf' 
delayed or through whatever trials she may havf' to pass. 
The air defencf'<; of thp Frénrh capital have prO\'ed them- 
seh es extraorcEnarily efficient. Although on many nights 
there ha\re been two separatp attacks, onlv rarelv ha- a 
single enemy machine bf'eñ able to penetrate them. The long- 
distance gun is now almost accepted as an ordin3ry part of 
the daily life uf the capital, and people go about tlwir busi- 
ness as though it were not. 
* * * 
TllC King'", Birthday Honours Li....t thi
 Yf'ar is notable in 
that it contain,; the first nominations for the R0yal Air 
Force decorations, which were sp
cially in
tituted on this 
oc<.asion. Until the prp
ent century no distinction was 
mane between the fighting forces where dt-'coration s were 
concerned bevond the cnlour of the rihhon, but in H)OI the 
Conspicuo
<; Service Cross-now the Distinguished Service 
Cross-was in"tituted as a special na\ al decoration, and it 
was foUowed on New Year's Day, 1915, bv the Military Cross. 
There is good reason for dividing decorations; and if 
eVf'r a service had won right to a distinction of its own it is 
the I
oval Air Force. There were two cross('s and two medals; 
all four can onlv be won for acts of coura
e, dpvohon to 
duty, or gallantry when flyi'l1g. The penguin has to look 
elscwhere for his honours, which is as it should be. 


* 


* 


* 


The congratulations to Lord Rhondda on his promotion 
in the peprage will have an unusual ring of c:inccrity about 
thf'm. He has almost achieved the impossible amI blo<;somf'd 
into a popul3r Food Controllpr. He is still cono:tantly 
cu[Se>d for the frequent changes in rationing, but a<; soon as 
the change is found to be in fa,'our of the hOl
lc-controlIcr 
and consum
r the curses quid:!y pass into blf':,s:ngs, and he 
is extollerl as a great and good man. Lord Rhondòa, we fepl 
mre, will not take all the credit for this to himself; he will 
be among the first to admit that the nation, as a whole, ha-; 
played the game over. the rationing business, and adapt
d 
it"eIf cheerfully and willingly to the annoyan<:e< and re"tnc- 
tions which were inevitable at its inc:titution. 
One curious result of the coupon systcm. and one which 
will please the new viscount, ic: that it ha,> placed for 
be 
first time a premium on hi
 familit's. The prudent mamed 
couple who have rpfrainf'd from giving hostages t
 fortunes 
or been content with ('ne or, at most, two, find themselves 
irked by the fewness of their'coupons; but let the qui,'er be 
full, and there are more coupons in the home than the mothf'r 
requires. And as wages arf' good, th
 man with a .big family 
can, for the first time, crow over hIS prudent neIgh hour. 
A..;, if nature approved of the rationing system, th: harvest 
prospPcts continue to be excellent. 
Iore land 13 under 
cultivation than for \Tears. One has to go back a quarter of 
a century to find the equal of the present acreage under 
wheat. The> injury by win
-\\'orm proves to have been less 
th'lll was anticipated, and if the favourable wpather con- 
tinues, the British Isles \\'Ill reap a record harvest. 


. 


* 


* 


* 


We ha,-e held since the beginning of the war that it would 
have been wiser had we exchanged all interned civilians, 
irrespective qf their number. There were obvious object!ons 
to thi<; course, but we believe the country would have gamed 
immensely on the balance" and would have breathed the 
frecr if every German had beèn sent back to t.he fathprIand. 
As it is, we have derived no benefit by keepmg them here 
beycnd that we have deprived the German High Command 
of a certain amount of .. food for powder"-an almost 
inappreciable amount at the rate pow?er df'vours men in 
this war-while we have harl to provIde food of another 
kiml, and thus saved the enemy this necessity. . 
On the other hand while we have treated all pnsoners of 
war civilian and c;mbatant alike, with a humanity that 
borders on benevolence, Germany has not hesitated to 
wrea!
 malevolence and brutal spite on British prisonerc: in 
her power. ""e are glad .to know that. every effort 
s now to 
be made to exchange pnsoners as qmckly as po.sslble. To 
what extent the enemy will be pIepared to rf'spond IS doubtful, 
but German prisoners in this country exce
d III number 
British prisoners in Germany, so that numencaIIy we have 
the advantage, and we are slowly discovering there are other 
ways in which pressme can be> hrought to bear on the enemy 
to compeJ him to confonn to rea<;onable demands. 
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Battle of the Tardenois: By Hilaire Belloe 


T Ins article is "nUen in the course of Mondav, 
June 3rd, and is basEd upon dispatches, the last 
of "hich was sent from Frf>nch Headquarters late 
in th
 evening of SunddY, June 2nd. It!s there- 
fore dealing with the great action upon "hich 
the whole fate of the war may "ell (kpend, in the Yery h('at 
of its most critical and least-decided phase. :Kot únly is 
therf' no indication as yet of the direction events may ulti- 
mate!y take; there is not e\ en an indication of possible 
alternatives. Anyone atterr.pting to analyse the actit>n at 
this stage from the very meagre accounts of it \\hich have 
rearheri us can pretend to no more than a statement of its 
simplest and most obvious elements, and a record of its 
vaT) ing features during the full seven days through \\ hich 
that record eJo.tends. After haYing attempted such a task, 
we will turn to the more general meaning of the struggle 
and to some judgment, howewr general, of its gra\ity. 
The elements of the situation at the moment of \\ riting- 
the main factors-are as follm\s. The enemy, after a highly 
successful offensive in \\hich he was able to effect a great 
measure of surprise, found himself in a deep salient reaching 
to the Marne-a salipnt the immediate product of his success 
and too deep for its \\Ìdth. He determined, therefr>re, 
to f'nlarge it upon the flank where it was most threatened 
-the Western flank-and by Sunday night he had enlarged 
it, forming a great new secondary salient or bulge here, which 
carried him from si'\. to eight miles further west. 
He was standing then upon the night of Sunday, June 2nd, 
with a front, the shape of which might be compared to a 
very flat letter D; the top of the D reprc>sented the old Chemin 
des Dames front which he broke a week before. The bottom 
of the D represented a q-miles occupation of the Iight bank 
of the River :\Iarne; the perpendicular stroke of the D 
represented the eastern flank of his salient from the 
Iarnf' 
up to Rheims, while the round of the D \\ as the bulge west- 
ward by \\ hich the enemy had enlarged his area of occupation 
in the course of the past three da:} s. 
Upon the north-western corner of the salient stands the 
tO
\I1 of Soissons, the French holding the heights imme- 
diatelv to the west of it, and the enemy apparently unable 
to debouch from the half-ruined cit\" "Inch they occupy. 
Upon the north-('astern corner of the salient stands the 
to\\n of Rheir,1s, which the Allies still occupy; the space 
between the two to\\ns is about 25 miles. The total depth 
of the salif'nt from the origiIlE.l front to the Ri\er :\Iarnc is 
also about 35 miles. The total new front which the enemy 
is holding from Soissons round by the wðt to the :\Iame, 
near Chateau Thierry, up the 
Iarne for 14 miles to near 
Vemeuil, and so up to Rheims, is probably close on 90 miles. 
I say .. probably" because' the constant fluctuation of the 
line is such that no exact measure be taken. But certainly 
by the evening of Sunday last, to \\hich this description Ís 
confined, 80 miles would be an under-estimate of the new 
front the enemv has created for himself bv his recent success, 
and something between 80 and 90 is thè true figure. I tis, 
as we shall see in a moment, an important point. 
The area thus overrun by the enemy is in the main 
composed of a plateau called the Tardenois, which is the 
watershed between the basins of the Oise and the Marne. It 
is broken country but \\ ell prm"ided with roads, and in its 
central part open; the plateau is cut through its middle 
by the sources and upper course of the little river Ourcq 
running westward: it is bounded for the most part on its 
westward side by a succession of great woods, the largest 
of which is the Forest of Villiers Cotterets. It is bounded 
on the south by the broad valley of the Marne which is not 
marsh
' like that of the Oise, and is nothing like so formidable 
an obstacle. Further, the Marne is easily crossed by a force 
coming from the north, because the heights \\ hi
h dominate 
the flat of the river valley stand upon the northern side. 
It is from these heights that the Tardenois Plateau falls 
sharply on to the water level. 
All round the edge of this very considerable area the enemy 
by the evening of Sunday was using about 50 divisions, 
which is at his present establishment less than half a million, 
but more than 400,000 infantry, and not quite double that 
figure in total forces of every kind. Of this very large force 
much the thinnest part is along the !\lame to the south, 
much the densest at the moment of \\fiting is upon the west, 
where every effort is being made to eJo.tend the salient \\ ith 
the double object of remo"ing dangerous pressure, and turning 
the French out of the Soissons corner. The remainder, 


probably not a tl1ird of the total, are upo!1 the eastern side 
of the salient between tlw Marne and Rherms. 
The historv of the action so far has been as follows:- 
"Cpon 
loñday, May 27th, the enemy having effecte
 as 
he had done Ì\\ice before in this season, a COJlCentratlOn, 
the t.xistence of which was kno\\n, but the magnitude of 
which nas not kno\\n, struck, after a very intense but short 
preliminary bom
aIdment, the whole front from the neigh- 
bourhood of Rheims to the Fores.t of Pinon, nhich is s()me 
miles r,0rt11 of S\Jissons in the valley of tIle Aillet RIver. 
The front he thus attached \\ as a section of the quasi-per- 
manent defence in the field, which the Allied line and the 
German line opposipg it had thro\\I1 up and maintained 
for man v months-in some parts for several ) ears-from 
the S\\iss frontier to the :Korth 
ea. As \\e know, more 
than 60 miles of this, north of the Forest of Pinon, had gone as 
the result of the great German advance in March, but all 
this sector of bet\\een ,30 and 40 miles east of the Forest 
of Pinon \\ as part of \\ hat may be called the" "'all" upon 
\\ hich the Allied defensive reposed during the perilous interval 
between the disappearance of Russia and the effective 
appearance in 'the field of the "l'nited States. As \\ e shall 
see later, to 15reak this wall piecemeal, to restore a \\ar .of 
movement, to disintegrate while he is still superior the armIes 
of the Allies and the civilian structure behind them, is the 
\\hole object of the enemy. 


The Action 


The enemy, using the advantage of a new and success- 
fully developed tactic to \\hich he can lay credit (for it is 
a great achievement) succeeded in completely breaking the 
line in this, the third strohe, of his offensive. He had 
massed about 25 divisions \\ ith 15 reserve, making a total 
of 40 against a front of 7, and on the very first day he was 
right away five miles forward of the original line, and cros- 
sipg the first obstacle, the Aisne. There \\ as no possibility 
of considerable resistance before the centre of his advance 
after this first success had been so rapidly achieved. \,"ith 
the second day he nas pouring across the second and smaller 
obstacle of the Vesle, by the e\'ening of the third he was 
close to the l\Iarne itself, and his advanced bodies may al- 
ready have come in sight of that river. At any rate, on the 
morning of the fourth day, the Thursday, light German 
units had appeared on the hills above the .Marne from just 
above Chateau Thierry to the neighbourhood of Dormans. 
At this point, on the morning of the Thursday, the battle had 
completed its first phase, and \\ e may note the results. There 
is a considerable claim to prisoners, bet\\ een thirty and forty 
thousand, as a result of this eJo.tremely rapid overrunning of 
the Tardenois, and the overwhelming of the original line. 
There is also a claim to 400 guns or more, many of them 
heavies, which the rapidity of the unexpected German suc- 
cess had made it impossible to remove. But the enemy, thus 
thrusting fOl\\ard where he found least resistance, and reach- 
ing the Marne in 72 hours, after he had marched, at the furthest 
points for well over 30 miles, was in a salient or pocket very 
dangerous to himsf'lf. 
If it be asked why a striking advance dependent uPQn the 
very success of the mover should Sf! rapidly produce a peril 
for him, the answer is to be found in that new method of 
his of abandoning topographical object for the mere weight 
of a blow, of which method we will speak in a moment. 
At any rate, on Thursday, the fourth day of the battle, he 
did find himself in peril through the depth of his salient. 
The cause is easy to understand. If you arc facing in any 
direction your strength is towards the point you look at 
and advance towards, your weakness is on tlfe sides. For all 
military advance is ultimately analysable as a column. 
You can only defend your flanks by facing round towards 
them. The longer your flanks get, therefore, in proportion 
to the width of the territory over which you advance, the 
narrower the V \\ hich ) ou produce by your thrust forward 
after a success the more in danger you are of a much 
inferior force striking at the base of your long wedge and 
cutting it off. 
The reason that the enemy's advance was shepherded 
into this curious shape \\as the situation at the two points 
of Soissons and Rheims. The enemy carried Soissons, 
indeed, but found he could not debouch against the French, 
who held the heights to the \\est. He tried to do it over 
and over again day after day, and constantly failed with 
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very heavy 10,,". The other corner, Rheims, \\.b not cdlTied 
by 'the enemy, the defence, largelv British, and lmder the 
general command of GoÙraud, who had led the French in 
the Dardanelles, wa... maintained outside the town, and 
though it lo,>t <;ome ground, thorou
hly maintained through 
out all the thrc' d.ws of tremendou,> prbsure its task of 
keeping the corner finn. 
Tlw result was tha.t, with thf' opening of the fourth day 
-Thursday, May 30th-the large German body, amounting 
b\ this time tD <;omething like 40 divisions, found itself 
pinned into what was too narrow a sali('nt for <;afdy. Now 
on the west the houndary of till' salient \\as, roughly, the 
high road from Soissons to Chateau Thierry. [t was the 
buo;inc"" of the German command to use their vastly superior 
number;.: for the purpose of gl:tting an extension of room 
on this side. 
A strong movement westward here would have the double 
effect of removing the perilously narrow character of the 
salient, and, if it were pressed right home, of compelling tlw 
French tö fall back from the neighbourhood of Soissons 
lest they "hould b!"' turned. - 
The German higher command therefore regrouped it-. units 
in the course of th(' Thursòay, and spent Friday Saturday, 
and Sunday in throwing their weight at right angl('" to the 
direction hitherto pur<.;ued and striking westward upon either 
side of the Ourcq Valley. They started, as I have said, 
from t}w line of the road, and in the course of the three 
days they created a new big western bulge r.lther more than 
six milc" deep. Bv the night of Sundav, June .md, they 
stood in a great bow from a point about four mile.. <;outh of 
Soi<;sons to the 1\1arne at Chateau Thierrv. with their most 
advanced unit,> fighting- hard for the following points, r('ading 
from north to south: Longpont, Corcy, Faverolles, Troesne", 
Pa<;sy (and Hill 163), Torcy. 
If the reader will look at the sketch-map appended Ill' will 
',ee that the French hav(' herf' a certain line which their 
re,;crVL continually reaching the lin(' of battle could hope 
to defend. It is thp lim' of a profound r.wine with steep sides, 
through which runs a small brook, the Savierð; j u,>t east of 
th, edge of the 
reat forest of Villiers Cotterets. This brook 
falls into the little River Ourcq at Troesn
 , the bow to the 
.;outh of Troesnes is continued by a not vcry clearly defined 
lin._' of heights, including Hill IÓ] just in front of Pass\, 
and rather a sÌl'
P bank in front of Torey. It wa" here thàt 
the .,tand wa<.; being made aH during the l"uur"e of Sunòa\' 
la<;1. June 2nd, upon the di<.;patches of which day is hdsed t11l' 
pre,;ent de"rription. The names of pia. just mentioned 
mark a line on which thl' hattle fluctuated for .q. hour", 
,...ome ot the village,> being taken and re-taken <;e\'eral time" 
-a f.lct which shows the arrival of fresh furce" upon the 
Alli,,:d side in this neighbourhood- -hut hy Sunday night, 
although nearly thc whol!"' of the line had bc('n rC-Ol clIpied 


& 


by the French after hdving been completely lost upon the 
Saturday, one point uf \'antage remained which was of some 
value to the enemy. It was the point of Faverolles, which 
stands above th(' deep ravine in upen agricultural land just 
outside the forest. Thus holding Faverolles, the enemy had 
a bastion thrust out be\'ond the obstacle which the French 
Wf're holding, - 
Such was the situation at the moment when that pha<;e 
of the battle which terminates \\ ith the night of Sundav 
was concluded. 
\Ve may now recapitulate and summd.rise th
 whole, 
In seven days of fighting the enemy had thrown in at least 
50 divisIOns, which is rather more than half the strength 
he has available for shock. Those seven days ar
 divided 
into two clear chapters, the first three days in \vl1Ìch h
 begins 
with a great une
pected success due to an element of surprise 
for which he must have full credit, and which carry him to 
the l\Iarne: the last three days in which he faces round 
at right angles to his former direction, and throws all his 
weight we;;tward down the Valley of the Ourcq. The fourth 
day, Thursday, which separates these two chapters, was th
 
day on which he was re-arranging his units and converting 
his direction. Tint is the geographical description of the 
action du
ing its first week. 
Now let us turn to the more practical, but farmur
difficult. 
h
siness of estimating his intention and its result. For this 
purpose we must go back to the very beginning of th
 
enemy's great offensive nearly two and a half months ago, 
and see how the events nill probably have aff
ted his 
judgment. 
On 
Iarch 21st, the date he had fixed for opening his main 
attack in the \..est, the enemy had against the AHies, three 
great advantages. He had superior numbers, he had interior 
lines, he had a perfectly united force. The Allies were of 
different nationalities, in command<; mainly separated (I mean 
separated in situation not in authority), they were less in 
numbers, and to reinforce at any point they had to swin
 
troops on their e"terior lines further than the enemy had 
to swing his on his interior lines. 
These advantages further gave the enemy the capital 
advantage of initiative. He could strike at his own time 
and place. 
These advantages alone would not account for what 
folloned; he added to them a further element which is the 
new tactic he has developed in the present campaign, It 
is composed of many elements combined, and it has proved 
exceedingly successful. Its chief point is a power of surprise 
due to the studv of secret cóncentration after d. fashion 
which no beHigerent had yet attained. Tu this must be 
added deep formation so that he could use fresh units ven 
quickly to support an advance, intensive training to get the 
furthe"t possible fon..ard movement out of his men, the 
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pu
hing up of the Jighter missile ,,'eapons so that the
 "od';: 
as almost part of the infantry, etc 
This new tdctic gave him upon March 22nd, the s\:"cond 
da\' of his attack, the result he desired He did what no 
onè had yet done upon either :.ide of the \ve
t during all 
these years, he broke right through the full \\ idth of the 
defensive zone in front of 5t. Quentin. There followed the 
loss of 50 miles of the old solid front, and the creation of his 
gre,tt salient, the ape'\: of which stands just outside Amiens. 
Though his effort had cost him a very heavy price in. men, 
he could count so many prisoners and the destruction of so 
much material that b\- the end of :\Iarch, when he found 
himself held, the ad\'antage was still clearly upon his side. 
He had restored a war of movement, he had made a \\ ide 
breach in the solid line upon \\ hich the Allib depended for 
their po\\er of resistance \\hile awaitmg American reinforce, 
ments; and \\hereas most of his lighter cases would return 
from hospital to the field in a comparatively short time, 
vel} man} of his opponents, lightly wounded and e\ en 
ul1\\ounded, were definiti\'e or permanent losses to their 
side because they were prisoners. On the other hand 
the enemy could observe these Ì\\O points. First, that 
he had failed in his topographical object of separating the 
British from the French annies; next, that his continual 
offensive, save where there was a rapid success and a great 
haul of prisoners, would necessarily be far more e"pensive 
to him than to the Allies. The deknsive \\o\lld meet him 
with forces deliberately inferior to his o"n, far less in pro- 
portion than the difference beÌ\\een the totals of the Ì\\O 
sid
. In other \\ords, the defensive, if successful, would 
keep a considerable resen'e in hand, while he had a strict 
limit both in time and munber \\ herein to effect his purpose. 
If he lost more than a certain budgeted amount of men 
in a certain time he \\ould, even allo"ing from his new 
recruitment from the younger clas
es, lose his superiority 
in numbers, which would be fatal to him, and after a certain 
number of months, if he did not succeed \\ ithin the limitation 
of his possible losses in defeating the British and the French 
armies, the American reinforcement would turn the scale 
enormously against him. Putting all this together, the 
effect both of his great success al'ìd of his limitations must 
have been to make him argue somewhat after this fashion. 
.. I have superiority of numbers, I have interior lines, I 
ha\'e the initiati\'1 I have a homogeneou:. force. But, 
following out å strategical plan of a dear geographical "ort, 
they have not gi\ en me the full result they might ha\'e done. 
:!\ow I have also as an asset my ne\\ tactic. Perhaps I can- 
not always break the line, but I can try first here and then 
there, and sometimes succeed, If I make it my principal 
business not to reach this point or that, nor to separate thi" 
body from that, but to strike repeatedly at one p
ê,::e and 
another until I have ruined till' nng1l1al dcf"nsive line; Ii 1 
make dispo"itions to follo\\ up immrn.iat"h- any ':UCcf.-
>); If 
I leave my general plan \'ague and to b
 moulded by cir- 
cumstance, but keep for my main principal the mere deli\'er- 
ing of very heavy blo\\s, 1 may \\Íthin the limits of time- 
which are inexorable-succeed in disintegrating the whole 
defensive !'>)-stem of the Allies. I may so exhaust their re- 
set ves, shake their morale. military and civilian, impose 
upon them the heavy busmess of perpetual mòvement along 
exterior lines, as to put them out of action befon' the end of 
the season." 


The Russian Analogy 
We must remember that the enemy's success against Rus- 
sia had proved to be in the main a success of this kind, and 
that the unexpected development of the Russian situation 
has had a profound effect upon the mind of those who govern 
Germany They had intended being in a \'ast superiority 
of material to achieve a military decision by a carefull\' 
calculated strategical plan which should destroy the armed 
forces of the Russian Empire. Th('y had created one salient 
after another all through the summl-'r of 1915, and in the 
last one, that of Vilna, they very nearly reached á true 
militarv decision. 
Xev
rthele"" thev failed, and \\hat ultimately happened 
\\J.S something quite une:\pected. The tremend"us strain 
harl the moral effect of disintegrating Rus ian 
 nety and 
through it, the army. It \\as as though a battering ram 
dri\l:n at a \\ all had failed to break do\\ n that \\ all, dnd 
had yet so loosened its structure that the \\ all lame do\\n 
in the next high \\ind. Or it \\a" like th" CJ.'" of a hunter 
who shoots amI think ht ha ml, d hi 
.1m, but finds 
later that he ha" \\ounded it, and that it has died ac, an 
indirect consequenc of the \\ ound. 
We may take it that aftpr tIw IJdrtlal-but only partial- 
succes,> of the )farch offpnsin', \\ hich was ob\ious'v tracpd 
upon a fixed and 
imple pl.II1, tlH' enemy' relied niorp and 


mOf(' uron th.. deli"er
 of succ,--"sive blows nuw here,fnu\\ 
there, and his power to follow thpm up immt"diately if the.' 
<;houle] prow' succL-sful. trusting to chance and circumstance 
for the mnulding 'of the battlp "hich might ensue. He 
failed in his first hlo\\s ..ast l,f Arras and "outh of Amiens, 
an operation undertaken fi\f> da.\s after his last far to the 
north in the sedor of Lille \\é1:. uno.,pectedly SUCCI 
sful. 
He followed it up at onc'-- fought \'l>r
 hard for threp wPf'ks 
from April 9th tu April 29th: ha\ ing bpgun with only six 
di\'Ìsions, ended by putting in nearly 40, and then, havin
 
pushed Pis 10"" '" near to the limit he had allowed himself. 
he had to bf(
d]., llff to recruit. He halted a \\hole month, 
and struek again, as \\t:' know, \\Ïth 25 di\"i
irms on Monda.... 
I.lst. :\Iay L-ïth, at the extreme other end of the line, wheT(> 
he could compel his opponent to the greate d fatigue and the 
longest deJa.' in the mo\'ing up reinforcements. Had tIlt' 
hlow fail
d. \\e should havc seen a "hort delay and another 
blow else\\herc. Succeeding, a" it did, he at once exploikd 
it along the line (,f le.l<;t resistance, pouring through, and 
then. when his \ en' sucress had pu t him in some peril, turned 
to \\.lrd off that 'peril, and at the same time to see \\hat 
chann.., pre
"ure no longer '..out!.\\ ard but \\f'stward would 
give him. He i" not thru
ting fur Paris, he is not carr} ing 
out a geographical plan: hl' is worhing to hreah us up piece- 
meal as State and Armies. He looks ;>t the map and per- 
ceivl-s that of th.. old defenc ; rC3.lfejpd a" almost permanent 
beÌ\\'t;en the S\\Ïs" frontier and the l\orth Sea, there no\\ 
remains north of Rheims nothing but a short <;ector on the 
marshes of the Hi\er Yser anò the bow running from in 
front of Arras to the ncighbourhood of La Ba"see. He pro- 
po""" to rontinue the proLes_. simpl} tdking advantage uf 
every opportunity a" it arise", until. a" he hopes, dis- 
integration shall cnsue long before American reinforcement 
can turn the -l ale. 

O\\, in such circum"tances, tllPn arE Í\\O points dearly 
before us. On the first, only a negati\ e judgment can be 
rendered, though it is important to have that negative 
judgment well defined and fullv posse<;<;ed by the public at 
home. On the Sl Lond, a positi\.c judgment is not onl} 
possible, but imperative. The first point is the fact that 
the enemy, b
 restoring a \\ar of !llo\'ement, has not given 
advantages to his own side only, even though he has superior 
numbers to challenge a \\ ar of movemcnt is to challenge 
l?rains, He cannut m it continue to enj oy his pre"ent advan- 
tage of his new ta<;tic<; of surpri
e against hitherto untouched 
sectors. He is taking his risks. The second point is that, 
since a main part of his calculations is the effect of new condi- 
tions upon the whole mas<; of the nation, so it is quite clearly 
our duty in this terribly grave moment to meet him by a" 
complete a civilian discipline as possible, and to refuse to 
allow a"ny movement of his, or any success in the near fuUm 
to affed the national will. 
As to the first point; although our judgment can only be 
ne
ati\'e it i<; of the first importance to keep it sound and 
cool. 


.. 


Initiative 


The enemy ha" the in;t;at
\,'e, he has the numerical pre- 
ponderance; tll"at is, \\e for the moment are first following 
what he does, and he not follo\\ing what we do. 1 hat is 
the meaning of the word" initiative." He, so far, dictates 
the form of the battk. And his numerical superiGrity 
means that he cannot or!y dictate the form, but eJ\.ercise 
tIl
 pres"nre; therefore, he is on the offensive, \\e are on 
the dc!ensive, It is the judgment of a fool to regard an 
offensivc a<; victorious in itself, and a defensive in itself 
as a mark of defeat. The defen
ive is a phase during which 
he \\ho has the less oppurtunity plays \\ith space and time 
as best he can, to his o\\n advantage, until the offensive can 
be resumed by him in his turn. \\'e must consider our 
commanders during all the defensi\e phdse, even though it 
may last for months, as men making for victory quite. as 
<;urcly a though they \\ere ad\'ancing day b
 day and 
reporting the capture instead of the le,,,., "f positions, men, 
and e-uns. \Ye IT'ust not f(' "ard th('m a" men nece<.:sarily 
de
tined to achie\\:: yicton fhat is a on\iention \\hich 
many worthy people have thrust upon the public under the 
idf':t that m. rel\ tn <;a\ that \'ou an cert,LÍn strencthens 
\ Llur temper. It is a very ba:.e state of mind, no one is 
rert
in of \ÌctOT\ R\ PL Victory is decided b, forc higher 
th,lI1 mankind. But in the de\ elopment of manæuvre, 
victon is granted, a c a rule, nut to mere superiorit} of 
n.,mber, unle, it he uverwhelming, but to superiority in 
\"ill, delision, ,1I1d rapidity uf thought. 
Till' PHemy may advanr _ from this tn that, he may report 
such and such capturb, and \\f' may be certain that he will 
make the \er, best he can of the shop ....indow But he 
kno\, s, just a" \\ ell dS \\ e lIught to know, that the problem is 
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ultim'ltely one of expense. '
We condem'! him to a certain 
expense and our com'Iunders, by their ri
ht me of re30urce3, 
can condem"l him to a higher rate of expense than our own. 
That, ind
e::l, is the price of an offensive-always. We do 
not know the price he is paying, for it is his busine3s to 
conceal it from us, \Ve only know the price we are paying; 
and even that very vaguely. In the la3t great m,wement 
we brought him to a halt, makinj him 103e ab:mt five 
to our three. We not only brought him to a halt, but 
we compelled a delay of one m:>nth at a time when every 
day m
ans the nearer approaGh of a turn in numbers. All 
this strusgle, if it could be observed by one imp:utial to 
either side, and fully inform
d as to wastage. would be 
regarded by such an observer as a race between two sets of 
losses, coupled with a CO'1.trast between two intelligences, 
each eager to catch the first slip up:::m the part of his 
opponent; the first gap. the first imprudent rush, the first 
une'{pected congestion and confusion. 
There have been m:>ments during the last two anxious 
months when tremendous execution was being done against 
the offensive without our general opinion at home appre- 
ciating adequately. or even appreciating at all, the advan- 
tage that was being gained. The great battle of April 29th 
was such a moment: the enemy was beaten dizzy between 
the Ypres Canal and l'vIerris; he was so beaten that two 
attempts to begin again broke down hopelessly and yet 
there was no change upon the map. There was not even 
the possibility of presenting to our public at home any 
detailed comparison of his loss against ours. So it is to-day. 
In this connection we must rem
mber t!le fundamental 
truth that the ddensive is always workin
, not with its full 
strength, but with the minimum strength which it j udjes 
necessary to its task. Yon mJ.Y have in such and such a 
place no more than 3 or -1- divisions opp03ing S or 9. The 
men under the strain simply find themselve" a
ainst over- 
whelming odds, and ask no questions. But the odds are 
not those of the total forces opp03ed, they are hJ.rder od]s 
delib
rately arranged by tl-}ose who h1.ve the command of 
the dd
nce. Th.:y are dJfi 'ult oJJ3 d
liberately arranged 
because the defence so acting keep3 its re3erve in hand, while 
the offence is tempted to put in all it can lay its hands on. 
Another nPgative point, in connection with this n
gative 
j udg"ll1
nt, is the point of com'11Unications. We must not 
judge too much by the map; the railways of peace time 
are not the railways of war tim
, nor are the roads. \Ve 
must not, b
caU3e some mere student of the map sUcigests 
it, say that the enemy's advance to this or that point has 
produced this or that disadvantage to our power of concen- 
tration. In the earlier stages of the war j udsments of this 
.,ort were both permissible and valuable. To
day they are 
neither one nor the other. Three full years of cons
ruction 
have changed conditions beyond all knowmg. 


Enemy Statements 
There is one last point in this connection, and that is, 
our reading of the enemy's bulletins. It would be extra- 
vagant to say that thc3e are m
rely bO'11ba..tic or th1.t th
.r 
e'(ag
eration is will. In th
i;- md
11 lines. they follow the 
truth. They put down, indeed, the lar
 'st captures whirl-} 
they can claim, or which they think we wlll a', 
ept; tnmr 
object is of courif' p')!ttic.J.l. it i-; aLlJl,eri at civilian opin:.';! 
abroad, dnd esp
ciallv in Fra.lce a,Jj En
b!1J, b.lt w
"n 
they state precise numbers, and 'give the names of place". 
it is wiser to take them for the most part as accurate, or 
roughly accurate. \Vhat we must do, however, is to scan 
very carefullv the me<:."ages th
 enemy sends in ord
r to 
distingmsh between prec
3e allfl va/5"e statement. \Vards 
!ike .. enormous," .. vast," and the rest of it may be neglectd. 
\Vhen the enemy says he has captured .. far more th'l.n" 
such and such a number of pieces, it means that 11(' has captured 
that numbf'r and perhdps somewhat over. When he says 
that he has captured a thousand" vehicles" we must remember 
that vehides ro".er e\'erythin
 from a motor lorry to a hand 
barrow. \Vhen he says" repeated counter-attacks" brJke 
down with ....,anguinary.. losses (.1 phrase he has used so 
often that h, surelv has it all set up in type for regular 
use I) we must remember that the whole gist of the matter 
is the strength of the forc - which collnter-::tttacked; a mere 
rearguard action, in which a rouplf' of battdlions hold the 
advance of a division in a narrow plan-, nny 0'> so d..,>cribl'd, 
\\11en the enemy says he has taken so many prisoners 
exactly, or that after hard fighting (the German word resem- 
bles the English word .. bitter" and is invariably so trans- 
lated, thougb the English word "bitter" means something 
quite d;fferellt). then we may take it that the place which 
he claims to have 
ntf'red, he really has entered. 
To conclude, while the business is on, our judgment has no 


. 


p::>sitive foundJ.tion; we cannot tell the compar'l.tivp. 10e;se3 
or even the com;JJ.D.tive forces err:sa
eJ, but w
 Know more 
or les'" tl-t
 li'n:'s J1 [eihry; we know what CannJt b
 true, 
and we also know whJ.': mlY be true. 


Civililn Opinion 
Th
 
e
ond m1.tter is re3.11y m )re important, I mean the 
ste3.iving of civilian opini:::m under the present and coming 
strain, It w:.mld be e,{.lctIy of the same im'J::>rtance if we 
nll no ne.vs at all, o!' 
f w
 hJ.J the fullest and m )st detailed 
d2s-:riprio.l ùf the wi1,)

 aC
:Jrr In b:>th sde3 from day to 
day. 
fhe enemv is w::>rking quite as much on civilian moral 
as he is upon the e'{isting p::>wer of the armies. A mere ré- 
sum
 of t\:1e Germ1.n Press will teach you that. Our Press 
hlS be2n at ti ne, se.lntiornl, and has prophesied both good 
and evil m3.g-nifi:::entIy, but it is nothing to the German 
Press in this regard. The German Press has announced 
impending victory-victory in the next few days-I know 
not how often-certainlv twenty times-since the huge 
Germ.n blunder of the :\1ame. 
\V211, the GermJ.n Press is very much under orders, and if 
it d Jes this kind of thin
, it does it in order to affect a civilian 
mxal in the countries of its opponents. Our counter to such 
p,licy oUjht to be simple enou
h. It would be absolutely 
simple wer
 we a completely discipli'1ed society; the ideal in 
tim
 of war. We haye simply to neglect the whole hypnotic 
effect. 
The enemy may advance. he may enter towne;, exercise 
no m ltter what cruelties (there was no limit to these), occupy 
no mJ.tter what territory, de,;troy no matter how much, of 
wh:lt we hJ.d hitherto thought part and parcel of the in- 
heritance of Eunpe. 
All that is upon quite another olanp frwI! ':h
 maior issue, 
whir;l-} i" whether i-h:: _\:lieJ Armies remain in bein
 "rrd,st:md 

'e tdy tf)r uLtimate reinforcem
nt. SJ long a" tl-}pv are in 
h"in
, ani ':::.1n m,untain th 'ms 'lv
s prep:Irei for that rClQ- 
forcement, the rest, though enormous, is negligible. 
J II 15 n
nt is wholly founded upon degree. Victory or 
dd
at in this war i,> cu:npared with all it>; ron:::ùlnitant 
straim indefinitely more important. Not a capital city, nor 
tw.:ntv 
reJ.t monum2nts from the pa..;t, nor even so strict 
an t :on'xnic suff2ring as the German Empire now happily 
u'11
r
02s, applied to us, is, compared with victory, any 
m')re tl1 1I1 the w
ttin6 of one's dJthes in th
 putting- out of . 
a lire w
1Ìch threatem all our prupf'rtv and the lives of one's 
fa'llilv. Of those who do not understand this truth-It is 
useless to appeal to tho,>e who can never gd out of their 
little province and think only the crude sensationali..;m which 
is their life-there is no present pawer in the :;t.-lte to 
control their dangerous ::tnd sometimes disastrous effect. 
Th
 only thin
 that one can --ay to such is that their 
own skins are nQ
' in p
ril, and that they would d.} well to 
C0'15ider those skins. Bllt to the manv who still live more 
or le55 in terms of the old Europe, anr1 still think of a diplo- 
m1.ti,' co npromise and of a slgned pp::tce wlth negotIation 
or wh1.t .not for the base of it, one can point out thi,; now 
s
lf-o:'vIJ 'nt truth; thJ.t the battle at present en
J.ged will 
eith"r leave Europe a rpsp.'cter of treaties an I a unitl'd 
civllisJ.tion thråug-h GrIY victory, or will result in "uch a 
vi.:tJry for the en:'mv a., en b all securitv, and be!StnS a 
rùtn JJ.5 arr:l probably r,lpid d'dinf' of our civili,;.ttion as a 
w:lJlt>. Th
y must not. even u!1conscioùsly, favour so 
terrible an issue, 


Postcri pt 


Tu
sday, J me 4 th . 
The cO'Tl'11Un:q'les of the last 36 hom,;, s:nce this article 
W1S writt
n, show an a'1pr03ch to stabilisation of the line 
betw 
en Soiss:>ns ::tnJ the -'1 tme. Fa verolles wae; recovered 
yest
rd lV. There is s )m
 retire nent west of Soissons, but 
no cO:1jid
rable m:>jifi.:ation of this front. 


Notice 


T HE Board of Trade having forbidden distribution 
of newspapers "on sale or return" on or after 
June 24th, LAND & WATER after the issue of 
June 20 will be obtainable to orde r only. We par- 
ticularly request all our readt:rs who have not already 
done so to place an order for regular delivery with 
their newsa
ents, or to fill in the subscription form 
which accompanies this issue. 
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.The Jutland Anniversary: 


By A. Pollen 


I N dealing with the anni\'ersaries that fell last week, 
I intended-but space forbade-touching on an 
asppct of the Battle of Jutland which has not yet, 
I think, been discussed, and. in making notes for 
it, read through \\ ith great interest Mr. Hurd's chapter 
on the hattle in his recently publi5hed \\ork. The author 
writes with enthusiasm and a literary skill which makes 
it contagious. It i" refre"hing and coñ1forting to have the 
story of the sea war re-told to us \\1th the ring of victory 
in every line. And hehinò it all there i
 an apostolic purpose 
worthy of the theme. :\Ir. Hurd's motivf' in \\fiting is to 
make - the world's debt to the Briti,;;h F!eet so patent an 
affair that, \\hen all is over, we may ever continue to hold 
the naV\,'5 work in gratpful memory. But, greatly as I 
dpsire the end this \ cry engaging wr.ter has in \'iew, I am 
far from sure that, in adopting the method of indiscrim- 
inating praise, he has chosen an effective means for securing it. 
For really, when it comes to our North Se.l stratt'gy, 
to Jutland, to the "ubmarine campaign, and for that matter 
every other aspect of our naval policy, our author \\ill ha\'e 
it that, from H)Lj. till lQ1ï, our course \\a<; a continuous 
miracle of perfection. The author clearly has no doubts 
at all. Thpre is nothing Lord Fisher planned that 
plson 
would not have endorsed; there was no C01
rse of Lord 
Jellicoe's that the greatest of all seamen would not ha\'e 
been proud to follow. Some critics, he tells us, havp asserted 
that had true doctrine been acted on, the German fleet 
would have been destroyed and the submarine peril removed. 
.. It may he argued," he says, "that Kelson \\ oldd have 
'gone into the German ports in spite of all risks and attacked 
the German fleet in its nests." Heaven forbid that a11\one 
should prescrihe limits to the nonq>nse that "may" be 
argm>d. But surely it is a simple fact that no one of sense 
ever has 50 argued, and that the lament over the sun'i\'al 
of the German Fleet \\ as occa"ioned, not by failure to attack 
it at anchor, but hy its unfortunate e<;cape on :\Iay 31st 
two years ago, Curiously enough, while!IIr. Hurd mentiuns 
six comments on the famous battle-none of \\ hich he tells 
us has stood the test of time-he entirely omits to mention 
the ma.:;ter issues raised. First, does the threat of torpedo 
attack constitute that superior furce in thp presencp of 
which alone a British Admiral is justified in retreating? 
Secondly, \\hy, as the rear battle squadron got into action 
at 6,17 did not the leading di\'isions open fire before 6.30? 


Policy and Organisation 
The 1->ook, it seems to mt, would have bpen more useful 
if it had dealt \\Íth thesp ami other naval issues \\ith greater 
frankness. Everyone who \\fites ahout war during \\ar is 
m'Clssarilv in a dilemma. He must be on his guard not 
to help the enemy. It is his duty to encourage as well as 
to inform his readers. With tllP splmdid spectade \\ hich 
the \'alour, the self-<:acrifice, and the (kvotion to duty \\ hich 
the British on the sea ha \'e sho\\ n in the last four years, 
he would ha\'c to be a poor spirited creature indppd, not 
to be in a constant temptatiun to d\\ ell onl
 0n the greatne :. 
of what he de.cnDes, and to deal \\Íth the men and the 
me,\sures they adopt in terll1S of praIse alone, and of super- 
lative orais<:: at that. But surelv those \\ho have made 
a speciål studv of :1a\'a] war arf' at times j ustifi.ed in pointing 
out where policy is wt"ak, or preparations inadequate. or 
orga
isation defective. Our governmpnt \\ hich runs the \\ ar is, 
after all, civilian. It is Civil opinion in the end that alene can 
secure rio-ht mihtarv action. The fact that \\ e ha\'c comp1c,tdy 
changec1'" our na vaf pohcy, by changmg the organisation tha t 
creates and controls It, seems by itself to pro\'( that criticism 
has heen neither merelv destructive nor altogether \\ithout 
\'aluable results. And to acknowledge our great defects of 
organisation docs not belittle but enhances the great things 
the seamen have done. 


A Problem in Deployment 
r If the views "et out above are sound, it is no dissen'ice to 
the general cause to make, from time to time, a careful and 
dispassionate examination of past events because, though it 
is exceedinglv unlikeh' that the conditions arising in one 
action '.\ill be reproduced, even approximatPly, in another, 
still an inquir
 may exhibit a principle in \\orking that \\ill 
assist towards its better future application. \\ïth this ohject 
in view 1 propose to e
amine one of the two main Issues 
arising out o! the battle fought two years ago. The first of 


tllf'm, which may he called the torpedo problem, has per- 
haps been as adequately discus<;ed as the information at our 
disposal makes possible. But the second raises questions to 
\\hich mu('h less consideration has been gjven. Let me re- 
call the broad facts of the situation between 6.0 and 6.50 p.m., 
of \\hich a rough indication is set out in the diagram. 
We know from the dispatch that the Grand Fleet was com- 
ing down to the battlefield on a S.E. by S. course, in six 
di\'isions, \\ ith the first squadron, under Admiral Burney, on 
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the \\estern flank. About a mill' would separate the di\'isions 
from each other. At four minutes to si:\, Lion and .Harl- 
borough saw each other at a distance of between ten to eleven 
thOl
sand yards. At that time the hC'ad of the German line 
was q,oo
 yards from Sir David Beatty, bearing approx- 
imately as indicated. Beatty,.it will be remembered, changed 
courst-' to the east and Wl'nt full spf'ed. He sighted AdmÌIal 
Hood with three battle cruiscrs at 6.20, ordered Hood to take 
station ahead of him, and changed course at 6.25 in support. 
Hood was then closing on to tlw German \'an, and firing at 
a range of 8,000 yards. Beatty apparpntly kept this course 
until appro}..imatdy 6.50, ba\ ing thrown the head of the pnemy 
line into complete confusion. 
In the meantime at 6.17 the western divisions of the 
Grand Fleet-which were to become the rear when the single 
line was formed-had come into action at a range of II,OOO 
vank These ships must, therefore, ha\'e crossed Sir David 
Beatty's track at a point about three and a half to four miles 
astern of him. They accordingly got into àction at once, 
probably with the German centre. The rest of the Grand 
Fleet did not open fire on the main force until b.30, In' \\ hich 
time, if the line \\a
 formed, they \\ould ha\', bC'en àpprox- 
mately in the position shO\\n in the sketch. ,For at 6.:')0, 
Sir David Beattv tells us, the battle cruisers \\ere clear of 
the Grand Flee( the leading ships of which .. hore X.X. W. 
frQI1I him at a distancp of about threp miles." In thf' "hetch 
I have shO\\n Beattv':. courst:' "A.-\," the German course 
.. CC, and have indièated the line" BB" to show succt-Ssive 
known positions of the Grand Fleet. 

ow the point on which we are absolutelv ignorant is ho\\; 
thp Grand Fleet got from its original position at six o'clock. 
into one which it apparent1y held at 6.30, when it upened 
fire. What seems to be quite clear is that, though the rear 
of the line must have crossed 
ir David Beattv's track it 
\\a<; not on the battle cruisers, nor the enemy's \:an, that the 
Fleet deployed. The result \\as that beÌ\
een 6.IO, whm 
Sir David had clo"ed the range to 12,000 yards. until had 
light made gunnery impossiþle, he was unsupported, I xcept 
by whatever period of fire 1\/ arlbOl'oltglz and her consorts had 
been able to maintain between 6. r7 and breaking off tú keep 
station \\Ïth the divisions ahead. At 6.30, .1"- at 6.50, the 
leading battleships \..ere at least 3,000 yards away from the 
battle cmisers, and, ('onseqnentl y , at nearlv that much 
greater range from the enemy. 
Certain things 
hould be noted in rcgard to these 
events. By h.50 the \ isibility, Sir David Beattv tells us 111 
his dispatch, "at thi:. time \\ a, very inditterln't, not more 
than four mile", and the cnemy "-hips \\ere temporalil
 lo"t 
sight of. It is interesting tu note that, after b.o p.m., al- 
though the \'isibility bec,tme reùuced, it was undoubtedly 
mOf( favourable to' us than to the enemy. At inter\'afs 
their ships shO\\ed up clearlv." Had it been possible, there- 
fore, for any squadron of the Grand Fleet to have fallen'in 
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Iwhind the battle crui
ers, the\' would have had the enemv 
under fin> at ranges diminishing from 12,000 yards to 8,oo
, 
from b.lO, say. till 6."0, anrl this in c'\:traordinarily favour- 
abl" gunnery ronditions. .\s it wao;, by the time they did 
get into action-that is. after 6.30- -the conditions were all 
ag-ainst etfective gunne1"\". "fhe mist," said the Commander- 
in-Chief, "rendererl rmige-taking a llifficult matter" "Ow- 
ing- principally to the mist, hut partlv to the smoke, it was 
possible to se p only a few ships at a time in the enemy's battle 
line. Towards the yan, only ,.;ome four or five ships were 
ever vi,>ihle at once More could be seen from the rear 
"q, uddron but never more than eight to twelve." 
Further, it was not till nearly 7.0, when the leading 
ship" of the Fleet turnt:'d soutl., that the Germans, having 
us now behind tllPm, began the great torpedo attacks which 
were decisive. At am' rate it was at 6.54 that JlfarlboYOII{!.h, 
tht:' onlv ship touched by a torpedo, was hlt. From the 
wording of tll<' Commander-in-Chief" dispatch, it would 
appear certain that it was now that the enem"'s plans of 
t'v.t<;ion- -torpedo volleys and smoke scrt'ens-were put in 
force. "After the arrival of the Briti<;h battlE- fleet," says 
the Commander-in-Chief, "the enemy's tactics were of a 
nature generally to evade further action, in which they were 
fa\'ouff'd by the conditions of visibility." "(He) constantly 
turned away and opened the range under cover of destroyer 
attacks and smoke screens, as the effect of the Briti,h fire 
wa,> felt." 
There W.t<; evidentlv 
omething, then, in the situation, 
or in the way it was met, thdt saved the German fleet from 
our gunfire, iust at tllP one period when it could have heen 
made really destructi\'e. That the lear got into action before 
the van is in itself an extraordinary circumstance, and it 
seem<; plain that, to t,th.e a numerou,> fleet into action in 
<;ingle line, pre.:;ents dIfficulties to-day as acute as they were 
in the era of masts and sails. This fact is worth emphasi., 
I)ecause the evolution of the NeJsonian battle is easilv traced. 
The things that distinguish it from so heart-brèaking a 
fnsro as l\Iathews' artion, Bvng's, or the Battle of the Saints, 
on the one hand, and the" Glorious First of .June" on the 
other, were twofold. First, the tactical plan was made 
with the single object of hringing the force into battle with 
the utmost rapidity, which involved it being directed straight 
at the points chosen for attack without prdiminary man- 
æuvres; and, secondly, the e..ecution of the plan, after 
the Commander-in-C1-J.ie f had made absolutdv certain that 
his second in command and ever\' subordinatè" hac1 ma"-tered 
his intentions completely, was - left to the untrammelled 
discretion of these responsible for the separate divisions. 


Battle Cruisers in Action 


[he fact that Sir David Beatty was not 
upported at this 
critical period does not, of course, give ri!->e to the assumptioll 
that he might and should have been. Until all the circum- 
stances are known, any such inference from the bare fact
 
would be unwarranted. But it remains a poignant regret 
that the support could not be given, for, viewed a<; a move 
taken with the expectation of such support, the Vice-Admiral's 
tactical decision at 6.0 was of an exceptionally brilliant 
order. When the battle-cruiser type was first designed, 
its purpose was announced to be twofold. It was to be a 
ship that would combine such force and speed as would 
enable any enemy's scouting screen to be hoth driven off 
and pierced; conversf'ly, it would itself protect the screen 
of which it was part, from disturbance. Its second purpose 
was to be a superlative unit in the protection or attack on 


the lines of "-ea ;.upply. fhe dispatrh of Invincible and 
Infle,tible to the Falkland Islands \\'a,> an example of the 
latter form of strategy, and the Gdm:ìll raids on the East 
((Mst e'\:emplified yet a third purpose to whirh such Vf'ssels 
could be put. Both sides employed them as advanced 
scouting fòrcf's on the 31st May. 
It was rcsHved for 
ir Dãvid Beatty to employ tilt' 
differenn' in <;peed between his squadron and that of thl' 
enemy to creatt- a tactical situation in a fleet action which, 
could it have been improved, would have led to the enemv'", 
annihil,ltion. So to emplov these VI 
sels callt-d, i1 i.... 
needle"s to say', not only fôr that" currert strategical insi
ht 
dnd dppreriation of situations," with which the Commander- 
in-Chief dulv credited him, but for a firml1f'S"- of resolution 
and a g-ra"'p' of right war-lik,' principle of a very exceptional 
order. [\\0 of his vessel<; had beell lost edrlier in the dav. 
and it i.. not kno\\n whether or not he knew at the time 
that it W,I'" ,Iceidcntal shots and not the wholesale piercing 
of their thinlv protected sides that acrounted for their 
d
struction. In dny event. having lost two ships out of 
six when the range was 14,000 yardS, it might well hav!' 
becn supposed that he was likely to lose a far higher proportion 
when he decided to close. first to 12,000 dnd then to R,ooo. 
But there are two things that must be remembered. First, 
in closing tht' rdnge mdterially he did t111
 bt:'st thing po:.sihle 
for the defence of his ;,hips; for he added, perhaps, incal- 
culably to the efficÜ>ncy of hi<; 0\\ n gunfire. Secondly, 
while -even \\Ïth this point in his favour--he took an immense 
risk. it wa,; incurred for the sah.e of bringing about the crushing 
deci<;ion which he, no douht, realised must be obtained in 
the np'\:t half hour or probabl)- not at alL 
T(I tho:->e wh,) arc ron versant with the discussion that followf'd, 
the two knot increase in o;peed which Drclldnollghi possessed o\'er 
the King Edll'({rd
, this episode of crumpling the head of 
the German line is exceedingl,\' interesting. It was made 
possible by the possession, not of a 10 per rent., but of a 
30 or 40 per cent. superiority in ;.peed over the opposing 
force. For a parallel to it we should have to go a long way 
back in history. Possibly there would be no precedent 
at all mitil we come to the work of the high speed triremes 
of the .\tl1f'nian"- and the victories which their superior 
oar<;manship obtdined in the Peloponnesian war. In strict 
anah'sis this startling u...e of the battle-cruisers was a 
containing movement. It was the essence of the Beatty 
stroke that it created the opportunitv for the main fleet. 
Indeed, is not the revolution at Whitehall itself the most 
astonishing of all the things the Navy has done? It wa!' 
effected at the most critical period of the war. despite ex 
hortations not to swap horses in mid-stream. It is not our least 
conspicuous nationality to fear theory, to dislike order, and to 
distrust system. And this is seemingly an old trait. Shake- 
speare must have had the opponents of the staff system in 
mind in writing l'lysses' speech in rroillls and Cressida. 
They tax our policy and call It cowardice; 
Count wisdom as no member of the war; 
Forestall prescience and esteem no act 
But that of hand: the still and menta! parts-- 
That do contrive how many hands shall stnke, 
\Vhen fitness calls them on; and know by measure 
Of their observant toil the enemies' weight,- 
Why, this hath not a finger's dignity: 
They call this" bed-work," "mappery," .. closet-war" : 
So that the ram, that batters down the wa11, 
For the great swing and rudeness of his poise, 
They place before his hand that made the engine; 
Or those, that with the fineness 01 their souls, 
By reason guide his execunon. 
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The Fifth Battle Squadron at "Windy Corner," Jutland, May 3 1st, 1916 
fiy H. E. Frecker, R.N.R. (From dttailI supplitd by tyt-rcitnmn.) 
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Turkey, 


T H I 
 proceeding 
had great inter- 
nJ.tio;;al impor- 
tanc/' Yon San- 
ders's \ anit\" had 
led him to betray a diplo- 
matic secret; he was not 
merely a drill-master sent 
to instruct the Turkish 

rmy; he was precisel\' 
what he claimed to be-the 
personal representative of 
thf' Kaiser. The Kaiser had 

elected him just as he had 

elected 'Vangenheim, as an instrument for working 
his will in Turkev, Afterward \'on Sanders told me, with 
all that pride V:;hich Gprman anstocrats manifest when 
speaking of their imperial master, how the Kaiser had talked 
to him a couple of hours the day he had appointed him to 
this Constantinople mission, and how, the day thdt he had 
started, Wilhelm had spent another hour g1\'ing him final 
instructions, I reported this dinnC'r inrident to mv Govern- 
ment as indicating Germany's growing ascendancy in Turkey: 
I presume the other Ambassadors like\\isf' reported it to thC'ir 
governments. The American militalY attaché, 1Iajor R. :\1. 
Taylor, who was present, attributed the utmost significance 
to it. A month later he and Captain l\IcCaule}, commanding 
thf' ScorPion, the American stationaire at Constantinople, 
had lunch at Cairo with Lord Kitchener. The luncheon 
was a small one, onlv the Americans, Lord Kitchener, his 
sister, and an aide making up tlw party. l\Iajor Taylor 
related this incident, and Kitchener displayed much interest. 
.. What do you think it signifies ?" asked Kitchener. 
" I think it means," l\Iajor Ta} lor said, "that when the 
big war comes, Turkey will prohably be an ally of Germany. 
If she is not in direct alliance, at least I think that she will 
mobilise on the line of the CJ.ucasus and thus di\'ert three 
Russian army corps from the European tlwatre of operations," 
Kitchener thought for a moment and then said, "I agree 
with you." 
And now for several month..; we had before our eyes this 
spectacle of the Turkish anny actually under the control 
of Gennany. German officers drilled the troops daily-all, 
I am now convinced, in preparation for the approaching 
war. Just what results had heen accomplished appeared 
\\<hen, in July, there was a great military review. The 
occasion was a splendid and a gala affair. The Sultan 
attended in state; he 'sat under a bC'autifullv decorated 
tent and held a little court. The Khedive o( Egypt, thf' 
Crown Prince of Turkey, the Princes of the Imperial blood 
and the entire Cabinet \\erc on hand. \Ve now saw that, 
in tæ ,preceding six months, the Turkish army had been 
completely Prussianized. What in January had been an 
undisciplined, ragged rabble nO\\ paraded with the goose 
step; the men were 
clad in German 
field grey, and they 
even wore a casque 
shaped head cover- 
ing, which slightly 
suggested the Ger- 
man Pickelhaube. 
The German offi- 
cers were immense- 
ly proud; and tlw 
transfonnation of 
the wretched Tur- 
kish soldiers of 
January into these 
n {' a tl v dressed, 
"mJ.rtly stepping 
splendidl" m a 11- 
æuvring troops \\ ,1", 
really a creditable 
military achieve- 
rnent. When the 
Sultan invited nw 
to his tent I natu
- 
ally congratulated 
him upon the 


e:xcellent showing of his men. 
He did not manifest much 
enthusiasm; he said that he 
regretted the possibi!ity of 
war; he \\<as at heal t rl 
pacifist. [ noticed certain 
conspicuous absf'nces from 
this great German fete: the 
French, British, Russian. 
d.nò Itdlian Ambas
adOl shad 
kept away. Bompard said 
that he had received his tl-'l1 
tickets but that he did not 
regard that as an im itation. 
\Vangenheim told me, with some satisfdction, that the otlwr 
Ambassadors \\ere jealous; that thev did not care to see the 
progress which the Turkish army had maùe under Gennan 
tutelage, J did not ha\e the slightest question that these 
Ambassadors refused to attend because they had no desire' 
to grace this German holiday; nor did I blame them. 
* * * 
1Ieanwhile I had other evidences that Germd.nv \\.1 
playing her part in Turkish politics. In June the relations 
between Greece and Turkey reached the breaking point. 
The treaty of ßucharest had left Greece temporarily 111 
posse
ion of the islands of Chios and :\Iitylene. The'-e 
islands stand in the Ægcan Sea like guardians controlling 
the Bay and the great port of Smyrna. It is quite apparent 
that any strong military nation which permanently held 
these vantage points would ultimately control Smyrna and 
the whole Ægean coast of Asia l\linor. The racial situation 
made the continued retention of these islands by Greece 
a constant military danger to Turkey. Their population 
was Greek and had been Greek since the days of Homer; the 
coast of Asia :\[inor itsdf was also Greek; more than half 
the population of Smyrna, Turkey's greatest l\Iediterranean 
seaport, was Greek; in its industries, its commerce, and 
its culture the city was so predominantly Greek that the 
Turks usually referred to it as giaour Ismir-"infidel Smyrna." 
Though this Greek population \\as nominally Ottoman in 
nationality it made ,practically no secret of its affection 
for the Greek fatherland; these Asiatic Greeks even made 
contributions to the Greek Government. The Ægean islands 
and the mainland, in fact, constituted Graecia lrredenta.- 
that Greece was determined to redeem them, precisely a..; 
she had recently redeemed Crete, was no diplomatic secret. 
Should the Greeks ever land an army on this Asia Minor 
coast, there was not the slightest question that the native 
Greek population would welcome it enthusiastically and 
co-operate \\Íth it. 
Germany, however, had her own"7 plans for Asia Minor, 
and naturally the Greeks in this region fonned a barrier 
to Pan-German aspirations. As long as this region remained 
Creek, it formed a natural obstacle to Gennany's road to 
the Persian Gulf, 
precisely as did 
Serbia. An\one 
who has read even 
cursorily the litera- 
ture of Pan-Ger- 
mania understands 
the peculiar Ger- 
man method advo- 
I cated for dealing 
1 wit h populations 
that stand in 
Gennany's way- 
that is by depor- 
tation. The violent 
shifting of \\ holf' 
people from one 
part of Europe to 
another as though 
they were so man\' 
herds of ca ttle has 
for years been part 
of the Kaiser'" 
plans for German 
e:xpansion. T his 
is the treatment 


Ficld-A-larshal Liman v In Sanders, wh,., had arrived in 
Cc nstantÙlOple 1'n December, 1913, W.1S aþpuinted General 
CCJ11l11wndin{; the First Turkish Army Cnrþ5. On the British, 
French and Russian .lmbassarlars protesting, his aþþoint- 
11/Cntlc'as cham!,('d to fnsþector-crcncral. II/ FcbY1tll
I, 19I4, 
Mr, Morgelit/wu ," æ his first d1þlJmatic dinner. ,-lrcord- 
ing to the crder of precedence, settled by the .11tstrian 
Imbassador, doyen of the diplomatië corps, oon ,..,'anders W:?5 
Placed below Fnrtign M inistcrs. This led to a scene in which 
W,angenhdm, the Ger11lan.-llllbassadur,t70k þart, SlInsequently 
0011 Sanders W1S given precedence OJer Foreif!.n Ministers with 
the re.\ult he lcaS never again invited tu a diþlomatic dimza. 


. 
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Talaat and Enver at a Military Review 


Ob.erving the transtormation worked in the Turki.h army b} it.. German dnlL,masters. This wao in 
earlv)ul>, '914, almost a month before the w.r broke our. T..l.at is the huge broad-shouldered man 
ar the right; Emu i. the smaller figure to the left. 
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which, since the war began, she has applied to Belgium, 
to Poland, to :--erbia; its most hIdeous manifestation, as 
I shall show, a
 been to Armenia. Acting under Germany's 
promptmg, Turkey now began to applv this principle of 
deportation to h('r Greek subjects in Asia :\linor. 
The eVf'nts that followed foreshadowed the policy adopted 
in the Armenian massacres The Turkish officials pounced 
upon the Greeks, herded them in groups and marched 
the'm towards the ships. They gave them no time to settle 
their private affairs, and they took no pains to keep families 
tOl;ether. The plan was to transport the Greeks to the wholly 
Greek islands in the Ægean. Katurally the Greeks rebelled 
against such trf'atme'nt; and ocrasional massacres were the 
result, especially in Phocaæ, where more than fifty peopfe 
were murdered. The Turks demanded that all foreign 
establishmmts in Smyrna dismiss their Christian emplQyees 
-and r('place them \\ ith non-Greeks. The Singer Manu- 
facturing Company received such instructions; 1 intercedf'd 
and obtained si)"ty davs delay, but ultimately this American 
concern had to o1x>y the mandate. 


Turkey for the Turks 
1\aturally this procedure against the Greeks aroused my 
indignation. I did not have the slighte"t suspicion then 
that the Germans had instigated the'se de'portations; I 
looked upon them merely as an outburst of Turh.ish ferocity 
and chauvinism. Bv this time I knew Tal,lat well; I saw 
him nearly every day, ami he used to discuss practically 
every phase of international relations with me. I objected 
\'igorously to his treatment of the Greeh.s; I told him that 
it would make the worst possible impression abroad and that 
it affected American interests. Talaat explained his national 
policy; these different blocs in the Turkish Empire had 
always conspired against Turkey. Because of the hostility 
of these native populations, Turkey had lost province after 
province--Greece, Serbia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Bosnia, Her7e- 
govina, Egypt, and Tripoli. In this way the Turh.ish Empire 
had dwindled almost to the vanishing point. If what was Idt 
of Turkey was to 'survive, he must get rid of these alien 
people<>. "Turke'Y for the Turks" was now Talaat's con- 
trolling idea. Therefore, he proposed to Turkify Smyrna 
and the adj oining islands. 
The Greeh.s in Turkey had one great advantage over the 
Armenians; for there was such a thing as a Greek G'JVern- 
mf'nt, which naturally has a protecting interest in them. 
The Turks knew that these deportations would precipitate 
a war with Greece; in fact they welcomed such a war and 
were preparing for it. So enthusiastic were the Turkish people 
that they had raised money by popular subscription and 
had purcha"ed a BraÚlian dreadnought which was thf'n 
under construction in England. The Government had ordered 
also a second dreadnought in En
I,ll1d, and several submarines 
and destroyers in France, The purpose of these naval 
preparations was no secret in Constantinople. As soon as 
they obtained these ships, or even the one dreadnought 
which was nearing completion, Turkey intended to attack 
Greece and take back the islands. A single modern battle- 
ship like the Sultan Osman-this was the name the Turks 
had given the Brazilian vessel-could ea"ily oVl>rpower the 
wholP Greek navy and control the Ægean Sea. As this 
powerful vessel would be finished and commissioned in a 
few months WI' all e'\:pected the Greco, Turkish war to break 
out in the autumn. What could the Greek navy possibly 
do in face of this impending danger ? 
Such wac; the situation wllC'n. early in June, I received 
a mo"t agitated \'i.,itor. This was Djemal Pasha, the Turkish 
Minister of Marine, and one of the three men who then 
dominated the Turkish Empire. I have hardly ever seen 
a mdn who appearf'd more utterly worri('d than was Djemal 
on this occa<;ion. As l1e bl>gan talking e'Xcitedly to my 
interpreter in French, his whiskers trembling with his emotions 
and his hands wildly gesticulating, he seemed to be almost 
beside himself. I knew enough French to understand what 
he wac; saying; and the news which he bro
ht-this was 
the first I had heard of it--<;ufficiently explained his agitation. 
The American Government, he said, was pegotiating with 
Greece for the sale of two battleships, the Idaho and the 
MississiPPi. He urged that I should immediatelv move to 
prevent any such sale. His attitude was that of a suppliant; 
he begged, he implored that I should intervene. If the 
transa
ion were purely a commf'rcial one, Turkey would like 
a chance to bid. "We will pay more than Grl'ece." 
Evidently the clever Greeks had turned the table on their 
enemy. Turkey had rather too boldly advertised her intention 
of attacking Greece as soon as she received her dreadnouaht 

oth the ships 
or which Greece was now negotiating 
er
 
Immeruately available for battle! The Idaho and J[ississiPþi 


were not indispen,>able ships for the American Navy; they 
could not take their place in the first line of battle; they 
were powerful f'nough, however, to drive the whole Turkish 
navy from the Ægean. Evidently the Greeks did not intend 
politely to postpone the impending war until the Turkish 
dreadnought had been finished, but to attack as soon as 
they received these American ships. Djemal's legal point, 
of course, had no validity_ However much war might 
threaten, Turkey and Greece were still actually at peace. 
Clearly Greece had just as much right to purchase warships 
in the United States as Turkey had to purchase them in 
Brazil or England. 
But Djemal was not the only statesman who attempted 
to prevent thl' sale; the German Ambassador displayed 
the keenest interest. Several days after DjemaI's visit 
Wangenheim and I were riding in the hills north of Con- 
stantinople; \Yangenheim began to talk about the Greeks, 
to whom lie displayed a violent antipathy, about the chances 
of war, and the projected sale of American warships. He 
made a long argument about the sale; his reasoning was 
preciselv the same as Djemal's. I slIspected he had himself 
coached Djemal for his interview with me. 
" Just look at the dangerous precedent vou are establishing," 
said \Yangl'nheim. .. It is not unlikely that the Cnited 
States may sometime find itself in a position like' T urkev's 
to-day. Suppose that you were on the brink of war with 
Japan; then E
gland could sell a fleet of dreadnoughts 
to Japan. How would the United States like that ?" 
And then he made a statement which indicated what 
really lay back of his protest. I have thought of it many 
times in the last three years. The scene is indelibly impressed 
on my mind, There we sat on our horses; the silent, ancient 
forest of Belgrade lay around us; in thf' distance the Black Sea 
glistened in the afternoon sun. \Vangcnheim suddenly became 
quiet and extremely earnest. He löoked in my eyes and said: 
"I don't think that the United States realise what a 
serious matter this is. The sale of these ships might be 
the cause that would bring on a European war." 
This conversation took place on J lIllt-' 13; thi<; was about 
six weeks bcfore the conflagration broke out. Wangel.heim 
k'lew perfectly well that Germany was rushil1g preparations 
fer this great wl.flict; he knew also that preparations were 
nr>t yet entirely comPlete. Like all the German Ambassadors, 
Wangenheim had received instructi ns 11' t to let a1'''Y crisis 
arise that would precipitate war unlil all these preþarations 
hlld been finished. He had no objections to the expulsion 
of the Greeks, for that in itself was part of these preparations; 
he was much disturbf'd, however, over the prospl'ct that the 
Greeks might succeed in anning themselves and disturbing 
existing conditions in the Balkans, 
He went so far as to ask me to cable personally to the 
Pre;;;ident, explain the seriousness of the situation, and to 
call his attf'ntion to the telegrams th.11 had gone to the State 
Df partn1Pnt on thC' proposed sale of thl' ships. I regarded his 
sugg('stion as an impertinent one and d,'cIillt'rI to act upon it. 
To Djemal and the other Turkish f ffi 'lab who kept pressing 
me I <;u
gested that thf'ir Ambass<Jdur in Wa"hington 
hould 
directly take up thl' matter with the Pre"ident. They acted 
on this ad\'ir(', but the Greeks again got ahead of them. 
At two o'clock, June 22nd, the Gm'k Chargé d'affaires at 
Washington and Commander Tsoukla.., of the Greek Kavy. 
called upon the President and arranged the sale, As they 
left the President's office the Turkish Ambas..ador entered- 
just fifteen minutes .too late! 
I presume that :\1r: \Vilson consented to the sale because 
he knew that Turkey was preparing to attack Greece and 
believed that the Idaho and Mississlf>Pi would prevent such 
an attack and so preserve peace in the Balkans. 
Acting und
r the authorisation of Congress the administration 
sold these ships on July 8, 19Q, to Fn'd J. Gauntlett, for 
$12,535,276.98, i.e. rather more than 2l millions sterling. 
Congress immediatf'lv voted the money reJ.lised from the 
sale to the construcbon of a grea t modern dreadnought, 
the Califomia. l\lr. Gauntlett transferred the ShIpS to 
the Greëk Government. Rechristened the' Kilkis and the 
Lemnos, those battleship'> immediately took their places as 
the most powerful vessels in the Greek Navy. 
By this time we had moved from the Embassy to our 
summer home on the Bosphorus. , All the summer Embassies 
were located there, and a more beautiful spot I have never 
seen. Our hou"e was a three--stOlY building. something in 
the Venetian st)le; behind it the' cliff rose abruptly, with 
several hanging gardens towering one above the other; the 
building stoud so near the shore and the waters of the 
Bosphorus rushed by so rapidly that when we sat outside, 
especially on a moonlight night, we had almost a complete 
illusion that we were sitting on the deck of a fast sailing 
ship. In the daytime the Bosphorus, here httle more than 
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a mile wide, was alive with gaily coloured craft; I recall 
this animated scene with particular \-ividnes
 because I 
retain in my mind the contra5t it presented a few months 
afterward, when Turkey's entrance into the war had the 
immediate result of closing this strait. 
Day by day huge Rus
ian steamships, on their way from 
Black Sea ports to Smyrna, Alexandria, and other cities, 
made clear the importance of this little strip of \\ ater, 
and eÀplained the bloody contests of the European 
nations, over a thousand years, for its posse5sion. Howe\'er, 
these summer months were peaceful; all the .\mba,.,sadors 
and Minister;; and their families \\ere thrown con- 
stantly together; here 
daily gathered the re- 
presentatives of all the 
Powers that for the last 
three years have been 
grappling in history's 
bloodiest war, all then 
apparently friend4;, sit- 
ting around the same 
dining tables, walking 
arm in arm upon the 
porches. The Ambassa- 
dor of one Power would 
most graciously escort 
in to dinner the wife 
of another whose coun- 
try was perhaps the 
most antagonistic to 
his own. Little groups 
would form after din- 
ner, the Grand Yizier 
would hold an im- 
promptu reception in 
one corner, Cabinet 
Ministers would be 
whispering in another, 
a group of Ambassa- 
dors would discuss the 
Greek situation out on 
the porch, the Turkish 
officials would glance 
quizzically upon the 
animated scene and 
perhaps comment 
quietly in their own 
tongue, the Russian 
Amba5sador w 0 u I d 
glide about the room, 
pick out some one' 
whom he wished to 
talk to, lock arms and push him into a corner for a 
surreptitious téte,á tête. I felt that there was something 
electric about it all; \\ ar was e\'cr the favourite topic of 
cOIl\'ersation; everyone seemed to realise that thi5 peace 
ful frivolous life was transitorv; that at anv moment 
might come the spark that - was to set 'even;thing 
aflame. 
Yet, when the crisis came it produced no immediate 
sensation. On June zgth we heard of the assa,>sination 
of the Grand Duke of Austria and his consort. Evervbodv 
received the ne"s calmly: there wa,>, indeed, a st
nned 
feeling that something momentous had happened; but there 
was practically no excitement. .-\ delY or t\\ 0 after this 
tragedy I had a long talk \\ith Talaat on diplomatic matters 
he made no reference at all to this e\'ent. I think now that 
","'e were all affected by a kind of emotional parah'sis-as \\ e 
were nearer the centre than most people, \\e certainly realised 
the dangers in the situation. In a day or two our tongut;s 
seemed to have been loosened, for \\e began to talk-and 
to talk war. When J saw von :\Iutius, the German Chargé. 
and Weitz, the diplomat-correspondent of the Frankfurter 
Zeit ling, they also discu5<;ed the impending conflict; and 
again they gave their foreLa<;t a characteristicall,' Germanic 
toùch ; when war came, they said, of course the Cnited States 
would take advantage of it to get all the 
Iexican and South 
American trade! 
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" J n, J a, es ist sehr schrecklicll" (yes yes, it is very terrible), 
he answered, almost in a whisper. 
"Serbia will be condemned for her conduct," he added, 
"She will be compelled to make reparation," 
.-\ few days later, when Pallavicini called upon me, he 
spoke of the nationalistic societies that Serbia had permitted 
to exist and of her determination to annex Bosnia and 
HerzegnvlIla. He sdiù that his government would insist 
on the abandonment of these "ocieties and these pretention5, 
and that probably a puniti,'e expedition into Serbia would 
be neu ,;;ary to prevent such outrafjes as the murder of the 
Grand Duke. Herein I had mv first intimation of the famous 
- ultimatum of July 
22nd. . 
The entire diplo- 
matic corr?s attended 
the reqwem mass 
for the Grand Duke 
and Duchess, celebrat- 
ed- at the Church of 
Sainte :\Iarie on Juh' 
4th. The church is 
located in the Rue 
Pera. not far from the 
Austrian Emhassy; to 
reach it \\e had to c;le- 
scend a flight of fort\' 
stóne steps. At th'e 
top of these stairs re- 
presentatives of the 
Åustrian Embassy, 
dres5ed in full uniform, 
with crêpe on the left 
arm, met us, and es- 
corted us to our seats, 
All the Ambassadors 
sat in tlw front pew- 
and it was the last 
time that we ever sat 
together. The service 
was dignified and beau- 
tiful; I remember it 
"ith especial \;vidness 
because of the con- 
trasting scene that 
immediately followed. 
· When the stately, gor- 
geously robed pnests 
had finished, we all 
returned to our motor 
cars and started on our 
eight mile drive along 
the Bosphorus to the American Embassv. For this was not 
only the day when we paid this tribute to the murdered 
heir of this mediæval au tocracv; it was also the Fourth of J ul v. 
The very-setting of the two scene, .seemed to me to symbolise 
thp"-e t"o national idpals, I alwa\<; think of this ambas5a- 
dorial group ({oing dú\m tho
. stone steps to the church 
to pay their re,.,ppcts to tl1f' Grand Duke, and then going up 
to the g.lily de 'orated American Embassy, to pay their 
respect to the Declaration of Independence, All the station 
ships of the foreign countries layout in the stream, deC'orated 
and drr,,.,ed in honour of our national holiday; and the 
Ambas<:adors and l\Iinisters Lalled in full regalia. From the 
hanging garden,> \\e could Se . the place where Darius crossed 
from Asia with his P, rsian hosts 2,500 years bdore-one 
of tho 'ancient autocrats the line of which is not yet entirely 
extinct. There aho we could 
ee the fine Robert CoJlC'ge, 
an institution that repre"-ented .-\merica's conception of the 
proper \\ ay to .. penetratc" the Turkish Empire. At nil;ht the 
hanging gardfns were illuminated with Chinese lanterns, 
and good old American fireworks, lighting up the surrounding 
hills and the Bosphorus. seemed almost to act as a challenge 
to the plentiful reminders of autocracy and oppression which 
we had had in the early part of the day. Not more than 
a mik acro5s the \\ ater the dark and gloomy hills of 
A5ia, for ages the birthplace of military despotisms, 
caught a faint and I think prophetic glow from these 
illuminations. 
In glancing at the little amha"sadorial group at the church 
and later at our reception I was surpri5ed to note that one 
familiar figure wa-" missing. \\'angenheim, -\ustria's ally, 
was not present. This "omewhat puzzled me at the time; but 
aften\ard I had the explanation from \\'angenh im',,- own 
lips. He had left some days before for Berlin. The Kaiser 
h ,d summ011ed him to an I mþerial Council, which met on 
July 5th, and which decided to plunge Europe into W.lr. 
(To be conlinued.) 
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The American Summer Embassy on the Bosrhorm: 


Not far away, across the Strait, which is here only a mile wide, Darias crossed 
wit h his Asiatic hosts nearly 2,500 )ears ago. 


"Serbia will be Condemned" 


When I called upon Palla\;cini to C'xpress my condolences 
over the Grand Duke's death, he recei\'ed me with the most 
stately -.olemnity, He was conscious that he was representing 
the Imperial family, and his grief seemed to be personal; 
one would think that he had lost his own sun. I cÀpressed 
ply ahhorrence and that of my nation for the deed, and our 
sympathy with the aged Emperor. 
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In an Old French City: 


By An Officer 


FIlls descriPtion u..l Arras, 'Yittcn earlier in the )'e41'. 
has a nel. and special intcre
. just naZi', 'ie-hen at any 
moment a nc I battle may again rr T( rnund this ancient city. 


U KTIL past spring the city was \\ithin a mile and 
a half uf the German lint\-.; but since then then' 
has been an ad,'ann,, and now it is a good six 
mik
 di:.tant. Con
idering its vicissitudes, the 
two great battles fuught so close to its walls, 
the desultorv and 
unll'time:. \'iulent bombardments, the 
place has suffcred surprisingh' little. 
Entering the city by one of those great national roads 
which, tree-bordered, stretche" a" straight a<; a ruler across tlw 
rolling plain. vou come tu a couple of r.tilwa
;-tracks followed 
by a brickyard and factory and a row of rather dingy-lookinl; 
semi-urban house,> The outsh.irts of the place, like those of 
most European town
, gi,'e no promÍ>,e of the character tu be 
found \\ithin. The road speedily hecomes a "faubourg,' 
,md houses border the pavement on either hanù. Stf'epl\' up 
to the left is the way to the prison. Despite the echo of 
many footsteps, the ceasele> 
 acti, ity of mEn going and com- 
ing, the prison rct
ins its 'Character at onc(: austere, gloom" 
and pitiless. One would not linger here, though in it happens 
to be an officers' mess. The pce,:.age:. are all of stone, echuing 
and cold, \\Ïth bell-ropes hanging at intervals along them. 
Rooms of varying size opcn off on eithe r hand, whose massi,-c 
doors have each a peep-hole. \\'hen night comes all the 
echoing rooms and pas"-agcs are plung'd into absolute dark- 
ness. \Var blunts the imagination or one might see, fear- 
fully passing in procession beforc one, the faces of generations 
of French criminals who must ha\ e lingered and possibly 
died here. Was a guillotine e,'et r.tised in either of the two 
dingy central court\'ards nm, abandoned to the t\\ ittering 
sparrows? Possibly. 
The main street that leads intn the city i5 remarkably 
free from damage This is the quarter furthest from the 
enemy and almost every house is \\ hole. On the right stands 
a magnificent example of (I believe) Franco-Spanish archi- 
tecture. Only call one conjecture thc history of thbe plan' 
for guide-books are not obtainable And this grey'stone 
delicate ornate-looking building must surely have been a 
monastery or com'ent; near by, intricate with splendid 
architecture, is a chapel as fine as anything to be found in 
the city. The former seems to be occupied by suldiers, to 
judge by its cheerful sounds after nightfall. 
It was a place of military importance. There are three 
barracks, two for the infantry and one for the artillery and 
l.ngineers. The largest of the former is a great red
brick 
modern structure; the last-named is the more interesting. 
It is older and close to the citadel; and looking at its broad 
opel( barrack-square, one. can even now picture tI
 splendid 
parades of the brilliantly uniformed engineers and artillerv- 
men in days gone by. . 
In one corner of the parade-ground is a dreary little chapel 
-the engineers' military chapel. 1 t is barred and wind- 
blown, having been stripped of its glass and all furniture. 
Only there remain the gallery at the western end, one or 
two tawdy effigies of the Virgin and Child, the peeling faded 
plaster on the walls, and the steps that once led up to the 
altar. There are three or four tablets on the walls. 
.. Jacques," "Anthony," "Marcel," "Renée"-these com- 
memorate the heroes of 1870-1 of Sedan and Spicheren, 
of Gravelotte and Mars la Tours. 
A girdle of earthworks encircles the town. How obsolete 
agd picturesque they look! The wars of the past must have 
come very near. Here drank, quarrelled, and loved Dumas' 
heroes, The Three Musketeers. Penetrating the interior of the 
city, one is struck more and more by it" essentially foreign 
and distinctive a
pect; like so many to\\ns, it has a personality 
of its own, and that an attractive. one which gives play to the 
imagination. There are long broad streets of almost stately 
hous..", tre -bordered and with a kind of garden down the 
centrt. Thtre are narrow, crooked, and winding streets 
consi<;ting of blank walls and high white houses with Venetian 
shutters that remind J ou of nothing so much as Southern 
1 taly. There is a broad amiable-looking fi,>h-market and 
wide ruund open place; or squares in one. of which is a band- 
stand, in another a statue of the wntemplative Victor Hugo. 
There are several garden_, public and otherwise. 
There are also many churche
 and more than one fine 
modern public building, such as the Prefecture and the 
}Iusée. Despite ruined and empty hous!;, of w1ùch there 
are a number, and the warlikp unnatural atmosphere of the 


pfac<::. thcre is about thi:. city none of that depressing squalor 
and flimsy pretentiou,;ne"" which rharacterise many towns. 
near the front. One feels that it would be a place to visit 
in summer, when the noonday sun is blazing down upon the 
broad squarE-;, when the trees of the bouh
vards and public 
gardens are green and shad\', when the streets are alive 
with hurr) ing French peoplë and gay \\ith shop-awnings, 
when from the byways and the fish-market and the churches 
there arisf'>< that' curious combination of sounds-a mixture 
of busy murmurs, quaintly intoned cries, and the incessant 
ringing of church-bells -which i
 the distinguishing and 
attracti,-e feat un of >-00 many foreign cities. 


The Cathedral 


The cathedral is a sight to see. Not standing well, because 
too do"el." prlssed in by houses, but rising by flights of broad 
stone step.. to a majestic height, it is the mere shell of what 
once must have been ap impre
sive building. The mere 
shell! The gigantic pillars lead gracefully and solemnly up 
to thf' altar" hich savi for a bare slab uf marble is no more. 
The pulpit remains-a piele of ornate driftwood, !'o do the 
sen'ral chapels "hich lead off the side-ai,;les. Here and 
there hangs an image or a crucifix, while at the head of the 
cathedral 
till depends the great figure of the Saviour. For 
the rest, b<lrenes and ruin. A long colonnade leads away to 
gra.,s-e;rown cloisters and courtyards, and an atmosphere of 
thosc who in ,'estment and cassock must often have lingered 
here, reading, meditating, and praying. A huge forecourt. 
with entrano" archway, a many-windowed majestic building, 
such as one sees in Paris, taU, old-fashioned, iron-wrought 
lamp-posts, and a wall surmounted by railings-it is the 
Bishop's P.llace. Nuthing is larking to impress one with 
His Eminencp's importance. 
The main street that lpads down to the railway-station 
has no particular character, but it must obviously have been 
a busy shopping centre. Half-way down is a fine gloomy 
Gothic building further on a central square-doubtless the 
resort once of many fiacres and idlcrs-\\ith a large white- 
fronted hotel standing in its own courtyard just opposite. 
Many of the shops are still doing business and display in 
their windows most of those shodd" cheap-looking goods 
that appear to appeal to the British soldier in default of 
anything better. As you approach the station, things becomf' 
very had. Not a house is left standing, not a house left 
whole, not one that ha,> escaped a breach in its walls, and is 
not fritted with shrapnel. E:\termination! It is the most 
shelled portion of the city, that nearest the enemy. and 
to-day the most dangerous. 
The once-impres<;ive glass-roofed railway station is a 
skeleton of iron girders and the home of empty echoes. Way- 
bills still cling to the walls, denoting the hour of the Paris 
and other express?s; large sign-boards proudly announce 
the name of the station. But the steel railway lines are 
twisted and grass'grown. 
Of the general appearance and atmosphere of the old French 
town, little need be said. It is all the same in this part of 
France. Everywhere the British soldiery interspersed with 
a few French troops and a certain number of civilians. The 
latter seem to increase, and prosperously dressed men and 
women of the bourgeois class are often seen; also those whose 
living is earned by supplying the troops. One afternoon 
there was cônsiderable excitement. A big touring motor car 
containing four civilians, two men and two ladies, drove down 
the miiÍn street. Everybody turned to look-it was so un- 
usual. The military life of the place rentres round the various 
shows, excellC'l1t of their kind, and the officers' club, which 
consists of two large huts, warm and well supplied with food, 
filled to overflowing, morning, noon, and night. French 
parties are often to be seen tramping down the stately streets; 
there i<; a constant coming and going of troops; military 
bands play vigorously at times. Aeroplanes are always 
circling overhead. ' 
One other feature should not be forgotten. At all hours 
of the day you are apt to mept walking in the streets a 
picturesque and distinguished fi
ure. Here he comes, an 
old man with white hair and a white moustache, much be- 
nbboned and wearing the uniform of a General of France; 
on either side of him walks an adjutant. One presumes he is 
the French Commandant. With his smart figure, 1ùs fine 
handsome face, his dignified bearing, and proud manner of 
acknowledging a salute, he seèms, to typify the chivalrous 
army to which he belongs. 
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Village of the Future 


By Jason 


A FE\\' years ago l tra\'eller found himself at 
Gubbio, the little hill-town in t2"mbIia, at the 
time of the Festa dei Ceri. The dav of the 
festival wa<;, unhappily, very wet; but that did 
not prevent the peasants from flocking into the 
'town to see the guildsmen carry the strange images about 
which learned antiquarians still dispute, to hear th(' bishop 
bless the ceremony' and to watch the delight and excitement 
with which the people of Gubbio remind themselvb year 
after year of their ancient traditions. Ke
t day the sun 
came out again, and the beautiful town in its beautiful 
setting of 'hills was looking at its best as the traveller waited 
at the station for the leisurely train. A few peasants grouped 
themselves round him, and he began to talk with them 
about the ce
emony and about the glories of their country- 
side, .. Yes," they agreed it was all nry beautiful; but 
yet. they added \\ith wistful and longing fan''''. what would 
they not give for a few factories \\Ïth tlwir promise of 
employment and 
wealth for the 
impoverished dis- 
trict ? And the 
traveller, thinking 
of Oldham and 
Burnley and Shef- 
neld, went away 
sad at heart, rè- 
flecting on the 
cruel fate which 
made Gubbio a 
pleasure and solace 
to the Englishman 
whose country was 
the home of the 
Industnal Re\ 0- 
lution, and con- 
demned the people 
Qf Gubhio to envy 
Lancashire her 
smoke and her 
di<;figured skie
. 
The English VIl- 
lage and English 
village life have occupied in the imagination of a good many 
people very much the same position as Itdly has occupied in 
the imagination of the tra\'eller. This is not surprising in itself. 
If the American who ðplore" Europe finds a strange content- 
ment in visiting on his return a few characteristic villages in the 
south of England, it is not merely becaus(' he sees before him the 
most beautiful villages in the \\orld. The landsLape speaks 
to him of stability, of peace, of a world that stands still in 
the midst of change, of a po\\cr that seem" to defy all the 
raw and blatant strength of industri;JI citib. And for many 
people the village is primarily a place to be visited, and men 
and women dream about countrv life in the spirit of the 
age that adored Fragonard and \Yatteau. 
When they hear of the flight from the country to the to\\n5 
thev recall the famou" rhapsody in the Georgic' 
· At secura quies et nescia fall ere vita 
Dives opum variarum, at latis otia fundi!>, 
Speluncae, vivique lacus. at frigida Tempe, 
l\1ugitusque bourn, mollesque sub arbore somni 
For those to whom a village is not a plea"ant featun: of .\ 
motor-car expedition or an agreeable placp for the wePl,,-end, 
village life pre"ents' rather a different a"pect. It i
 a -.tern 
struggle. If the labourer wanted to quote a Latin poet hI' 
would re all the mo\'ing (if'. -ription of Lucretiu
 . 
t Jamque caput quassans grdndi", suspirat arator 
Crebrius incassum manu urn cecidisse labores. 


music-halls, cinema
, dubs. the streets are lighted, men and 
women meet and talk' and read the paper, and there i
 a 
sen,>e of life and excitement in the atnîosphere. 
Turn to the \'illa<Te, and what do we se ? There is hardl) 
e\'er a dub or institute. The public-house provides little 
accommodation, and none of the games and recreation that 
young men need. The plac p is dark; the cottage::> are small, 
and the opportunities for the meetings of friends arc rare 
ànd difficult. It is common to "Le the young men collect 
round the station for the ",ake of the light and the occasional 
excÏtement of a train. In many villages one public-house 
is the rc"ort of the farmers, the other of the older labourers, 
and the younger lahourers have to find what opportunities 
the\' I an outside. 
Xow, the ÙIlager need5 all these thmgs not less but more 
than the to\\ nsman. He spends long hours in solitary labour. 
Watch a man ploughing the livelong da
'. He is driving a 

traight line which is an art, and therefore an occupation to 
the intelligence. 
He is watching his 
horses, of whom he 
is often very fond 
and careful. He is 
in the open air. 
keeping an eye on 
the changing signs 
of the sky. He 
has before him, it 
may be, a power- 
ful and beautiful 
landscape. All 
this is true. but kt 
the reader settle 
down day after 
day to dig a potato 
field, \\ hich is just 
a" difficult and 
absorbing a task to 
a novice, in one of 
the most enchant, 
'\ Typical Nlidlal1d V ilJage :
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. soon find that his 
mind i.. rodming over a thousand fàncies, memories of his 
tra\'e!s, memorie,; of boohs he has read, of fine passages that 
haunt the memor), of pictures or buildings or music, or plays, 
they arc the stimulanb that keep him from tedium, the friends 
of hi'> solitary hour". For as soon as an operation becomes 
a routine ore ration a man dot-
 it largely by instinct, and his 
mind is 
et frep from the task before him 
\Vhat a difference it makes to a man whether he has these 
resourClS of Lompanionship or \\hether the thoughts that 
cross and recros" his w('aried mind are limited to the life 
of a few cottagt-s. If you want to mahe a man's work unin- 
teresting, make his leisure uninteresting. That would ha\'e 
spemed a parado.... to our great-grandfathers who thought a 
man \\orked all the better if he had nothing to interest him 
when he was not working. But it is the tmth. When 
e\'el}' \ iIIage has its cinema, agriculturt' will be infinitely 
more prosperou", for men will gladly gi \'1' it their best energies, ' 
Before the war it was commonly recognised that the 
improvement of village life----or perhaps it would be truer to 
"peak of it as the restoration of ViIIdg' life -wa
 urgently 
nect"sary. To-rla\" that ,:ol1\"iction i
 universal. 
obodv is 
going to ol'>k lihe 
l)ldier to rf'turn to a state of things in which 
socia! lik can 
 'arcelv be ".lid to l'\.ist. He has hnowTl the 
"pell of comradeship'; he hds lived' in a world which hJ.'> 
learnt h')\\ to organi" . concel b dnd cinemas under the most 
difficult dnd distracting conditions 
 he has talked and lived 
\\ ith men dra\\ n from .tll parts of t1H' world \\ith everv kind 
of pa"t and u'ery \ ariety lIf ":>,periencr. Leisure has an 
infinitelv greah'r signifi(.lnc.> in hi.:; ('Vt'o; than ever before. 
The re
toration of \ ill.lg life mu"t be treated as a seriou" 
anrl dctìnitp object of public polio y. .-\s it happens, we han' 
J.t thi... mompnt a lemarkdhIc opportunity, \\'L find our- 
ch t . in a pu,.,ition in which we ,an c...cape from the dilemma 
surge
terl by the pt'nsi\'c r('gret
 of the Gubbio ppa.sant, 
The rc\'o!ution a ociated \\Ïth t\w di ('0\ crv of the us of 
ste 1m ruined our town,.,. The re\ olution t1Íat will be asso- 
ciate
 with th(' di, n'r' of the u" -. of dectricity will sa\'e 
our nllagc Onh-. of ('ours n , WI must havf' vel V clear ideols 
of wholt \\e want; wt' must think dearl,. añd act rour' 
Mm( ..... Ihat th
 11111'lor uf hi... ' 
clgeou..,h. Roughly "p....ak-ing, \\.... m.l
' s,lv'of the Indu"trial 
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Qr thl warning in the "Georgic
 that the Pater iþso .:o/eltdl 
has sentenced the husbandman to a life of hald and in""" .ant 
labour. 
\nd his life, apart from hi,.; \\ork, i'" har(' ,Ind 1Il0uotOUO\l 
compared with tIlP life of the town There hol\'C hi 'n JI1- 
troversies enough over the relative attractions of trJ\\u and 
country life, hut it rem.lins true that the modern \'illager 
feds as Horac .'s bailit{ felt about the la k of amu" 'mlnt 
and incident in the village, In the to\\ n thpre df(' th"olta 


.. Carel qmd and life ign "rant of dl!ooappointment. wealthy in mamfn1d rich..... th 
peace of broad )and
. ca rn and livi tal c I. C416 .tn.. th I - 0 
and soft slumbers beneath the trees. 
t And DOW the aged p .\.....tnt. ...ha1-.mfi{ hi I II] OT1 
.bands hac:. come to naught. 
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Revolution that it 
gave new power 
and range to in- 
dustrv, and that it 
only served human 
needs in so far 
as the impro\'e- 
ment of industry 
increased the 
opportunitie
 of 
freedom, and har-- 
piness, and wealth. 
In many respects 
it degraded human 
life, ànd made men 
and women less 
their own masters, 
\\ïth a newrevolu- 
tion in prosp ct, 
are we going to 
apply the stan- 
dards of our fore- 
fathers, or are we 
going to say that this new power must be regarded 
primarily as a means of imprO\ ing and enriching human 
life? If we take the first standard. we 3hall let electricity 
go the way of steam, We shall trust its devdopmeri"t 
and direction to the guidance of economic motive, just 
as our great-grandfathers threw their generation to the 
tender mercies of the steam enginps and the railways, 
and left the whole art òf social life to take care of itself. If 
we take the second standard, we shall ask of the new po\\er 
that it shall <;en-e not merely the big industry in the town, 
and th(' big house in town, and country, but that it shall 
serve e\'ery village dnd ewry cottag(', reducing labour, 
increa
ing comfort, enriching life. 
Let anybody with his eye 011 the \'illage as it is to-day 
think what it would mean if the countrv roads were lighted 
by electricity; if everv cottage had electric li
ht and electric 
heating; if every village had its village club and its \'illage 
cinema lighted and worked by electricity. This might have 
seemed an ambitious programme before the war, hut we 
have learnt a new perspective during the last three years; 
w(' ha\'e learnt it at home, and the soldiers have certainly 
learnt it in the trenches. And in this new atmosphere it is 
natural to ask oursdves not" \\'hat \\Ïll this or that improv
- 
ment cost," hut what will it cost not to make this improve 
ment? And if man has aImed himself \\Ïth a new tJower, 
whv should the to\\n benefit and not the village? 
\Vhat are the wants of a village? Decent houses, with 
gardens; a decent water supply; decent lighting in the 
roads and in the cottages; convenient and èconomical 
arrangements for heating; an efficient school, with arrange- 
ments for a travelling library and tra\'elling pictures, The 
centre of village life of everv kind for men and women should 
be an institute supplying the various needs of the village 
managed by the village itself. This would include a dub 
house where people can buv wholesome beer, \\Ïth newspaper- 
rooms and rooms for games; recreation grounds; a hall 
where trade unionists and co-operators can transact their 
business; rooms for entertainments, l('cture
. classes, and 
dances; and a cinema. It is probable that a good many 
Y,l\1.C.A. huts would be available for thes(' use,; after the war. 
If we could see five vears from to-day that every village 
was completely supplied on this scale, how we should have 
added to the happiness and health (Df our nation. 
In working out such a programme, cheap electricity does 
more than half our work for us. I t effects an enormous 
reduction in the labour, the discomfort, and the dirt of every 
cottage. Think what it means not to carry coal to tlic 
cottage; to obtain your hot water and your hot oven without 
trouble; to be rid of the lamp that hds to be trimmed and 
tended; to have light and heat without delay or dust. 
Think what it means to have ekctricity to light your club, 
to work your cinema, to warm your concert-rfolom. Under 
such circumstances, even Horace's bailiff might have recon- 
sidered his ohjections to co\}ntry life. 
Let anybody, after making up his mind that the Ent;lish 
village deserves to be a happy and comfortable place, turn 
to the report of the Coal-conservation Sub-Committee on 
electric power supply in Great Britain, This document was 
published by the Ministry of Reconstruction a short time ago, 
and can be bought for threepence. We learn from that report 
that there are infinite possibilities if we decide to organise 
the production and distribution of electricity on sensible 
lines, At present there are some 600 different authorities 
dealing with the supply of electricity in as many 
different districts. This arran
ement b ob\'iously un- 
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economical and 
obstructive. It is 
as inconvenient as 
it would be to con- 
trol our railways 
on the principle 
of allowing each 
small district to 
bp treated as a 
separate area for 
railway adminis- 
tration. 
The committee 
recommend that a 
single authority 
should be set 
up-a Board of 
Electricity Com- 
missioners - wi th 
full po\\er to deal 
with the supply 
of elect rici ty 
throughout the 
country. Great Britain should he divided into some 
sixteen districts, in each of which there should be one 
authorit
, dealing with all the generation and main dis- 
tribution. Sites should be chosen suitable for electric 
generating purposes on important \\aterways as the future 
main ('entres of supply for each of the districts into which the 
country is to be divided. Thpse 
ites should be large enough 
for the rrection of plant suitable for the processes necessary 
for extracting by-products from the coal. 
Certain important truths emerge from this report, What 
are the great advantages of the large power station over the 
system by which power is generated for their own use by 
individual manufacturers and railway companies, each with 
their separate plant? There is, first of all, the enormous 
economie
 in the use and transport of coal. Secondly, there 
is a great deal of coal that can be used for generating elec- 
tricity, which it docs not pay to transport any distance. 
Thirdly, there are many by-products to be extracted from 
the coal of great value for agriculture. Fourthly-and, in 
some respects, most important of all-the secret of economy 
in generating electricity is the use of plant to its ma"\.imurn. 
and that is secured by supplying all the diverse needs of a 
community. One station is supplyin
 electricity only for 
-certain hours of the day when th,
 factory is working. Another 
<;tation is supplying dectrical power to industry in the day, 
and dertric light in the e\'enings, During the night and on 
Sundays it is pumping water; that is, it is always occupied. 
What an engineer aims at is obtaining a regular "load," 
keeping his plant in constant use, The committee estimate 
that, apart from the manufacturing and industrial advan- 
tages of a cheap and efficient electric supply, we should save 
a hundred millions a year by putting the generating and 
distribution of electricity on a proper basis, 
Let us now apply these tonclusions to the case of the 
\'illage. It is obvious that the more various the demand for 
electricity, the cheaper it is to supply it. It i<; obvious again 
that agriculture and village industries will become important 
consumers. The saving of unnecessary transport will no- 
where have a more marked effect than in the country. At 
the Sam(' time, though the increase of the quantity and 
variety of consumption cheapens the supply, it remains true 
that one form of customer will be more profitable than 
another. This, then, is the question which we have to put 
to ourselves. Are we going to leave it to the ordinary motives. 
of commerce to choose what places and what persons shall 
have cheap electricity and what shall go without it? Or 
are we going to say that in the tight of the infinite possi- 
bilities revealed in the report of the committee, electricity 
may now be treated as a necessary of life to be supplied for 
the community as a whole. 
A great part of this programme depends on public action. 
The new standard of civilisation in respect of housing, water, 
light, electricity, must be established by law, But there is one 
part of this programme in which private people can play 
an important part. Every country, every parish. will be 
thinking, sooner or later, about its war memorial. What 
better memorial could be found than a village institute, with 
the role of honour inscribed in a conspicuous place, to com- 
memorate the religion of comradeship manifested in the 
trenches? There are various organisations in touch with 
rural life that might combine to set up committees to raise 
funds. These committees might be organised for this 
purpose to-morrow in the several counties, and architects 
and artists might strive to make the humblest and simplest 
of these clubs a fit monument to the spirit of the war. 
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Life and Letters 0 J C. S
ire 


Literary Hoaxes 
L AST week the Times printed some atrociously silly 
verses signed" Rudyard :Kipling." Kðt morning 
it had to apologise to Mr, :Kipling and its readers. 
Somebody, am,jous apparently to hit both the 
Times and )Ir. :Kipling \\ ith one stone, had hoa"\.ed 
it. His ingenious plan is, I believe, a new one. But it has 
obvious limitations. Fev.' papers would print such thorough 
rubbish \\ithout inquiry and the sen
ing of a proof \\ould 
frustrate any such fraud. )Ioreo\'er, where authors are 
alive it can õnlv take a day or two for an imposture to be 
exposed. The forger \\ ho wants a run for his money must 
either invent non-e
istent authors or ascribe his forgeries 
to the dead. 
* * * * * * 
Such frauds have been known in many ages, in many 
departments of literature, and for many motives. Late 
Greeks perpetrated them for modern scholars to detect. 
A French nobleman (de Surville), a hundred years ago, 
invented a mediæval ancestress and wTOte a large body of 
poetry which he ascribed to her. In Germany the prolonged 
discussion about the origins of printing has been sprinhled 
all over with forgeries by archivists and genealogists, the 
fellow-townsmen of Gutenberg and the would-be descendants 
of Füst. ""e in England had a thick crop between 1760 
and 1860. First came Chatterton's production, \\ hile still at 
an age which should be unfamiliar \\ ith guile, of ancient 
manuscripts found in a muniment room at Bristol. Then 
came :\Iacpherson's Ossian, and later two important series of 
Shakespeare forgeries. Payne Collier's entries in registers 
and marginal annotations in old books \\ere the \\ork of a 
sound scholar, who, presumably, found that the career of a 
Shakespearian specialist did not in the ordinary \\ay produce 
enoug:l for him in the \\ay of excitement. He \\anted to 
make a sensation and his mark by large discoveries; so he 
first manufactured the discoveries and then found them. 
The other forger, William Henry Ireland, \\as at once far less 

minent as a scholar and far more enterprising as a forger. 
He was a bookseller's son. "'hen se\'cnteen he went to 
Stratford with his father. :\Ieeting a man there who had 
done a little in the way of a Shakespeare forgery, and seeing 
that his poor old father was tremendouslv interested, he 
argued that supply ought to meet demand. He began at 
once îaking leases, letters, contracts, and (charming touch) 
a lovc-letter to Anne Hathaway. \Ùth a lock of hair inside 
-Mary Fitton, at that time, not having been heard of. His 
father \\as delighted, the learned world was curious; so, 
with the assistance of an ancestor to whom Shahespeare had 
left his 
ISS., he ne
t found a play" Vortigern," the first of 
a new historical series, covering those kings who are ignored 
in the plays we have. Sheridan actually produced this 
drama at Drurv Lane. The house '\'as cro\\ded; but 
Ireland's powers" of composition did not equal his gift for 
archaic hand\\ riting and the simulation of aged ink and 
paper, and" Yortigern" went down as a roaring farce. At 
this stage the young man was nineteen, and he got no further 
He lived until 1835, when he died in great poverty-an 
example to youth of the results of divagation from the nar- 
row path in general and of literary forgery in particular. 
The example might be more salutary were it not for the 
eqLally indisputable facts, \\ hich an honest man must not 
suppress, that Payne CoIlier died at the age of ninety-four 
in receipt of a Civil List Pension and that Ossian Macpherson 
was buried in \Yestminster Abbey. 
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These frauds were mostly done for selfish motives. There 
is, however, one kind of literary fraud which may be regarded 
as performing a valuable function. That is the imposture 
which is intended to tahe in, and expose, impostors. The 
world is full of persons who pretend to authority on subjects 
they know nothing about, and others \\ho vitiate public 
taste by puffing rubbish which they consider" advanced." 
Any hoax which may make these people look fools the 
moralist may ðcuse, the serious student must \\ elcome, and 
the humorist will thoroughly enjoy. I may illustrate what 
I mean by one or two examples, and may be pardoned for 
drawing on my personal experience. About eight vears ago 
we were being flooded "ith new and strange philosophers, 
mostlv from Germanv, who were being acclaimed and adver- 
tised by many who did not understand and some who did not 
even read them, I therefore took the liberty of ÏIwcnting 


another. I gave in a contemporary an account of his philo- 
sophv which \\as partly composed of sentiments taken out 
of :\Ir. Bottomley's weekly organ and partly of an utterly 
. nonsensical mixture of mathematical fonnulæ and physio- 
logical speculation. :\" everthele<:<;, the name of \\ïertz \\-as 
good enough, and I \\as deluged "ith letters both from 
supporters of the philosopher and from those who feared that 
his influence was dangerous Shortly afteI\\ ard,,-though 
here the game was very easy-I butted into the Bac,onian 
controversy, then being conducted \\ith great vigour by the 
late Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence. That amiable man, it 
will be remembered, did his best to popularise Bacon by a 
wholesale circulation of penny pamphlets. He called in the 
evidence of the editor of the Tailor and C!/fter to show that 
tJ:l
 portraIt in the first f('lio had two left sleeves. thus proving, 
in some mysterious \\ ay, that SI->akespeare's arms \\ ere really 
haunches of bacon; and he clinched his case by finding 
that three successive IÏ\'es in Shakespeare began with the 
letters" P,' "I," and "G," the bearing of which on Lord 
\"erulam's authorship is obvious. Sir Edwin used to quote 
freely from Elizabethan \\riters. An}..ious to demonstrate 
that' he had no sense of the value of e\'idence and that his 
methods \\ere reckless, I invented a quite conclusive quota- 
,tion from Greene, and sent it to a paper over the signature 
"P. O. R. :Ker," in which anybody but this kind of enthusiast 
!llight have smelt a rat, not to say a pig. He tumbled straight 
m. He had an immense library, including, no doubt, all 
Greene's \\orks. Here was an utterly crushing testimony. 
But did he trouble to verify the quotation? Kot he. He 
\\rote to the paper at once, saying that the fact that the 
Shakespearians had ignored Mr. :Ker's quotation demon- 
strated their incorrigible prejudice. .ì\ly subsequent letter 
o
 e
planation \\as not printed, the editor wishing to spare 
SIr Ed\\in's feelings. Still, it would have made no difference. 
Bacon may be cured but no one has e\'er cured a Baconian. 
* * * * * * 
There has just been perpetrated in America a salutary 
hoax to the im"entors of \\ hich we must tahe off our hats. 
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FOUR IMME'DIATE SUCCESSES. 
NOTES OF A NOMAD. B} Lady JEPHSO:\". With 
ill ...tratlOn<.. t2/fì nel 

. Thb is a delÏl' HtUI book,and wafts us about tbe v.orld in t"he bl t of COD pan,., 
from LOWf>!:Io to the RIviera_ to the f\lgerian Protectorate, to Rome. Athens. and Con- 
slantmopl nd finally to SdUI: im at the outbr.:-ak of war".-Sldurday.Review. 
II Br ght ðeeting glimpc;;es of the old French-Canadian life.. a dehghtlul essa,. on 
the French folk s Ils.u-..\lOThU.
 Post 
JAPANESE MEMORIES, D\' ETHEL Ho\YARD. In 
clott. g..t 131 lUufull)' ustrated" 12/6 net 
MY AMERICAN VISIT. B\' the Rt. HOIl. Sir F. E. 

:'1l rH, Bart, h.C . M.P., His 
Iajesty's Altorney,General. Witb 16 illustra- 
lion
. Clolb. 6/- nel. 
THE COMING ECONOMIC CRISIS. By H. J. ]E:\":\"IKGS. 
3/6 nel. 
HUTCHINS0N'S SUCCESSFUL 61- lvOVELS 
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A RP:'IAHKABI F I\FW NO\'EL. 
A KING IN BABYLON. By BUR- 
TON E. SII:.VI:.
SON 
"The story has go...-ÍJaily ^"ews. 
.. A first-class story of the I cref-py- 
school..--Daily Graþh" I-The un- 
folding of the tale is a succession of 

hnl
s...-5cI'I5'1Jøn. Thoroughly divert- 
mg m every sense of tbe word, and CHILI)REN OF EVE. By ISA.BEL 
there are Dlomentsofinten"'e e1ci1.ement. C \...LARk.E. 
MISS PIM'S CAMOUFLAGE. B y "As S\'eel and gracefulh ..ritten a 
story as could be wriUen -----G'obe. 
Lady SrA
LEY. "Tbe slory is well lold and full of 
II Has the merit of being light and colour..--LJverþool P05t and MtTGUry" 
lopical." - Sketch. "I\othmg like (lnd Edilion.) 
. Miss Pim.s Camouðage- has been 
pubhsbed before; il srands alone in Ibe THE L YND" OOD AFFAIR. By 
originahtyof ItS vein.--- 
V,.sttTn J.'J1ad. UXA L. 51 L13ERI<AD. 
lilt is admirably doñe, and full of "One ofthe ablt'st and most bamingof 
Scenes and moments which are both deteclÏ\.e romances, with an id}lhc love 
exciting and enjoyable..-_The TII"e5. sto
.---Sket(-h. u It is an excitmg and 
SANDS OF GOLD. By KATH- 
01
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"'The ingredit'nl
 of a 'best s,.Uer. colour of real life "-Dad\' Chronicl, 
are here mixed together with a la, ish .. A cle"Jerand absoibing studv in charac
 
hand.-,.-n'
lIru'nJteT. Gnrtlte II ,!he ler and study in detection.u-JID,.,ung 
Egyptian backl':round IS aJi;!ain charmmg- Post. (2nd Etlilion.) 
Iy painled, Theaulhor wins the b'l!:hest THE BA.G OF SAFFRON. By 
honours In lurning 
ome painful prob, BAROXESS \ION HU rTEN. 

e
s of .madnes
_ tnto n a sane and II It IS an excellent novel. I tis he r. ond 
y pathetic story. -Gl be. . . I the ordmary. and greatly to its c ever 
THE NARROW STRAl'f. d 
dl
v"'k autbor'. credn."-lilusl.aled L!,ndo.. 
KORRlS. . Y . . I ^..rs, (3.d EdltlO1l.) 
.. A nov,,( "ilb plenlyof suhstar-ce." LADY MARY'S I\I0NEY. By G. B. 
-Lr 
rÞOol Pos' and lIercrlry. "Bri
hl' l BL'Hlil:o.l. 
bubbh.nl?;. a.nd hvely."-r'nit.t'T'i.t. .1 The u It is good readinK for this lime .f 
novel IS written with the (harminR" ease great war".-Daily ChTt'lnicle. ,. Are. 
of style and kindly knowledR"e of human markable. readah:e story,---Sunliay 
liCe..anrl Sl ty of \\hich the author is EvenJngTdeJ:ra'rl. .. Astorv that ought 
master."-5c tsman. (.?Pkt Edition.) I to be popular:--..1oerdu" Fr,e Preu. 


SERGT. SPUD TAMSON, V.C. By 
R. w. ':A:'IPBELL. 
II It will be rf'ad '" ith much interest 
and enJuyment. ..---Gla5Kow (slue". .. It 
is full of fun."-A berde... Dally }"".....I. 
liThe Army. with good reason. has 
adopted Rpud. '.-PurJGh. 
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For some 'LlfS .\merica, to a far greater e"tent than this 
country, h"as been flooded with poetic Schools, Futurists, 
1m::> <;ists, Vorticist<;, and so on, who havL got an enormous 
amount of puhlicity and hav! heen chattered about by 
almost all the critics. In I9ID (I take the ston' from the 
Chicdgo Dial) .1 volume Wet> published raIled .
p
ctra, the 
authors being Emanuel Morgan and .\nne h.msh. The 
preface expounded the Spectrist theon'. The theme of a 
poem, it "aid, "is to be regarded as a prism, upon which the 
colourless white light of infinite existence falls and is broken 
up into glowing, beautiful, and intelligible hues," and "the 
overtones, adumbrations or spectres which for the poet 
haunt all objects both of the seen and the unseen world . . . 
should touch with a tremulous vibranev of ultimatp fact the 
reader'!, sensp of tht' immediate theme." :\Ir. Morgan used 
rhyme, Mis:. Knish free verse; the poems were headed 
"Up. I," "Op. 2:' etc., and it was allowerl to leak out that 
:'th. Morgan WetS a painter who had been to Par
s, and ?Iiss 
Knish a Hungarian who had publi"hed poems 111 Russian: 
The authors began to be deluged with adulatory letters 
lrom the most advanced poets of our very advanced dRY, 
of whom the men naturally inclined to address Miss Knish, 
and the women 1\1r. :\Iorgan. Here at last, it appeared, 
was the real thing -pretence stripped away, technique 
reduced to lowest terms, passionate beauty impaled for a 
marvelling posterity-that ultimate method for which .the 
poets from Homer to themselves had been so many vmces 
crying in the v.ilderness. Certain poetry magazine5 were 
impressed and sought the prhilege of giving the wodd 
more Spectra, "Others" devoted an entire ISSile to the 
Spectrists: the\ \\ ('re 'uccessfully parodIed in a Lollege 
magazme; the\ acquired disciples-a Harvard under- 
graduate, for instance, forswore Imagism for Spectrism, 
dnd had his apostasv roundlv rebuked b:
 the high l'>riestess 
of his earlier faith, 
fhe authors, who kept dark, \
ere continually being intro- 
duced by enthusia
ts to their own worhs, Reviews were 
innumerable. The Conservatives \Hote with alarm; the 
Radicals \\ith e!l.uberance; the cautious delegated thèir 
tas\... One distinguished editor passed on the work of 
criticism to 11r. WItter Bynner, and paid him handsomely 
tor" his 
olemnly judicial appraisal of him..elf in the role of 
Emanuel1Iorgan: originator of the Spectrist theory." The 
game might hd ve gone on, and the movement might have sprCdd 
from one end of the continent to the other, Onlv .\merica 
came into the war, and" Miss Knish" too\... a captaÍn's com- 
mission under her real name of Arthur D. Ficke. Perhaps, 
after this, critics will be d little readier to discover and say 
what they reallv think about the nonsense that gets itself 
published. 
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Memoirs of William Hickey, 1775-1782, Edited b,' 
.\LFRED SPEXCER. (Hurst & Blackett. I2S. 6d. net.) . 
Front Lines. By BOYD CABLE. (John Murray, 6s. net.) 
A SECOND instalment of the JIemoirs of William 
Hickey has now been published under the editor- 
ship of l'Ir. Alfred Spencer. They are as good a 
reading as the first volume, which appeared just 
before the war. William Hickev was a solicitor 
with a taste for fast life, He came of a \vell-to-do LondOI
 
family, but, as he did not make a business success at home, 
was shipped to India. !\ot liking the country, he returned 
to London; and this volume opens in 1775 with prepara- 
tions for a voyage to Jamaica, where his fdther was sending 
him to practise law. When in Jamaica he made many friends, 
for he was an amu"ing fellow who did not take life too seri- 
ously, travelled over the island, met all the local celebrities 
whom he de
cribes, and finally decided there was no money 
in law in tbe \\'t.-t Indies, After a .good time, excellently 
portrayed in the",: pages, he returned to London; but feared 
to face hi" father, Presently peace is restored between the 

wo, and W. H. goes again to India, seb up a
 an Attorney 
111 Calcutta, 
akes a pot of money, and comes home, partlv 
on hu<.;ine ,partlv on pleasure, in charge of a petition to 
ParlIament for the establishment of trial bv jurv in the 
East. Every line he write has an interest; it i
 human 
dnd full of life and much is of hi<.;torical value 
, It is amusing in the first chapter to find that in 1775 
Crovernment departments were m'lking almost identically 
the same mistakes, but in rp\'er"p manner {i.e., in the e"port 
of food supplit" in
tead of the imports) which they made in 
I9I7! SO little dol''> the \\<orking of the departmental brain 
alter with the timt,. When i,} !\I.tdra..., in I 77F. , 11r. Hicke" 
6tayed with Mr. Hall Plumer. who a little later took over à 
Government contract for erl'cting military worh
, dnd 
"according to public repOI t, cleared si"-ty thousand pounds 


therebv Such was the advantage ari,,\ng from (
o\'ernment 
rontracts in those days "-an ad\'antage, dlso according to 
public report, which has not entirely disappeared in thest. 
days. This 1\Ir. Hall Plumer, if w( mistak" flot, was a forbear 
of General Sir Herbert Plumer, for the general's father was 
also Mr. Hall Plumer. Throughout these fascinating memoir
 
we are constantly coming across names and incidents which 
link the latter half of the eight!;enth century with the earh' 
Dart of the twentieth rcntury. And human nature has not 
\-aried in the least. Hickey, if not the model of propriety, 
must have been a thorou
hly good fellow at hart. HI' 
marries a woman with a past-a very \-aIiegated past-hut is 
devoted to her, and re,>ents with vigour the least discourtesy 
to her. We get glimpses in Calcutta of Warren Hastings, 
Philip Frances, anrl 1Ime. Tallevrand, and see the 
beginnings of the restaurant habit in London. Yet a third 
\'olume of the"e vivid memoirs, we are glad to say, is promi..ed ; 
it also will be assured a warm welcome, 


* * * * * 
Front Lines, Boyd Cable's new book is as good as his other 
two, but there is a differencr; he has paid more consideration 
to the inner meaning of the war, and has given the work 
J. value for, say, distribution among pacifists, as well as 
retaining all the photographic accuracy of trench life that 
makes such stories as these acceptable both to the men who 
are doing the work and their frif'nds at home who want to 
know how the work is done. As an ill stance, "Seeing Red," 
the story of an Australian \\ho never quite realised why hI' 
was in France until he saw the Germans indulging in cold- 
blooded murder of their prisoners, is a very fine psychological 
study, and one that will appeal, with its ring of truth, to 
men in the front lines and to people at home. Almost 
as an aside the utter callousness of the German mind 
is shown, and reflection after reading will provoke the 
thought that there can be no compounding with' people like 
these. 
. Out of the twentv-one stories that make the book at least 
half contain subtle lessons like this; every phas
 of war 
activity is dealt with, from night raiding in big bombing 
aeroplanes to the task of the stretcher-bearers in the mudd" 
rear of an attack. \YL q 
 the war as the men who are 
fighting see it, and in that respect this work is the equal, 
if not better than an\lhing its author has yet done. 
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A f'o:EW LEACOCK VOLUME IS A LITERARY EVENT. 
FRENZIED FICTION. l'h. Sn:PHE:\ LEACOCK, 
Author of" Further Foolishness" .. Literdry Lapses," "Non- 
sense K 0\ els," etc Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 
A fresh collEction of good things by a humorist In high spirits. 


THE GLORY OF THE TRENCHES. lh' CO
lN(;SBY 
DA \Vsu",. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
This n
w book L}. the author of II Khaki Courage;. which had such an eaonnous 
success Ciao,ooo copics sold in U.S.A.), is an inb..rpmtation of the inspiration which 
dri ves Ihe 6gh ling men on. 


THE COMING DAWN, a War Anthology in Prose and 
Verse. By THEUDORA 1.HO!\lPSON. Compiler of .. Under- 
neath the Bough," '\ith <>n Introduction by Sir OLIVER 
LODGE. reap. 8vo. 5s. net, 
WOMEN AND SOLDIERS. B\' "Irs. ALEC fWEEDlE, 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net 
Mrs. T\\eedie touches on many controvehial subjects from ]ov
-malú.
t war
 
marriages, war-babies, divorce, clothes, e,con my, dissipation, the great work done 
by ",omen, co-operative housekef'piug. wom<.>n's conscnption. wages and work. She 
interlards her wisdom with much humour. LRe-ady at once. 


ON HEAVEN, and other Poems. By FORD MADOX 
HliEFFER. 3s. 6d. net. 
II It is refreshing to find in Mr. H1Jeffer a true anda modern poet-at onct"realistic 
and romantic-who, ill his own vivid way. ðashes forth pdthOS and humour, and, in 
fine. feels aloud:'-Satu,.day Review. 


MESSINES, and other Poems. Bv DilLE CAl\I- 
l\IAEIUS. English Version by TITA BRAND CAMMAERTS. 
Cro\\n 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
II The paemo; arc among the most not;:t.Llf'" literary wfJrk which this tctT1bl<> struggle 
has elicited."'-Land & n att:". 


COAL AND CANDLELIGHT. Poems h,. HELEN P.\lW.Y 
EVE),. Author oj .. Uread and Circuses.'" Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 
II A book of distinguishl
d \0 r< -liforrnng Post. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE DOWNS. .\ Baffling Detecti\Tl' 
Stc.ry, Dy J. K \'ArSü
 and A. J. REES. Authors of 
, The Hdmp
tead Mystery." 6s. net. 
An unusuall}. ffi}'-tif)108 talr "yen for a detective stnn, for It contains ft lII}stt>ry 
"ithin a m, .t(>ry. 


A NOT IMPOSSIBLE RELIGION. B\' the late Profes"or 
SÎL"A"'US THO
Il'SOX, Author of' rhe Qu{'
t for Truth," 
ete. 6s. net. 
II In this \. olume thp author has left a leg;:t{"'.. of incalcu1ablc val\l'
 to 
humanity "-Globe. 
.. A prnfoundly interesting and stimu1ating book:'- -II stminst,-, Ga.lette 
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The Canadians By Centurion 
( April 22 nd-2 6th, 19 1 5) 
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.. Take your hands ofr me or I'll trepan ycu." 


The :\11.< >. raised his fist. 


rh, }ùllvwinr:. 'J .:m allthclllj(" stor\' 01 a (olam Canadian 
11Ittalin/1 al tile nnd hattle o{ \ -Pre 


I T \\u .l \\.lrl11 ,\pril rla\ "'0 \\arm that it might h"\"l 
been mid,....umml'r but for the anel110nt , o1nd the \\ild 
11\,acinths \\hich gk.tnll'd in the patche... of \\oodlanrl. 
The dr,\h and grèY monotone<; of the wintl'r lanrl.;cape 
of mud ,ll1d IO\\-Ivmg mist had changed in a few da.'" 
to a "cheme of priman' "olour" in \\hil'h the hlue of the 
,;;}"it the green of the \ oung gr d......., and the \ ello\\ ' of marsh- 
m"rigold dnd Ie"ser . dandine ..,tartIed the e\'p \\ ith their 
"uddcn imprO\'i.....ltiOlb, It" ,b one of tho d.1 \',> when the 
,..pirit of 
pring- tah on a \'i....ible incarndti,m dnd the 
10\ -tPriQu" forI' of life i
 feIt in the air and in tl1P blood. 
111 the thru...t of thL tim' crumpled lea\. on the tree;" 
('merging frolll the bud" like .1 hutterfl\' hom a chry<;alis, 
one I'ould almost l'l' the 
 'cret 1m puis th.lt animdted them. 
fhe red roofs of "- glowed in the afternoon 
un The 
front and hal'\" dOl)r
 of en'n' hou:-/-' 
tood open and on the 
{'obhled IM\'ements the dog" la) \\ith their htotds beÌ\\een 
their ('\, tend"d pa"
, opening .lnd closing a dm\\<..,-, but 
v.d.tchful I Yl'. E'i:u
pt for t\\o compam orderIy-
erg' ant..... 
\\ho stood at a door ..,mohing in intimate "ilence, the street 
\\a" d":o-ertcd. The f'.;taminet'i \\ert' emph, although it ..,till 
",anted four hours till do"ing time. The "ergeants had 
discarded their belts, .tnd pre ented the nFgligt air of men 
who an .. re
ting" in billet.... 
.. Some d,,\- !., remal ked the taller of the two cconomiLo1lly 
.. Jak !..' repli/-'rl the other .. Gue you'll O\\e mC a 
dollar tn-night, Jack The machine-gunners will knock "'pots 
out of them." 
.. I'll mdkt: it t\\U to one, if \'ou liht, Bob," "aid the first 

peaker confidently, 
.. Don. I' aid the oth
r. And they rddp
 'rl into silencl . 
The' hdgeted 00 ionalh as from time to time loud 
shouts WLrp borne upon their pars from the direction of a 
field out...idt' tht \'illage. The c = appeared to come orchbtrall
 
from .L I lo\\d 0f men all ....llOuting at onr . though now and 
.\go1in d pn\\ erful \ ùiCl \\ a, h"ard abu\'e thL rest, and ib 
nasal nott I epl ated the "ame theme at intef\ .lIs d.S in a fugue 
.. T dkt 
him-out of- the-bo
 I" . ' Tah, -him-out -o[-tht 
bo"\. ! The cry \\<b n ptdted from time to tim= In nott 
which alt rnated bet\\, 'n menaCL and f'ntrCIÌ\. 
Th
 origin of the
 "ounds was tú bé ,ught in a field 
hard }n the "ilia In thi.... field \\ prf' .1 rr n \\ d of officI rs 
and m
n \\hu hdd p' ,ted them
eh'" on t\\u "idl' of it in 
such ' mann, r a" to kim, \\ith their backs out\\ard, an 
dngle of niOl t,\-. degn The men c ompo!'ing one side of 
tins Y,shaped form.ltlOll \\ere ell! Lring lu...tih. \\hill' thosp 
on the otlwr \\ere ferocÎoush ....ilent. In the I f'ntn of th 


Lc., ] 


I', 



" 


Y four gTe\'-shirted men III khaki trnu
 r..: \\el 
da"hing madl." round from on point to ,motlH , touching, 
,I:> the\' \\I'nt, four white bago; on thL ground at tllf' rornl r"- 
of a "quart', alld ha\ ing .Lpparently their nbjf'eti\-, thl 
bag nt'arest tht ap :\ of the V. ,-\n untutored mind might 
han' mistdken their f'Horts for d \ ari,ttion of thdt unauthor- 
i"ed form of Ann.' e"\.en'i
, kno\\ n a" "\\ hipping to th 
gap. Far out in tlH field a hreathlt."... man \\a... trying to 
pick up a ball. ,lI1d even other men glo\'pd 1": to thp left 
hand adjurt'd him \\ ith mdm' impret.ltion" to .. get on \\ith 
it." .\ ninth man, his faCt "0\ ered b\ .1 ,tee\-harrrd mask 
o1nd his left h,md hooded in an l'IH',rmou,.. leather glO\ 
,..tt'od b\- the corner ban. 
In th, "l'ntre of the L field \\.1.... an offi, r, \\ ith the pf'.\k of 
hi
 Lap at thL bdck of his hL, d: hi... languid demeanour and 
the spare ball in his hand marked him .I" thf' umpire. ThrL 
of the runner
 had re [ched .. home" o1t the LUrner, and th 
fourth \\01'-0 ..:training to\\ards it, "hen then wa" a flash of 
\\ hite and tht clean sn1dck of a (',mght hl\.\I, \\ hich \\ a ' no 
sooner taught than it \\dS thro\\n to tht:- ma"ked heepLr of 
th, .. home" ba"p. Thp latter pirouetted on IllS fef't a<; he 
caught it. nd stooping \\ith d half-turn. quickl.' touched 
the shoulder of the runlll r, \\ 110 at the "'amp moment di\-pd 
he (lIon!! fOi th brl.g ,though 
peking dlll'tuar." He la.' 
pro"trate, \\ ith tilt ldtcher upright b, side him, while all f'\ e,.. 
\\ ere tur;J1I"'d from the t\\ 0 to the umpir \; 0 imperial 
ge
ture dtcidm
 the lethal i""ue of life and death bet\\1 en 
two gladidtors could ha\'L been mon .111"\.ioush- awaited. 
\\ïthout .I \\nrd, the umpire Jerhed hi" thumh on.r hi
 
shoulder. The runner \\ a
 .. out." 
.-\t that thp ullen "ilenc of the ITo\\d (f "'p..rtatnr
 un 
om ,..ide g"\'l' plat" tú delirÎl,lb cheering, \\hiIL the t \.U!td- 
tion" of the supporters of the in" 
irle \\en transfoflllLd 
into howl" of eXt 'lation and dark thn Its dl'ain
t the umpin 
who \\dt, freel
 a. cused of .. graft and other Lorrupt dnd 
ille al pra,.tic _. 
.. ,aft a mile, )'I'lled \ vice abú\ t' the re
t. 't. t \'uur 
Py. ump" I \\'ait till .' 0U romc to n1l-' \\lth bull. t in 
\ our Iivel I'll sho\\ \\ hat out' mean" 
- It \\a L th
 n "imental 'I.u. He shook h." fist at tlH 
umpin a he uttered hi'> malt'dictinn-; 
.. Go J1. Dickie urged a com pam ommandt'r "t his 
elbow, encouragingly. .. You ha\ en't bLgun to \\arm up -' et." 
.. Kill the umpire!' \'elled tht :\1.U.. "ith lethal fury. 
.. Kill him I S< .lIp him! Tar and t .lther him I Tickle hi
 
feet' .. 
"Dn' up. Dirki
, said:, cubdlt In bl 
ide him, 'H{ \\as 
out all right.' 
That doesn't .:ut dB\ iLe n torted tht 
I.ü 'Can't 
I ha
'f' " \',-.II tn m-, -;elf) The umpir' nt a Ria" P\<', and 
a chtap un ,It that. (;in' him 'Icdicine and \)uh ." 
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His 
()liloquy fell on deaf ear
. The umpirl, who had 
maintained a ma""ive silence, "uddenlv looked up as another 
man took the place of the vanquishe-d at the" home." As 
the new-comer grasped the bat, he wa" haded with loud 
entreaties to .. knock tht' hall out of Belgium," on the one 
hand; and, ùn the other, with simster assurances that if he 
did his life would hardly be worth living. l\Ieanwhilp, the 
pitcher. ,-,ome twenty yards in front of him, and the catcher, 
,1 
'ard or two behind him, seemed to be engaged in mysterious 
intercour'-'e in a deaf-and-dumb alphabet of their own. The 
pitcher was juggling with tÌ1' ball as though not quite certain 
wh.lt 0 do with it, while the catcher was patting his gloved 
dnd unglowd hands together as though inviting him to join 
in th' ancient game of pat-a-cake. All this pantomime 
\\ould have been very disconcerting to a nervous batter. 
It was meant to be. In baseball evervbodv does his best 
t I put e\'erybodv cl.;e off his game. This IS useful, for it 
teaches vou self-c I fidence; also self-courage, for vou will 
!!;,'t no' encourag nt. The next moment the pitcher 
suddenly brought HlS hands together over his head, whirled 
them round in an ellipse, and hurled the bal in the 
direction of the batter. 
A shell whined towards the field, and dropped with a 
roar and a great spurt of black earth and blacker smoke 
some half a mile away. The spectators ignored it. The 
(,Iptain who had been urging the M.a. to still more inflam- 
mdtorv efforts, happening to glance in that direction, noted 
curi lusly a figure in yellow baggy clothes and a rt..d tarbush 
ad\'ancing dCroSS the field. The figure alternately ran and 
stumbled. He noted, too, that the gun-fire t) the north- 
('"....t had swclled to a loud continuous roar. A click recalled 
him to tlIP game. The batsman had hit the ball to centre- 
held, and, dropping his stick, ran desperately towards the 
hrst base, ahout ninety yards to his right. The ball \\as 
hdded bv the centre-field with incredible velocity and thrown 
to the baseman a<; the batter measured his l
ngth on the 
ground. Loud shouts of exultation arose from a group of 
Fidd Ambulance men under a ro\\ of poplars on one side 
of the field a
 a third machine-gunner entered on his innings. 
The new batsman fingered the" bat" nervously. 
.. Don't be afraid of it! It won't hurt you !-" shouted the 
ambulancp men, encouragingly. "It ain't septic." 
"\\"ho's bought you?" shouted a man with a megaphone 
darkly at.the pitcher. .\nd he proceeded to make a number 
of defamatory remarks, chosen with e
treme care, upon the 
age of the player, his deJfortment, his choice of a career, 
and his private morals. J f you are of a sensitive disposition 
vou had better not play basebaH; it i
 very bad for self- 
e!:>teem. But it is uncommonly good for self-control. 
\t thdt moment a man, belted as on duty, thrust hi,; way 
through the boisterous crowd, and, approaching the umpire 
.;aluted dnd gave him a bit of paper. The umpire took the 
message and, hdving read it, suddenly turned his cap peak 
foremost. He raised his hand. "The game's called," he 
dnnounced in 01. clear, slightly nasal voice. He turned, and, 
nodding towards the menacing roar in the north-ca"t added, 
\\ith a faint smile, "on account of the rain!" 
Silence fell upon the crowd as he paused for a moment. 

Ien turned one to another. Explosio'ls of light suddenly 
appe,lred in the north-cast, succeeded by three coloured stars 
om" above the other, which scintillated hrilli.mtly likc gem>; 
for a minute, and then went out. Two company orderl}, 
sergeants appeared on the edge of the crowd, wearing their 
belts; they Were panting with exertion as though they had 
heen running. .\ soldier from a Belgian working-party, \\ith 
.1 shovel on his back, emerged in a patch of blue from the 
crowd of khaki, .II1Ct talking excitedly, pointed over his 
,;houlder in the direction of the church. The crowd \\as like 
.1 field of oats suddenly set in motion by a breezp; each 
individual memher of it seemed to be flickering to and fro, 
dlthough the crowd as a whole remained stationary. 
"The battdlion will fall in at oncf'," said the '5ubaltern, 
suddenly, in a changeel tone of \'oice, "Heavy marching 
order. .. 
fhe hreathle,-,; ,.,ergeants became articulate. 
, .\' and' ß' Companies, stanel to!" shouted the one. 
. 'r' and . D' Companies! Back to billets, boys; kit,.: 
'111, and fall m, shouted the other. 
"\\ IMt is it?" said the captain to one of the orderly 
'L'rge.mts 
.. Thf' GernMn<; ha\'f' broken through on the left flank, Slr. 
.. C lur bet'" off," <;aid one man t(, another. "Tell you 
what, matI' I'll take vou in thr N to one on the :\1.<;.... 
nL xt time, Th Lldd
 \v< rc acr. pted, 
1'h 
 "trp_l1li'el back to billet di'-ru in{.. thf m
tch d 
th.' \\ nt fh uld rlv lilt' 're e\erywh Ie .it onc 
111 thLiI Hank and in theIr n" -r,",unding- up the ,1r
u 
II" I!t ti" .,,'1 Iii,' ,II 'p-do_ lIl.l hil1"idf On 
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reaching the village, they fdl in and await eel orders. They 
found the streets of V-- choked with a stream of men, 
women, and children-on foot, on horsehack, in carts, in 
perambulators, all with their faces turned towards the west, 
as though intent on some desperate pilgrimolge. Incredibly 
old women and bed-ridden old men borne limply in wheel- 
barrows or carried in hand,carts, with their atrophied legs 
dangling helplessly over the sides, were being pushed or 
dragged through the crowd, The captain, glancing at these 
human derelicts, noticed curiously that one ancient paralytic 
reclined in a barrow with his hands ceaselessly twitching 
while his body and members remained rigid, like a poplar 
whose trunk and branches are still while the lea\"es at the 
e
tremities flutter ceaselessly Young women, carrYing 
habies at the breast and with children clutching at their 
skirts, their twinkling feet taking threi' steps to the mother's 
one, stumbled forward with the same set look upon their 
face. Some were bent double with the weight of large 
feather mattresses: others hdd bird-cages, clocks, cats, 
caskets, in a close embrace. 
 ow dnd then there was a 
scream as some cripple fell and the crowd pressed on and 
over him. And from this surging crowd there arose a single 
cry as though it possessed but a single voice, swelling into a 
loud diapason-" Les Boches vicnnent," 
There was a sound of wheeb and a clatter of hoofs on the 
þavé behinel, and the crowd turned in terror at the pursuit. 
They broke into a furrow, and through them galloped French 
gunners on horses with the traces cut, followed by otl1er 
mounted men driving limbers \\ithout guns-and mercilessly 
lashing the "leaders," whose mouths were white with foam. 
And they also cried "Les Boches 1'Ícnncnt," anel passed on. 
They were followed by men on foot, wearing red fezzes; 
their livid bluish facf's, their lips fleck{'d with froth, their 
hands fumbling at their throats, their gasps for hreath added 
to the terror .of the crowd \\ ith which the\' mingled. 
The captain eyed them with feelings in which anger and 
pity strove for mastery. .. The, "e got the \\ ind up, and no 
mistake," he said to a subaltern. .. But what the hell's the 
matter with them? They han'n't got a scratch." 
.. Their uniforms .Ire as cle.ln dS our,;." speculated the sub- 
;dtern. 'The,. can't have been huried. I"'e never seen 
that look on ã man's face before." 
"That pitcher weren't no good, said a Illan in the ranks. 
.. They oughter have taken him out of the hox long ago," 
The men, who had been standing easy, now fell out, anel 
fetched their rifles, packs, and ammunition. Water-bottles 
were filled, nominal rolls were checked, and for a few minutes 
the companv quarter-ma"ter-sergeants were incredibly busy. 
The men squatted on the ground, wearing their equipment, 
with their packs lying on the" kicking-straps" beside them. 
The\, debated freely the respective merits of the two sides, 
the helding, the pitching, the cdtching, and the prospects of d 
game that, as it happened, was never to be resumed. 
"CO:\IP'KY !" shouted each company commander. 
The men scrambled to their feet and, putting out their 
cigarettes, put on their packs. 
"COMP'XY! 'SHCX! . ,. FOlDI FüCKS! RIGHT! 
.\ l' EASE. ()l-ICK-K-K MARCH." 
The 
hort spring day was dra\\ing to a closl', the air grew 
cold, the shadO\\s deepened. They marched along the Ypres 
road, thrusting their way through the refugees, and turning 
off to the Idt near the asylum they crossed the canal just 
north of the doomed cin'. Clouds of white and black and 
red dust rose above it: as shell after shell crashed donn 
upon it, and died away in crayon upon the evening sky. 
In the west the sun was going down in 01 great conflagration. 
The air was still dr\' and clear, hut to the north-east therc 
was ,1 faint greenish haze king O\'cr tht' lields like a river- 
mist in the crepuscular light. In the tidds, on either side 
of them, hor
es and cows lay dead on their backs in uncouth 
attitudes, with their legs sticking up toward
 the sky. A 
vast desolation brooded over the landscape, They were 
alone. Not a living man or beast was to be seen. Dead 
men in bleached uniforms lay .Ibout in contorted attitudes- 
their faces livid and on their lips littlp bubbles of foam. 
Except for the intermittent roar of the guns, the air was 
,till as death. In this \'ast mortuar
 not a bird ";,Ulg. 
The road dipped into a hoHow. and a!> thl column descended 
the advanced guard began to cough, theJl the connecting tiles 
coughed, and the"e phthi,ical sounds \\ere gradually takf'n 
up by the whole column. Xight had fallen, .1Ild in the d.1rk 
solituùe" these hollow 
ound' were .1S loud and di,-tinct as 
the hootin
 of owls in .1 \\ood, 
.. SilcllcP in the r.lIl k.::. , .. said the captdin, and then he 
began to cough. Hi, < Vl.... watered. He snified. 
This plaCI "tink,lik., 1 dolmncd l.itriIl" Ii( "tid, irrit,tnh', 
I, he hlew hi nl!' 
.. It ,.. like chiorofolll,. 'lid llIll' -uh,iltl'1I1 
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Another \\ondered how long it \\as since he had tasted 
.Ilmonds. 
.\s tht column emerged from that sepulchral hollow and 
breasted the rise, they breathed more freely. 
They neared the cross-roads at B- , and shells began to 
whistle over their heads. The night air \\ as full of strange 
and sibilant voices. Thev crossed the canal, and at that 
moment a shell fell in the middle of the column, The men 
in the immediate vicinity 
topped dead, while the men in 
the rear continued to march until, as they trod on the heels of 
the men in front of them, the whole cõlumn wa" pulled up 
like a horse that i
 suddenly thrown on its haunches. Con- 
fused voices \"ere heard, and the groans of wounded men. 
The 
i.O. was down on his knees beside the prostrate forms, 
flashing an electric-torch upon them, while he masked its 
light with his Rurberry. The shell had \\Ïped out a machine- 
gun team. The 
LG. officer lay dead where he had fallen. 
The wounded \\'ere picked up and placed on the wheeled 
transport, and the battalion resumed its march. Koone knew 
whose turn would come next. But the,' continued to march 
steadily, each man's e,!es fixed on the- pack of the man in 
front of him 
.-\t midn
ght they halted by the side of the road, due 
north of St. J-, and waited for dawn. The,' found some 
deserted gun-emplacements, and established their battalion 
headquarters therein. Having put out outpo<.;ts and dug 
themselves in the men snatched an hom or t\VO of 
fitful and unea
v sleep under the stars. 
The morning 'broke cold and clear, and \\ith the first flush 
of dawn the men were on their feet, stamping to keep them- 
selves warm. In front of them was a dark wood, and in the 
middle distanct a farm and its outhouse" It \\as a small 
wood, and if you look for that wood to-da.' 
:ou \\Íll ne"er 
find it, but its name will go down to history, From this 
moment the battalion \\ as split up; "C" and" D" Companies 
were ordered to march off in the direction of the wood, \\here 
they were to join up with the Third Brigade
 -\5 they 
marched off by platoon" in file the\ \\ a \ cd their hands in 
salutation to their comrade
; it wa"> the Jao;t the latter ever 
saw of them. 
As the sun caQ1e out, the air grew warm; but not a lark 
climbed the heavens. Of the two companies that remained, one 
was ordered to move straight on its trenches in open order by 
platoo,Es, the other was to advance by se'ctions towards the 
farm. I They raced forwards, and as they approached their 
objective the German guns got the range, and opened on them 
with shrapnel and high explosÍ\'e. A dark grey mass of men 
was clustered round a farm about 900 yards away, on their 
left front, and, as they drew nearer, this mass opened on them 
with rifle-fire. Bullets licked the earth all around them, throw- 
ing up spurts of dust; but the shooting was poor, and they 
advanced steadily. The captain, who was signalling-officer and 
was in the rear, watched the waves of two other battalions 
advancing on the left to attack the ridge, and as the German 
machine-guns got to work on them he noticed that the first 
wave grew thinner and thinner. It struck him that it was 
extraordinarily _like a cinema film; he was looking all the 
while at the same picture, and yet it was never quite the 
same. There \\as the wave, always there, but from moment 
to moment 'gaps appeared in it; flickers of flame came and 
went above it; little white clouds appeared from nowhere 
over it, hung about, and disappeared as though they had 
never been. But with each cloud another gap appeared in 
the line. K ow and again it was wholly obscured by great 
p<rtches of coal-black smoke like enormous ink-stains, and 
the earth shook. As the smoke cleared away, he was almost 
astonished to see that the men-some of them-\\ ere stilI 
upright, and stilI advancing, without haste and without rest. 
"This is going to be sbme hell, to-day; eh, what, Dickie;l" 
he said to the l\LO., who was on his \\ay to a farm to get it 
going as a regimental aid-post. 
.. That's so," said the 1\1,0., cheerful at the prospect of 
having something more professionally exciting to do than 
look at men's tongues in billets. .. I guess I'm going to do 
quite a lot in the general practitioner line to-day, Say, old 
man, if you come my \\ay I'll patch you up beautifully. 
1'\ e quite a good bedside manner." .. 
The :\1.0, had a disconcerting habit of emi.saging every" 
body else as a possible casualty. 'Vhich \\as rather premature 
when you came to think of it. 
"Get along, Dickie, you old body-snatcher. I'd sooner 
we a natural death," retorted the other. "The Boche has 
slain his thousands, but you :\1.0.s your tens of thousands." 
"I'll never be slain by the jawbone of an ass," retorted 
the 1\1.0. pugnaciously. 
"Now, Dickie:' laughed the signalling-officer, good- 
naturedly, .. you're getting riled. You're better at giving chaff 
than taking it. ,y ou ju
t hike away to) uur consulting-room." 


The .\1.0. .. hiked." And for no apparent rU."on they 

hook ha
lls, 
They \\ele busy after that. TlH captain ordered field- 
tdephone
 to be laid out from the farm, which was to serve 
the double purpose of aid-post and battalion headquarters. 
They were laid out to the line<.; of unfinished trenche" wlúch 
had now been occupied by the \\aYI::S of infantry. It was 
neither open warfare nor trench warfare, but a curious 
combination of the two--a conti ,t of positions \\hich were 
only half-entrenchcd-while the German infantry hung aoout 
111 cluster
, like loafers at a street corner, apparenth" uncertain 
whether to ad\'ance or not. The truth was they were 
puzzled, The
 felt that b
 all the rules of the game the 
Canadians had no busine

 to be therc. The latter had one 
gun and no aeroplanes; thev were' being drenched with 

hrapnel and submerged with high explo!'i\"p; their left was 
.. in the air," and their allie" had bolted the day before in a 
\\ild sam'e qlti þeltt before a ne\\ anù 
inister ".:eapon which 
the Boche kne\\ to be his own plcIIliar and msty secret. 
And yet here \\ere thesl ., yerdammte" Canadians coming 
right up to them and making themselves extremely unpleas- 
ant with I)othing better than t\\ 0 or three machine-guns 
and their rifle
, though, to be sure, the rapid and accurate 
fire af those rifles \\'as 
omething to reckon \\ ith. The 
Boche, who had had thing" all hi" 0\\ n wa.\ the day 
before, when he hayoneted inanimdtl men half-suffocated 
by his pOisonous gas, did not "cern to appro\ e of this 
at alL 
During the wholE of that day a storm of iron beat upon the 
farm and the position in front of it. Shells ploughed up 
the trencht::-, burying men where they stood, and leaving not 
a trace behind. Some men were blo\\n to dust. others \\ere 
killed \\ithout a scratch; it s. emed as if not tlL rngines of 
war but some mysteriou<.; force of nature were bla"ting them 
out of e},istence. The 
uryi"ors fired a,.;ain and again at their 
fitfpl targets, until their rifle-barrels gre\\ hot, their nostrils 
were filled with the reek of blood and hurnt cordite, their 
ears stunned with concussion, their e\ es half-blinded \\ith 
showers of black dust, and their faces running \\Íth sweat. 

hells formed huge craters round and about the farm, shaking 
it to its foundations and bespattering its \\alls with the 
filth of the midden-heap. The signalling-officer found him- 
self wondering how long it \\ould be before the battalion 
headquarters would be \\iped out. As he sat there, with the 
e.O., receiving and transmitting messages, he felt as though 
he were dwelling in a haunted house. Soot fell in showers 
down the chimney on to the hearthstone, w1l1dows rattled. 
doors opened and shut, pictures fell from the walls, and 
plaster pattered on to the floor. Y oices shrieked and whim- 
pered overhead. And all the while he was conscious of 
waiting for something to happen- something was surely 
bound to happen. W ouId it be the next or the next but 
one? No! that was a .. dud." Short! Over! He 
got up and went out. There was a lull. Then the storm 
burst forth again. He began to count the shells falling in 
or near the farm and the trenches occupied by "A" and 
" B" Companies. After counting for fifteen minutes by his 
watch, he had reckoned ninety high-explosive shells. 
Night brought little or no respite from shell-fire; but the 
enemy's machine-gun fire died do\\n, and they were able to 
get stretcher-bearers and ration-parties with water up to the 
trenches. The :\1.0. worked all night in his overalls, dressing 
the wounded, injecting morphia and anti-tetanic serum. and 
e,"acuating them on empty limbers and supply waggons. 
When dawn broke, the signalling-officer was ordered to 
occupy a disused trench near a priyate road on the right, 
facing the wood. He had not been there many hours before 
it struck him that something was happening in that wood. 
Shells were raining on it at intervals, and in the pauses he 
heard the rifle-fire of "C' and "D" Companie_. who \\ere 
holding it. But each time the rifle-fire diminished in volume, 
and grc\\ more and more fitful; d) ing do\\ n like a fire oi 
Ì\\Ïgs that crackle and consume. Meanwhile, he was busy 
collecting ., details" and organising the supports. \t inter- 
yab an order would come in to supply "Ì\\ 0 X ,e.O.s and 
forty men" to ,;ome hard-pressed position, and he had to 
start reorganising all over again. Cooks. batmen, signållers 
-all were impounùed, A military policeman pa
sed on to 
him every straggler. Derelicts of every regiment in the 
divisions-Scottish, English, Canadian-came drifting in; 
and in that curious medley, drifting together like fallen 
lea'"es under a breeze after the "torm has momentarily spent 
its fury, he saw only t00 clearly the evidenc..' of what had 
happened the day before. There \\as no need to ask any 
que
tions. A moro"e Highlander, a company sergeant-major 
\\ho had lost his battalion, volunteered the information that 
he was" fed up." He seemed dazed, and \\ as argumentative 
in a dull slow way like a drunken man. 
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.. I thocht this was a war, d'ye ken, sorr ?.. he said, thrust- 
ing his face close to the captain. The latter noticed that his 
eyes were tired and blood-shot. " It iss not! It iss a bluidy 
ma<;sacre. And the J air-mans call us mercenaries! As if 
therE- was siller in it! How manv bawbee<; d'ye think I'll 
be taking.. rl)mpanv sergeant-major, 110W, sorr?" 
But the captain had suddenly put a field-telescope to his 
eye, and "as gazing hard in the direction of the wood about 
a thousand yards away, .. Here, sergeant-major; stop 
jawing, and look through this," he said, thrusting the tele- 
scope into the hands of the N.C.O. 
The effect was magical. .. A cop, soq; a fair cop. It's a 
sicht I dinna expect to see every day. Eight hundred, do 
you tbink, sorr? Five rounds rapid will be enough to lay 
them out, I'm thinking." 
\\That he had seen through the glass was a grey mass of 
men hanging irresolute about the corners of the wood. They 
had spiked helmets. The captain gave the word of com- 
mand: the company sergeant-major repeated it. The 
improvised platoon, with their sights at 800, bur!>t into a 
splutter of rifle-fire. The captain looked through his tele- 
scope. The grey mass had disappeared. 
But the captain was uneasy. Something must have 
happened in that wood for the Germans to get through it. 
For over half an hour silence had brooded over it. Not 
an enemy gun played on it; not a sound of rifle-fire had 
come from it. . .. \Vhat had become of .. C" and .. D" 
Companies? He was still revolving that question when he 
saw a man without a cap running from the direction of the 
wood, taking such cover as the ground afforded. As 
he drew nearer, the captain saw that he had bright red hair. 
"By God, it's G-!" he exclaimed. It was the lance- 
corporal who had had charge of .. C" and "D" Companies' 
end of the telephone. 
"I've managed to bury it, sir," said the fugitive, as he 
arrived, breathless and exhausted. 
.. Buried what?" 
.. The telephone. I'm the onlv one to get through. .. C" 
and .. D" Companies were cut off and enfiladed. Sixty per 
cent. casualties. All their ammunition exhausted, They 
were just snowed under. Could you lend me your water- 
bottle? Thank you, sir." 
He took a long drink. 
Overhead a Taube was circling like a hawk over its prey, 
flying as low as 200 feet, so low that they could see the 
observer looking over the side. He -dropped a smoke-ball, 
and a few minutes later a .. coal-box" landed just short of 
the trench, and threw up a spray of loamy dirt, which covered 
them from foot to head, and filled their eyes and nostrils, 
half-blinding them. At that moment a runner arrived with 
a me-sage from battalion headquarters. They were to fall 
back. The German line, which had been concave before the 
enemy had taken the wood, was now convex, and was thrust- 
ing forw'ard in a great bulge. 
As they approached the farm, upon which .. A" and .. B .. 
Companies were retiring, a shell landed on the roof. When 
the pillar of cloud cleared, flames were seen coming from it 
as from the heart of the volcano. The barns, filled with 
straw, were blazing fiercely. 
In the farm-yard stood a figure in overalls, bareheaded, 
and with arms bare to the elbows. His overalls were splashed 
with blood, his face was black as a nigger-minstrel's with 
soot, out of which his white eye-baUs glared with a fierce 
glow in their irises. He was shouting orders, directing 
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stretcher-bearers, and rushing in and out of the burning 
barn, carrying the limp bodies of wounded men in his arms. 
He was about to rush back, when the signalling-officer caught 
him by the arms. He tried to shake him off, but the other 
held him in an iron grip. 
.. Blast you, 1\1-. Take your hands off me, or I'll 
trepan you." He raised his fist. "I've got men III 
there, I tell you." , 
"I know, Dickie," said the other softlv. .. I know. But 
look! You've done all you can, oÌd man." As he 
pointed to the barn, the roof fell in with a crash, and tongues 
of fire and smoke burst from the doorway, scorching them 
whpre they stood. . 
The 1\1.0. stood for a moment like one dazed. He shook 
his fist in the direction of the Germans. He was a master of 
language, but for once in his life words failed him. He 
uttered a choking sound, and turned away. 
The next moment the farm-house itself caught fire. There 
was a noise like the popping of corks, and brass-caps flew 
freakishly in all directions, as though a swarm of bees had 
been disturbed. The S.A.A. had caught fire and was going 
off in a fusillade. The signalling-officer and his men rushed 
to and fro, pulling out the boxes of ammunition and throwing 
them into the mud. 
They fell back, and dug in again. There they held on. 
As the day drew to its close, the sky became obscured with 
clouds, and before night rain began to fall. It fell in a 
steadv drizzle, wetting them to the skin as they hung on 
without flares, without wire, without sand-bags, waiting 
every moment of the night for an attack which never came, 
Two days later they were reliev
d by reinforcements, and, 
retiring by sections, they marched back to billets by the 
light of the moon. Out of the two companies that remained 
only 170 men were left. Of the four machine-guns, they 
had saved but one. The machine-gun officer who had 
umpired at the match was dead. Of the eighteen men who 
had played the game of ì\lachine-gunners v. Ambulance-men, 
only eight survived. 
As they passed "Suicide Corner," the captain caught 
sight of a somnolent sepoy sitting against the bank on the 
side of the road, his face curiously grey in the moonlight. 
"Lost his unit!" he said to himself. . It was a common 
occurrence. He went up to him and, seeking to wake him, 
pulled him gently by the neck of his tunic. He fell forward 
stiffly against the captain. The back of the man's head was 
gone, and his face was merely a mask. He was dead. 
They reached V- at dawn. The men unslung their 
rifles and packs, and threw themselves down heavily without 
taking their boots off. And for the first time for five days 
they slept. 


The stories by Centurion-a junior officer who has 
seen. 1//uch oj t!le war in France-which\lwvJ been appea
ing 
at mtuv;lls 111 the columns oj LAND lX \V ATER sma 
Nc-v;mber, 1916, are to be published early this month in book 
Jorm by Mr. Heinemann under the title oj "Gentle-men- 
at-Arms." They are to be published in America by 
ill essrs. Doubleday, Page. ScvJral oj the stories describe. 
Jor the fiyst time in print, the Jortunes oj certain regiments 
at the battles oj Mons, the Marne, the Aisne. ypres, and 
. the Somme. 
We shall publish in LAND & WATER at an early date 
a second series oj stories by Centurion, which will appear 
simultaneously in America in the" Century J.fagazine.' 


They found the 
treets choked with a --tream of men women and childre-n-on foot on hor<eback in (arts in 
perambulator" all with their face
 turned towards the we
t, as though intent on s
me des
erate' pilgrim;ge. 
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An old cry-one which has helped our country to victory over a thousand 
years and mor
-yet modern enough to be the key to the policy of 


The 


National 


News 


- the control of which has been taken over by -- 


ODHAMS · LIMITED 


who are publishers of so many patriotic weeklies, The future outlook of 
the paper will be patriotically British, It will be as independent as any 
Briton would wish, and every line will be interesting. In view of the 
paper restrictions you should place a regular order now with your newsagent. 


If you find any difficulty in obtaining 
"THE NATIONAL NEWS" 
THE ONLY PENNY SUNDAY NEWSPAPER 
Send a postcard for free specimen copy to "The 
National News," Temple Bar House, Fleet Street, E.C.4 
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TRENCH COAT 


The Most Reliable Military Waterproof Produced 
Self-Praise is no Recommendation. 
READ what an Officer tI,:i':YS about 
Aqualcutum. 
.. March n, 1918. 
.. I want to let you know how excellent 1 have 
found your Aquascutum TrenclJ. Coat. I bought 
one with a sheepskin lining in Jan, 1917, and have 
used it continually ever since and have found it far 
superior to any other waterproof coat I have ever 
used. It certainly looks the worse for wear but it 
is still going strong." 
The origmal may be leen by anytJfle inteu-ted. 


There is only one AQUA SCUTUM. 
Do not accept inferior imitations. 
Sold in all principal towns by our 
recognised Agents. 


T R ENe H C 0 A T Only H..iaht aDd Chat 
Mea.uremeat required. 
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Waterproof 
Coat Specialists 
for over 
50 years. 


SLEEPING 


BAG 


The ONLY VALISE for Active Service. 
Weigb. about 11 Pound. 
and compri,e, : 


Watertight Sleeping Bag 
With .. Throw - Off" Pocket for carrying all 
Field Kit. 
Kapok Lining, equivalent to mattress and two 
thick blankt:ts. 
The Sleeping Bag is AL WAYS ready. 
The Field Kit is ALWAYS packed. 
The Kapok Lining renders the Bag PER- 
MANENTL Y proof against trench vermin 


LIGHTER. STRONGER. 
MORE CONVENIENT THAN ALL OTHERS. 


C omplde rJJllh Straps. Name and 'R,egiment painted on, 6 gn.. 
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the country,side will retain all the charms of pre,war da\"
' 
and to the 
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SUNBEA.M 


illustrating the famous line 0 ""('bel" :\Iachines suitable 
or "V en praying and 11me\\a
hing purpose. 
"' uu c.tllllot buy a better spt <I) er than the .. rbel." Thest; 
machtnLs are the most popular and \\ iùely us d becaus p theu 
merit" dnd superioÍ'ity are uni\ ersally recognise(1. 
.. TJbel .. Sprayers embody all the latest tmprO\-emen's, an(1 
are made to conform to the requirements and specifications 
01 the Food Production Department. 
L.-.ok for the mark "Ubel "-your safeguard in sprayer 
buying, 


owner those pleasures will be accessible with the greate<t 
ease. Never has Sunbeam quality been so decided as it WIll 
be in the post-war models. The production of 
SUNBEAM - COAT ALEN AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
alone has added laurels to the Sunbeam name Priorit} ( f 
delivery of the post' war Sunbeam will be secured by the 
receipt of vour inquiry now. 
THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., Ltd., 
\\OLVERHAMPTON. 
\fancbester Showrooms: 106. Deans
ilte. 
London and District Ajents for Cars: 
J. "'-rete. ltd.. 72 Nr\, ßnnt.l Sty ert, 'V.1. 
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UNITED BRASSFOUNDERS & ENGINEERS LTD 
Empress Foundry Cornbrook Manchester 


.. 
UB U [ ' Knapsack 

 Sprayers 
'By every 1èst -The Best" 
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Have you ever thou gilt what a pleasure It 
would be to your friend in the Royal Air Force if you were to send him a cop\' of 
" Flying" every week. It is almost impossihle to get a paper from a hookstall at home 
without ordering it; it is quite impossible abroad. To make it as easy as possihle for YOll 
we will send" Flying" every week for one year to a member of the R.A.F. at home or 
abroad for H : 8 : 0 (the u
ual subscription rate abroad is H : 10 : 0). 
.. Flying" is the tàvourite paper of the R. \.F. Every is
ue contains Stories, Articles, 
J [llmorom \' erse, Technical Information, Photographs, and Il1ustratiom. 
Send the name and addreso; of your friend in the Service, together with cheque for H : 8: 0, 
and we win send him a copy of" Flyi ng" for one year, post free, 


.Address " FLYING," 5 CHA:\'"CERY LANE, LONDOì\, W.C.2. 
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SERVICEBREECHES 


LUADE AT SHORT NOTICE. 


For inspection, and to r . 
enable us to meet im- 
mediate requirements, 
"e keep on hand a 
number of pairs of 
breeches, or "e can cut 
and try a pair on the 
same dav, and complete 
the next day if urgentl) 
wanted. 


To thosc "ho order thcir 
breeches anù other sen ice 
clothes from us "e assure fine. 
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for nearly a century is a sure 
measureof our particularability 
in breeches-making. to "hich 
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gi\ en by the many recommend- 
ations from officers. 
Pat/,nll and Farm for self.measurement at request 
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WEBLEY & SCOTT, Ltd. 



 anufaclurers of Revolvers, Automatic 
Pistols, and all kinds of High-Class 
Sporting Guns and Rifles. 


CONTRACTORS TO HIS MAJESTY'S NAVY. ARMY, 
INDIAN AND COLONIAL FORCES. 


To be obtllined from all QUD Dealers, IInd Wholesllie ODly at 
Head Office IInd Showroom.: 
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. LSla ' Shirts &ond PYjamas reflecl that air of solid worth which g,ves 
the wearer slan<hng as a well-dressed man. For Officers' Khaki ShlflS 
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Size 12 " - 7/6 extra. 
'To measure . 10/- extra. 


The durability, softness and flexibility of 
the Fortmason leather has stood the test 
of the trenches in France and the dust 
and heat of Africa and Mesopotamia. 
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A Soldier of France 


By Lou i Raemael.crs 


" There is nothing to shake the confidence which we should have in our soldiers. They fought one against 
five, without sleep for three or four days together. The Army is better than an) thing we could have 
expected. \Vhen I speak of the Army [ speak of those who compose it, of whatever rank and whatever 
grade they may be. So long as this Go\ernment is here, France will be defended to the death, and 
nO force will be spared to attain success. \Ye shall never } icld. That is the word of command to Our 
Government. . .. The people of France has accomplished its task, and those who have fallen have 
not fallen in vain, since they make French history great. It remains for the living to complete 
the.:magnificent work of the dead."-M. CLEMESCE'U:, il1 the Chamber of DepraÚs, June +tll, 1918. 
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The Outlook 


A T midnight between Saturday and Sunday last, 
the enemy opened a preliminary bombardment 
of four hours' duration upon the twenty-two 
miles of front between l\Iontdidier and Noyon. 
His action was exactly parallel to that which he 
has pursued in every one of the blows delivered upon the 
Western front in thIs year's campaign, each of which has 
opened with a bombardment of similar duration and charac- 
ter. Gas shells formed the greater part of the missiles, and 
the zone covered was very deep. 
The first development of the battle followed the lines of 
the fighting of March 21st against oU.J 3rd and 5th Armies, 
but on a smaller scale. It consisteó in the occupation of 
the first covering lines and a determined stand by the defence 
upon the third main positions-a developmmt which neces- 
sarily meant very much heavier losses in the attack than for 
the defence. At one point only did the assailants seize any 
portion of the main line. This was in a very important 
direction where presumably they had thrown the greater 
part of their weight. They came down the valley of the 
little river Matz, past Ressons, a movement representing 
an advance of five miles and, what was more important, a 
movement which begins the turning of the strong defensive 
position known as the Hills of Lassigny. The western half 
of the hills was, by Monday night. in the hands of the enemy; 
but the Matz Valley to the west, if it can be further pene- 
trated, outflanks them altogether. 
. . . 
Though this last move has a direct territorial significance. 
being clearly an effort to reduce the French salient towards 
Noyon and to flatten out the Allied line, we must never lose 
sight of the 'main truth, that the enemy's whole ohj ect is 
neither to reach a particular point in space nor to achieve a 
particular conformation of his line, but to reduce the forces 
opposed to him in men and material while he vet has a 
superiority in numbers (that is, during the course of the 
present summer) to such a point that the struggle can no 
longer be continued, In this effort everything will turn 
upon the proportion between the losses which he suffers and 
those which he inflicts. 
He has captured, first and last, by his own account, since 
he began his offensive, not far short of 2,000 pieces and 
well over 150,000 men, while he has accounted in permanent 
and temporary loss other than pri
oners for some much larger 
number, which is, of course, unknown. But he has onlv 
achieved this by throwing in the equivalent by this time Õf 
nearer 300 than 200 divisions. He has actuallv used for 
shock close on three-quarters of his available units, has put 
in at least one-third of them twice, and a similar number 
three and even four time'i. 
We know the length of the pause that wa<; imposed on him 
by his losses in the fir<;t two action,,-the "econd battle of 
the Somme and the battle of the Lys. Those losses com- 
pelled a halt for recruitment of a full month. But save for 
that indication, we have ,'ery meagre sources of information 
as to his total lo"s. It is to be feared that until the reaction 
began in the last battle of the T J.rdenois his losses were 
lighter than in either of the other Í\"O preceding struggles. 
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The Imperial \Var Cabinet reassembles this week. Apart 
from practical purpOS! " it is svmbolical of the greater cohe- 
sion of the British Empire which the war has' brought about. 
Xot onh' arc the self-governing Dominions adequately repre- 
sented, but India again finds a place at the board. At this 
Imperial Cahinet question" of the first moment will be dis- 
cussed. Australia and 
ew Zealand have clearly defined 
ideas on the purification of the Pacific from the Teuton 
taint. South Africa \\ ill also have something to cay on the 

.lme suhj ect as it affects Africa and of the peril of allowing 
any Power a free hanrl which aims at buildin
 up a well. 
disciplined arm\ recruited from the more war-1ü..e native 
trihe". Canada h<l'; questions of her own, and all are naturally 
interested to arrive at a first-hand kIiowlerlge of the policy 
under v. hich the war is carried on. And then there are for 
consideration economic questions of the first importance, 
though it is difficult to see how at this <;tage the most of them 
can he umdusively decided. The great value of this Imperial 
Coullcil is that it impresses 011 the con'itituent parts of the 
Empire that the
' have evervthing in common as regards 
principles and ideals, but that the ways are necessarily 
di,'ergent, by which tfey are compelled through circumstance 
peculiar to each, to work them out. This in itself is an 
accomplishment, for it removes misunderstandings. 
* * * 
India's representation on this occasion is notable. 1\1r. 
MOI
ta{:;u, the Secretary of State, has just' returned from a 
tour through the Inrlian Empire, where he enjoyed the most 
exceptional opportunities of discussing native aims and 
ambitions with representati,"e men of its multiple races, 
classes, creerls, and civilisations. He must have returned to 
Whitehall with a very clear view of the complex and intricate 
problems which confront British statesmanship in the East. 
Associated with 1\Ir. Montagu is the l\laharaj ah of Patiala, 
head of the leading SiI...h State. The Sikh is not only a 
splendid soldier, but has been quick to acquire 'Western 
education, which, when ill-digested, has rendered him at 
times an easy prey to wily German-bribed agitators. The 
loyalty of the Sikh people has never been in question, and an 
intrigue that two or three years ago threatened dangerously 
was mainly suppressed through information they themsehres 
willingly supplied to the authorities. The other Indian 
representati-ve is Sir Satyendra Sinha, who filled the same 
high position last year. A barrister by profession, Lincoln's 
Inn, he was ten years Arlvocate"General of Bengal before 
being summoned to the Viceroy's Executive CQuncil. 
* * * 
It is exactly a year ago to-day, though, of course, last year 
June 13th fell on a \\"ednesday, that London was first raided 
by a squadron of Gothas. They came over at eleven in the 
morning; crowds thronged the streets to wakh the show; 
most of the bombs fell on the western outskirts of the City. 
No harm was done to the invading machines; the firing of 
anti-aircraft guns was desultory, and afterwards considerable 
indignation was expressed at the fall of shrapnel in many 
districts. It was thought then by the majority that we 
ought to regard these raids in much the same light as 
thunderstorms. Not until three months later-in Septem- 
ber-were the defences of London organised on their present 
lines. There has been a steady improvement in these defences 
since that date; though it is understood that under favour- 
able conditions of weather and visibilitv, raids on even a 
bigger scale than hitherto must be expected, yet London 
now realises that the enemy cannot hit at us without being 
hit back; the fun is not to be all on his side. The public 
mind has passed through many phases since curiosity was 
the prevailing emotion, and the climax was probably reached 
by a London working woman, who the other day remarked that 
she rather liked an air-raid, as it took her mind off the war. 
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Looking back. the most extraordinary features about these 
raids was the obj ection raised by educated and responsible 
persons in many walI...-s of life against our invasion of German 
cities on the same scale. These good people boggled over 
the word "reprisals"; they admitted we had the right of 
df'Íence, but denied our right to defend ourselves by means 
of offence. That bad argument has gone the way of many 
other bad arguments. America has taken warning from this 
experience. Instead of talking of reprisals, her Secretary 
of State uses the more accurate phrase "reciprocal action." 
Mr. Lansing has suggested to the German Goyrnment that 
if it acts brutally to American prisoners of war it will inevit" 
ably be understood to invite similar reciprocal action on the 
part of the United States," It is a pity that the British 
Government did not make the same suggestion in equally 
plain language months ago. No one doubts-not even the 
Gennan-that the United States will act reciprocally, 
promptly, and effectively if compelled to. 
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Battle of the Matz: By Hilaire Belloc 


O N Sunday morning, June 9 th , at 4.3 0 a.m., the 
fourth attack of the great Gennan offensi\'e \\as 
launched upon a front of 22 miles between 
Montdidier and Noyon. The action was com- 
plementary to that which had broken the front 
between Soissons and Rheims, and was intended, so far as 
mere ground is concerned, to eliminate the salient of Ko)'on, 
but much more to continue the general task of destroying 
the Allied front and diminishing it to the point of decisive 
inferiority in numbers of men and material. 
In the course of this first day the battle developed not as 
in the case of Armentieres and Soissons, by a clean break, but 
on the model of the first thrust of !\larch 21st, in the shape of 
very stubborn resistance by the defenders and correspondingly 
exaggerated los5 for the attack. 
In order to understand the nature of the line and of the 
attempt to force it, we must study the ground and especially 
observe its main feature, which is the mass of wooded hills 
known as the Heights of Lassigny, the turning and conse- 
quent evacuation of \\ hich \\ill be the immediate purpose 
of the enemy. 
The line from l\Iontdidier to 
uyon is divided into two 
almost equal halve
 by the valley of a little riwr called the 
Matz. On the west or left of this 
tream there is a sector 
about 10 or II miles long running up from the neighbourhood 
of the village called Haut l\Iatz to 
Iesnil St. George, opposite 
Montdidier. This sector runs through open country \\ith 
no very pronounced heights on rolling fields or arable land 
and a very few small woods. , 
The other, or \\estern, sector, from the l\latz to the neigh- 
bourhood of Koyon, is slightly shorter-not quite 10 miles- 
and of a totally different character. It consists in a great 
body of high land rising to nearly 600 feet above the sea 
and 400 above the water levels, known, as I have said, as the 
Hills of Lassigny, from the little town now in Gennan hands 
which lies to the north. These hills are everywhere \\ooded, 
especially upon their northern slopes looking towards the 
enemy, and they fonn a strong defensive position. Through- 
out much the greater part of their length the} form one 
united ridge, which gets higher as one goes from east to \\ est; 
but at their e}".treme western end, near the 
latz Yalley, they 
break off into an isolated lump covered with wood about 
100 feet below the neighbouring summit of the Lassigny 
Hills, and separated from them by a sharply marked valley 
150 feet in depth. At the mouth of this valley is the village 
of Gury. At the far or southern end of the lump, where it 
falls down on to the Matz, is the large village of Ressons. 
As is clear from the map, a successful thrust not only up to 
Ressons, but right round down the valley of the l\Iatz 
would turn all the obstacle of the Lassigny Hills. It 
would give the enemy Bellinglise Plateau and Thiescourt 
Wood and possession of the chief natural obstacle be- 
tween him and the Oise. 


Position on Sunday 
When night fell, upon Sunday, what had happened upon 
the line as a whole was this: 
All the main positions of the first sector do\\n to the neigh- 
bourhood of the :\Iatz were held, which every\\ here stood 
the shock. But in the centre, along the valley of the Matz 
itself, the enemy had got as far as Ressons. and- had therefore 
begun to turn the heights of Lassigny. His direct attack 
upon those heights had led to nothing, He was held all 
round the southern base of them from Villc to Beh'al. Ht 
had got Gury and the isolated heights above it. The danger- 
-1\fontdidiu 
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point, therefore, at this moment, was his thrust up the valley 
of the :Matz and his appearance at Ressons. 
It is worthy of remark that in this the fourth of the blows 
delivered by the Germans for a decision upon the \Yestern 
front, the element of surprisp, ",hich he has cf'rtainly found 
himself capable of rest.t>ring to war, \\ d" hardly present. 
There \\as a very strong contr
5t here bet\\Len the attack 
of l\Iay 2ïth and that of June 9th. The attack of May 27 th 
between Soíssons and Rheims used the factor of surprise 
more completely than any other attach. in the course of the 
\\hole war in the \\"[5t. Seven divisions-four, at least, of 
which ",ere fatigued-found themselves opposed to 25 at a 
moment's notice, and it is clear from the further development 
of the battle that such a blow upon this sector was not 
expected. But the Noyon-Montdidier front was. after the 
battle of the Tardenois, so obviously the front that would 
give the best results that even the prophets, who for some 
inscrutable reason still continue to prophesy, had remarked it. 
It is clear that the enemy deliberately sacrificed the advan- 
tage of surprise to the greater advantage of the results that 
would be reaped by success upon this line. 
There is at the moment of ",riting-that is, upon the 
dispatches of Sunday night and :\Ionda} morning, when the 
battle had been in progress only 30 hours-no criterion at all 
of the two main points upon which a judgment of results 
would be fonned, the extent of the pressure in the Matz 
Valley, and the comparative rate of losses of offence and 
defence along the whole 22 miles. \Ye have not yet even 
an estimate of the numbers of the attacking force in the 
first shock (see postscriPt on page 7). 


The Tardenois Battle 


On the Tardenois battlefield the characteristic of the week 
has been the temporary stabilisation of the new front by the 
German success in the department of the Aisne: That is. 
the front running from Noyon to the west of Soissons, so 
round to the Marne at Chateau-Thierry, up that river beyond 
Donnans to near Verneuil and then up from Verneuil round 
Rheims: a perimeter of altogether about 90 miles ",ithout 
counting smaller sinuosities. 
This stabilisation of the front means bringing up Allied 
forces in sufficient amount to counter enemy pressure. It 
does not mean that the Allied forces thus brought up are 
equivalent to the 50 Gennan divisions within the great 
salient Soissons-Chateau-Thierry-Rheims. There would be 
no meaning in countering an offensive thrust by a weight 
equal to that thrust. What it means is that from 
the eighth day of the offensive onwards the advance was 
held. In other words there has taken place here exactly 
what took place on a larger scale after the stroke of March 
22nd, between Arras and St. Quentin, and after the second 
attack on April 9th, between La Bassée and Annentieres. 
As one might expect, this third great Gennan effort 
has features closely comparable to the other two. For 
instance, the first great Gennan thrust. running its course 
in about ten days, was held upon a triangle, the two corners 
of the base of which were strongly defended at Arras and 
between St. Quentin and Koyon, but one of these corners 
by vigorous effort \\as enlarged dO\\n to Noyon. In the 
same way the second thrust, \\hich was on a smaller scale. 
produced a triangular salient of almost exactly the same 
shape, finnly held at the La Bassée corner, but enlarged 
at the Ärmentieres corner. This last has produced its triangle 
finnly held at the Rheims corner but enlargf'd at the Soissons 
corner. Thf' plan and it" development have in each case 
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been exactly the same. A broken front: A rapid advance 
through the gap straight ahead: The rushing up of Allied 
troops to stop the movement upon either side, thus pro- 
ducing the triangle. Violent efforts by the enemy to enlarge 
himself, wlAch result in the pushing back of one of the corners 
dt the base of the triangle. At the end of the affair stabil- 
isation. 
In each case there have been very vigOrolÍS efforts made 
.lfter stabilisation upon the part of the enemy to drive back 
one side of the triangle, or hath. In this last great business 
.lll the weight of the enemy has been put into trying to push 
hack the Wrstern side of the salient he has created. It is 
in this effort he has lost most men, and it is here that the re- 
.u:tion against him has been most violent and successful. 
It is important for an understanding of the battle to appre- 
ciate that the enemy h,ts not, especially in the last of these 
three efforts, a pre-determined plan. That was a point which 
we insisted upon last week. The more he came to see that 
his new tactical method gave him the power to break a front, 
the more he trusted to merely breaking the chosen sector, 
and then following such fortunes as very rapid advance 
through the breach might give him. 
Thus it is perfectly clear that he intended, if possible, to 
force the obstacle of the l\Iarne, and that only on the failure 
to do so did he put"his full \\eight against the West. The idea 
that he went up as far as the Marne, and then deliberately 
used it like the Oise in a former case as a flank guard for an 
advance west, will not hold water. .He made the most de- 
termined efforts on June 1st, June 2nd, and June 3rd, to 
cross the river, and was fairly beaten. What is true in regard 
to the whole great business from April 4th onwards, is that 
he has a general thesis bdore him of reducing the Allied 
Armies by repeated blows all along the line, but of a particu- 
lar strategic conception following after each success in creat- 
ing a rupture of the Allied line there is no trace. There is no 
reason from his point of view why he should draw up any 
such particular plans. The great achievement is to break 
an organised frolli. That done, the fortunes of the masses 
pouring through aftemards mu<;t necessarily be left to develop- 
ments upon the field. 
If we follow in detail all round the new salient the gradually 
increasing counter pn ;sure of the Allies from Monday, 
June 3rd, to Saturday, June 8th, inclusIve, WI:' shall discover 
that upon Tuesday, June 4th, came the lun or check to the 
enemy's general advance, whieh was followed by either his 
being held in most piaci ,or actually pushed bac.... Tuesday, 
June 4th, was the end of the first great phase. It was after 
this date, Tue<;day, June -tth, that he had to make up his mind 
whether he would pur
ue his advantage by throwing in fur- 
ther fore '<; b"yond the fifty di"i
ions already used, or limit 
him<,df to the line
 he had alreddy established and use his 
di...pensible margin clsewhpre. He ha" decided, as we have 
"een, for the second polic\', and has launched a fourth blow 
between Montdidier and 
oyon. 
On Monday, June 3rd, his <;Lcond attempt to cross the 
Marne had failed, as we shall see in a later description of it. 
It was the attempt of jaulgonne, following upon the failure 


of the pre"ious day at Chateau-Thierry. But on that day 
he' had take'1 the dominating hill just west of Chateau- 
Thierry, which was so conspicuous an object above the yalley 
of the l\1arne, and which is known to the French soldiers as 
Hill 204. He had pushed on past l\Ionthiers to the valley of 
the Clignon Stream, in which lie Torcy and Bouresches. 
He had thrown the French back to the heights on the South 
of the Valley, and had got right forward to Veuilly La Poterie, 
in his furthest extension westward. At the same time he had 
enlarged his corner at Soissons, got right up on to the hills 
which dominate the town from the West, taken Chaudun, 
and approached the Villers Cotterets Forest, which is the 
great obstacle against him in this neighbourhood. During 
all that Monday the French just held him at Faverolles'and, 
on the extreme north near Noyon, recovered the wooded hill 
called Choisy, which overlooks the crossing of the Oise. 
Takin,g it all in all, this 1Ionday, June Jrd, was a rapid 
and successful extension of the German effort westward, hut 
was also the end of the first phase in the battle. For on 
June 4th, Tuesday, the re-action began to tell. A lull was 
noticed in the German infantry efforts, and with Wednesday, 
the 5th, everything changed. The offensive was haIted and 
the enemy was beginning his plans for the new attack on 
the other side of the Noyon corner. The delay was precisely 
that of last April. In that month he broke, on the 4th, against 
the reorganiserl defence. He struck before Lille on the 
9th, the same dates as mark this smaller June battle. 
There was on that day a very violent ehemy effort to cr()
S 
the Oise just south of Noyon, but the French recovery of 
the Choisy Hill 48 hours before. caused that effort to fail 
at some e}".pense. The French re-acted and gained a certain 
amount of ground north of the Aisne, and the last enemy 
thrust into the edge of the Forest of Villers-Cotterets faikd. 
The edges of the wood were occupied for a moment, but 
afterwards compJf'tely cleared. 
The enemy further marked the end of the first phase 
by summing up, as ha3 been his habit after each cf these 
great efforts of his, the toll in prisoners and guns. He daimerl 
55,000 prisoners and 650 pieces. 
On Thursdav the 6th, the Allied re-action became more 
marked, or the enemy cessation more clear, whichever way 
one cares to put it. On the east of the salif'nt, Bligny village, 
which the enemy had carried, was partly re-occupied by the 
British, and the enemy attempt against Champlat was 
completely broken, while tllf' French on the other side of the 
salient, that is on the west, advanced their line nearly IOoo 
yarrls, in the neighbourhood of Veuilly La Poterie. 
On Friday the 7th, the full wpight of the re-action appeared. 
Bligny \\as entirely re-occupied; the French advanced 
right past Veuilly La Poterie. American forces to their 
right got up to Torey, and, mi'i:ed with the French, as far 
as and even beyond Boureschf-3. 1\Iost important of all, 
the great dominãting hill known as Hill 204 above Chateau- 
Thierry, was recovered by the French upon that day. On 
the 8th, Saturday, a further French advance from Veuilly 
La Poterie reached Eloup. . 
The position upon the evening of that day, Saturday, 
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June 8th, the 13th day of the battle, the fourth of the Allied 
re-action, and the eve of .the ne,\ attack along the Matz. 
north of Paris, was, running from north on the Oise near 
Noyon southward to the 
lame, nf-.u Chateau-Thierry and 
then up north to Rheims, a" follows:- 
An attempt to enlarge the corner near };'o\'on by cro
sing 
the Oise east of Sempigny had failed. The dominating 
11ill of Choisy overlooking the OisL Valley had been recovered 
bv the French. The line thence ran in front of )loulin- 
sous-Tousvent to the Ai"ne at Port, just west of Fontenoy, 
It crosses the high tab1e-Iand to the corner of the forest of 
\ïllers Cotterets, of which it forbarle the entrance, ran down 
along the ravine of the Savieres all along the edge of the forest 
past Longpont and Corcy, covering Faverolles and Troesnes 
where the Saviere, joins the Ourcq. Thence it turned a 


corner, recapturing the valley-marked by the villages. Eloup 
Torcy, Bouresches, coming to the !\lame at the recenth 
conquered Hill 204 above Chateau-Thierry. I It follo\\ed 
the )Iame Llstward for a distanc.... of about 12 or 14 mile!. 
to Vemeuil, guing past the point of Jaulgonne where the 
,.,econd attempt to cross the river had failed five days before 
At Yerneuil the line \\-ent up east of the main road to Rheim 
backward against the great fon ;t and hill group l.nov.n 
the "l\Iountain of Rheims." It covered Champlat. against 
which the enemv's attack had broken "ith verv heavy 10 
and, on the valleÿ of the little river Ardre, it cO\'erèd the domin- 
ating isolated promontory of Bligny, from which one over- 
looks all the Ardre valley, and the village below. Thencp it 
carried on round Rheims, quite close to the town on even 
si
e. but still covering the ruins of that place. 


Nature of the Crisis 


T HERE is ,.,ome dmger of public opinion misappre- 
hending the nature of the very grave crisis through 
which the Allied cause is now passing. I do not say 
that there is a danger of its gravity being under-estimated, 
but of its nature being misunderstood, with consequences 
that might lead either to an exaggeration of our danger, 
great as it is, or, \\ hat would be still more UI1\\ ise, an under- 
estimate of it. It is essential now, as alwav", to get as 
exact a view as possible, and to be as much as possible in 
touch with reality. In order to do that, the very first thing 
for us to .appreciate is that the enemy's new tactic"- perrnit 
of surprise. 
How long this \,ill be the case \\e do not hnow. \Ve also 
may develop the element of surprise in some new fonn. All 
that is for the future. But for the moment the enemy has 
undoubtedly brought into the field this new factor. It has 
been reluctantly admitted, but now it must be admitted. 
The other thing which goes to make up our present strain is, 
of course, his numerical superiority. On that, I think, 
public opinion is quite clear, though perhaps its extent is not 
fully grasped. !\Ionsieur Clémenceau spohe the other day 
publicly of an exces
 of 50 divisions. That was speaking in 
round numbers. There are probablv upon the \Vest to-day 
an excess of 46. But one can never be quite certain, because 
units on both sides are in movement, and there may still be 
some reinforcement for the enem) from the 'East. Since 
the enemy has presumably 206 divisions in the \Vest, 
we are speaking, roughly, of his superiority over the Allies 
for the moment in a proportion of 25 per cent., the 
Allies are fighting in the proportion of rather more than 7 
against JO. 
But that is, I think, generally clear to the public mind. 
\\-'hat it must also appreciate is this vital element of surprise. 
He used it fully on l\Iay 27th, the fore event in his last 
attack of Sunday, but he always has it ready. 
For the first years of entrenched \\arfare after the \\'btem 
line had become a siege line in the late autumn of 1914, it 
\\ a"- a commonplace that surprise was no longer possible 
The concentration (If great maSSLS of men and material in 
amounts never before kno,\n, coupled \\ith the wholly novel 
form of intelligence provided by aircraft, had eliminated 
this capital element of succe<;s. For years it reappeared 
upon. neither side. 
In the East the enem
 succeeded in piercing the Russian 
line at Gorlitz three years ago, not by surpris
, but through 
his immense preponderance in material. He wa" highly 
industrialised, and the Russian State was not industrialised 
at all; so that once the war was seen to require a vast 
mechanical output from modem factories the Central Empires 
rould indefinitel" out-weapon the Russians. 
But in the West, where industrial conditions grew more 
equal, there could be no such re<.;ult; each party attempting 
to break the line. failed b
cause it v.a" never. po "ible to 
conceal concentration for attack. !\either the early German 
effort on the Y _er, and at Arras, and at Ypres, nor the succeed- 
ing French effort in the Artois, nor the t"in blows at Loos 
.md in Champagne of September, 1915, nor the tremendous 
attack on Verdun from February to July, 1916, nor the 
great Somme battle of th.... later "-ummel'. nor the spring 
offensives of 1917, French and English, nor the :succeeding 
great British movpment which bears the name of Pas<;chen- 
daele succeeded in making a true bre ch by "hich rapid 
advance Lould pour through the opponent's line<;, and (even 
though no derision w...s attained) could yet capture at one 
blow very great number!> of pri..;onf'rs and guns, and compel 
a very dèep.retirement. 


The first occasIOn on which a "'estern line was reali, 
broken in this sense was at Caporetto last autumn. Theñ 
came, as we know, the highly succe"sful e}".periment with the 
tanks in front of Cambrai, hut 
ithout the weight behind it 
to follow up. 
The enemy's new tactic of surprise-that is, of concentra- 
tion unobserved or not fully obsen'ed, or, at any rate, of 
ma"sing very rapidly upon a particular point where then 
was an insufficient counter-concentration against him- 
appeared fully last !\larch, and we then had a true breach in 
the \Vestem line, which was only restored between 30 and 
40 miles back after an immense-offensive salient had been 
produced with its front pointing at Amiens. The attempt to 
use the new tactic for the enlargement of this salient and fOJ 
the breaking of one of its corners failed. But another USt 
of it on the north succeeded on the Lys, and produced tht 
smaller pocket or salient east and south of Ypres. For 
both those enemy successes special causes could perhaps be 
discovered, but it was beginning to be clear that the element 
oj, surprise was the main feature. Now, since May 27th, on 
the front between Soissons and Rheims, it is clear to every 
one. 
\Ye must bear that well in mind if we are to understand 
the position in the next few months. It is this new element 
of surprise that "ill have to be ma"-tered and countered 
while the element of numbers is being slowly turned to our 
advantage by the increase of the American contingents. 


Comparative LosseS 
There is, of course, another element, so far a very uncer- 
tain one, but ultimately dctenninant of the whole affair, 
which is the comparative rate of loss. I have already dea1t 
with that as fully as the evidence admitted in the case of 
the first great offensive and in the case of the second batt It:- 
that of the Ln. 
The third case, the belttle of tht: T elrdenois, is one upon 
\\hich \\1 ha, e a,., vet harellv an\" e, idt'nce at all but \\P 
must he\\are of I ,;ti
ating the differencc bet"een the lossls 
of oftencL and defencE' at a proportion a" high as we could 
estimelte it in the fonner casto's. It is dear fir;;:.t that the general 
attack sucC""eded almost at once and, <;econdlv, that it \\<1,> 
follo\\ed by so \'t'ry rapid an advanc . el" argued' no immediate 
PO\\ er of <- ausing during that ad" ancE' gravE' 10"" to the a!.sailan t. 
The numerous prisoners lost b) lhf' Allie are definitivl 
lo
:sf''', and meam\hile, in thl first "tagt, of the action tIlt' 
onl
 pla r "herE' there Wel
 elppan'ntly -suious excess ùf 
lo
" to tht: offensi"t: were tht., Ì\\ 0 'orners \\hich held near 
Soi!>"ons and round Rheim c In the latter stages of the 
action it has been otheI"\Ü<;l. fh arri,'al of reinforcement 
f'specially in machine'guns anrl artillen, the necessity unde; 
which the enemy \\as to attack in the open in order to defend 
and E'xtend his flanb, the hampering of his eommunication!> 
.dter so ,-:apid an ach'anCl. hi" u,.,e of pc rhap
 50 division!. 
4 1 of \\ hich hav.... been identified in the h at of the action- 
.lll thf'sc mf'ant presumably, after the first four days, a higher 
.mrl incre
sing ratp of 10'" to tilt' offen"ive as compared with 
the dd....nsi,.f' It is merf' conjec turt:, but that is how thl 
,ery slight evidence a\ ailable 
hape"- it.......U. 
As to tht. t.omparative ratt.. of h, in the fourth attach 
\\hich is de\eloping as we v.rih tIlt're i
 as yet (}fonda,' 
J un.... 10 no evidenc at ell!. ' 
Another error ag
mst "hlCh \\1:' must guard oursclv,' 
is the error of falsI' histoncal par,lIld, .md in this case parti. 
ulady the fal e parallel of thl Mam 
Great l'rror
 ha, E' l)C'en committ....d h
 public opinion 
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through the use of historical parallels during this war. Of 
the two extremes in the use of historical parallels it is far 
better to exaggerate their use than to neglect it. Since there 
is no methodical study of history in our Universities and 
no study at all outside the Universities, save on the part 
of private individuals, the tendency is to follow historical 
parallel far too blindly in very well-known cases and to neglect 
altogether the great mass of less known cases. 
.A good example of this was to be seen during the Austro- 
German advance through Poland three years ago. Because 
Napoleon had invaded Russia and had thereby destroyed 
himself, people were perpetually comparing one campaign 
with the other. There was nothing in common. The 
Austro-German advance was undertaken with full and 
constant industrial supply against a force which had ex- 
hausted its industrial supply and could produce no more. 
H was an advance in line between the Bukovina and the 
Baltic. Napoleon's advance was an advance in column. It 
was a slow advance by repeated salients reduced. Napoleon's 
advance depended upon such rapidity as the means of that 
time commanded. \Vhen Napoleon reached the end of his 
effort at Moscow he had about one-tenth of his forces remaining 
directly under his command. His lines of communication 
were single or double; enormously extended and in terms 
of time might be measured as from one month to two. The 
Austro-Gennan advance went not one-third of the way. 
Its lines of communication were in terms of time two or three 
days, Its forces in hand at the end of its efforts quite two- 
thirds of that with which it began them. Its communications 
were absolutely secure and rapid, and, above all, it fought 
at the end of its effort with all available modern weapons 
while its enemy was denuded of these. Even so, the Austro- 
Gennan effort failed. It, came to a standstill, though 
politically, and much later, it broke up under the strain what 
had been the Russian State. But, at any rate, there was 
never any parallel between this business añd the busi- 
ness of 1812. You might as well try to discover a 
parallel between the affair of the Dardanelles and the Siege 
of Troy. 


False Parallel of the Marne 


Now after the latest German victory, somethmg of the 
same sort is apparent. Because the word "Marne" has 
come up again in the Press, one has acres of stuff written upon 
the supposed parallel between 1914 and 1918. Chateau- 
Thierry, where the enemy failed to cross on the night of 
June 1st, is on the Marne. Jaulgonne, where the Americans 
destroyed their attempt to cross again two days later, is on 
the l\'Iarne. The enemy exploitation of his success upon the 
27th of 
'Iay, north of the Aisne, reached the Marne. The 
word" Marne" therefore, is used much as the word' , Russia" 
was used in the first case. It suggests a parallel. No par- 
allel exists. 
In the battle of the Marne in 1914 the enemy came on in 
superior numbers, but with an open flank, in the attempt to 
finish the war at once, and under an erroneous impression 
of our Allied concentration. He thought we were most of ,us 
in the East. He therefore left his Western flank open, and 
suffered a defeat. He had somewhat over 70 divisions, 
a number quite insufficient to hold a complete line to the 
sea, and it was on that very account that an open flank 
existed. He was marching without any thought of en- 
trenchment for the moment. The Allies were retiring 
without any appreciable use of entrenchment either. The 
whole thing was manæuvre and manæuvre, with plenty of 
ground. 
The 
reat action of to-day is not manæuvre, but the breach 
of works. It is conducted by a force the total of which is 
over 200 divisions, and, even allowing for the shrinking of the 
establishment in a division, it is more th,lll double what was 
at work in 1914. It presents no flank. It is but one of a 
series of violent and successful batterings-in of that defen- 
sive wall in the west which the Allies must attempt to main- 
tain, until the balance of numbers is redressed by the appear- 
ance of sufficient American forces. 
The two situations-19I4 and 1918-are as different as 
the difference between fencing and wrestling. They are as 
different as the difference between the reduction of a fortress 
and a fi!jht in the open field. They are as different as the 
difference between heading off a quarry, and meeting that 
quarry with a weapon. 
WhJ.t we have to con,>ider in the present situation is plainly 
the chances of a numerical inferior strug!jling again,>t the 
continued pressure of i numerical superior, who exercises 
that pres,>ure with continued emphasis in point after point, 
and with the object of making it dominant within a given 
time. The Allies are numerically inferior. Clémenceau has 
said they are inferior by about 50 divisions, which is a round 


number. Let us call it 46, which is pretty well exact. Their 
inferiority is due entirely and utliquely to the disappear- 
ance of the Russian State under political and financial in- 
fluences, which it will be interesting to describe,years hence, 
but which are, for the purposes of this battle, mere past 
history. 


American U ni ts 


As against the West the Central Empires were always 
numerically superior, and even vastly superior. The balanc- 
ing power of Russia having disappeared, the West fights 
against enormous odds, and is, so long as those odds remain, 
on the defensive. The odds can be redressed, unless the 
enemy achieves his decision first, by the appearance of 
America in the field to a degree of force which shall redress 
the balance. As yet, even by the embrigading of American 
units, the new factor does not come near to redressing the 
balance. It will be a matter of from four to six months. 
\Vithin that four or six months the Austrians and the Gennans 
must win or lose. 
The embrigading of the American units with French and 
British di\'isions was an exceedingly important and states- 
manlike decision. What it means is this: That instead of 
the American divisions fighting under their own leaders and 
as a separate army, with all the advantage in prestige and 
honour attaching to such independent action, battalions, 
and even smaller units, such as machine-gun companies, etc., 
have been put under the command of French and British 
divisional generals and fed into the general Allied forces. 
This has been done on account of the sudden and terrible 
strain-imposed upon our lesser numbers since the German 
attack of March 21st. It has been very wisely done. For if 
the Allies had had to wait until the American force had 
developed as a whole, the battle might, in the interval, have 
been lost. 
Not only was the judgment wise, and the self-sacrifice in 
the highest degree patriotic and chivalrous, but the event 
has given it more than a sufficient excuse. The presence of 
American units thus scattered among the French and British 
forces has been of immediate weight. They have the advan- 
tage of zeal, of industry, of a very sincere desire to acquire 
these novel lessons of war, of rapid perfection, especially in 
technical things and of simple and direct will. I myself saw 
and heard in one of their principal artillery camps the effect 
of all these moral things, and could judge them from what 
their Allies and instructors said of them a month before the 
offensive began. 
The work of these American units now mixed in with the 
Allied divisions promiscuously has appeared in many fields, 
but there are three points this week where they may be 
especially studied. 
Those three points are Chateau-Thierry, where the enemy 
made his determined attempt to force the :\'Iarne obstacle on 
June 1st and June 2nd; Jaulgonne, where he made his 
s('cond very determined but equally futile attempt on 
June 3rd; and the valley of the Clignon, where the Franco- 
American forces counter-attacked with conspicuous success 
on June 6th. 
In the first case, it was largely by the help of the American 
machine-gun section that in the street fighting in that 
part of the town which lies south of the river the attempt 
to cross was held after the main stone bridge had been blown 
up and the pontoon bridges alone remained. . 
The old three-arched stone bridge of Chateau-ThIerry had 
remained intact, though, of course, mined by the Frenc
 
enaineers, while the Germans poured across after theIr 
su
cessful occupation of the northern bank at 9 o'clock in 
the evening of Saturday, June 1St. They also threw pontoon 
bridges across the ISO yards of river. The idea that they 
meant to stop at the l\1.1rne "according to pl.ll1' and that 
thev then turned westward (as, in fact, they dirt), also 
.. aè"corrling to plan," is nonsen,>e. They made ev('rv possible 
preparation for forcing the l\Iarne and 
oing on south\
.1Td. 
Wilen their first thousand had got across the stone bndge, 
while other columns were pouring across the pontoon bridges 
and while a strong column WJ.S still in m.!.rch across the 
tone 
bridge, the I.ltter was blown up. But the numbers f,f Germans 
alreaùy across the river and pressin
 forward by the pontoons 
was so laro-e that the Franco-American forrës in the town to 
the south 
vere very hard prcs,>ed. The situation was s
\"ed 
in great me.1sure by the excellence of the newly tramed 
Americ,lll machine-gunners. These, with tht'ir French 
om- 
rades threw b,lCk the foro's on the left b,lllk of the nver, 
shot ;lown great numbers pouring back over the bridg:-s, and 
checkeJ the whole aft,Lir. Th
y were in9trument:!1 III pre- 
venting the Clossing of the l\[arne when that feat w
s appar- 
ently most possible, June 1st and June.2nd-th,,! 15, before 
the Allies had time to bring up sufficient stoppmg power. 
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destroyed. Of the 
thousand men or so 
who had already 
cro-sed, all but per- 
haps sixty or seventy 
disappeared. A few 
got away by s\\im- 
ming. Two boat-loads 
reached the northern 
shore ",ithout being 
sunk. One hundred 
surrendered near the 
,tat ion, and the at- 
tempt to establish a 
bridge-head south of 
the 
Iarne failed. 
This small action 
is exceedingly signifi- 
cant. It proves the 
long-prepared plan of 
crossing the 
\larne, 
the well- calculated 
moment, for it would 
be apparently im- 
possible for the Allies 
to bring up their men 
in strngth in time to 
prevent such a cross- 
ing: above all, the 
great value of the 
compar..Ltively small 
American units thus 
rapidly embrigaded 
with the French. 
The third example 
I have taken is three 
days later, and con- 
sists in the advance. 
not of American 
machine-gunners this 
time, but of American 
infantry, supported 
by machine-
uns, at 
Torcy on Thursday, 
Tune 6th. On that 
day the whole Allied 
line advanced from 
Veuilly La Puterie to 
the outskirts of Chateau-Thierrv. At Vpuillv, on the e>..treme 
left, and on Hill 204, overl()òking Chateaü- Thiprry on the 
extreme right, the work was entirel" French, and does not, 
for the moment, concern me. But the work in thp centre, 
in front of Torey, was largply American, and there was here 
an advance down the slopes and through the sm.lll woods 
of nearly a mile. The moment has an historical significance 
as great as those of the crossings of the 
\larne, but of another 
kind. For the first time in this great campaign, American 
infantry in conc;iderable numbers have engaged in an offensive 
action, and have gone forward. 


and while there was 
yet a chance of the 
enemy's continuing 
his tide southward. 
J aulgonne was 
the second and 
almost equallv con- 
spicuous example of 
our advantage in 
the growing Ameri- 
can aid, though 
that aid is, as vet, 
confined to com- 
paratively sma 11 
units. It was again 
the American 
machine " gunners 
whp, according to 
the F r e n c h dis- 
patches, must prin- 
cipally be praised 
for the result. 
Just as the main 
road and crossing 
i s by C hat e a u- 
Thierry. so the 
second road and 
crossing are at Jaul- 
gonne. There are 
.even at Jaulgonne 
better geographical 
opportunities for 
crossing than at 
Chateau - Thierrv. 
There is here 
a 
great b
d of the 
r i v e r northward, 
nearly 3,000 yards 
deep by not much 
more than two and 
a half thou
nd 
across. The south- 
ern or defending 
side is flat, and 
dominated by 
abrupt and high 
hills upon the 
northern side, which 
aid the crossing. The fire of the enemy from the north 
attempting the crossing can converge everywhere upon the 
flat floor below within the bend. This floor carries the 
main railway from Paris to the east, with the railwav 
station in the middle of the plain on the edge of the 
southern rise. 
The active force at the head of the body destined by the 
enemy to cross the ri'"er here was the 175th Regiment. I am 
inclined to believe that a crossing was scheduled to be made 
here at the same time as at Chateau-Thierry, although the 
attempt was made Ì\\enty-four hours afterwards on :\Ionday. 
June 3rd. There could not have been time for a mere after- 
thought Everything had been carefully prepared. The 
funny old suspension bridge at Jaulgonne (which many of 
my readers must have seen from the train on their way from 
Paris eastward) had, of course, been blown up. I have seen 
no account of this, but I take it for granted. 
:\Ieanwhile, the enemy had come down to the water's edge 
with apparatus long prepared for the crossing of the )Iarne : 
Narrow bridges formed like extensible ladders, supported 
by small floats, and taking two men abreJlst. Their converg- 
ing fire from the heights round the bend, coupled with the 
smallness of the numbers that could be gathered for the mo- 
ment to oppose them, permitted the crossing of the river. 
No less than 22 of these light bridges were thro\\ n across. 
About a battalion of the three battalions of the 175th of the 
German Line was poured into the horseshoe flat to form a 
bridge-head, behind ",hich the mass of the army could follow, 
and the fortified front of this bridge-head was to be the 
station into which a company was put with half a dozen 
machine-guns, while the rest followed, on. The French 
counter-attack was organised at once. There was nothing 
ready but cavalry, which attempted to rush the station, 
and was badly checked by the machine-guns. A small body 
of French infantry, which wa<; trving to get round the station 
by the right, was tpmp rarily held up by the enemy. But 
immediately afterwards a company of American machine- 
gunners arrived, both drew and mastered the fire of the Ger- 
mans in the station, and gave the opportunity for the French 
inf
try to work round by the nght, and the bridge-head ",as 
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Postscript Tuesday morning, .June nth. 
The dispatches of Monday night show that the enemy has 
succepded in turning the main part of the Lassigny JII assiJ, 
and thus mastering the principal natural obstalle het\\een 
himself and the Oise River above Compiegne. He has been 
fighting on a front of some 12 divis'ons or more, and has 
been renewing that front at the rate of 5 or 6 dlv.sions a day. 
He hac; therefore put in over 20 divisions in the first forty- 
eight hours-perhaps even 24 or 25, But we must H'member 
that the front involves a much smaller proportion of his 
total available force than did the main offensl\"e of two 
months ago, and that if he puts in his full 50 a,'ailable divi- 
sions for this action alone he ha." materiab for a "I'ry pro- 
longed effort, before the close of which he could recruit and 
spnci in a..''Iin unit" alrpéliJv u"Prl. 


Notice 
T HE Board of Trade having forbidden distribution 
of newspapers .. on sale or retur n" on or after 
June 24th, LANp & \X ATER after the issue of 
June 20 will be obtainable to (1rc1e r only. We par- 
ticularly request all our readtrs \\ ho have not already 
done so to place an order for regular delivery with 
their newsa
ents, or to fill in the subscription form 
which accompanies this issue. 
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The Turkish 


Conspiracy- V 
Secret Flistory of the Potsdam Conference, July 5, 19 I 4 


:\arrated by Mr. Morgenthau, late American Ambassador in Constantinople 
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The Bosphorus-Key to the Black Sea 
This photograph is taken from the Asiatic side, and shows the narrowest part of the Hosphorus 


T H E f()llm..illg IS JIr. MurgOlthau's fu/lliaYratÍ'i.!l' of the famous jJ u tsda1ll COllfr:rOllt of Jllly 5th, 191../. 
eJ..cerpts from 'il'l1Ích 'ii'ere cabled the other da\' to the "Times" and other LOlldon journals fr0111 Nerc 
York. Berlin has frcqitentlr denied that this "Collferma tæk placc, but the eÚdmcc l
lr. Mor/-:mt!wu 
produccs establishes the truth of it for all timt', II it'as at this COllft'rC11cc that the Kaiser and his 
advisers decided 011 a European War. The}' calculated it 'Would be a short war, ill that their Plans alld 
preparatiolls to surprise Europe were comþle/e. Until the bailie oj the .M a1'1le t/íey felt ccrtaill of their success. 
This chapter of .1/1'. A/orgeuthau's narrati've is an historical dOCl/mellt. II cOlwicl.\ German)' of blood-guilti- 
ness; it reveals GermallY's al1lbitiOllS before the 'ü.'ar, Some of these, 110tab(v the demalld 1m coalÎllg-statiolls 
"er'erví.t'here," have 0111." recellt'-\' beell made public Never hm'e T elltoll ambitiolls been e,posed more llaked'-,'. 


A few weeks after the Goeben and the ßreslau had taken 
up permanent headquarters in the Bosphorus, Dj avid Bey, 
Minister of Finance, happened to meet a distinguished 
Belgian jurist, then in Constantinople. 
.. I have terrible news for you," said the s}mpathetic 
Turkish statesman. .. The Germans have captured 
Brussels. . 
The Belgian, a hUl!;e figure, n1<>re than six feet high, put 
his arm sl>othinglv upon the shouldt'r of thE' diminutivp Turk. 
"I have even more terrible n,,\\s for you," he said, pointing 
out to the stream where tllP Gneben and the ßresla1t lay 
anchored "The Germans have captured Turkey." 
But there was one quarter in which this transaction pro- 
duced no appreciable gloom. This was the German Embassv. 
This great .. success" fairlv intm..icateel the impressionable 
\Vangenheim, and other happenings now aroused his juror 
Teutonictts to a fever heat. The f;oeben and the ßre,
la1t 
arrived at just about the time that the Germans captured 
Liége, Namur, and other Belgian to\\ns Then folluwed the 
German sweep into France and the apparently triumphant 
rush to Paris. In all th
se happenings Wangenheim, like the 
militant Prussian that he \\as, saw the fulfilment of a forty- 
year
' dream. We were all still living in the summe'r Em- 
bassies along the Bosphorus. Germany had a sumptuous 
palace, with elaborate buildings and a beautiful pad.., the 
gift of the Sultan, but Wan
enheim did not seem to enjoy 
hi.;; headquarters eluring these summer days 
Directly in front of his Embassy, on the street, ,vithin 
twen ty feet of thy rushing Bo.;;phorus, stood a: little guard house, 
and in front ot this was a stone bench. This bench was 
properiy a resting'place for the guard, but Wangenheim 
seemed to have a strong liking for it. I shall always keep 


in my mind the figure of this German diplomat, in those. 
e},..citing days before the Marne, sitting out on this little 
bench. now and then jumping up for a stroll back and forth 
in front of his house. Everybody passing from Constantinople 
to the northern suburbs had to pass this road. Even the 
Russian and French diplomats frequently \\ent by, stiffly 
ignoring, of course, the triumphant ambassadorial figure on 
hie; stO!1e bench. I sometime.;; think that \Vangenheim Sclt 
there for the express purpose of puffmg his cigar smoke in 
their direction. It all reminderl me of the .scene in Schiller'," 
"Wilhelm Tell," where Tell sits in the mountain pass, ,\ith 
how and arrO\v at his side, waiting for Ge.;;sler, to go by 
Here thrcugh this deep defilc he needs must pass; 
There leads no other road to I\:ussnacht. 
Wangenheim wo1'lld also buttonhole hi5 friends, or those 
whom he regarded as his friends, and have his little jol:ifi('a- 
tions over German victories. I noti.:ed that he stationed 
himself there on!v when the German armi% were winning; 
if news came of a" re,'erse, 
Tangenhejm was utterly invisible 
This led me to remark that he reminded me of a toy weather, 
prophet. \\hich is always outside the box when the weather is 
fine, but which retires within ,...hen storms are gathering. 
Wangenheim appreciated my little joke as keenly. as the 
rest of the diplomatic set. 
In those earl,. clays, howe\Ter, t!le weathpr for the German 
Ambassad'Jr was distinctly favourable. The good fortune 
of the German armies so excited him that he was sometimes 
led into indiscretions, and his exuberance one day caused 
him to ten me certain facts which, I think, will always h.lve 
great historical value. He disclosed precisely how and when 
Germany had precipitated this war. To-day his revelation 
of this secret looks like a most monstrous indiscretion, but we 
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must remember \\'angenheim's state of mind at the time. 
[he whole world then believed that Paris was doomed; 
\\'angenheim kept saving that the war would be over in two 
or three months. The whole German enterprise \\as evidently 
progressing according to programme, 
I have alreadv mentioned that the German Ambassador 
left for Berlin soon after the a!':-assination of the Grand Duhe, 
and he now revealed the cause of his sudden disappparance. 
The Kaiser, he told me, had summoned him to Berlin for an 
imperial confennce. This meeting took place at J>(Jtsdam on 
July 5th. The Kaiser presided. Nearly all the Ambassa- 
Jor:; attended; \\"angenheim came to represent Turkev and 
enlighten his associates on'the situation in Constantinople. 
'[oltke, then Chief of Staff, was there, representing the army, 
.md Admiral von Tirpitz spoke for the navy" The great 
bankers, railroad directors, and the captains of German 
industry, all of whom \\ere as necessary to German \\aI 
preparations a<.; the armv itself, also attended. 
IV allgenheim new toZ-d me that the Kaiser srlemnly Pftt 
the question to each man in turn. Was he ready for war? 
\H replied .. Yes," except the financiers They said that 
they must have two weeks to sell their foreign securities a,nd 
to make loans. At that time few people had looked upon 
the Sarajevo tragedy as something that was likely to cause 
\\ ar. This conference took all precautions that no such 
...uspicion should be aroused. It decided to give the bankers 
time to readjust their finance" for the coming war, and then 
the several members \\ent quietly back to their work or 
o;tarted on vacations, The Kaiser went to Norwa\- on his 
vdcht, von Bethmann-HoHweg left for a rbt, and \\"angen- 
heim returned to Constantinople. 
In telling me about this conferencf', \Vangenheim, of course, 
admitted that Gern1.lTI\ had precipitated the \\ar I think 
that hL wa
 rather proud of the \\ hole pcrformancL; proud 
that Gern1anv had gone about the matter in so methodical 
and far-seeing a way; speciallv proud that he himself had 
been invited to participate in so momentou<; a gathering. 
The several blue, red, and yellow books which flooded Europe 
the few months follO\\Îng the outbreak, and the hundreds of 
documents \\hich were issued by German propaganda 
attempting to establish Germany's innocence, never made 
any impression on me. For my conclusions as to the respon- 
sibility are not based on c:uspicions or belief or the study of 
f'ircumstantial data. I do not have to rea"-on or argue about 
the matter. I know. 
The conspiracy that caused this greatest of human 
tragedies was hatched by the Kaiser and his imperial 
crew at this Potsdam Conference on July 5th, 1914. 
One of the chief participants, flushed \\1th his triumph at 
the apparent success, of the plot, told me the details with his 
own mouth. Whenever I hear people arguing about the 
responsibility for this war or read the clumsy and lying 
excuses put forth by Germany, I simply recall the burly 
figure of Wangenheim as he appeared that August afternoon, 
puffing away at a huge black cigar, and gi\'ing me his account 
of this historic meeting. \\'hy \\ aste any time disc
ssing 
the matter, after that? 
[his Imperial Conferencp tool... place on Jul\- 5th; the 
Serbian ultimatum was sent on July 22nd. That b just 
about the two \\eek
' interval \\hich the financiers had 
demanded to complete their plans, "\Il the great Stock 
E\.changð of the worJd "ho\\ that tlu: German banhers 
profitably used this interval. Their rerf)rds disclo"p that 
stocks were being uld in lar
e quanti tie and that price 
declined rapidly. At that time the markets \\ere 
')mewhat 
puzzled at this movement; \\'angenheim\ L \planation clears 
up any doubts that may still remain. Germany wa... .changing 
her securities into cash, for war purpo!'" 5, If anyone \\ ishes 
to verify Wangenheim, I \\ould suggt.st that ht e
amine the 
quotations of the Xe\\ York Stoch 
Iarket for thl se h\o 
historic weeks. He \\ ill find that there wert' a
tonishing 
-lumps in quotation"" e
peLÍally on the stocb. that had an 
international market. Beh"epn Juh 5th and July 22nd, 
Union Pacific dropped from 155
 to 12ït, Baltimore and 
Ohio from 91! to t;I, Cnited State Sted from 61 to 50
, 
Canadian Pacific from 19
 to I8;! and Xorthern Pacific 
from IIl
 to 101' 
\\'angenheim not onl\- 
a\'e me the details of thi., Potsdam 
Lonference, but hL discIo::oC'd the same "ècn't to thf' l\larquis 
Garroni, the Italian Amba,,_.ador at Constantinople. Italy 
was at that time technicallv Germany'" allv. 
The Au<;trian Amba ado;, the 
raiquis Palla\ icini, also 
practically admitted that the Central Power
 had precipitated 
the WaI. On Augu<;t 18th, Francis Joseph's birthday, I made 
th{' usual ambassadorial visit of congratulation. Quite 
naturally, the convl'rsation turned upon the Emperor, who 
had that day pac:"ed hi". f.)
th )'1 ar. Palla\'icini spoke about 
him with the utmu:-t pridl. and \-cnnation He told mc hIm 


keen-minded and clear-headed thl' agpd Emperor \Va"; hI, 
he had the most complete understanding of internatiunal 
affair", and gave everything his persona
 supervisilJn. TI 
illustrate the Austrian Kaì er'., grasp of public event>.; 
Pall.l\icini instanc",d the prbent \\ar. The previous !If.t
, 
Palla\Ïcini had had an audience \"ith Francis Jo"eph m 
\ïenna. At that time, Pallavicini told me, the Emperor 
had 
aid that a European \\ar \\as unavoidable. Thl' Centi-al 
Po\\ers would not accept'the Treaty of Bucharest a"- a ettle- 
mcnt ùf the Balkan question, and only a general war, the 
Emperor had told Palla vicini, could ever settle that problem. 
The Treatv of Bucharest, I may recall, was the "ettlement 
that ended the Second Balbn \\'ar. This divided tl1t 
European dominion
 of the Balkan States, excepting Con- 
stantinople and a small piecl' of adjoining territory, among 
the Balkan nations, chieflv Serbia and Greece. That treaty 
.,trengthened Serbia greatl).: ::;0 much did it increase Serbia' 
re".ourcl'S, indeed, that Austria feared that it had laId the 
beginning of a ne\\ European State that might grow 
ufli.- 
cientl\' :;trong to resist her 0\\ n plans of aggrandiseml'rit. 
Austria held a large Serbian population under her vokl 111 
Bo!"nia and Herzegovina; tlu:: Serbian" desired, ab\.lvt; 
( \'erything els", annexation to their o\\n country. 
The Pan-German plans in the East nect
sitated the dcstTUl.- 
tion of Serbia, the State, \\ hich, so long as it stood intact, 
blocked the Germanic road to the East. It had been the 
Au"tro-German e\.p dation that the Balkan \Var would 
destroy Serbia as a nation-that Turkey would simpl
 
annihilate King Peter's forc! This was precisel) \\ hat the 
Germanic plans demande{l. and for this reason Austria and 
German\' did nothing to pre\'ent the Balkan wars. But the 
result W3 ; t;}.actlv the rever,"; out of the conflict aro"e d 
stronger Serhia than c\'er, 
tanding firn1 like a breakwater 
against the Germanil. path, 
[n t historians agree that the 
Treaty of Bucharest made int \'Ítable this war. I have the 
l\larqùis Pallavicini
s evidence that this was like\"ise the 
opinion of Francis Joseph himself. The audience at which 
the Emperor made this statement was held in May, more 
than a mooth before the assassination of the Grand Duke. 
Clearly, therefore, the war ,,,ould have co.me irrespective of 
the calamity at Sarajevo. That merely sen'ed as the con- 
venient pretext for the war upon which the Central Empires 
had already decided. ' 
All through that eventful August and September \Vangen- 
heim continued his almost irresponsible behaviour-now 
blandly boastful, now depressed, always nervous' and high- 
strung, ingratiating to an American like myself, spiteful and 
petty toward the representatives of the enemy Powers, He 
\\'as always displa
 ing his anxiety and impatience by sitting 
on the bench, that he might be \\ ithin two or three minutes' 
quicker access to the wireless communications that \\erl' 
sent him from Berlin \ ia the Corcovado. He would never 
miss an opportunity to spread the news of victories: several 
times he adopted the unusual course of coming to my housl' 
unannounced, to tell me of the latest developments and tl, 
read me e
tracts from mes<;ages he had just received. HI' 
was alwa:\ s apparently frank, even indiscreet. 
I remember his distress the day that England declared 
\\ar. He always professed a great admiration for England, 
and especiallv for America. .. There are only three great 
countrie" .. he \"ould say over and over abain. "Germanv, 
England, and the United Stat! ,. We three should ,et 
to"ether; then \\e could rule the world." This enthusia"m 
for the British Empire suddenly cooled when that PowLr 
decided to defend her treaty pledges and declared w;-r. 
Wangenheim had said that the conflict would be a short 011' 
Sedan Day (September 2nd) would be celebrated in Pari
 
But on August 5th, I called at his Emba!'<.;y, and found him 
more than usually agitd.ted and serious. BaronC'_ \\' anp"en- 
heim, a tall, handsome woman, was <;itting in the room, 
reading her mother's memoirs of the war of 1870. Both 
regarded the ne\\s from England as alm(,st a per
ûnal grje\'- 
ancl'; what impre"sed me most was \Vangenheim's utt. r 
failure tu understand England's motives. "It's mighty poor 
politics on her part!" he exclaimed over and over a1ain 
His attitude was precisely the same as that of Bethmann- 
Hollweg \\ith the" crap of paper." 
I was out for a stroll on August 26th, and happened to 
meet the German Amba' ador. He began to talk as usual 
about the German victorie" in France; the German armies, 
he aid, would be in Paris within a WI ek. The deciding 
factor in this war, he said, would be the Krupp artillery: 
U And remember thatthis time we are making war. 
And we shaIl make it rucksichtslos (without any con- 
sideration), We shaH not be hampered as we were 
in 1870. Then Queen Victoria, the Tsar, and 
Francis Joseph interfered and persuaded us to spare 
Paris. But there is no one to interfere now, We 
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generations of militarism to produce anything like the German 
Army. We have been building it up for two hundred years. 
It takes thirty years of constant training to produce such 
generals as we have. Our army wiII always maintain its 
organisation. \Ve have 500,000 recruits reaching military 
age every year, and we cannot possibly lose that number, 
so that our army will be kept intact." . 
A few weeks hter civilisation was outraged by the German 
bombarrlment (If English coast towns, such as Scarborough 
and Hartlepoo1. Thi.. was no sudden German inspiration; 
it was part of their r'lrefully considered plans. \\'angenbeim 
told me, on Septemhpr 6th, 1914, that Germany intended to 
bombard all English harbours, so as to stop the food supply. 
It is also apparent that German ruthlessness against 
American sea trade was no sudden decision of von Tirpitz, 
for, on this same date, the German Ambassador to Constan- 
tinople told me that it would be very dangerous for the 
United States to send ships to England. 
In those August 
and September days 
Germany had no in- 
tention of precipi- 
tating Turkey imme- 
diately into the war. 
As I had a deep 
interest in the wel- 
fare of the Turkish 
people and in main- 
taining peace, I tele- 
graphed Washington 
asking if I might use 
my influence to keep 
Turkey neutra1. I 
received a reply that 
I might do this, pro- 
vided that I made 
my representations 
Photograph taken from the Sc01pion, the American guardship at Constantinople unofficially and pure- 
ly upon humanitarian 
grounds. As the English and the French Ambassadors were 
exerting all their effort to keep Turkey neutral. I knew that 
my intervention in the same interest would not displease the 
British Government. Germany" however, might regard any 
interference on my part as an unneutral act, and I asked 
Wangenheim if there could be anv objection from that 
source. His reply somewhat surprised me, though I saw 
through it soon afterward. 
"Not at all," he said. "Germany desires, above an, that 
Turkey shall remain neutra1." 
Undoubtedly Turkey's policy at that moment fitted in 
with German plans. Wangenheim was every dav increasing 
his ascendt'ncy over the Turkish Cabinet, and Turkey was 
then pursuing the course that best served the German aims. 
Her policy was keeping the Entente on tenterhooks; it 
never knew from day to dav where Turkey stood, whether 
she would remain neutral or join Germany. 
I am speaking of the period just before the :Marne, when 
Germany expected to defeat France and Russia with the 
aid of her ally, Austna, and thus obtain a ViCtory that would 
have enabled her to dictate the future of Eurõpe. Should 
Turkey at that time be actually engaged in military opera- 
tions, she could rlo no more toward bringing about this 
victory than she was doing now, by keeping irllc and useless 
considerable Russian and English forces. But should Gpr- 
many win this easy victory with Turkey's aid, she might 
find her new ally an embarrassment. Turkey could demand 
compen"ation-probably the return of Egypt, perhaps the 
recession of Balkan territories. Such rcadj ustments would 
have interfered with the Kaiser's plans, and he wanted 
Turkey as an active ally only in case he did not win his 
speedily anticipated triumph. 
Wangf'Oheim was playing a waiting game, making Turkey 
a potential German ally, strengthening her army and navy, 
anrl prC'panng to use her, whenever the moment arriw,rl for 
u"ing her, to the best advantage. If Gt.'rmanv couIcI not win 
the war without Turkey's aid, Germany was prepan'd to 
takc her in as an ally; if she could win without TurkC'y, 
then she would not haw"' to pd.Y the Turk for his ':G-operatlOn. 
:Meanwhile, the sénsible course was to keep her prepared in 
case the Turkish forces became essential to German success. 


shall move to Berlin all the Parisian art treasures 
that belong to the Stare, just as Napoleon took 
Italian art works to France." 
It is quite evirlent that tQe battle of the Marne saved Paris 
from the fate of Louvain. 
So confidently did Wangenheim expect an immediate 
victory that he began to discuss the terms of peace. Germany 
would demand of France, he said, after defeating her armies, 
that she completely demobilise and pay an indemnity. 
"France now," said \Vangenheim, "can settle for 
[1,000,000,000; but if she persists in continuing the war, 
she will have to pay l4,ooo,000,ooo." 
He told me that Germany would demand harbours and 
coaling stations" everywhere." At th
t time, judging from 
\Vangenheim's statements, Germany was not looking so 
much for new territory as for great commercial ad,'antages. 
She was determined to be the great merchant nation; and 
for this she must have free harbours, the Bagdad railroad, 
and extensive rights 
in South America and 
A f r i c a. \Vangen- 
heim said that Ger- 
many did not desire 
any more territory in 
which the popula- 
tions did not speak 
German; they had 
had all of that kind 
of t r 0 ubi e the y 
wanted in Alsace- 
Lorraine, Poland, and 
other non - German 
countries. This state- 
ment certainly sounds 
interesting now, in 
view of recent hap- 
penings in Russia. 
He did not mention 
England in speaking 
of Germany's demand for coaling stations and harbours; he 
must have had England in mind, however, for what other 
nation could have given them to Germany" everywhere" ? 
If England attempted to starve Germany, said \Vangen- 
heim, Germany's response would be a simple one: she would 
starve France. At that time, we must remember, Germany 
expected to have Paris within a week; and she believed that 
this would ultimately give her control of the whole country. 
It was evidently the German plan, as understood by Wangen- 
heim, to hold this nation as a pawn for England's behaviour, 
a kind of hostage on a gigantic scale, and, should England 
gain any military or naval advantage, Germany would 
attempt to counter-attack by torturing the whole French 
people. At that moment German soldiers were murdering 
mnocent Belgians in return for the alleged misbehaviour of 
other Belgians, and evidently Germany had planned to apply 
this principle to whole nations as well as to individuals. 
All through this and other talks, Wangenheim showed 
the greatest animosity to Ru"sia. 
"\Ve've got our foot on R1Jssia's corn," he said, .. and we 
propose to keep it there." 
By this he must have meant that Germany had sent the 
Gneben and the Byeslau to the Dardanelles and so controlled. 
the situation in Constantinople. The old Byzantine capital, 
said Wangenheim, was the prize which a victorious Russia 
would demand, and her lack of an all-the-year-round port in 
warm water" was Russia's tender spot-her" corn." At this 
time Wangenheim boasted that Germany had 174 German 
gunners at the Dardanelles, that the strait could be closed in 
less than thirty minutes, and that Souchon, the German 
admiral. had informed him that the straits were impregnable. 
.. We shall not close the Dardanelles, however," he said, 
"unless England attacks them." Even then, two months 
before Turkey had entered the war, Germany had prepared 
the fortification" for the naval attack that Ene-1anrl ultimately 
made. "The D'ITdanelles aTe defended as ,ffectively as Cux- 
hatlen," said Wangenheim. 
At that time England, although she had declared war on 
Germany, had played no conspicuous part in the military 
operations; her" contemptible little army" was making its 
herolC retreat from Mons. Wan
enheim entirelv discounted 
England as an enemy. 11 was the G Tman intention. he said, 
to plilce theiT big guns at Calais, and tlzTGW tlieir shells across 
the English Channel to the English coast tLwnS. That 
Germany would not have Calais Wl1.hin the ne>..t ten days 
did not occur to him as a possibility. In this and other con- 
versations at about the same time, Wangenheim laughed 
at the idea that England could create a large independent 
army. "The idea is preposterous," he said. "It takes 
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Next '/1..uk zu shall publish Mr. Morgenthau's 
account of the arrival of the "Goeben" and 
" Breslau" at the GoletcH Horn, and oj the 
events that immediately ensued. Hzs daughter 
and son-in-law actually wit/lPsscd the fight between 
these ships awl H.M.S. U Glouccster." 
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" Suddenly-! " 
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By 


Lewis 


R.N.V.R. 


I F there is one word which recurs oftener than another 
in the present-day sailor's tale of what has befallen 
him, it is "suddenlv!" 
Naval life in the 'North Sea would be comic in the 
swiftness of its transitions - if it was not so 
tragic. Perhaps, indeed, it is the sombre background against 
which they stand out which makes the flashes of comedY seem 
the more comic, like an incident in connection with the 
torpedoing of a cruiser I was told of a few days ago. 
.. It was not so long after Christmas," said the one of the 
half-dozen survi,-ing officers who told me the story, .. and 
there were a few of the festal decorations stuck up here and 
there, mostlv wreaths of hollv and mistletoe sent from home. 
Eight' or ten' of us were sitting in the ward-room after dinner, 
having a bit of a sing-song to the music of the staff- 
-surgeon's mandol.in and the engineer-commander's guitar. 
The" mouldie OJ hit us full and fair amidships, and exploded 
with a thud that made itself feIt in the ward-room with a 
sort of convulsive jerk. 
.. Everything loose flew off on a tangent, among them being 
a curtain-pole and a wreath of holly. The curtain went 
into a heap on the deck, but th
 wreath-bv the freakiest of 
coincidences-made a fair ringer of the P.
I.O.'s curly pate. 
He was a chap with a hair-trigger sense of humour and a 
nose for scenting the ridiculous that was almost sublime. 
Clapping the prickly garland on his brow at an even 
more rakish angle than it had landed at, he threw down his 
mandolin, draped the fallen curtain over his shoulders like 
a Roman toga, and seized the poker of the empty tile stove. 
Recovering, with a quick grab, the mandolin from beneath 
the divan, where it had rolled, he tucked it under his chin 
like a violin, and began sawing violently across its protesting 
strings with the poker as a bow. Swaying undulantly from 
the waist like a virtuoso, he began shouting at the top of his 
voice: 'Nero fiddling while I
ome is burning! Christians 
take cover! Thumbs down! Thumbs dõwn!' \Ve were 
hard hit, and the most of us realised it was only a matter of 
minutes before she went down; but I don't think there -lvas 
a man of us that wasn't laughing as he made for the door. 
I could laugh yet at the mere thinking of it if it wasn't for 
the fact that-that the P.l\1.0. was not in any of the boats 
that were picked up by the destroyers a cõuple of hours 
later. The last I remember of him was seeing him brush off 
the holly wreath and make after us for the door, the' toga' 
slipping down about his heels, and the mandolin and poker 
grasped in either hand. He headed for'ard-he always 
thought to look after a chap with a twisted knee he had 
been treating in the sick bay-and no one ev.er recalled 
seeing him on the upper deck. The" mouldie OJ shored us 
right open, and it wasn't ten minutes between the time 
poor - was playing Nero, and when-for the ship, for 
him and for a couple of hundred others-it was 'Thumbs 
down l' in dead earnest." 


Swift Transition 


There was another instance of a swift transition which 
I recall, in which the tragedy was unilluminated with even a 
flash of comic relief. One evening during a fortnight 
which I spent upon a certain famous battleship a young 
captain from the destroyer flotilla came aboard to dine with 
a former shipmate. Tall, slender, dark, and with that 
magnetic winsomeness so characteristic of a certain type of 
CeIt, he impressed me as one of the most attractive and 
thoroughly likable personalities I had ever met. He told 
me-with all modesty, but yet with singular effectiveness- 
destroyer yarns in which he or some of his friends had figured, 
and ended by extending me a hearty invitation to "come 
out for a jaunt" on his "little pet" some day. 
Almost immediately after dinner he askPd for a boat to 
return to his flotilla anchorage, saying that there was a 
probability that he would be getting away on some kind of a 
stunt before morning. They held him over for two or thre
 
songs, which he sang to his own accompaniment. .. Nirvana OJ 
and" Aileen Alanah." 1 remember especially the latter, 
vibrant with that haunting dppeal which only an Irishman 
can put into it. He renewed his invitation for me to "join 
him for a j aunt some day" the last thing before he disappeared 
down the wriggling Jacob's ladder to the bobbing 
pio;ket-boat. 
It was ahout noon the next day that the officer of the day 
Iounr,ed into an easy chair by the fire and remarked-in th"e 
wual casual ward-room manner-that a signal had been 
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Freeman, 


picked up saying that a destroyer was pounding to pieces on 
the rocks somewhere" outside," and that some mine-sweeping 
sloops, sent to vs assistance, were just pa<;sing through the 
booms. There was no particular discussion of an event 
which, if not quite an everyday happening, was still frequent 
enough not to arouse more than passing comment. " Hope 
all hands were saved," and" Can't afford to lose destroyers 
nowadays" (comments which I had heard on half a dozen 
similar occasions), were all that I recall being made on this 
one. The more imminent interest of'luncheon put an end 
to further speculation. That evening there was word that 
the destroyer was a total loss, and that only one man-found 
half-frozen in a niche of a cliff-had been saved. 
Back on my own ship a fortnight later, an interval of three 
or four days, with nothing specially to do, brought to my 
mind the invitation I had received from the young Irish 
lieutenant-commander to pay him a visit on his destroyer. 
and I started making inquiries as to how I could get in touch 
with him. "You'll save time and trouble by taking a boat, 
going over to the destroyer anchora
e, and looking your 
man up in person: some one suggested. .. What did you 
say his name was?" 
.. K-," I answered; "he commands the 'X-.' .. 
.. You won't find either of them, then," was the quiet 
reply. "K- was lost when his df'stroyer piled up on the 
rocks-Skerries, I believe-about the first of the month. 
Going out in the night, and probably caught in a bad tide- 
rip, and lost bearin
s in a snow storm. Only man saved 
half-crazy; can't shed any light at all on what happened. 
Rotten place, that neck of the Pentlands, where the tides 
play 'Ring-a-ring of roses.' Destroyer men call it the 
. Hell Hole.' Beach paved as thick with wreckage-some 
of it dating back to the time of the Vikings-as the other 
place by the same name is with . good intentions.' Knew 
K- well. Shipmates with him on the old' A-.' One 
of the best. Ever hear him sing ':N irvana 
 ' OJ 
"He sang it the night I met him at dinner on the '_,' OJ 
I answered, .. and, from what you have told me, I should 
judge it must have been the last time he had a chance 
to sing it before the snowstorm, the tide-rip, and the Pentland 
Skerries conspired to advance him one more rung up the 
ladler toward the peace of his own Nirvana," 


A Destroyer Yarn 
Then there was the story the Cockney lad on the after 
searchlight platform told me one night when the ship was 
wallowing in a mid" winter Ijale somewhere off the coast of 
Norway. The darkness was inky, Stygian, giving a queer 
suggestion of .. palpability" that almost impelled one to lift 
one's hand and try to brush it aside like a curtain that had 
brushed one's face. Ahead and astern the other battleships 
of the division were blotted to blankness in the night, but 
abeam to starboard. a tremulous dusky grf'yness in the 
enshrouding capacity indicated where a screening destroyer, 
labouring in the lock-step of the mighty seas, was wrestling 
like a game but weary terrier with a bone in its teeth. 
The very consciousness of that eyeball
searing shaft of 
searchlight, on tap at the turn of a lever, seemed to make 
the blackness all the blacker. 
Shpltering from the wind in the lee of the searchlight, my 
companion showed me how-by closing the eyes for several 
seconds and then opening them suddenly, with the holluwed 
hands sharling them like looking through binoculars-the 
never-so-faint glow that sometimes hovered above the 
destrover's funnds coulrl be fixed. 
"That there woggly shiver," he said, leaning close, and 
indicating with outstretched hand the ftùttering halo dancing 
on the curtain of the night, "is when they'se fpedin' 'er ....ith 
more oil, an' the light has a streak 0' smoke to play agm. 
An' that blinkin' shadow jumpin' up 'gainst the light 
e,"ry liT while-d'yu twig wot that ritely is? No. That's 
the top 0' a hig sea loomin' up higher'n 'er funnpls. \V'en 
you 'gins to see that semi-'clipse like, take it from me it's 
jolly well time they eased 'er down. If they keeps drivin' 
'er at much more'n halt-speed into 'ead seas-seas like them 
wot's gittin' up now-ten to one somethin' goin' to carry 
'way, and even money somethin' wurse may pay for it," 
"Like what, for instance?" I queried, taking up the 
lack 
in the hood of my "Iammy" coat, and buttoning down a 
yawning slpeve that was scooping an uncomfortable amount 
of brinp laden wmd. 
.. Like wot 'appen'd to the blinkin' 01' Owl w'en I wus a- 
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,tokin' 'board " r," he replied, beginmng to follow my lead 
in the matter of snug<;ing do\\'n against the weather. 
"\Ye \\us far from cushy ev'n cork-scre\\in' long wi' the 
,Ùnd an' stas on our quart'r, for she was do'in a doub!' back- 
.ll""hun 
huffle fit to shake yer teeth loose. She wus ya\\in' 
like a hf'Ok'd porpus, hut, still, she ,,"us \\'c'therin' it, which 
\\us. mor'n sht' \\US up to w'en they 'gan puttin' 'er inter it. 
Jest \\'ot they did it fer I nev'r ritely know'd, but sud'nly 
the 'elm \'vus shO\ 'd 'ard ov'r, an' roun' ..he spun, rite roun' 
\\ithout slackin' a rev'lu'ihun 0' the enguns \\ot \\u<; drivin' 
pr at mor'n twenty knots 
"It must'a bin like di\'in' thru' a lonr, green tunn'l fer 
them wot wus 'bovp decks: on Iv mos' o' 'em nev'r cum out 
,It tother end. The bridge, boats, forrard gun, torpedo 
toobs, two 0' the funnels-all went inter the drink. The 
one funnel \\ot held was knocked almost flat on the deck. 
One minnit she wus a middlin' modern destroyer tearin' 'long 
in the night; the ne}"t she \\ us a 'elpless 'ulk rollin' drunk 
in the trof 0' the sea, without steam, steerin'-gear, boats, an' 
.lrmaments, an' only 'arf 'er 'orficers, 
"I tells you this, sir; like as I'd seed it all. Fact is, I've 
nev'r c1app'd eye on the 01' Owl--not on all or any part 
,,' 'er from just afore that big sea bashed ov'r 'er to this day. 
[ fergot to tell you, sir, that she wus one 0' the old coal 
hurnelS, I wus balancin' wi' a shovel 0' coal I had jest 
..;cooped up an' watchin' my chances fer to chuck it inter the 
furnis, w'en I felt 'er 'gin to rise like w'en she c1im'ed a 'eavy 
,.,ea. Then there wus a 'orrible smash, an' she stops clim 'in' , 
,m' starts to shudder all ov'r like a frit'en'd pup. Then 
there was a bangin' on the deck an' the roar 0' water comin' 
down, an rite arter that a sort 0' hissin' explosion. I wus 
,dready keelin' sideways, an' it wus that an' the rush 0' steam 
that slammed me 'gainst the sta'bo'rd bunkers. Goin' 
down in .1 heap in a knee-dcep wash 0' coal an' hot water, 
.m' the rush 0' sizzlin' steem-them \\'Us the las' things wot 
I 'aw rekerlekshun uv. I got me site back two weeks arter 
in a hospItal ashore, but me kumplexshun'II nev'r be the 
,.,vme agm. 
"Wot 'appened wus this, sir. Not sat'sfied wi' pourin' 
down the funnels, or w'ere the funnels 'ad bin, the water 
tried a short-cut thru the ventilayters. That wot kum 
down the funnels blew up inter steam }()ng as there wus 
any fires left, an' arter that it wus boilin' water. Only the 
\\ater kumin' down the ventilayters kep' us frum bein' 
cook'd alive. Two or three stokers wus drowned or banged 
up so they croaked, an' none 0' us'll ev'r be prize-winners at 
,l beauty show ag'in, 
"As fer 'ow the 01' Owl liv'd out the nite, I only knows 
wof's bin tol' me. They rigg'd some kinder pully 'aul steerin' 
gear, an' in the boiler 0' the funnel wot didn't carry way 
they kep' coaxin' a dribblin' 'ead 0' steem, They wus 
nev'r ab!' to keep 'er 'ead to the seas fer long, tho', and fer 
the mos' part the nite wus jest one long waller in the trot. 
)l"othin' but the fact that she was b'ilt so as to roll to 'er 
heam ends 'thout capsizm' made 'er ride> it out till daylite." 


In a Submarine 


1'0 no kind of craft do thing.... happen more "suddenly OJ 
than to tho t which na\'igate beneath the sea. As I heard 
one of their officer
 put it recently: "There is not much 
\"ariety in submarine life but when it does come it is very 
various.' OJ A story told me a few days ago by an engineer's 
mate-he had b
en given his commission for his part in that 
particular day'ò> events---is fairly illustrative of the chain 
lighting adioh aboard a submarin
 when things do begin 
to move. 
"It was about ek"en o'clock of the night following a 
rather strenuous dav," he said. "\Ve had 'strafed' and 
brought down a Zepp. that afternoon- the first, I belie\"e, 
to be bagged by a submarine-and were headed for our 
base with seven of it.., crew (all \\e had a chance to pick up) 
as prisoners. 
\'L were running on the surface at full speed 
-not half"anxlOu
, as you may fancy, to get back \'vith the 
news of our good luck-\\hen a Hun destroyer (probablv 
one of a number which had responded too late to the Zepp's. 
, S.O.S. ') suddenly loomed up on our starboard bo\\' and 
opened fire with all her guns at Ie s than a rabie's length. 
"I was on watch 'midships with my motors, but so close 
was the destroyer that the' bang-banging' of its guns sounded 
almo
t overhead. There were the heavy reports of what 
were probably . four-poi nt-ones: and, filling the intervals 
between these, the' rat-a-tat' of what must have been some 
kind of quick-firers of small calibre. 
"Y ou don't fight back on a submarine in a case of this 
kind. There is just one thing to do--dire-and you do it 
as if your life depended upon it (as it usually ùoes, as a matter 
of fact). The officer of the \\'atch set the' rattle' going at 


the instant the destroyer's sealchlights and guns flashed 
together, and ducked below, dosing the hatch after him. 
"When you divt in the ordinary cour
e of things then' 
are a number of orders given. 'Flood all externals!' direct:-, 
the turning of \\ater into the tanks; . Hard to dive!' ,,('Ud
 
the hydroplanes to the proper angle for a quick d
Lent; 
and 'See the comps are venting!' is a caution to watch 
that the air is escaping freely before the inmsh of the \\ ater. 
Like\\ise, there are similar orders directing the shutting off 
of the Diesel engines (by which she runs on the surfa r ..), 
and switching on to the electric motors which drive her undt'[ 
water. The rattle gives all of these orders at once, and its 
use also indicates that their speediest execution is a mattfT 
of life and death. In the danger-zone, a man, asleep or 
awake, is seJdom much beyond arm's reach of the one thing 
he has to do when he hears the' z-r-r-r' of the danger sign,t!. 
From running quietly on the surface to submerging beyond 
danger of ramming or shell fire is hardlv more than a matter 
of seconds, if no one fails in his task, which-with men 
picked for the work-practically never happens. 
" I was on watch with the Diesel engines in the after part 
of the ship, amusing myself (as these engines require practi- 
cally no attention unless speed is to be reduced or increased) 
by watching the Hun prisoners-all sitting along in a row on 
the 'board' or platform by which you get round to oil the 
machinery-gouging out the cOntf'nb of sardine tins with 
their teeth and fingers. They were as hungry as wolves, and 
not much better mannered. . 
"My hand went to the emergency il'vers at the sound of 
the firing, so that when the rattle was sprung, a fraction of 
a second later, I only had to throw them over to shut off m} 
engines. At the same instant the Banshee-like crescendo of 
the accelerating motors told that the underwater power had 
been thrown on, while the hiss of escapÍng air showed that 
the' comps' were venting properly as the water flooded into 
the' externals.' Then the deck pitched forward at a dizzy 
angle and down we plunged. 
"Two or three of the Huns spohe a few words of English, 
and as the firing started outside one of them turned rouod to 
me with a grimace. They set up a \Üld jabbering, and it waò> 
beginning to dawn on me that they might be getting 
ready to make trouble by starting a counter-offensive, when 
dO'j'n goes her nose, and the whole line of them topples over 
like a row of nine-pins and piles up in an angle of the deck. 
Before even one of them had gained his feet, we had swooped 
down to the bottom and come to rest. 
"As a dive the thing couldn't have been done better if we 
had been 'stunting' at our leisure, but for all that, and the 
fact that we were safe from further punishment so far as the 
destroyer was concerned, I was more than afraid that we 
had oñly escaped danger to meet a worse one. From the jar 
of the impact of the stuff that hit our bows I thought it was 
a hundred to one we were holed forward. In fact. I was ex- 
pecting to see the bulkhead give way under the rush of water all 
the time we were plunging to the bottom. As soon as she 
was on an even keel, the Captain rushed forward to see how 
the little thin wall of steel (which we felt sure was all that 
separated us from drowning like rats in a trap), was holding. 
As there was no indications of its being under any great strain. 
we started to open it. To our great surprise, and stiI1 greater 
relief, it swung back easily and revealed everything quite as 
usual. 
.. Two men, who were seated on a spare torpedo, bowed above 
a copy of the last picture paper we had received before sail- 
ing, rose in a sort of perfunctory way and 
tood at attention 
as the Captain entered. Officers and men arc too close together 
on a submarine to go in much for the' externals' of discipline. 
... So you've not been taking any water: said the Captain, 
his eyes roving over the bulging but unpunctured plates. 
". Nary a drop, sir,' one of them answered. 
... But wasn't it hereabouts that we were hit? ' 
.. One of them scratched his head for a bit, before saying 
that he did seem to have some recollection of a 'kind 0' bangin' 
up 'bove.' Then he added, 'But we wus standin' by to fire 
our mouldie, sir, an' there want no time for harkin' for strange 
noises.' 
'" All right: said the skipper with a grin, . carryon I ' He 
started to go and then, turning, asked as an afterthought 
what was the news that had interested them so much. 
'" 'Taint much in the way 0' news, sir,' said one of them, 
holding out his paper with a grin; "but ain't that a rippin' 
picter 0' Vi'let Lorraine as Emma in 'The Bing Boys' ? " 
. . * 
These stories are all fairly typical of the way in which the 
British naval officer and man meet the grim and sudden emer- 
gencies which confront them in the regular routine of their 
day's work. If I were asked to select the two most typical, 
I should unhesitatingl} pick the first and the last, 
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Clémenceau. By J. Coudurier de Chassaigne 


M y last meeting \Ùth :\1. Clémericeau a few 
months ago- -to be e"\.act, on :',Iarch 15th- 
took place in the library of the French 
Embassy, 0\' rloohing the green la" ns of 
Hyde ParI.... 
fhe appointment was for 10 0 dock. \\lIen I arrived, a 
few minutes too soon, I was told that the French Prime 
Minister had gone out an hour before to tahe his morning 
stroll in the park. But a moment later and t
1(' heavy 
panelled door of the room upened suddenl). and in walked 
the Grand Old Man of France. 
r had not seen him since the beginning of the \,'ar-not, 
in fact, since our conversation at the Senate in that delir,htful 
dnte-chamber which is used j" a sort of club-room by the 
Senators and their friends. That was about fn-e years ago. 
He appeared to me, then, rather weary, though still as 
\'i\acious as ever in speech and manners, but distinctly older. 
His eyes were as fiery as of yore, burning like pieces of live 
coal under his bushy eyebrows. But his complexion \Va<; 
veIl ow ; and I remarked to a friend, after :\1. Clémenceau had 
discussed the policy of the French Government towards 
England with us, in his animated way: "I am afraid . the 
Tiger' will not last long." I can still see him as he left us to 
join another group of politicians, the shadow of the man 
I remembered a few 
;ears pre\'iously at the funeral of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 
-\nd after that long space of time, he stands again be"ide 
me a small, square, compact figure, slightl
. bent, as fre- 
quently happens with Frenchmen who spare but littIf' time 
for dthletics, and spend most of their liVf's reading or writing 
ctt their desks. 
He comes towards me \\ ith a ...trong yet delicately shaped 
hand cordially outstretched. Hi.; gra,>p i" full of decision 
tht vigour, one might S,l\', of ct man of forh. Then, after a 
few words of greeting, :\1. Clémenceau ð.plain<; to me in 
litile jerky sentenCL- , 
follO\, ed now and then 
bv a well-balanced 
period-which reminds 
one that Clémenceau 
is not only an energetic 
polemicist, but also a 
great parliamentary 
orator - why he re- 
fused to be the prin- 
cipal guest at a lun- 
cheon which the 
Foreign Press Associa- 
tion in London had 
the intention of giving 
in his honour. 
.. I do not want to 
make speec!hes," he re- 
marks. "I speak as 
little as possible- 
only, in fact, when 
it is absolutely ne-;. 

essary. I am for 
deeds, not for words 
(j' at
is). .. 
While listening to 
him I scrutinisè, as 
closely as politeness 
permits, the face of 
this marvellous old 
man. I t has a rosv 
tinge, as if young and 
healthy blood "as cir- 
culating under the 
skin. Maybe this slight 
flush is due to the walk 
in the open air-the 
hour of "footing it," 
as \\<e say in France 
indispensable to the 
active and ever green 
Senator. The thick 
moustache is white, 
but mixed with many 
dark hairs, " pepper 
and salt:' like what is 
left of the hair on hi" 
head. As for his eyes, 


.. 


the} are brighter than ever The\' sparkle WIth life, and 
now and then a little flame bursts forth and vanishes in a 
twinhling. They are reall\" wonderful - those eyes of 
ClémencL-au. There are time, when they laugh with you 
but mort often they laugh at you They are in turn malicious, 
ironical, devrlish, furiou -doors which open on the ardent 
soul that "ould have consumed long ago a body more frail. 
When suddenly they dart at vou a long penetrating glance 
which enters like a well-pointed shaft, you ieel as if a feline 
of the most powf'rful tribe wa" ready to jump on you. Then 
suddenly the storm passe,> over as rapidly as it came. The 
luminous eyes have rela"\.ed their grip, and again they are 
smiling bene\ olentlv. 
The voice of Clémenceau is harmonious, alternately very 
deep and a trifle shrill, when the words become 'biting. 
Except when a gesture underlines a sentence that is especially 
important, the hands are quite motionless, though never 
for \'ery long. Occasionally, now, he is a little short of 
breath, but this rare halting in his speech i,; the only sign 
that Clémenceau's body is no longer as ready as his spirit. 
Taken altogether, the French Premier might be a well- 
preserved man between 50 and 60, and he is actually over 771 
Clémenceau, in spite of his constant advocacy of the 
republican régime and of democratic institutions, is nothing 
if not an anstocrat. He comes from an old family of Vendée, 
and he belongs to the class of landed gentry which in France 
unites the nobility to the haute bourgeoisie. If it were possible 
to establish an analogy, one might say that his social position 
appro},imated to that of the vounger son of an English 
county famil\', well connected, but not rich, and obliged to 
earn his living. He had the choice of a professional career, 
and, like his father, he chose to be a doctor of medicine, 
which, in Francf' ha<; been a highly honorable calling ever 
since the daV5i of louis XIY., ranhing \\;th the law and the 
Church. Thus thm.ugh liis stormy life, 1\1. Clémenceau has 
naturally preserved 
the charming manners 
which linked the men 
of his time to the 
ancien rEgime. Indeed, 
aspiring statesmen of 
the present generation 
have found it unwise 
to treat the Grand Old 
Man of French politics 
\\ith the vulgar fami- 
liarity so dear to the 
rank and file of the 
Socialist Party, who 
think that democracy 
has nothing to do with 
politeness. 
Now the tide of 
events has turned, and 
at the most difficult 
time of the glorious 
historv of France, 
those demagogues who 
are largely responsible 
for the calamity which 
has fallen on their 
country have had to 
0\\ n their impotence 
to save themselves and 
the nation they have 
misled for so many 
Years. They have been 
obliged to call to the' 
rescue a tvpical gentle- 
man :)f France, who 
cmbodie
 all the quali- 
tit and a few of the 
defects, of his race 
:\1. Clémenceau is to- 
day thf' good tyrant 
"hv, in spite of the 
em ph declarations of 
pseudo-eq ual itarians, 
in. arnate", that ideal 
statesman which is se- 
cretly cherished by the 
maj ority of French 
citiz(>ns. X ot\\ ith- 
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standing our boasted love of unrestricted liberty, our heredity 
i!:> that of a military nation willing to obey a strong but kind 
master r \Ve are nevertheless born individualists, and by 
instinct members of ever\' Opposition. 
The French character is, in fact, a ma
., of contradictions. 
We dislike change and reform, for, though we always abuse 
the past, we are the most traditionalist people in the world. 
Though we spend the best of our \\ it in writing lampoons 
and comic songs at the {''''pense of our Government, in our 
hearts we respL-ct authority, A few gendarmes can keep the 
peace in large areas of our territory ,>imply th
ough the 
traditional veneration we have for any repre, entahve of the 
State. Among things we lo\'e are hierarchv, decorations, 
imposing titles, gold stripes and sih'er embroideries, huge and 
useless swords, picturesque uniff)rms--in a word, the pomp 
of official functions. For the same rE..tson, we willingly 
sacrifice our lives for glorV and for the panache which sym- 
bolises the virtue of patriotism. We will permit ourselves 
to be ordered about bv anybody in office as long as we trust 
him, and if we undersfand that "the welfare of the community 
depends on our doing \\hat we are told to do. But we must 
be allowed to grumble as much as we like while faithfully 
accomplishing our duty. , 
It is not for nothing that the finest soldiers in the armies of 
Napoleon were called by the Emperor: his grognards- 
grumblers. All the time they were fighting like heroes for 
their God the Emperor, who was for them the living image 
of " la Patrie," they grumbled, and the devotio
 of the people 
of France to Clémenceau is of the same nature. The little 
Prime Minister is also a grognard-a grumbler-who has 
spent his life grumbling at everybody and at everything, but 
who has never ceased to worship his country, and who has 
always been ready to fight and to give his life for the prin- 
ciples he has defended during half a century. 
I have already had the opportunity of describing' in 
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LAND & WATER the principal phases of M. Clémenceau's 
political life. I need not, therefore, repeat the memorab'e 
story of this master polemicist who has never sacrificed his 
convictions in order to obtain the political rewards which 
it would h<i\-ve been so easy to get for the asking. His unique 
position to-day is la
elv due to the fact that he only comes 
into power in periods of crisis. 
M. C1émenceau does not represent a party, nor even a 
combination of partie:>. He is simply the man who, like all 
good Frenchmen. only wants one thing-to "in the war. 
The nation has entrusted him with that superhuman task, 
and stands behind him as one compact block. To-dav he is 
practically the ab-olute ruler of France, the elect "of the 
people, aijd already he has been an autocrat for eight months. 
A few may grumble, but all obey, for that grand old man 
is identified with the will of France to remain united till 
victory is achieved. 
His success has been phenomeDal. In spite of recurrent 
Socialist manæmres, 1\1. C1éHlenceau has maintained and 
strengthened his position in a Parliament which fears him 
because it knows that behind "the Tiger" there is France. 
military as well as civilian France. The poilu worships him; 
the peas..tnt trusts him, for the present and for the future; 
the Syndicalist munition-maker fears him. Slowly
 but 
surely, he is clearing the atmosphere behind the lines of aU 
the German poison gas. Boloism is being ruthlessly de- 
stroyed; Malvy and Caillaux' will not have ver} long to 
wait now for their trial. France knows that it is to 
Clémenceau. and to him alone, that we owe this vital cure 
of the body politic. 
That explains why a few days ago when in a dark and 
critical hour the French Prime Minister uttered words of 
warning to rouse the indomitable spirit of the Motherland, 
however mutilated by the enemy, the whole nation responded 
instantly to that appeal from the greatest living Frenchman. 
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By Eden Phillpotts 


N OW that winter's scythe has lifted and the 
sun has climbed again, the heart beat of Dart- 
moor quickens, and her pulses, throb to the 
vernal thrill. Where was withered grass all 
matted by rain and snow, now spear a million 
blades; the black heather is warming with a russet tinge 
that means growth; the whortleberry wires are thickening 
fast and will soon break into red leaves and red flower-bells. 
The velvet buds of the greater gorse flash their familiar 
gold again. and in fen and rill, twinkle the marsh violets-- 
first of moor flowers to return. Above them the sweet gale's 
catkins swell and shine, like agate beads in the pale sunlight; 
while the eagle fern has long passed through its winter splen- 
dours of auburn and purple. 
But the glory of the sphagnum has taken wing from many 
a cradle of the Dartmoor rivers, and wJltere the stray sunbeam, 
wandering down a misty hill, would light of old the bog m0S5es 
into jewels, that marked a spring or rillet's starting-place, 
and set rainbow bright splashes of colour on the monochrome 
of the waste, there lies instead a scar, Formerly the sphagnum. 
now ruby red or amber, now apple-green or lemon, or warm 
with the whiteness of old ivory, made wonderful patterns 
among these granite boulders, and wove magic passages of 
light into the sombre texture of the heath; but now patches 
of stripped stone or gravel mark the robbed beds, and the 
water that nourished their restraining masses falls nakedly 
in threads over the face of denuded rock, or lies and stares up- 
ward from black cups and pools. 
Honourable scars are these, and no wild green thing is better 
serving England than the sphagna. Their value in the 
economy of the moors is exceeding great; but even that 
, subserves a lesser purpose than 'humanity's present call 
upon it. 
The peculiar cell structure of the genus sphagnum renders 
tl].is moss as springy and absorbent as sponge, and its habit of 
growing from the crown of each filament and dying at an 
equal rate at the base, produces the peat moss, or swamp, 
that holds up great waters and creates the reservoirs of 
stream and river, Thus sphagnum has lived and died for 
centuries, and created a large portion of the existing peat 
integument of the moors. Its more intimate purpose for 
luxury need only be recorded: the grower of epiphytal 
orchids will know it well enough, and who in the good days 
past but received his flower roots and bulbs from Holland 
and Belgium safely packed in this sweet and safe medium? 
But the paramount value to-day lies nearer man's heart. 
Already hundreds of tons of bog mosses have been forwarded 


to the military hospitals, and the cry is still for more. 
Enthusiastic and energetic searchers' are yet needed to go 
afield to the lonely centres of the wilderness and collect the- 
unlimited supply of this natural dressing that awaits them. 
For beyond its perfect absorbent properties, the moss is held 
to be actually antiseptic and healing; it contains iodine. 
and is of a texture so soft and friendly that no artificial 
material surpasses it. Too much cannot be gathered. 
The prophylactic and preservative quality of peat may 
be observed, for in the deep peat tyes will often appear timber 
of trees that grew where now no trees are and fell here, to 
be embalmed for centuries in the pure vegetable earth before 
it reappeared. One has seen limbs of birch from vanished 
thickets that probably flourished in Tudor times exposed by 
the peat cutter, with their silver bark as bright as when the 
tree fell. 
His Majesty has already thanked the Dartmoor moss col- 
lectors, and the authorities have recorded their existing and 
unceasing needs. They urge the necessity for systematic 
collecting and, as the spring returns and the central moors 
grow more accessible, hope to count ueon increasing supplies. 
Therefore, let the fisherman, who is wont to penetrate the 
streams to their last pools, substitute a sack for his creel this 
year and leave his rod at home; and may the holiday folk, 
amid their pleasures, permit no week to pass that does not 
help the hospital requirement. If one brave man's wound 
heals the quicker for your labour on the heights, then is the 
day's work rewarded and the day's beauty blessed. 


In an East Coast Town 


Watch through the town; for the night wind bringi us 
Gun-firt>, solemn through dnfted spume 
Flickering whitt> on the low horizon, 
Great guns tolling the bell of doom. 


Watch; for their souls in the storm pass over; 
Steal to your window, lovers, and look- 
Flash by flash, to preserve your body, 
Bodies that shatter in fire and smoke. 


Grey waves jostle them, speechless, limbless; 
Torn mists harry them as they ride. 
Day leaps up like the resurrection, 
Spn'ading their blood on the angry tide. 
SHERARD VINES. 
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German Plots Exposed 
The Bolo Cablegrams 
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S ECRECY wa
, of · lJlU, the most important con- 
sideration in the German plots in America. When 
Bernstorff wished to arrange \,ith Berlin to give 
Bolo Pasha IO million franc:> to betray his country, 
he naturallv did not write out his me'iSages in plain 
English for eHry \Ùrde station on both sides of the Atlantic 
to read them as th.v "ent through the air. He did, to be 
sure, \,rite the me 1ges in English, and they looked plain 
enough-and innocent enough-hut thpy meant "omething 
very different from what thlY spemedJo mean. And when 
It got down to the actual transfer of'the monev, another 
German agent in 1\ew York sig-ned the me!"c;age,>, which likewise 
were not what they seemed. Those messages were in code. 
Now, code should not be confused with ciPher. \Yhen some 
Hindus in !\ew York, subsidised by Berlin, "ished to write 
their plans to other Hindus in San Francisco, concerning 
their common purpose of fomenting revolution against 
British rule in India, they wrote out messages that consisted 
entirely of groups of Arabic numerals. Those messages were 
in cipher. 
Before taking up some of the German code and cipher 
messages that have been translated, with dramatic resuIts, 
it will be well to discuss codes and ciphers in general. A code 
is an arrangement by which two people agree, when ex- 
changing messages, always to substitute certain words or 
symbols for the real wòrds of the message. Thus, they 
might agree on these substitutions: 
a = the 
French ship = market 
sailed horn New Y or k price 
sailed from Boston = quotation 
to-day = is 
for Marseilles = any even number 
for Bordeaux = any number with a fraction 
With such a code, a German spv in New York could cable 
a seemingly harmless message to a friend in Holland, such as : 
"The market price is no." This would mean: "A French 
ship sailed from Xew York to-day for Marseilles:' Whereas 
a very slight change in wording: "The market quotation is 
no!," would mean "A French ship sailed from Boston to- 
day for Bordeaux:' 
Messages of that sort could be exchanged daily between a 
broker in Wall Street and å broker in Amsterdam, and, by 
the addition of a few more words, could be infinitely varied, 
and would look like perfectly legitimate commercial corre- 
spondence. In fact, most international business before the 
war (the Government now requires all messages to appear 
in plain English) was carried on by coded cables which 
turned long messages into short groups of words that of 
themselves made gibberish. Several code books, for business 
use, were on the market, containing hundreds of pages of 
these arbitrary substitutions. which were useful, not for 
secrecy, but for economy. A dozen words could be made 
to say what normally would require five hundred words. 
A ciPher is the substitution of some symbol for a letter of 
the alphabet. The substituted symbol may be another letter 
-as writing e when you mean a. Or it may be a figure-as 
using 42 when you mean m. . Or it may be an arbitrary 
sign-as · to mean c. This is called a substitution cipher, 
because some other letter or symbol is arbitrarily substituted 
for every letter. But another kind is called a transpos7'tion 
cipher, because in this the letters of the alphabet are simply 
transposed by agrepment-the simplest and most ob\'ious 
example being to reverse the alphabet. :>0 that z stands for 
a, and y for b, etc. 
Perhaps the clc\'en ,t tran
position cipher ever devised 
-it is so good that the British Army use; it in the field and 
has published te"\.t-hooks about it- -is the very simple" Play- 
fair" cipher. Fir...t a square ic; drawn, dn ided into fifths 
each way. This .urangemcnt givE, Ï\\'f'nty-fi _paC! s, to 
contain the letter;;; of the alphabct- -I .lnd J being put in 
one square becauo;<> there would never be any plain entence 
in which it would not be quite obvious "hich one of them is 
needed to complete a word of which the other letters are 
known. 
ext a "key word" is cho
en-hen->in is th clever" 
ness and the simplicity of this cipher, because e\'ery time the 
key word is changed, the whole pattern of the alphabet is 
changed. Suppose the key word is Gardenia. I t is spelled 
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out in the squan;, as on Di<Jgra
 I. The s cond A is . left 
out, a" th:re mus
 not of cours , he duplicates on the key 
board. . ì\ow" the n -t of the alphabet is \Hitten into the 
squarps In theIr regular sequence. as on Diagram II. That i5 
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the complete keyboard. The method for using it is this: The 
message is written out in plain text, e.g. : 
DESTROY BRIDGE AT ONCE 
(ani) capital letters are commonly used in cipher work). 
This message is now divided into groups of two letters, In 
the same order, so that it reads: 
DE ST RO YB RI DG E.-\ TO NC EX 
(the X is added to complete the group, and is called a null). 
These groups of twos are now ciphered from the keyboard 
into other groups of twos, by the follo\\ing method: 
Where Ì\\-O joined letters of the original message appear in 
the same horizontal rowan the kevboard, the next letter to 
the right is substituted for each. 'Thus, the first two letters 
of our message are DE. They occur in the same horizontal 
rowan our keyboard. Consequently, for D we write E, 
and for E we go "on around the world" to the right, or back 
to the other end of the row, and write G for E. This gives 
us DE enciphered as EG. 
Where two joined letters of the original message appear 
in the same vertical rowan the keyboard, the next letter 
below is substituted for each. 
Where two joined letters of the original message appear 
neither in the same horizontal nor the same vertical rowan 
the keyboard, we imagine a rectangle with the two letters 
at the opposite corners, and in each case substitute the letter 
found on the keyboard at the other corner of the same 
horizontal row. This sounds complicated, but in reality is 
very simple. For e"ample, take the third two-letter group 
of our message-ROo The rectangle in this case is 
R D E 
B C F 
L 
I 0 
and for R we substitute E, and for 0 we substitute L. Su
 
stituting our whole message by this system, it reads: 
Original DE ST RO YB Rl DG EA TO 1\C EX 
Cipher EG TU EL XC AB EA GR UI\I IF RZ 
As telegraph operators are accustomed to send these 
gibberish messages in groups of five letters (so that they can 
check errors, hnowing tçat when only four appear in a group. 
for example, something has been left out) these enciphered 
groups of twos are now combined into groups of fives, so 
that the finished cipher reads: 
EGTl"E LXCAB EAGRl' :\IIFRZ 
The for ego i n g 
sounds extremely 
complicated, but the 
truth is that any" 
bod\" after half an 
hour's practice, can 
put a mb".1ge into 
this kind of cipher 
(" Playfair cipher") 
alm%t as fast as he 
can print the straight 
English of it in capi- 
tal letters. And unless 
the p' rson who reads 
it hnows' the key 
word which deter- 
mined the pattern 
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on his keyboard, he would have to be an e"-pert to decipher 
it and even he could do it only after a good deal of work. 
. \nother ingenious cipher is called the .. Chess Board." 
First, a sheet of paper is ruled into squares exactly like a 
chess board-that is, a square divided into eighths each way. 
This arrangement gives, of course, sixty-four small squares. 
fhen, by agreement bdween the people who intend to use 
this cipher, sixteen of these squares are agreed upon and are 
cut out of the sheet with a knife. Suppose the pattern on 
diagram at foot of preceding page is chosen, and the squares 
in white are cut out. Another sheet of paper is ruled into 
a chess board, of exactly the same size as the first. The perfor- 
ated sheet is now laid on top of the second sheet, so that the 
squares on the one exactly cover the squares on the otl1('r. 
Xow, with a pen or pencil, the plain te)o,.t of the secret 
message is printed on the under sheet by writing through 
the perforations of the upper sheet, only one letter being 
written in each square This, of course, pprmits the writing of 
sixteen letters of th(' message. Suppose the complete 
me.."age is to be 
"Authorize payment ten million dollars to buy 
copper for shipment to Germany.". 
l hcn the lower sheet, after we have written through the 
pt.'rforations, will look like Diagram A, at the head of the 
page. The perforated sheet is now turned to the right through 
one-fourth of a complete revolution, so that the top of it is 
at the right side of the lower sheet and so that the two chess 
boards again" match up." This operation exposes, through 
,the perforation<;, a new set of sixteen open squares on the 
lower sheet. The writing of the message is continued, and 
the lower sheet now looks like B. Again the perforated 
sheet is turned to the right, and sixteen more letters are 
written. Once more, and the whole four squares are utilised, 
looking like C. These letters are now put upright, like on the 
accompanying diagram. and are read from left to right and 
from the first line 
down, like ordinary 
reading matter. 
The y are t h e'n 
grouped into fives 
for tel e g rap h i c 
transmission, and 
an _Y added at the 
end to make an 
even fi v e - g r 0 u p 
there. Thus the 
message, as trans. 
mitted, reads: 
SADUL RRY AL 
TOHOF TRLNO 
[R
EI l\IZNPI 
EEIPE PGOMC 
APYTP LAYI:\I 


S A D U L R R y 
A L T 0 H 0 F T 
R L N 0 I R N E 
I M Z N P I E E 
I P E P G 0 W C 
A P Y T U L A Y 
I M E B 0 0 M N 
R N 0 T T E S T 
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When this mes"age is received, it can, of course, be quickly 
deciphered by printing it out on a chess board and placing 
over it a sheet perforated according to the pre-arranged 
pattern. 
This survey of codl: and ciphers does not more than 
..;cratch the surfan> of the subject, and suggest the almost 
infinite variations that are possible -in ciphers pspecially. It 
..;imply gives a groundwork for an understanding of the 
(
erm.m, 'ret me 5ag_-, to be de<;cribed. 
-\mong the most inter< ,ting of thbe 
ecret messages is 
the cries of wirde <; telegrams by means of \\ hich the German 
money wa
 paid to Bolo Pasha for the purcha'iP of the Paris 
Journal -one of the principal episodes in the trea<;onahle 
intrigue for which Bolo Wd'> recently executed by a French 
firing squad. Thes p messages were in English, and meant 
""at tlv what they said, {'xcept for the proper name" anù the 
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figures, which were code. To decode them it was necessarv 
onlv to make the following substitutions: 
William Foxley = Foreign Office 
Charles Gledhill = Count Bernstorfi 
Fred Hooven = Guaranty Trust Company (New York) 
$500 = $5 00 ,000 
and to all other figures add three ciphers to arrive at the 
real amount. For example, one of these messages read. 
.. Paid Charles Gledhill five hundred dollars through Fred 
Hooven." This meant: .. Paid Count Bernstorff five hundred 
thousand dollars through Guaranty Trust Company." 
The story of these messages is briefly this: Marie Paul 
Bolo started life as a barber, became an adventurer, and, in 
the service of the Khedive of Egypt, received the title of 
Pasha for a financial service which he rendered him. Re- 
turning to France as Bolo Pasha, he married two wealthy 
women and !í,"ed in grand style on their money. He became 
an intimate of Charles Humbert, who was a member of 
the French Senate. In the meantime, the Khedive had 
been deposed by the British on account of his pro- Turkish 
(and hence pro-German) activities after the great war 
began. Abbas Hilmi joined the colony of ex-rulers in 
Switzerland, and there became a part of the German system 
of intrigue. He received money from the Germans, and, 
after he had deducted his share (which sometimes amounted 
to half the total), he paid over the rest to Bolo, to be used b-," 
Bolo, and also, it is alleged, by Humbert, and the ex-Premit'r 
Caillaux, in an effort to restore Caillaux to power, and then 
to further the plOpaganda for an early and inconcIusi,'e 
peace with Germany. 
Either this method of supplying the French traitor with 
funds became too dangerous, or the Germans preferred to 
keep their gold and wished to use their credit in the United 
States to get American gold for this purpose. In any event, 
Bolo Pasha appeared in New York early in .March, 191b. 
Strangely enough, this French subj ed bore letters of intro- 
duction to several Germans. The most important was 
addressed to Adolf Pavenstedt, who was senior partner in 
G. Amsinck & Company and for many years a chief pay- 
master of the German Spy System in this country. Through 
Pavenstedt, Bolo met Hugo Schmidt, a director of the 
Deutsche Bank of Berlin. a Government institution, who 
had been sent to this country soon after the war broke out 
to provide complete co-operation between the older representa- 
tives of the Deutsche Bank here and the managem
nt in Berlin. 
Through Pavenstedt as messenger, Bolo also got in touch 
with Bernstorff, and arranged the final details of the plan by 
which Bolo was to receive 10 million francs from the German 
Government. He was to use this money to buy the Paris 
journal. As the journal is one of the most powerful 
dailies in France, with over a million and a half readers, 
the sinister pos;,ibilities of this scheme are readily seen. 
Bernstorff committed the financial details to Hugo Schmidt. 
He, in turn, "wirclesscd" Berlin for suitable credits in 
American banking houses. These were arranged with the 
Guaranty Trust Company and the National Par}., Ban}.,' 
for many years American correspondents of the Deutsche 
Bank. These credits were then credited to G. Amsinck and 
Comp
ny, of which Pavenstedt had long been senior partner. 
He. in turn, placed them, with the New York branch of the 
Royal Bank of Canada, to the account of Bolo Pasha. A" 
the exchange rate at the time ran in favour of Ameriran 
dollars and against French francs, the 10 million francs (nor- 
mally about 2 million dollars-f40o,ooO) which Bolo got, 
required only $1,683,500 of American money (say, !336,700) 
-which is just the sum of the amounts named in the wireless 
messages. The j ol/rnal was actually bought by Bolo, but before 
he could do much damage \\ith it he \\as arrested, tried, 
convicted, and executed. 


(To be co..tin"ed,) 
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Life and Letters fiJ J. C. S
re 


\Valter de la IV1are 
M R. \YALTER DE ["-\ :\IARE, indisputably 
the most cunning artist among the ,'ounger 
poets, has still to receive his due measurp of 
recognition. This probablv doe,. not trouble 
him. He betrays no desire to be thought or 
to b ' f:n: It poet" in the customary sens! He i..,f the 
dreamers, and one of the quietest and most secluded of 
them; a man who cares onlv for "hat seems to him beautiful, 
in nature and in man, who goes where he can find it, and who 
produces its effect and its praise in small poems as nearly 
perfect as he can make them. They percolate unobtru--i,'ely 
into the world, and there' are not ,-cry many of them. 
* * * * * * 
In sixteen "ears 'If. de la 'Iare published three snMII 
books of verse. To that sparse production h
t" no" been 
added a new volume J[otlev (Constable, 3s. 6d. net). There 
is no new and une:-..pected development in it: )11'. de la :\Iare 
does not suddenly break into a long blank verse narrative, 
.I. ballad of \-igorous action, or a robust proclamation of faith. 
The subj ects are akin to the old ones, the forms are gro\\ ths 
from the old stem: the poet still sings quietIv of thing>- he 
has heard, and felt, and seen: the only change is that he ha
 
matured, that, a careful arti<;t from the first, he now obsen'es 
and writes more surely than ever. The things he feds and 
sees and hears are mosth' perceived in quiet place". by moon- 
light or starlight, at dusk or in the dark: thin ghosts, old 
memories, birds, insects, and secrets of the heart that steal 
slyly out in silence. .. "'hen," he wrote in an earlier poem: 
When the dusk is falling, 
Silence broods so dL'ep, 
It seems that every wind that breath( 
Blo\\s from the fields of sleep. 
It is his characteristic atmosphere. When one has read any 
of his books one feels that his spirit haunts three places: 
a lonely garden, an old deserted house. and a wood at night. 
In the garden the flowers are untroubled by wind, t:xcept 
by an occasional .. s-sh" that comes and pas"-"<;, and leaves 
the stillness intenser and a little uncanny; there is a sleeping 
fountain, a mouldering statue or two, and ages ago children 
have been there. The house stands among tree s; its rooms 
are barred with moonlight and black shado\'s; insects tick 
in its mouldering timbers. mice nibble, and the stairs creak, 
and if a voice comes there it is bodiless and plaintin. But 
the wood, though quiet also, is fresh and alive, an English 
wood at night, with oaks and beeches stretching their branches 
to the stars, dew wet upon grass and berry and thorn, a bird 
singing, and a hidden stream bubbling in the dark. There is 
nothing recondite about these scenes, and it might have been 
thought that poets had .. done" the empty house and the 
deserted garden to death. But Mr. de la Mare has not 
chosen them because they are picturesque; he is dra"n to 
them by their kinship to "ùmcthing in himself; it is in them 
that he is most truly himself. And for his woods, though he 
has never elaborated a .. description ,. of one, but contenb 
himself \\ ith almost parsimonious small touches, I kno" no 
other place in literature where just those night woods are to 
be found in all their sweetness. Thev are here in Ilfotlf'\' once 
more-the g;>rden also, and the empty house: - 
"Secrets," sighs the night wind, 
Y acancy is all I find ; 
Every keyhole I have made 
'Vail a summons, faint and sad, 

o voice ever answers me, 
Only vacancy? 
"Once, once. . ." the cricket shnlls, 
And far and near the quiet fill!! 
With its tiny voice, and then 
Hush falls again. 
Yet his repetitions are only superficial; for he is writing 
sincerely. not manufacturing, and that may mean a hundred 
new things with the old physical materials. 
* * * * * . 
This book is not to be recommended as an introduction to 
:\lr. de la 
Iare's work. There is nothing in it which makes 
so abrupt an assault-if one may use that adjective and 
that noun of anything by so quiet an artist-as many poems 
in Peacock Pie and The Listeners. Even the cursory reader 
will get delight from many things in those two earlier books. 
The cursory reader from this will get none; and the inex- 
perienced reader may be baffled by his unfamiliarity \\ ith 


:\Ir. dp la :\Iate'
 atmosphere and idiom, nM' he check d 
because hp has not learnt the rudiments elsewhere of d. 
method of e"\.pre_sion here brought to an e"l:treme pitch l)f 
refinement. All readers who do not kno\\ him mav em- 
phatically be advised to approach him through the t\"O 
earlier books. But those who do know him "ill disco'! r 
and treasure in .11otley the fine flo"er of his genius. a ,,,orld 
of spirit now explored and known, a world of sen"e delimited. 
defined, and described with unfailing accuracv, a language 
scrupulously purged and beautifully suited to its purp"se, 
a precision of rh
thmical effect grown almost perlect. He 
has, as one has indicated, his limitations; his instrument ha", 
view strings, and he never sings very loudly_ But he has 
"loved," as the dying Keats said of himselt, "the principle 
of beauty in all things," and his love has spoken m a musi r 
as melodious, as poignant, and as individual as Chopin's. 
Bevond the inculcation of that love he has no doctrine
; the 
professor who wants to write a chapter about his" message" 
will have his \"ork cut out. He has an infinite ensitivene"" 
but remarkably few general ideas; the most that one might 
do "ould be to argue plausibh- that he believE' in, and 
evidently lives by, things in ,,,hich he does not know that he 
believes. But that one dominant love, source of all nourish- 
ment and all consolation, is evident always, and its main 
aspects arc shown in the two poems with which the book 
ends--" The Scribe" and "Fare" ell." 1 ,,,ill quote them 
instead of vulgarising them by paraphrase. Hpre is the first 
\\ hat lovely 
hings 
Thy hand hath made: 
The smooth-plumed bird 
In its emerald shade. 
The seed of the grass, 
The speck of stone 
'\"hich the wayfaring ant 
Stir
and hastes on ! 
Thoqgh I should sit 
By some tarn in thy hills. 
Using its ink 
As the spirit \\ills 
To write of Earth's \\onders, 
Its live, \\illed things, 
Flit \\ould its ages 
On soundless wings 
Ere unto Z 
l\Iy pen drew nigh 
Le"\'iathan told, 
And the honey"fly : 
And stiU would remain 
My wit to try- 
1Iy worn reeds broken, 
The dark tarn dry, 
All words forgotten- 
Thou, Lord, and I. 
The second is its complement; it is as simple in 
toltement. 
as unaffected, and as ,.ucce"sful : 
'Yhen I lie where shades of darknL'S5 
Shall no more assail mine eyes, 
X or the rain make lamentation 
\, hen the wind sighs; 
How will fare the world \\.hose wonder 
\\ as the very proof of me ? 
:\Iemory fades, must the remembered 
Perishing be ? 
Oh, when this my dust surrenders 
Hand, foot, lip, to dust again, 

Iay these loved and loving faces 
Please other men I 
\Iay the rusting harvest hedgerow 
Still the Traveller's Joy entwine. 
-\nd uS happy children gather 
Posies once mine. 
Look thy last on aU things lovely 
Every hour. Let no night 
Seal thy sense in deathly slumber 
Till to delight. 
Thou hast paid thy utmost blessing; 
Since that aU things thou \,ouldst praise 
Beauty took from those who loved them 
In other days. 
:\-Ir. de la :\lare has bf'en called a poet's poet. Perhaps he is. 
If so--or, for that matter, if not-poet., e m learn many 
things from him. One is that it i,. better not to pretend. 
Another is that a great deal can be done \\ ith ven fe" 
adjective". 
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I N a 
ense, and 
a good seIlSl, 
tIIr. Eric Ken- 
nington is the 
most realistic 
of the artists officially 
emplond upon the 
\\ar; but the word 
.. realistic" .has come 
to mean so many 
different-and irÏ- 
"ompatible -t h i n g s 
that it has to be used 
with some caution. 
As 
 rule, what is 
meant by a realistic 
writer or painter is a 
man who affects a 
tiresome fidelitv to 
the look of t'hings 
.md disclaims anv in- 
terest in their - pur- 
pose, but at the same 
time leaves you to 
suppose that he knows 
all about it. ),lost of 
By Ene Kenninglo... US are heartily sick of 
A Bantam that sort of realism, 
the .. slice of life" 
realism, of which somebod
' wittily ".lid that it is no more 
like life than a slice of beef is like a cow. 
On the other hand thc,re is the realism which, while it does 
not worry much about the look of things, is frankly and in- 
tenselv interested in their character and purpos
. This is 
tlH' reali5m of the pre-Raphaelites and of Mr. Eric Kennington. 
As a rule d. realist of this kind neither disclaims nor 
pretends to any judgment of t.he 
Itim
te 
eani
g of things., 
he simply forgets all about It m hIS debgh
 I,n thmgs for theIr 
own sakes; and it would be extremely dIfficult to tell from 
;\11'. Kennington's pictures, now on vie\\'. at th(' Leicf'ster 
ï.-aIll.'rie"" Leicester SqU.lH', what he thmks about war. 
Whd.t you can tell is that .he is eno
mously interested 
in his fellow creature!>, and 111 e\'erythmg they use and 
wear, down to the last button on the last gaiter. fhe great 
value of Mr. Kennington's 
work, from the point of 
view of interpretation, is 
that it interprets the war in 
detail. Nobodv else has taken 
such pains tõ show exactly 
whdt the men and their wea- 
pons and equipment are like. 
Not what they look like, for 
that is be o6 ing the question, 
because the same people and 
things will look different in 
different circumstances," and 
for getting the look of a 
person or thing in the circum- 
stanct.s of the moment there 
is nothing to beat the camera. 
Art being before everything 'a 
practical matter, it is worth 
while eumining this question 
pretty closely. If you com- 
pan lVI1'. Kennington's draw- 
ing d.nd painting!> with 
photographs, you will see 
that the great difference is 
that he shows you what the 
thing is like all the time 
There i, a popular notion, 
due to d misunderstanding of 
Impr p sionism, that this is 
bdd art, but the populd.r 
notion i
 wrong. The artistic 
merit of realism is to be e' 
pland.tory. Anybody who h
 
hold to make both drawin,":
 
.1I1d photograph!> for scientifil 
purpo<. - av to illustratl 
húok about bird - -kno\\ -" that 
("nntr<lf\' to l 'peLt.ttion.photo- 


gr.lphv is d.n imperfect means of showing the permanent 
facts of structure, though it is unrivalled for representing 
appearances. In order to show how the thing goes you have 
to make a dra\\ing. The ironical tmth is that photography 
knocks the stuffing out of what is generally called .. realism," but 
leaves the merits of pre-Raphaelitism absolutelv untouched. 
Again, if you compare the work of lVI1'. Kennington with 
that llf l\Ieis"onier, you will notice another great differenn' 
'leissonier shows yOU all the details of uniform and equip- 
ment, but he doe" not really sh.ow you how they are made 
and put on. The defect of 
Ieissonier is not that he finished 
his work too minutely, but that he finished it un intelligently 
He shows you the speck of light on the buckle, but he does 
not show you how the buckle fastens. To put it in a prac- 
tical way. a person \\ho had to make a working as distinct 
from a museum model of uniform and equipment, from a 
picture by !\1eissonier, would very Soon lose his temper; he 
would find that exactly the information he wanted was mis- 

ing; whereas with a picture by :\11'. Kennington he would 
find no difficulty at all. He would he able to see exactly how 
rverything buckled or buttoned up. Whereas l\1eissonier was 
interested mainl
' in showing how "like" he could make 
everything, .!\Jr. Kennington is intere
ted in the things them- 
selves, and how the
' go-which is interpretation. It im- 
plies, as Rossetti said, "fundamental brain-work." 

ot that the merits of :\Ir. Kennington's work are limited 
to still-life. Some of his portrait studies are almost dis- 
c
ncerting in their reality. Coming upon them suddenly 
you feel inclined to say: .. I beg your pardon, I don't l-..now 
your ndme, but -." This is particularly true of the hos- 
pital studies; to look at them is almost an intrusion, not 
on account of the circumstances, but because of the individual 
reality of the men. That is a consequence of 
1r. Kenning- 
ton's mtense inter
st in character. Hé shows you what the 
man is like all the time, and not only since he put on khaki. 
From the point of. view of interpretation this is extremely 
valuable. It brings home the richness and variety of our 
wonderful army. It is an anny not of machine-made soldiers, 
but of men whose characters have been formed in a hundred 
different occupations; in the mine and the foundry, on the 
railway, at the forge, in the office, the workshop, and the 
studio. The courage, patience and responsibility that you 
see in their faces, have risen to the occasion, but they were 
not created by it. You can follow Mr. Kennington's men 
off the stage of the war, and 
see them about their tasks 
again, confirmed in their 
characters, though with a new 
sense of comradeship as a 
result of their great experi- 
ence. 
Probably no other artist has 
given such a solid texture to 
his impressions of the person- 
nel and equipment of the war. 
You feel that each of Mr. 
Kennington's men answers to 
a name,and that every belt and 
water bottle represents so 
much human skill and labour, 
'>0 that vou are reminded of 
the effort at home. Think- 
ing in thousands, we are apt to 
forget all this, and it is well to 
ha ve a detailed statement to fill 
ùut the summaries of other art- 
ists. 
ot that Mr. Kennington 
i'i incd.pable of a general state- 
ment; hi
 landscape studies 
show him to have a good sense 
of design, and a grasp of con- 
ditions as distinct from facts. 
But it is for his treatment of the 
facts that we are most grateful 
to him. He shows that they can 
be dealt with in a redlistic man- 
ner without descending to imi- 
tation, and that if you get 
dIaracter, you get something 
decorative in itself. Best of 
,tll, he proves the vitality, of a 
peculiarly native movement in 
p:Jintinf." 
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By Eric K enui"gtvu. 
General Sir Pertab Singh, G.es.I., ete., etc. 
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There are many reasons for the im. 
mense popularity which the B,S.A. 
name has achieved, one of the most 
important being the high quality of 
all material used for B.S.A. produc. 
tions, This was a B.S.A, feature 
when the Company was foundedover 
60 years ago, and so consistently has 
it been maintained that amon
st 
cyclists ever} where B.S.A. quality 
is now the recognised standard. 
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and individual in design, should visit 
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An Ambassador of Letters 


. 
. 


By James Milne 


Major George Haven Putnam 


W F. O\....c much to 1\1r. GeorgI' Haven Putnam, 
the famous publisher, for the good frien<;lship 
which exists between England and Amenca- 
a friendship now being consecrated in the fires 
of Armageddon. He is here, as he has come 
here almost every summer for the past half-century; but 
this time he is with us under special circumstances. No 
plain American citizen did more than 1\1r. Putnam to carry 
America into her place in the \'.ar. Therefore the Allies owe 
him gratitude, though he would be the .last man in the. world 
to think of that. What he thinks of IS how be--t to mform 
us about the fixed moral resolve of America to sep the war 
through, and about her 
rising military power. I 
She is late in the field 
-later by two years- 
than he would have 
had her; but she is 
going to fight the thing 
out even if, varying 
General Grant's famous 
saying, that should 
take many summers. 
Such is the message 
with which 1\1r,Putnam 
is charged, and, for its 
largeness, it should be 
proclaimed first; but 
he carries it easily 
because. in London 
Town, he is on familiar 
ground. His sweet, 
gentle, scholarly, pur- 
poseful personality has 
been a real link be- 
tween our Common- 
wealth and his Re- 
public, alike in life and 
in letters. He has been 
outside the brilliant 
group of literary men 
-Russell Lowell, John 
Hay, and the others, 
who have been' the 
official spokesmen and 
orators of America in 
London. But he has 
gone on longer than 
any of. them, and at 
<;eventy-four he is still 
hale and well, and 
very much" not out." 
His three score and ten 
and more years find 
him at work when 
most Londoners are 
only shaving, and this 
habit of catching the 
day on the hop always 
enables him to spare an hour for a talk with a friend. 
"My father," he will tell you in a voice given him for good 
conversation, "was the first American publisher to invade 
England. He came over in 1837-the year Queen Victoria 
ascended the throne-and in 1841 he definitely established 
his publishing house in London. He constantly did what he 
could to strengthen the relations between th(' two countries, 
and he had a considered scheme for a league of the whole 
English-speaking peoples. I found myself, at my father's 
death in 1872, an inheritor of his desire and of his dream, and 
my personal relationship with England began as early as it 
could-that is, with mv birth here." 
!\Ir. Putnam still w"onders, and humorously asks you to 
wonder, whether he is really an American citizen or a British 
subj ect. "Y ou see," he puts the problem, "a child born in 
England of American parents-and it is the same, of course, 
with a child born in America of English parents-has the 
right, on reaching twenty-one, to become a national of one 
country or af the other. When my twenty-first birthday befell 
I was busy helping to fight the Confederate'General Johnston 
in North Carolina, and so I forgot all about this matter of my 
own. In a sense, therefore I can claim hoth Anwrica and. 
England as my country-shall I oay that th4 yare twin 
mothers? Certainly I hope th.lÌ 01" a "huttle betweeu them 


-not a shuttlecock blown by the wind hither and thither- 
I have done something to weave the ever-growing web of 
sympathy and kinship which unites the two nations." 
As a good publisher, he has enriched the golden chain of 
common literature which has spanned the Atlantic, unhurt, 
in the wintriest of weather. As a publicist he has served 
that literature well by being chief hammerman in the making 
of the vessel called Anglo-American copyright. As a preacher 
on the true relationship of England and America, he has been 
tireless and eloquent, and always a master of the case, "\Ve 
can realise to-day that George III., with his German theories 
of government, was attempting to apply to America, as he 
was applying it to 
Great Britain, a system 
Prussidn in its purpose 
and methods. Nay, i. 
his fight with the 
American colonists he 
even utilised the ser- 
vice of Prussian sol- 
diers. Thus the Ameri- 
can colonists were 
fighting not only for 
their O\...n rights, but 
for the first principles 
of liberalism and. repre- 
sentative government 
against autocracy." 
That matter, so put by 
1\11'. Putnam, is his 
illustration of the pro- 
cession of English hi!\-- 
tory and American hi!\-- 
tory along roads where 
now they naturally, 
inevitably, forcefully, 
meet, to challenge the 
Kaiser's dominion of 
the world. "I have 
not," he will add, with 
flash of eye and sweep 
of hand, "many yeaf5 
left me on this earth; 
but if I could fancy the 
triumph, for an hour, 
of the cause which the 
Hohenzollern Kaiser 
represents, I should 
wish to go straight 
underground. " 
Mr. Putnam may be 
said to have begun life 
as a Federal soldier in 
the American Civil 
\Var. He had a taste 
of Libbv Prison, a5 
part of' his military 
education, and did not 
like the place. When 
it went down, with the fall of the Confederacv, he had attained 
to the rank o{ major. This rank he again"holds actively in 
the American Army which is pouring over the ocean to save 
civilisation, for his friend, Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, appointed 
him to the forces that he organised. l\Iaj or Putnam, the 
man of war, has always, however, been a strenuous man of 
peace, an unwearying labourer in that vineyard. "What," 
he demand,>, "is the present war being waged for but for 
peace? It is being waged by the Allies so that the royal and 
other cankers which beget war shall be destroyed for ever- 
more, so that peace may reign in the world for evermore. 
The Kaiser, like Herod of old, wants to destroy the child of 
liberty, but he shall not." 
You may gather that colour, movement, and the swift, 
sure phrase are all in the order of 1\1r. Putnam's talk and 
speech-making. His description of the well-meaning pacifists 
as "short-haired women and long-haired men" is likely to 
abide with them on both sides of the Atlantic. While he 
addresses you quietly, but always alertly, across his own 
writing"desk, he drops a phrase which, as events have proven, 
exactly renders the pctòition of America in the war, from the 
moment it broke ()lit-she was on "the skirmish line." 
Her ideals were at stake-Liberty, Freedom, the right of 
all men born equal befor(' God. to he their own rulers. 
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WHITELEY'S 
BEDROOM FURNITURE 


i...........................................................................................1111......................................1111.........................................111.........................:........1111..................1.111............111....." 
Hundreds of Bedroom 

 Suites, in all woods 

 and every period, at 
j prices the lowest in 
London. 


AN EXAMPLE OF 
WHITELEY'S 
EASY PAYMENT TERMS: 
; GoodsatCashPrices1:100: 0:0 
E Deposit-one"tenth 
THE DUFFERIN. White Enamelled Bedroom Suite, handsome design. large size, comprising 6 It. wide 
 of total value... 10: 0:0 
Wardrobe, enclosing very large hanginl! space, Ihe doors 6ued wilh Iwo long silvered bevelled mirrors; Half E Balance 90, (j,O 
Cheval Drelsing Chesl, 4 h. wide. wilh long mirror and numerous drawers; and 3 It. 6 in. Wash'land wilh marble ; Add Interest at 2
 % '. 
lop and ba
k, bouom pari enclosed.lowel ralls auached. ,and 2 Cane- 
 59 . 1 0 . 0 
 for 2 years ... 4:10:0 
sealed Chalrs. Tbe Smte complete 
 . . = 
...................................................................................,........................................,............,..... ,....,..............................,.........................: 24 mo: tidy payments 
Write for Special Price List of Bedsteads, 1918 Models, & Furnitu1e Catalogue, Post Free 1 of 1:3.18:9 ... 1:94:10:0 
.....11.....................111111.........................................11..........II..IYU.......I1.....I................I..IIIIII.I.............II..II...1 1I 11............IIII.II..I1.................
 Furniture to the value of 
5 and 
 
WM. WHITELEY LTD., QUEEN'S ROAD, LONDON, W.2!uP
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j If you so desire you may 

 FURNISH OUT OF INCOME 

 AT WHITELEYS. 

 Goods are supplied at 

 ACTUAL CASH PRICES. 

 Deposit- one"tenth of tbe 

 lotal value. Interest at 2
 % 
I ; per annum only is added to 
: tbe balance. Instalmenu 

 are spread over I, 2, or 

 3 years. according to tbe 
; vaiue of tbe goods selected. 
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Adapted from an e
c1u- 
sive Pdris model by our 
0\\ n skilled workers, In 
rich hea\'y crepe de 
chin
, with bib and 
double coUal of fine 
white chiffon, finished 
\\ ith softly ga thered 
frills, very full and ]oo:,e 
fitting. À. most attrac- 
ti\,C blouse. In black, 
\\hite and colours. 


Pnce 
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THE RAVAGES OF MOTH 


Store your Furs in our Freezing 
Chambers. Particulars of our 
new Combined Fur Storage and 
Insurance against all and every 
risk sent post free on application. 


. 
Debénham 
& Free,!?
.
y 
\\:,ómore Street, 
ICB
ehdi,h SquBre! Londõ"n Wi 
- 


F",..ou, for o
er ð Cenfur, 
for Toste frr 
"I,t, for V"lue 


I 
I , 
" I 

. PRACTICAL 
.- 
. fj WASH I NG 
...... 
I PETTICOAT 
I N muslin, trimmed with 
a deep frill of em- 
, broidery, Wilh ribbon 
,.... slotting. 
\ ( 
\ Price 
78/9 
I) 
I Cimisole. wilh I
 1der IIleeves, tuørm.cd 
lace; chill tic \\a 
I P,ice 15/9 
\ 1 
I. " \
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 MAR.SHALL & 
.... 
SNE
QROVE 
I 
VERE'srREI>T ANU'UXH'IlD-ST"n.T 
=== LON[)ON,W === 
,- NOTE -ThIS Esl4bli.It...."',ullb;clos It 
on Sc:u",.days '"snl ''''lI" '1' nolJ..:e 
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I F the above quotation applies to you-if you 
have merely read about Sanatogen while others 
have been taking it and enjoyin
 its splendid in- 
vigorating effect-then you should at once make I 
up your mind to try Sanatogen. 


Xear you, as you read this, is a chlmist's shop where 

'ou can order Sanatogen; do so to-day-take two tea- 
spoonfuls òf Sanatogen with or after meals-and go on 
taking it regularly- twice or three times a day-for at 
least a few weeks. 


You will be astonished anù delighted at the result; for then' i
 
no doubt that Sanatogen thoroughly reanimates all the molecular 
activities of your body-generates in your sy"tpm nutritious com- 
pounds which stimulate the ce]Js to manuladur{' energ.\ -and 
even invigorates harmlessly the thinhing matter in the nppermo<;t 
strands of your brain. 
This explains the remarkable effect of Sanatogen-ho\\ it smoothes 
out the lines of worry and depres"ion-r{''>torc
 5lcep, appetite and 
digestion-makes the blood flm\ richer and redder-brings a light 
to the eyes, colour to tAl' cheeks, and abundant \'italih to the 
whole organism. I ' 


But do not be satisfied merely to have read this description - take 
Sanatogen I At r/9 to 9/6 per tin it costs you only twopence p
r 
dose-less than tea or coffec n a restaurant !.-and it Sl\'e<; it..; ('o,.;t 
in food alone. For its nutritive value is so high that two tea- 
spoonfuls yield a6 much nou.rishing proteid as a pint of 
whole milk, though of course Sanatogen is not made from 
whole milk, only the proteid being utilised. 


Get the Guaranteed Original 


SANATOGEN 


The Genuine Tonic-Food 


IIld see that It is labelled Genat05an, Ltd. (British Pur::ha5crs of 
!lIe Sanatogen Co.), 12 íhf"'nie<. Street, london, \\'.c.1. (Chairman, 
I .HI\" :\Iackworth.) 


Your chemist may ha\'e to heep you \\aiting a few days -for 
military needs ha,'c grcatlv curtailed the civilian supply; but 
gPllllinp Sanatogen is \\Orth \\aiting for, and once you have tried it, 
, on will ti1kc carp ne\cr to bl' wIthout it in the future. 


Y ote " Sa'llatogen u'illlatlJ7 on be renamed Get/alosan 
I /I, '1', " "(rOil' .t' '.'itutes and counterfeits, 


Before we helped them they 
looked like these children! 
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After our treatment for eight weel{s! 
The pictures speak for themselves. Over 
12,000 have been restored to health. 
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T HE Belgian Childn::n's Fund in 
Holland, under the Presidency 
of H.S,H. Princess A. de Ligne, 
appeals for help in the work of 
bringing sick and debiljtated children 
from Be1giun1 into Ho]]and, where 
they are tèd, clothed, and medicaIJy 
cared for, and when restored to 
health are returned to Belgium, 
for funds do not permit more. 


Remittances,earmarked for the "Belgian Children's 
Fund," to Hon. Treasurer, "Working Men's 
Belgian Fund," 32 Grosvenor Place. London. 
S.W.I., under the patronage of H.E. the Belgian 
Minister, Em Vandervelde, and registered War 
Charities Act, 1916. 


,?J 
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SER VICE CLOTHES. 


, To those who order their service clothes from us 
we assure fine, wear-resisting materials, skilful 
cutting, honest tailor-work, and more-the certain 
ad,'antage of ripe experience, 
A good name among sportsmen for nearly a centur) 
is a sure measure of our ability in breeches- 
making, to which gratifying testimony is now alsc' 
gi, en by the many recommendations from officers. 
. 
For inspection, and to enable us to meet immediate requirement., Wf 
kcep on hand a number of pairs of breeches, or we can cut and try a 
pair on the some day, and complete tbe next day. if urgently wonted. 


LEA. THER 


PUTTEES. 


These most comfortable, good- 
looking puttees are made en- 
tirely of fine supple tan leather, 
and fasten simply with one 
buckle at bottom, They are 
extremely öurable, even if sub- 
jected to the friction of riding, as 
the edges never tear or fray out. 
The puttees are quickly put on or taken 
, off, readily mould to the shope of tbe leg, 
are as easily cleaned as a leather belt, and 
saddle soap soon makes them practicall} 
waterproof. 
Tbe price per pair is 22/6, post free 
inland. or postage abroad 1/- extra, or 
sent on approval on receipt of business 
(not bankers) reference and borne 
address, Please give size of calf. 
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'GRANTA
 COCKBURN 
25 PICCADILLY, W.!. LTD. 
Military and Civil Tailors, Legging Makers. 
ESTD. 1821 


· ......"."B
.S.Ä"....=i, 
RI FLE5 & GUN 51! 
in PEACE and WAR 


. 
II 


BEFORE THE WAR B.S.A. Rifles held (irst place in papularity 
b..caU8e they cembined th. highest quality and accuracy with low 
cost. These characleristics were tbe result 01 expert de. igning, tbe use 01 
bigbest grede material. and e"tensive lacilities. 
D URI:-'; G TH F WAR the B.S.A. plant. now vastly e"tended, 
bas been devoted e"elusively 10 the manu acture 01 Ihe millions 01 
Lee.Enlield Rilles and Lewis Mechine Guns required lor our great 
ImperIal Armies. 
A FTr 
 THE." AR '?e great reputation 01 B.S.A productions, 
relamed end Increased m 11,10 beavy stre... 01 war. will ensure Ibal 
,he B.S.A. sportin
 enrl metcb rilles end guns will embody all 11,10 '';alures 
Ihal tbe most discriminating .portsmen can possibly desire. 
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.. 
T. e Le""ìs Machme Gun. made )n the 
B.S.A. Co., Lid. 
FREE 
... G I' r a cOP1 ./" Rifle SightJ ar II their .ddjUltf71ettl. II and' ld III 1I0t_ 
)ou" Plilrn_ om.. addrt'J 10 Illal "fie m4'r ad1. ' u ",r" _/ d.1.'dopm,nt,. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS co. 

 LTD. 
ENGLAND. 


BIRMINGHAM, 
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Oilskin. 
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All the year round our shapely 
.. Paladin" coat will stand the 
rough and tumble of Actit'e 
Service and throw off any rain I 
which comes along. - 
The material, in colour a good-Iookin
 
dark khaki, goes through a special 
.. curing" proCf s "hich makes it non- 
adhesive and very supple, ' 
The coat is cut with neat tan cloth 
collar, full skirt, leg,loops and fan, 
piece within deep button-to slit dt 
back for riding, and has a broad fly- 
front, through \\hich no rain. however 
violent. can drive. Adjustable inner 
cuff
 like\\i
e prevent any water 
entering the sleeves. 
lleh\een the lining of porous oilskin 
and the outer materia! the aiT freely 
ciH ulates so that there is al\\a\5 
dbund.mt \entilation, The coat is not 
bulky, .md weIghs les
 than 4lbs. 
Mud J'; just \, a.-.hed off, and the 
Il1dtcrial is then as fresh and clean as 
e\er. After lengthy, exacting wear. 
the 'life" of tIll' coat can, at small 
L"O<t. be effecti\cIy renewed by re- 
d...e

ing. 
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Price 476 


Pc t. I J xtra. 


When ordering a .. Paladin" Coa' plea.... state hOlght and chest measure and send 
remittance Iwhlch wIll be returned prompt', if the garment is not approved'. cr 
!live home address and business Inot banker's) reference. 
AI req ,ILLUSTRATED LIST of waU'P,oof G7. , R. Ov<rolls, Air Beds. 


J. C. CORDING & C9ñ 
A
:
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 ! 
Only A ddrøs5ØJ : 


19 PICCADILLY, W,I, &. 35ST.JAMES'SST.,S.W.1. 


WEBLEY & SCOTT, Ltd. 


L'1f anu/aclurers 0/ Revolvers, Automatic 
Pistols, and all kinds 0/ High-Class 
Sporting Guns and Rifles. 


CONTRACTORS TO HIS MAJESTY'S NAVY, AR.\-IY. 
INDIAN AND COLONIAL FORCES. 


To be obtelned 'rom ell Qun Dealer... and Wholesele only at 
Head Olliee and Showroolt)s: I 
WEAMAN STREET. BIRMINGHAM. I 
London Depot: J 
78 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE. 


LUPTON'S
1i
 
SPIRAL PUTTEES 
uF ASTED6E" 


't-. 
, 


", or.. .
I.m;rJ.1:J bJ O/!icn-s 0/ H.. 
iUQJøst;J -. D..d ,11, Alli,d Fore.s. 


"? 


SPECIAL LIGHT WEIGHTS FOR 
TROPICAL CLIMATES. 


B.in, P_dl,v./:1 No..frøyø61, 
I LUPTON'S Alway. looL: Neat and Smarr. They are moat moderate 
in price. and may be oblained Irom all High-class Millla";' 
PUTTEES Tailor. and Hosiers. 
If orJrreJ. PlJ.lt
es made 3þecially 10 wind on tlte revenc lßay. and '0 '1J!flen tlte laþe 
,ound Ihe onltl. for nd,n,. 
AS" FOR LUPTON'S PUTTliFS. 
. M.nulac- ASTRACHANS Lid.. Albe
t Mill, Allan St., BRADFORD. 
I lu..d by L."do.. b,at: ..I, STRICKLAND. 3ß BOlD La.... E,C. 
- WHqLESALE ONLY 
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Oþdl [1 all, i.vithp!tt tickets, 


For Sports 
or 
Country 
\Vear 



POlU
 I-\.CKEf in 
a Donegal '[\\,ped, \\ ith 
half-belt and patch 
p 0 (' k e t s; cool and 
omfurtable. 42/ 
Ready to \\( Ir - 


The QU8(1tily of these C081S 
i'i 
tr-icth limited. and Yoe 
are unlll Ie to repeøt them 
at this price "hen 
old oul. 


(;h
EY FI.L\;..EJ 
TROl -
EI{s. sui t,ll>le 
for ',\ear with Sport
 
J.lchet, in a nin shadl' 
of gn'\. :\Iadewlth per 
m,ment turn-up dnd a 

trap or buckle at l'.lch 
- ,.....1 
"ide of \\'.Ii,t. 21/ 
Rmdv to wear - ? . 


Country residents are rc. 
minded that order. by po
t 
cecej,,'e e"'cr)' attention. alld 
are carefully executed by 
. specially trained staff. 


Civil Service Co-oþerativø 
Soc../)', L,d., 
28 Hayma>ke/, S If. 


The f " 
An-on 
Union 
Suit. 
j 


VERMIN-PROOF. 
Men in the trenches wnte statino 
that" An-on" 
ilk Underw If 
is prplJf a
aiD5t vermin. 


'" 


... 


Summer 
Wear 


, 


- 
'"'- 


All progressive men wear An-on 
underclolhmg. 
The An-on one piece suit i. 
Ihe lasl word 10 men' I under- 
Rarmenl., and weigh I 6 ozs. or 
le.s. 
Loole filling and very comfort. 
able. 
Made m Vests, Drawers, and 
Union Suits. 
Fine All,Wool Taffeta. 
Pure Silk (while and coloured), 
Mixed Wool and Cotton 
Taffeta. 
AN,ON Cotton. 
.U ade in 12 different si::es so 
s to fit any figure. 
BRITISH"MAOE. 
BUTTONS LIKE A COAT 


A list of Selling Agents will 
be sent on applicaJion to 


AN-ON, 
66 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 


MILITARY - 
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, you can ask for is a 
\ '.,.- ]\lE

tary Dexter . . . it 
" , '="" ,..: \ a"sures you warmth on 
\, 
 ( chilly nights ' .. defies 
,,
'. , t1 t J '
> \ I the depressing damp . . , 
" !r... I \ keeps out wet always... 
"\. /., J (". you'll find it a vveather 
,. \ I',í a. 
 line that no storming 
7,' 
-
...111C:. ,-\ can break through, 
\.\, . 
.. As British as the 
'.\1 _'
 Weather but Reliable:' 
'\. "\ \, ' ',. \') --- 
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.. \ Supplied by AII
Dt. Everywhere 
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In Silver Ca.el, 5:3 1 Ss, 
Or with Half-Hunter or Hunter 
[1ÕÎlO _ Cover. 5:4 40, 
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The Best Welcome 
to Our Lines 


OE"OTS !""OR MILIT"'RY DEXTI:RS 


FORTNUM & MASON LTD 


18"184. PICCADILLY, WI 
AUSTIN REED LTD 
113. REGENT STREET. WI 
MANCHESTER. . BIRMINaHAM 


R. W. FORSYTH LTD 


GLA:JOO'W 


. . . II!:DINIIUfltGH 


Look fI - . Fox 
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Military Badge Brooches. 
J1 ny Regimen/al :Bodge 'Perfectly 
:lICoJdled, 


Price. on Application. 


Ske/c... sent (or approval. 
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HOUSE 
REPAIRS 


and 


DECORATION 


QUEEN'S ROAf} 
LONDON, W.2 


Telephone : 
P..k ONE 


T deliraml : 
.. Whiteley, LondoD" 
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Coþyrighl. 1918, U.S.A. 


Poilu: "How do you like it?" 
SamnlY: "Ask the Boche!" 
By Loui
 Raemaekers 


COþy"gllJ, " I antlEr W_,." 


On June 12 the Americans made a successful attack on Belleau Wood in which they Jistinguish
d 
themselves greatly, repulsing a very strong German attack in the wood after'it had been captured. 
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The Outlook 


T HE last phase of the great enemy'offensive-the 
fifth of the blows delivered upon. the \Vestern 
front-was launched against the Italian lines at 
7.30 a.m. last Saturday, after a preliminary 
bombardment which lasted as a maximum for 
four hours, and upon some sectors was maintained for not 
more than an hour and a half. This preparation was of 
exactly the same kind as those with. which the German 
offensi\'es in France had already been familiar; it is con- 
ducted mainly with gas' shells and directed far behind 
the lines upon towns and road-crossings hitherto immune 
from enemy fire. The total number of didsions used by the 
enemy was not less than'si'i:ty. 
The main effOl t of the enemy was made, as necessity 
demanded, against the northern or mountain sectors, where 
an advance would lead him to the Italian communications 
and produce a great result. The pressure was particularly 
heavy on the Asiago Plateau, w'here it was met by Italian, 
French, and British troops with success, and thrown back 
during the whole of the first two days. 
othing of conse- 
quence was done to the west of this position. To the east of 
it there were powerful attacks on both sides of the Brenta 
Valley, but the Italian troops completely repulsed them and 
recovered nearly all lost ground on the few points where a 
very shallow retirement had been necessary. Upon the 
Piave itself the enemy crossed in three places. 
* * * 
It need hardly be pointed out that the extreme importance 
of this action is upon the political side. There are many 
things to emphasise this. Our Italian allies suffered a severe 
reverse during the great offensive against them last autumn: 
They arc also numerically the weakest of the Western group. 
Thev find munitionment more difficult, from the lack of 
coa( ete., than the other nations defending civilisation. 
Their resistance has the more moral effect. ' 
Again, the enemy now attacking them i<; far less heartily 
in the war than i.:; the German Empire, which is for tlw 
moment his master. The Austro-Hungarian forces are made 
up of extraordinarily different raCf'5, the majority of which 
have no attachment to the German cause, though most of 
them have perhaps some attachment to the monarchy which 
gO\'erns them. Further, the Austro-Hungarian territory has 
suffered more severely from the prolonged strain of the war 
than has any other of the belligerent countries, save portions 
..Df the Russian Empire, which do not now con
ern us. All 
these things combined mean that 
erious disappointment, 
coupled with hea\'Y losses in the present attack, would have 
a most powerful result upon opinion. 
If Austro-Hungary C'Ollapses, the German Empire would 
be in a far worse case than are the \Yestern Allies since the 
defection of Russia. But for the folly of Austro-Hungary 
in supporting Prussianised Germany, the war could not have 
been successfully attempted by Germany, and would not even 
have been possible. With the disappearance (even if it were 
only in the shape of a half-hearted effort) of Austro-Hungary 
the German Empire would be doomed. 


The past week has been marked by several important 
utterances on both sides. For the Allies, 1\1r. Asquith and 
the American Secretary of State have spoken very much to 
the point. Tlie luncheon to the former Prime Minister at 
the Aldwych Club, last week, had a double significance; it 
was not only a tribute to a leading statesman, but it was an 
expression of opinion by business men and men of the world 
on recent methods of discrediting political opponents. 
:\Ir. Asquith was right in laying emphasis on the present 
critical state of affairs. Since the battle of 
larne, it is the 
gravest crisis through which the Allies bave passed, and 
until Rupprecht of Bavaria's Reserves are used up and we 
have seen the end of the Austrian offensive, it is unwise to 
take a too bright view of the future. On the other hand, 
there is no occa<;ion for pessimism. Time, Right, and the 
"Cnited States are on our side, and if the enemy be held for 
a few more weeks, the situation \dll be vastly different. 
But, whatever happens, to -use Mr. Asquith's word_so "it is 
not going in the faintest degree to weaken our allegiance to 
the great purposes for which we have been fighting or our 
determination in foul as much as in fair weather to pless 
on to the final accomplishment." 


* 


* 


* 


"True Prussianism and the idea of an enduring and just 
peace among the nations can never be brought into harmony. 
They are the very antipodes of human thought." These 
are :\1r. Lansing's words, and were it necessary to comment 
on them, all that need be said is to suggest, that alongside of 
them should be read the contemptible words Qf brag which 
the Kaiser periodically addresses to his family and his 
ministers. Tens of thousands may fall on his right hand 
and tens of thousands on his left hand. We offer no 
apologies for reproducing the following passage from :\Ir. 
Lansing's speech. It is, of course, a familiar truth, but it is 
well people in this country should understand that the same 
truth is recognised and accepted in America: 
It is hardly open to be debated, in the light of subsequent 
events, that the philosophical anù political ideals taught lor 
years from university platforms, from pulpits, and through 
the printed word, to young and old in Germany, excited in 
the German people an insolent pride of blood, and intused 
into their national being an all-absorbing ambition to prove 
themselves super-men, chosen by natural superiority, by 
Di
iIle mandate, to be the rulers of the earth, Not onh' in 
Germany, but among those of German descent in oUler 
lands, has 
his pernicious belief spread, linking the Germans 
everywhere to the Fatherland, in the hope that they would 
be considered \\ orthy to share the future øJory of the masÌf'rs 
of the v.orld. 


* 


* 


* 


The .. insolent pride of blood," to which the Amelican 
Secretary of State alluded, was curiously enough illustrated 
in the identical London papers which reported his speech 
by a delivery, a few days previously, of the German War 
)Iinister, General van Stein in the Reichstag. General \'on 
Stein talked of "our incompardble Army" and of "the 
Entente beginning to recognise and admit their heavy defeat." 
He sneered at .. the saving help of America" in the same way 
that the Kaiser sneered at General French's "contemptible 
little Army," thereby bestowing on the British soldier a 
proud title. Who to-day would not be one of the .. Old 
Contemptibles"? Perhaps in time to come, to be one of 
America's" Saving Helps" will have the same high honour. 
General van Stein spoke nothing but the truth when he 
said: "The enemy is not yet prepared for peace. It is still 
the day of the sword, but the sword has kept sharp." !\lore 
than that, van Stein! The sword continues to be sharpened; 
the sparks still fly from the grindstone; and before there is 
peace, Germany must taste the sharpness of that sword, 
must test the temper of it.:; steel in a very different way from 
that contemplated by the boastfol German War :\linÌster. 


* 


* 


* 


Readers of L \ "D & \\".\TER are very familiar bv this time 
with the 
tories by Centurion which I;a\'e appeared on these 
pages at intervals during the past two years. TfleY are all 
based upon f.tct, and in process of time many of these 
plain tales from the battlefield \\ ill be accepted as historical 
evidence for the' actual incidents and sequences of en'nts 
of the famous actions which they describe. The book is 
dedicated to the \rest Countn' Regiments, for the 
riter is 
himself a Wiltshire man, who Ìike the rest of the children of 
\\'essex, believes \ressex to be God's country and Thomas 
Hardy its prophet. Centurion's volume bears the title 
Gentlèmcn at Arms (Heinemann, 6s.). It is to be published 
to-da\', though last Tuesday, the anniversarv of \Vaterloo, 
would perhaps hd ve been a' more appropriate date, considrr- 
ing the feat of arms which it commemorates. 
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The Offensive against Italy: By H. 


Belloc 


T HE present Austrian offensive upon the Italian 
front is following a course of which the plan was, 
so to speak, inevitable. Ever since the Italians 
entered the war, seized defensive positions in the 
north-east of their country, and occupied the 
slopes of the Alps all along the north up to the S\\iss frontier, 
the object of the enemy in any main offensÏ\'e was J)ecessarily 
an effort to come down from the north and cut the Italian 
communications. This alone could give him a complete 
decision. It is true that his great victory at Caporetto was 
due to a direct frontal attack against the main defensive 
position; but though he broke the front, took an enormouS 
number of prisoners and guns, and compelled the Italians 
to a rapid and terribly expensive retirement, he did not 
obtain a decision because he was only driving his opponent 
back along communications which were still inta<:;t. 
The position may be familiar to most of my };eaders, but 
I will explain it once more in a simple diagram. 
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Supposing the front you have to hold is of the shape 
shown in the diagram, like part of a hook, or the letter" J," 
with secured flanks at B and at A Suppose your main line 
communications run like the barred arrow on that diagram- 
that is, parallel v.ith a part of your front B-c. Then it is 
obvious that the s
ccess of Yl?ur enemy against you between 
A and C, compelling you to retire, for in,stance, to D-E, 
though it may involve the loss of prisoners and of guns, 
does not merely through his' advance affect the vitals of 
your army, for, as you fall back, you still have your com- 
munications intact behind you by which to receive supplies, 
to evacuate wounded, etc. But if your enemy can bring 
press':lr
 between Band D, then, even without badly damaging 
you, If It only presses you back a little way, and limme- 
di
tely your- comm':lnications are jn danger, everything 
lYIng beyond the pOInt where he cuts the communications 
will be destroyed, and the nearer to B he effects his cut, the 
more thorough his victory will be. If he can cut the com- 
munications right back close to B, he will scoop in the whole 
anny and achieve a complete decision. 
Ko
, t
e Italian front has been from the beginoing obviously 
of th
s kI,:d. There was always a peril from the north- 
a penl whIch was greater in proportion as the attack from 
the north came from more and more westward. 
This unstable state of affairs was imposed by nature 
herself. It is the great curve of the Centrål and Eastern 
Alpine c
ain, the direction of the ri\'ers flov.ing down from 
that chaIn 
o t?e sea, and the consequent sites of great 
towns, all lYIng In a row underneath the Alps, these in their 
turn determining the main roads and the railways which 
bave produced the situation just described. 


If you compare the actual map between Lake Garda and 
the mouth of the Piave-that is, along the lines held by the 
I talians at the present moment-you \\ill see that it exactly 
corresponds to this scheme. The secured flanks at B and A 
are Lake Garda and the high mountain region west of it and 
the Adriatic Sea. The main line of communications is the 
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railway, linking up Verona and Vicenza, and leading up to the 
front on the Piave River. It is clear that an attack from 
the north-that is, from the mountains between Band C- 
even if it does not break the front, but only succeeds in 
pressing it back up to the line of communications, would 
give the enemy a complete decision, the more complete 
as his successful effort lay more to the west-that is. nearer B. 
It was a stro}{e of this kind from the north, to cut the 
communications, which was planned in 1916 and failed. Of 
necessity, exactly the same plan has had to be repeated this 
time. The enemy has had to make his main effort from 
the north-that is, against the left flank presented by the 
Allied line and covering the dangerously parallel line of 
communications. He has been compelled, as we shall see 
in a moment, to strike at one particular sector of this northern 
front in speCial force, to \\Ìt, both sides of the Brenta Valley, 
because only there can he mass in sufficient strength. The 
only difference between this offensÏ\'e and that of two years 
ago is that his much greater numerical superiority to-day, 
both in guns and in men, has allowed him to attack all along 
the line, instead of confining himself to the left flank alone. 
But the left flank still remains the touch-stone of the whole 
affair. Either he \\ill get. down to the communications on 
the plain, and so obtain his decision, or he \\ill fail to inter- 
rupt them, in which case he \\ill suffer serious strategic defeat. 
The numerical preponderance of the enemy here, as else- 
where in the \Vest, must always be kept in mind: and, upon 
a later page, where I discuss "'the general character of the 
whole enemy movement from the Adriatic to the Korth Sea, 
I give the c<luses and the extent of that preponderance more 
in detail. Here. in a preliminary study of the present action, 
it is sufficient to point out that the Austro-Hungarian armies, 
with certain German contingents, can and ha\e put into line 
no less than 60 divisions between the Adriatic and Lake 
Garda. Their superiority in artillery is unfortunately 
beyond question. It is due to two factors: the very great 
captures of pieces made since the first great offensive of last 
autumn and the enormous amount of material provided by 
the betrayal of the Allies in Russia. We shall discu
s later 
how far this preponderance of men is modified by a loss in 
military spirit and value; but the preponderance in artillery, 
especially in heavy artillery work very far behind the line 
of shock and contact, is, unfortunately, a mechanical thing 
\\hch is susceptible of calculation, and a superiority here is 
not only undeniable, but little affected b
' the moral of the 
a ttacking troops. 
Before describing in detail the accounts of the actions so 
far as it can be followed at the time of writing (Monday 
afternoon, June 17th). it \\ill be neéessary to go briefly over 
the line from the S\\iss frontier to the Adriatic. showing 
what advantages the enemy have, maybe, and where they lie. 
There are tRree main sectors in this line. Reading from left 
to right-that is, from \Vest to East-you have, first, the 
sector between the Swiss frontier and Lake Garda. Second 
the sector between Lake Garda and the Piave River at th
 
point where the latter emerges from the foot hills of the 
Alps on to the plain. 
The third sector is that of the Piave River itself, running 
from the south eastwardly. across the plain, until it falls 
into the Adriatic, 30 or 40 miles dO\\n stream. 
Of these three sectors, the first need not concern us greatlv. 
It is very high mountain land, most of the crests are in tl;e 
hands of the defence, there is only one gate, the Tonale Pass, 
and the lack of communications makes it very difficult for 
the enemy to concentrate upon this sector in any great force. 
The second sector-that beÌ\\een Lake Garda and the 
River Pi ave-is the critical one, as we have seen. It runs 
from the lake to the vaHey of the Astico, oyer country \\ here 
an attack is difficult on account of narrO\\nbS of the issue:, 
by which the enemy can debouch. If this portion \\ere 
weakly or badly held, an enemy sucu..
s here would be more 
fruitful than an) v. here to the eastward, for it would get 
down to Yerona and find itself right behind the whole Italian 
army and astraddle of the main railway which feeds it; but 
not only is this point capable of defenCf', it is also one where 
the hill country goes on far to the south, so that the difficult 
fightIng would have to be prolonged, however successful it 
were. . 
All these conditions are modified, when you come to the 
ne-...t portion of th;s sector, lying beh\een the Astico Valley 
and the Brenta, which is known as the" Plateau of Asiago," 
from the now ruined small to\\ n in its centre. It is of curious 
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formation, limestone, and therefore difficult to supply with 
water, and coming out from the fall of the Alps in a sort of 
"helf, dt'pre:>:>cd in the middle, and rising at the rim. . From 
beyond that rim the ground falls very steeply from a sort of 
wall on to the Plain of Vicenza. Across this crucial piece 
of ground the Allied line runs midway. .It nowhere rpachp<=; 
the northern heights which bound the plateau and dominate 
it, hut it e\'erywhere covers the rim to the south, bCTond 
which i., the sharp fall on to the plain, which bears the main 
communicatIOns of the armit'". Upon this Plateau of Asiago, 
Rritish, FrC'nch, and Italian divisions are placed, and 1:1lf:'re 
has the main shock been taken. The enemy has several 
ad\'antdges here. He has the great international line of 
I'ail\\-ay down the Trentino Valley to supply him and to help 
his concentrations, and he has, branching out from it at 
Trent .lI1d running down the Val Sugana, an excellent road 
<lI1d railway following the Ppper Brenta Valley and giving 
him a first-class lateral communication by which to feed his 
front. He has built numerous roads from this railway up 
to that front. He overlooks the defensive line across the 
plateau from the heights tOJlthe north of it, Finally, if he 
""ucceed!> in bending back the Allied line here, let alone in 
hreaking it, he reaches the plæin almost immediately. The 
main railway itself is not 20 miles away, and the plain is 
nov.'here more than 7. In other words, there is hardly any 
room for manæuvre. 
Beyond the Brenta Valley he could also use. troops and 
guns concentrated by the aid of the railway and everywhere 
exercise press\ue to get down to the plain, to which he is 
everywhere close; but the further east he goes, the less the 
dfect of his advance would be. 
Ll.!>tly, we have the Piave itself, running through the plain 
trom the foot hills to the Adriatic. This part of the front is 
the weakest for defence; but, at the same time, it is that 
part upon wlÜch an enemy advance has least effect. 
The Piave is no formidable obstacle. For much the 
greater part of the year it is only a broad bed of shingle, 
carrying a few trickles of water, and bounded by high levees 
or banks upon eithpr "ide to preserve the plain against 
floods. 
After heavy rain in tht' hills and during the first big melt 
of the snows, it rises by many feet, and becomes very swift 
and deep, an almost impossible obstacle for the moment; 
hut it usually goes down in a few hours, and -is of hardly any 
permanent military \.alue, at any rate, above the point of 
St. Dona, below that point the last few miles to the sea 
run thnmgh marshy country, which can be \Veil defended. 
.-\. crossing there is also of little service to the attack because 
there is no good road by which to advance-:-only more 
maBhe<=;, cut up by canals, and a big shallow lagoon barring 
the \\ay. 
The Piave torrent bed is crossed in three places by the 
L1Ìlway, at St. Dona itself, just above the marshy ground, 
at Fogara, about half-way to the hills, and at Nervesa, just 
where it emC'rges fro:n the hills. The bridges have, of course, 
long ago been destroyed' but the railways on the enemy 
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side-that is, on the eastern bank of the river
and the road 
system in his hands only lead to the old crossing places, so 
that they are the obvious points upon which he can con- 
centrate 'and bring prpssure; and it is there that he had 
already by last Sunday C'stablished at least three bridge- 
heads. . 
Such being the general nature of the ground, we will now 
turn to the fortunes of the battle so far as the dispatches to 
hand inform us upon them. 
The offensivp opened at 3 a.m. on Saturday last, June 15th. 
It 'had heen preceded by a minor action, dwindling down 
during the previous thirty-six hours against the Tonale Pass 
far to the west of Lake Garda. It is not easv to understand 
the reason for this feint-if feint it was. 'Perhaps future 
developments will make uS understand it better. There was 
no chance of getting through under such conditions of quite 
partial and local attack. At any rate, the attack was de- 
livered, and, as a matter of course, without result; the 
main offensive followed, as we have said, by the opening of 
intense bombardment at 3 a.m. on Saturday. . 
The bombardment lasted four hours, and just after 7 a.m. 
the infantry was launched along the whole line, from above the 
mouth of the Pia\'e to the neighbourhood of Lake Garda 
itself. 
At this point we shall do well to notice the complete cen- 
tralisation of the enemy forces in the \Vest. What he cånnot 
com'mand is homogeneity of. troops. He has that more or 
less in the German Empire; he takes advantage bf its lack 
among the various nations of the Allies; but he cannot obtain 
it in the extraordinary different types of recruitment which 
produce the Austro-Hungarian forces. \Vhat he has got is 
clearly a unity of central command. For this preparation 
of his last offensive is almost ridiculously exact in its copy 
of the efforts made in France since March 21st. The pre- 
liminary bombardment, its exact duration, the nature of the 
shell used, the searching of back areas-twenty other details 
are precisely the same with the Austro-Hungarians 
in Italy as they have been with the German armies 
in France. 
Now, this kind of simIlarity is not produced by mere 
copying; it is only possible when you have direct ()rders 
and a staff working to a plan. It means that the whole 
direction of the Austrian armies in this Italian offensive is 
German. What they cannot command, as I have said, is the 
united human mate"rial. And this battle really turns more 
upon the military yalue of the Austro-Hungarian units than 
upon anything else. They come from many differf'nt races; 
they arc variously affected towards the cause of the Imperial 
Crown; they have suffered different kinds of strain; even 
their best units are but isolated groups in such a mass of 
disparate forces; and it is all this which weighs against the 
fact that they are superior in numbers and far superior in 
guns to the defending force. 
After the bombardment, then, had proceeded four hours 
the infantry was launched at about half-past seven in the 
morning upon every available point of the line. 
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Let us be dear as to what this phrase" every available 
point" means. 
In the open plain against the Piave, north of the marshes 
at least-that is, at and north of St. Dona-attack is possible 
anywhere, though a special concentration was, of course, to be 
found at the three points where the roads and railways lead 
to the three crossings of the river, and here the enemy estab- 
lished a bridge-head on the first day at each of the points. It 
is not clear in what state the river was, whether it was deeper 
than usual through a freshet or through the melting of the 
snows, or whether it was in its usual summer condition of a 
mere gravel-bed With insignificant streams of water trickling 
through it. 
The enemy dispatch talks of it as being "swollen"; but 
this probably only means that it has enough v.ater to make 
fording somewhat difficult. It is very unlikely that it v.as 
deep enough for the use of pontoons, except possibly at the 
southernmost crossing, for when it is deep enough for pontoons 
in its central 'reaches the Piave is such a torrent that they 
could hardly be throv. n across. . 
On this sector, then-that of the Piave proper-crossings 
were made and bridge-heads were established on the Saturday 
and Sunday. The enemy claim here about 10,000 prisoners. 
But by the last dispatches--those of Monday morning- 
these bridge-heads ,,"'ere closely contained by the Italian 
reaction. and do not seem to have enlarged at all. 
In the sector next west-between the Piave and Lake 
Garda, which v.e have seen to be far the most critical one- 
the position at the end of the second day was satisfactory. 
The main enemy effort was made on the Asiago Plat.eau, for 
reasons which have already been given. It fell with great 
weight upon the forces holding th
, extreme west of this 
district, which were British, effected the advance of about 
a mile, but was then thoroughly beaten back. It entirely 


failed to reach the rim of the plateau, v.hich overlo..1,,, th. 
plain, or to debouch from the gaps in it upon the \\'est. Th. 
enemy here suffered a wry decided check. He suffl'red ol 
similar check in his efforts east of buth sides of the Brenta. 
He advanced, but could not keep what he had overrun, and, 
was beaten back by the Italians. Further to the east again, 
between the immediate neighbomhoul of the Brenta. and 
Montello, he achieved nothing. The eastern ends of llontello, 
just on the Piave, he carried, probably as part of his SUCC4 ssful 
crossing at Nervesa. By the Monday noon, he seems to hay.' 
reached the summit: an import<mt succe%, because it giv,,, 
him his 0111y point of observation over th(' plain. 
With this very insufficient f{>su}t, our nev.
 
top" WI 
have yet to learn whether it is a definite check for tIlt-' enemy 
or no. Since the . whole plan is German, and its cnnduI"Ì 
obviously designed by officers' from the Prussian staff, tlH' 
test of its failure or success \\ ill simpl} be its continuance. 
If the batile is broken off, as \\a
 the battle of the J.Iatz (a 
little too late) the other day, it will b(' a ronfession of failure. 
If it is continued, no matter 'what WI"' may be told about 
heavy enemy losses in the \rest, v.e may tahe it as evidence 
that those who are directing the enemy feel themselves to 
be succeeding. 
So much has been written throughout the Press of the 
political effect of an enemy failur(' here that I will not add 
to it, especially as we do not yet know what the chances of 
the battle are. 
But it must be carefully borne in mind that the attempt 
is being. made by a Power which is thoroughly tin'd 
of the war. and which has now nothing to gain from the 
continuance of the war. It is being made by a PQv.er which 
would not be specially punished as a result of unsuccessful 
war, and it is being made by a Power which is suffering from 
the most grievous internal instability. 


True Value of Numerica] Superiority 


W E cannot understand this critical phase of the war 
unless we begin upon the very largest lines and go 
down to details afterwards. To go the other way 
about, to make maps showing how far the enemy is from 
this or that point, is to .put the cart before the hor
e, and to 
stop at those very simple insufficiencies is to be ridiculously 
failing in judgment. 
The Central Empires and their dependents had for the 
European field alone (counting Salonika as eastern and elim- 
inating Syria, Persia, and :Mesopotamia) more than eight and 
less than nine million men drawing rations, in uniform, and 
on, the military strength. Of these, roughly three-fifths or a 
little more were organised in fighting units and of these 
again more than one-half, but not two-thirds, were the in- 
fantry which was, of course, the force chiefly subject to attri- 
tion. 
That is the first foundational point to seize and remember. 
Those who neglect it or ignore it marvel at the enemy's pre- 
sent superiority, fail to understand, and fall into the error of 
thinking it due to some hidden power of surprise. 
I repeat: More than eight million all told, nearly five under 
arms in the field, not far short of three in infantry alone. That 
was the state of affairs from the moment when the whole 
machine had come to full working. 
With the exception of a great falling off in quality and 
possibly some falling off in numbers among the Austro- 
Hungarians, it is the state of things to-day. The Turkish 
forces were badly hit by lack of organisation, insufficient 
industrial power, etc., but that was felt in Asia, not in Europe. 
The Turkish Divisions in Europe uPQn the fighting fronts, 
though few, have been kept up to strength. The Bulgarian 
divisions have suffered little. Of this eight-fit'e and three- 
million, thè German Army. counts for five-eighths in each 
category. 
Against so formidaQle a mass were arrayed the Russians, 
the French, the British and the I talians. These four main 
Allies were sufficient to " contain" (as the phrase goes) the 
Central Empires between them. The Allies never had any 
formidable superiority even in mere numbers. against the 
Central Empires. How the idea got about that they had 
I do not know. They had a superiority, but no fonnidable 
superiority; and that superiortiy, such as it was, depended 
entirely upon the huge recruiting field of Russia. 
Between the late autumn of 1916 and the early summer of 
1917 the Russian part of this combination went to pieces. 
The enemy may legitimately claim that this result was the 
fruit of his heavy blows in 1915; but it may also be urged 


that this fruit would nut 
lave been garnered but for politicdl 
propaganda and the actIOn of the detestable international 
gang that captured the Russian Capital and still holds it. 
These discussions are, however, of no value to a present 
judgment of the war. The Russian forces as a fact dis- 
appeared. The process might. be compared to the breah- 
down of a massive wall under bombardment. The final 
collapse came suddenly, and almost up to the moment of 
that final collapse the wall was standing up and visible to 
everyone and apparently still intact. 
With the disappearance of the Russian forces went the 
necessary elimi!1ation of the Rumanian Anny. just at the 
moment when It had learnt modem war and was beginning 
to re-act very usefully in our favour. The whole field was 
left open for a duel in the west. Into that duel the Central 
Empire6 could now brin
 tl
eir united and preponderant 
strength. Take them all mIme from the Adriatic to the 
North Sea it was a struggle opening between two forces 
which stood as about 21 to 16. 
The first evidence of the change was Caporetto in the 
late autumn of 1917. It was explained in many ways. The 
Germans, of course, made the most of the fact that it occurred 
just after Gennan divisions had joined the Austrian forces' 
but the 'underlying cause even of that first surprise and bad 
defeat was new power which 
he Russian collapse had given 
the enemy to concentrate agamst the west. It> .. þ 
Here let me point out that numerical preponderan
e does 
not only mean the power to bring up, say, ten men again
t 
seve
: It mea
s .n:uch more t.han that. It means the power 
to wIthdraw dIVIsIOns and gIve them special traininG. It 
means the power to give long periòds of rest. It 
ean.., 
the power to resume the iñitiative- that is, the vast advantag
 
of striking where you will and compelling your opponen t 
to conform his plan to yours. 
It should further be pointed out that a great numerical 
superiority enables you to play for exhaustion with a marGin 
in hand. You can risk heavy losses without fear for thf' 
immediate future. Your numerically inferior opponent bv 
his superior skill in the art of war may compel you to heavièr 

osses than he himself suffers, a.nd yet yo.u m,ay be the gainer 
m the long run because there IS a certam minimum beyond 
which he cannot hold and you may fairly hope that he will 
reach that breaking point before you will. 
If 100 men are fighting 70, the 70 can, perhaps, make 
the 100 lose 25 men where they lose only 20. But at the end 
of the process they are worse off than at the beginning. They 
stand. only 50 against 75: and the process goes on. Mor
- 
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over, there is a lin
 to be held which cannot be held after 
forces have fallen below a certain level. 
In the interval between the autumn of 1917 and the spring 
of 1918, the enemy, and In particular the German Army, 
utilised their new superiority in numbers in all sorts of ways, 
but principally by way of training. They withdrew great 
numbers from the line-which the Allies could not do; they 
rested them: they exercised them in a new tactic of mobility 
and surprise. When all was ready they launched that great 
offensive in the \Vest which, as they then firmly believed 
and still believe more doubtfully, should end the campaign 
in their favour before next autumn. 
Apart from the elements in their favour which I have just 
mentioned they had, in the largest sense, the advantage 
over the west of interior lines. They could change from a 
main attack against It
ly to a main attack in Flanders in 
less than half the time and with much less than half the 
strain imposed by such a change upon their opponents. 
They had not only this general advantage of interior lines 
upon the whole west, they had a special advantage of interior 
lines between Lorraine and the North Sea. The enemy 
determined not to pursue, for the moment, the Italian adven- 
ture, which could be only indirectly decisive, but to strike 
upon the West, that is against his principal and most formid- 
able foes. He was moved to act rapidly, at great expense, 
and early by two considerations. 
. JThe first (
hich seemed to him the least important) was 
the gradual growth of the American forces. He knew that 
these would be in<;ignificant throughout the spring. He did 
not believe that during the greater part of the summer they 
would be greater in proportion than the British Expedition- 
ary Force had been to the French before the Marne. He was 
morally certain that they could not redress the balance in 
numbers in the course of 1918. But he did know that if 
his decision was not reached in 1918 the American armies 
would change the whole situation six months later--other 
things, such as the political situation in the belligerent 
countries, being equal. 
The second thing which pressed him was the tremendous 
strain upon his population as a whole, civilian and military 
combined. The civilian strain is to be measured not only 
b5' the scale of rationing, >severe as that is, nor even by the 
imperfect organisation of Austrian and Hungarian supply, 
which is, perhaps, a worse feature for them, but principally 
by the fact that the burden had been borne so long. Even 
th
 allied belligerent countries which are more happily 
circumstanced know what the cumulative effect of a long 
strain can be. Habit palliates it, but upon a balance the 
weariness and the disgust count more than the habit. And 
even upon habit you cannot count where a real privation of 
necessities is concerned. That is something we have never 
had and which the Central Empires have had for a long time. 
The enemy struck therefore in the 'West; he struck early; 
he struck with e'fICrything organised above .111 for raþidity, 
and he struck once for all. In other words, he budgeted to 
lose up to his full maximum of men, saying to himself that by 
this means there was a chance of victory and by any qther 
policy nothing but a cert
tude of defeat. J 
Now what was that maximum of men and how would-he 
use it? I confine myself to the French front alone. The 
enemy could there use nearly three million of men of whom 
more than a million and a half, but less than a million and 
three-quarters were available as infantry for the active part \ 
of the battle. 
It was upon the infantry that the great losses would fall. 
I t was the numbers of the infantry and their losses which. therô- 
fore, would detennine everything. If every man hit or caught 
counted as a permanent loss one might safely say that the 
enemy would budget for a casualty list far below half his 
force. To exceed that would be destruction. He could not 
budget for infantry casualty lists of a million in his infantry. 
He might doubtfully budget for 700,000. . 
But not every man hit or caught is a permanent loss. The 
only purely permanent losses are the men caught and the men 
who, being hit, are either killed or so mutilated as not to be of 
any service again. The remainder (with the exception of a 
small proportion whu are lost by c;ickness) return sooner or 
later and in various capacities to the ranks. There is here a 
problem on which infinite discussion has arisen, 'to wit, how 
to estimate the exact proportion of strength really recoverable. 
You may have hospital returns. on paper as high as 80 per cent. 
of the wounded, while the number you get back to full active 
c;ervice of the same sort which they perfonned before they 
were into hospital may be nearer So per cent. than 60 per cent. 
You have men who can go back to very useful work necessary 
to the army-transport, etc.-but not to the firing line. You 
have a large proportion who come back so irregularly and so 
slowly that it is almost impossible to make an average rate 


of their return. But in round figures you can say that of 
the wounded alone, apart from prisoners and dead, 60 per 
cent., or rather more come back in an average of about four 
months, and a large proportion of these, the light cases, come 
back in the first few weeks. . . 
Seeing that the problem is, therefore, not a static but a 
dynamic one, and that while loss goes on recruitment is also 
going on, we know that the enemy could budget for very 
much more than a casualty list of 700,000 on the French 
front alone during the fightìng of 1918. For each particular 
stroke he would have to budget carefully, of course. If he 
wasted all available material without success in the very 
first blows he might find himself defeated before his recruit- 
ment could recover him. 
Thus it was said with justice in these columns that his 
first two great battles between March 21st and April 19th 
were not calculated to cost much more than 600,000 casual- 
ties and probably cost less: Perhaps half a million. But take 
the fighting from beginning to end, take the fighting of the 
whole of this season, aDd he might stand a casualty list of far 
more than a million and yet get his decision before he had 
reached the point of exhaustion and of danger. Some have put 
the number at a million and a half. Class 1920 alone 
represents at least" 450,000 men. 


Special Training of Reserves 
Now the enemy had a further calculation in his favour. 
The power which great numerical superiority had bestowed 
on him to give special training to great bodies of troops resting 
out of the fighting, coupled with very diligent staff work. for 
which he must be given full credit, had given him, as he 
believed, and rightly believed, a new tactical instrument. 
'He thought he could break a line, something which (in the 
\Vest) neither he nor the French nor the British nor the 
ItaJians had yet succeeded in doing. At Caporetto he did 
this for the first time in the West, On March 22nd he did 
it for the first time in France. 
. Having found that he could break a line, in other words, 
having found that the quasi-permanent field defences 
developed by the present war were, even when backed by 
ample material (which the Russians never had), capable of 
rupture, his main plan was simply to shatter piece-meal 
that defensive line in the West and after each breach to take 
the first possible advantage of the gap, pouring men through 
with the utmost mobility, and trying, if he could, to sever 
the line thoroughly once and for all: that is, to prevent 
its re-forming far to the rear and to get around the flank of 
one of the two broken sections. 
This expected result he has not gained. But there is 
another way, a slower one of reaching a decision, which is the 
exhaustion of his foes. He is fighting roughly ten to seven. 
With every advance he takes prisoners in great numbers and 
these though slightly wounded or even unwounded are per- 
manent losses to the side from which they come. He menaces 
point after point of importance on the allied communications. 
He postpones the power of building up again permanent 
field works against him; he exercises heavy political pressure 
by the ruin of territory occupied; by the bombardment of 
distant civilian centres as he goes forward. 
That is the German' calculation. That is the very simple 
plan underlying the whole of this fighting. Each individual 
blow has its objective, of course-that of March 21st and 
March 22nd to get between the French and the Britisþ and 
effect a complete rupture of the line; that of April 9th to 
cut off the Ypres salient and reach the sea; that of May 27th 
to pass round the forest obstacles and compel a general 
retirement upon :('aris; that of June 9th to supplement the 
blow of May 27th by coming round o
 the other side of the 
salient, with Compiegne as its particular obJective, and pre- 
sently the turning of the forest belt as its general goal. 
But dominati
g all is the conception of a rapid attrition 
of the Allied forces in the course "ðf the present war: An 
attrition gained with immense loss to his own side but, as he 
hopes, mortal to his foe. . 


Notice 
T HE Board of Trade having forbidden distribution 
of newspapers "on sale or return" on or after 
June 24th, LAND & WATER after the present 
issue will be obtainable to order only. We par- 
tic't1larly réquest all our readers who have not already 
done so to place an order for regular delivery with 
their newsas;!ents, or to fill in the subscription form 
which accompanies this issue. 
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Harbour of Sevastopol, the Portsmouth of the Black Sea 


A N astute French statesman remarh
d, when war 
broke out. that the folly of Germany could be 
measured by the fact that, by combining Russia 
and Great Britain against her, she had set out to 
attack the .. two great intangibles." Russia 
seemed to be protected by the vastness of her territory and 
the simplicity of her political organisation; Great Britain 
by her ocean girdle. The epithet has long since been 
proved untrue of our: northern ally. But it is still true of 
Great Britain; and for the reason that it is true of us, it is 
true also of the al\Y. that joined us when Russia was on the 
eve of collapsing-i\merica. 
Now, when the military force of Germany, relieved of 
pressure on the Eastern front, can concentrate its entire 
weight against us in the West, it is wholesome to bear in 
mind the truth 
that still remains 
in Monsieur Cam- 
b;n's aphorism. 
It recalls to our 
recollection the 
fact that pri- 
marily and ulti- 
mately, the war, 
like its great 
predecessor a cen- 
tury ago, is for us 
a sea war; and 
that though our 
military contribu- 
tion has been 
upon a colossal 
scale, the essen- 
tiaHruth remains 
that, in winning 
or losing in a 
war with Great 
Britain, it is in 
what happens at 
sea, and not what 
happens on land, 
that the issue will bé found. And that truth is incal- 
culably more obvious when America is allied to us in 
the West with her resources in men only just beginning to 
appear in the field of war, and with Japan allied to us in the 
East, whose man-power has not yet been touched at all. 
It is this fundamental truth that made the situation a 
year ago so intensely grave. For we were within measurable 
distance of being beaten at sea by the submarine. And it is 
because the submarine is becoming week by week a lesser 
dangpr, and because week by week the shipping of the 
Alliance is increasing much faster than it can be destroyed, 
that we shall do well to remember that, whatever our anxiety 
in watching, the titanic 
truggle, while it must be decisive for 
Germany if Germany fails, will be far from being decisive 
for the Alliance if Germany were to succeed. 
There is all the more reason why we should bear this 
truth in mind, because the clearer headed Germans can see it 
for themselves. There has recently become accessible to us 
the full text of three very significant statements. The fÍrst 
is von KÜhlmann's speech to the Berlin Chamber of Commerce, 
ddivered on the occasion of his r('porting and defining the 
German peace with Rumani;t. Next, there is Herr Dern- 
burg's article in the Neue 'Freie Presse dealing with the 
American threat of the after-war boycott on raw materials. 
Lastly, there is Er
berger's defence against those who attacked 
him and his advocacy of the ":No Annexation" resolutions 
passed a year ago in the Reichstag. 
Von KÜhlmann's speech is, naturally enough, a rhapsody 
over Germany's colossal apparent triumph in Russia, the 
Ukraine, and Rumania-a triumph the economic results of 
which are to be realised by a ruthless exploitation of the 
conquered peoples, carried out in perfect agreement with 
Austro-Hungary, Turkey, and Bulgaria. Though the pros- 
pect is dazzling, he adds that the Germans would make a 
very big mistake if they contented themselves with extending 
their economic base on the European continent, and were 
satisfied if they simply put themselves into a position to 
compete" numerically" with such units as the Cnited States 
,of America. 
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These are not the aim and conclusion of our development, 
The Rhine flows into the North Sea, and the mighty Elbe. 
the artery of Central Germany, points us in t1,le same direc- 


tion., All these efforts . . ' will in the long run be a spur 
and 1ncentive to German trade tø gravitate towards the 
first element of all great and really free trade, the free seas. 
To prepare th:s tr<J.de, to serve and strengthen its cause is 
the ultimate and highest aim of all the work and all the 
efforts, which have been brought before your mental vision 
to-day. "'hen victory and peace shall have been won in 
this greatest of all wars, thanks to the valour and tenacity 
of the German people, and the genius of their leaders, and 
German merchant ships, built of German steel shall again 
sail the free seas under the black, white, and red stripes, 
then,. . the German merchant wiII prove to the world 
that, in these years of sacrifice, he has only become more 
capable, more ready for peaceful competition with every 
nation, and not unworthy of the proud motto: Nulli Secundus. 
So that, unless his country can, when war is over, get back 
to pre-war condi- 
tions at sea, then 
all Germany's war 
efforts must have 
been wasted. 
Herr Dernburg 
is far more speci- 
fic. Except for 
Germany's ap- 
parent monopoly 
of potash, he has 
to admit that 
neither Germanv 
nor any of th"e 
neutrals subser- 
vient to her, pro- 
duces any of the 
raw materials of 
which the rest of 
the world has 
need.' Whereas 
the British Em- 
pire, the U ni ted 
States, and the 
South American 
republics that 
have declared war against Germany, practically monopolise 
the ra,w materials, without which German industry is 
helpless. Peace, therefore, when it comes, he says, 
must include the fair rationing of these raw rmaterials 
between all the nations. He notes that 
the Non- 
ferrous :\letal Act, and wholesale purchasing of wool clips 
and crops have already made State monopolies of many 
of these essentials to German industry. The treaty of peace, 
then, must not merely guarantee a freedom for thp Germans 
to trade on an equality with others in all these countries, it 
must provid(' compulsory powers of allocation to Germany of 
her share of these highly desirable products! And it dawns 
on the puzzled Dernburg that this means a "League of 
Nations for the universal world provision of. a humanity 
suffering from an impoverishment of raw materials." Per- 
haps we shall not all agree upon the definition of" humanity." 
The Allies will be able to look after themselves and their 
friends, and the German claims to be included in "humanity" 
will certainly require strict proofs. Dernburg evades this 
point, and proceeds: 
"A thing of this kind (i.e., this economic Lea{!,ue of Nations) 
cannot be obtained in the event of a peace 'If'on purely b.'I' force. 
It requires peace by. 1tnderstanding for which 'lce are now. as 
always, ready, but 1f'hich can only be concluded u'Jwn our 
opponents have arriud at a similar position of reason. Our 

oodwill has not admnced us much in this direction. To-day 
the task which we must pursue with all our m
ght is to bring 
about this condition of reason by force of cirCl/1nstances." 
The German mind is surely a strange thing. Dernburg 
realises as clearly as any man can that a peace obtained by 
force -such, for instance, as a German victory in France- 
will not bring them what Germany wants, i.e., a League pf 
Nations, based on equality of economic supply. He also 
realises that this can only come by a peace by "understand- 
ing." "Let us, then," he says, "go for", ard with all our 
might-i.e., by force of circumstances-to bring about not 
a peace won by victory, but a condition when they, like 
'us (the Germans) \\ ill attain to that sweet reasonableness 
which makes some <Jther kind of peace possible." 
Erzberger has to deal \\ith his critics with one hand tied 
behind his back. He cannot say, for instance, that Turkey, 
Bulgaria, and Austria are beaten already, nor can he reiterate 
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",hat he him", viz., that the "\\drning he uttered in October, 
1916, d.S to the result of unrestricted C-boat warfare, has 
proved him to b,-. right and hi<; critics wrong. It has made 
.m irreLoncilable opponent of America \\ithout disposing of 
the other irreconcilable, England. Germany is left, then, 
"till nl:: -ding a pedLe by understanding, but is further off 
than 4 \"er from any pO!"5ibility of getting it. The people 
.lre being fooled by being told that the military successes 
are decisive victories, and their war passion e'ícited by the 
prospects of annexd.tions and indemnities. But the truth, 
he says, is that the bulk of Germany wants only German 
rights, and that annexations, in the interest of scientific 
frontiers, have no meaning in these days of long-range guns 
.md aeroplanes; and that all this talk only postpones the 
onlv finish of the war that can help his country. 

ow it seems to me quite a remarkable thing that three 
men, so different in origin, expérience, and environment, 
should show agreement on an issue so fundamental as this. 
They all see as clearly a<; possible that the thing Germany 
must have-or perish-is exactly the thing which cannot be 
obtained by force of arms on land. If Germany is to .turn 
her conquests in the East into permanent realities profitable 
to herself, she must first come to a working agreement with 
all the rest of the world. Without wool, cotton, rubber, 
hides, vegetable oils, and a host of other products, she cannot 
regain that industrial vitality without which the exploitation 
of the Russian and Rumanian conquests will be impossible. 
Without a free sea, no internal industry can bring national 
wealth. Now, these two indispensable things-raw materials 
and free sea commerce--do not follow automatically from the 
only kind of victory dangled before the German vision. 
If Germany could conquer the armies of It.aly, France, 
Engld.nd, and America on land, and beat all our fleets, too, 
then the countries of the outer world would have to come to 
the same kind of "peace by understanding" with Germany 
to which Russia, the Ukraine, and Rumania-not to mention 
Poland and Finland-have already been driven. But there 
i
 no prospect of sea victory on this or any other scale. Max 
Cohen, indeed, will have it still that the U-boat will win; 
but he speaks to a formula in which no one trusts. It is 
<;i!5nificant that Erzberger, while speaking respectfully of the 
efficiency and the gallantry of the submarine personnel, is 
under no illusions as to any chances of submarine victory. 
Dernburg is silent on the subject altogether, and KÜhlmann. 
while talking glibly of the freedom of the seas, suggests no 
means by which the rest of the world is to be free of tlw 
peaceful use of the seas, if Germany is to remain free to 
renew her piratical <;abotage whenever she thinks fit. 
The growth of German opinion on these subj ects will be 
well worth watching. It is something, at any rate, to have 
a Secretary of State admitting that it is peace on sea and 
not peace on land that Germany needs, and one of the fore- 
most of her political thinkers asseverating that peace on sea 
is not a thing that can be the fruifof land victory. 


Rizzo's Achievement 


On the night of June 8--9th, Commander Luigi Rizzo, of 
the Royal Italian 
avy, was cruising off the Dalmatian 
coast in a mòtor boat in Gompany with another of the same 
craft under the command of Midshipman Aonzo. At 3.15 
on Sunday morning, he perceived a column of smoke in the 
distance, and was soon able to distinguish two dreadnoughts 
escorted by a squadron of ten destroyers. He determined to 
go for them at once, and ordered Aonzo to attack "as he 
thought be<;t." He managed to slip between the destroyers 
and get within between 400 and 600 feet of the leading ship, 
and was <;oon under fire from the destroyers, which then per- 
ceived him. But, unaffected by this, he.let his two torpedoes 
go from their dropping gear, and both took effect. Aonzo, in 
the medntime, got in one hit on the second battleship. All 
this was astonishing enough, but the miracle is that, having 
got inside the destroyer line and torpedoed both ships, these 
tiny motor boats were then able to pass out again untouched. 
Bevond a couple of torpedoes and depth charges each, they 
carried no weapons. It was with one of these lattf'r, the 
fir"t having failed to explode, that Rizzo stood off the only 
destroyer that tried to ram him-the light, one imagines, 
Wd.S too bad for effective gunnery. The second depth-charge 
was nicelv timed and lifted the destroyer, so that she" rolled 
like a drunken man." She was doubtless out of action if 

ot destroyed; but Rizzo, now defenceless, did not' wait to 
see, and slipped through the gap, and both motor boats 
escaped. This reads more like the ground work of a magazine 
story than an event in real life, and but for the Austrian 
admission that the Szent Istvan had been sunk, with the loss 
of several officers and eighty men, one would be tempted 
to wonder if it could possibly bf' true. 


It is confidently stated that another Austrian battleship 
has been lost already, and Aonzo is positi\'e that a hit was 
made on Szent Istvan's consort. It looks, then, as if there 
were now no Austrian battle fleet to cause concern. It is 
unnecessary to dwell upon the change this makes in the 
Mediterranean. We saw a month ago that, if the old Russian 
battle fleet could be annexed and put under the command of 
the Goeben, a j unction between such a fleet and the Austrian 
would create a very serious situation in the Middle Sea. On 
Friday came the news that two of the ex-Russian battleships 
had already been suuendered-not to the Turks, to their 
great chagrin, but to the Germans. But Rizzo's feat has 
transformed the situation, and though the enemy may yet 
try a diversion, the graver possibilities need trouble us no 
longer. 


V-Boats in American Waters 


The submarine attack in American waters that began a 
fortnight ago has not been continued at its first intensity, 
no doubt because prompt measures were taken to deal with 
it. But it has not ceased altogether, and óbviously it can b
 
renewed, quite possibly with greater effect. The Navy 
Department has, to my personal knowledge, been ready for 
such a campaign for a twelve-month past, and something 
much more serious than the raid on the coastwise shipping, 
that has actually taken placë; was expected. The fact that 
even this was postponed, Úntil American forces were in the 
field, seems to indicate that German policy was prompted 
by a hope to end the war, before the American war spirit 
was reinforced by national action on so large a scale, that 
going back on the President's professions would become 
impossible. There may have been a forlorn sort of hop
 
that if American resentment were not aroused, a return to 
real peace conditions might be easier. Now, Germany is 
undeceived, and realised, what those who knew America 
said from the first, viz., that once in, she was in till the end. 
and the end as she defined it. It is, therefore, a clear possi- 
bility of the situation that a concentrated submarine attack 
may now develop, not only against American trade, but 
against American transports and the coast towns. Indeed 
it is a necessity of the military situation that a concentration 
against the transports should be made pefore it is too late. 
For, obviously, tþe Channel and North Sea barrages, now' 
openly proclaimed-not to mention the other elements of 
the offensive now being developed, largely with American 
help I-are not things that can be made effective on the 
instant, but are measures of slow growth. When they are 
matured., it will not be easy for many submarines to get 
through, and a high proportion of those that try will 
never be heard of again. To get any success worth 
having, the L-boats will have to take chances of a very 
severe order. With diminishing numbers and a moral 
strained by a rapidly growing percentage of loss, to 
suppose that they will now embark upon tactics of a mor
 
daring and hazardous kind than ev
r, may look like anti- 
cipating the least probable of things. But we must remember 
that all alternatives may appear desperate. The German 
papers are apparently instructed to deny, first of all, that 
the submarines that have been operating in American water" 
are of the cruiser type, in the sense of differing materially 
from those hitherto in use; next, that there is a distinct 
cruiser type at all. The so-called cruiser, is, we are told, 
simply a 2,ooo-ton submarine built to secure a larger radius 
of action; but the denial ceases to be convincing when th
 
inspired statement goes on to say that the high surface speed 
is IS knots only; for at Kewport in 1916, the officers of 
U 53 made it one of their principal boasts that their craft 
could do over 20 knots in smooth water. And, for that 
matter, many a merchantman has been brought down by 
submarines capable of 16 and 17 knots in the open sea. 
Whether the larger submarines will ever be employed in 
baby-killing on the American sea board is another question. 
We do not know what correspondence, if any, still continues 
between the Germans in the United States and the Father- 
land. But one imagines that they would like to be con<;ultl'd 
before the All Highest exhibits this form of German Kultuy 
in the land of their adoption. Every traveller to the United 
States testifies gratefully and with enthusiasm to the lavish 
hospitality and kindness that Americans of every social 
grade extend to their friends-no matter how slight their 
claim to such self-sacrifice. But it is not every visitor \\ho 
knows that this gracious quality is not unaccompanied by 
a compensating capacity to be extraordinarily disagreeable 
to those whom they dislike. The German emigrants would 
probably prefer not to have American.talent in this respect 
put to too searching a test. And it is likely, therefore, that 
they have begged that the U-boats campaign, if kept going 
at all, should be maintained as a strictly maritime affair. 
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The Turkish 


Conspiracy- VI 


Arrival of "Goeben " and" Breslau " at the Golden Horn 


Narrated by Mr. Morgenthau J ]ate American Ambassador in Constantinop]e 


O N August roth, 
I went out on 
a little launch 
to meet the 
Sicilia, a small 
Italian ship which had just 
arrived from Venice. I 
was especially interested 
in this Tessel because she 
\Vas bringing to Constan- 
tinople my daughter and 
son-in-law, Mr. and ::\lrs. 
:\laurice Wertheim, and 
their three little daughters. 
The greeting proved even more interesting than I had 
eJo..pected. I found the passengers considerably excited, for 
they had witnessed. the day before, a naval engagement in 
the Ionian Sea. 
"\Ve were lunching yesterday afternoon on deck. 
my daughter told me, "when I saw two strange-looking 
vessels just above the horiwn. I ran for the glasses, and 
made out two large battleships: the first one with two queer 
exotic-looking towers, and the other one quite an ordinary 
looking battleship. We watched, and saw anotlier ship 
coming up behind them and going very fast. She came 
nearer and nearer, and then we heard guns booming. Pillars 
of water sprang up in the air; there were many little puffs of 
white smoke; it took me some time to realise what it was all 
about, and then it burst upon me that we were actually 
\\Ítnessing an engagement. The ships continually shifted 
their. position, but went on and on. The two big ones turned 
and rushed furiously for the little one; then apparently 
changed their minds and turned back. Then the little one 
turned around, and calmly steamed in our direction. At 
first I was somewhat alarmed at this, but nothing happened. 
She rircled aruund us \\ith her tars excited and grinning, 
and somewhat gnm\'. 
They 
ignalled tu our 
captain many que"tiuns, 
and then turned and 
finally disappeared. The 
captain told us that the 
two big ships \\ ere 
Gennans which had been 
caught in the ::\lediter 
ranean, and \\ hich were 
trying to escape frum the 
British fleet. He says 
that the BI itish ships à're 
chasing them all owr the 
Mediterranean, and that 
the Gennan ships are 
trying to get intu Con- 
stantinople. Haw' vuu 
seen anything of them? 
\Vhere do you suppo<;e the 
Bri tish fleet is? " 
.\ few hours afterward 
I happened tu meet Wan- 
genheim. When I told 
him what Mrs. "'ertheim 
had seen, he displayed an 
agitated interest Imme-' 
diately after lunch he ralled 
\\ith Palla vicini , thL .\us- 
trian .\mbassador, and 
asked (or an interview 
with my daughter. The 
two Ambassador,., solemnl\' 
planted themscln" in 
chairs before :\1r
 \Yer- 
theim, and subjected her 
to a most minute, though 
very polite, cross-exam- 
ination. 
"I neyer felt so Im- 
portant in my life," "he 
afterwards told me. 


I doubt if an)' two shiþs Izavt' , exercised a greater 
influence upon- history than these two German cruisers. 
These are Mr. Af orgellthau's OWIl 
('ords, the)' are none 
too strong ill the liglzt of subsequent et'ents. The flight 
of the " Goeben" and the "Breslau" to the Golden 
Hom was yet amother glarillf[ illstance of Germany's 
utter disregard of international rights and treatie
. This 
fact has probably never been full}' realised, but this 
chaþter of Mr. Morgmtlzau's narrative establishes the 
truth of it. The whole ePisode is Germall all m'er. 
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They would not permit 
her to leave out a single 
detail of her story; the\'" 
wished to knO\\ how mam 
shots had been fired, whàt 
direction the German 
ships had taken, '" ha t 
everybody on. board had 
said-and so on. The visit 
seemed to give these allied 
Ambassadors immense 
relief and satisfaction; 
they left the house ill 
an almost jubilant mood, 
behaving as though a great weight had been taken off their 
minds. And certainly they had good reason for their elation. 

ly daughter had been the means of giving them the ne\\,:- 
which they had desired to hear above everything else-that 
the Goeben and the Bresla'lt had escaped the British fleet, and 
were then steaming rapidly to the Dardanelles. 
The next day official business called me to the German 
Embassy. But 
'angenh.im's animated manner soon dis- 
closed that he had no interest in routine matters. Kever had 
I seen him so nervous and so excited He could not rest in 
his chair more than a few minutes at a time; he \\as con- 
stantly. jumping up, rushing to the window, and looking 
anxiously out toward the Bosphorus, where his private 
wireless station. the Corcovado, lay about three-quarters of a 
mile away. \Vangenheim's face was flushed; his eyes wen 
shining, he would stride up and down the room, speaking 
now of a recent German victory, now giving me a little 
fo!"
cast of Gennan} 's plans-and then stalk_to the window 
agam for another look at the Corcovado. 
.. Something is seriously distracting }"ou," I said, rising. 
"I will go and come again some other time." 
.. 
o, no!" the Amhassador almost shouted. "I want you 
to ,,>tay right where you 
art', This will bl' a great 
dd\ for Germanv I If 
\ OU \\ ill onh' remain for' 
a few minutes, vou will 
hear a great piece, of 
Ile\':' - -<omething that ha
 
the utmost bearing upon 
Turke\"" relation to the 
\\ ar. 
Then he ru,;hed out on 
the portico, and leaned 
o\er the balustrade. At 
the same moment I sa", 
a little launch put (Jut 
from the Corcovado toward 
the Ambassador's dock. 
\ \' angenheim hurri ed down , 
seized an en \'elope fro"" 
one of the sailors, and a 
moment afterv. ard burst 
intu the room. 
.. \Ye've got them!" n
 

houted to me. 
"Got what?" I dsked. 
The Goeben and the 
Bres/au han; pas?ed 
through the Dardanelles!" 
He wa" waving the 
",irele
" me""age with all 
the enthusiasm ora college 
boy whost' football team 
ha
 won a victof\'. 
Then, moméntaril\' 
checking his enthusiasm, 
"' 
he came up to me" 
.... '- .... 
... solemnly, humorously 
shook his forefinger, lifted 
hi" evebro\\s, and said 
.. Of course, you under- 
stand that we have sold 
those
 ships to Turkey!" 
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Admiral Souchon and Naval Officers 
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All the: me:n e:xce:pt at the: e:xtreme: right and Ie:ft are: Ge:rmanl. 
uniforms -put nothing c:lse-are Turkish 
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"But Admiral Souchon," he added, with another wink, 
"will enter the Sultan's service'" 
Wangenheim had more than patriotic reasons for this 
exultation; the arrival of these ships was the greatest day 
in his diplomatic career. It was really the first diplomatic 
victory which Germany had won. For years the Chancellor- 
ship of the Empire had been Wangenheim's laudable ambi- 
tion, and he behaved now like a man who san his prize 
within his grasp. The voyage of the Goeben and the Breslau 
was his personal triumph' he had arranged with the Turkish 
Cabinet for their 
passage through 
the Dardanelles, 
and he had 
directed their 
movements by 
wireless in the 
Mediterranean. Bv 
safely getting th"e 
Goeben and the 
Brestau into Con- 
stantinople, \Yan- 
genheim had 
fmallv clinched 
Turkey as Ger- 
many's ally. All 
his intrigues and 
plottings for three 
vears had finallv 

ucceeded. . 
I doubt if any 
two shiPs have 
exercised a greater 
injlue1tceupon history-than these two German cruisers. 
ot all 
of us at that time fully realised their importance, but sub- 
sequent developments have fully justified \Vangenheim's 
exuberant satisfaction. The Goeben- was a powerful battle 
cruiser of recent construction; the Breslau was not so large a 
ship, but she, like the Goeben, had the excessive speed that 
made her extremely serviceable in those waters. These ships 
had spent the few months preceding the war cruising in the 
:\Iediterranean, and when the declaration finally came the
 
were taking supplies at l\Iessina. I have always regarded 
it as more than a 
coincidence that 
these two vessels, 
both of them 
having a greater 
speed than any 
French or English 
ships in the Med- 
iterranean, should 
have been lying 
n'o t far fro m 
Turkey when war 
broke out. The 
selection of the 
Goeben was partic- 
ularly fortunate, 
as she had twice 
before visited Con- 
stantinople, and 
her officers and 
men knew the 
Dardanelles per- 
fectly. The 
beÌ1aviour of these 
.crews, when the 
news of war was 
received, indicated 
the spirit \\ith which the German Xavy began hostilities; 
the men broke out into song and shouting, lifted their 
admiral upon their shoulders, and held a real German 
jollification. It is said that Admiral Souchon preserved, as 
a touching souvenir of this occasion, his white uniform 
beáring the finger-prints of his grimy sailors! 
For all their joy at the prospect of battle, the 
situation of these ships was a precarious one. They formed 
no match for the large British and French naval forces 
which were roaming through the Mediterranean. The Goeben 
and the Breslau were far from their native bases' with the 
coaling problem such an acute one, and with Èngland in 
possession of all important stations, where could they flee 
f(')r safety? Several Italian destroyers were circling around 
the German ships at Messina, enforcing neutrality and 
occasionally reminding them that they could remain in port 
only twenty-four hours. England had ships stationed at 
the Gulf of Otranto. the head of the Adriatic, to cut them off 
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in case they sought to escape into the Austrian port of Pola. 
The British Navy also stood guard at Gibraltar and Suez. 
the only other exits that apparently offered the possibility of 
escape. There was only one other place in which the Goeben 
and the Breslau might find a safe and friendly reception. 
That was (' onstantinople. 
Apparently the British Kavy dismissed Constantinople 
as an impossibility: At that time-early in August 
-international law had not entirely disappeared as 
the guiding conduct of nations. Turkey was then a neutral 
c 0 u n try, and, 
despite the many 
evidences of Ger- 
man penetration, 
she seemed likely 
to maintain her 
neutrality. The 
Treaty of Paris, 
signed in 1856, 
provided that war- 
ships should not 
use the Dardan- 
elles exc
pt on 
the special per- 
mission of the 
Sultan, which 
permission could 
be granted only 
in times ,of peace. 
In practice, the 
Government had 
seldom given this 
permission except 
for cel emonial occasions. In the existing conditions, it 
would have amounted virtually to an unfriendly act 
for the Sultan to have removed the ban against war 
vessels in the Dardanelles; and to permit the Goeben 
and the Breslau to remain in Turkish waters for more 
than twenty-four hours would have practically been a declara- 
tion of war. Depending, as usual, upon the sanctity of 
international regulations, the British Navy had shut off 
every point through which these German ships could have 
escaped to safety
xcept the entrance to the Dardanelles. 
Had England 
rushed a pme'erful 
squadron to this 
tJital spot, how 
different the history 
of the la'St three 
years would have 
been. 
" His Majesty 
expects the Goeben 
and the Breslau to 
succeed in break- 
ing through '" 
Such was the wire- 
less that reached 
these vessels at 
Messina at five 
o'clock in the 
evening of August 
4th. The twenty- 
four hours' stay 
permitted by the 
Italian Govern- 
ment had nearlv 
expired. Outsidè, 
in the Strait of 
Otranto, lay the 
force of British battle cruisers, sending fålse radio 
messages to the Germans instructing them to rush for Pola. 
With bands playing and flags flying, tl)e officers and crews 
having had their spirits fired by speeches and champagne, 
the two vessels started at hill-speed ahead toward the 
awaiting British fleet. 
The little Gloucester, a sCQut boat, kept in touch, wiring 
constantly to the main squadron. Suddenly, when off Cape 
Spartivento, the Goeben and the Byeslau let off into the 
atmosphere all the discordant vibrations which their wireless 
could command, jamming the air with such a hullabaloo 
that the Gloucester was unable to send any intelligible mes- 
sages. Then the German cruisers turned south and made 
for the Ægean Sea. The plucky little Gloucester kept close 
on their heels, and, as my daughter had related, had even 
once audaciously offered battle. A few hours behind the 
British squadron pursued, but uselessly, for the German 
ships, though far less powerful in battle, were much speedier. 
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The Golden Horn, Harbour of Constantinople 


The big building at the water edge in the centre is the Turkish Admiralty 


Even then the British admiral probablY thought that he 
had spoiled the German plans. The German ships might 
get first to the Dardanelles; but at that point stood inter- 
national law across the path and barring the entrance! 
Meanwhile, Wangenheim had accomplished his great 
diplomatic triumph. From the Corcovado wireless station 
in the Bosphorus he was sending the mQst agreeable news to 
Admiral Souchon. He was telling him to hoist the Turkish 
flag when he reached the Strait, for Admiral Souchon's 
cruisers had suddenly become parts of the tTurkish N"avy, 
and, therefore. the usual international prohibitions did not 
apply! These cruisers were no longer the Goeben and the 
Breslaft" like an Oriental magician, Wangenheim had sud- 
-denly changed them into the Sultan Selim and the Jledilli. 
The fact was that the German Ambassador had with 
his usual cleverness taken advantage of the existing 
-situation to manufacture a "sale." 
As I have already 
told, Turkey had two 
dreadnoughts under 
construction in Eng- 
land when the war 
broke out. These ships 
were not exclusively 
governmental enter- 
prises ; they repre- 
sented a great popular 
movement of the Turk- 
ish people., They were 
to be the agencies 
through which Turkey 
was to attack Greece 
and win back the 
islands of the Ægean, 
and in a burst of 
patrioti!;m the Turkish 
people had raised the 
money to build them 
by popular subscrip- 
tion. Agents had gone 
from house to house, 
painfully collecting 
these small subscrip- 
tions; there had been 
entertainments and 
fairs; in their eagerness for the cause, Turkish women had sold 
their hair for the benefit of the common fund. These two vessels 
thus represented a spectacular outburst of patriotism that was 
unusual in Turkey; so unusual, indeed. that many detected 
-signs that the government had stimulated it. At the very 
moment when the war began, Turkey had made her 
- last payment to the English shipyard:;, and the TWkish 
crews had arrived in England prepared to take the 
finished vessels home. Then the British Government stepped 
in and commandeered them for the British 
avy. 
There is not the slightest question that England had not 
only a legal, but a moral right to do this; there is also no 
question that her action was a perfectly proper one, and 
that, had she been dealing with almost any other nation, it 
would not have aroused any resentment. But the Turkish 
people cared nothing for distinctions of this sort; all they 
saw was that they had two ships in England, which they 
'had almost starved themselves fu purchase, and that England 
had now stepped in and taken them. Even without external 
pressure they would have resented thc act; but external 
pressure was exerted. in plenty. 
The transaction gave \Yangenheim the greatest opportunity. 
Violent attacks upon England, all stimulated by him, 
began to fill the Turkish Press. \Vangenheim was constantly 
discoursing to the Turkish leaders on English perfidy. He 
now suggested that Germany, Turkey's good friend, was 
prepared to make compensation for England's "unlawful" 
seizure, He suggested that Turkey go through the furm of 
.. purchasing" the Goeben and .the Breslau, then wandering 
around the 
Iediterrancan perhaps in anticipation of this 
very contingency-and incorporate them in the Turkish 
Navy in place of the appropriated ships in England. The 
very day that these vessels passed through the Dardanelles, 
the Ikdam, a Turkish newspaper published in Constantinople, 
had a triumphant account of this "sale," \\ ith big headlines 
.calling it a "great success for the Imperial Government." 
Thus \Vangenheim's manæuvre accomplished two pur- 
poses; it placed Germany before the populace as Turkev'" 
friend, and it also provided a subterfuge for getting the ships 
through the Dardanelles, and, enabling them to remain in 
Turkish 
aters. .\ll this beguiled the more ignurant part of 
the TurkIsh people, and ga\'c the cabinet a plausible ground 
for meeting the objection of Entente diplomats, but it did 
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not deceive any intelligent person. The Goeben and Breslau 
might change their names, and the German sailors might 
adorn themselves with Turkish fezzes, but we all knew from 
the beginning that this sale was a sham. Those who under- 
stood the financial condition of Turkey could only be amused 
at the idea that she could purchase these modern vessels, 
\Vangenheim, in his talks with me, never made any secret 
of the fact that the ships still remained German property, 
"I never expected to have such big cheques to sign," he 
remarked one day, referring to, his expenditures on the Goeben 
and the Breslaft. "The Germans say they belong to the 
Turks," Talaat remarked with his characteristic laugh; "at 
any rate, it's very comforting for us to have them here. After 
the war, if the Germans win, they will forget all about it and 
leave the ships to us. If the Germans lose, they won't be 
able to take them awav from us!" 
The ÍTerman GovermÍ1ent made no real pretension that the 
sale had been bona 
fide; at least, when 
the Greek Minister at 
Berlin pro t est e d 
against the transaction 
as unfriendlv to Greece 
-naively "forgetting 
the American ships 
which Greece had re- 
cently purchased-the 
German officials 
soothed him by ad- 
mitting, sotto voce, 
that the ownership 
still resided in Ger- 
man\'. Yet when the 
Entènte Ambassadors 
constantly protested 
against the presence 
of the German vessels, 
the Turkish officials 
blandly r.keþt up the 
pretence that they 
were integral parts of 
the Turkish Kavy ! 
The German officers 
and crews grea tIy 
enjoyed this farcical 
pretence that the Goeben and the Breslaft were Turkish ships. 
One day the Goeben sailed up the Bosphorus, halted in front 
of the Russian Embassy, and dropped anchor. Then the 
officers and men lined the deck in full view of the enemy 
Ambassador. All solemnly removed their Turkish fezzes and 
put on German caps. The band played "Deutschland Über 
Alles," the" Watch on the Rhine," and other German songs. 
the German sailors singing loudly to the accompaniment. 
\Vhen they had spent an hour or two s
renading the Russian 
Ambassador. the officers and crews removed their German 
caps and again put on their Turkish fezzes. The Goeben then 
picked up her anchor and started south to her station, leaving 
in the ears of the Russian diplomat the gradually dying strains 
of German war songs as the cruiser disappeared down stream. 
I have often sþeculated on wh1l 'if"9uld have h'lppened if 
the English b:/itle cruisers, which pursued the Bresl{'u and 
Goeben up to the mouth of the Dardenelles, had not been .too 
gentlemmly to violate international law. Suppose that they 
had entered the Strait, attacked the G!?rm:m cruisers in the 
Marmora, and sunk them. They could have done this, and, 
knowing all that we know now, such an action would have 
been justified. Not improbably the destruction would have 
kept Turkey out of the war. There were men in the Turkish 
Cabinet who perceived this, even then. 
The story was told in Constantinople-though I do not 
vouch for it-that the cabinet meeting at which this 
decision had been made was not altogether harmonious. The 
Grand Vizier and Djemal, it was said, objected to the fictitious 
.. sale," and dcmand
d that it should be made a real one. 
\\lien the discussion had reached its height, Em'er, who was 
playing Germany's game, announced that he had already 
completed the transaction. " 
I n the silence that folloliJed his stat.:ment this YJrmg .Vapoleon 
pulled out his Pistol and laid it on the table. 
" If anyone here 1L'ishes to qltt'stion this purch'lse," he said 
quietly and icily, .. I am ready to 1/l"et him." 
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M r, M orgenthau. in the succeeding c!taþter, to 
be printed in nert 'Week's LA
D & \V ATER, tells 
exactly hOll' the Gel11la11 A dmiral took the law into 
!tis Oíi'n hands and committed the act of hostility 
which finally Plunged Turkey into the fL'aY. 
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America at War: By Crawford Vaughan 


The Hon. Crawford Vaughan was formerly Prime 
J[ inister of South A ustralia, and is still a .1,1 ember of its 
Legislative Assembly. In the following article are given 
his experiences in the United States, where he spent a 
considerable time early in tlze year lecturing and visiting 
various camþs and industrial centres. 


Ä 1I1RATIOi':' deep profound admiration, moves 
me when I think of America at war. For three 
months I have journeyed up and down this. vast 
republic, and have felt the pulse of that mighty 
national force which is America. I have addressed 
audiences from San Diego in Southern California to Fore 
River on the Atlantic; from Sioux Falls, South Dakota in 
tlw north, to Tulsa, Oklahoma in the south. I have spoken 
in labour temples, in shipyards, in factories, in legislative 
halls, in chambers of commerce, in churches, before white 
men and dark men, to gatherings of women and of children. 
But whether it be in the far west, or along the Mississippi, 
in the democratic south or republican New England, there is 
but one America-tme to the ideals of Washington and the 
spirit of the Declaration of Independence. .. The world must 
be made safe for democracy"-that slogan was the call to 
arms, which rallied to the colours all those cosmopolitan 
elements that go to make up this wonderful people. 
The resolution embodied in the phrase is not born of the 
hour; it is the heritage of the past. For four years Lincoln 
fought against the sóuth because the nation could not live 
half slave and half free. Had the slave-owning south been 
content to keep slavery \\ithin its legally defined borders, 
tJ1dt stmggle might perhaps have been avoided by subse- 
quent settlement. But slavery proved that it could not be 
so confined. It had to expand or perish. 
Autocracy, like slavery, has proved that it cannot be 
confined within any territorial limits. Kaiserism must 
expand or die. It sought to expand, and thereby menaced 
the freedom of the democracies of the world. President 
Wilson's whole policy has been framed on the assumption 
that if Germany wanted autocracy she had a right to so 
govern herself. But the Kaiser's battle-cry has always been 
"Germany over all." She herself declares that the world 
cannot live half democratic and half autocratic. The issue 
is, then, quite clear. Either democracy or autocracy must 
perish from the earth. 
I have been a privileged visitor to many of the military 
cantonments which have sprung up all over the States, and 
have spol>en to the men. The thermometer was twenty 
bplow zero when I. motored across from Boston to Camp 
Devens. The big Y.:M.C.A. auditorium quickly filled with 
the younger sons of the Republic who seemed anxious to 
hear the message from Australia. These clean-limbed 
Americans think the world of the Anzacs. The Australians 
come nearer, perhaps, to them than any others. 
These soldiers like to be told that Australia, which has 
linked her destiny with that of America is the only country 
which has adopted the principles of the American Constitu- 
tion, and that our flag, with its six stars, representing our 
six States, floats side by side with .. Old Glory," with its 
forty-eight stars, representing the forty-eight States of the 
Union, and will so float to the end. 
In the cantonments everÿthing is provided to give needful 
comfort without pampering men who are in training. "Dry" 
canteens on land and on sea are the stern decrees of beer- 
less Washington. Already military training has stiffened the 
backbone of the way-back sons of the soil.; the slouching 
mountaineer of Kentucky and of Tennessee has acquired a 
brisk step and úpright carriage, the loose-jointed cowboy of 
Wyoming has mbbed shoulders with the pampered youth 
from Long Island, and each is better for the experience. 
The psychological, political, and economical effect of this 
commingling of the east and the west, the north and the 
south, with all the interchange of ideas that it involves, 
togetber with the impressions of other lands which fighting 
abroad must leave behind, will be far-reaching. 
Though the negro regiments are kept aloof from the white 
men, there is no lack of good fellowship between all soldiers 
, -white and black-and perhaps the feeling of the southern 
Jim Crows was well expressed by one of them who proudly 
declaimed that he was" gwine over thar to fight fer de angry 
Saxon race, yes, sar." 
Industry has been mobilised in America on a war footing. 
Luxuries are being inexorably displaced by war necessities. 


Breadle"s days and meatless days invohe no great privation, 
it is true; but the spirit which has relea5ed much-needed food' 
to the Allies is in keeping with the spirit that sends America's. 
noblest sons" over there." 
America's output of rifles is nO\\ approximately sufficient 
to equip three army divisions every week. Machine-guns. 
and oranance are being turned out in ever-increasing quantity. 
Enonnous quantities of munitions and clothing are now being 
manufactured, and food-product has been greatly stimulated 
by the organisation of labour for the farms. 
It is impossible to tell in a word or two the inspiring story 
of the co-operation of American women in war activities. 
A few girls are now to be found behind the plough, thousands. 
are in munitions plants, and an increasing number are to be 
found on the tramways, working elevators, etc. Although 
no comparison can yet be made between women's sphere of 
labour in Great BIitain and in the United States of America, 
there is no doubt that American women will take up their- 
cross as heroically as have their British and French sisters. 


Labo1,1r's Co-operation 
In my talks throughout twenty-four States of the American 
Union, I enjoyed the co-operation and personal help of Mr. 
Samuel Gompers and the American Federation of Labour. 
Never in any conflict was the nation so united, so implacably 
resolved to stand steadfast in the faith. Business men 
everywhere have cast business interests aside, and are working 
day and night for a dollar a year in the innumerable agPl1cies 
that have been created out of war conditions. 
Workers are sternly setting their faces against any attempt 
to strike. Mr. Gompers stands bd1Ïnd President Wilson 
and, next to the President, is the most potent figure in American 
public life to-day. It is fortunate not for America only, 
but for the world, that the forces of labour in America should 
at this hour be in the hands of this sturdy broad-visioned 
American. Mr. Gompers has been at the'labour helm in 
this country for twenty-eight years, and has won the implicit 
confidence, almost the veneration of the .-\merican Labour 
world. He is too big in his idealism to allow class interests 
to dominate national interests, and too dear in vision not to, 
see that the triumph of Pmssian militarism means the down- 
fall of democracy the world over. Picture him with his 
lion-like head set on massive shoulders and sturdy body, 
with face stern in moments of decision, but genial and full 
of light and humour when the cares of the hour are cast 
aside; a figure, although only five and a half feet in reight, 
full of a dignity which emphasises the weight of the opinion 
which ,he expresses. Gompers is an old man in years, but 
not in outlook. I take my hat off not only to Samuel 
-Gompers, but to,Jhe loyal Labour men of America who have 
stood so splendidly by him. 
Through the murk and smoke of conflict the future of 
President Wil50n looms powerful and imposing, not simply 
because of Mr. \Vilson's undeniable gifts of statesmanship, 
but because the President of the United States, during the 
term of his office, enjoys all the powers of a king and of a 
prime minister combined. The White House has always 
been a centre of political cyclones, and even in times of 
war politics cannot always be exduded. Criticism fierce and 
often partisan, but mon; often quite honest and patriotic, is 
at times directed against the administration, as is the case in 
every Allied country. The result of this probing into war 
activities has in the main been beneficial. No one man or 
set of men can possibly control a vast 'organism like that of 
the United States during war, and not blunder (')ccasionally. 
We live too close to our own times to measure with exactitude 
the greatness or deficiencies of the men into whose keeping is 
placed the tremendot1s responsibility of piloting our civi
isa- 
tion safely through the fiercest stonn mankind has ever 
known. Theirs is the fiery trial. Not as weary Titans 
staggering under the too vast orb of their fate must the issue 
be faced, but as the impassioned champions of freedom 
carrying the flaming sword to victory. Certainly nothing 
better, nothing more in tune with the aspirations of demo- 
cracv has been said than by President Wilson at Baltimore: 
Force, force to' the utmost, force without ,stint or limit, 
the righteous and triumphant force which shall make right 
the law of the world, and cast every selfish dominion down 
in the dust. 
Upon America's interpretation of that message into imme- 
diate and efficient action the fate of the world depends. 
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t Death-Grips \vith the Wolf: 


A typical wolf face 


General von Frcyt,\g, Author of "Deductions 
from the \Vorld-war." 


Ä L political problems, \\ h
ther 
domestic or foreign, become 
in the last resort what I will 
call, for want of a bettel 
name, human problems. 
This i
 not a distinction '" ithout a 
difference, and none but henighted 
politicians would treat it as such. It 
stands for the greatest difference con- 
ceivable; it marks the dividing line 
between wisdom and folh', success and 
failure, in public affairs. - Some of the 
most disastrous mistakes ever made bv 
nations or govprnments have arisen 
from the neglect of it. 
The astonishing mistakes which Ger- 
many has been making durin
 the last 
four years-I shall speak later of her 
crimes-may be traced to the incapacity 
of the German mind for translating 
international politics into human terms. 
Nor is she the only ,;inner, though she 
is unquestionably the worst. Our own 
troubles in Ireland are due to our not 
having perceived that the Irish question 
is primarily a human one. \\'e have 
treated it as primarily political, which 
is onl\' its secondary aspect. At root, 
and in essence, it is not a question of 
Ireland and England, hut of Irishmen and Englishmen. 
What a difference would ha\.e been made if that had been 
understood from the first! 
In like manner, we shall never understand the \\ ar, its 
causes. its meaning, its issues, until we look at these things 
from the human point of view. \\Te shall never r
ach the 
governing factors by poring over maps, by stud);l1g statistics 
of empire, by comparing political systems, by' talking of 
tendencies, principles, or c\'('n ideals. I am not saying that 
these things are unimportant. They are immensf>ly import- 
ant. But they are not fundamental. Behind them all lie 
the facts of temperament, of human charader, out of '" hich 
the ideal,> the systems, the tendencie!-. take their ri<;e. The 
people wl;o tell lis that the war is " a cunflict of ideas" think 
they are taking us to the fountain-head. But a-;suredly thpy 
are mistaken. The ideas themseh'es ha\ e to be accounted 
for. How is it that the Germans have one" idea" and \\t' 
another? The answer can onk be Riven in human term!-. 
in lantTuagf', that is, which shows wherein the Germans differ 
as men from oursel\"t:S. Primarily the conflict is betWten 
type<; of rhar.lcter; only in a secundary sense is it a conJlict 
betwi n "ideas." .-\1I turns un the t} pes uf charclctel that 
are im'uh.ed, It is not merek a que<;tion of British, French, 
Americ.lI1, or German notions of the way the world ought to 
be governed. ,It is far more a question of Britons. French- 
men, -\mericans, Germans. 
A friend of mine, \\ ho is a student of hi
tof\, makt, a 
point 0f rollectiTlg all the contemporary German por- 
traits he ran lay his hands on.. lIe ha,> them p sted in a 
book, handsomely bound, on th
 cover of which he ha" 
printed the<;p words: "Thf' \rolL or the \Yar interpreted at 
a Glance." Inside is a vast <:ollection of faces: authentic 
photographs of till' Kaiser, his ministers, his genercll<;, Hinden- 
burg, Lüdendorf. von Kühlmann, von Tirpitz, and the rest- 
all tlw representative" of the military party. In another 
group are the variou<; profes<;ors and di\:ine" \\ho han' declared 
their militarist procli\'itics. In another afe their opponents. 
And, lastly, there arc hundred
 of prisoners of war, repro- 
ductions of photographs from the illustrated papers, to which 
my friend, as an expert in phv<;io!jnomy. attaches a high 
value. 
The type which he profes"ô to have found, more or le
s . 
strongly marked in the great majority of the..;e facf's, is that 
of the wolf. To make this app.lrent, he has executed a well- 
drawn wolfs head on those pages where the type stand" out 
clearest. In the Kaiser, the Cruwn Princ , and man\" of 
the generals no one could overlook the resemblancr A" few 
<If them, like the Crown Prince, appear to be men of a low 
order of intelligence, and one wQuld hardly say of these that 
they make convincing wolves. But the great majority have 
the marks of exceptional intellectual power, and it is precisely 
in them that the lupine traits are most pronounced and 
unmistakable. 
Very remarkable, too, is the increasing dominance of the 
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type \\ith the ri,,
 in rank. Among the 
common soldiers the wolf-fac p is ab"ent 
fully as uften as it is prerent. Among 
the junior officers one misses it only 
here anri there. The generals reproduce 
it almost without exception; while in 
the Kaiser, of course, it comes out pur 
sang. On the whole, the collection does 
justice to the alternative title my friend 
has inscribed on the cover-" the \"ar 
interpreted at a Glance." You dose 
the book \\ it h the feeling that the 
question has been reduced to its ulti- 
mate terms. ")Iankind," you say. "is 
in arms against this wolf." Nor is this 
mere impressionism. \\'e may use these' 
words \\;th the assurance that we are 
anticipatin
 the verdict of history. 
The,>e German militarists have justified 
their faces. They have won for them- 
selves a reputation in cruelly by which 
the\' will be remembered hereafter, even 
thOllgh everything el,>e should be for- 
gotten. The\' ha\'e made cmelty the 
keyword to the human meaning of the 
war; the word that e
plains better 
than any other single word that could 
be chosen what it is that binds the 
allied nations into a unitary force. what 
to establish, and what they are fighting 
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they are fighting 
to overthrow. 
E\.er since the outbreak of \\ ar evidence has been rapidly 
accumulating that the instinct for cruelty is an outstanding 
characteristic, if not of the German people, assuredly of the 
German State-and I for one do not see how it can belong 
to either unless it is the common property of both. There 
was a time when we hesitated to believe this: and even now, 
when evidence leaves no alternative to the belief, the mind 
revolts at the necessity whirh imposes upon it a conclusion 
so dishonourable to man. For a long time \\e tried to per- 
suade ourseh'ps that the thing known as Schrecklichkeit 
(frightfulnes
) \Va<; the temporary e""pedient of a desperately 
wicked Government fighting \\ ith its back to the wall against 
the judgment of mankind. We can tIunk so no longer, even 
if we ha,,-e thought so before. 
\\'e now know, hv force 01 cumulati\'e eVIdence, that we 
han' herp to do \\ itlÎ an instinct deeply embedded in German 
character and sufficiently powerful, in spite of whatever 
rbistance it may encounter here and the[(" to stamp the 
mark of cruelty on the world-policy of the German Stdte, 
Let the rearler , CI"t his ev' through the collection of sayings 
by German -;tatesmen, philosophers and di\'Ìnes issued by 
the Amelican (ommittel' on Public Infomlation in the 
volume Conq1t
st and rultur: or let him turn to \'on Freytag 
Loringhoven's book, Deductions from the World War (Constable 
.1l1d Co.. 3s. 6i. net). If his e.....perience re"embles that of 
the prbent \\ riter. he will find that the whole ma"s of this 
abominable literature re<;ol\'es it,>elf quite simpl
 into the 
picture of a emel face, in which the ferocity and cunning of a 
wolf are rendered rc\'olting by rombination \\ith the high 
intelligence of a man. Such unquestionably is the German 
State a<; it i..; here e.....hibited by those \\ ho belong to it. 
The \\ ar has pro\ ided hundreds. of t(',>t ca,>e
 which are 
quite unintelligihle except as the outcome of a native instinct 
for crucIty. Some of them, like the killing of 1\urse Cavell, 
arc small things \\ hen <;et dO\\ n bdore the gener:tl background 
of horrors- small, hut infinit-cly ..;i
nificant as hetrapng the 
spirit of these people. Others reveal Cluelty on an immense 
and incred1ble scale. Foremost among these is the appalling 
story of the treatment accorded to prisoners of war--in 
which the civilian population appear to have taken an equal 
hand with the military authorities. This is not the place to 
recit
 the evidence; it is abunJantlv acct'ssible to all ",'ho 
can steel themseln
 to read it; and -hereafter \\hen the full 
story is told-for a<; yet we ha\'e but a fragment-the world 
will have before it a record of cruelty practised on a scale 
which, had it been predicted of any nation before the war, 
would ha\'e caused the prophet to be counted insane, 
Let PlO one sa\" that these are the ine\;table incidents of 
war. They are no such thing. Far from being ine\;table, 
they would he impossible even in this, the bitterest of all 
wars, were it not for tht' psychological fact that one of the 
belligerents has inclinations towards cruelty whkh are to be 



found in no other civilised nation. "Whoever cannot pre\'ail 
himself to approve from the bottom of his heart the sinking 
of the Lusitania .. says Pastor Baumgarten, "whoever cannot 
conquer his sense of the gigantic cruelty to unnumbered 
innocent victims and give himself up to honest delight at 
this victorious exploit of German defensive power
lzim we 
judge to be no true German." What words could declare 
more plainly that a cruel instinct is native to the German 
mind? They reveal in a flash the foul ethos out of which 
the German dream of world-dominion has arisen. \Ye see 
once more the cruel face suddenly disengage itself from th
 
futile ma% of words and theories which are offered as the 
explanation of the war. 
The" true German" as he is here depicted by Baumgarten 
is none other than the human-wolf, the genius of the German 
military State, the common source alike of her political 
philosophy, of the systematic tortures inflicted on defenceles5 
prisoners of war, and of a thousand other barbarities on the 
greater or the lesser scale. It is true that unless there were 
some Gennans who are ashamed of these things Pastor Baum- 
garten would not have found it necessary to addres5 such an 
appeal to his audience. Let us take what comfort we can 
from the thought. The words were uttered three yeap; ago, 
and events have since proved that the comfort to be thus 
eÀtracted from them is by no means great! 
Such are the conclusions which await us when we translate 
the meaning of the war from its political into its human 
equivalent. As in the narrower fields of family and social 
relationships, so in the wide and immensely confusing regions 
of world-politics we come at last to the decisive factor of 
personal characteristics. Whatever principle may be an- 
nounced as final for the government of mankind-democracy 
or autocracy. State organisation or individual freedom- 
behind them all lies the ultimate question of the kind of 
peoPle by whom, and for whom, the principles are to be applied. 
Had the choice to be made, a bad system administered by 
good men would always be preferable to a good system admin- 
istered by the evil-minded. And wherever human interests 
arc at stake, the worst form of the evil mind is the cruel 
mind. Hence we frame the question wrongly when we ask 
what would happen if the world were ruled by German 
methods. \Ye should ask rather how the world would fare 
if it were rukd by Germans. According as we frame the 
question in the one way or the other the ans\\er wilJ come 
out with an immense difference. As to German methods in 
general we do well to keep an open mind; but always with 
the reservation that under no circumstances whatsoever will 
we suffer them to be applied to us by the Gennan as we have 
come to know him during the last four years. 
What the Germal1 may be within his own borders is not in 
question; let him be what he claims to be. It is as an inter- 
national person that we have to do with him; and here his 
character stands out clearly defined. He is essentially 
cruel; he has the qualities which' derive from cruelty- 
cunning, treachery, fraud; untrustworthy to tlu- last degree; 
a bad neighbour; a dangerous partner in the work of civilisa- 
tion. This is the mark he wears on his forehead-stamped 
there by his own act, and franklv reproduced in many a 
portr
it he has drawn of himself. So long as the mark 
remam
 he stands condemned as an international pen;on, 
and neIther his valour, his skill, his prudence, his know- 
l
dge, 
o
 any other. good quality that may be assigned 
hIm, ,,,:111 mduce mankmd to submit to his ascendancy. But 
for this he would h
,:e had a fair chance of reali.<;ing his 
dream of world-dommiOn. As it is, he has none. 
Along with the virtues 
which have brought him 
to the front he has re- 
tained, and apparently 
cultivated, the one vice 
which effectively puts him 
out of court as a claimant 
to the leadership of civil- 
isation; and this it is 
which leaves him faced 
with the hopeless alterna- 
tive of subduing by force 
a world firmly resolved 
never to accept him. En'n 
if he were to repent to- 
morrow-and who can say 
he will not ?-confiqence 
would be slow in return- 
ing. We should fear 
reversion to the original 
type. And rightly so ; for 
the cruelty he has shown 
is neither temporary nor 
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superficial. It is too firmly embedded in the Gennan State' 
to be got rid of in a day. 
The Gennans know this. Von Freytag Loringhoven's 
book, to which I have already referred, betrays the know- 
ledge on every page. He sees that Germany has gone too 
far to retreat; her paGt with cruelty is irrevocable; her 
methods cannot be changed. She must abide by the issue: 
she must see the thing through to the end, and, having 
finished this war to her satisfaction, must ann to the teeth 
for the next. And doubtless, from his o\\n point of view. 
Loringhovcn is right. But his vision is not untroubled; 
nor is that of his countrymen. There is a cohimn, published 
daily in the Times, under the heading "Through Gennan 
Eyes." Reading between the lines of this record it is not 
hard to guess what many of these German eyes are looking 
at. They are looking at :Kemesis, which they pretend not 
to see, :\Iacbeth did the like. 
\\'hen Gennany launched her great offensive against man- 
kind she did so with clear alternatives in view: \Vorld- 
dominion or D07imfall. One of the secrets of the extra- 
ordinary vigour with which she has maintained the contest 
lies in the fact that she has kept both alternatives steadily 
before her mind. She has seen clearly that ,Downfall would 
be the certain consequence of failure to aclúeve her aim, 
the aim itself being of such a nature as to bring upon her 
the lasting hatred of the world. This is the alternative 
which evil has always to face. It provokes forces which are 
vowed to its destruction. At this point Germany has never 
suffered herself to be under a moment's illusion. She has 
reasoned in terms of defeat as well as of victory, has realised 
what each would involve, and has conducted the war with 
the desperate energy of a mind which knows that everything 
is at stake. She has schooled herself in contemplating' 
downfall as well as in dreaming of world-d0minion. 
By taking the initiative on these terms Gennany has 
imposed them upon ourselves. For us also Downfall is the 
only alternative to de tory. This has seldom been stated 
with the plainness it demands. Even the few thinkers and 
writers among the Allies who have haü the courage-and it 
has required no little courage-to open the eyes of the public 
to what defeat would involve have generally stopped short 
at exhibiting only one sid(=' of the picture. They have told 
us what it is that would be defeated-to wit, democracy. 
and all that democracy involves. But the need is far greater 
that we should full\' realise what it is that would be victorious. I 
Cruelty would ha
e won; cruelty \\ould have become a 
dominant power, a principle in the government of mankind; 
not the cruelty which is a mere bestial in
tinct, powerless 
before the higher intelligence of man-though it would not 
have lost its bestial character-hut cruelty reinforced by 
human reason and the resources of science, cruelty in full- 
command of the very means that were intended to break its 
power. Xever mind, for the moment, what would be de-- 
feated. Think 7i'hat 'would be. victorious: read the new 
world situation in the positive terms of the victory of the 
wolf and not alone in the negative terms of the shepherd's 
defeat. Who can doubt that this would be a .. downfall" 
such as mankind has never seen? 
It would be no false reading of history to say that the 
essential task on which mankind has been engaged since the 
verv dawn of civilisation has been this same battle with 
the" wolf. Cruelty has always been seeking to dominate the 
world, and would haw dominated it long ago but for the 
fight put up against it by brave men-under the leadership, 
as some people think, of that Good Shepherd who has 
left on record what he 
thought of the runaways. 
In one shape or another, 
now as a world-power 
threatening human liberty. 
now as some inhuman 
social creed, çrueltý" has 
never failed to provide the 
warrior and the refonner 
\\-ith their characteristic 
tasks. How often have 
they broken his jaws and 
plucked th(' pn'y uut of 
his teeth! Surely they do 
Christianity a wrong who 
say that it has failed 
 
Tllese are among its- 
mightiest acts, its most 
splendid achievements, but 
for which the world would 
long since have sunk back 
Fm..h OJl.cial into the savagery from 
which it emerged, 
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Life and Letters bj J. C. S
 


Mr. \Vells and \V orld Peace 
M R. H. G. \YELLS'S book In the Fourth rear 
(Chatto & \\"indus, 3s'. 6d. net) is described 
in the sub-title as " Anticipations of 
 ,,"orld 
Peace." It is, in fact, a tract shO\\lng the 
necessity and the nature of 
'hat \\-e now 
commonly call" a League of Nations." Other more or less 
relevant subjects are discussed, including the institution of 
monarchy and the nature of democracy; but this is the 
centre of the book. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


:\11'. \Vells argues, unanswerably, that the progress of 
destructive invention and of means of communication 
has made another war a thing not to be tolerably c6ntem- 
plated. The only thing for it, therefore, is for the States to 
come together, and to delegate some of their authority to a 
central co-operative organisation which will have as its 
object the'preservation of the peace. Legal power will have 
to coincide with actual power; the great countries of the 
world must, if the scheme is to work, rule the roast; any 
\'oting arrangement mu--t be framed in the light of this 
truth. The delegates l\Ir. Wells wants to be chosen by 
popular election. . And the functions of the League, over 
and above its main function of the pacific settlement of 
disputes and the outlawry of breakers of peace, will include 
limitation of national armaments (the size of which, as he 
argues, are at present mostly decided not by our own free 
will, but by the actions of foreigners), the trusteeship of 
backward territories, and the fair distribution of tropical 
raw materials. One cannot go far into details, but I may 
say that his argument in favour of an international control 
of tropical Africa, which will avoid the highly undesirable 
international administration of its se\-eral parts, puts the 
case for that proposal more convincingly than I have ever 
seen it put. 
* * * * * * 
1\1r. Wells is naturally clear that Prussia, which stands, 
not only in practice hut in theory, as the negation of all our 
beliefs, must be beaten. .-\ League of Allied Xations may 
be (it is a much-disputed point) formed even rluring the 
war; but it must break down if Germany \\'i.ns, and a genuine 
draw, if that were conceivable, would leave it as a mere 
alliance-possibly not stable -against the German danger 
of the future. Again, though to this point <\11'. Wells docs 
not sufficiently address him<;elf, the realisation of the Allies' 
programme of "national self-deternlination" is an essential 
preliminary, unless (1) the League is to be regarded by e\'ery 
subject people in Europe as an instrument for maintaining 
an inequitable status quo, or (2) it is to be given powers of 
" domestic" interference which few would be willing to 
concede, and which involve possibilities of 'endless trouble. 
And again, as l\Ir. Wells very persuasively points out, it is 
f'ssential that before we get to the Peace Congress the Allies 
shall have so thoroughly hannonised their war aims, terri- 
torial and other, that no Genrian intrigue will be able to 
split them. This is common sense; but it wants sa, ing 
very loudly. All these conditions satisfied, a League òf 
Nations is practicable; once the habit of internátional 
co-operation is established, it will grow, and th" suspicions 
and fears, \\ hich are the lever bv which 1he bloodthirstv and 
the rapacious move for their O\vn enck large masse<; of men 
who desire nf'ither to kill anybody nor them
eh-es to stand 
for years in \\ et trenches amid clouds of poison, \\ ill 
insen--ibly diminish. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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The hook is bIicf, hot, impulsive; :\11'. Wells i" concernf'd 
chiefly and rightl
, \\ith dri\ing home the large elementary 
considerations \\hich make a League of :Kations imperativ p 
in such a way that the ordinal''' rearler, \\ho i
 timid ahnut 
new politicaI' considerations and shirks technical det.lil, will 
be at once arrested and con\'inced. It is natur..J, therefore, 
that he should sometimes unintentionally conn'y an impre,,- 
sion that some of the difficulties" he deals with are .-till 
untackled, whereas in fact a great (kal of useful donkl'\- 
work has been done upon tllCm. He might pertinmtiv 
have referred the re
der to what are perhaps the three most 
interesting scheme> which have been produced: those of 
Lord Bryce's Committee, of l\Ir. L. S. Woolf, and of the 
American League to Enforce Pf'.\('e. .\ cllol H'\'ision, too, 


might ha\'e led him to rectify some loose or obscure sen- 
tences. It is, to gi\'e an instance, on the face of it not easy 
to reconcile his statement that ., we are fighting to bring 
about a revolution in Germany; we want Germany to 
become a democratically controlled State, such as is the 
United States to-day, with open methods and pacific inten- 
tions," with his other statement that (internally) "if Ger- 
mans, for instance, like to wallow in absolutism after the war, 
they can do so"; though other remarks seem to visualise 
the possibilitv of democracy for international purposes only, 
which may be verbally treated as a possibility, but will not 
bear contemplation. A more serious defect of the book is 
1\Ir. \YeIls's impatience with those from whom he differs: 
not on the main issue, but on others. In this book of all 
places he has seen fit to introduce a violent attack upon the 
motives of those who are opposed to Proportional Repre- 
sentation-an attack which is all the worse in that he endea- 
vours to injure the sensible opponents of P.R. by lampooning 
its foolish opponents. This is not the time or place to con- 
trovert him; but has it ever occurred to him that P.R., 
with its big constituencies, may actually assist the great 
political caucuses to swamp candidates without machinery 
or large funds fnr organisation and advertisement? One 
could wish that l\Ir. Wells were a little less free with his 
invecti\'e against men who honestly differ from him. and a 
little freer with his Iecognition of assistance and assent. 
It is impossible that we" should all agree with l\Ir. Wells 
about ever) thing. 
* * * * * * 
One does not \\Ìsh, however, to dwell on the relatin'lv 
unimportant defects of this brilliant and valuable piece ()f 
pamphktéering: one would not bother about them at all 
did one not feel that a man of :\1r. \\"ells's powers of reason 
and imagination could avoid them if he tried, and \\-ould, 
if he did avoid them, be e\'en more effective than he is. 
\Yhatever qualifications have to be - made and whatever 
lacunæ have to be filled up, :!\II'. \Vells's statement on the 
main issue is more calculated to convert the indifferent or 
the \'aguely hostile reader than anything whirh has yet been 
published. A few p
ssages on the possibilities of future 
wais-shuuld ci\'ilisation shirk the job of putting them out 
of the f)uestion-suggest that l\Ir. Wells the novelist might 
make in a future book his most valuable contribution to the 
service of mankind. "There is not," he says, 
-a capital city in Europe that twenty years from now 
will not be liable to a bombing raid done by hundreds or 
even thousands of aeroplanes upon, or even before, 
 a 
declaration of war; and there is not a line of sea com- 
munication that will not be as promptly interrupteq by 
the hostile submarine. .. All the European empires are 
becoming vulnerable at every point. 
There may be many who will not face this prospect, simpl..... 
because (it is the usual reason for not facing a fact) they 
do not like it. There may be some who still toy with the 
fantastic idea that the..aeroplane and the submarine can be 
"ruled out" and that \ie shall be able to go on having wars 
in the dear old way, killing a limitf'd number of men in 
certain strictly defined modes, but always stopping short of 
imperilling the fabric of ci\'ilisation. But the facts exist 
and stare at us. If we do not get rid of \\ aI', \\ ar will get rid 
of us. In the ab
ence of a world organisation after this 
war which will enforce the legal settlement of disputes and 
threaten the would-be law
breaker with overwhelming force 
we shall all of us,' compelled to clutch at e\Try chance of 
national sclf'preservation, spend our davs and nights prc- 
IMring for war, feverishly raring e
rh othrr in perfecting 
and multiplication of e:xisting means of destruction and 
the de\'i
al of new ones. The necessities of d
lÌly life pro- 
vided, all our surplus energies and surplus brains, all our 
imagination and all our monev. will be de\'oted to that end. 
And what the dash \\ould be like when it came most of us 
mu:-,1 find it impossible to conceive. 1\1r. \Yells, ho\\en'r, 
ne\'er so ('(Jll:-,picuously a man (If genius as \\ hen he is pre- 
dicting mechanical de\'dopments and their inevitable rc- 
artions upon life, could \-isualise it; and must be doing so 
now. If. ('\'en in the midst of the present carnage, he could 
\\fite a nowl. keeping his imagination strictly within the 
bounds of probability, rlescribing the nc:\( war, he would do 
indirectly more for the cause he is maintaining than he could 
do by a hundred more immediately relevant but more 
ahstract huoks. 
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M R. BL\ TCHFORD has a position in th
 
propaganda work done on behalf of this 
country which is quite different from that of 
any other man. He owes it to thret; 
things, which are not found combined in 
,lilY other man. The first is that he was for years-and still 
is-a very important exponent of popular demands, and 
tlH'se in the concrete and uncompromising form which they 
have taken in industrial countries and which is called Collec- 
tivism. There are other men who have risen to a similar 
eminence in the exposition of these demands, but there is 
not one who has commanded the same wide publicity. With 
the book Jlferry England as a foundation between twenty 
and thirty years ago, circulating I know not how many 
hundred thousand copies, and with the position of The 
Clarion through so many 
vears of active Socialist 
preaching, }lr. Blatchford 
took-and rightly took-a 
place which no one else could 
claim in the movement. 

ext, llir. Blatchford 
foresaw and insisted upon 
the probability of war be- 
tween Great Britain and 
Germany. 
He foresaw it, 
,md insisted upon it at a 
tim
 when comparatively 
few men did so, and hardly 
any of those who did so, 
àir1 
o intelligently. As a 
m,\tter of fact, the war 
between the two cOlmtries 
àa
 come in a very dif- 
ferent form from what was 
expected by anyone. It 
tJamf' by a side-wind, as it 
werf', through the determina- 
tion ultimately come to by 
the British Cabinet to enter 
what was already a Con- 
tinental struggle. It is now 
- and, indeed, has long been 
a war of the whole world, 
anù 'not a duel bet\\<een 
(;.pnnany and England at 
,111. None the less the inci- 
dent5 of a struggl
 between 
the two countries are as 
mudl prest'nt as though 
thev two alone were engage(I. 
and it is just as much a 
question of life and death 
lor Engl,md as it would be 
if she wert; .,ingle-handed on 
the onl' sidl' and the Prussianised German Empire ,;inglc- 
hdnded on the other. 
:'\11'. Blatchford insisted upon the danger at a time when it 
"et'med fantastic to most men. He did more than insist. 
he actually prophesied, and he prophesied rightly. Thi
 
combination of popular exposition and politics with so 
...ingular a !>ense for foreign affairs, and this combination of 
pu
lic patriotism with what has been thought an inter- 
nahonal social theory is sufficiently remarkable. But one 
must add to it the third point, which makes it unique, and 
th,lt is Mr. Blatchford's power of expression, or, as critics 
, all it, .. style.''' 
It wa" remarked by all those who happen to recognisc 
the wide difference between strong and weak writing, from 
the first moment. Mr. Blatchford struck the public ear, 
that he possessed in a supreme degree the two virtues of 
style. which are to have something to say and to be able to 
say 
t. fhe object of prose-writing is to express oneself, 
and If It be true that few have something to say, it is also 
true that of those only a very small number can say it in 
the clearest, most conclusive, and mo!>t economical way. 
Mr. Blatchford's writing has been alive with this power of 
exposition for something like a generation. He is in the 
tr.ldition of Cobbett. 
Now, in connection with his book'" upon the Gennan 
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spirit and the nature of the Wdr which lies before us, this 
gift is of the utmost value. But we have to make a rather 
difficult intellectual thesis which, as we do not enjoy Mr. 
Blatchford's terseness of expression, we are afraid, may ht, 
put forward a little confusedly. 
Thl' thesis is this: That which is most difjiCftlt effectivc/\' 
to emplzasise is the thing most widely but nominally kno'll!'n. - 
It may be diffiC1.
lt to convince people of some novel truth 
hitherto unfamiliar to them, but to make them alive to 
truths the names or labels of which are familiar to them, to 
.. rub in the obvious," is far more difficult still. We know not 
why this is, but it is so in all human controversy. It is 
partly that things well known come to fatigue the mind so 
that it grows callous to them; partly, perhaps, it has a 
more subtle cause: the difficulty of throwing into relief 
that which is part and parcel 
of ordinary diction or even 
experience. But, at any 
rate" the difficulty is there. 
When, some years ago. efforts 
were made to interest Free 
Trdde audiences in the 
:-.Jorth of England with the 
economic theory of Protec- 
tion and the arguments in 
its favour, it was found eaw 
I'nough. The idea was new, 
or, at any rate, fresh to the 
minds receiving it; curiosity 
was awakened; the logical 
train of argument was in, 
teresting to follow. But go 
before the same audience 
and insi!>t upon the conse- 
quences of an ill-distribution 
of wealth, and you wiII get 
nothing like the sameintere:,t, 
unless you have very excep- 
tion,ll powers indepd. Tht' 
ill-distribution of wealth 
stares them in the face; it 
is a thing taken for granted; 
it comes into almost everv 
experience of realities which 
these people ha\'
, and it is 
'Try difficult mdeed- for 
l1Iost people impossiblc
to 
take a thing thus known and 
present it with the force of 
a novel thing. 
Now, . in, keeping aliw 
before the public the nature 
of the present struggle of 
the consequences of defeat, 
of the necessity for victnr
', 
therL is a difficulty precisely of this kind, and it i
 a 
difficulty appalling. in its magnitude, and still more 
appalling in its practical consequences, in this late stage 
of the war as we approach the end of its fourth year. 
I t is no good mprely recapitulating to your audiencp the 
known facts that the Prussian murders the innocent, robs 
dnd defiles, cheats, boasts, lies, and whenever he can destroys. 
They know all that. They have been singularly used to 
it. 
They are taking it for granted. If anything, there is a danger 
of reaction against such repetition. 
\Vh,Ü is perhaps worse. there is certainly a tendency to 
accf'pt each new break-down in civilisation as normal. Thdt, 
by the ,..ay, is what has always happened in history when a 
civi1i.,ation went to pieces. Does anyone remember now the 
horror that ran through all the West in April, 1915, when 
the Prussians first used poison gas? Turn to a file of old 
newspapers of that date, and then read the account of anv 
action to-day wherein gas always plays a part. 
Now, Mr. Blatchford has succeeded where almost every 
one else would have failed in putting into a strong light, and 
therefore making live again, all those emotions which we 
ought to keep at the highest pitch of keenness as an incentive 
to that victory without which Europe will perish. That is 
the note throughout this book, and it is much the most 
remarkable. We do noLknow what steps the authorities 
are taking in supporting the book. There are tons of official 
. propagandist literature no part of which could compue for 
popular effect with these pages. 


Mr. Robert Blatchford 


· .. General von Sneak." By Robert Blatchford. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 25. 6d. 
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The Motor Class · 


T HE lecturer wure a tail coat and was covered 
with blotches of chalk from head to foot. He 
had blue, pale eyes fitted into two hol1ows 
. in his head, and he held a verv small pipe upside 
down bet\\een his teeth, so that I used to wonder 
why e\'erything that was in it did not fall down upon the 
floor. 
He loved chalk, and held three pieces of different colours 
in each hand, as well as a .} ard measure, and often another 
piece was in his lips beside the stem of the pipe. Though he 
was quite smal1 he maqe a great deal of noise, and even 
whistled as he drew upon the blackboard shrill for the 
upstrokes, deep and low for the downstrokes, and for a circle 
he could scoop his tongue round in his mouth and make 
a circular noise. 
Perhaps he never got enough exercise, for he seëmed to 
try to get what he could \\ ithin the limits of the class- 
room, jumping upon the sill of the window like a cat if there 
was a window to be opened, or if the gas was to be turned 
on he sprang about among the pipes and bare bones of the 
motor-chassis that stood in the centre of the room. and reached 
for the chains that hung from the tap. 
He was our little god, and taught us how an engine works. 
Before the class started we al1 sat in a half-moon about 
the cbassis, and being on the whole dull-looking women, 
got up in raincoats as though we meant to be arn1ed for a 
perpetual rainy day, we made dul1 confidence" to each other, 
and spoke about April as though she were a month of ill- 
fame, and nothing much could be expected of her. 
Some of us listened to a lady with a pretty powdered 
nose, and a smal1, strained mouth full of gold teeth. She 
had a tale to tel1. 
"I found her asleep, on the floor. Snoring! \Vith crumbs 
from an old newspaper beside her! It ought to be stopped I" 
"Disgusting !" 
" . . . and a black cat sitting in the basin Actual1y in the 
basin when I wanted to wash my hands' I had to lift her 
out." 
She was speaking of our cloakroom in which' hung twelve 
times as many oily overalls as there were pegs to hold them, 
and of the cloakroom"s charwoman who could find no softer 
place to lay her head than under the shadow ðf the overalls. 
"That's where democracy leads you," said the lady, 
speaking either of the black cat Of of the charwoman, 
"straight to dirt." 
But the lecturer came in at a gallop, and her thin voice 
fell to a thinner whisper. The door shut after him at a touch 
of his flying foot, he took the naked chassis at a bound 
struck the blackboard a broadside with his yard measure, 
and the lady jumped and let all her silver luggage slide out 
of her lap. 
As he had eves in the back of his head he roared at her: 
"Don't leave the silver ahout! Somebody'll take it. 
Somebody always does take it. Seen the con\<ictions ?" 
He referred to the left hand \\aU of the cloakroom, where 
the space over the basin, the home of the black cat, was 
filled in with the newspaper accounts of convictions for 
thefts. 
" . . . she was the daughter" the worst of them ran, 
"of a retired doctor, and her father led her from the court 
in tears." 
The lecturer made passes in the air, with his right hand 
full of chalks, and the carburettor beg
n to blossom like 
a hot-house plant upon the blackboard. 
"Thieves," he shouted, so close to the board that he blew 
chalk up his nose, "in a garage,"-he paused, a feetl-pipe 
flew from one corner of the board to another, "abound [" 
he finished, looking at uo; threateningly over one shoulder. 
"Begins by takin
 SCff'WS Go"" on to spanners. Goes 
on to spare parts. Thin end of the wedge. l\Ian.. . 
adaptable creature. Spare p
rh to tyres. (There's your 
complete thief!) AfteI tyrps thf'
'11 take an) thing. You 
leave that silver about . there'
 no knowing .. might 
take it yourself !" 
He swung away from the bla:ckboard and showed us the 
finished drawing, crossed and checked in red and blue. 
\\'e gazed, delighted, dropping the lontemplation of each 
other's minds, brooches, fringes, silk or cotton stocking
, 
and leaned towards him, waiting for his first question, as 
a dog leaves a dry bone to quiver at a live rat. 
But one amongst us has leaned t00 far, and she is "eized 
by his blue eyes, fired at \\ ith hi
 yard measure, shot dumb 
by the violence of his question, and, sitting in that glare 
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of publicity, would give her soul to answer and cannot. 
But could not I? 
Ah, if he would but .1"k me I might crown myself with 
glory, speaking slowly, once sure of his permission, adding 
tags of knowledge to my sentence, that I may show him, 
and show them al1, how I have understood him! 
Fame, if he will only shift those blue, attentive eyes from 
the dumb face of the girl who dopsn't know. And I lean 
forward, alive with kno
'ledge, my right hand lifting and 
falling in my lap, as though it would shoot in a mute ex- 
clamation above my head 
Has there been a gap of ye
rs ? 
\Vhat of that other class those other classes? The room 
filled with little girls in \\hite viyel1a shirts, each with a wrist 
watch, and a gold chain around her neck, the hot sunshine 
at the window washing the pale canary paler till he burns 
with a white light . . , 
It is the same room, and the lecturer's face softens, and 
under the lecturer's chin is a large, soft bow with tiny spots 
upon it, and a fold of lawn over the edge of the collar. It is 
the science mistress, at work upon her board with a duster, 
The science mistress who will not move her eyes, but keeps 
them ffxed in a long, intolerable question upon the empty 
face of such a dunce \\hile in that classroom there is another 
little girl, fat, pig-tailed, leaning so far upon her desk that 
her body seems almost sawn asúnder, whose tongue is mute 
because she hasn't yet received the look that can set it going, 
but whose two eyes, popping out of her face, iÌnplore ardently, 
"Ask me! 0 ask me, for I know!" 
How many times, little girl, you swore to yourself that 
if you couldn't get the better of them by subtler means 
you would learn to keep .} our knowledge for your own 
savouring, and, never again use it for be-dazzlement? And 
when you had given yourself away a hundred times, and were 
in despair, haven't you thought, "One dav I shall grow 
up, and change, and mystery and dignity wiII clothe me, 
and I shall become impenetrable." 
o little girl, you thought you could change your spots. . . 
\\"ho is this then, sitting ih my wooden chair, clothed in my 
grown-up, complicated clothes, leaning forward in the same 
attitude, thrusting her head a foot out among the thirty 
grown-up girls, her eyes bright with a piece of knowledge 
which she is inwardly phrasing and rephrasing until it shaH 
astonish and dazzle by its aptness, if only. . . if only she is 
askerl ! 
\\'ho is this, who, knowing to the uttennost corner 
how the carburettor \\'orhs, has discovered a phrase of such 
be\\Ìldering and inverted complexity-and, given the lightest 
signal from the lecturer, flings it straight, a very tumbling 
waterspout of knowledge, causing thirtv grown-up girls to 
gape and withhold their admiration in doubt for a second, 
while she herself awaits the beautiful applause? 
"Our friend here.. "she hears, and the colour is mounting 
in her face, and she is sitting far, far back among her line 
of heads, " . . . thinks she is verv smart." 
It is the little girl again, hot, faced and ashamed, who 
knows the very tone and colour of that reproof, she, who, 
though formed and polished up, and laden with the jewels 
of her sophistication, has blushed with the same puppyish 
excitement because she has caught the tail end of the solution 
to that puzzle \\ hich is puckering the brow of the girl on the 
other side of the chassIs. 
Are we not agelt ,
 .\re we not all here? 
The lecturer has drawn the piston so fa
 upon the black- 
board that it seems to le,lp in the cylinder, propelled by 
miraculous gas from his flving hand. \\'ere I famous, had I 
achieved SUCCC<;S, I should have heen listening; but dis- 
gruntled, rebellious, I gaze round the class instead, sitting, 
well-hidden, between my neighbours. I see that we are all 
here. 
There is the head girl in her decent coat and shirt, modest, 
worldly attentions bestowed upon her collar, the charming 
efficiency of the 
chool blouse lost in a flutter of lace and 
a bright brooch. She has impersonal and yet watchful 
eyes, she is not rIever but she is sure; she makes no friends 
because she is accustomed to the isolation of sovereignty; 
if she 
mih , it i" hUITiedly, remorsf'fully, as though she had 
little tim fur it. Onl
 hy lH'r steady justice and rlptach- 
ment can she { >cape our univer'>,ll dislike 
There, hi \;ond, <Ire two pretty girls who look about them. 
Thl y an the prett\ "irl., who kne\\ no awkward age, who, 
l. \'cn at ,;,.h"ol 'ppearcd to kl._p thcÌ1 l'Yl.3 fi},.ed 011 something 
beyond it, who ne\ er quite shared our belief that all happiness 
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is over at eighteen. They have different methods, but at 
heart they are the .,ame pretty ('<)]our. One is clever, one 
feigns to be a know-nothing; one has a dark and secret I 
blue eye, the other a light and limpid blue eye; one is a 
sphinx, the other p]a
's a gentle, feminine buffoonery. 
There, In the green raincoat, is the girl who backs up the 
mistresses, pours the chill milk of her human kindness upon 
honest gossip, defends the small too pub]icly for their comfort, 
draws ]ine" in her notebook with a ruler. 
That thin girl \\Íth the big eves is a hero worshipper. She 
will carry 
ith her bits of ribbon of the beloved, belts, old 
stockings, and stale choco]at! ,. She is so ready to be martyred 
that she is martyred every time; she eats ]ittle and grows thin, 
because she is always in love, and always under the necessity 
of proving it. 
But there are gaps in the class. There are women 
whom I cannot fix who carry in their eyes no past and no 
future, in whom the link with their youth is for ever broken. 


Life is the only school they can remember, and if that 
other school appears for a moment upon the plate of their 
memory. that active, orderly and simple life of wooden desks, 
green playing fields, and bells which ring off every hour, 
it is a memory of something mythically young, a kindergarten 
in infancy. 
Perhaps they are the married women, unrecognisable . . . 
The lecturer's voice taps sharply on my ears. the hour has 
struck, the class breaks up and all the growq-up girls 
sigh as they gather their books together, .. Isn't he 
\\onderful! Isn't he wasted here! He ought to be 
running a Department. He ought to be 11inister of 
Aeronautic<; !" 
For one of the vanities of women demands that she should 
shift everything from its place and call it creation, and, seeing 
a creature good at its work, she wqu]d like to put it at some 
other work and so gain glory from her passion for 
reconstruction, 


A Drop of Leaf: 


A GLEA)I of light flickered up momentarily to 
the cast ami caught the tired eYLs of a young 
lieutenant on his fore-bridge of a light' cruiser. 
He leant his baek against the binnacle of the 
compa..s and rubbing the e\ cpiere" of his binocu- 
Jars to remove the dL'w, he focussed them on the horizon. 
He knew that "omewh"re on his beam lava squadron and 
that at dawn a 
ignal W,lS e'l.pected from thp flagship of that 
squadron. 
The hour 
as 3.40 a.m. anrl the day \\ as at that stage 
of its career, which is sometime", called" the false dawn> 
The sea was perfectly caln
, and of a leaden grey hue; 
su
h of the sky as could be distinguished was grey, the 
ShIpS wen' grey, and to the young lieutenant, who had 
been standing by the compass since midnight, life seemed 
grey, 
He was waiting for the signal, with an anxious intensity 
born of nine months' arduous patrol and convoy work. 
As he stared through his gla""e<;, a startling change took 
place in the e <;tern sky. At first a dull, red glow appeared, 
as from a hig fire bdow the rim of the 
ea. 
From this ,entre of light. \\hich grew more luminous 
every second, purple and gold fingt::rs stretched themselves 
tentdtively acros.. the sky, rearhing towards the zenith. 
It was the birth of dawn. Tllf' young lieutenant was not 
without a ('n
t-' of the beautiful, but he had seen the 
inauguration of 
o many days in the 
()rth Sea that his 
attention ,\ dS chid!.' concentrated upon four dark silhouettes 
which apl)Parpd for the first time on the horizon. I twas 
the other "qu.\dron, and the ]earling ship was the flagship. 
* * * 
.-\.t the first sign of dawn, a signalman in the flagship h,ld 
annouqced the fact to the Fla
 Liputenant who was snatching 
an hour or two's o;leep on the chart-house settee. Sitting 
up, he fumbled in his pockPt for 1 signal wntten out the 
night befort-' and Lount
l'>ignt'd hy tÌlP Admiral. 
"Take that to the Belfast, and report when through," 
he said, h,lI1din
 the rrump]pd papPI' to the \\aiting yeoman. 
-\. couple of minute
 later he wa", asleep again, and had 
to be aW.1kened a " rond time to re,.eive the information 
that the Relfa:.l had reu:i,"ed dnd understood "your 15-1-5", 
-\.t 3.45 a.m. on the lo\\er bridge of the B.;lfast, threp 
signalmen had .Lollid.ed, due to their simultaneous attempts 
to reach th" <;Ignallmg shutter of a "earchlight and reply 
to the calling-up sign.!l of the fhgship. 
The young lieutenant OD the after-bridge was just able 
to shout "Flagship calling us" when the metallic rattle 
of the shutter and the his", of the arc light below informed 
him that his information wa<; entirely superfluous. 
In thirtv s conds the signal had been received, in another 
ten the young lieutenant wa" ,>houting down a pipe. .. Captain, 
sir! Captain, sir! Captain, sir! .. 
"Yes ?" 
.. Officer of the watch speaking, sir. From the Flag; 
'Proceed in eXL'
l1tion of previous orders.'" 
.. -\h-wdl, a\t{'r cour"e; ha\'e you got the new roursf') .. 
"YI', sir, it'Ì' 
.7lJ W. and the navigator is down for a 
r.11l ..It -1- a.m." 
"\\ v good, what -ort of a day is it ?" 
"Five morning, sir. Extreme visibility, B.c. and the 
'S]a
, I' U..h ' 
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" Very good. Call me agam when we're steady on the 
new course." 
" Very good, sir," answered the young lieutenant, and 
closing the mouth of the speaking tube, he took his stand 
at the compass. 
"Prettv. chatty, the owner is this morning, ain't 'e?" 
remarked the helmsman to the petty officer qu,artermaster. 
Though they were on the lower brirlge, the whole of the fore- 
going cçmversation had been audible to them, as a branch 
to the captain'
 fore-bridge voice-pipe led to the steering 
compass. 
"You watch the ship's 'ead, young feller!" replied the 
quartermaster, who objected on general principles to 
familiarity with young ordinary seamen. 
The helmsman accepted the rebuke and silently gazed 
into the magnifying prism on the compass bowl. This 
docility touched the heart of the quartermaster, he determined 
to unbend, 
"Wotcher going to do v.iv yer drop of leaf, my son ?" 
The helmsman was about to reply when a voice from abøve 
shouted: "Port 25!" 
The 
"oung lieutenant was altering course and the Belfast 
\VdS proceeding in e
ecution of previous orders. 
A", tlw hdm \\ent over, the bow slov.ly swung round wIth 
increasing 
peed, her long low stern appeared to side-slip in 
the water and a,> :-.he "transferred" she left a sheet of glassy 
water on the in"ide of the turn. . 
The edge of this sheet of water lapped and folded in 
toward>; her swinging quarter with a curious sucking sound. 
-\.s she was turning at speed, she heeled inwards two or three 
degree
, and this: combined v.ith the distinctive rattle of 
the stC'ering engine, caused more than one of the occupants 
of cahin bunks and serried rows of hammocks on the mess- 
decks, to wake 'and think for a moment as to the meaning of 
the turn. 
In a man-of-war at sea, most of her inhabitants sleep very 
]ightly, and a swift turn, e
pecially during the daylight 
hours, makes everv one pause for a moment and wait ex- 
pectantly for the bump or what a Hun (.fficer of myacquain- 
tance once de'scribed as the" characteristic jar of a torpedo 
on steel plat ing." 
At night a turn probably .wakes up half the ship's company. 
Things-unp leasant things-can happen so very quickly 
on a dark night when one's home is travelling at 25 knots 
without ligb ts-it is always wise to be prepared. 
On the (J ccasion I haw in mind, those of the Belfast's 
company w'no wen' awakened hv the turn, rolled over again 
with a hap Py smile on their lips. They knew what it meant. 
They knev' that the n,t of the squadron were steaming 
south and that they alone had turned to the westward for 
the purpo' ;e of making an East Coa
t port, wherein the ship 
would ref It and from' which they would proceed on leave. 
As the young lieutenant steadif'd the Belfast on her new 
course aJ 1d reported to the Captain, eight bells struck; 
half a. dc ,zC'n hooded figure" in lammy coats turned over to 
the 1.101'0 ing watch look-oub .1nd tramped below, negotiating 
the 5teep ladders to the upper de,.k \\ith amazing s\\iftness 
in fneir b a\T" 'a hoots and m.l":-'I , of warm clothing. 
. \. few minutl'; later the na,'igator came up and, as is the 
ha bit of l1avigators, fondled tlw compass and took a bearing 
of.. the sun. 
To a na vigator hi 
t.1nctard compas-- i
 d a good wife, 
a pearl he:rond pnce, for on the accuracy of his compass 
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depends the safety of thl:: ship and his profl:: sional reputation. 
In thf' North Sea where opportunitie<; for sunsights are 
often infrequent much na\ Ìgation must be done bv dead 
reckoning. Three instruments are used for this, the compa!>s, 
the 10<>;, ánd the lead, but tlL gn ltest of the thref', and the 
most e",,,ential, is tht:" Lompa.,-;. 
Watch any na\Ïg'l.tor v.hen he first appears 0n the fore- 
bridge. He goes immediately to the compas', and looks 
at it: He will revolw tlw aLimuth mirror, and if the glass 
OH'r the compass bowl is dirty, lIP \\ ill remove the azimuth, 
and \\ith his pocket handkerchief he \\ill carefully v.ipe 
the gla"" clean, then 10.)k ronnd the horizon to 
pe if there 
is anything which \\ill giv. him a chance of ta1.ing a bearing. 
As he leaves the bridge he nC'"lrly alwa
's launches a parting 
shot at the officer of the watch, to the eftect that careful 
steering is particularly nece...."arv for the ne"t few hours. 
Two or three hours later he v.ill rome up and repeat the 
performancL, including tht: advice. 
In the Belfast the vavigator often kept the morning \\atch 
at sea, and it was to him that the young lieutenant turned 
over the safety of the ship, the Poldhu "ïreless "Press 
message," the watchkeeper's electric kettle, a chipped enamel 
mug and a tin of cocoa. 
A few minutes later, the young lieutenant was standing 
on the quarter deck, looking v.ith satisfaction at half a 
dozen wisps of smoke far astern and below the horizon, 
which marked the presence of the squadron \\'hich they had 
left for several weeks. 
As he turned to go do\\n the narrow hatch that led to the 
cabin flat, a seagull rose lazily from a pit prop upon which 
it had been sitting and tiew to another baulk of timber. 
The young lieutenant paused on the top step of the ladder, 
and a hard look came into his eyes as he sa\\' that over an 
area of several hundred yards square the sea was thickly 
covered with pit props of Xorwegian pine. Upon the largest 
of these timbe(s a dark mass of what appeared to be clothing 
sprawled inconsequently, a cluster of birds hovered round it. 
"Seems to have been some dirtv work at the old cross 
roads," murmured the young lieutènant, addre
sing no one 
in particular, unless it was the sea-gulL The gull, disturbed 
from its second resting-place by the wash of the ship, rose 
and flew over to the dark mass. 
.. Brutes !" muttered the young man as he thumped dowIl 
the ladder. 
Four hours later, a sentry knocked at his cabin door 
and, shouting through the c1lliain, said: "We're inside the 
bar, sir! and going up the river, the first lootenant's compli- 
ments, an' will yer look out for the \\ ires aft ?" 
A hasty toilet- sea boots, trousers. sweater, and monkey 
jacket were pulled on, and he \\ent on deck. 
The Belfast was slo\\ly gliding up the very muddy waters 
of an exceedingly narrow river, but one af the wombs of 
British sea-po\\er, for all its small size. Gigantic cranes 
stood on both banks. The latter were covered v. ith an 
endIes" succession of building slips, sheds and workshops. 
The continued roar of thousands of pneumatic riveters 
fill
d the air; whistles blew, and long, lean, ugly pipes 
puffed jets of \\hite exhaust steam into the smoke-laden 
atmosphere. High over all towered the enormous chimneys 
\\ ith the thick smoke of North Country coal streaming from 
their lips. 
In the shadow of the chimneys, under the pall of the smoke, 
stood row upon row of small houses, hideously similar. These 
stretched in serried rows up the slopes 3f the valley. The 
highest row \\-as shrouded in smoke and mist. 
On the quarter-deck lay coils of. wire with which the Belfast 
was to be warped into dock. 
Close astern of her, like faithful hounds. splashed the 
Rambler and the Buster, two paddle tugs, captained by 
shabby, but knowledgeable gentlemen, in seedy overcoats 
and bo\\ler hats. At 9 a.m. the struggle began. Four 
tugs, two ahead and two astern, laboured to turn a ship, 
four hundred and fifty feet long, in a river three hundred 
and seventy feet broad. This apparent impossibility v.as 
achieved by gradually working her nose into the dock. 
The real interest to a detached observer began when ship- 
ping tried to pass up or down stream, and many quaint oaths in 
English and in Scandinavian tongues were bandied to and fro. 
At noon the dock gates were shut \\ith a thud, and they 
began pumping out and shoring up. 
[he Paymaster had a busy time paying the hands, and 
acting as an interpreter between sailors, who "anted tickets 
to unheard-of corners of the British Isles. and two very 
worried railway officials. 
I. The Commander inforn1ed the watchkeepers that one 
of them would have to travel to London \\ith the IO.2I p.m. 
as two hundred of the sailors were going by that. and he 
thought an officer should be available on the journey. 


The lot falling on the young lieutenant, the rest of the 
Wardroom "ished him joy and went their several v.-a);. 
At IO P m. the young lieutenant arrived at the station. 
and was somewhat surprised to h
ar a bra"", band playing 
in the central hall. It turned out to be the ship's amateur 
band, which was the centre of an admiring cro\\,d of some 
fifteen hundred people. As luck would have it, the band 
saw him and raised a loud cheer, and the crowd, :>uspecting 
hidden heroism somewhere, joined in heartily. 
The young lieutenant, blushing furiously, fled to his 
sleeper, devoutly praying, the band \\ould mi" their train. 
It was not so ordained. At 2 a.m. he was awakened by an 
agitated attendant. He l,ooked through the window and saw 
they were at Bedford. 
Above the jangle of empty milk-cans rose the distant 
strains of a band. 
""'hat is it?" said the lieutenant. 
"Please, sir! it's them sailors of yours, they're a-playing 
of the" Rosary" on their hinstruments, a
d they're a-playing 
of it houtside the foremost sleeper, and General Sir William 
Somme is hout on the platform in 'is pink sleeping suit, 
cursin' somefink 'orrid:' 
"My good fellow! [ don't care if the whole Anny Council 
are on the platforn1 in purple pyjamas. THose sailors are on 
leave, and, as far as I know, there is no law preventing them 
playing the "Rosary" or any other blinking tune. They 
probably think he likes it . I'll have some tea at 7.30 a.m. 
Good-bye-e !" 
"But, sir t Sir William . . . . ." 
"I said good-bye-e once," said the young lieutenant. 
with a touch of irritation in his voice. 
The attendant withdrew. 
The last mournful chords of "Where my caravan has 
rested ,. mingled with the guard's whistle and lulled the 
officer to sleep. 
When he left his sleeper at 8 a.m. next morning, not one 
of his unruly flock was to be seen. 
Breakfast and a Turkish bath followed, 
nd at II.45 
the young lieutenant shaped a certain course, which led 
to the "Sign of Capricornus." 


. 


. 


. 


It is permitted to follow him to the door of this very remark- 
able place, which excites the wildest curiosity on the part 
of many mothers and sisters, but the descriptive pen may 
go no further. ":\Iembers only" is a rule rigidly enforced. 

or would it be fair to follow his movements during the 
subsequent ten days. 
Sufficient to say that his passion for navigation led him 
to e
plore man\" reache!> and backwaters of the Thames, 
anrl that he \\ ciS not :!lone. 
. . . 
Three weeks had elapsed since that first mommg \\hen the 
Belfast had parted company. 
Once again it was early in the day-about 6 a.m.---once 
again the young lieutenant \\as on \\atch, but thi" time 
he searched the horizon for signs of the squadron, \\ith :òome- 
\\hat different feelings. 
At 6.30 a.m. light tapering masts sho\\ed up, follov.ed by 
funnels and hulls as the range decreased. 
Accuratelv the Bc(fast adi usted her course and speed to 
wheel into line behind the rear ship.- 
.- As she ':lid so, the flagship ran up a couple of hoists of flags. 
r..,"The old man welcoming us back and hoping we have 
had a pleasant leave," jested the lieutenant to the sub. 
"I do not think!" replied the latter. 
A signalman jumped up the ladder: "Signal. sir." 
"Read it," said the lieutenant. 
"Flag to Belfast-make less smoke-prepare for ranging 
exercise," announced the signalman. 
" War is Hell! sub," laughed the young lieutenant. 
The sub sang in a low voice as much as he could remember 
of Let the great, big L.orld keep turning.. it reminded him of 
a girl he had met at a dance in town and temporarily caused 
him to forget the imminence of the ranging exercise. 


The i\Iit'acle of Saint Anthony (Methuen & Co., 3S. 6d. net) 
is a delightful little play by M. Maurice l\Iaeterlinck, describing 
the inconveniences that might ensue if a 1.indly old saint returned 
to earth and restored to life the dead, in the form of an elderly 
lady in a middle-class family, who had departed from the world 
leaving behind her quite a nice little bit of money, and whose 
will had been read. As can be easily understood, the feelings of 
the family were decidedly mixed. While prepared to shed a 
decent tear, it had quickly adapted itself to the sad occasion, 
and poor St. Anthony was treated not as a blessed saint, but as 
an impertinent intruder. The play is a delightful piece of 
delicate satire, and it has been excellently translated by Mr. 
Alexander Teixera de Mattos. 
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Sinaia 


Palace · 


By G. C. Williamson 


Sinaia: Palace (right) Monastery (left). 


B UCHAREST IS one of the hottf'st cities in Europf', 
and incidentallv, one must add, one of tl1f' most 
. e"pensive in \\Ì1ich to reside. In com,,-'quenn=-, its 
more \H, tIthv residents lea\' their hom' and 
pala,-'c" as suon a" the hot \\eatlllr appro.lchb 
and hasten to the mountain", wherp nl'stled amongst the 
peaks of the Carpathians is the ,lm'ely \'<illey of 
inaja, 
Sinaia has grown into its prc,ent fa.;;hion.1ble position 
during the p<ist fifty years. Previousl
 it \\
 
impl
 a 
lovely \'illage in a deep valley, surround('d by pine furpsts, 
hemmed in by hug p mountains, \\ell \Yatered and \\ell pas- 
tured, and po",,<:->,.ing a,., its soli tar} <ittraction a ll1on<i"tery 
founded on an 
ancient site bv 
the Spartan 
Michael Canta- 
cuzene in 1695. 
Visitors occasi- 
onaU\'di
co\'ered 
it<; charm, re- 
joiced in the 
bf'aut} of its 
scenl'ry, lodged 
with the hospit- 
able monks in 
their conven't, 
and either rested 
bv its streams, 
drank its medi- 
cinal waters, or 
pursued the wild 
g-ame on its 
mountains. " 
In 1866, how- 
(ver, Princ!: 
Carol, vi<;iting 
for the first time 
the country over 
which he \\as to 
rule as king, 
camp to Sinaia, 
and was charmed 
\\Ìth its beaut). 
In 1871 he and 
Princess Eliza- 
beth (afterwards 
so well kno\\ n 
as [arml'n 
Syh a) spent thf' 
\\ hole summer 
in the place, 
lodging at the 
monastery, and 
then decided to 
erect close to 
the village, on a 
wonderful spot 
in the forest, 
a summer resI- 
dence to he at- 
tached to the Crown. Hence arose the Château Pclesch, 
which. unhappily, has lately been in ,the occupation _of the 
German Imperial Staff. 
It was under much happier auspicu that I had the 
honour and privilege of being many times the guests of their 
Majesties and of seeing the beauties of their summer home. 
King Carol wa" a great lover of picture", and he had as a 
young man a chancf' of acquiring en bl:Jc the entire collection 
of a Spanish nobleman. He was told that a few of the 
pictures in it were only copies, but he knew that some were 
masterpieces of the highest value, and very wi
ely hf' sPcured 
the entire lot, and when he was called to the throne of 
Rumania, enriched the palacP" of Bucharest and Sinai a 
with his treasures. 
I had the pleasure of being e"corted round the gallery' 
by the King himself, and of advising him respecting some 
of the pictures, and in return for this advice the King pre- 
sented me with copif; of his privately issued illustrated 
catalogue. The house stands alone in the midst of pine 
trf'es, at the foot of a giant mount<iin. It is unique in style, 
and bmlt under difficuItit" for all tht:: material, save 
the native stone, had to be brought into the valley from 
a distance. I t is like a fdiry rbidf'Uce which bursts 
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upon th(' \ iew as one suddenly leaves the forest, and it is 
surrounded by green terracf'S and flower gardens, \'vith 
numerous fountains of entrancing beauty. 
Its interior dl'l'oration owe.;; much to the hands of Carmen 
Syka. Her \\ ondf'rful sense of colour is very marked; the 
fre<;co p on the \valls are from her designs, the chapf'l decora- 
tion largely her own work and her own boudoir, with its 
darkened niche in which I had the privilege of hearing that 
gifted QLH't'n awaken the ton('s of a fine organ in a fugue of 
her O\\n composition, is entirely arranged to her own scheme 
of design. The stained glas" windows throughout the palace 
depict the lcgend
 and folk lore of her adopt
d country. 
The dark oak 
panelling, the 
rich enamel 
ornaments, the 
great white pohtr 
bear skins which 
cover the flo.ors, 
the rich harmony 
of the furniture, 
glass, and hang- 
ings, all bespeak 
her skill, and the 
C'ffect of the in- 
terior is that 
strange mingling 
of savage, poetic, 
dreamy m
lody 
which is so 
marked a charar- 
teristic of the 
poetry which 
gave to the 
Oueen her best- 
k now n n am e. 
The little theatre 
in the palace is 
also her creation, 
and perfect in 

very detail. 
The -decoration 
of the plumage of 
peacocks which 
appears 111 so 
many rooms is 
her idea, but the 
long gallery Ìn 
which one waits 
tefore dinner, 
the library, with 
its splendid 
volumes, and the 
pictures which 
crowd the walls 
of passages and 
apartments alike 
are due to the 
tastes of the con- 

 queror of PI
vna, 
its few rare stones, was so 
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whose gun-metal crown, with 
mode
t in its simplicity. 
At the time of my visit the Crown Princess was at the 
zenith of her exceptional beauty and, surrounded, as she 
was, by a group of her children second to those of no 
reigning family in loveliness, presented a sight of personal 
fa<;cination. 
The children were the Princesses Elizabeth and Mignon and 
Prince Carl (who is now heir to the throne), King Carol was 
profoundly in love with his pictures, and discoursed of them 
in French with glowing enthusiasm and scholarly discretion. 
Alone of all sovereigns, he owns many works by EI Greco, 
the strange Creto-Spaniard, in his private gallery. and he is 
almost alone also in appreciating this wayward genius at his 
full value, 
The precursor of Velasquez, the teacher of all modern 
art, the man from whom Sargent learn
d more than 
from any other painter, and the first profound student of 
colour values, El Greco stands out supreme as one of the 
grLatf'st pa1l1ters in the \\odd, and to see him at his best 
stand before his portrait of Covarrubi<i at Sinaia. 
What now i
 the condition of Sinaia, one hesitates to 
think. Where no\'" are the famous pictures? 
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NOTEDLY SUCCESSFUL 
BREECHES-MAKING 
I 


We have long been 
! notedly successful ID 
I breeches - making, and 
, we maintain this good 
I repute by guaranteeing 
I 
all the essential factors 
I 
I -fine wear - resisting 
cloths, skilful cutting, 
I careful, honest tailor- 
I work; and our experi- 
I ence,ninety-seven years, 
l IS certainly adequate 
be) ond question. 
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We keep on hand a Rumber 
of pairs of officers' riding 
breeches, and are therefore 
I often able tomeet immediate 
requirements, or we can cut 
and try a pair on the same 
day and complete the next 
day, if urgently wanted. 


Patter", a"d Form for ,elf-measurement at reque.. 


GRANT AND COCKBURN 
2S PICCADILLY, W.1. LTD . 


I Military and Civil Tailors, Legging Makers. 
ESTD. 1821. 


WEBLEY & SCOTT, Ltd. 


(J([ anufacturers of Revolvers, Automatic 
Pistols, and all kinds of High-Class 
Sporting Guns and Rifles. 


CONTRACTORS TO HIS MAJESTY'S NAVY, ARMY. 
INDIAN AND COLONIAL FORCES, 


To bo obtained from all Oun Delliers, IInd Wholesale only lit 
Helld Ollice IInd Showrooms: 


WEAMAN STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


London Depol: 
78 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE. 


LUPTONJS
1i
 
SPIRAL PUTTEES 
"F ASTED6E" 


JJ' or" .st.,uirJ.!:1 6y Offic.rs 0/ His 
MQj,sly., øntl 'II, AIl"J Forc'J. 


,. 


SPECIAL LIGHT WEIGHTS FOR 
TROPICAL CLIMATES. 


...... 
. 


80/n, P..ltip./:1 Non,fro:1061. 
LUPTON'S Always look Neat and SInart. They are most moderate 
in price. and. may be obtained from aU High claas Military 
PUTTEES Tailors and Hosiers 
If ordered. Pullees mode sþeciolly 10 wind on Ihe reverse way. ønd '0 (.den Ihe lOþe 
round Ih. onk" for rid/nil, 


ASK FOR LUPTON'S PUTTfFS 
I Manulac- ASTRACHANS Ltd., Albert Mill, Allan St_, BRADFORD. 
.ur.d by I. ,don A,.n': A. STRICKLAND, 1& nOrD Ion,. E,C. 
WHOLESALE ONLY. 
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RJ FLES & GUN Sl 
in PEACE and WAR 


BEFORE THE WAR B.S. A. Rifles held lirst place in popuillrity 
beclluse .hey comb ned th. highest quality IInd accuracy with low 
cost. These chllracleristic. were the resul, 01 expert de. igning, the use 01 
highest grllde mlller'IIL and e:dell.live Illcilili<s. 
DURING THE WAR the B.S.A. plllnt. now va.tly extended, 
hl!Js been devoted esclu.ively to the manu acture 01 the millions 01 
Lee-Enfield RiI;es IInd Lewis Mllchine Guns .equired lor our gnat 
Imperlnl Armies. 
A FTFR THE WAR the grellt reputation 01 B.S.A. pro..uctioll.l, 
retained and increllsed in the hellvy stress 01 Wllr, will ensure that 
the B.S.A. sporlin
 IInd mlltch r fles IInd guns will embody 1111 the .ealures 
thllt the most discriminating .portsman can possibly desire. 
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The Lewis Machine Gun. made by the 
B.S.A. Co., LI.. 
FREE 


Send lor a CDP1 .f U Rift' SighU ø1l4 thtÏr Adjwtf7llfttJ. ,I and' I" lIS nG', 
,Gur nøm' and øddrlJS " 'høt "lilt møy ad'Vis you.f d'1JIlDþm,nt.. 
THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS CO. 
LTD. 
ENGLAND. 


BIRMINGHAM, ,
,' f 
................... (1,: 
\. 
, '. 
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SCALES for 6UNNERS 


TRANSPARENT CELLULOID 


PROTRACTORS. 8in. semi-circular, with cut-out grids.. 7/6 
SECTORS, 300 edch side of zero, 5,000' 1/20,000 7/6 
A{TTO RAXGE CORHECTOR. for use with aeroplane 
observations, giving range and defJectlOn corrections, 
in case .. 20/" 
THE 1\OTC{'TT WIKD CORRECTOH for 18-pdr., gIving 
r.mge and line correction, in case 15/6 
THE ETa;,,! ARTII LERY SCALE, 
.ooo yards on 
1/20,000, "ith arc for 8,000 yards on one edge 10/6 
RAK(;E TAPF, SCdles.llO, 1/20. I/-to, 1/80,000 76 
FOT [}J'\(; RA"\ï.F SCALF Do. 7/6 
.. The 
ORILUX" 
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The only electric 'amp 
which hall .tood the teat of 
active .ervice for year.. 


r\TRACT FROU LETTER FROM 
THI:. FRO,VT:- 
... have lost my gre8te
t friend-.n 
Orilus. whi.
h I have h.d out here for 
three YEars. 


THE ORIU'"X L,nIP is fitted 
with switches for intermittent 
1nd for constant light The light 
Ldn be turned on "ithout opening the ( ISC, which is fitted \\ith 
d hood to throw the light do"nwards. The case is provided 
"ith loops lOT attaching to the belt, and provision is made in it 
lor<< l\Tying 'l 
parp bulb. 


P . .c 1 5 0 ( PO'la"e to the ) 
nee c:I.. . . front 1/, .xtra 
E'"C:lra Battery in Waterproof. 2/3 (Po.tage to the Front. 1 _ e
tra) 
Extra Bulb, 1/6, peatalle 2d. 


SOLE r.r.1KERS: 


J H STEWARD L 
Ð 

}
J

E
} 406SIrand London 
· · M A K E R s. 457 SIn D j 
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Personality in Dress 


CIDllands 


" Lista" Shirts and Pyjamae reflect 
that air of solid worth which gives the 
wearer .tanding as a well-dressed man. 
For Officers' Khaki Shins and 
ordinary wear .. Lista" is unrivalIed. 
It can be wa.hed over and over again 
without injury. Once feel a ., Lista" 
Shirt and you will want them always. 
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REGULAR STOCKS,,- SUMMER 
AT BARGAIN PRICES Q I · t 

 
WO\,DERFUL VALUES Ua] IV 
I:'oJ ALL DEPARTMENTS ,t
 I y 
'5a e 
COMMENCES ON 
lVIONDA Y NEXT 

 JULYlrr 
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ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 
SEN1' POST FREl!. 
ON REQUEST 
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PANAMA 
HATS 


ORDERS 
SENT 
BY POST 
RECEIVE 
CAREFUL 
ATTENTION 


À 


OF FINE \JUALITY 
V 30 I. Real Panama Hat, /inest quality, trimmed and 
lined with organdi muslin. Usual Price 3! g
s. 59 / 6 
Several Panamas at 45/9 and 2
 gns. Sale Pnce 
WOOLLAND BROS 1 , Ltd 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.l 
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\
 
Look for the word . Lilla I, UpOD the .eI"edge. Wholesale only: 
Your (avounte pattern can be selected at an)' Outfitters. LISTER &: CO. t Ltd.. Old Chao&,c, E.L 
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The Call of the Country 


still makes itself heard amid the clash of arms, though, unfortunately, it cannot 
be obeyed as in the happy days which now seem so long past. Foaming fall 
and rushing stream, toweling mountain and placid valley are, however, still 
existent, and their beauty will yet delight the senses of motorists in the future. 


The .\ustin .. 20" will then he ready- a reliable and comfortable means 
of travel -mam' discerning car 0\\ ners will then be able to say with pnde- 
u Mine' s an Austin" 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., Ld 


Head Offic.. . . . . 
Telephonc--King's Norton 203 
LONDON 
Telephone-Mavfair 6230. 
MANCHESTER 
Telephone-City 3573. 
NORWICH 
Telephone!l-I054 and IOn. 


NORTH FIELD, BIRMINGHAM 
Telegrams-- U Speedily, NorthfieJd" 
479483 OXFOKD STREET, W.l 
Te]egrams--" Austinette. \Vesdo II 
130 DEANS_ATE 
Telegram9-- u AustlneUe" 
18-22 PRINCE OF WALES ROAD 
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The Outlook 


A DISPATCH sent from Italian Headquarters bv 
General Diaz last Sunday evening announced the 
termination of the Austrian offensive and the 
retirement of the enemy over the bridges of the 
Piave. The same dispatch says that the retire, 
ment has been conducted in disorder. It is not yet known 
how far the enemy's determination to abandon the battle 
has led to loss in men and material. It is generally believed 
that no heavy guns have been brought across hy him save 
possibly over the con;;iderable number of bridges thrown 
acros<; at St. Dona in the lower parts of the river. On the 
other hand, he had 70,001) men to transfer to the eastern 
bank, and the bridges which he built and floated from one 
side to the other were in part destroyed some days ago bv 
the flood of the 18th and 1qth of the month. There is every 
indication that the determination to retire was taken after 
the failure of the last thrust west of St. Dona last Fridav 
and after the Italians had crossed the mouth of the Piav
 
the same dav and thre<itened the enemv's rear. In that 
case the enemy had about thirty-six hours in which to prepare 
his retirement. 
* * * 


The first que<;tion asked by all who have follow!<d the 
recent offensive and its failure in Italy is the effect its reverse 
may have upon the domestic conditions of Austria-Hungary. 
The dual monarchy consists essentially of five parts, three 
of which are composed of subject nations and races, two of 
which consist of dominant States of German-speaking Austria, 
and Magyar-speaking Hungary. One may say, roughly. 
that of rather over 50 million people there are 10 million 
in each of the last tv. 0, and 30 million of the. remainder 
of which the greater part are Slavs. The latter are 
separated greatly by distance, and in part
 by the varieties 
of dialect and language, while all are in various degrees 
attached to the dynasty, saW' some groups in Bohemia and 
Croatia and the greater part of the Poles. 
If only this political di vergency were at work, the difficulty 
the Hapsburg dynasty would have to face through a military 
reverse would not be so great; but fortunatelv there 
is also an economic strain in the country more severe than 
that suffered by any other present belligerent, and it is thi" 
which is the really grave feature in the present situation. 
I t means that if the present offensive, with its great losses, 
is definitely abandoned, another can hardlv be undertaken 
the immediate future will show us whether the check of th
 
Austrians in Italy will lead to any considerable developments 
on this count. 
All that WI are told of the wternal or dome.,tic enemy 
conditions through neutral source<; should, as a rule, be 
taken v.-ith a large dose of salt; but there are known facts in 
this case. For instance, the demonstrations in Vienna, 
the diminution of the ration... and the Hungarian strike" 
fhose things are, and the whole state of ;;úciety in Austria- 
Hungary, far a<; the town popul.Üion, at h
d."t, i" COil cern ed, 
h highlv unst.lhh., 


The supper given in the Uoval Gallery of the Palace of 
\Vestminster last week to the Prime l\linistprs of the Dominions 
and other represent,ttives attendirg thE' Imperial \Var Confer- 
ence emphasises again the serious handicap imposed on 
overseas statesmen when they attend the Imperial Councils 
of .the mother country. For public utterances they are 
entIrely dependent on chance hospitality. They are given 
no platform from which they may speak frecIy and frankly, 
and without the restraint that the conditions of the moment 
impose. \\"e \\ rote <;trongly on this subject a year ago, and 
we repeat most emphatically that every Dominion Prim
 

Iinister or his repre<;elltative who attends an Imperial 
Cabinet should iPso facto be given a seat on the cro:-.s-benches 
of the House of Lords. He would then be at libert) to 
speak to the Empire with absolute frankness; it may be on 
occasion h(' would feel it his duty to censure the Government 
!In detail, 1.)lIt he could do so with, 
ut any base insinuation that 
he had heen slighted or snubbed. The objection to this 
proposal is ,that it would give Dominion politicians an oppor- 
tumty to wterfen in domestic politics. There is no real 
ground for this. These men are accustomed to the codes 
and etiquettes of free Parliaments, and seeing that t1wir very 
position testifies they are possessed of strong characters, we 
are convinced they would not offend in this respect. In any' 
case, as they arc now placed, their position is humiliating 
should they desire to address the nation in the public mhnner 
they are accustomed to speak in their own territory. This 
handicap should not be permitted to continue. 
* * * 


"Ireland remains as Irish as ever," was the phrase used 
the other day by a distinguished Dublin publicist to sum up 
the situation. And after Lord Curzon's speech in the House 
of Lords last week, he might have added "And England 
remains as English as eVer.' A more lugubrious confession 
of failure has never been publicly made in the Palace of 
\Vestminster. As we said here two or three weeks ago, the 
one deadly sin in Government's policy towards IreJand 
would be hesitation-vacillation. This has been committed 
and events do not forgi\'e. As Lord Londonderry said: 
Ireland has been cajoled dt one moment and dragooned at 
another. It is of no avail to throw the blame on either the 
Nationalists or the priesthood. The fault is the Govern- 
ment's, and it is the more glaring, remembering the fanfare of 
trumpets which greeted the present Prime Minister when 
he was deputed to Ireland after the Easter Rebellion. What 
is going to happen now? Things dre not going to stand 
still. The position to-day is serious enough; it wiJI quicklv 
get worse unless a firm policy be adopted. 


* 


* 


* 


German propagandd. is d.n old story nowadays, but never 
have its workings been more nakedly ðposed than by Mr. 
Morgenthau in his chapter on the Turkish Conspiracy. He 
has reldted how Goeben and Breslalt. pas:-,ed through th(' 
Dardanelle<; in defiance of international treaties, and he now 
tells how the Turks were prepared for the closing of tlw 
Dardanelles by the high-handed action of a German Gmeral 
on his own responsibility A more cynical contempt of the 
rights of neutral nations has never been exposed, and we 
have no ,difficulty in realising the manner in which Gennan\ 
would have acted over the blockadE' had her position and 
Great Britain's been reversed. l\Ir. l\Iorgcnthdu's disclosures 
increase in interest; they are the strongest indictment that 
has yet been launched agdinst the unscrupulous methods of 
the German Foreign Office- -methods which obviously won 
the complete approval of the Kaiser. 


* 


* 


* 


fhe British farmer has done so well since a demand Wd
 
made upon his services for increased production that every 
on(' who. knows anything about the facts must be resentful 
at the odiou<; manner in which he has been maligned a<; 
though a slacker and shirker. The new call upon the agri- 
cultural classes was only made by the Govemment \\ith 
reluct.mce, and because they were convinced of its necessit,. 
It hds bem freely responded to dt no small risk to tillage añd 
stock in certain districts. Shepherds, horsekeepers, and 
co\\men are not trdined in a d,l\', and the farmer is often at 
his wits' end to tind efficient - suhstitutes. It is too fre- 
quently overlooked that the Ycomanry \\hich perfonned 
splendid sen'icc- at Gallipoli. and in Egypt, Palestine, and 
elsewhere, is mainly recruited from the farming class, which 
lid." done its dutv bravl,l\' and well, both on the b.tttlefield 
and the harvest-field. \\
L 
hould like to :-.1'1' the labours of 
the tcn,lI1t farmer officially rel"Ognised. He who doubl('" 
the production of his acres is surely v.orthy of public honour. 
In this is"ue the effect of the report of L')rd Selboruc's Com- 
mittee on the future of fal ming is discussed. 
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The Italian Victory: 


M y task this wed, is a difficult one. The last 
news that has come in at the moment of \\rit- 
ting is a dispatch of only just 0\ er twenty 
words from General Diaz to the effect that 
the Austrians are recrossing the Pi.l\'e in 
disorder. Bevond that \\L know nothing, and \'ery little 
useful commentary can be made upon a statement at once 
so impm tant and -"'0 simple, until the detailed re",ults of the 
Italian pursuit 
hall be given us. 
All we can do in the m
md1Ìle is to present the position 
as clear1y as may be, and show what its possibilities are; 
after which a recapitulation of- the battle may also he of 
some service. 
The enemy in forcing the Pia\'(' a week ago achie\'ed 
roughly three things upon this front. 
In the Korth he seized the eastern end of the :\lontello, an 
isolated hill gi\"ing excellent observation, and threatening, 
if it could be taken in its entirety, to outflank the whole of 
the Piave line from the north or left. At the other extremity 
he occupied rapidly and successfully a considerable bridge- 
head beyond the point of St. Dona, the lowest point at 
which an offensive crossing can be made \\ith any hope of 
deploying largely upon the further side. And this establish- 
ment of a large bridgehead threatened, if it \\ere ex- 
tended, to turn the Piave line by the right or southern 
flank. Meanwhile he had crossed at numerous points in be- 
tween, but in lesser force, and with the object of holding the 
I talians there, rather than of advancing. The plan was 
clearly one of envelopment by the two \\ings. The Pia\.e, 
which for much the greater part of the year is no great ob- 
stacle north of a point about six miles from St. Dona, and 
which even when it is in flood is an obstacle only occasionall} 
(because it rises and falls so rapidly), behaved in a fashion 
peculiarly embarrassing to the offensive. It had risen suf- 
ficiently to help the first crossing; for, paradm.ical though it 
sounds, a certain small rise of the ri\.er helps troops to cross 
in the higher reaches, allo\\ ing pontoon bridges to be 
thrown across, whereas when the water is at its lowest, there 
is a mixture of fordable places, and numerous narrow arms a 
little too deep to be fordable, which make a very complicated 
task. The enemy's first crossings, then, a wed. ago, \\ere 
made under conditions perhaps as good as any that could 
have been chosen by him, and it is probable that he pic1.ed 
his moment in connection with the then state of the river. 
The bridges once firmly established, and more permanent ones 
constructed hy the engineers behind the cover of the bridge- 
heads consolidated 011 thf' further bank, \\ ould, if the river 
should fall again, give every advantage for the continuation 
of the programme. Rut the river rose unexpectedly upon 
the third day of the operations. :\lany e::..isting bridgc.,;, and 
apparently all those under construction were swept a\\ay. 
I t was only in the deeper part, atove St. Dona, that a number 
of large pontoon bridges-no less than five-completely stood 
the strain. Elsewhere; in varying degrees, the new \\ork was 
damaged or destroyed. The bridge on the extreme north 
supplying the :Montello and crossing at Kerwsa \\as main- 
tained. but for manv miles below everything went. General 
Maurice has pointed out in the Daily Chronicle the impor- 
tant element in this affair, which is the pr
ence of rut logs in 
the higher part of the torrent. bed up in the mountains, which, 
coming down on the swolkn current, would act as battering 
rams against the piles of the new bridges and the pontoons. 
He remarks with justin' that though the operations of the 
woodsmen would naturally be suspf'I1ded dming hostilities 
a great deal of the cut timber would still be left lying abO\'e 
flood level, and would be caught when the river rose, and 
whirled down. 
This rise in the Pidve very gr.lVely hampered the supply of 
the Austrian troops who had managed to cross It starved 
the considerable force which had seized tlw eastern end of 
the l\Iontpllo and all thp various detachments rlown the 
middlP of the stream. 
otl1Ìng \\as left tolerablv supplied 
except the bridge-head to the west of S1. Dona, on the 100H'r 
reaches, where the flood \\ as le,.,s violent and the permanent 
depth of wat
r gave security to the pontoon bridge>;. It 
was therefore here, we
t of St. Dona, that the chief Austrian 
effort could be made, and apparently as many dS fi\.e divisions 
were ready to take part in it, a considf'rable portion of which 
had by the end of the \\eek cfO!>",cd to the right or eastern bank. 
It is estimated that by that time-Thursday anù Friday- 
some 70,000 Austro-Hungarians were be}ond the stream. 
.Much the greater part of them conccntr.lted on the 
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:\lontello, and at the opposite end of the line, west of St. 
Dona; the remainder strung out in narro\\ batches between 
the two. 
At this point there enters an element of far more import- 
ance even than the beha\'iour of the nver, \\ith its sudden 
and unexpected flood, and that clement was the s1.ilful 
handling of the Italian re>,prW5, coupled \\ith the excellent 
fighting qualitie:. which they displayed. At the t\\O chief 
points-the )lontello and the St. Dona bridge-head-the 
Italian pn3sure began to be heavy by \\'ednesday, and 
decisive throughout Thursday and Friday; \\ hile the smaller 
Austrian forLs in the middle were thoroughly pre5sed back 
to the very banh of the stream. At the close of thest 
operations two things were already clear. First, that the 
enemy would not succeed in reaching the summit of the 
:\lontello, and would therefore fail to obtain either that 
observation o\'Cr the plain, or that position upon the flank 
of the Italian line, both of which \\ere his objects in attempting 
to capture the hill. Second, that his only chance of furtlH'r 
advance was in the south-west of St. Dona. Here he 
made very \'igorous dforts, but the Italian rapidity \\a
 
too much for him. He could not supply at anytlúng like 
the rate which was demanded by the increasing pressurf' 
against him, and before Saturday he had lost his battle. 
Meanwhile, on Friday there had taken place an operation 
the effect of which was probably very great, though no 
dispatch has yet given us the co-ordination beÌ\\een it and 
the Austrian retreat. I refer to the passage of a mixed 
I talian force of soldiers and sailors across the canaliscd 
mouth of the two rivers, Sile and Piave, at Cavazuccherina. 
The Piave in its natural state runs from St. Dona south- 
edstwardly into the sea at Cortelazzo. But it had another 
branch, called the Old Piave, running into the marshy lagoons 
north of Venice. Just where this touches the brackish water 
the little river Sile comes in, at the point called Capo Sile. 
From this point a canal has been dug along the edge of the 
lagoon with high banks, which carries the water of the Silc 
and of the Old Pia\"e do\\n to (ortela7ZO, at the fI10uth of 
the Pia\.e proper. 

ow, this canal is the chief ohstacle of the neighbourhood. 
Through it passc!' the great hulk of the water coming dO\\I1 
the Pia\"C bed, and a body \\hich can force this obstacle \\ill 
certainLy be able sooner or later, unless there is special con- 
centration against it, to force the easier obstacle of the 
Piave proper a little further east, between Grisolera and 
I
evedolo. 
A study of the curious ground in this neighbourhood at 
once sho\\s the importance of such a move. South of the 
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line formed bv th(' River Sik .\I1d the can.ll vou have abso- 
lutely impossil>legroumlforml:d by the shaIl(lws -and mud flats of 
the lagoon. .:'<iOl th of it, hctween (dpO Sile dnd Fo
"alta there 
is ground diflÌcuIt indeed be:\\pen, for it is cut up hy in- 
nun1t'Iable ditch('
 and \\iIlO\\ banks \\Ìth \'ery narrow raised 
paths hardl\' to he called road
; hut still an advancc is 
possible to the enemy, .\I1d hcIt, it \\,l" that his ad\'ance has 
been m,lde He held all the northern half of tbi", district, 
\\hich i.. boundf'd by thl Sill, tllf' Pi3\'e, the Old Pi.lve, and 
th Ft,,.,;etta LlllaI. He even marl èd trl Cf( , the latter 
obstacle, and had nedrlv n.lched Loo;son, which he \\as in 
the act of d auIting, wiICn his upponent eiled the cro:..,;inl! 
at (a\.lzllccherina, f.tr .mav on his left. Eastvyard of 
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Cavazuccherina there is hard land. Am- mO\'ement there 
can be supported from the st-a, and the St: [)ona bridg.:-head 
might be turned. It will, I say, probablv appear, when we 
have the full accounts after the war. that the pa""a,,e of the 
water here, with the threat it contained of advancing towards 
Grisolera. was the movement which fmallv decided the enenw 
to abandon his bridge-head west of St. Dona, and with tIle 
loss of that there was no reason for attempting to hold the 
difficult I entral bridge-heads up stream. 
The point of interest then became (and is at the moment 
of writing), the measurf' of success which the enemy would 
have in withdrawing his troops across the river. Save in 
the St. Dona bridge-head, the distance to be tra\<ersed 
was insignificant. The Austrians were quite close to the 
stream. It is probable also that not much heavy material 
had yet been got over. But though the distance of retire- 
ment was very short and the impediments accompanying it 
probably few, with insufficient bridges, the bringing over of 
70,000 men, which is something like a man to a yard, counting 
all the bends of the stream, woulçl be a formidable task; 
,md what we are now waiting for is news of how far that 
task has been accomplished. But it began (probably) on 
Saturday, and was not (apparently) observed till after 
mid-day on Sunday. The losses of the Austrians had 
already been exceedingly heavv before their offensi\'e move- 
ment failed. It has continually appeared in the latter 
stages of this war that a successful offensive in its first stages 
is far less expensive to the attacker than to the attacked, 
and this is due to the change in the value of artillery. But 
the second phase, when the offensive begins to be continued, 
when it still struggles to go forward, and when it has aban- 
doned this hope, and begins to consolidate itself, is the one 
in which losses begin to tell. Now, in the case of the present 
Austrian offensive this second stage was gr
atly prolonged 
in comparison with the first. The crossings of the river 
and the first apparently successful shock against the Ita]ian 
line was a matter of thirty-six hours only, and much the 
greater part of the work was done in the first twelve; but 
after that there came seven days of continuous fighting 
without any appreciable advance save the four or five 
thousand yards west of St. Dona. Everywhere else the 
offensive was checked, and yet attempted to extend itself 
even after the position was hopeless. 
In the particular case of the Montello the offensive steadily 
declined in power during all that week, until it had turned 
from a true offensive into a precarious defensive. 
The same thing was going on all down the river to 
the neighbourhood of Fossalta. Even there, in the 
St. Dona salient, the Italian pressure increased so rapidly 
that the enemy began to lose ground, and his final attempt 
last Friday to enlarge himself by a full massed attack against 
Losson was cruelly battered. Under such circumstances, the 
rate of casualties must necessarily have been very high 
indeed. How high exactly we do not know, but we shall be 
able to estimate it better when the Italians have occupied 
this belt, which the Austrians are abandoning, and can 
judge the waste of their enemy by observation upon the 
ground itself. 
Since there is nothing more to be said of the movement 
until further reports come in, which will show us how far 
the Austrians have been successful in withdrawing to the 
further bank, let us turn to a general, though brief, recapitula- 
tion of the battle. 
To understand the battle as a whole, it is best to put it in 
the simpIest possible form, and for that purpose I will here 
append a sketch in which nothing is mentioned but the ab- 
solutely essential points, and these only in diagrammatic 
fonn. 
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You have on this diagram the Allied front in the two sec- 
tors attacked, which may be called respectively the River 
Sector and the :\10untain Sector. You have that front mainly 
though not entirely supplied by communications running as 


ill 


does the barred line in the diagram. The enemy masses 
against this line from Lake Garda to the sea almost the whole 
of his offensive force". There was nothing left in the Eastern 
marches of Europe, ip what was once the Russian Empire, 
but a small number of troops of low value, and in the Balkan 
mountains little mure than a police force. The Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, therefore, can put 71 divisions into line 
against the Italians and the Allied contingents who are with 
them. Of these 71 divisions he engages no less than 4I for 

he first main shock. and its immediate reserves of men, keep- 
mg back 30 to put mto the battle as it de\'elops later. This 
force. is supporte
 by seven and a half thousand pieces: 
It wIll be appreciated that such a concentration either of 
men or of guns against the Italians had not been possible 
and is only now possible as the result of the collapse of 
Russia. 
The enemy's plan is obvious. He will come do\\on from the 
mountains, pressing back the Allies on their extreme left 
where the arrows are in the diagram, and so get down to the 
communications of the Italian Arm\', if he can press the line 
back to the neighbourhood of these communications, a mat- 
ter of about 20 miles, still better if he can break the line and 
reach the communications directly, he has trapped the whole 
Italian force between Lake Garda and the sea. But in order 
to do this 
Ie must hold the Italians everywhere. Therefore, 
while he makes his main attack in the mountains and as far 
to the left as possible (because the further to the left he makes 
it, !he greater the result.should he reach the communications) 
whIle he masses no less than 2q divisions in the mountains 
he a.ls? 
ghts vigorously 
o cross the. Piave with the remaining 

2 dIvIsIOns, thus co
'npelhng. the I tahans to concentrate heavily 
m d
fence of that Ime: lest It should break after losing its de- 
fensIve <,Jbstacle, the fIver. In connection with this crossing 
of the Plave, he proposes to seize the isolated hill at the point 
where the river front joins the mountain front, a hill called the 
Montello. To possess this hill would give him observation 
over the whole plain, and prevent Italian observation over 
his rear and communications which, hitherto from the Mon- 
tello, the Italians have possessed. But we must clearly bear 
in mind that all this fighting from the :Montello southwards 
along the Piave, is a secondary part of his original plan. He 
is there only compelling the Italians to mass troops; in other 
words, holding them by a threat, while he delivers his main 
blow in the mountains. 
It is a perfectly simple and even obvious conception. 
While it was yet dark, at three o'clock in the morning of 
Saturday, June 15th, he began his bombardment all along 
the line from Lake Garda to the sea. And at half-past seven 
he threw in his infantry. The critical point was the Asiago 
Plateau corresponding to the sector upon which I have put 
the arrows. This sector was thus defended: On the extreme 
left the Italians; ne:..t to them the British, then the French, 
and thC'll the Italians again. The enemy's chief weight was 
against the British, and especially against the British left. 
where there was a point of junction with the Italians, and 
where the ea..<;iest approach to the plains from the mountains 
lies down a fairly open valley carrying both a road and a 
railway. Fpur divisions struck the b]ow: All, I believe, 
Austrian and German speaking. The 2nd, the 16th, the 
52nd, and the 3Rth, reading from left to right-that is, 
from .west to east. The first two succeeded in pushing back 
the British line next to the Italians by about a thousand 
yards on a mile and a half of front. That was'a dense forma- 
tion. We have no details yet, but it looks like a density of 
more than seven-and perhaps more than eight-men to the 
yard. The Italians gave great help on the left, which the 
British Commander acknowledges in special terms; the 
other two divisions on the British right were checked abso- 
lutely; the counter-attack was undertaken on the same day, 
and early on the Sunday morning the whole position was 
restored. Further ea<;t the French had held the attack 
against them, and still further east in the mountains the 
Italians, after suffering a retirement almost to the very 
edge of the hills at the Col :\Ioschin, returned and recovered 
the whole position. 
Meanwhile on the fir,>t day of the battle the Piave \\oas 
crossed at several points. The eastern end of the Montello 
was seized bv the enemy, and the nearest practical point to 
the Sea, the last point before the marshes began, the bank 
opposite St. Dona was also seized. but so fdr everything 
turned upon what would happen in the mountains. 
By the third day of the battle :\Ionday, and quite early 
in the day-it was apparent that the effOl;t in the mountains 
had failed. \Ve shall probably find, when we know the facts, 
that the cause of the failure was the vel.\' heavy loss the 
enemy sustained. At any rate, from that day, Monday, the 
whole battle changes in plan, and the enemy determines to 
give up his original eHort to reach the communications. 
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which would have given him a complete decision, and to 
concentrate his energies upon the Piave line alone. 
I t is essential to understand this if we are to understand 
the battle at all. It is really two battles, \\ith a change of 
plan in the middle corresponding with Monday. There is a 
first battle the main operation of \\ hich is an attempted 
de,,_ent from the mountains on to the communications, \"ith 
the crossings of the Pia\"e as a secondary feature. This first 
oattle ends on 1\Ionday. There is a second battle from 
.ronday onwards. in which the cro"sing:: of the Pian' become 
the main feature and the mountain sf'ctor merely holds 
f.1St. 
In thus attempting to do something new on the Piave, 
the enemy was taking second best. Evf'l1 if he compelled 
an Italian retirement he could get no decision becausf' the 
retirement would take place along untouched communica- 
tions behind it, and it "as too late to hope for a breach in 
the line. However, to compel such a contin ' h)US rdirement 
would have sufficiently grave con,;pquences. It would 
uncover Venice and therefore lose 1 tal..- \'ast masses of 
material and all naval power in the Ad
iatic-apart from 
the political effect. It \\ould probably compel a retirement 
right to the Adige, and tha
 certainly at great expense, and 
perhaps at some peril. 
These consequences, however. would not be what the 
consequences of the first plan would have been. They 
would not involve the complete destruction of the opponent. 
The new battle was also second best because the Austnans 
on the outside of a bend could not concentrate as rapidly 
against any point as could the Italians on the inside of the 
bend, and this difference was aggravated by the fact that so 
considerably a portion of the enemy's forces w:>n: in th
 
mountains, and could only get down with difficulty to the 
plain, as there are few roads leadin
 tt-us down south,eastwa!d 
To compel the Italians to retire Ir'Jm the P,ave, it was 
necessary to turn their line alon
 that river either by the 
left extremity or by the right. or by beth. If the .vhole of 
the Montello, which is some eight miles lon
. could be seized 
it would put the enem\' right on the left tlank of the Italians, 
and give the enemy excellent observat'.on 0' aJ
 their move- 
ments. If at the other extremity of the iin 
 he could make 
a really large bridge-head opposite St. Dona, with the 
advantage of the main road and of the main railway behind 
him to feed him, it would enable him to turn tile Ita]ian line 
by its right. He tried both points, and at the same time 
held the Ita]ians all along the river between him by hard 
fighting at each of the crossings he had obtained. 
This second battle, which may be called the Battle for 


outflanJ...ing the Piave line, had t\\O ph,N -: The fir
t, in 
\\hich the chief eftort was being made to turn the Italians 
by their left-that is, by the Montello-the second in which 
mOR and more \\. ight was put into the effort by St. Dona- 
that is, bv the Italian right. 
The effort a,;ainst the !\Iontello \\ as made very Jdrgdy 
\\ith Hungarian troops, and it suffered particularly from the 
suddeH rising of the river, which took place upon the afternoon 
of Tuesday and all during Wednesday, and the effect of \\hich 
we have already described. The Italian concentration was very 
rapid also, and the enemy, though the battle fluctuated on 
the hill, gradually lost gronnd. Already by W-::dnesday the 
enemy was bf'_;nning to put his trust ill' jJl t1'e a!1ernative 
effort near 
t. Dona, and had here Ilve pontoon bridges; 
the fury of the rising current was less 50 far rlown the river, 
and aJ"o its increase in hei
ht was k"s liis bridges were 
therefore secure. By the evening of Thuj
' day he had crossed 
the next obstacle after the Piave in th',;; r('
ion, the Fosse1ta 
Canal, and by Thursdav he was III a po<;it!ùn to rrepare for 
a considerable attacJ... 111 this regifm ;n rl.E direction of Losson. 
He may ha\"e had d" many as five divisicn....---or, at any rate, 
he had units f[Gm five divisien
--<m the \\ est b:mk here. All 
Thursday there was furious fighting .n the central part of 
the river and 0n the :\Iontello, where the enemy was gradually 
losing hold, and It seemed as though the tide had turned an 
along the line. But there was one more effort to be made, 
and that was, of course, in iront of St. Dona. In spite of 
the rapidly increasing concentration here, the enemy launched 
upon Friday his main assault. It "uffered a very heavy 
and exrpn"in.' check in front of I ;:;:::Gn; but, as we have 
se
n, this was not the only cauoe of anxiety for him. He 
jnight have attempted a stiH f'1rther westward extension by 
. n<ting more men across the river, for he still had perhaps 
?t ur;used divisions when the news came of the threat to his 
ext.eme left near the mouth of the Piave, which was being 
developed 1>" the forces \\hich had forced the water obstacle 
at Cavaz\.1ccherina, and which could be easily supported 
from tI,e sea: 1 twas clearlv on the next day (Saturday) 
that the decision to give up this attempt to turn the 
Piave line w<,,;:; made by the enemy command. Con- 
sequently the apologetic dispatch written to prepare 
Austrian opinion for the collapse appeared fairly early upon 
tbe Sunday morning, and in the early afternoon of the same 
dav the Italians announced that the enemy was already in 
full retreat across the river, adding that this retreat was 
being carried out in some disorder, and was being pursued. 
At this point our information ends. The second great 
Austrian offensive in Italy has failed. 


The Pacifist 


P ACIFIST is an ugly and very vulgar word; made up on 
an ignorant echo of Latin. But it has obtained cur- 
rency and must be used. It designates at this partic- 
ular moment, not a man who prefers peace to war in general 
-as sane men mostly do-but a man who desires to"day the 
particular peace which can be immediately obtained by con- 
senting to negotiate with an undefeated Prussia, ruling direct- 
ly and indirectly, over 200 million souls, and at the height 
of her power; yet dreading a prolongation of the war, be- 
cause famine, disatfection amvng AHies, and American ré 
cruitment all menace in the near future. 
A Pacifist is he who would, at such a moment, parley. 
To-morrow the word may seem something more That is 
what it means to-day. 
Public men have recently giwn to a certain enemy man- 
æuvre on the political side the ðcdlent title of "A Peace 
Offensive." To that title there ha:. been raiséd an objection, 
by which the Pacifist may be eÀamined. The objection has 
not been raised publicly by those who stand for \\eightier 
and more respected of their kind. l\or by those who are sin- 
cere men and carry weight. 1 t has been raised by parliamen- 
tarians. Rut we o\\e it to their betters for \\hom they say 
they speak, and also to ourseln,; to explain \\ hat a peace 
offensive means, why it should be regarded seriously. and 
\\hy the o\'erwhelming mass of the nation will have none 
of it. 
The objection taken to the phrasf' lie
 in its implication. 
\Vhen we say that the enemy is preparing or \\ill deliver a 
peace offensive we mean that his proposals for peace (he has 
mad
 them severa] times already in the course of the war) 
are as much directed towards our defeat as are the operations 
of his armies. \Ye mean that the proposals he has already 
put forward certainly and the proposals we expect he will put 


. 


forward probably, have for their object a state of European 
society in which the civi]ised \\'est, notably Great Britain. 
would sinJ... to a position of inferiority, and "ou]d for the 
future (did we yield to those proposals) find itself suffering 
from all the consequences of a militarÿ defeat. That is. the 
older Western nations would find their national ,'itality 
]0\\ ered and threatening to fall lower still. They would 
find their possessions oversea either cut do\\n or so menaced 
in the immediate future that one could limit their loss. 
They would ultimate]y find themselves impoverished to the 
advantage of the victors. Worst of all, the tradition for 
which they stand-a tradition of chi\'alry in war and of 
respect for European conventions, public and private- 
\\ ou]d be supplanted in the future life of Europe by the threat 
of Prussian \\ar \"ith all its abominations, and the oppression 
of Europe by a dominating Centra] Power of lo\\er culture 
than the rest. 
The thesis of thosL who do 'not believe that such results 
\\ ould follow upon accepting the enemy's proposals, past or 
future, and who are ready to make terms with Prussia, is 
made up of four very difterent elements \\hich. if you will 
e:xaminc them) ou \\ ill discover to ha, e ,ery little to do one 
\\ith the other' but which lombined produce the pacifist 
mood. 
The fir.-t undoubtedly is a cum;iction th<1t (as tllCY \\ould 
put it) "Xo complete military victory against Gernlany can 
be achieved." .:\11'. Philip Sno\\den said that in so many 
words in the House of Commons the other day. True, 
Ir. 
Philip Snowden's opinion upon a military situation is not 
\"orth ha\Ìng; but he speaks for a certain body of men 
more reputable than b.imsßIf, and there does undoubtedly 
run through that body-\\hich, though sm<1Il, carries weight 
in this fourth year of the war, after all its fatigues and dis- 
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appointments-an error which they would formulate In 

uch tenns. 
It would be as well to remark, before going further, that 
this formula is only one other example of the unconscious 
self-deception from which a particular type of mind often 
suffers. The plain English is not that .. the enemy cannot 
be defeated," but rather" The enemy has beaten us and we 
may as well accept the situation." I know these gentlemen 
would be horrified to have such plain speaking put into their 
mouths, but that is the long and short of it. 
If we had broken up Austria-Hungary, if we had thereby 
reduced Pmssia and her German armies to a position of grave 
numerical inferiority; and if. in spite of that, after dreadful 
losses we had reached no decision, then the conception of a 
stale-m.lte through the robust ddence of our opponent, 
would have some sense in it. As things are it is nonsense. 
As things are the enemy has detached from ollr alliance 
opponents more than half its potential numerical strength 
by the collapse of Russia. It is the enemy who has advanced; 
the enemy who has recently taken vast numbers of prisoners 
and guns; the enemy who menaces at least one of our capitals; 
the enemy who has the initiative; the enemy who can attack. 
To represent such a situation as a sort of negative one is 
to deceive oneself gròsslv with pleasant words in the place 
of unpleasant facts. One might add that such self-deceptions 
on the part of one's fellow citizens are very humiliating for 
us who have to bear them and who know they are repeated 
abroad. When the lighter weight is getting pounded in a 
boxing match and needs all his stamina to hold out, it is not 
a pretty thing to hear his relations calling out that if the 
pounder will only stop, the poundee will m3.gnanimously 
spare him. The enormous and immediate business of the 
time is to stand up to the pounding until the tide turns, If 
a man is prepared to accept defeat he ought to say so openly, 
and not to camouflage his moral breakdown with false phrases. 
But anyhow, that is the formula used, .. No military victory 
is possible"; and this under,lying conception that the whole 
forces of Central Europe (erroneously described as .. the 
(;ermans ") under the leadership of Prussia are too much for 
us, is the first element in the minds of those whom we would 
convince of their error. 
Now whether they are right or no it is absolutely impossible 
for the human intelligence to determine. The mass of men 
have by this time appreciated the justice of the position we 
have taken up in this j mrnal, that victory was the gift of 
the gods, and that prophecy and certitude upon it was (upon 
either side) essentially unmilitary. 


Historical Parallels 


But as aga'nst the crude idea that, while battle is still 
joined, victorý is impossible, one may bring forward a certain 
historical argument which is of great weight. In every long 
ar,d arduous struggle whatsoever there has always arisen 
during its later stages a feeling of this sort, and it has always 
become most acute just before a decision was reached. You 
find it in the Great American Civil war; you find it in the 
Second Punic War; you find it in the struggle against 
Napoleon; you find it in Revolutionary France in 1894. 
You find it always and everywhere in proportion to the 
length and difficulty of the work to be done. If yoü could 
have heard .private conversations in Germany and Austria 
before Caporetto you would undoubtedly have found any 
amount of it. One may say, in passing, that if or when the 
Allies achiew anything like Caporetto, or the Second Battle 
of the Somme, or even the surprise which the enemy effected 
against us between Soissons and Rheims three weeks ago, 
then this false mood would be dissipated as rapidly on our 
side as it has unfortunately been dissipated among the 
enemy by their recent successes. 
The historical termination of great duels which were 
fought for something vital. not for mere dynastic points, 
has invariably been a true decision upon one side or the 
other. And so it must be in the nature of things. But if 
people are fighting upon a matter of life and death, nothing 
short of a decision can put a permanent end to hostilities- 
and the old traditions and the old civilisation of Europe are 
undoubtedly fighting here for their lives. To put it simply. 
England would not be' England, nor France France, ñor 
Italy survive at all if the enemy emerged from this war 
undefeated. 
The s__ond element in this frame of mind is a sort of 
muddle-headed idea that all fighting is much of a muchness 
and all fighters equally in the wrong; to which is sometimes 
added the still more extraordinary conception that fighting 
is Itself wrong in 
ome way; in other words, that ao;grf'5sion, 
tyranny, injustice, tn J.chery, and violence of every kind 
shoul,} hc chLcrfully accepted, and that if a man proposes to 


hill you you should sav that you see no great harm in it, and 
that he is free to go ahead. 
Neglecting this rabid nonsense, one can understand though 
one cannot sympathise with that error which regards tlllS 
war specifically as a great misunderstanding and its evils as 
being of a sort natural to all wars. It comes mainly from a 
considerable though insular acquaintance with modern North 
Germany and an extreme ignorance of other countries. 
It does not always proceed from this source. Sometimes 
it comes from a complete ignorance of all foreign nations, 
including modern Germany. But you wiII usually find that 
those who postulate the war as a great misunderstanding, 
and who Can so easily put themselves in our opponent's 
shoes, are people who have lived in sympathy with one half 
of mod
rn German thought and who are, therefore, able to 
keep in touch with German apologists. They admired those 
things in which modern Germany was rising, such as her 
chemical industry, her expansion in the manufacture of iron 
and steel, her growth in export. They were. indifferent to 
those things in which modern Germany was rapidly declining, 
such as manners, morals, the power of building and writing, 
and also one may add, sanity. The great mass of stuff which 
Germany produced in which she proclaimed lunatic theories 
of super-man and what-not and saw her own dull 
people as stage heroes conquering the world, they knew to 
exist indeed, but forgave as a pardonable excess-though 
they disapproved of it. But the German apologist who has 
become so vociferous since things went wrong with the 
German plan of immediate success in 1914; the German 
who points out that after all he also is fighting for life (which 
is quite true); that he was morally subj ect to aggression 
(which is quite false); that isolated acts of war in the past can 
be made to look parallel to his systematic, ordered, and con- 
stant negation of human morals to-day-that German 
apologist the pacifist understands, likes, and agrees with.- 
The error present in this second element of the disease we are 
studying is an error in proportion. 
Napoleon and his armies went into Spain. They brought 
with them the revolutionary ideas, equal law, a high material 
civilisation, a quite as strong, though less spiritual, conception 
of beaut v as that which the Spaniards enj oyed. Thev also 
brought the crusade for what they called liberty and democ- 
racy and so forth, But they violated the conscience of 
the Spanish people. They proposed to force upon them a 
foreign rule. The Spanish people, bv their unequalled 
courage and tenacity, broke the back of that invasion and 
secured immunitv. 
Now an apol
gist for this great and wrong effort of 

apoleon's could, if he liked, insist upon the one side of it 
at the expense of the other. He could point to the poverty 
and to the decline of Spain; to the growing ignorance, in 
letters at least, of its population, to the corresponding advan- 
tages of what was virtually a French annexation. He could 
go further and sav that Napoleon was .. forced" to the in- 
vasion by the general international situation, etc. But 
if he let that weigh in the balance against the over- 
whelming and outstanding truth that the invasion was 
the application of force without right against a clear 
national will, he would have his sense of proportion so dis- 
torted that his judgment would be worthless. 
So it is, but if} a much higher degree, with the British 
apologist for Prussia. Of course, a case can be made out 
for Prussia. You can make out a case for anyone. If yon 
doubt that go and hear any good lawyer at any criminal trial. 
But any sane sense of proportion discovers that Prussia in 
the mass has had the same lack of morals, the same inethods, 
and the same insolence during all her vast and maleficent 
expansion of the last two hundred years. The important 
and typical thing is not the German apology: That was an 
after-thought. The important and typical thing is the 
Prussian boast and the deliberate Prussian forcing of war 
upon Europe. If a man denies that Prussia felt absolutely 
certain of victory in the summer of 1914, desired war and 
deliberately made war in order to achieve that victory; if 
he denies that \Vestern civilisation was peaceful and ill- 
prepared for such a challenge; then he is like a man denying 
the fact that Great Britain is a maritime and commercial 
State, or the fact that the French are violent in religious 
controversy, or that the Arabs are :\Iohammedans, or any 
other moral fact notorious and undisputed. He has, through 
lack of the sense of proportion, lost his grip on reality. 
The third clement in the hotch-potch is a conviction that 
if the war were to cease to-day, with things just as they are, 
it would certainly never be renewed after so awful a lesson, 
dnd that therefore if some stable arrangement could be 
corne to on paper now the national currents of th
 fut
re 
would again be much what they were before. Tlus third 
element I propose to consider next week. 
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Further 


Progress: 


T HE issue of a patent for a new Board of Admiralty 
affords two interesting pieces of information. 
Rear-Admiral Halsey has been relieved and goes 
to a command in the Grand Fleet, after more 
th
n eighteen months of excellent service at the 
.
dmiraltv, . and has be,en succeeded as Third Sea Lord by 
Captain Bartolomê, an officer of outstanding ability, recog- 
nised in the Service as an acknowledged authority, not only 
on material but on methods of using it, a far more important 
matter. Sir Robert Horne becomes Third Civil Lord. The 
change of personnel has been accompanied by a significant 
redistribution of duties. 
When the Admiralty was reformed a year ago, the duties 
discharged in old days by the Third Sea Lord were divided, 
the care of material being entr1,lsted to a civilian. Captain 
Bartolomé is now to re-combine the duties of both offices. 
The Controllership is thus once more in naval hands. But 
this does not mean that we have gone back to "here we "ere 
before 
Ir. Churchill made Lord Southborough Additional 
Civil Lord in 1912. The reorganisation effected by Sir Eric 
Geddes when he was Controller, and the allocation of the 
new Civil Lord, selected for his wide experience of law and 
business, to the administrative, legal, and financial duties 
of the Department, have now made it possible for a naval 
officer to be responsible for warlike matet:ial, because he is 
no longer overwhelmed bv non-military duties, and is free 
to concentrate on the technical aspect of his work. The 
Controller \\-ill, in short, become the naval chief of that part 
of the administration responsible for the maintenance and 
supply, just as the First Sea Lord is chiefly responsible for 
all the elements of command. 
It is a development that gro\..s out of the continually 
wid
ning application of the Staff principle, which has been 
going forward in the last twelve months. Since I resumed 
writing in this journal on my return from America. I have 
touched several times upon different aspects of this develop- 
ment and of its very extraordiaary results on the war at sea. 
But I find from my correspondence that very \..ide mis- 
apprehension still exists on this subject. It may, therefore, 
be as well to summarise the actual chang.es that have been 
made and then attempt a restatement of their significance. 

Ir. Balfour, it will be remembered, left the AdmiraJt\' at 
the end of 1916, immediately after Sir John JeIlicoe, Sir Cecil 
Burney and Rear- t\dmiral Habey had j ,ined the Board. Sir 
Henry Oliver \\as then the Chiet of the Staff. It was under- 
stood that, in view of the extreme gravity of the submarine 
menace, Admiral Duff and others were to constitute an 
unofficial staff to assist the First Sea Lord in this matter. 
But the April Ka\'Y List did not show that any such division 
had, in fact, been created. When this list was issued, then, 
there were four naval members of the Board--omitting the 
Director of Air Service-and five divisions of the Staff 
Operations, Intelligence, :\Iobilisation, Trade, and Signals: 
presided over by naval officers. Of these, Operations and 
1\Iobilisation were alone concerned \\ ith the conduct of the war. 
The reforms of )Iay, 1917, made the 'First Sea Lord Chief 
of the Staff, and the former Chief was added to the Board as 
his, deputy, while Admiral Duff was included also as an 
assistant chief. The other Sea Lords remained as before 
and an anti-submarine division was added to the \Yar Staff: 
This raised the war divisions to three. Shortlv after Sir Edward 
Carson's retirement, the Second Sea Lord became deputy First 
Sea Lord, and three new divisions were added to the Staff one 
for Plans, one for directing M
rcantile :\lovelUents, and the third 
for the Training and Direction of Staff Duties. FolIO\\Ïng on 
the creation of a new organisation, came in January the 
changes in personnel the completion of the refohn required. 
Of the naval officers who were either on the Board or Chiefs 
of D\visions in April, 11)17. all the Sea Lords have retired, 
and 30U except one of the Chiefs of Division. Instead of four 
naval officers on the Board there are now seven, and instead 
of a naval staff consisting of five divisions \..ith a chief, it 
consists of ten divisions, the Chief being the First Sea Lord. 
A year ago the First Sea Lord and the Chief of the Staff 
ran the war. To-dav its conduct is di'itri'buted over four 
members of the Board and the heads of at least six divisions. 
It is, then, an entirely new organisation, run by entirely new 
men. Further, it include J an element that does not figure 
in the Xavy Li
t. Admiral Sims and ome of his officers 
are in daily cullaboration \\ ith the Board, and others are 
actuallv worJ..ing in certain divisions of the Staff, -u th,tt the 
new Hiaher Command is not onlv rej uvenJ.ted and reformed- 
.it ha
 become internatiunal. 


By Arth ur 


Pollen 


This consummation is one devoutedly \\ ished by many of 
us a year ago, and no sane person can now dispute that it is 
from first to last in consonance with right reason. Kor can 
it be disputed that it has been follO\\ed by results of an 
extremely gratifying and encouraging kind. The defeat of 
the submarine seems to be going forward \\ ith progressive 
efficiency. The attacks on the Flemish ports are far from 
being the only new departures in the narrow seas; and there 
are many indications of greater actÎ\'ity in the 
orth Sea. 
and of a changed policy in the Mediterranean. All the 
world, allied, neutral and enemv, has borne witness to the fact 
that in the fourth year of the .war the British :Kavy is being 
guided with an inventive initiative and a spirit of offence 
that certainly were not conspicuous in its earlier periods, 


Change of Atmosphere 
This new policy has followed on the creation of a new 
organisation, and its conduct by a new personnel, not because 
individual men in the new organisation are more brilliant or 
more inventive or more warlike than those they have dis- 
placed, but because an entire change has been made in the 
spirit and atmosphere in which the work is done. A year 
ago, after two and a half years of hostilities which had begun 
with all the winning cards in our hand, our game at sea was 
a losing one. We had let the Gennan Fleet escape in the only 
opportunity we had for destroying it and, as a direct conse- 
quence, the German submarines seemed to be in a fair way 
to destroy our sea communications. It was an astounding 
result. It was still more astonishing when it was remem- 
bered that in material strength we had from the outbreak 
of war been overwhelmingly superior, and had for the \\ hole 
period dispbsed of resources, for building ships and making 
armament and munitions, that exceeded those of the enemv 
by many hundred per cent. Clearly, our forces and mil' 
resources had been grossly misused. The blame fell where 
alone it could fall, namely on \Vhitehall. Our naval strategy, 
unlike our strategy on land, had not been shaped in colla- 
boration with the best war brains of our Allies. We 
had learned nothing from our friends and seemingly 
nothing from our foes. At no time h.ad the Admiralty 
been directed by our OWTJ best naval brains, and the few 
reallv ahle men who from time to time served there, had been 
po\\crless because of the character of the Admiralty's organis- 
ation. It was one framed on principles entirely unadapted 
either to preparing for war or for conducting it. We had 
begun and we went on without the elements that either 
elucidate the principles of right policy or secure their applic- 
ation. The four officers, who were in turn First Sea Lord, 
had been taken from the same group. This group dominated 
naval policy for ten years before war, and showed that they 
had not anticipated the main problems of modern fighting. 
They did not know how to base sea government on the 
knowledge and brain power of the Service they commanded. 
Our sea strategy, therefore, had none of the marks of the 
allied land strategy. It was not internatiol}al, it was not 
democratic, it certainlv was not successful. The auto- 
cratic principle fails becáuse the work to be done is far bevond 
the capacity of one or two or three men, however htilliant 
and able they may be. Before the simplest \\ar decision 
can be made, a whole situation mav have to be analysed, 
the principles that apply to it elucidated, plans madè for 
their application, and material specified and personnel 
selecteq. All these operations can only be the \\ork of many 
men. And, unle"s these co-operate \\ ithout reference to 
seniority. no useful work can be done. If e"{ecutive authority 
is employ'ed to establish the fact that an official chief is 
right because he is official, then an \\ork become<; barren and 
useless. It is almost a s:->nopsis of staff organisation that 
reason supersedes rank, and hence the safety of the naval 
state is found only in a republic of brains. 1 he 
ignificance 
of the change" still in progre
" is that it is towards such a 
constitution that \\e are tendinr. There i
 still much to 
be done But much ha
 be 'n done aln ldy 


Notice 
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obtainable to orrler only. 
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The Turkish 


Conspiracy- VII 


How Germany 


forced Turkey 


'-'Tar 


. 
Into 


the 


Narrated by Mr. Morgenthau J late American Ambassador in Constantinople 


M R. llIORGENTHA U is able to furnish a classic c.ta11lþle of Genhall þropaganda. It was due to 
this that Tl:rk
\' L-'as forced into the War, the Dardanelles being closed on the sole responsibility of 
tire German Ge1lcral ill command of the fortificati(,1ls, Ll'1ÛlOUt the sanctioll of the Turkish Cabinet. 


lj'he duel that now took place between Germany and the En- 
tente for Turkey's favour was a most unequal one. Germany 
had won the victory when she smuggled the Goeben and the 
BTeslau into the St.'a of Marmora. The English, French, 
and Russian Ambassadors. well understood this, and they 
knew that they could not make 1:ur1..ey an active ally of the 
Entente; they probably had no desire to do so; however, 
they did hope that they could keep her neutral. To this 
end they now directed all their efforts. " You have had 
enough of war," they would te;1 T alaat and Enver. "Y ou 
have fought three wars in the last four years; you \\iIl ruin 
your country absolutely if you get involved in thi" one." 
On condition that Turkey should n main neutral, they 
offered to guarantee the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. 
So greatly did the Entente Ambassadors desire to keep 
Turkey out of the war that they did not press '0 the limit 
their case against the Breslau and the Goehen. It is true 
that they repeatedly protested agamst the continued presence 
of these ships, but 
every time the Turkish 
officials maintained 
that they were Turkish 
vessels. 
"If that is so," Sir 
Louis Mallet would 
urge, and his argu- 
ment was unassailable, 
"why don't you re- 
move the German 
officers and crew?" 
'f.hat was, the inten- 
tion, the Grand Vizier 
would answer; the 
Turkish crews that had 
been sent to man the 
shi ps built in Eng- 
land, he would say, 
were returning to Tur- 
key. and would be put 
on board the Goeben 
and the Breslau as soon as they reached Constantinople. 
But days and weeks went by; these crews came home; 
and still Germany manned and officered the cruisers. These 
backings and fillings naturally did not deceive the British 
and French Foreign Offices. The presence of the Goeben and 
the Breslau was a standing casus belli.. but the Entente 
Ambassadors did not demand their passports, for such an 
act would have precipitated the very crisis which they were 
seeking to delay, and, if possible, to avoid-Turkey's entrance 
as Germany's ally. Unhappily, the Entente's promise to 
guarantee Turkey's integrity did not win Turkey to their side. 
"They promised that we should not be dismembered after 
the Balkan wars," Talaat would tell me, "and see what 
happened to European Turkey then." 
Wangenheim constantly harped upon this fact. "You 
can't trust anything they say," he would tell Talaat and 
Enver. "Didn't they all go back on you a year ago?" 
And then, with great cleverness, he would play upon the 
only emotion which really actuates the Turk. The descend- 
ants of Osman hardly resemble any people I have ever known. 
They do not hate, they do not love; they have no lasting 
animosities or affections. They only fear. And, naturally, 
they attribute to others the motives \\hich regulate their 
own conduct. 'How stupid you are," \Vangenheim would 
tell Talaat and Enver, discussing the English attitude. 
"Don't you see why the English want you to keep out? 
It is because they fear you. Don't you see that, with the 
help of Germany, you have again become a great military 
Power? No wonder England doesn't want to fight you!" 
He dinned this so continually in the ears that they finally 
believed it for this argument not only completely explained 
the attitude of the Entente, but it flattered Turkish pride. 
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Whatever may have been the attitude d Enver and T
Jaat, 
I think that England and France were mOle popular wI!h all 
classes in Turkev than was Germam. 1he Sultan was 
opposed to war; - the heir apparl'nt, Y nussouff Izz<ldin, was 
openly pro-Ally; the Grand Vizier, Said Halim, favoured 
England rather than Germany; Djemal, the third member 
of the ruling Triumvirate, had the reputation of being a 
Francophile-he had recently returned from Paris, where 
the reception he had recei\'ed had g-reatly flattered him; 
a majority of the Cabinet had no enthusiasm for Germany; 
and public opinion, so far as public opinion existed in Turkey, 
regarded England, not Germany, as Turkey's historic friend. 
\Vangenheim, therefore, had much opposition to overcome 
and the methoqs which he took to break it down form a 
classic illustration of German 'propaganda. 
He ft
rterl a lavish publicity campaign against England, 
France, <'nd Russia. I have described TurkIsh feelings at 
losing their ships in England. \Vangenhf'lm's agents now 
filled ,olumns of pur- 
chaspd ::.pace in the 
Pless with bitter at- 
tat:ks on England for 
takl ng over these 
vessels. The whole 
TurkIsh Press rapidly 
passf'd under the con- 
trol of Germany. \Van- 
g-(',lheim purchased thl' 
I kdam, one of the 
largest Turkish news- 
papers, ,which imme- 
diately began to sing 
the praises oj Germany 
and to abuse the 
Entl'llte The Osman- 
ischer Llo_vd, published 
in French and German, 
became an organ of the 
German Embassy. Al- 
though the Turkish 
Constitution guaranteed a free Press, a censorship was estab" , 
lished in tlw interest of the Central Powers. All Turkish editors 
were ordered to write in Germany's favour, and they obeyed 
instructions. The Jeune Turc, a pro-Entente newspaper, 
printed in French, was suppressed. The Turkish papers 
exaggerated German victories and completely manufactured 
others; they were constantly printing the news of Entente 
defeats, most of them wholly imaginary. In the evening 
Wangenheim and Pallavicini would show me official tele- 
grams giving the details of military operations; but when, 
in the morning, I would look in the newspapers, 
I would find that this news had been twisted in Germany's 
favour. 
A certain Baron Oppenheim travelled all over Turkey, 
manufacturing public opinion agains
 England and 
France. Ostensibly he was an archæologist, while in reality 
he opened offices everywhere, from which issued streams of 
slanders against the Entente. Huge maps were pasted on 
walls, showing all the territory which Turkey had lost in the 
course of a century. Russia was portrayed as the nation 
chiefly responsibk for these" robberies," and attention was 
drawn to the fact that England had now become Russia's 
any. Pictures 
ere published showing the grasping Powers 
of the Entente as rapacious animals, snatching away at poor 
Turkey. Enver was advertised as the "hero" who had 
recovered Adrianople; Germany \..as pictured as Turkey's 
friend; the Kaiser suddenly became" Hadji Wilhelm," the 
great protector of Islam; stories were even printed that he 
had become a convert to Mohammedanism. The Turkish 
populace was informed that the Moslems of India and of 
Egypt were about to revolt and throw off their English 
.. tyrants." fhe Turkish man-in-the"street was taught U> 
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say Gott Strafe England, and all the time the motive power 
of this infamous campaign was German monev. 
But Gennany was doing more than poisoning the Tmkish 
mind; she was appropriating Turkey'c; military re.,OUH'p". 
I have already described how, in January, r9I..J-, the Kai:.er 
had taken over the Turkish Army and rell<lbilitated it in 
preparation for the European war. He nO\\ proceeded to do 
the same thing with the Turki"h ::'\avy. In August "'angen- 
heim boasted to me that ., we now control both the furkish 
Anny and Navy." At the time the Goebel! and Breslau 
arrived, an English mission, headed b\' Admiral I impus, wa" 
hard at work restor- 
ing the Turkish Navy. 
Soon afterwards Lim. 
pus and his associates 
were unceremoniously 
dismissed; not th(' 
most ordinary courte- 
sies were shown them. 
The English naval 
officer, quietly and 
unobs rvedly left Con- 
stantino .e for Eng- 
land-ail except the 
Admiral himself, who 
had to ffmain longer 
b . au"e of his 
rl a ugh t e r' s illness. 
Night after night 
whole carloads of Ger- 
mans landed at 
Constantinople from 
Berlin; there were , 
finally 3,800 men, most of them sent to man the Turkish Navy 
and to manufacture ammunition. They filled the cafés every. 
night, and they paraded 
he streets of Constantinople in the 
small hours of the morning, howling and singing Gennan pat- 
riotic songs. Many of them were skilled mechanics, who im- 
mediately got to work repairing the destroyers and other 
ships and putting them in shape for war. The British firms of 
Arnlstrong and Vickers had a splendid dock in Constantinople, 
\\hich the Gennans appropriated. All day and night "''; 
could hear this work going on, and we could hardly sleep be- 
cause of the hubbub of riveting and hammering. \Vangen- 
heim now found an- 
other opportunity for 
instilling more poison 
into the minds of 
Enver, Talaat, and 
Djemal. The German 
workers, he declared, 
had found that the 
Turkish ships were in 
a desperate state of 
disrepair, and for this 
he naturally blamed 
the English naval 
mission. He said that 
England had delibe- 
rately ,let the Turkish 
Navy go to decay; 
this was all part of 
England's plot to ruin 
Turkey! .. Look! " he 
would exclaim, .. see 
what we Gennans 
have done for the Turkish Army, and see what the English 
have done for your ships!" As a matter of fact, all this 
was untrue: Admiral Limpus had worked hard and con- 
scientiously to improve the Navy and had accomplished 
excellent results. 
All this time the Germans were strengthening the forti- 
fications at the Dardanelles. As September lengthened into 
October, the Sublime Porte practically ceased to be the head- 
quarters of the Ottoman Empire. I really think that the 
most powerful seat of authority at that time was a German 
merchant ship, the General. It was moored in the Golden 
Horn, near the Galata Bridge, and a permanent stairway had 
been built, leading to its deck. I knew well one of the most 
frequent visitors to this ship; he used to come to the Embassv 
and entertain me with stories of what was going on. 
The General was practically a German club or hotel. The 
officers of the Goeben and the Breslau and other German 
officers who had been sent to command the Turkish ships 
ate and slept on board. Admiral Souchon, who had brought 
the German cruisers to Constantinople, presided over these 
gatherings. Souchon was a man of French Hu
uenot e"{- 
traction; he was a short, dapper, clean-cut sailor, very 
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energetic and alert. To tlJ(' German passion for command 
and thoroughnes
 he added much of the GaHic geniahty and 
buo\'ancy. Katuralh' he gave much li\'eline"" to the evening 
partiec.; on the GClleral, and the beer and champé! ,He which 
were liberally dispen"ed on these occasions loocened the 
tongue" o{ his felln" officers. Their com:ersatiun sho\\ ed 
that the\" entertained no illusions as to who really controlled 
the Turkish Ka\ y Xight after night their i'11patience for 
action grew, the\ kept declaring that 11 Turkey did not 
presentl
 attack the Russians, they would force her to do so. 
Thev would relate how they had sent German ships into the 
- - Black S::a, in the hope 
of prO' oking the Rus- 
sian fleet to some 
action that would 
make war inevitable. 
Toward the end of 
October my friend 
told me that hostili- 
ties could not much 
longer be a voided; 
the Turkish fleet had 
been fitted {or action, 
everything was ready. 
and the imretuosity 
of these hot-headed 
German officers could 
not much longer be 
restrained. 
On September 27th, 
Sir Louis Mallet, the 
British Ambassador, 
entered my office in 
a considerably disL" L.. c.;tate of mind. The Khedive of 
Egypt had just lett and 1 began to talk to ';ir Louis about 
Egyptian matters. 
.. Let's discuss that some other time," he said.. .. I have 
something far more important to tell you. They have 
closed the Da,-janel es." 
Bv .. the\ " he meant, of course, not the Turkish Govern- 
merit, the õnly power which had the legal right to take this 
dra,;t
c -tep. cut the actual ruling powers in Turkey, the 
Gennans 
lr Louis had good reason for bringing me this 
piece of 1

 "''"', for this was an outrage against the United 
States as well as 
against the Allies. He 
asked me to go with 
him and make a joint 
protest. I suggested, 
however, that it would 
be better for us to act 
separately, and im- 
mediately I started for 
the House of the 
Grand Vizier. 
When I arrived a 
Cab i net conference 
\\as in session, and, as 
I sat in the ante" 
room, I could hear 
several voices in ex- 
cited discussion. I 
could distinctly dis" 
tinguish Talaat, 
Enver, Djavid. and 
other familiar mem- 
bers of the government. It was quite plain, from the tone 
of the proceedings, that these nominal rulers of Turkey were 
almost as 'worked up over the closing as were Sir Louis 
Mallet and myself. 
The Grand Vizier came out in answer to my request. He 
presented a pitiable sight. His face was blanched and he 
was-trembling from head to foot. When I asked him whether 
the ne\\s was true he stammered out that it was. 
"You know this means war," I said, and I protested as 
stronglv as I could in the name of the L"nited States. 
All the time that we were talking I could hear the loud 
tones of Talaat and his associates in the interior apartment. 
The Grand Vizier excuseù himself and went bacJ.. into the 
room. He then sent out Djavid, the Minister of Finance, to 
discuss the matter with me. 
U It's all a surprise to us," were Djavid's first \\ords-this 
statement being a complete admission that the Cabinet had 
had nothing to do with it. I repeated that the United States 
would not submit to closing the Dardanelles; that Turkey 
was at peace; that she had no legal right to shÚt the Straits 
to mercantile ships except in case of war. I said that an 
American ship, laden \\ ith supplies and stores for the American 
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Embassy, was outside waiting to come in. Djavid suggested 
that I have this VL "el unload her cargo at Smyrna and that 
the Turkish Government would pav the cost of transporting 
it overland to Constantinople. This proposal, of course, was 
a ridiculous evasion of the issue and I brushed it aside. 
Djavid then said that the Cabinet proposed to investigate 
the matter; in fact they were discussing the situation at 
that moment. He told me how it had happened. A Turkish 
torpedo boat had passed through the Dardanelles and at- 
tempted to enter the .Egean. The British warships sta- 
tioned outside hailed the ship, examined it and found that 
there were German sailors on board. The English Admiral 
at once ordered the vessel to go back; this, under the cir- 
cumstances, he had a right to do. Weber Pasha, the German 
General who was then 
in charge ofthe fortifi- 
cations, did not consult 
the Turks; he imme- 
diately gave orders to 
close the Straits. 
Wangenheim had al- 
ready boasted to me, 
as I have said, that 
the Dardanelles could 
be closed in thirtv 
minutes and the Ger- 
mans now made good 
his words. Down went 
the mines and the 
nets; the lights in 
the lighthouses were 
extinguished; signals 
were put up, notifying 
all ships that there 
was .. no thorough- 
fare" and the deed, 
the most high-handed 
which the Germans 
had yet committed, 
was done. And here I 
found these Turkish 
statesmen, who alone 
had authority over this 
indispensable strip of 
water, trembling and 
stammering with fear, 
running hither and 
yon like a lot of 
frightened rabbits, ap- 
palled at the enormity 
of the German act, yet 
apparently powerless 
to take any decisive 
action. I certainly had a graphic picture of the extremities 
to which Teutonic bullying had reduced the proud de<;cen- 
dants of Osman. And at the same moment before my 
mind rose the figure of the Sultan, whose signature was 
essential to close legally these waters, quietly dozing at 
his palace, entirely oblivious of the whole transaction. 
Though Djavid informed me that the Cabinet might 
decide to re-open the Dardanelles, it never did so. This 
great passage way has remained closed from 
ptember 27th, 
1914, to the present time. I saw, of course, precisely what 
this action signified. That month of September had been 
a disillusioning one for the Germans. The French had beaten 
back the inva<;ion and driven the German armies to entrench- 
ments along the Aisne. The Russians were sweeping trium- 
phantly through Galicia; they had capt\}red Lemberg, and 
it seemed not improbable that they would soon cross the 
Carpathians into Austria-Hungary. In those days, Palla- 
vicini, the Austrian Ambassador, was a discouraged, lament- 
able figure; he confided to me his fears for the future. The 
German programme of a short, decisive war had clearly 
failed; it was now quite evident that Germany could only 
win, said Pallavicini, after a protracted struggle. 
I have described how \Vangenheim, while preparing the 
Turki
h forces for any eventualities, was simply holding 
Turkey in hand, intending actIvely to u<;e her only in 
case Germanv failed to crush France and Russia in the first 
campaign. The time had now come to transform Turkey 
from a passive into an active ally, and the closing of the 
Dardanelles was the first step in this direction. Few 
people realise, even to-day, what an overwhelming influence 
this act had upon future military operations. 1 may almost 
say that the effect was decisive. The map discloses that 
enormous Russia has just four ways of reaching the seas. 
One is by wa
' of the Baltic, and this the German Fleet had 
already closed. Another is Archangel, on the Arctic Ocean, 
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a port that is frozen over several months in the year, and 
which connects with the heart of Russia only by a long, 
single- track railroad. Another is the Pacific port of Vladi- 
vostok, also ice-bound for three months, and reaching Ru'sia 
only by the thin line of the Siber;an Railway, 5,000 miles 
long. The fourth passage was that of the Dardanelle ; in 
fact, this was the only practicable one. This was the narrow 
gate through which the surplus products of 175,000,000 
people reached Europe, and nine-tenths of all Russian exports 
and imports had gone this way for years. By suddenly 
closing it, Ge,rmany destroyed Russia both as an economic 
and a military Power. By shutting off the exports of Russian 
'. grain, she deprived Ru,sia of the financial power essential 
to successful warfare. \Yhat was perhaps even mure fatal 
she prevented Eng- 
land and France from 
getting munitions to 
the Russian battle- 
front in sufficient 
quantity to stem the 
German onslaught. As 
soon as theDardanelles 
was closed, Russia had 
to fall back on Arch- 
angel and Vladivos- 
tok for such supplies 
as she could get from 
these ports. The cause 
of the military collapse 
of. Russia in 1915 is 
now well known; the 
soldiers simply had no 
ammunition with 
which to fight. In the 
hst few months Ger- 
many has attempted 
desperately to drive a 
.. wedge" between the 
English and French 
armies-an enterprise 
which, up to the pre- 
sent writing, has failed. 
\Vhen Germanv, how- 
ever. closed the Dar- 
danelles in late Sep- 
tember, 1914, she 
drove such a .. wedge .. 
between Russia and 
her allies. 
In the days follow" 
ing this bottling up of 
Russia, the Bosphorus 
began to look like a 
harbour !>uddenly striken l with the plague. Hundred5 
of ships from Russia, Rumania, and Bulgaria, loaded 
with grain, lumber, and other products, arrivcd, only 
to discover that they could go no further. There were 
not docks enough to berth them, and they had to swing 
out into the stream, drop anchor, and await developments 
with what patience they could. 
The waters were a cluster of masts and smoke-stacks; the 
crowded vessels became so dense that a motor boat had 
difficulty in picking its way through the tangled forest. The 
Turks held out hopes that they might re-open the waterway, 
and for this reason these vessels, constantly increasing in 
number, waited patiently for a month or so: Then one by 
one they turned around, pointed their noses toward the 
Black Sea, and lugubriously started for their home ports. 
In a few weeks the Bosphorus and adjoining waters had 
become a dcsolate waste. \Vhat for years had been one of 
the most animated shipping points in the world had its 
waters now ruffled oIllv by an .occasional launch or a tiny 
Turki!>h caïque or saili g vessel. FJr an accurate idea of 
what this meant, from a military standpoint, we need only 
call to mind the Russian battlefront in the next year. 
There the peasants were fighting German artillery with their 
unprotected bodies, having no riflcs and no heavy guns, while 
mountains of useless ammunition were piling up in their 
distant Arctic and Pacific ports, with no railroads to send 
them to the field of action. 
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Talaat Pasha 


H ow the capitulatio1ls came to be abrogated 1S 
told by Mr. Morgt'1llhau 1lCXt week. 


OZl'ing to 1mavoidable dday at the last moment, the publica, 
tion of "Gentlemen at Artus," the collection of Centurion's 
stories in LASD & WATER, will not be published by Mr. 
Heinemann /lntil Tuesday, July 9th. 
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The Kaiser: 


Mad or Bad ? 


By Charles Mercier 


I T is often said, especially by persons who are not 
qualified to express an opinion, that the Kaiser is mad. 
or must be mad; and still more often that he is a 
degenerate. The term a "degenerate" has ne\'er been 
,defined. It is a quasi-saientific tenn of abuse, em- 
ployed to fling at anyone of who<;e conduct or character we 
disapprove, and in this sense it is no doubt correctly applIed 
to the Kaiser; but, putting abuse on one side, and speaking 
with strict scientific accuracy, is the Kaiser mad J 
This question has occupiëd my mind at inten'als since 
long before the war, for undoubtedly there ha\'e been incidents 
in his career that, as they have been reported, have raised a 
strong suspicion of madness-a strong suspicion, but no 
more, and a suspicion, e\'en a strong suspicion is of little 
value, 1\1y desire has been to form such an opinion as I 
should form of a patient brought to my consulting-room for 
the purpose, and subjected to a searching examination such 
as I am accustomed to make; an opinion of a strictly 
-scientific character, founded upon indisputable facts, and 
fonned with bias or prejudice one way or the other. Such 
.an opinion could not fail to be both interesting and valuable; 
Dut such an opinion I ha\'e been unable to fonn, for the 
necessary data were not to be had. 
\YhetlÌer a person is mad may be very easy or very difficult 
to determine. It does not always need a personal interview 
for its determination. Such a letter as now lies before me-a 
letter without fonnal beginning or ending, bringing vague 
but horrible accusations against a multitude of persons, 
named and unnamed, of persecuting the writer by means of 
lightning flashes and red flashes transmitted through walls 
and ceilings, accompanied by \'oices, dre<ims, and night- 
mares, and lasting for a quarter of a century without inter- 
mission-such a ktter is of itself conclusive of the madness of 
the "Titer; but there are cases in which repeated personal 
interviews and a minute personal history leave on
 still in 
doubt whether the di\-ïding line between sanity and madness 
has bepn crossed, or whether, if it has, the sojourn on the 
wrong side has been sufficiently prolonged to warrant certi- 
fication, Tþis being so, I am always entertained when I hear 
people who have never seen a madman in their lives, assert 
positIwly of some other person whom also they have never 
seen, and who, like the Kaiser, may be near the border line, 
that "of course OJ he is mad, or must be mad. 
A common but erroneous opinion, which it has taken me 
more than a quarter of a century to dissipate from the minds 
of mv fellow experts, is that madness consists in disorder of 
mind. There could scarcely be a greater mistake. Madness 
-consists, not in what a man thinks or bclipves, but in what 
he does; not in his opinions, whether deluded or not, but in 
his action. Conduct is the test; and that conduct alone is 
mad that exhibits disorder in the process of adapting one- 
self to one's circumstances. 
Consequently, in forming an opinion whether a man is 
sane or mad, it is necessary to take into account not only 
what he does, but also the circumstances in which he does it. 
To take a very simple case: suppose a man in good health 
"its still all day and all night, taking no food, and bawling 
at the top of his voice; if he were in ordinary circumstances 
-that is to say, in his own house, surrounded by his family 
and his comforts-we might conclude that he is mad, or 
must be mad, to behave in such a way; but suppose he has 
fallen into a pit in 'a lonely place and broken his legs, we 
must revise our judgment on a ëonsideration of his circum- 
stances. 
So it is with the Kaiser. In forming an opinion of his 
sanity or madne"s, we must take into consIderation not 
what he thinks or believes, which we can only conjecture, 
but what he does, as to which we have more or less trust- 
worthy information; and in estimating his conduct, we must 
never lose sight of the circumstances in which he acts, and 
n
ver fail to take accom1t of these circumstancu. The 
dominating circumstance of the Kaiser's life is that he is the 
Germ,m Emþeror. 
He is the Emperor of a p['ople whom we may, if we please, 
stigmatisl' as degenerate, and who are at any rate \'ery differ- 
ent from oursclve". This dominating circumstance is con- 
stantly ignored, and the German Emperor is }udgcd a" if he 
were the monarch of somp people like oursdvI to. If the 
English King- Emperor were to act as the German Emperor 
acts: if he were to change his dress a dozen time, a dav: if 
he werp for ever boasting and bragging and calling God to 
witne;,s what a splendrd creature he is; if he were for ever 
rattling his sabre and blustering about mailed Ijsts and 


shining armour; if he were to order his soldiers to give no 
quarter, and so forth, we might well question his sanity; 
for the, aim of a king must be to inspire the respect, the 
loyalty, and the de\'otion of his subjects; and if a king of 
England were to behave thus, he would inspire only dislike, 
disgust, and contempt. But the Kaiser is not King of 
England. H
 is German Emperor, and the Germans like 
his conduct. It suits them. The more he brags and postures 
and prances before them, the more they admire him, and 
the more loyal and devoted they become. There is no 
evidence of madness, then, in this. 


Abuse of Hospitality 
In this country, or in any other country on the face of the 
earth except Germany, a man who should abuse thè hos- 
pitality of a generous host by introducing spies into the 
house of that host, and plotting against him while enjoying 
his hospitality, would be execrated and despised as the vilest 
of scoundrels. An Ojibbeway or a Pathan would be driven 
from his tribe for such conduct. The lowest savages respect 
the binding obligation of hospitality; and to eat a man's 
salt or to break bread with him is a sacred treaty of peace, 
But the Germans do not take this view, and the Kaiser is 
the German Emperor. 
The Germans see in such conduct nothing to condemn, but 
much to admire. They look upon it as evidence of superior 
astuteness. They laugh at the confiding simplicity of the 
hosts. They admire the conduct of the German Ambassador 
to" those idiotic Yankees," and they worship their Emperor 
for his perfidy towards Edward VII. If, therefore, we 
regard the conduct of the Kaiser in relation to the dominating 
circumstance 'that he is Emperor at the head of the German 
people, we find no want of adaptation to this circumstance 
On the contrary, the adaptation is complete and perfect, 
and therefore the question of his madness does not arise. 
If the King of England, the President of the French Republic, 
or the Presidmt of the United States were to act so-I 
apologise to them for the supposition-they might well be 
considered mad, and it would be charitable so to consider 
them, for such conduct would be so alien to the opinions and 
sentiments of the peoples that they govern as scarcelv to be 
explainable on any other ground; lJut there is nothing in it 
alien to the opinions or sentiments of the Germans. "It is 
what they are taught and trained to do. It is what each 
one of them who finds himself in a foreign country does in 
his own humble way to the best of his ability. The Kaiser 
shows no madness in this. 
Ko. So far there is no evidence of madness. It is true 
that other incidents are reported, such as that of his capering 
in crown and sceptre on the sands of Ostend, and causing 
photographs of him<;elf in this unseemly exercise to be dis- 
tributed to his troops, that are more strongly suggestive of 
madness; but in the first place, the incident, though reported 
on fairly good authority, is not beyond doubt; and in the 
second, it may be that even if it is true, it would excite 
nothing but admiration among the Germans. It is difficult 
to imagine any act of their Kaiser, that the Germans would 
not appro\'e and admire. 
Bit if7f'e seek the rffi ity of the Kais('r, not to the m:ldm'ln, 
b: t to the criminal, .... e are on m Ich firm, r ground. More 
nonsense has been written about cnnnnals than, perhaps, 
on any other subj ect; but fhough the doctnnes of Lombroso, 
Garofalo, and the rest of the Italian school, and even those 
of Féré and the French school of criminologists are now 
abandoned, there remains a residcu:n of truth in the doctrine 
of the existence of "instinctive" criminals. There are 
undoubtedly, persons who are born without a rudiment of th
 
moral sense, and who grow up "ithout its ever becoming 
developed in them. Such persons I have called "moral 
imbecile,," and under this title they han been provided for, 
at my instance, in the :\Iental Defective 
 Act. 
A study of these .. instinctive criminals," or .. moral 
imbecile ," shows that between their moral and intellectua1 
peculiaritIes and tho"e of tht' Kaiser there is a very cIo;." 
similarity. The moral imbecile or instinctivL crirTI"inal is 
distinguished from other men i-n the first place bv his want of 
the moral J'nse, or hi" moral insensibility. To him, right 
and wrong are empty worùs, or, if they have any meaning, 
right is that which is profitable to him, wrong is that which 
is unprofitable to him. I have sketched his character in my 
book on 1 nsanity, and in other places, and \\'hen I rcperu"e tht: e 
descriptions I am struck with their applicability to the Kaiser. 
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The moral imbecile lies, forges, swindles, and rob:. without 
any compunction, \\ ithout any consideration for his victims, 
and, what is specially characte1Ïsti( of him, without any 
shame when his misdeeds arC' discovered and brought home 
to him. So far from feeling shame, he is apt to glory in them 
if they are successful, as that typical German and idol of 
the Germans-Bismarck-glorified in his falsification of the 
Ems telegram, and as the Kaiser glorie
 in having" hacked 
his way" through Belgium. But though the moral imbecile 
do
 not recognise the inculcations of morality as binding 
on himself, or as to be observed by himself to his own in- 
cönvenimce, he is extremely sensitive to their infraction, 
and, indeed, to their enforcement also by other people. if that 
infraction or enforcement is at all inconvenient to himself. 
The moral imbecile in private life will steal and swindle and 
forge without a scruple; but not only is he quick to resent 
and to prosecute depredations on himself, but also when he 
himself is prosecuted for his misdeeds, he looks upon the 
punishment as grossly unjust persecution. 
The Kaiser's attitude is strikingly similar. His devasta- 
tion of Belgium, his 'murder of Nurse Cavell and C,ptain 
Fryatt, and of multitudes of other men and women, and even 
of children, his bombardment of open towns, his sinking of the 
Lusitania and of neutral ships, and all the in
lUmeraHe 
crimes committed in his name and by his orders are in his 


Flying Sailors: 


èye:. quite right, and proper, andjustifiable, and in confonnity 
with moral law as he understands it; but the reprisal bom- 
bardment of Gennan towns is a scandalous and abominable 
infraction of the laws of war. Other wdl-recognised traits 
of the instinctin criminal are the sentimentality that alter- 
nates with cruelty, colossal egotism, naïve and clamorous 
vanity, and a craving for notoriety, which displays itself in 
d passion for the limelight and for histrionic display. 
Moreover, the instinctive criminal is very often intensely 
religious. He pay
 with scrnpnlous punctuality his tithes 
of mint and cummin and anise. \Vhen about to c(')mmit 
a murder, he w1l1 go to masc.; and pray for a blessing on his 
enterprise; and when he has conducted a successful burglary, 
he will make a thank-u:Tering to the God who has assisted 
him and held him scathele:.=;. All these traits of ch'lracter 
are ennmerated bv 111'. Havelock Ellis and other crimino- 
logists, anrl thouglì tht')' exaggerate in many things, in these 
I '-dn corroborate them from my own experience of mora} 
imbeciles, 
All these traits are notoriously and consp:
uously present 
in the character of the Kaiser, and my pruvisional diagnosis 
is that, whether he is or is not mad, as to which the evidence 
is quite inconcIusi\'e, there is no doubt whatever that his 
mental and moral make-up is that of the instinctive criminal 
or moral imbecile. 


By Herman Whitaker 


" T HE dickens!" said the American commander 
as I stepped off the train; "who would have 
expected to see you down here?" You see we 
bad crossed on the same transport from Kew 
York to Liverpool fiv
 months ago, and" down 
here" was a United States Dirigible Station on the south 
coast of France. f 
While we were motoring out to the station I took stock 
of his sartorial aspect, which had changed somewhat since we 
parted. A sailor on horse-back has from time immemorial 
been something of a joke. A sailor on skates-roller or ice- 
wide trousers flapping like raven wings in rhythm with his 
stroke, 'is hardly less funny. In fact it is hard to fit him in 
to any background but that of the sea. His clothes and 
ndutical roll clash with all other schemes. But in the brown 
service uniform, the commander looked natty. But for his 
blue and gold shoulder straps, it were hard to tell him from 
an officer of the line. 
Like the" Heavier than Airs" I have alreadv wlitten of 
in LAND A1\D WATER, the war had dumped this lot of sailors 
in queer quarters. Beyond the dead flat mile of the flying 
field a river swept on to wash the skirts of a quaint, peaked 
French town. Here and there low stone farmsteads splashed 
the dull green of the prospect with blobs of white. An 
impressionist painter would have used half a tube on each. 
As in all South France landscapes, fat-bellied windmills 
waved grey wooden arms in the distance. From the dead 
centre of all of which the great canvas hangar, that housed the 
dirigibles, raised its hundred feet of height and ran like an 
overgrown haystack three hundred yards along the field 
When we arrived the men were at dinner in one of the long 
low huts that now form their home in this foreign land, and 
one glance at the table confirmed an impression I had gained 
while cruising with the American destroyer fleet in English 
waters-taking it by and large, the American officer does not 
" eat" nearly as well as his men. Outside, the day was 
cold and cheerless. A damp wind blew over the bleak country- 
side. One could scarcely imagine a duller place, but the 
men had been made happy this morning by the receipt of 
baseball and boxing sets, a football, box of quoits, and were 
now looking forward to a piano and Victrola that were 
said to be en route. 
"When they arnve we'll be able to dance and sing in the 
evenings," one lad said with cheery optimism. "Then 
we'll feel all right." 
"Sure! " another added. "And after they put us on the 
American Y.l\LC.A. amusement circuit, we'll be happy as 
a lark." And they will-that is, as happy as it is possible 
for them to be away from Dakota or Iowa, Kansas, Alabama, 
California, or other States they happen to hail from. . 
Of the dozen officers. I presently met at lunch, ten had 
trained together at the dirigible school at Akron, Ohio, in 
the United States. Most of them had come out of civilian 
life in the last six months. I believe the Commander and 
his chief officer were the on Iv blue-water navy men. 
But what the others lacked in previous service, they made 


up in enthusiasm They had plunged head over heels in 
their work; were so permeated that it escaped from every 
pore: Their convprsation bristled with technical tenns; 
was dark with flying lore. 
"Sondage," "angles of inclination," "ascensional forces," 
" stabilisers" and" elevators," .. fins," and other full-mouthed 
phrases that quite confounded my layman's ignorance, 
dropped casually from their mouths. I wished to learn. 
however-and did; among other things, that a dirigible 
is operated on practically the same principles as a submarine; 
which might be expected, for the mediums they navigate 
differ only in density. Both are fitted with narrow vertical 
and lateral planes, the" fins" and "equalisers" which are 
really lateral rudders. Raised, they catch the wind and 
send the ship up. Depressed, they force her down. The 
ship swings, of course, like any sea vessel in the direction 
the vertical rudder happens to turn. , 
I learned, also, that dirigibles are safer to operate than 
sea-planes, which fall if the motors fail. But a dirigible can 
float for hours o? days while its mechanics are making engine 
adj ustments or minor repairs. Also they can remain poised 
above a certain spot to make observations 01 deliver attack. 
Greatest advantage of all-they can stay out for thirty or 
forty hours at a time and cruise seven or eight hundred 
miles. Indeed, the Commander was quite willing to fly his 
ship home to the United States at the end of the war. Because 
of these manifest advantages, your" Lighter than Airs" are 
inclined to look down on their brethren, the "Heaviers," as 
members of a primitive craft which represents the stone age 
in flying. Those present seemed to be in doubt, however. 
as to their position in relation to the submarine till the 
Commander summed up a heated argument by saying: "Those 
submarine chaps have to know a lot more than we." 
"Sondage" and "angles of inclination,)J those mysterious 
terms, explained themselves when the chief officer, who was 
showing me over the station, sent up some toy balloons to 
determine wind velocity. If they rise only a thousand feet 
while travelling the same distance horizontally, the wind is 
stronger, of course, than if they had risen twice the height. 
\Vorked by a scale through triangulation, the "angle of 
inclination" which gi\-es the wind velocity is thus easily 
determined. 
"Come on!" The Commander's call from the door of his 
office cut off the officer's explanation. "We are going to 
bring her out." 
"Her," was the dirigible, now due to depart on patrol. 
The crew of a hundred and fifty required to handle her were 
alH>ady at their places in the hangar. With its long rows of 
latticed steel piers rising in a graceful arch overhead, its vast 
interior spaces softly illumined by golden light that suffused 
through the canvas above, the hangar looked like a great 
cathedral, and in its centre, suspended like Mahomet's coffin 
bet\veen floor and roof, the great ship floated light as thistle- 
down under the arch. 
Your true sailor is always neat as a good housewife, and 
the ship's crew were giving the last loving touches to her 
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brass and paint. Every bit of bras" and "opper shone like 

old. The painted car gleamed lihe a grand piano. 
With glue and sandpaper the gunner's matp in charge was 
touching up a slight abrasion in a propeller blade, for while 
-revolving at two thousand a minute the slightest roughness 
will cause vibration and fracture, if not complete \Heckage 
Qf the motor. An obj ed falling on to a propeller as small 
and soft as a chestnut will pierce a bladp like a high-power 
bullet, and break it off through the terrific vibration before 
-one can shut off the engine. Accordingl\-, before each 
flight, each nut, bolt and wire is subj ected to microscopic 
examination. 
On the bows a Lewis gun was mounted on a s"ivel that 
permitted almost perpendicular deprpssion; and, peeping 
underneath, I saw in racks on each side the four bombs, 
carried for the benefit of C-boats. To-day..she "as carry- 
ing practice bombs 
made of concrpte 
which she would 
presently drop on a 
target. The sand- 
bags and mooring 
ropes having been 
cast off, the crew 
marched her out 
and around on a 
wide circle into the 
centre of the fLying 
field. "Let her 
rise!" AttheCom- 
mander's order 
they let her 
up a few feet. 
H Lower! " They 
pulled her down 
again. 
She floated in 
perfect balance 
with just enough 
buoyancy to carry 
her up to cruising 
height. A pull 
at a lever would 
releas
 water ballast to ri'ie higher in emergency; but usually 
a dirigible rises and lowers by the power of her engines 
driving the sharp "elevator" planes into the wind. 
"Port engine!" "Starboard engine!" They both w('nt 
Qff with a puff of black smoke, and when satistied with their 
even purring, the Commander gave the word" Let go! " 
Simultaneously, the dozen ropes that held her slipppd 
through the rings of the permanent sta\'s. Then, slowly, 
but with rapidly increasing speed, tlw big ship rose and 
moved off on a wide circle that presently brought her heading 
straight down the centre of the field. 
In the meantime we had all moved back away from the 
target, a whitewashed oblong that r('presented the deck of a 
submarine. At her height, seven hundred feet, it could not 
have looked any larger than a turtle's back. A bomb, too, 
has the initial speed of the ship when released, and describes 
a flat curve in falling; or may be deflected by a side wind. 
The Commander said, afterward, that he relpased the bombs 
two hundred feet before he reached the mark. While they fell 
they looked astonishingly large. A dead rifle shot could 
easily hit and explode one in mid-air. The first just tumbled, 
turning over and over, then as the wooden feathers caught 
the wind, it righted and shot down for the centre of the target. 
The ship had passed on, was fully a hundred yards ahead 
before the homb struck. She, would have been well out of 
range of the concussion blast of a real bomb. Kow she 
described another \\ide circle, and repeated it three times 
dropping always a bomb. All but the last hit the target. A 
side wind carried it a cuuple of inches to one side, but in 
real warfare it would still have blown up a ,>ubmarine. While 
the Flench had the station, thev sank two C"boats with 
well-placed bomhs. Since then our lads ha,'e added a third; 
and their brethren, the" Heavier than Airs" have also scored. 
One pilot actually hit a fourth, and had the hard luck to have 
the bomb turn out a "dud." '\'0 doubt gre<ltly frightened, 
the V-boat dived to a great depth dnd remained beluw till 
darkness permitted escape-than which, one could hardly 
imagine anything harder to bear. That poor pilot ha;; not 
got over it yet. 
Each time shl' camp down the field the ship'
 grpat bulk 
clove the air with a sough like that of a rising "ind, and on 
the last round she was goin
 at a pace that put hpr in a few 
minutes low down on the hurizon. But just before she went 
Qut of sight, there appeared a second distant speck that en- 
larged as she diminished. 


, It's the JïdetL from B- I .. 
The chief officer's facl . ould not h.I.\'e lit up more brightly 
had it bpen h.is best girl in'itl.1d of tIw sprond ship of the four 
that wçre to m.th up the station's complement. HI' added 
as she dipped her nosp to alight: "If that i'i little D - at 
the wheel you are in luck. He's tlw buy that can give you 
real storie"." 
He could and did-a" W p ,at with him at a later luncheon. 
A small, dark-eyed Frenchman, h..- spoke English so périectly 
that his narrati"e lost nothing ot its spirit that would J-nve 
been ine\"itable in a translation. 
"Qui!" Ilè confirmed. thl' officer's assel tion. "\\ < sdnk 
two suhmal ines at this station. \\'ith another we fought 
an artillef'.' duel. Qui! The littJe Villette out there fought 
a V-boat \vith onl\' her little P<Jl' gun and put him to flight. 
We had sighted him stp;ul1ing along the surface, and had 
he kept his course, 
we could easily 
have come down 
the wind and 
bombed him as we 
passed. But he 
was wise, that 
V-boat-wise ás a 
woman who is wise 
without knowing 
it. Instead of 
waiting for us, he 
headed up into 
wind which blew 
so strongly that, 
with our engines 
doing their best, 
we could make 
only eight knots. 
That was his 
speed, and while 
we hung astern, 
striving to over- 
take him, he fired 
O
ial 1>110/0 fifteen shells at 
us. Some burst so 
close that the 
little Jïdette still bears their marks. But, luckily, they were 
not incendiary shells. \\'e answered and hit her, too, with our 
three-pound pop gun. Bnt our shells glanced from her back 
like peas off a bald man's pate. 
"It would have been suicide to persist, so we struck a 
wide tack across the wind to outsail and come back at him 
down the wind. But when we came about he was gone, that 
cunning V-boat had submerged and fled from our little 
Vidette. But such is 'your Borhe-a coward always unless 
the odds are his." 
I took another look at that little Frenchman, He had 
spoken so quietly, as though hanging on to the tail of a 
submarine, a mark for its gunners. were a mere incidlC'nt in 
the dav's work. He could not have been five feet tall. He 
weighe-d probably in the neighbourhood of ten stone. But 
the spirit that lit up his dark Latin eyes was big as Mont 
Blanc. The soul of him could not be set down in tons. 
"Is war ever safe? \Ve do not always escape. Out there" 
-he flung his thumb over his shoulder indicating the flying 
field-" we watched a great ship fly off on a far mission, 
A ship reportl'd her along the 
Iediterranean ; a gallant sight, 
too. she must have made between the sunlit sky and deep, 
blue sea. Then" -his shoulders rose to the roots of his 
hair-" she vanished, Perh;>ps a submarine got her with an 
incendiary 
hell. A fi,tsh of flame, the splash of her charred 
bodv in the water, it would be over! Or she mav have been 
just-brought down, Perhaps hpr crew will be heard of, some 
day, in an interior German prison." 
Just as he had said, a dirigible offers a large target-just 
how large I did not realise until our big --hip came sliding 
back out of the sunset's gold. The huge hulk of her, shining 
ethereal, looked as large as the hangar. While she was still 
a fiy speck on the horizon, the lone sentry on top of the 
hangar had sounded the bugle blast that brought the men 
like swarming bees into the fiying field. As she "lowed 
and dipped down with engines cut off, the quarter mile 
of trail rope thudded on the ground. I t was seized by a 
hundred hands and quickly bent to a "dead man" anchor. 
The guys were then slipped through the stay rings; then, on 
a wide circle, she was marched around and into the hangar. 
"What a target!" I thought, but the flying sailors of 
ours showed no mental di.,turbance over the fact. Daily they 
go forth on the patrols keeping the Gennan mine layers out 
of the French ship channels-and they make the best of a 
rather cheerless e\.istence while doing it. 
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A Charter for Agriculture: By Sir H. Matthews, 


A };lí:\IBER of documents have, during the past 
ten \ ears or so, been accorded the title of 
., charter", among others the Small Holdings 
Act was so acclaimed bv an enthusiastic. <;ection 
of the political Pn ,,; so 
vas that guam! pro- 
ductiun, The Reþort of the Land In'lmry C011lm
ttee, Issued 
in 1913. The reports of several official commIttees ha\ L 
been welcomed with p.\ UJS of praise, by one party or. another, 
according to the measure of support they g
ve to theIr respe' 
tivp nostrums for solving ,lgrarian questIons. At last \H
 
haVL "omething which embodies the essence of most of thesf' 
earlier documents, pre ented by a budy of re,ùly first-cI
s" 
.H
riculturist<;. who have taken a broad and st.ttesmanhke 
view of .lIl the more important prublEms that have cumul.\- 
tivelv rendered the industrv so difficult and unprofitable, 
This is à report presented by a sub-committep C?f t1
e 
I<cconstructiun Committee, appointed by 1\Ir. Asqlllth III 
August, 1916, to consider and report upon the best metho?s of 
increasing home-grO\\n fcod supplies in the interest of natIonal 
security. The Committee was originally composprl as 
follows: Lord ScIhome (chairman), Sir Charles Bathurst, 
:\LP., Mr. C. 1\1. Douglas (Scotland)
 Sir Ailwvn Fellowes, 
!\Ir. W. Fitzherbert-Brockholes, Sir Daniel Hall, ì\Ir. W. A. 
Haviland, !\Ir. C. Bryner Junes (Wales). 1\Ir. H., E. Prothero, 
:\1.P., Mr. G. G. Reã, l\lr. G. H. Roberts, 1\1.1'., Hon, E. G. 
Strutt, and Sir 1\Iatthew Wallace (Scot1and', with 1\Ir. H. L 
French, of the Board of Agriculture-, and 1\Ir. A. Goddard 
(Secretary of the Surveyors' Institution) ':S joint secretaries. 
In :Kovemher, H)IÓ, !\Ir. Asquith added Sir Horace Plunkett 
and the Bishop of }-{OS<; to represent Ireland, while Sir Charles 
Bathurst, 1\Ir. Prothero, and l\Ir. Ruberts, :\1.1'., resigned in 
February, IQl7, on taking ministerial office. These three 
members all signed the Interim Report, prcsented in February, 
H)17, which cunfined its recommendations to the questions 
of a minimum wage for farm labourers, t1w guarantee of 
minimum prices fur wheat and oats, the conferring of pow
rs 
on the Board of Agriculture to enforce the proper cultIvatIon 
of land, and the encuuragement of the production of beet 
sugar in the 1:. f nited Kingdom. The first three wel e Cln
odied 
in the ('mn Production 
\ct of 1917, while the prnductlOn of 
sngar beet has been taken up departmentally. . 
fhere is one outstanding feature in the composinon of this 
Committe!' which distinguishes it from almost every other 
official inquiry; that i<;, the entire absence of the politician 
and the almost complete abst'llce of political inflection. The 
natural result is that we find a series of recommendations, 
"ome of which rut right acro_s the lines hitherto marked out 
bv the party wire-pullers, but all part of a comprehen<:ive 
pulicy, each factor having been considered on its merits, and 
nothing advocated of a chimerical nature or outside practical 
politics. 1\loreuvpr, as a general rule when a recommendation 
is made, it is emphatic: there is little uf tl10lt hesitating, 
qU.llified, and fearsome putting forward of a suggestion, and 
then whittling it away by modifications inserted with a vie\\ 
to bringing into line reLalritrant members uf the committee. 
That is the advantage of h.lving a hody of men who know 
their subject, and who ran dilkrentÏ.1te beÌ\\een theoretical 
.1Ild practical. The fact that there wen' three 1\Iembers of 
the House of Common" in the original Committee docs not 
in the least cunflict \\ith tl1(' foregoing view, for both Mr. 
Prothero and I\Ir. H.oberts have frequently risen ahn\'c the 
tr.lmmels of party, while Sir Charles Bathur
t occupie5 his 
scat with a definite understanding that he ha<; a perfectly 
free hand in all agricultural l)mstions. 
Both the Interim and Final Reports arc signed by all the 
members except hy Sir Matthew \\'aHolee, who presents ol 
minority repurt to each of them, and the burden of whose 

ong is always the need uf .. security of tenure." This suhj ert 
will be dealt with at .l latcr stage. 
fhe volume opens with an all too hrief historical preface 
by 1\Ir. Goddard, which forms an e:\.cellent introduction to 
the report that follows. The Cummittee cmphasise the fact 
that, in a( cordance with their terms of reference, they 
.lpproached their wurk .. exclusively in the national interest," 
and nut from the standpoint of the landu\\ ner or the tenant. 
.. It cannot he too often reaffirmed,' saY the Committep in 
their conclusiuns .. that the recommendations we have made 
have nf'ver been ;.;;kcd for by landowners or farmers, and that 
they have been made e\.elusively in the national interest, and 
not in that of any individuals or ela"" of individual<;. \Ye 
h,1\'e believed that elementary ron"ideratiuns of national 
insurance demand that this LOl1l1try should become scIf- 
supporting in the matter of food---tuffs in the e\ f'llt uf an
 


future emergency, and we have shown how this can be dene .. 
.\nother paragrarh sav<: 
Since Part 1. of our Report was sent in, Parlia.ment has 
passed the Corn Production Act . .. But that Act has been 
passed as a war measure, and is, therefore, a temporary 
Act. \Ve must rene\\ our a:-.surance with all the earnestn
 ; at 
our command that, unless after the war the principle>> of 
that Act are (\\Ïth the necessary adjustment of details b. 
the values and conditions of the time) embodied in a per- 
manent statute, there can be no hope of the people of the 
United I<ingdom becoming emancipated from dependence 
on supplies of foodstuffs brought from overseas, or of the 
increase of our rural population. And, agafn, we must 
emphasise the fact that Parts I. and II. of our Report are 
not separate policies. They are strictly interdependen
 
<md mutually essential parts of one policy . . . Without 
the armour provided by Part 1., the measures of reconstrue" 
tion recommended in Part II., are foredoomed to impotence. 
These are pregnant \\ords, and must be borne 111 mind in 
dealing with any and every portion of the report. They are 
a warning to those who take short or narrow views, and they 
are altogether too much for the mere politician, who looks at 
every question through glasses tinted with his party colours, 
and negatives all thnse that do not fall in with his precon- 
ceived opinions. 
The summary of recommendations fill four page:,> of the- 
blue-book, one page dealing with Part I., which matprialised 
in the Corn Production Act. Turning to those in Part II" the- 
first proposal is for a reorganisation of the Buards of Agricul- 
ture for England and Scotland, and the setting up of Advisory 
Committees to each Department on the line" of the Board in 
Ireland. The next is that Kational Agricultural Councils for 
England and Scotland should, be set up, while tlie e:\.isting 
Council for' "Vales should be made statutory; and that 
delegates from the four Councils (Ireland already has one) 
should meet annually. The appointment of a special Minister 
for Scotland, direetlv responsible to Parliament is recom- 
mended. Other proposals are: 
h;STRl'CTlO
 AND RESI:ARcl;!.-Responsiþility for agri- 
cultural education should be removed from the County 
Councils and centralised in the Board of Agricultur'
 the cost 
being borne bv Pllblic funds. For England and Wales and 
Scotland improved ruraliæd curriculum for elementary and 
secondarv schools should be laicl down, and better prospects 
provided' for teachers in rural dist?cts. D
m.onstration and 
illustration fanus should be establIshed, a hmIted number 01 
large demonstration fanns being run on business lines. 
Research ,\ ork should be de, eloped. Livestock' schemes 

hould be extended, and li\estot"k officGrs' become the ser- 
\ants of the Board of Agriculture. The expenditure on 
agricultural education should be largely increased. Better 
upportunities for the agricultural education of women 
should be gi\en. Stllòents likely to become landowners or 
land agents should be given greater opportunity of studying 
mral economy at public schools ,lOci universities. 
.\\;IUCULTUJ{AL CREDIT. -The procedure in respect ot 
lo.ms should be cheapened and simplified. Short term credit 
through co-operative trading societies and farmers' central 
trading boards shoul(l be provided. lJe
osits in the Post 
Offìce Savings Bank should be made aVaIlable for use by 
central trading bOolrds. 
S:lIAl L HOI DINGS: OW
ERSHIP AND TENANCy.-Greater 
facilities .for purchase should be given to small-holder
 
desirous of !.I\\ ning their land; County Counçils should be 
llrge(Î to prepare schemes at once for the provision of small- 
holdings for ex-sailurs and soldiers, both as tenants and 
o\yners; anò the Treasury should remove the financial 
. restrictions at present placed upon th
m. The principle 
of purchase contained in l\1r. Jesse Collings's Purchase 
uf I and Bill should be adopted. 
TITHE HEDEMPTIO:-J.- Legislation should be passed to 
,timulate tithe redemption, particularly with a view to 
making land avail.tblc for small-holdings or for village re- 
coru.truction without payment of cash. 
.\GUICULTUJtAL HOLDINGS ACTS., High farming, beyond 
the recogmsed requirements of good .farming, shou
d, sub- 
ject to proper safeguards, be recogmsed as a subject for 
uunpensation. That the principlf' of the Evesham custom 
ShOlll
 be adopted. 
Rj::CL-\MATION AND DRAINAGE.-Special authoritie to 
he set up in each of the three Kingdoms. 
I lEI R FORESTS, Land suitahle for agricultme and 
hneshy should b" so utilised, and a special s
lrvey ,sho
11d 
be made. A national policy of afforestation and mternnnglmg 
plantoltions and small holdings should .be adopted, , 
\\'FIGHTS AND .i\lFAsUREs.-A special sub,commIttee of 
the Reconstruction Committee should be set up tu inquire 
into the whole question of imperial weights and measures. 
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A uniform standard 01 weight should be laid do\\n on whICh 
alone sales and purchdSes of agricultural produce, other 
than liquids and market-garden produce, shOl
l
 ?e legal. 
ELIIIIINATION OF PESTS A:-;D \YEEDs.-Pr3hibIÌlon of sale 
of impure seeds: County commIttees to have powers to deal 
with v.eeds and pests. 
TRANSPORT.-A special sub-committee of the Reconstruc, 
tion Committee 
hould be set up to mquire into the \\ hole 
question of transport improvement and facilit;es Fanner3 
should be induced to act III c:J-operation. A scheme should 
be prepared to enalJìe dIscarded Anny motors w be lIsed 
in the organisation of transport services, and for other faml 
purposes. Government should enforce the law -''i to undue 
preference by raihvay Lompani"
, 
I<efcrring to somf' of the critiCIsms levelled .Ü any attempt 
to foster agriculture or to den-'lop food production at home, 
the Committcp say: "Stripped of all phl.I
C, the contention 
is that in the interests of British manufacturers ;\nd of the 
British mercantile ma rine, agriculturp must be l\l pt in a 
continuously deprc ,sed condition. . \Ye cannot be both 
a great manufacturing and a great agricultural nation. 
Therefore. . . it is to our manufacturing interests that we 
must devote our minds, and not \\OITV our heads about 
agriculture. ì\loreover, what wiII happeñ to our merc
ntile 
m'trine if we cedse to be dependent on o\"erseas supphes of 
corn or meat? The greatc..;t possible number of wheat 
cargoes are essential for the prosperity of our mercai1tile 
marine. Any substantial increase of the home production 
of food will be a deadly blow to our shipping. . All this 
fuss about agriculture is made because of the submarine 
menace, when, if wc cannot overtake and subdue it, we need 
not trouble oUliselves to outline an agricultural or any other 
policy, we shall tahe our orders from Berlin." 
Probablv no member of the Committee ever heard these 
precise forms of words strung together; but they, like the 
writer, must have heard expressions(which mean the same 
thing, lmndreds of times, from many different kinds of 
people, It is probahly the first time tl)at such vie\\'s have 
ever been condensf'd into cold type; but it is time they 
\
ere brought into prominence, for it points to what has 
blocked every proposal seriously put forward for the ameliora- 
tion of agricultural deprbsion, and that is the veilec! hostility 
of certain large shipowners in'iide ..
nd outside the House of 
Commons. It is a terrihly short-sighted view for them to 
take. A flourishing agriculture and an increased home- 
production of food might mean a change of cargoes in certdin 
instances, but it would certainly not mean fewer cargoe c . 
It would bv the natural increase of wealth which must 
follow in
reà<;ecl production, creatf' an enhanced demand for 
numberless commodities which we cannot produce here, and 
for an immense number of cargoes of the raw material for 
British agriculture, e.g., fertilisers and feeding stuff
 for 
stock, to mention only two. 
\\'ith regard to the submarine menace, the lommittee 
fortified their own conclusions bv obtaining the opinion of 
the Admir.llty. Having drawn attention to the terms úf 
reference given bv ðlr. A
uith, they asJ...ed for any obcerva- 
tions the Lords (' ommissioners of the Admiraltv were dble to 
make in the light of their experience. The following i'i a 
paraphras(' of the reply received, which the Lord..; Commis- 
sioners passed as accurate: 
The submarine ,attack Oll the oversea food supply of the 
Iinited I<ingdom has thrown a great additional strain upon 
the Navy in the present \\ar, The Navy has so far been 
able to keep this submarine attack in check, but 110 means 
have yet been discovered to render sea-borne traffic imlllune 
f
om attack C
nsequently any effective steps to make 
this country iess dependent up,m the impOl tation of tIlt, 
necessities of life in the present \\ar would re.ult 111 a great 
I'eduction of anxiety. 
The certain ùevelopIl1ell t of the !>ubmarine IlldY I ende. 

uch ves5els still more formidable as \\ edpons d attach 
against sca-b< rne commerce in a future 
\ ar, and no j ustifi 
catIon exists for assuming that anything approdching entire 
immunity can be obtained. Therefore, the experience of 
the present war le..uh to the conclusion that any measures 
which resulted ir. renùering t'IC l'mted Kingdom less depend 
ent on the impOl tation of foodstutfs during the penod of 
a future W.lr, and so in reducing the volume of sea-born ð 
traffic, would greatly relieve the shain upon the 
a
v and 
add immensely to the ndtional security 
I1lis "õtatement by the Admiralty refers, lih.e the qu('stion, 
to the submarine mendce onlv; hut if for "submarine 
men.lce" we "uh<;titute "om(' such words a" "ho
tile navie
," 
there is a strih.,ing similarity to the vi('\\ s put forw.!rd by the 
Admiralt\ before thl.. I<()
'al Commi, ,ion of Food Supplie::. 
in 1Q05. At that dd.te the suhm,trinp \\a little mmp than a 
mech,tnical toy; ccrt.linly not the chid danger 
\ e had to 
face, but if one stucli< ; the eyidencp given before that Ü'm- 
mission, and th ,nnclu...ion dr.!", n from it, Ol1t hecome 
impres ed \\Ïth the f.lct th.!t condition., h.1ve not been much 


changed by this new feature of naval warfare. Admiral 
Sir John Hopkins, who had himself been in command of the 
'lcditerranean Fleet, said, on February 12th, 1904, that our 
"'hips could only come through that sea \\Íth the very greatest 
rlanger. He agreed, with other naval \\Ítne,,::.es, to precisely. 
"imilar views to those contained in the quotation from the 
,\dmiralty to-dav. Yet succ ;
ive Governments have done 
nothing since thãt time, either to ensure our food supply or 
to encourare increa<:ed production at home. 
There is one important fact to be rememhered in 
f'onnection \\Ïth the question of indemnifying shipowners 
.1 "linst lo
- and thdt i<; that payment is only made when 
loss o. curs, and com:,
quently only when the food is not 
delivered. any expenditure which the Government or the 
community may incur by encouraging increased home pro 
dnction is only paid \\hen the food has materialised. That 
mean
 :.ccurity. 
othing elsl \\iII attain it. 
.:\Ir. Asquith instructed thi5 Committee to consider the 
qnestion "in the inten :;,t of national security." The whole 
tenour' ')f their repúrt is evidence that this was the only 
,'onsideration they hept in view. The policy thev recom- 
mend will gi\'e us securitv. It remains for the country to 
"ee that that pòlicy is adopted in its entirety. 


The Auxiliary Cruiser 
By N. M. F. Corbett 


" H.!\L am..iliarv cruiser - has been lost at sea with all 
ha
ds. It is presnmed that she struck a mine during the 
gale on the night of the 12th instant. The relatives have 
bt'en informed. AD:\JIRAI TV OFFICIAL. "1 


T HE day clos
d in a wrath of cloud. The galc- 
Like 3 fierce beast that shuns the light of day, 
Skulking within the jungle till his prey 
Steals forth at dusk to water at the well,- 
Now leapt upon her, howling. Steep and swift 
The bhck sea boiled about her sky-flung bows, 
And in the shrouds, the winds in mad carouse 
Screamed' and in the sky's pall was no rift. 


And it was cold. Oh, bitter cold it was. 
The wind-whipped spray-drops froze before they fell 
And tinkled on the iron decks like hail; 
And every rope and block was cased in glass. 
And ever wild and \\Ïlder grew the night. 
Great seas lunged at her, bellowing in wrath; 
Contemptuous, to sweep her from their path. 
And not, in all that waste, one friendly light. 


Alone, spray-blinded, through the clamorous murk, 
By skill and courage besting the hungry sea, 
l\Iocking the tempest's fury, staggered she. 
The storm is foiled: now for the De\ iI's work. 
The swinging bows crash down into the trough, 
And with a sudden flame the sea is riven, 
And a dull roar outroars the tempest even. 
Her engine's pulse is stilled. It is enough. 


Oh, have vou ever seen a foundered horse- 
His great heart broken by a tash too great 
For his endurance, but unbroken yet 
His spirit- stri\'ing to complete hÌs course. 
Falling at last, eyes glazed and nostrils wide, 
And ha\'e not ached \\Ìth pity. Pity now 
A brave ShIP shattered by a coward blow 
That once had spurnt'd the waters in lwr pride. 


And can you picture -you who dwpll secure 
In shelterf'd houses, warm <lnd filled with light,- 
The loneliness and terror of thàt fight 
In shrit'king darkness? Feel with them, the sure 
Foundation of their very wurld destro} ('d, 
The sluggish lifting of the lifeless hull, 
Wallowing ever deeper till, \\Ïth a dull 
Half-sob she plunges and the seas are void. 


Yet-Oh, be sure, they did not pass alonp 
Into the darkness all uncomforted 
For round them hovered England'" mighty Dead 
To greet them: and a pale poop lanthom shone 
Lighting them homeward, and a voice rang clear- 
As when he cheered his own devoted band- 
"Heaven's as near by sea as by the land," 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert hailed them, "Be of cheer." 
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Life and Letters fj J C. s
 


High Spirits 
T qERE is now no ne-:d to << "plain who 'Ir. Stephen 
Lôacock is: his Fren::ied Fiction (John Lane, 6". 
net), is his ninth book, and the other <<ight are in 
everv house where (unlike one of :\Ir. Le,'Lock" 
, rereñt reviewers) 'they enjC?y "uncontr?llable 
laughter." l\Ir. Leacock has been boomed III seyeral c
ntment
, 
and it is only natural that a reaction should set Ill. .If .It 
does. it will be unfair to him, for his work, uneven as It 15, 
has not fallen off at all. He is as amusing now as he ever 
was: and, as a topical humourist should, he keeps well up 
with the latest events, physical and moral. He may not 
"stay by" one; but there is always sufficient sense under 
his nonsense to enable one to read him at least twice. 
* * * * * * 
The world has never lacked people who have made it their 
business to attack shams, hypocrisies, pretence, and cant. 
Some of them have been solemn missi0naries, themselves 
a proper subject for humour, and others haye been moro
e 
and bitter satirists who have taken a savage plea"-ure Jl1 
exposure. l\Ir. Leacock is also principally concerned with 
what we comprehensively term Humbug, and he also takes 
a pleasure in exposing it. But his pleasure is a healthy, not 
a perverse. pleasure. His method of attack is not to {la,' 
humanity with knives, or pierce it \\ ith poi.soned arrO\\ s, but 
to pull its leg. There is nothing in him of the satiri
t \\ho 
likes giving pain, or of the austere moralist \\ho tlunks a 
little hypocrisy a sin which earns the luwest hell. On the 
whole he finds humbug a rather harmless thing that adds 
to th
 variety of existence, and he is aware (a's any man 
who is honest with himself must be) that he is a bit- of a hum- 
bug himself. Though he is always on the right side, nobody 
could suspe.ct him of writing in ordcr to improve his"fellows ; 
but he is at once so shrewd and so charitable that he is far 
more likely to do so than many of those crusaders who 
approach us showing their teeth and inviting counter-attack. 
His unconscious tendency is to exhort us to be natural; 
and the man who does not find in his pages unnatural actions 
and words of which he himself has been guilty has never 
watched hIs own conduct. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


But to hunt further for what the authors of The King's 
English would not allow me to call the True Inwardness of 
ifr. Leacock would be to join that solemn company of theorists 
at whom he is always laughing. He is about as easy to define 
as the end of the war. It is enough to say that he pulls 
legs; and that, being an educated and cultivated man, he 
pulls legs with which humourists of his boisterous type are 
usually unfamiliar. Amongst the humbugs treated in the 
new book are not merely the humbugs of prohibition, of the 
fisherman, the Return to Nature, and the strong primitive 
man, but the humbugs of modern education, of modern 
fiction, and of foreign politics. To identify and burlesque 
the nonsense in these last you have to know something about 
them; and that is where 1\1r. Leacock, who is a man of letters 
and a professor of economics, as well as a funny man, gets 
his pull. On the whole, as a citizen, he is, no doubt, in' 
favour of every sensible reform in educational curricula that 
is proposed; but his skit, "The Kew Education," absurdly 
as it exaggerates, does point out real dangers. \Ve may 
substitute" Civics" for "Clas;;ics ,. as a subj ect of study, but 
superficial and pedantic teachers and stupid students will 
not be abolished by anv such charge, and his conversation 
with a girl undergraduate on vacation is not mere folly. 
"I've elected Social Endeavour." 
" Ah," I said, "that's since my day, what is it.? .. 
"Oh, it's awfully interesting. It's the study of condi- 
tions." 
"What kind of conditions?" I asked. 
"All conditions. Perhaps I can't explain it properly. 
But I have the prospectus of it indoors if you'd like to see 
it. We take up Society." 
.. -\nd what do you do with it ? " 
"Analyse it," she said. 
"But it must mean reading a tremendou
 lot of books" 
" No," she answered. .. \Ye don't use books in this Course. 
It's aU laboratory work." 
.. Now I am mystified," I said. "\\11at do you mean 
by laboratory work? " 
"\VeU," ans\\ered the girl student with a thoughtful look 
upon her face, ,. you see, we are supposed to break Society 
up into its elements." 
.c In six weeks? " 


. Some 01 the girls do It in six weeks. Some put in " 
whole sempster and take twelvt: weeks at it." 
.. So as to break it up pretty thorougWy 
 " I said. 
"Ye<;" she a5<;ented. .. But most of the girls think six 
weeks is enough." 
"They ought to puherise it prettv completely. But how 
do you go at it 
 ,. 
\Yell," the girl s
id, "it's all done with laboratory 
work. \Ve take, for instance, department stores. I think 
that is the first thing \\e do, we take up the store." 
.. And what do you do with it ?" , 
"\\'c study it as a Social Germ." 
.. ,-\h, ' I said, -, as a Social Germ, 
This sketch is good all through; so is the one which sho\\,. a 
circle in a club listening to a crvptic authority on Foreign 
Affairs and pretending to uilClerstand: a very hard puke 
at the journalists who make up for a deficiencv of real kno\\- 
ledge by jaunty use of a few foreign words añd the ordinarv 
man who would rather do anything than admit that he dOP5 
not understand \\hat is being said to him: 
.. I doubt very much," he said, "whether Downing Street 
realises the enormous power which the Quai d'Orsay has 
over the Yildiz Kiosk." 
"So do I," I said, .. what is it ?" But he hardly noticed 
the interruption. 
"You've got to remember," he went on, "that, from the 
point of view of the Yildiz, the Wilhelmstrasse is just a 
thing of yesterday." 
"Quite so," I said, 
'Of course," he added, "the Ballplatz is quite different" 
"Altogether different," I admitted. 
"And mind you," he said, "the Ballplatz itself can be 
largely moved from the Quirinal and the Vatican." 
"\\"hy, of course it can," I agreed, with as much relief 
in my tone as I could put into it. After all, what simpler 
way of moving the Ballplatz than that? 
The lunacy of the la<;t sentence is the American touch, an 
Englishman of the Leacock kind \\ould have shnmk from it; 
he would have preferred to keep his raillery more uniform 
and morp delicate; he would have feared to spoil the illusion 
bv eÜravallance. But :\Ir. Leacock's spirits are uproarious 
and he \\ ill allow sheer nonsense to break into quite a close 
parody. He dues not hesitate to call a Russian spy 
M. Poulispantzoff. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


The description of life in a "dry" Canadian city is very 
good; so is the interview \\ith a primitive cave man, for- 
tunately procured after a surfeit of magazine stories in which 
the heroes feel the cave man surging \\ithin them and use 
violence towards the heroines. 
eedless to say, the cave 
man, when found, is a nervous creature, verv much under 
the thumb of his wife, afraid to smoke wheõ she is about, 
and unreasonably proud of his unprepossessing child. 
Another 
ood one is the séance. "All the spirits who are 
tapped say that they are happy, quite happy; that every' 
thin
 is bright and beautiful where they are, and that they 
want everybody to know how happy they are. Even 
Napoleon. The com-ersation \\ith him opens charmingly: 
.. Hello! ,. I called. .. Est-ce que c'est I'EmpeTeuT Napoleon 
a qui .i' ai l' honneur de parler? " 
.. How's that? " said Napo'eon. 
.. Ie, dema,,!,de si je suis en communicåtion avec l'Emperel4r 
Napo eon-. 
"Oh," sa d Napo'eon, "that's all right; speak Eng'ish." 
., 'Vhat I" I said in surprise. "You know English? 
I a'ways thought you couldn't speak a word of it." He \\as 
silent for a minute. Then he said: 
" I picked it up over here. It's all right. Go right ahead." 
But the best thing in the book is the interview with. a pair 
of no\< elists, husband and \\ ife. The \\ ife is a sociological 
novelist; she specialises in the laundry and pickle industries, 
and will talk. The husband, ho\\ever, refuses to talk about 
anything but his pigs, bees, bulls, horses, dogs, and crops. 
All he can say \\ hen pres<;ed about his methods of work is 
contained in this passage: 
"My methods of work? ' he answered, as we turned up 
the path again. "\Yell, I hardly know that I have any." 
"\\ hat is your p'an Or method," we asked, getting out 
our notebook, "of laying the beginning of a new novel? .. 
.. 1\I Y usual plan." said the novelist. .. is to come out 
here and sit in the sty till I get my characters." 
"Does it take long? " we questioned. 
"Not vel y. I generally find that a quiet half-hour spent 
among the hogs wi.! give me, at lEast, my leading charactel." 
Rut how seldom arc they so candid. 
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Birds as they Live: By Francis Stopford 


p
int r 
nd h I 1 hi f. the rpd 
fn ne t1. ,,-me: tud\ he: L. w" un 
.t hun.an u1; b InI taki up 
h , bru-h .\ n inu tr Ì1 n l f tl 
t lke hI- p..intin d tI, 'ICh'"l(,. 
Hen ' h
 the bird \\ith drn J in 
\\10 > nd pUJ ...-out thr it. in th 
ac t nf utt'Ti.. : 1Ì
 familiar · f"r 
tI hird \' dr ,\ n frol 111f. t1.r ue-h 
field-
Ia (: and in the Ie tt. rpI"" 
\\ . ar told \\ I at \\ill bl. nl. :; to 
lIle t-tl.at tht .:uckuu 
 Ib ,\ith 
de d bill, as th pIP 'I)n rnc 
The dvantd . of drd\\ing birds 
from lif" and aftnr a do", .udv of 
th m in hfp 1. that th_ tud nt 

quin a much b tter knc" I 
of them b"fore ht> ]:I 
in to n d 
th ir lustol\ LO\.. h t th c aper- 
Lalllir on this p

a \fter ha\ ing 
o;;tudied thi5 bel\', bullnecked old 
l h,....n is not the le'lst urpri
e:d tû 
hear that \\hen in cprinf-time his 
thou! hts turn to lov , he squalls 
like a cat and turn
 . ')mer"aults until 
he is gidd\ 
To re\'ert to the prefac.:, the author 
m'11tions that, bem
 mop' familiar 
By A TlwrbtJr",FZ.S, \\ith the brush than \\Íth the pen, it 
Pheasants \\ "- at first his mtention to make the 
book simply a "hetch-book of British 
bird
 but on econd thoughts he decid.:d to add rough 
note::.. S<::Cùnd thought
 are tne best, foe thege notes art" 
admirable; thev are n Ct ;arlly brief, but they an. al\\ a) 
::.timulating, and urge one to discover more about a fa\ourite 
or familiar wild bird. The biography of the jackdaw, for 
example, recalls the amazing fact, if true, "hich an old 
keeper told the pH ,ent wnter, that daws re-mam, that is, 
if a sitting hen-bird is shot off the nest, the cock bird promptly 
finds a new mate and brinl
s her home to hatch out the 
brood. A very remarkable example of stepmotherly love, 
if it be true Everybody knows that the East is the origin 
of the long-tailed mangold-devouring fo"l, "ho"e portrait 
figures here but to sti
atise the pheasant a'" a bloated 
parvenu. a newly naturalised alien, or even as an eighteenth- 
century 
abob, is to admit deplorable ignorance. He was 
here before William the Conqueror; Harold the Saxon pre- 
sen.ed him; he \\as kno\\n to be common in Ireland when 
Elizabeth reigned, and he made his presence felt in c:.cotland 
ten ) ears before J am{:j I came south to rule over English 
co,'erts. In the>>e later days this lordly fov.l has developed 
a new and patriotic character; in country dIstricts he is e\er 
the first to crv "Take cover! " "hen 
Zeppelin
 raid on moonle
;;: night"'. 
These notes not only contain 
interesting little items of nev.s 
such as these, but the\' ha\e a 
real and permanent educational 
value. Thev describe briefly the 
ordinarv hãbits of the bird, his 
favounte haunts, fashion of his 
nest, difference betv.een male and 
female, and, what i!) most impor- 
tant of all, pis food. The green- 
finch is an avian instann of a 
dog with a bad name; and in the 
ma5 ,acre of innorents v. hich lnr.il 
authorities and per::.ons of p ition 
have been foolishlv promotm a and 
encouraging on m ,1::. and nt ,tlin& , 
during the l3:>t Ì\\v or thn h:ars, 
v. are certain no bI _d h unued 
wor Xov. n ld 'Ir. Thurburn 
 
words '"In tbi" finch: "Thi ': a u.. 
ful bird in th aard n, d ing a 

rt>1t numbe r of ,a.efJ. "ab and 
r .lrmful in rt" and ":uri the 
.,int r it f ,n f -t, and 
be rrit > rof \ ano
 kinde:,. H 
\ho d( ;tft 
 finct- Ill!" r 
"tUPlwt u b rn]- 
 nlf to 
0, A. Tilor "''', F Z " bLm if h ] n.n 
Capercaillie, or \Y ood Grouse 


M .\'\ i- ,..0 mu h oc- 
rupie d \\ith hl
 I\\n 

r
dt \\ dr thdt he: i
 
apt t( f')] .h.'r.= art" 
PT ate r \\ ar
 in pr<:r 
untIl h. i
 I uIl d up hort by 
u (ltactrrophe that thrutf'L. h'. 
neD or hi stOllldCh Thi "umIIIU 
it i
 t,-rplU
rs-blw ae:, tI. all 
th( 1 in .\m 'no. Bu
. are B h , 
1 rd
 ar th .\I1it But tile o\lIied 
t ,rr]" in th. bi. a Lght aT'"', fer the 
10ment undbl to hold th.: 
ne:m\' 
in ch ck. 'Ian], tf' blame \fter 
the IT mT .'r . r the BJch the Later- 
pillar, until tb< hour fur invasion 
dre\\ nLar, pI ti
 'd p rf'ful p ne 
, ation in th f. rm of a Lhr' dli' 
. r p0". d a
 l and inn; r- 'nt 
. '.lttufl-,. 
Ian fo J hl . thou
ht no 
hdrm could, l,m< from him The bird 
n the othLr hand, took I)pen 
tribute from h'- orcb-rds garden 
and fields; h. dODmed them the 
enemy, and _Jught theIr de..truc"! 
tion. -
ow he: knóws b tter. And ht 
would O"Jve no smaU thin u to all 
back to lif.: many of hi \\ ing.:d 
friends \\ ho if they had beon spared 
would ne\ er have allowed the Hun 
caterpillar to attain tü the "trength 
he has, devastating wild lands and threatenin
 culti\ atI( n. 
It is said that the a"era
e Englishman knO\b Ie history 
than a similarly educated man of any other nation. And 
history includes natural history. The ignorance-not only 
in towns, but in the country-of the manners and habits of 
birds is amazing, and it is ã curious fact that the spread of 
elementan.' education has certainly increased it. In the old 
davs the countrvrnan v.ho hnew neither to read nor to write 
but could use his brain_, acquired considerable and ofte
 
intimate intelligence about the lin, of \\ild creatures; but 
WIth the opening of elementary e:,chools and the spread of 
book-knov.ledge that other book, v.hich he who runs may 
read, appeared dull and hardly \\orth studying. It is a 
thousand pitit: it 
hould have been so, more especially in 
rural districts; but now -omes the weapon \\ herewith to 
fi
ht this ignorance in th, form of a new edition of 
Ir. 
Archihald Thorburn's British Birds.. It is a work that 
every public library should obtain. Those who are starting 
\ illap-e libraries should include it in their first list; and 
whoe\'er takes a lively mterest in a country school. and has 
the means, should present this school v.ith a set of volumes. 
A study of their pages is fas- 
cinating, and for a child of good 
understandmg they \,ill open an 
entirel) new \ista of the land 
wherein ht> d\\ells. 
"The work," writes 
Ir. Thor- 
burn, in his preface, .. has been 
designed mainly with the purpose 
of providing sketches in colour 
from life of our British birds, in- 
cluding not only the resident 
specit' but also, in most cases. 
those which have more or less 
reguIarh or even rarely \isited U5 
from abroad." Thus \\e have here 
not only the house-sparrow but 
the hoopoe, and vultures and the 
flamingo are depicted as well as 
hawks and the heron. \Ve ha\e 
italici.cd the words f'otl
 life 
because, after all, it is in this 
respect that 
Ir. Thorburn's bird- 
paintino"S d1ffer from those popular 
phtt.:5 With v.hich youth is more 
Lmiliar. The artist. it must be 
remr-nbered, is-also a miniature- 
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A Topographer: 


L ET it be said at oncp that no di";J"f'''ppct, but 
rather a compliment, is intended in de>Ol ribing 
1\Ir. \VilIiam T. Wood's water-rolour5 of the 
Salonika Front, at the Leicester GalJerie", I eice
ter 
Squarl, as topographical in character. Splendid 
as are some of the results of impre:.sioni
tic and romantic 
treatment of landscape, all but the wry greatest of them 
suffer from some lack of stability in the une ca<;e and some' 
tain t of " the pa thetir fallacy "-the rt''1ding of hun
an 
emotions into inanimate nature-in the other; .md, speakll1g 
generally, the famous landscape paintings of tllP \\orld have 
a topographical basis. 
There is a reason for this that is worth examining. It is 
because they are inspired by something more than art." 
They are, in fact, as 
all great art finally is, h 
utilitarian. On the lij 
technical side, art can- 
not be too severely 
"art for art's sake"; II 
but in purpose and 
application, in order 
to be great it must 
have some sanction in 
universal human re- 
quirement. 
Without pretending 
to be great, the water- 
colours of Mr. Wood 
have the merit of 
sticking to the busi- 
ness in hand and 
ministering to the 
natural human craving 
to know what the 
SaloniJ..a Front is like 
So many artists 
would have givén us 
"impressions" of the 
Salonika Front; with 
the disappointing and 
irritating effect of 
poetry in a guidC'-book. 
An) body who has 
grasped the frtct that 
a well-written and 
trustworthy g u ide - 
book with(>ut a singh' 
quotation, may be 
literature is on the 
way to understand ":;' 
that 1\1r. "'ood's \\ater- 
colours arc art. There 
is evidenu' enough in 
them that Mr. Wood. 
if he had liked, might have gonc directly for "dfeet.., 
and .. atmosphere" \\ ith considerable SUCCE""'; but he has 
more wisely and modestly allowed them to happen a!-' a result 
of intelligent fidelity to the facts, 
"Intelligent" fidelity Lecausl :\Ir. \\ ood is considerahl
 
more than an acrurate observer and draughtsman. A topo- 
graphical land", ape is. in fart, a portrait of a plar
, and, 
like the portrait painter, thp tllpographi..al' artist neld!-' to 
know or, at am' rate, to fed a grpat deal more th,lI1 the 
appearance of the subject. He must know "omething of 
history, geography -both physiral and politic,1I .Irclllte-c- 
ture agriculture, and domestic 
conomy. I do not mean 
that he need know thesp subjerts out of books or by deliberate 
observation but, what is much morc important, that he 
must have the sense of them. Without it, he may be full 
to the neck with the fact<; øf the subject, and yet go \\rong. 
In architecturp, for example, knowmg all about styles is 
much le
" important than feeling the mechanical problems 
who".... effe,.tive "olution resulted in a particular stde. 
There i<; a pas age in Captain 
Iann's introducÌ:ion to the 
catalogu(' of the exhibition \\hich seems to me to indicate the 
great merit of 1\Ir. Wood's dra\\ings. "His picture", per- 
petuate . the great natural di!-'ad\'.mtages our Arm)' is 
face to facp with in the Balkans." In order to do that, the 
artist must have shared in sympathy the" engineering feats," 
and felt in his own person, if only by imagindtion, the: "ter- 
rible climate. AccuratL ob ervatiun and tcchniral skill 
alow' are not enough for th" busine",,,,; and I am inclined to 
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believ, that a moral and physical" senst' óf things is the 
most valuable p(l
;;essioI1 of any artist in any medium. As 
the portrait-painter must fed how the man came to look like 
that, so the laJ1(bcape painter must feel how the landscape 
or the city grew, and the advantages or disadvantages they 
present to human activity. 
If this power is necessary in any place, it is particularly 
neu 
sary in a pldce like Salonika; a museum of successive 
civilisations, Greek, Latin, Arabic, Semitic, and Slav, peopled 
\\Ïth tlw drainings, if not tlw dregs, of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. The architecture, like the language" Lddino "-the 
corrupt Spanish of the Jews, \\ho form nearly half of the 
population-is not so much a mixture as a transformation 
of several elements into something with a texture and colour 
of its o\\n' a tapestry 
";;'I' of stdes. To draw 
1 ! the architecture sym- 
pathetically, a man 
must have lived many 
lives in many periods; 
must feel his classics 
and be romantic-all 
that is implied in the 
word "Levantine.' 
That, in l\Ir. \Vood's 
drawings, the war 
seems to take a second- 
ary place is really a 
tributf' to their vera- 
city. War in Mace- 
donia is war subject 
to 1\Iacedonian 
conditions; not spec- 
tacular, but a matter 
of" restless vigilance," 
of watching and 
countering intrigue, of 
consolidating positions 
and pouncing when 
you can. 1\Ir. Wood's 
pictures bring this 
home and help us to 
understand that the 
more dramatic effects 
1 I 
of the war in Mac- 
edonia must happen 
ebewhere. There is 
hardly a drawing that 
does not show some 
incident of war, but 
.:.::.::..: the great \'alue of 
the series is to sho,"" 
BV William T. Wood how the incident is 
modified by tlH' 
conditions. - 
Not the most striking, but :one of the most informing of 
the pictures, and one that shows best !\Ir. \Vood's perception 
and skill as a topographer, is the pencil dra\\Ïng of "Salonika 
from thl' Minaret of St. Sophia." It gives you the "hang" 
of tlw place as a whole, and at the same time enables you to 
appreciate its architprtural character in detail. Together 
with such picture,> as the church interiors, with their painted 
wall dproratiuns, and" Rupcl PdSS from Gumusdere," which 
'giw 1\Ir. Wood his opportunity ao; a colourist, it suggests 
tilt, range of the technical powers that with admirable self- 
restraint have b('en devuted to the busineso;; in lund. 
11lf' v.tlue of the serip<; is enhanced by the fact that several 
of the pictures are hird's-e,y!' views, done from an obsel vation 
balloon, combining tlw advantages of a map with the vision 
of an artist. Such is the picture of the Great Fire, reproduced 
on this page. If our army in the 1\Iiddle East is engaged in 
ronsolidating positions, :\1r. \V ood has fulfilled the useful 
task of consolidating the Balkan Front in th(' imaginations 
of tho,>e of us who read the verbal dispatches. "Operations" 
themselv{;s arc eao:;ilv follu\\ed when once the <;cenes of them 
are dearly visualised -a fact that war artists would do well 
to bear iIJ mind. En'n l\Ir. Wood's pictures of air-fighting 
- good a<; thev are-mav be looked upon as a holiday from 
his real tdo.;k. An at'roplane is an aeroplane all the world 
over, and" Brought Down in Flames" is a sight n9t unknown 
eVf'n in England. Still, these pictures serve to show th.lÌ 
!\Ir. \food is a<; happy in dealing with mOVP11lcnt and atmo- 
sphen as he is in eÀpl.lÏning the lie of the land. 
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The Great Fire of Salonika 
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